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or  the  Tifl^ette  Title  Page,  representfag  tbe 
0rlstai  or  the  Orders  or  Archlteetore. 


t  •  •    •    #    tcfl  me,  what  it  this  thoa  halt  raw. 
«d  iviih  dM4iqrfllenoii0  mafie  of  Uqr  band  ? 
hkauBwtari!  wfXifBdLyddMB,   Tbe  ibixiia  thoa 
Mcttarooid  I  focnd  in  Mtere;  and  tbia  aet  ia  a 

MMNfaloC  BOMAM  AiraCflKMI. 

JbldakillVBeif!  aaid  Amaiylliaiwitb  fondneaiand 


Otaerfe  that  otrfanm  oppoate* 
ft  ia  defieacf  and  itffaineei! 
ItwtliTaeir! 

I^Feidaa  amiledv  wbile  the  wondering  AnttirDia  lean- 
ad  over  him.  ooncemplating  the  cdimm  with  the  tre. 

Te&  it  ia  tfavaein  laiaed  to  tfay  memory.  I  gave  it 
tfe<lefiea0f  or  llc/cMsmiw  character.    ItnaaaUthy 
rza  m  a  model  of  a  woman  with  her  oroa- 
llie  aolKtet  at  ita  head,  twining  in  ^liiai  lineBi 
>  tby  lodka  entity  bencttth  thine  ear :  the  deep 
— .^/nnfifi  that  nm  down  the  trank.  hnitate  the 
fiUB  &itb^jfowiMg  dmu:  the  iwe,  whioh  winda  like 
d  eoraa,  raaenhlea  thv  $andaU,   But  the  co- 
I  opiMlie  are  richer  than  mine.   What  meana 
ifid  •ffMaunl.iidueh  lookahkea  ricfa>bKage, 

jfromtbetfHk 

It  ••  deavned  ior  what  it  aeema.    One  day,  near  the 

It  leave  a  omier  on  a  young  aeanikus  ; 

J  covered  by  a  tile,  and  the  rich  fbliase 

t  grew  around  it:  and  we  admired  how  thy 


b«afcet|  covered  by  a  tile,  bad,  aa  it  were,  become  a 
,  mat  of  the  acanthna  itad^  fbnning  a  new  and  beauti. 
■doigecc.    Examine  it;  it  ia  but  a  copy. 
WonderibL  Lycidaa!  but  thyaeU;  where  art  thou? 
TWcB,  repm.  the  first  nrchitect,  pointing  to  apiU 


lar  of  the  Dmc  order,  windi  ia  formed  with  the  pro- 
portionaandatreivthofthebodTof  a  man;  a  naked 
aimnlicity  rather  than  a  finiabea  elegance,  mark  that 
ntam  WMidmmed  colunm;  it  waa  the jErat  I  raiaed;  it 
baa  a  rude  and  primitive  amplicitv,  for  one  never 
knowa  how  to  ornament  a  first  production.  The  ori- 
gin  of  the  first  column  waa  die  trunk  of  a  tree :  my 
great  difficultv,at  firrt.  waa  to  know  how  high  I  ebould 
make  it ;  the  height  of  the  tree  waa  too  great,  so  I  pro- 


>  great,  80 1  pro- 
portioned it  to  my  own  height.  Thoae  long  oreMea 
were  imagined  from  a  rata  ^  treea;  and  ttiia  ^lmn$ 
above  UB,  but  hnitatea  the  aattft  cgTAeiiMfi. 

Divine  artiat!  thou  haat  not  explained  that  aecret 
aomethinff ,  that  silent  mnac,  which  ao  touches  and  ao 
aatiifiea  the  aonl ! 

What  thou  fimcifiilly  calleat  a  atlant  mttaie,  ia  the 
effect  of  a  $ymmetrieal  prmrlum.  In  art,  no  inhar* 
monioua  otgect  ia  agreeabfe;  all  muat  be  balanced. 
The  height  roust  be  proportioned  to  the  breath ;  tlie 
relative  parte  of  a  work  are  meaaured  bf  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  must  be  conaonant  to  the  paitsii  Such, 
AmarylliB,are  the  emeordt  even  in  manUl 

This  I  learnt  from  nature,  for  it  ia  exhibitad  in  the 
human  form;  there  we  trace  an  affinity  between  the 
foot,  the  hand,  the  finger,  and  all  ita  parte:  in  eveiy 
perfect  work  each  inmviaual  member  ahould  eoaUe 
ua  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  itselC  It  ia 
thy  tapermg  arms,  wmding  like  tendrils  round  my 
neck;  thy  two  soul  diaaolving  eyea ;  aixi  the  regular 
graces  of  thy  well  proportioned  form,  that  encham. 
From  nature  and  fit)m  thee,  I  learnt  the  gradual  charm 
of  unity  in  proportion,  arxi  unifonnity  in  vari^. 


mfsstwBSk^  awaBiBatfMtoipmareraB- 
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In  public  life  eovcre. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof. 
Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smoothM  his  brow, 
Nor  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH  OF 
WILIilAIH  VENHa. 

Perhaps  the  voong  reader  can  ind  no  stronger 
eninple  <rf  ibrbtude  and  practkai  wisdom  io  the 
iimaJi  of  history,  than  the  life  of  the  escelient 
penoD  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
tide.  There  may  have  heen  characters  more 
briffisnt;  AlexaDaer,and  C868ar,and  Napoleon, 
lie  more  memorable  for  the  splendid  mischiefs 
they  oocaswDcd,  but  the  fame  of  William  Peon 
atiiidi  oo  a  more  sdid  basis  than  theirs.  He  is 
CunooB  among  the  sons  of  men  for  his  blameless 
Mfe,hissterliDg  piety,  and  the  ^ood  he  wrought 
for  his  fellow  creatures.  Admuai  Sir  William 
FeoB,  the  celebrated  father  of  a  more  celebrated 
SOD,  was  actirehr  employed  m  the  British  Na?y, 
under  the  Parintment  and  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was  eariy  inclined  to  maritime  affairs,  in 
which  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  a 
c^lain  at  twenty -one  years  of  age,  rear-admiral 
oflreland  at  twenty-three,  rice-admiral  at  twen- 
ty-five, and  yioe-admiral  of  England  at  thirty- 
one.  Other  great  trusts  he  held,  and  was  em- 
Bli^ed  bybothcontendingjpartie8,tbe  Parliament 
m,a]id  the  King  after  bis  restoration;  yet  he 
took  no  part  in  3ie  domestic  troobles,  baring 
ibrays  in  ricw  the  good  of  the  nation,  rather  than 
Ihe  interest  of  a  party.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant  at  Bolterdam,  and  William 
Peon  was  the  issoeof  the  marriage.  He  died  in 
l<lll,of  comphLmts  broug^it  on  by  incessant  ap- 
plication to  his  jmUic  duties. 

The  roemoraDle  William,  son  of  Sir  William, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1644.  His  early  promise 
WIS  sach.  that  hb  fother  resohred  to  gire  him  a 
Gberal  education,  and  he  became  a  member  of 
Christ's  Chnich  College,  in  Oxford,  at  fourteen. 

About  this  time  he  became  imbued  with  the 
rital  spirit  of  refigioa,  in  which  he  receired  in- 
itractm  from  a  Qn»6r  preacher,  and  conse- 
«|isatly  joined  ti»t  sect  widi  heart  and  souL  He 
withdrew  fipon  the  comnmnioa  of  worship  esta- 
blished by  law  in  Oxford,  and  held  prirate  rebh 
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gious  meetings  with  those  of  his  own  belief.  This 
gave  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  and  lie 
was  persecuted  for  non-conformity.  As  he  re- 
fused to  submit,  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford, 
and  returned  home,  where  be  constantly  showed 
a  preferen<fe  for  the  company  of  sober  and  reli- 
gious persons.  His  father,  who  was  more  a  man 
of  the  world,  tried  every  effint  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  fellowship  with  the  Quakers,  think- 
ing it  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  his  prefer- 
ment. But  persuasion,  and  even  stripes,  bad  no 
effect  to  make  the  younff  man  forsatos  bis  prin- 
ciples, and  he  remained  a  shining  example  of 
moral  and  religious  purity  in  a  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious age.  At  la8t,nis  father  became  so  incens- 
ed at  his  firmness,  that  be  turned  him  out  of  his 
house.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  eminent  in- 
stance of  a  son  punished  by  a  father  for  peiee- 
verance  in  well  doing. 

The  young  William  bore  his  misfortunes  with 
meekness  and  patience,  so  that  in  a  shml  time 
his  father's  affections  were  restored,  and  he  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  make  the  tour  of  France. 
He  returned  so  good  a  schoktr,  and  with  man- 
ners so  polished,  that  his  father  considered  the 
object  oi  his  travel  answered,  and  received  him 
with  great  satisfaction.  Indeed  he  had  become 
a  complete  and  accomplished  gentleman. 

At  die  age  of  twenty  be  was  stronjriy  tempted 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  ornuhionable 
life;  but  the  care  of  Almighty  Proridcnce 
strengthened  bis  eariy  impressions^  and  prevent- 
ed his  rirtues  and  talents  from  being  lost  to  the 
workl.  Two  years  afher,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Ireland  to  take  care  of  an  estate  he  had  in  that 
country,  and  there  he  entered  into  full  commu- 
nioo  witib  the  Friends.  This  was  partly  caused 
by  his  bemg  imprisoned,  together  with  several 
others,  for  attending  a  rdimus  meeting.  He 
was  soon  discbargea  at  the  tntereession  of  the 
£ari  of  Orrery,  and  immediately  assumed  the 
dress  and  manners  of  a  Quaker,  which  subjected 
him  to  infinite  Ridicule  and  oontempt 
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for  him  home,  and  did  his  utmost  to  persuade 
him  to  abaodoD  the  profession  he  had  assumed, 
and  it  cost  his  afl!ectionate  heart  a  har^  struggle 
to  withstand  the  entreat  ies  which  his  father  Si- 
dressed  to  him,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  study 
for  worhlly  advancement.  However,  he  did  re- 
sist, and  that  to  a  degree  which  nis  friends 
could  not  altogether  approve. 

One  thing  on  wliich  Sir  William  insisted  was, 
that  his  son  should  take  off  his  hat  before  the 
king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  would  have  done  him  no  harm  to  comply, 
but  ne  tbouxht  such  a  piece  of  civilitv  wnmg, 
and  desired  time  to  consider.  Thinking  he  meant 
to  consult  with  his  Quaker  friends,  ms  father 
forbade  him  to  see  them,  and  shut  him  up  in  lus 
chamber,  where  be  told  biro  he  should  be  ready 
to  give  bis  answer.  After  some  time  eiven  to 
reflection,  he  told  Sir  William  that  bis  con- 
science wouM  not  suffer  him  to  comply  with  his 
desire.  This  so  enraged  the  father,  that  he  again 
tume4  him  out  of  doorr .  This  conduct  might  be 
wrong,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  young 
man  acted  conscientiottsly,  and  did  what  be 
thought  his  duty. 

After  this,  his  father  became  convinced  that 
his  conduct  arose  from  a  regard  to  principle,  and 
not  from  perverseness  or  obstinacy,  and  there- 
fore suffered  him  to  return  home.  And  whenever 
be  was  imprisoned  for  attending;  Quaker  meet- 
ing, as  he  frequently  was,  Sir  W  lUiam  contrived 
to  get  him  released. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  William 
Penn  felt  himself  called  by  heaven,  to  preach  to 
others,  those  principles  in  which  he  himself  trust- 
ed, and  that  self-denial  and  moral  purity  wliich 
he  practised. .  He  therefore  began  to  bold  forth  in 
public  meetings.  He  also  wrote  and  published 
several  works,  one  of  which  so  much  offended 
the  dignitaries  of  the  established  church,  that 
they  procured  an  order  to  imprison  him  in  the 
Tower  of  Liondon,  where  none  of  his  friends  were 
permitted  to  visit  him ;  and  be  was  toM  that  he 
should  either  make  a  public  acknowledgment  oi 
his  errors,  or  die  in  prison.  But  his  enemies 
could  not  prevail  with  nim,  and  in  something  les« 
than  a  year  he  was  released. 

In  the  same  year  he  went  again  to  Ireland, 
where  he  visited  certain  Quakers,  who  were  in 
prison  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  endea- 
vored to  procure  their  liberation.  He  also  wrote 
and  pubbsbed  several  treatises,  preached  inpub- 
lic,  and  yet  found  time  to  manage  bis  father's 
estate. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  soon  found  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  his  firmness  and  talents. 

In  IG90,a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  assem- 
blage of  persons  not  bekmging  to  the  church  of 
Engbnd.  for  purposes  of  religious  worship.  It 
was  rigidly  enforced  against  thie  Quakers.  They 
were  kept  out  of  their  meeting  hmise  in  London, 
by  main  force,  and  therefore  held  a  conventicle 
in  the  open  street  William  Penn  preached  to 
them  on  that  occasion,  for  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  soon  afler  tried,  at  the  court  of 
Okl  Bailey.  Nothwithstonding  the  partiality 
and  tyranny  of  his  judges^  beshowed  miich  man- 
ly and  christoin  magnanimity,  and  mode  so  ez< 
cetteot  a  defonoe,Aat  tiM  jury 


The  trial  was  printed,  and  remains  to  this  day  a 
monument  of  honor  to  William  Penn,  and  of  m- 
famy  to  his  violent  and  unjust  judges. 

Not  long  after  this  his  father  died,  perflsotiy 
reconciled  to  him,  and  left  him  his  blessing  and 
a  large  estate.  He  then  engaged  in  controrersy 
with  certain  Baptists,  and  wrote  a  book  against 
popery.  This  he  did  because  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  fovoring  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1670,  William 
Penn  was  again  taken  into  custody  by  a  band 
of  soldiers,  for  preaching,  and  carried  to  the 
Tower.  His  behaviour  at  the  examinatkm  be- 
fore the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  remarka- 
bly bold  and  spirited.  That  officer  having  told 
liim  that  he  haid  been  as  bad  as  other  peo|3e,  he 
made  this  reply :  ^  I  challenge  all  persons  on 
earth,  to  say  that  they  have  seen  me  drunk, 
heard  me  swear,  lie,  or  utter  an  obscene  word. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  men  of 
loose  lives  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  con- 
ceit that  relijgious  persons  were  once  as  bad  as 
themselves.'^  However,  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  six  months,  after  which  he  went  to 
Holland  and  Germany.  In  1679.  he  nmrried  a 
Miss  Springett,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Hert- 
fordshire, llere  he  remained  several  years, 
writing  and  preaching  to  the  Quakers,  and  up- 
hoMUng  them  on  all  occasions.  He  also  made 
severs!  visits  to  difSerent  ports  of  Europe. 

Wenowoomcto  William  Penn's  instmrnen- 
tolity  in  setdinff  America.  In  1675,  Lord  Berke- 
l)r,  the  original  proprietor  of  New  Jersey,  sold 
his  itoteresl  in  that  province  to  a  Quaker,  named 
Billinge,  who  soon  after  surrendered  his  right  to 
his  creditors.  William  Penn  was  one  of  tnem, 
and  thus  became  one  of  the  chief  instnunents  in 
settling  the  west  port  •f  New  Jersey.  And  it 
must  M  said  here,  that  the  Quakers  engaged  in 
this  settlement  never  defrauded  the  Indians  or 
did  them  wrang. 

It  seems,  thai  when  admiral  Sir  William  Penn 
died,  the  British  flovemment  owed  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  William  Penn  petitkMied  king 
Charies  to  grant  hun,  instead,  thatjMurt  of  Ame- 
rica, now  called  P^nsylvania.  The  Isnd  wu 
given  to  him  in  1680,ana  it  became  his  prmr^ 
OS  far  OS  the  British  government  ooukl  moke  it 
so.  Having  thus  obtained  this  Ajrant,  he  oiered 
lands  to  those  who  might  be  wunng  to  settle  on 
them,  at  forty  sh^ings  an  acre.  A  good  num- 
ber of  purchasers  soon  appeared,  imd  in  the 
next  year  three  shiploads  of  them  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

Two  years  after.  William  Penn,  or  as  he  was 
then  called.  The  Proprietary,  crossed  the  ocean 
himself^  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, for  he  did  not  think,  as  some  have  done, 
and  do,  that  the  savages  had  no  right  to  their 
kdids.  Then  was  lafl  the  foundation  of  that 
friendship  with  the  savages  which  lasted  as  kmg 
as  the  Quakers  hod  any  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Fenn^hronia.  William  Penn  Ireoted 
the  Indians  with  jnstiee  and  humanity,  nerer 
taking  from  them  any  thing  for  which  he  didnot 
foiriy  pay,and  his  name  is  bekl  in  great  respect 
among  them  to  this  daf . 

The  Prooridanr  also  bud  out  the  nian  of  the 
city  of  PhiMelphia,  within  a  year  after  his  ar- 

^^  Digitized  by  \^00^ It: 


THB  <10AKKE. 


WiOkm  PeiuQ  remained  in  PennsylvaDia  four 
jmn,  tettliog  and  establishiiig  the  fforemment, 
and  doing  good  to  aJ)  men,  especially  the  Quak- 
ers. At  tMendofthit  time  faie  appointed  a  com- 
iBimoo,coiMMting  of  a  president  and  fire  judges, 
togorern  in  his  absence,  and  departed  for  Eng- 
luu.  For  some  years  aifter  he  continued  to  ro* 
«de  in  England,  where  he  unifonnljr  made  the 
cuie  of  the  Quakers  his  own.  Haring  obtaio- 
fld  the  fayorabie  rmrd  of  the  unfortunate  James 
IL,be  was  sospec&d  of  an  inclination  towards 
popery,  and  he  was  much  and  often  vilified  by 
poleiDieal  writers ;  howerer.  he  wrote  often  and 
ahly  in  fan  own  defence.  After  the  abdication 
of  the  Catholic  sovereign,  and  the  accession  of 
kiag  William  III.  to  the  throne,  he  was  accused 
of  tchysdestiiie  correspondence  with  theformer, 
iitanded  to  hring  James  and  popery  into  Eng- 
ludtoffether.  llioiigh  nothing  cotUd  be  more 
ftlMLtfii cahmmy  gamed  weight  by  repetition. 
Mr.Penn  became  displeasing  to  the  reigning 
wMrchs,  William  and  Mary,  and  in  iSS  he 
was  deprived  of  the  covemment  of  Pennsylvnia* 

b  the  course  of  t&  year,  the  Proprietor  was 
CBsUed  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  nis  travem- 
aeat  was  restored  to  htm  in  1^4,  just  alter  the 
desfli  of  his  wife.  As  he  was  considered  a  r&ry 
nefid  memb^  of  society,  oo  account  of  his  writ- 
m^kc^he  was  fortber  honored  with  the ap- 
poH^oient  of  m.  salicitor  ibr  the  government^  for 
Ifaerelief  of  his  friends  the  Qnsl»rs,  whose  bu- 
mm  he  was  thus  enabled  to  conduct  He  this 
yesr  appoiiUed  Marldiam  his  deputy  governor 
over ttMBorovince of  Pennsylvania. 

Is  MM  he  married  a  rebgious  young  lady  of 
nsnTOBalities,  named  Hannah  Callowhill.  He 
ifsdwiflihtf  aU  the  rest  of  his  life,andthey 
had  four  sons  and  a  daxigbter.  Four  years  after 
heniled  with  aU  his  family  for  Pennsylvania, 
fasfi&g  left  a  farewell  addiress  to  his  oelof  ed 
^laken  in  Europe,  in  which  he  assured  them 
tsst  his  love  for  them  ^passed  the  love  of  wo- 
nsa." 

Oa  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  he  took  mea- 
«vei  fiar  the  benefit  of  the  negroes  and  Indians, 
vhom  he  very  much  desired  to  protect  and  in- 
itnictin  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Hence  a  meet- 
■cof  the  negroes  for  this  pnqNise  was  appointed 
to  be  held  once  a  month,  and  he  agreed  to  dwell 
■  peiibct  peace  with  the  savages,  projiising  to 
cwr  no  wrong  to  be  done  them,  and  they  agree- 
■ff  ta  offer  none  to  the  whites.  As  far  as  he  was 
^le,  he  caused  good  example  to  be  set  for  their 
natation.  Nor  was  this  the  only  good  he  did  in 
jremisyhrania.  He  did  justice  to  all  men,  cet- 
nod  disputes,  and,  in  short,  so  governed  the  pro- 
vince, that  his  very  name  was  blessed  by  all. 
Afler  remaining  in  Philadelphia  five  years,  he 

Sre  the  inhabitants  a  charter,  or  grant,  or  all 
i  privileges  be  could  reasonably  confer  on 
tfasoi,aiid  then  sailed  for  England,  where,  on  the 
death  of  king  Wilbaro,  he  became  a  favorite  of 
fan  widow,  the  reigning  queen  Anne. 

Henceforward  governor  William  Penn  lived 
in  his  usual  manner  in  England,  that  is,  in  the 
omstant  observance  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
the  practice  of  flood  works.  During  the  last  fi?c 
yetrs  of  his  life  his  infirmities  remtered  him  al- 
lastt  incapable  of  puUlc  business,  but  he  con- 
tmoed  firm  in  his  early  principles  and  reliance 


on  dirine  goodness  to  tiie  ksgt.  His  life  wa^  full 
of  benevmence  and  service  to  mankind,  both  in 
a  religious  and  civil  capacity.  The  flourishinfr 
and  kuippy  state  of  Pennsylvania  may  speak  of 
his  goodness,  and  his  printed  life  to  future  ages, 
showing  that  an  honorable,  nay,  glorious  fame, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  peace,  Christianity,  and 
the  uniform  exercise  of  every  moral  virtue. 
[JV.  r.  Traveller. 


We  extract  the  followinjf  from  the  Token  for  1833,  a« 
n  very  highly  fiaithed  proJiiction.  h  la  Iroin  the  pen  «»r 
Mi*s  Han.xah  F.  Gould,  of  Newbury  |M>rt— a  lady  lo  whom 
we  are  of\en  indebted  for  like  coiitribulioaa. 

TIUB  eVAKBIU 

Thi  Quaker  ttood  under  his  nnooth  brood  brim. 
In  the  plain  drab  suit,  that,  simple  and  trim, 
Was  better  than  royal  robes  to  him. 

Who  looked  to  the  inward  part, 
Forefoinf  the  wealth  nod  honors  of  carrK- 
And  emptied  his  breast  of  the  praise  of  binh. 
To  seek  the  treasures  of  matchles  worth, 

Reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

And  he  heaved  a  aigh  at  tlie  lofiy  look 
Of  the  mitred  head  o'er  the  gilded  book; 
And  a  view  of  the  costly  drapery  took, 

With  a  meek  and  pitying  eye/ 
'^AlaaT*  said  he,  «a  he  turned  away 
From  the  spleudkl  temple,  the  crand  display, 
"What  honor  to  worldly  pomp  they  pay. 

In  the  name  of  the  Khig  Most  High.*** 

Then  be  looked  around  on  his  own  proud  land, 
Whert  those  of  his  faith  were  a  sufiering  band. 
Enchained  in  the  conscience,  and  under  the  Iiand 

Of  merciless  power  oppn^sod. 
"I'll  seek,"  said  the  quakcr,  "a  happier  shore, 
Where  I  and  my  people  may  kneel  before 
The  shrine  we  erect  to  the  Clod  wc  adore; 

And  none  shall  our  rites  molest.*" 

And  sk:k  of  the  sounding  of  empty  things. 
Of  beggarly  strife  in  the  isbnd  of  king?, 
I-lia  dove-like  spirit  unfurled  her  wings. 

For  a  bold  and  venturous  fweep. 
She  waHed  lum  off,  oVr  billow  and  vpray, 
*Twixt  the  sea  and  tlie  nky,  on  a  patlilcsa  way. 
To  a  beautiful  sylvan  scene,  that  lay 

Far  over  the  boiling  deep. 

And  when  he  came  down,  uinrnffled  and  staid, 
Wlipre  along  the  skirt  of  the  penceful  I'hade, 
Tlie  Schuylkill  and  Dclawnre  rolled,  and  made 

Their  frieo<lly  waters  uuirc. 
The  Jndbn  spring  from  hiK  lishr  canor. 
llif  bird  u»  the  topmart  bough  withdrew. 
And  the.  deer  skipped  up  o:i  the  clifl*,  to  view 

Tlie  new  und  unaoemiy  sight. 

Hut  the  tomahawk  dmppi»d  from  iltc  rfd  m?*/v  h.ind. 
When  lie  saw  the  Q  inker  advance*,  nnd  nt:ind 
Prcseniing  his  purse,  but  lo  share  the  land 

He  had  come  to  iKwseKs  with  him. 
A  ikI  scanning  his  bland  and  noble  tare. 
Where  goodness  was  all  lliit  his  eye  could  trace, 
lie  k'aiighlily  smiled  at  bin  hiding  place. 

Fur  under  the  hat's  broad  biint    O^  Ik^ 


THB  TWILIOHT  BOUE — TB9  WBRMAID's  CAVB. 


'*Thoa*k  find,**  said  the  Quaker,  **in  me,  and  ia  mioe. 
But  frieodfl  and  brothers  tothee*  and  to  thine, 
%Vho  abuse  do  power,  sod  admit  do  line 

Tvnxt  the  red  roan  and  the  white, 
SaTe  the  cords  of  love,  as  a  sacred  tie; 
For  our  one  great  Father,  who  dwells  on  high, 
Regards  the  child  with  an  nngry  eye. 

Who  robs  from  his  brother^s  right!** 
I1ie  Indian  passed— and  the  Quaker  stood, 
The  rishteous  Lord  of  the  shadowy  wood, 
1  Ak;i  the  genius  of  thought,  in  his  solitude, 

TOl  his  spirit,  the  inner  man, 
became  too  mighty  to  be  repressed 
Bene«tbtb€drabonhk  ample  breast. 
Had  mored— and  witft  neatness  and  plamly  dressed. 

Came  forth,  as  his  lips  began. 
/  may  not  swear,  but  I'll  prophecy— 
This  lofly  forest  that  towers  so  high. 
Must  bow— and  itsstntcly  heod  will  lie 

On  the  lap  of  its  mother  earth! 
\Vhen  the  stroke  of  the  aie  shall  its  pride  subdue. 
And  its  branchmg  honors  the  ground  shall  strew, 
Then  some  of  iis  parts  may  be  reared  anew. 

To  shelter  the  peaceful  hearth! 
"Where  now  the  poor  Indians  scatters  the  sod 
With  offerings  burnt  to  an  unknown  god. 
By  gospel  light  shall  the  path  be  trod 

To  the  courts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
And,  here  will  commerce  appoint  her  mart; 
The  marble  will  yieU  to  the  hand  of  art; 
From  the  sun  of  science  the  rays  will  dart. 

And  the  darkness  of  nature  ceaser* 
And  thus  did  the  viswn  of  prophecy 
Expond  and  hlnzc  to  the  prophcf  s  eye, 
TiU  it  grew  so  vast  and  rose  so  high, 

Tlint  the  gentle  words  that  hung. 
Like  a  string  of  pearls,  from  his  cautious  lip. 
On  their  silver  thread,  he  was  fain  to  dip, 
Ix'st  something  more  than  tlie  truth  might  slip, 

For  once,  from  a  Quaker's  tongue. 
But  the  trees  quaked  too,  at  the  things  he  spoke; 
For  they  knew  that  the  **knec  of  the  knotted  oak" 
IVlust  bend,  ere  the  vow  of  the  Quaker  broke: 

And  they  bowed  and  kissed  the  ground. 
Tlie  hammer  and  axe  had  abjured  repose; 
And  the  mountains  rang  with  their  distant  blows. 
As  the  forest  fell,  and  the  chy  rose, 

And  her  glory  beamed  around. 
I  Ter  laws  were  as  righteous,  pure  snd  piain, 
As  the  warm  in  heart,  and  tbeeool  ia  brain, 
'i*o  bind  the  strong  in  a  silken  chain, 

Could  in  wisdom  and  lox'e  devise. 
The  tongue  needed  not  the  bond  of  a  vow. 
And  man  to  his  fellow  worm  did  not  bow. 
Nor  doff  the  screen  o'er  his  open  brow, 

To  any  beneath  the  skies. 
The  Qitakor  pissod  on  from  land  to  land. 
With  the  lowly  heart,  and  the  open  hnnd 
Of  one  who  felt  where  he  soon  must  stand* 

And  his  final  aoooant  give  in. 
For  long  had  he  made  ap  hirsober  mind. 
That  he  ooold  not  depart,  to  leave  minkind. 
With  the  ample  field  of  the  earth  behind 

No  belter  than  be  had  been. 


And  bright  was  the  spot  where  the  Quaker  oama, 

To  leave  it  his  hat»  his  drab  and  his  name, 

Tliat  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trhimph  of  Fame, 

TiU  its  final  blast  shall  die. 
The  city  he  reared  from  the  qrhan  shade. 
His  beautiful  monoment  now  is  made; 
And  long  base  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  the  scenes  they  are  rollmg  by. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
THB  TWlIiIGHT  HOUR* 

How  sweet  the  twiliithi  pensive  hour, 

While  o'er  my  throbbing  heart, 
I  feel  its  sofleniug  soutiiing  power, 

Tranqoiility  impart. 

My  troubled  spirit  finds  repose 

As  evening  shades  appear. 
And  irradtude  my  heart  o'erflowa,        f 

^Vhile  Iwpe  draws  heaven  near. 

A  silent  penitent  I  sit, 

And  view  the  garden,  where 
Our  blessed  Saviour  oft  saw  fit 

To  bend  his  knees  in  prayer. 

When  o'er  the  verdant  lawn  I  tread, 

Or  view  the  spreading  tree, 
Thovgfat  waAs  tlie,  where  fab  sacred  hewl 

Sweat  drops  of  agony. 

O !  awful,  silent,  sacred  spot. 

Did  nature  not  assume 
An  aspect  suited  to  her  lot. 

A  witiierod,  pensive,  gloom? 

Did  not  the  feathered  songster  fly, 

With  'fVifihted  plumage  hide. 
As  gr<jan9  ascended  to  the  sky. 

Betbre  a  Saviour  dted.^ 

The  dew  drop  wtW  might  then  deny 

Its  once  refreshing  power. 
And  let  the  lily  droop,  and  die, 

Puring  that  awful  hour.  A.  H.  M. 


THB  2!aBIUICAII>9S  CAVS^ 

ScNO  wrra  iiapt(jkous  afplaitse  by  Miss  Huobbb. 
Poe^  by  ilfict  Gwld,  of  MaBMckuMtts, 
MuMC,  by  C.  £.  Horn. 
Come,  manner,  down  in  the  deep  with  me. 

And  hide  thee  under  the  wave ; 
For  I  have  a  bed  of  coral  for  thee. 
And  qniet  and  sound  shall  thy  slumber  be, 
I  n  a  cell  of  the  Mermaid's  Cave. 

And  she  who  is  wailing  with  cheek  so  palo. 

At  the  tempest  and  ocean's  rooryt^ 
•^nd  weeps  when  she  hears  the  menacing  gale. 
Or  sigh  to  behold  her  manner's  sail 

Come  whitening  up  to  the  tiiore— 

She  has  not  long  to  linger  for  thee. 

Her  sorrow  will  soon  be  o'er ; 
For  the  cord  shall  be  broken,  the  prisoner  freot 
Her  eyes  shall  ckMe,  and  her  dreams  will  be 

So  tweet  she  will  imike  DO  oBore.  -)y  It^ 


THE  THUNDER-STRUCK. 


«Wbre  PnMmgetfrom  the  Dkary  qf  a  Phptician, 

THE   THVi^IDEK-STRIJCK. 

In  the  summer  of  18^.  London  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  thunder-storms  that 
ba?e  been  known  in  this  climate.  Its  character 
and  eflects  (some  of  which  latter  form  the  subject 
of  this  chapter)  will  make  me  remember  it  to  the 
ktest  hour  of  my  life. 

There  was  something  portentous — a  still,  sur- 
duurged  air— about  the  whole  of  Tuesday,  the 
10th  of  July,  IS—,  as  though  nature  was  trem- 
Uing  and  cowering  beneath  the  coming  shock. 
From  about  eleren  o*clock  at  noon,  the  sky 
wore  a  lurid,  threatening  aspect,  that  shot  awe 
into  the  beholder;  su^gotinff  to  startled  fancy 
the  notion,  that  within  the  mm  confines  of  the 
« labouring  air**  mischief  was  working  to  the 
world. 

Hie  heat  was  intolerable,  keeping  almost  ere- 
ry  body  within  doors.  The  r^y  d(£s,  and  other 
cattle  m  the  streets,  stood  erery  where  panting 
and  loath  to  noove.  Hiere  was  a  prodigious  ex- 
citenient,or  rather  agitation.diflbsed  throughcmt 
the  countiy,  especiaOy  London ;  for.  strange  to 
tay,  (and  tlKmsands  will  reocrflect  the  circum- 
staoceO  it  had  been  for  some  time  confidently 
foretold  by  certain  enthusiasts,  relimous  as  well 
asphikwophicythattheearth  wasto  be  destroyed 
mt  Teiy  day ;  in  short,  that  the  awful  Judgment 
was  at  hand! 

By  the  time  I  reached  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, I  felt  a  feyer  of  excitement  I  found  an  air 
of  apprehension  throughout  the  whole  house.  My 
wife,  children  ^pd  youn(;  risitor,  were  all  toge- 
ther in  the  panour,  lookmg  out  for  me,  through 
the  window,  anxiously— uid  with  paler  faces 
than  they  might  choose  to  own.  The  visitor  just 

alhided  to,  by  the  way,  was  a  Miss  Agnes  P , 

a  ffiri  of  about  twenty-one,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  fUend  and  patient  of  mine.  Her  mother,  a 
widow,  (with  no  other  chUd  than  this,)  resided  in 
a  Tfllafe  about  fifty  miles  from  town— from  which 
she  was  expected,  in  a  few  days'  time,  to  take 
herdangbter  back  again  into  the  country.  Miss 
P was  without  exception  the  most  charm- 
ing yoans  woman  I  think  1  erer  met  with.  The 
b^ty  other  person  but  faintly  showed  fmlh  the 
kwefinesB  of  near  mind  and  the  amiability  of  her 
charKster.  There  was  a  rich  languor,  or  rather 
softness  of  expression  about  her  features,  that  to 
me  is  enchanting,  and  constitutes  the  highest 
and  rarest  state  of  feminine  loveliness.  Her 
dark,  pensire,  searching  eyes,  spoke  a  soul  full 
of  feeling  and  fancy.  If  you,relider,  had  \mtfeU 
tiieir  gaze— had  seen  them--Hiow  glisteninff  in 
hipud  radiance  upon  you,  firom  beneath  their 
kng  daik  ladies:  and  then  sparkling  with  en- 
uonasni,  while  tne  flush  of  excitement  was  on 
her  beautiful  features,  and  her  white  hands  has- 
%  folded  back  her  auburn  tresses  from  her  ala- 
Duter  brow,  your  heart  would  have  thrilled  as 
nine  often  has,  and  yon  would  with  me  hare  ex 
chimed  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy— ^  Star  of  your  sex!" 
ioe  tones  of  her  roice,  so  meDow  and  Tarious— 
uidher  whole  carriage  and  demeanour,  were  in 
jccordanoe  with  the  expression  of  her  feattires. 
in  person  she  was  a  Mttle  under  the  average 
ham,  but  most  exliuisitely  moulded  and  pro- 
fontmed;  and  there  was  a  Hebe-like  ease  and 
1* 


grace  about  all  her  floatnres.  She  exceHed  in 
almost  all  feminine  accomplishments;  but  the 
*^  things  wherein  her  soul  denghted,"  were  music 
and  romance.  A  more  imaginative,  ethcrealizcd 
creature  was  surely  never  known.  It  required 
all  the  fond  and  anxious  surveillance  of  her 
friends  to  prevent  her  carrying  her  tastes  to  ex- 
cess, and  becoming  in  a  miinner,  unfitted  for  the 
"  dull  commerce  ot  dull  earth ! "  No  sooner  had 
this  fair  being  made  her  ^ippcarance  in  my  housts 
and  given  token  of  sometbmg  like  a  prolonged  stay 
than  I  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintanoe.  Such  assiduous  calls  to  in- 
ouire  after  my  health,  and  ^at  of  my  family !— - 
Such  a  multitude  of  men— -young  ones,  to  boot— 
and  so  embarrassed  with  a  coneioussness  of  the 
poorness  of  the  pretence  that  drew  them  to  my 
house !  Such  matronly  inquiries  from  mothers 
and  elderly  female  relatires,  into  tbe  nature  and 

extent  of  "sweet  Miss  P 's  expectations  ?" 

During  a  former  stay  at  my  house,  about  six 
months  Mfore  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing. 

Miss  P surrendered  her  affections— (to  the 

delighted  surprise  of  all  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives)-^to  the  quietest  and  perhaps  worthiest  of 
her  claimants— a  young  man,  then  preparing  for 
orders  at  Oxford.  Never,  sure,  was  there  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  tastes  of  a  pledged 
couple ;  she  all  feeling,  romance,  enthusiasm ; 
"he  serene,  thoughtful,  uui  matter-of-fact.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  witness  their  occasional  colli- 
sions on  subjects  which  brought  into  play  their 
respective  tastes  and  qualities;  and  interesting 
to  note,  that  the  effect  was  invariably  to  raise  the 
one  in  the  other's  estimation,  as  if  they  mutually 
prized  most  the  qualities  of  the  other.    Young 

K had  spent  two  days  in  London— the 

greater  portion  of  them,  I  need  hardly  say,  at 
my  house— about  a  week  before ;  and  he  and  his 
fair  mistress  had  disputed  rather  keenly  on  the 
topic  of  general  discussion— the  predicted  event 
<^  the  lOth  of  July.  If  she  did  not  repose  implicit 
faith  in  the  prophecy,  her  belief  had,  somehow 
or  another,  acquired  a  most  disturbing  strength. 
He  laboured  hard  to  disabuse  her  oT  her  awful 
apprehensions ;  and  she  as  hard  to  overcome  his 
ODstinate  incredulity.  Each  was  a  little  too  ea- 
ger about  the  matter :  and  for  the  first  time  since 
Biey  had  known  each  other,  they  parted  with  a 
Htue  coldness :  yes,althou|riihe  was  to  set  off  the 
next  morning  for  Oxford!  In  short,  scarcely 
any  thing  was  talked  of  by  Agnes  but  the  coming 
lOtn  of  July:  and  if  she  did  not  anticipate  the 
actual  destructioo  of  the  globe,  and  the  final 
judgment  of  mankind,  she  at  least  looked  for- 
wani  to  some  event,  mjrsterious  and  tremend- 
ous. The  eloquent,  enthusiastic  creature  almost 
brought  over  my  placid  wife  to  her  way  of  think- 
ing. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression— which, 
however,  will  be  presently  found  to  have  been 
not  unnecessary.  After  staying  a  few  minutes 
in  the  parlour,  I  retired  to  my  library,  for  the 
purpose^  among  other  things,  of  makmg  those 
entries  m  my  Diary,  firom  which  these  **  Pas- 
sages" are  taken :  but  the  pen  lay  useless  in  my 
hand.  With  my  chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  my 
left  hand,  I  sat  at  my  desk,  lost  in  a  reverie;  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  tree  which  grew  in  the  yard 
and  overshadowed  my  windows.  How  still,  how 
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motiooless  was  every  kaf  1  What  sultry*  op- 
pressive, UDDatural  repose  I  How  it  would  nare 
clteered  me  to  hear  the  faintest "  sough"  of  wind 
— to  see  the  breeze  sweep  fresbemng  through 
ilie  leaves,  rustlinff  and  stirring  tb^n  into  life ! 
I  opened  my  wiMow,  untied  mv  neckerchief, 
and  loosened  my  shirt  collars — for  1  felt  suffii- 
cated  with  the  jbleat  I  heard  at  length  a  faint 
pattering  sound  among  the  leaves  of  the  tree— 
and  presently  there  fell  on  the  window-frame 
three  or  four  large  ominous  drops  of  rain.  Ailer 
gazing  upwards  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  sky,  I  once  more  settled 
down  to  writing;  and  was  dipping  my  pen  into 
the  ink-stand,  when  there  bu^ed  about  me,  a 
flash  of  lightning,  with  such  a  ghastly,  blinding 
splendour,  as  denes  all  description.  It  was  like 
what  one  might  conoeife  to  be  a  glimpse  of  hell 
— ^and  yet  not  a^fw^pse  merely— &*  it  continued, 
I  think,  six  ot  seven  seconds.  It  was  followed  at 
scarce  an  instants  interval,  with  a  crash  of  thun- 
der, as  if  the  world  had  been  smitten  out  of  its 
sphere  and  was  rending  asunder !  I  hope  these 
expressions  will  not  be  considered  hyperbolical. 
ISfo  one,  I  am  sure,  who  recollects  the  occur- 
rence I  am  describing,  will  require  the  appeal! 
May  J  never  see  or  tear  of  the  like  again.  The 
sudden  shock  almost  drove  me  out  of  my  senses. 
I  leaped  from  my  chair  with  consternation;  and 
could  think  of  nothing,  at  the  moment,  but  dos- 
ing my  eyes,  and  shutting  out  from  my  ears  the 
stunnmg  sound  of  the  thimder.  For  a  moment  I 
&tood  literally  stupified.  On  recovering  myself, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  airing  to  the  door,  and 
rush  down  stairs  in  search  of  my  wife  and  child- 
ren. I  heard,  on  my  way,  the  sound  of  shriekiog 
proqeed  from  the  parlour  in  which  I  had  left 
them.  In  a  moment  I  bad  my  wife  folded  in  my 
arms,  and  my  children  clinging  with  screams 
it>una  my  knees.  My  wife  bad  tainted.  While 
I  was  endeavouring  to  restore  her,  there  came  a 
second  flash  of  lightning,  equally  terrible  with 
the  first;  and  a  second  explosion  of  thunder,  loud 
as  one  could  imagine  the  discharge  of  a  thousand 
parks  of  artillery  directly  over  tead.  The  win- 
dows, in  fact  the  whole  house,  quivered  with  the 
shock.  The  noise  helped  to  recover  my  wife 
from  her  swoon. 

'*  Kneel  down.  Love!  Husband !"  she  gasped, 
endeavouring  to  drop  upon  her  knees,  ^^  Kneel 
down— [Hay  for  us!  We  are  undone!"  After 
shouting  tul  I  was  hoarse,  and  pulling  the  bell 
repeatcnly  and  violently,  one  of  the  servants 
made  her  appearance,  mit  in  a  state  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  her  mistress.  Both  of  them, 
however,  reomrered  themselves  in  a  few  minutes, 
roused  by  the  cries  of  the  children.  '*  Wait  a 
momen^  love,"  said  I,  **  and  I  will  fetoh  you  a 
few  reviving  drops."  1  stepped  into  the  back 
room,  where!  generally  kept  some  vials  of  drugs, 
and  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  sal- volatile.  The 
tlKiugbt  th^i  for  the  first  tune  struck  me,  that 

Miss  P was  not  in  the  parlour  I  had  just 

quitt^  ^f^rewasshe?  ^Vnat  would  i^  say 
to  all  tnisf  Giod  bless  me,  xvfaere  is  she?  1 
thought  with  increasing  trepidation. 

*'  bdward— Edward,"  I  exclaimed,  to  a  servant 
who  happened  to  pass  the  door  of  the  room  where 

I  was  standing, "  where  is  Miss  P ?" 

"      P ,  sir '-Why,-!  don't— Oh, 


yes,"*  he  replied,  snddeidy  recolleoting  himself, 
^*  about  five  minutes  ago  1  saw  her  run  very  swift 
up  stairs,  and  haveirt  seen  her  since,  sir." — 
^ What !"  I  exclaimed  with  increased  trqnda- 
tion, ''  Was  it  about  the  time  that  the  first  flash 
of  lightning  came  ?"  "  Yes  it  was,  sir"— "Take 
this  mto  your  mistress,  and  say  I'U  be  with  ber 
immediately,"  said  I,  giving  nim  what  I  had 
mixed.  I  rushed  up  stairs,  csdling  out  as  I  went, 
"  Agnes,  Agnes,  where  are  you  ?"  I  received  no 
answer.  At  lengdi  I  reached  the  floor  where  ber 
bed-room  lay.  The  door  was  closed  but  not  shut. 

*' Agnes!  Where  are  you?"  I  inquired  very 
agitatedly,  at  the  same  time  knocking  at  hnur 
door.    I  received  no  answer. 

*' Agnes!  Agnes!  For  God's  sake,  speak! 
Speal^  or  I  s&U  come  into  your  room  r'  I^o 
reply  was  made ;  and  I  thrust  open  the  door. 
Heavens!  Can  I  describe  what  I  saw? 

Within  less  than  a  yard  of  me  stood  the  most 
fearful  figure  my  eyes  have  ever  bcAield.  It  was 
Agnes  I  She  was  m  the  attitude  of  stepping  to 
the  door,  with  both  arms  extended,  as  if  in  a 
menacing  mood.  Her  hair  w^  partially  dishe* 
veiled.  Her  face  seemed  whiter  than  the  white 
dress  she  wore.  Her  lips  were  of  a  fiivid  hue. 
Her  eyes,  full  of  awful  expression— of  superna- 
tural lustre,  were  fixed  with  a  petriffing  stare, 
on  me.  Oh,  language  fails  me,  utterly !  Those 
eyes  have  never  since  been  absent  from  ne 
when  alone !  I  felt  as  though  they  were  bli^t« 
ing  the  life  within  me.  i  could  not  breathe, 
much  less  stir.  I  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  My  Hps  seemed  rigid  as  those  I 
looked  at.  The  horrors  of  night-mare  were  upon 
me.  My  eyes  at  length  closeid;  my  head  seemed 
tumuag  round ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  lost 
all  my  consciousness.  1  revived.  T^iere  was 
the  frightful  thing  still  before  me;  nay,  close  to 
me !  Thoiigh  I  looked  at  her,  I  never  once 
thought  of  Agnes  P .  1 1  was  the  tremend- 
ous appearance;  the  ioeffiLble  terror  gleamii^ 
from  her  eyes,  that  thus  overcame  me.  I  pro- 
test I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  dreaofol  I 
Miss  P contioned  standing  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  while  1  was  gazing  at  her  m  the 
manner  1  have  been  describing,  a  peal  of  thun- 
der roused  me  to  my  self-possession.  I  stepped 
towards  her,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  exclaiminff, 
^^  Agnes— Agnes!"— and  carried  her  to  the  be3, 
wh^e  I  laid  her  down.  It  required  some  little 
force  to  press  down  her  arms;  and  I  drew  the 
eyi^ds  over  her  staring  eyes  meehanically. 
\Yhile  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  flash  of  lightning 
flickered  luridly  over  her ;  but  ber  eye  neither 
quivered  nor  blinked.  She  seemed  to  nave  been 
sudd^y  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion :  in 
fact,  nothing  but  her  pulse— if  puhie  k  should  be 
called— and  faint  breathing  showed  that  she 
lived.  My  eye  wandered  over  her  whole  figure, 
dreading  to  meet  some  scinrching  traceof  Eght- 
ning;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Wbat 
WT happened  to  her?  Was  she  friditened — to 
death?  I  spoke  to  her;  I  called  her  by  her 
name,  loudly;  1  shook  her,  rather  violently:  I 
might  have  acted  it  all  to  a  statue.  1  rang  the 
chamber  bell  with  almost  frantic  vidence :  and 
pr^iently  my  wife  and  a  female  servant  made 
their  appearance  in  the  room;  but  I  was  far 
nxH«  embarrassed  than  ft*(kt^^lgf  ^t^^  pre- 
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.**  Is  she  lolled  ?**  mnnnnved  the  ftnrmer,  as 
sbettaggeFed  towards  the  bedjUDd  then  clone  coD- 
mlsiF^  to  me— *^  Has  the  U^^idiing  struck  her  f" 

I  was  crnnpelled  to  disengage  nwself  from  hOT 
grasp,  and  fanrnr  her  into  t&  acgoining  room« 
whither  I  called  a  senrant  to  attend  her;  and 
then  returned  to  my  hapless  patient.  But  what 
was  I  todo?  Medical  man  as  I  was,  I  never  had 
seen  a  patioat  in  such  circnmstanoes,  and  felt 
as  ijpx>rant  *  the  subject,  as  agitated.  It  was 
not  epilepsy ;  it  was  not  apofi^yj^  swoon,  nor 
any  known  species  of  hysteria.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  her  case,  and  what  enabled 
me  to  ascertain  the  natare  of  h^  disease,  was 
tbi^  fliat  if  I  happened  accidentally  to  alter  the 
nosrtioQ  of  her  limbs,  theurelam$a^for  a  ihori 
hme^  their  tuw  pottHon.  I^ for  instance,!  mored 
her  am,  it  renmined  for  a  while  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  had  last  placed  it|  and  gradually  re- 
smned  its  former  one.  Ifl  raised  hSr  into  an  up- 
cigfat  pQstnre,  she  contimied  sitting  so  without 
the  support  of  pillows,  or  otiier  assimnce,  as  ex- 
actly as  if  she  had  heard  me  express  a  wish  to 
Ibat  effect, and  assented  to  it;  but  the  horrid  Tap- 
cancy  of  her  aspect!  If  I  elevated  one  eyelid 
for  a  moment,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  eye,  it 
was  some  time  in  closing,  unless  I  drew  it  over 
myselfl  All  tibese  circumstances,  which  terrified 
the  servant  who  stood  shaking  at  mv  elbow,  and 
mattering,  ^ She's  possessed!  she's  possessed! 
Satan  has  her  !**  convinced  me  that  the  unfortu- 
natBTOong  lady  was  seiaed  with  catalepsy; 
that  rare,  mysterious  affection,  so  fearfully  blend- 
ing the  conditions  of  life  and  death :  presenting 
(so  to  tp^ak)  life  in  the  aspect  of  death,  and  death 
m  that  of  life!  I  felt  no  doubt  that  extreme  ter- 
ror operating  suddenly  on  a  nervous  system  most 
laghqr  excited,  and  a  vivid,  active  fancy,  had 
prodm^ed  ibe  effects  I  saw.  Doubtless  the  first 
feerrible  outbreak  of  the  thunder-storm,  espe- 
cially the  fierce  splendour  of  that  iUsh  of  lignt- 
ning  which  so  alarmed  myself,  apparently  cor- 
roborating and  realizing  all  her  awAil  apprehen- 
sioBs  of  tbe  predicted  event,  overpowered  her  at 
OQoe,  and  fiung  her  into  the  fearful  situation  in 
which  I  fovnd  ner :  that  of  one  abkbstxd  in  her 
terror-struck  flight  towards  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  But  again— the  thought  struck  me, 
had  she  received  any  direct  injury  from  the  ligfat- 
aing?  Haditblinoedher?  It  might  be  so^  for 
I  could  make  no  impressioo  on  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes.  Nothing  cooM  startle  thon  into  action, 
tliq^seemed  a  little  more  dilated  than  usual, 
but  fixed* 

I  confess  that,  besides  the  other  agitating  oir- 
cumstanoes  of  the  moment,  this  extraordinary, 
this  unprecedented  case  too  much  distracted  my 
self-possessien,  te  enable  me  promptly  to  deal 
with  it.  1  had  heaid  and  read  of,  but  never  be- 
fore seen  such  a  case.  Ifo  time,  however,  was  to 
beloaL  I  determined  to  resort  at  once  to  strong 
antimasmodic  treatment  I  bled  her  from  the 
ana  mefy,  applied  blisters  behind  tiie  ear,  im- 
mersed her  fea,  which,  toaether  with  her  hands, 
were  cold  as  marble,  m  hot  water,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  into  her  mouth  a  little  opium  and 
ether.  Whilst  tbe  servants  were  busted  about 
her,  nndressing  her,  and  canying  my  directkiis 
into  effect,  I  stepped  for  a  moment  mto  the  ad- 
room,  wnere  I  found  oqr  wifo  just  reco- 


vering from  a  vidoit  ti.  of  hysterics.  Her  loud 
laughter,  thouch  so  near  me,  I  had  not  once 
heard,qo  absoroed  was  I  with  the  moanfol  case 

ef  Miss  "P .    After  cootiauing  with  her  tin 

she  recovered  suiiciently  to  accompany  me  down 

stairs,  I  returned  to  Miss  P 's  bed-room. 

She  continued  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  bad  left  her.  Though  the  water  was  hot  enough 
almost  to  l^rboil  her  tender  feet,  it  produced  no 
sensible  efect  on  the  circulation  or  the  state  ot 
the  skin;  and  finding  a  strong  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck.  I 
determmed  to  have  her  cupped  between  tne 
shoulders.  1  went  down  stairs  to  drop  a  line  to 
the  apothecary,  requesting  him  to  come  imme- 
diatdy  with  h&  cupping  instmmenti.  As  I  was 
delivering  the  note  mto  the  bands  of  a  sorvant,a 
man  rushed  up  to  the  open  door,  where  I  was 
standing,  and  breathless  with  haste,  begged  ny 
instant  attendance  on  a  patient  closed,  who 
had  just  met  with  a  severe  accident  Relying  on 
the  unmediate  arrival  of  Mr. ,  the  apotheca- 
ry, I  put  on  my  hat  and  great-coat,  took  my  um- 
brella, and  followed  the  man  who  had  summoned 
me  out  It  rained  in  torrents,  for  the  storm,  after 
about  twenty  minutes*  intermission,  burst  forOi 
again  with  unabated  violence.  The  thunder  and 
liS^|tning  wer^  really  awful ! 

(The  new  patient  proved  to  be  a  noted  and 
very  profane  ooxer,  who  had  in  retaming  home 
didocated  his  ancle.  His  pain  and  blasphemies 
were  hoorrible^  and  during  one  of  his  impreca- 
tions a  flash  of^ lightning  sBruck  him  dead  !] 

I  hurried  home,  full  S  agitation  at  the  scene  I 
had  just  quitted,  and  meluicholy  apprehensions 
conceniing  the  one  to  which  I  was  returning. 
On  reachmg  my  lovely  patient's  room,  I  found, 
alas !  no  sensible  effects  produced  by  the  very 
active  means  which  had  been  adq>ted.  She  lay 
in  bed,  the  aspect  of  h^  features  apparently  the 
same  as  when  I  last  saw  her.  Her  eyes  were 
closed:  her  cheeks  very  pale, and  mouth  rather 
open,  as  if  she  were  on  tbe  point  of  speaking. 
The  nair  hung  in  a  little  disonler  on  each  side  of 
her  face,  havmg  escaped  fhxn  beneath  her  cap. 
My  wife  sate  b^ide  her,  grasping  her  right  hand 
—weeping,  and  almost  stupified ;  and  the  servant 
that  was  m  the  room  when  I  entered,  seemed  so 
bewildered  as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  As  it 
was  now  nearly  nine  o'clook,  and  setting  dark, 
I  ordered  candles.  1  took  one  orthem  in  my 
hand,  opened  her  eye-lids^  and  passed  and  re- 
passed tne  candle  several  tunes  before  her  eyta^ 
but  it  produced  no  apparent  effect  Neither  the 

Se-lios  blinked,  nor  the  pupils  contracted.  I 
en  took  out  my  penknife,  and  made  a  thrust 
widi  the  open  blade,  as  though  I  intended  to 
phmg  it  into  her  riffht  eye;  it  seemed  as  if  I 
might  have  buried  me  bbde  in  the  socket,  for 
the  shock  or  resistance  called  fordi  by  ti^  at- 
tempt I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  havmg  for  a 
moment  displaced  my  wife,  and  found  it  damp 
and  cold ;  but  when  I  suddenly  left  it  suspended , 
itcontinaed  so  for  a  few  moments,  andionly  gra- 
dually resumed  its  former  situation.  I  presMd 
the  Intck  of  tbe  blade  of  my  penknife  upon  the 
flesh,  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  (one  of  the  tenderest 
parts  perhaps  of  the  whole  body,)  but  she  evinced 
not  the  slightest  sensation  or  pain.  1  shouted 
suddealy  and  loudly  in  her  ears :  but  with  simi- 
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lar  ill  success.  I  felt  at  an  extremity.  Com< 
pletely  baffled  at  aU  points:  discouragfed  and 
agitated  beyond  expression,  I  left  Miss 


in  the  care  of  a  nurse,  whom  I  bad  sent  for  to 
attend  upon  her,  at  the  instance  of  my  wife,  and 
hastened  to  my  study  to  see  if  my  books  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  this,  to  me, 
new  and  inscrutable  disorder.  After  nunting 
about  for  some  time,  and  finding  but  little  to  the 
purpose,  I  prepared  for  bed,  determining  on  the 
next  morning  to  send  off  for  Miss  P *s  mo- 
ther, and  Mr.  N— —  from  Oxford,  and  also  to 

call  upon  my  eminent  friend.  Dr.  D ,  and 

hear  what  his  superior  skill  and  experience 
might  be  able  to  suggest    In  passiiu;  Miss 

P 's  room,  I  stepped  in  to  take  my  farewell 

for  the  evening.  **  BcMBiutiful,  unfortunate  crea- 
ture V*  thought  I,  as  I  stood  gsGdng  moumfull]^  on 
her,  with  my  candle  in  my  hand,Teaning  against 
the  bed-post.  "What  mystery  is  upon  thee? 
What  awful  change  has  come  over  tnee? — the 
l^oom  of  the  grave  and  the  light  of  life— both  ly- 
mg  upon  thee  at  once.  Is  thy  mind  palsied  as  tny 
brayr  How  long  is  this  Strang  state  to  last? 
How  long  art  thou  doomed  to  hnser  thus  on  the 
confines  of  both  worlds,  so  that  those,  in  either, 
who  lore  thee  may  not  claim  thee! '  Heaven 
£uide  our  thoughts  to  discover  a  remedy  for  thy 
fearful  disorder !"  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
her  any  longer;  and  after  kissing  her  lips,  hur- 
ried up  to  bed,  charging  the  nurse  to  summon 
me  the  moment  that  any  chance  whatever  was 
"  * !  in  Miss  P — - — .  idare  say,  I  shall 


_ .  easily  believed  when  I  apprize  the  reader  of 
the  trouDled  night  that  followed  such  a  troubled 
day.  The  thunder  storm  itself,  coupled  with  the 
predictions  of  the  day,  and  apart  from  its  attend- 
ant incidents  that  have  been  mentioned,  was 
calculated  to  leave  an  awful  and  permanent  im- 
pression in  one's  mind.  "  If  I  were  to  live  a 
century  hence,  I  could  not  forget  it,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer.  "  The  thunder  and  lightning 
were  more  appalling  tiian  I  ever  witnessed  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  region  of  storms  and 
hurricanes.  The  air  had  b^n  long  surchai^ed 
with  electricity;  and  I  predicted  several  days 
beforehand,  that  we  should  have  a  storm  of  very 
unusual  violence.  But  when  witiii  this  we  cou- 
ple the  strange  prophecy  that  gained  credit  wiUi 
a  prodigious  number  of  those  one  would  have 
suspected  to  be  above  such  things— neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  the  worid  was  to  come  to  an 
end  on  that  very  day,  and  the  judgpient  of  man- 
kind to  follow :  I  say,  the  coincidence  of  the 
events  was  not  a  little  sin^ar,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  common  folks  withwonderand  fear.  I 
dare  say,  if  one  could  but  find  them  out,  that 
there  were  instances  of  people  being  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  on  the  occasion.  Town  to  you 
candidly  that  I^  for  one,  felt  a  little  scjueamish, 
and  had  not  a  httle  difficulty  in  bolstering  up  my 
courage  with  Virgil's  FeUx  qui  potirn  rerwn 
cogrumere  causas"  SfC, 

1  did  not  so  much  sleep  as  dose  interruptedly 
for  the  first  three  or  four  nonrs  after  getting  into 
bed.  I,  as  well  as  my  alarmed  Emily,  would 
start  up  occasionally,  and  sit  listening,  under  tiie 
apprehension  that  we  heard  a  shriek,  or  some 

other  such  sound,  proceed  from  Miss  r 's 

room.    The  image  of  the  blind  boxer  flitted  in 


fearftil  forms  about  me,  and  my  ears  seemed  to 
ring  with  his  curses.  It  must  have  been,  I  should 
think,  between  two  and  three  'o*clock,  wh«i  I 
dre^imed  that  1  leaped  out  of  bed,  under  an  im- 
pulse sudden  as  irresistible— slipped  on  my  dress- 
ing gown,  and  hurried  down  stairs  to  the  back 
drawing  room.  On  opening  the  door,  I  found  the 
room  lit  up  with  funeral  tapers,  and  the  apparel 
of  a  dead  room  spread  about  At  the  further  end 
lay  a  coffin  on  tressels,  covered  wflb  a  long  sheet, 
with  the  figure  of  an  old  woman  sitting  beside  it 
with  long  streaming  white  hair,  and  her  eyes, 
bright  as  the  lightning,  directed  towards  me  with 
a  fiendish  stare  of  exultation.  Suddenly  she  rose 
up— pulled  off  the  sheet  that  covered  the  coffin — 
pushed  aside  the  lid— plucked  out  the  body  of 
Miss  P , dashed  it  on  the  floor^and  tram- 

Sled  upon  it  with  apparent  triumph!  This  horrid 
ream  woke  me  and  haunted  my  waJdng  thoughts. 
May  I  never  pass  such  a  disnud  night  again. 

I  rose  from  bed  in  the  morning,  feverish  and 
unrefresli^ ;  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  hurried 

to  Miss  P 's  room.    The  mustard  apnlkni- 

tions  to  the  sdes  of  the  feet,  together  widi  the 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  had  prcMUced  the  usual 
local  effects  without  afi«ecting  the  comj^nt 
Both  her  pulse  and  breathing  continued  calm. 
The  only  change  perceptible  in  the  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  a  slignt  paJlor  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheeks;  and  I  fancied  there  was  an 
expression  about  the  mouth  approaching  to  a 
smile.  She  had,  I  found,  continued,  throughout 
the  night,  motionless  and  silent  as  a  corpse. 
With  a  profound  sigh  I  tobk  my  seat  beside  her. 
and  examined  the  eyes  narrowly,  but  perceived 
no  change  in  them.  What  was  to  be  done?  How 
was  she  to  be  roused  from  this  fearful,— if  not 
fatal  lethargy  ? 

While  1  was  gazing  intently  on  her  features.  1 
fancied  that  I  perceived  a  slight  muscular  twitch- 
ing about  the  nostrils.  I  stepped  hastily  down 
stairs,  (just  as  a  drowning  man,  they  say,  catches 
at  a  strawO  and  returned  witb  a  phial  of  the 
strongest  solution  of  ammonia,  which  I  appfied 
freely  with  a  feather  to  the  interior  of  the  nos- 
trils. This  attempt,  also,  was  unsuccessful  as 
the  former  ones.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelhifls 
with  which  I  witnessed  these  repeated  failures 
to  stimulate  her  torpid  sensibilities  into  action 
and  not  knowing  wluait  to  say  or  do,I  retunied  t» 
dress  wiQi  fedii^  of  unutterable  despondem^. 
Whfle  dressing,  it  struck  me  that  a  blister  migjbt 
be  applied  with  success  along  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  spine.  Hie  moro  I  thought  of  this  etxpe-^ 
dient  the  more  feasible  it  appeared^— it  would 
be  such  a  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  ner* 
vous  s]rstem— in  all  probabilttr  (ae  very  seat  and 
souroe  of  the  disorder !— I  ordiered  one  to  be  scttt 
fbr  instantly,  and  myself  applied  it,  before  I  went 
down  to  breakfast  As  soon  as  I  iuul  despatctied 
the  few  morning  patients  that  called.I  wrote  kn- 
peratively  to  Mr.  N  ,  at  Oxford,  and  to 

Miss  P 's  rooter,  entreating  them  by  all 

the  love  they  boro  Agnes,  to  come  to  her  instant- 
ly. I  then  set  out  for  fir.  P-7-; — *s,  whom  I 
found  just  starting  on  his  daily  visits.  I  commu- 
nicated tiie  whole  case  to  him.  He  listened  wi& 
interest  to  my  statement,  and  told  me  he  had 
once  a  similar  case  in  his  own  practice,  which^ 
alast  terminated  flitatty  in  spite  of  the  most  inx- 
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i0w  and  oonbinefl  fl&rti  of  tbe  «ittt  of  the  &- 
caKy  ID  London.  He  approved  of  the  course  1 
had  adopted— most  especial^  the  blister  on  the 
spioe;  and  earaestljr  recoauDended  me  to  resort 
togahramsm— if  Miss  P—  should  not  he  re- 
lieved fixxn  the  fit  before  the  evening— when  he 
IKumiaed  lo  call  and  assist  in  carrying  into  effiBCt 
what  lie  reoonunended* 

**  Is  it  that  heantifol  giii  I  saw  in  yoiir  pew  last 
Sonday,  at  church  ?"  &  inquired  suddenly. 

**  Hie  same— ^  same !"— I  replied  withasigh. 

Dr.  I> continued  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 

^  Poor  creatnrel"— he  exclaimed  with  an  air 
ef  deq>  coocem,  ** one  so  beautiful!  Do  you 
loMMT  I  Ifaoaght  I  DOW  and  then  percetred  a  rery 
xemadcaUe  expressioQ  in  her  eye,  especiaUy 
while  that  fine  volnn^urv  was  playing.  Is  she  an 
entesiast  about  music?'* 

^  PassioivUely— derotodhr'*— 

« Well  try  it  !'*  he  replied  brisUy,  with  a  con- 
fident aii^<^Weni  try  it!"  Fir^n^t  us  disturb 
te  narroos  torpor  with  a  slight  shock  of  galran- 
isBy  and  then  try  the  e^ct  of  your  orffiin."  I 
listened  to  the  suggestioo  with  mterestrbut  was 
not  mute  so  sanguine  in  my  expectations  as  my 
friead  aiq(>eared  to  be. 

In  the  iHiole  range  of  disoiders  that  a&ct  the 
bamaa  finame,  there  is  not  one  so  extraordinary, 
m  niysterioinu  so  incapable  of  managemfflt,  as 
that  which  afficted  the  truly  unfortunate  young 
la4F9  whose  case  I  am  narrating.  It  has  given 
Ase  to  almost  infinite  speoulationy  and  is  admit- 
ted, I  believe,  on  all  hands  to  be— if  I  may  so 
speak— «  nosological  anomaly.  Van  Swieten 
vividly  and  picturesquely  enough  compares  it  to 
that  condition  of  the  body,  which,  according  to 
andent  fiction,  was  produced  in  the  beholder  by 
the  appalling  sight  of  Medusa's  head— 

"« 8ud&i  MeduBBB  vnltus.** 
The  medical  writers  of  antiquity  have  left  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  this  disotfe  in  their  ds^r 
—but  given  the  most  obscure  and  unsatisfactory 
description  a[  it,  confounding  it,  in  man^  in- 
stances, with  other  disorden— apcmlexy,  epilep- 
qr,  and  swooning.  Celsos,  aocoitUng  to  Van 
Meten,  describes  such  ]MLtientB  as  these  in 


.MestkBi,  under  the  term,  ^  attonUiy"  which  is  a 
Dranslatinn  of  the  title  1  have  prefixed  to  this 
paper ;  while  in  our  own  day,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Culen  classes  it  as  a  species  of  apoi^exy,  at  the 
same  time  stating  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
flennine  instance  of  catalepsy.  He  had  also 
founds  he  sajrs,  those  cases  whudh  were  reported 
Mch,  to  lie  feigned  ones.  More  modem  science, 
however,  ^tinctly  recognizes  the  disease  as  one 
peculiar  auod  independent;  and  is  borne  out  by 
flomeroas  and  unquestionable  cases  of  catalepsy, 
recorded  by  sooie  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  nrofession.  Dr.  Jebb,  in  particular,  in  the 
appfn<1ix  to  bis  **  Select  Cases  of  Paralysis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities,"  relates  a  remarkable  and 
afecting  instance  of  a  cataleptic  patient 

On  returning  home  from  my  daily  round— in 
which  my  dejected  air  was  remarked  by  all  the 
patientB  I  baa  visited— I  found  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  Miss  P  ■  The  nurse  had  failed  in 
^H^^og  even  arrow-root  down  her  rooutl^  and 
fiading  it  was  not  swallowed,  was  compelled  to 
desist,  lor  fear  of  choking  bear.  She  was,  there- 
fbre,  oibUged  to  resort  to  other  means  <rf  convey- 


ing snpport  to  her  exhausted  frame.  Thebhster 
on  the  spine,  and  the  renewed  sinajNsims  to  flie 
feet,  had  Buied  to  make  any  impression !  Thus 
was  every  successive  attempt  an  utter  failure ! 
The  disorder  c<Hitinued  absolutely  inaccessible 
to  the  approaches  of  medicine.  The  baffled  al^ 
tendants  could  but  look  at  her,  and  lament. 
Good  God^  was  Agnes  to  continue  in  this  dread- 
ful condition  till  her  energies  sunk  in  death? 
What  would  become  of  her  lover?  of  her  mo- 
ther? These  considerations  totally  destroyed 
my  peace  of  mind.  I  could  neither  thyik,  r^d, 
eat,  nor  remain  any  #here  but  in  the  cham- 
ber, where, alas!  my  presence  was  so  unavail^ 
ing! 

Dr.  D  made  his  appearance  soon  after 

dinner;  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  rooin 
where  our  natient  lay.  Though  a  little  paler 
Ann  before,  her  features  were  placid  as  those  of 
the  chiselled  marble.  Notwitnstandhig  all  slie 
had  suffisred,and  the  fearful  situation  m  which 
she  lay  at  that  moment,  she  still  looked  very 
beautiraL  Her  cap  was  off,  and  her  rich  auburn 
hair  lay  negligent!  v  on  each  side  of  her,  upon  the 
pillow.  Her  forehead  was  white  as  alabaster. 
She  lay  with  her  head  tomed  a  little  en  one  aide,- 
and  her  two  small  white  hands  were  clapped  to- 
gether over  h^  bosom.  This  was  the  nurse*s 
arrangement :  for  **  poor  sweet  young  lady,"  she 
said,  ^I  could'nt  bear  to  see  her  laid  straS^ 
along,  with  her  arms  close  beside  her,  like  si 
corpse,  so  I  tried  to  make  her  look  as  much 
asleep  as  possible.*'  The  impression  of  beau^, 
however,  conveyed  by  her  symmetrical  and  tran- 
ouil  features,  was  disturbed  as  soon  as  lifting  ^p 
the  eyelids,  we  saw  the  fixed  stare  of  the  ^es. 
They  were  not  glassy  or  corpse-like,  but  bright 
as  those  of  life,  with  a  little  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
pression of  epilepsy.  We  raised  her  in  bed.  and 
she,  as  before,  sate  upri^t,  bqt  with  a  blanks 
absent  aq[)ect,  that  was  lamentable  and  u^nate- 
raL  Her  arms,  when  lifted  and.  suspended,  djd 
not  fall4  but  «mw  down  agaio  gradually.  We  re 
turned  ner  gently  to  her  recumbent  posture,  and 
determined  at  once  to  try  the  efect  of  galvanism 
upon  her.  My  madiine  was  soon  brm^^t  into 
the  room ;  and  when  we  had  duly  arranged  mat- 
ters, we  directed  the  nurse  to  quit  the  chamber 
for  a  short  time,  as  the  effect  of  ^vanism  is  ge- 
nerally found  too  startling  to  be  witnessed  by  a 
female  spectator.    I  wish  1  had  not  myself  seen 

it  in  the  case  of  Miss  P !  Her  colour  went 

and  came— her  eyelids  and  mouth  started  open 
—and  she  stared  wildly  about  her  with  the  as- 
pect of  one  starting  out  of  bed  in  a  fright  1 
thought  at  one  moment  that  the  horrid  spell  was 
broken,  for  she  sate  up  suddenly,  leaned  for- 
wards towards  iqe,  and  her  mouth  opened  as 
though  she  were  about  to  speak ! 

^  Agnes !  Agnes !  dear  Asnes!  Si)eak,speak 
but  a  word !  Bey  you  live  !^*  I  exclaimed,  rush- 
ing forwards,  and  folding  my  arms  round  her. 
Ams,  she  heard  me— she  saw  me— not,  but  fell 
back  in  bed  in  her  former  state!  When  the 
galvanic  shook  was  conveyed  to  her  limbs,  it 
produced  the  usual  effects— dreadful  to  behold 
m  all  cases— but  agonizing  to  me,  in  the  case  of 

Miss  P *    TSb  last  subject  on  which  I  had 

seen  the  effects  of  galvanism,  previous  to  the 
present  instance,  was  the  body  of  an  executed 


!• 
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malefactor  ;*  and  the.aasociatiaiii  revived  oo  tiie 
present  occasion  were  alnxist  too  painfiil  to  bear. 
1  begged  my  friend  to  desist,  for  1  saw  the  at* 
tempt  was  bopeless,  and  I  would  not  allow  her 
Render  frame  to  be  agitated  to  no  purpose.  My 
mind  misgave  me  for  ever  making  the  attempt. 
What,  thought  I,  if  we  have  fatally  disturbed  die 
nervous  system,  and  prostrated  the  small  remains 
of  streaigth  she  had  left?  While  I  was  tortaiinff 
mjrself  with  such  fears  as  these,  Dr. laid 


down  the  rod,  with  a  melanchdy  air,  exclaiming 
— *' Well,  what  w  to  be  ^ne  now  ?  I  cannot  teU 
yon  how  sanguine  I  was  about  the  success  of  this 
experiment!  *  ♦  «  Do  you  know 
whether  she  ever  had  a  fit  of  qiilepsy  ?*'  he  in- 
quired. 

*' No— not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  beard 
ofitifshehad." 

^  ^  Had  she  generally  a  horror  of  thunder  and 
li^tning?*' 

^*  Oh— quite  the  contrary !  she  felt  a  sort  of  ec- 
stacy  on  such  occasions,  and  has  written  some 
beautiful  verses  during  their  continuance.  Such 
seemed  rather  her  hour  of  inspiration  than  other- 
wise!" 

**  Do  you  think  the  li^tning  has  affected  her? 
Do  you  think'her  sight  is  desGxi^ed?" 

*^I  have  no  means  of  Imowmg  whether  the 
immobility  of  ihe  oupils  arises  from  blindiness, 
or  is  only  one  of  .£e  temporary  effects  of  cata- 

*^llien  she  believed  tilie  prophecy,  you  think, 
of  the  world's  destruction  on  liiesday^'* 

"^  No-1  don't  think  she  exactly  Mieoed  it :  but 
I  am  sure  that  day  brought  with  it  awful  appre- 
hensions—or atlcast  a  tearful  degree  of  uncer- 
tain^»» 

"  Well^— between  ourselves— there  was  some- 
HoDs  very  stranjge  in  the  coincidence,  was  there 
not?  Nodnng  m  life  ever  shook  my  firmness  as 
it  was  shalien  yesterday !  I  almost  fiamcied  the 
eartili  was  quiferinff  in  its  sphere  !'* 

''It  taoi  a  dreadfiil  day !  One  I  shall  never 
forj{et!— 77br  is  the  image  of  it,'*  I  exclaimed, 
pomting  to  the  poor  sufferer— '^  which  will  be 
engraven  on  my  mind  as  kmg  as  I  live !— But  ^ 

worst  is,  perhaps,  yet  to  be  told  yoQ^  McN >, 

ncr  lover,  to  whom  she  was  very  soon  to  Tiave 


*AwoidaboutUiatcMe.bytheway,iii|MMiiii.  The 
spQCtade  wu  truly  horrible.  When  1  enterad  the  room 
where  the  experunenis  were  to  take  place,  the  body  of  m 
man  named  Carter,  which  had  been  cut  down  Orom  the 
allows  scarce  lialf  an  hour,  was  lyinf  on  the  tab'o;  and 
the  cap  beittf  reoioved,  bia  frightAil  feaOirea,  distorted 
with  the  agonies  of  suffocatioo,  were  visible.  The  crime 
he  bad  been  hanged  for.  was  murder :  and  a  brawny,  des- 
perate ruffian  he  looked !  None  of  tiis  clothes  were  re- 
moved. I  le  wore  a  fustian  jacket,  and  drab  knee-breeches, 
rhe  first  time  that  the  galvanic  shock  waa  conveyed  to 
mm  will  never,  I  dare  say,  be  fbrifotten  by  any  one  preaent. 
We  all  ahrunk  from  the  table  m  conetcmatioo,  with  the 
momentary  belief,  that  we  had  positively  brought  the  man 
back  to  life;  for  be  suddenly  sprung  up  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture: his  arms  waved  wildly :  the  colour  rushed  into  his 
clieeks :  hii)  lips  were  drawn  apart  so  as  to  show  all  his 
teeth,  and  his  eyes  glared  at  us  with  apparent  fury.  One 
young  man,  a  medical  student,  shrieked  violemly,  and  waa 
carried  fut  in  a  swoon.  One  gentleman  Dreeuntl  who  hap- 
pened to  be  nearest  to  the  upper  port  or  the  body,  was  al 
most  knocked  down  with  the  violent  bkm  he  received 
nom  the  left  arm.  Jt  was  sometime  beftne  any  of  uaooold 
re(»verprea«oce  of  mind  suiBcitnt  to  ivooeed  with  the 
•iperinents. 


been  married,  be  will  soon  be  here  diortly  to 
see  her*' 

**  My  God !"  exclaimed  Dr.  D clasping 

his  hands,  eyeing  Miss  P ,  with  intense 

commisseration— *'  What  a  fearful  bride  for  him  ? 
TwiD  drive  him  mad!" 

'^I  dread  his  coming- I  know  not  what  we 
shall  do!— And,  then,  Qiere's  her  moiher—^poar 
M  lady !  her  I  have  written  to,  and  expect  al- 
most hourly !" 

^  Why,  what  an  accumulation  of  shocks  and 
miseries!  it  will  be  upsettinff  you!"  said  my 
friend,  sedng  me  pale  and  ajgjtated. 

*^  Well!"  be  continued—^  cannot  now  stay 
here  longei^yonr  misery  is  catehing;  and  be- 
sides, 1  am  most  pressinji^y  enga|[ea ;  but  yon 
may  rely  on  my  services,  if  you  should  require 
them  in  any  way." 

My  friend  took  hu  departure^leaving  me  more 
disconsdate  than  ever.  Before  ratinog  to'  bed, 
I  rubbed  in  mustard  upon  the  chief  stirfaces  of 
the  body,  hoping,  tiiough  fhintly,  tiiat  it  might 
have  some  eflectm  rousing  the  system.  Ikneded 
down,  before  stepping  into  bed,  and  eamesthr 
prayed,'that  as  all  human  etfbrts  seemed  bafflea> 
the  Aluufl^y  would  set  her  free  from  the  thral- 
dom in  wnioh  she  lay,  and  restore  her  to  li^,and 
those  who  loved  her  more  than  life!  nonmft 
came— it  found  me  by  her  bedside  as  usual,  and 
her,  in  no  wise  altered— apparently  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse!  If  the  unvarying  monotony  of 
my  descriptions  should  fatigue  the  reader— what 
must  the  actoal  monotony  Sad  h<^lesuiess  have 
been  to  me. 

While  I  was  sitting  beside  Miss  P ,  I 

heard  my  youngest  boy  come  down  stairs,  and 
ask  to  be  let  into  the  room.  He  was  a  little  fair- 
haired  youngster,  about  three  years  of  age :  and 
had  always  oeen  an  especial  favourite  of  Miss 

P ^"s:  her  ^  own  tweet  p^,"  as  the  poor  girl 

herself  called  him.  Detenmned  to  throw  no 
chance  away,  I  beckoned  him  in,  and  took  him 

on  my  knee.    He  caQed  to  Miss  P ,  as  if 

he  thought  her  asleqi:  patted  her  ihce  with  his 
little  hands,  and  kissed  her.  ""  Wake,  wake!— 
'Cousin  Aggy— get  up !"  he  cried,  ^  Pitpa  say, 
'*tis  time  to  get  up!— Do  you  sleep  wim  ey0 
open.'*  Eh?— Cousin  Aggy?"  He  looked  at  her 
intently  for  some  moments,  and  seemed  fright- 
ened. He  turned  pale  and  strugried  to  get  oflT 
my  knee.  I  allowed  him  to  go:  and  he  ran  to  his 
mother,  who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  hid  his  face  behind  her. 

I  passed  breakfast  time  in  great  apprehensioB 
—expecting  the  two  arrivals  1  have  mentioned. 
I  knew  not  now  to  prepare  eidier  the  mother  or 
the  betrothed  husband  for  the  scene  that  avraited 
them,  and  which  I  had  not  particularly  described 
to  th^.  It  was  with  no  httle  trepidation  that  1 
heard  the  startling  knock  of  ^  general  post- 
man: and  with  infinite  astonishment  and  doubt, 
that  I  took  out  of  the  servant's  hands,  a  letter 

from  Mr.  N ,  for  poor  Agnes!  ForaiHiiie 

1  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Had  he  received 
the  alarming  express  I  had  forwarded  to  him ; 

and  did  he  write  to  Miss  P !    Or  was  he 

unexpectedly  absent  from  Oxford  when  it  ar- 
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fired?  The  latter  sajppoaitioD  was  corroborated 
iff  the  postmark,  whicn  I  obaerred  was  LodcoId. 
1  ielt  it  my  duty  to  open  the  letter.  Alas !  it  was 

ma  gay  strain ;  unusually  cay  for  N ;  in- 

fermiDg  Agnes  that  be  had  been  suddenly  sum- 
mooed  into  Lincolnshire,  to  his  cousin's  wedding 
—where  he  was  rery  happy— both  on  account  <h 
his  relatire's  happiness,  and  the  anticip^ion  of  a 
nmikr  scene  bemg  in  store  for  himself!  Every 
line  was  buoyant  with  hope  and  animation;  but 
die  postM^nm  most  affected  roe. 

"P.  S.  The  tenth  of  July^  by  the  way— my 
Affsy !  If  it  an  orer  with  us,  sweet  Pytlionis- 
ssr  Are  you  and  I  at  this  moment  on  separate 
frigmentsofthefi^obe?  I  shall  seal  my  conquest 
orer  you  with  a  kiss  when  I  see  you.  Remem- 
ber, foo  parted  from  me  in  a  peL  yon  naughty 
Qoe !  andkiseed  me  rather  cddly.  But  that  is  the 
way  that  your  sex  always  end  arguments,  when 
yga  are  ranquisbed!'* 

1  read  these  Unes  in  silence!— my  wife  burst 
iaiD  tears.  As  soon  as  I  had  recorered  a  little 
from  the  emoCkm  occasioned  by  a  oerusal  of  the 
letter,  I  listened  to  send  a  seoona  summons  to 

Mr.  N ^  and  directed  it  to  Lipcohi,  whither 

he  had  requited  Miss  P  to  address  him. 

Without  explaining  the  precise  nature  of  Miss 
P ^'s  seizure,!  gaye  him  warning  that  he 


t  bury  np  to  town  instantlv;  and  that  even 

then  it  was  to  the  last  desree  doubtful  whether 
he  would  see  her  alire.  After  this  little  occur- 
rence, I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  go  up  stairs 
again  and  look  upon  the  unfortunate  girl.  Mv 
heart  fluttered  at  the  door,  and  when  1  entered, 
1  bunt  into  tean.  1  could  utter  no  more  than 
the  words,  **  poor,  poor  Asnes !''  and  withdrew. 
I  was  shoesed,  and  indeed  enraged,  to  find  in 
one  of  the  laanunff  papers,  a  paragraph  statins, 

though  inaccurately,  tne  nature  oT  Miss  P -'s 

ilkunw.  Who  could  have  been  so  unfeeling  as 
to  make  the  poor  girl  an  object  of  public  wonder 
and  pity?  I  neirer  ascertained^  though  I  made 
every  in^mry,  from  whom  the  mtelbgence  was 


One  of  my  patients  that  dav  happened  to  be  a 
■iece  of  the  TeneraUe  and  honoured  Dean  of 

— ,  at  whose  house  she  resided.    He  was  in 

the  room  when  I  called;  and  to  explain  what  he 
caBed  ^  the  i^oom  of  my  manner,*^!  gave  him  a 
M  aooount  of  the  mdancholy  event  which  had 
oecorred.  He  listmed  to  me  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  fiice. 

^Bnt  yon  hare  not  tried  the  efR^ct  of  mtmc— 
ef  wfaicfa  yoo  say  sfte  is  so  fond !  Do  you  not  in- 
tttd  to  resort  to  it?**  I  told  him  it  was  our  in- 
toBtioo;  and  that  our  agitation  was  the  only 
reason  why  we  didnpttry  the  eSsct  of  it  imme- 
dial^  after  the  gilvanism. 

**  Nopw^  Doctor,  excuse  an  old  clergyman,  will 
von  f  said  the  venerable  and  pious  Dean,laying 
MS  hand  on  my  ana,,**  and  let  me  suggest  that 
the  experiment  may  not  be  the  less  successful 
with  tbe  blessiiig  of  God,  if  it  be  introduced  in 
file  conrse  of  a  reli|poos  service.  Come,  Doctor, 
what  aay  yoo?"  I  paused. 
^  Have  yon  any  objection  to  my  calling  at  your 
omse  this  eveninc,  and  reading  tbe  service  ap- 
oitttBd  by  our  cfaurdi  for  the  visitation  of  the 
^?  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  introduce  ^ 
k  and  affificting  strains  of  musicy  or  to 


let  it  precede  or  foUow.*'  Still  I  hesitated— and 
yet  I  scarce  knew  wh^r.  *'  Come,  Doctor,  you 
know  I  am  no  enthusiast-—!  am  not  generally 
considered  a  fanatic.  Surely,  when  man  has 
done  his  best,  and  &ils,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
turn  to  God  r  The  good  old  man's  words  sunk 
into  my  soul,  and  diShsed  in  it  a  cheerful  and 
humble  hope  that  tbe  blessing  of  Providence 
would  attend  the  means  suggested.  I  acquiesced 
in  the  Dean's  proposal  witn  delight,  and  oven 
eagerness;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be 
at  my  house  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  I  think  I  haye  already  observed, 
than  I  had  an  organ,  a  yery  fine  and  powerful 
one,  in  my  back  £awing-room;  and  this  instru- 
ment was  the  eminent  delight  of  Miss  P ^ 

She  would  sit  down  at  it  for  hours  toother,  and 
her  performance  would  not  have  &graced  a 
professor.  I  hoped  that  on  the  eventful  occasion 
that  was  approaching,  the  tones  of  her  fayourite 
music,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  might  rouse 
a  slumbering  responsive  chord  in  her  braom,  and 
aid  in  dtBoelEng  the  cruel  '^  charm  that  deadened 
her."  She  certainly  could  not  last  long  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  now  lay.  Every  thing 
that  medicine  could  do,  had  been  tried— m  vain; 
and  if  the  evening's  experiment,  our  foiton  hope, 
failed,  we  must;  though  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
submit  to  the  will  of  Jnroviilence^  and  resign  her 
to  the  grave.  I  looked  forward  with  intense  anx- 
iety—with alternate  hope  and  fear— to  the  en- 
gagement of  the  eyoiing. 
On  returning  home  uite  in  the  afternoon,  I 

found  poor  Mrs.  P had  arriyed  in  town, 

in  obedience  to  my  summons:  and  heart-break- 
ing, I  learnt,  was  ner  first  interview,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  with  her  dau^^iter.  Her  shrieks 
alarmed  the  whole  house,  and  even  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  neighbours.  I  had  left  instructions 
that  in  case  of  her  arrival  during  my  absence, 
she  should  be  shown  at  once,  wimout  any  pre- 
cautions, into  the  presence  or  Miss  P ;  with 

the  hope,  faint  though  it  was,  that  the  abruptness 
of  her  appearance,  and  the  vidence  of  her  grief, 
might  operate  as  a  salutary  shock  upon  the  stag- 
nant energies  of  her  daughter.  *'  My  child !  my 
child !  my  child !"  she  exclaimed,  rushing  up  to 
the  bed  with  frantic  haste,  and  clasping  the  in- 
sensible form  of  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  where 
she  held  her  till  she  fell  tainting  into  those  of  my 
wife.  What  a  dread  contrast  was  there  between 
the  frantic  gestures— the  passionate  lamenta- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  the  stony  silence  and 
motionlessness  of  the  daughter !  One  little  but 
affecting  incident  occurred  in  my  presence. 

Mrs.  P (as  vet  unacouainted  with  the  pe- 

cuhar  nature  of  her  daughter's  seizure.)  bad 
snatehed  Miss  P— *s  hand  to  her  lips,  Jossed 
it  repeatedly,  and  suddenly  let  it  go,  to  press  her 
own  nand  upon  her  head^  if  to  repress  a  rising 

hysterical  feeling.  Miss  F 's  arm,  as  usuaL 

remained  for  a  moment  or  two  suspended,  and 
only  gradualhr  sunk  down  upon  the  bed.  It 
looked  as  if  she  ycduntarily  continued  it  in  that 
position,  with  a  cautioning  air.  Methinks  1  see 
at  this  moment  the  affii^ted  stare  with  which 

Mrs.  P regarded  the  outstretched  arm, 

her  body  recoilii^  from  the  bed,  as  though  she 
expected  her  daughter  were  about  to  do  or  ap- 
pear something  dreadful !    I  learned  from  Mrs. 
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P tibat  her  motiier,  tibe  gnBdmotfier  of 

Agnes,  wu  reported  to  hare  been  tirioe  affected 
io  a  similar  maimer,  tfaoogh  apparency  from  a 
difibrent  cause;  so  that  there  seemed  something 
like  a  hereditary  tendency  towards  it,  even 
though  Mrs.  P«—  herseu  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  thine  of  ^  kind. 

Am  the  memorable  evening  advanced,  the  agi- 
tatai  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with,  or  into* 
lasted  in  the  approaching  ceremony,  increased. 

Mra.  p. ,1  need  hutUy  say,  embraced  the 

proposal  with  thankful  eamness.  About  half 
past  seven,  my  friend  Dr.  D  arrived  pur- 

suant tohis  promise;  and  he  wai  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  the  orgamst  of  the  neighbouring 
chuich— an  M  acquaintance,  and  who  was  a 
constant  vbiter  at  my  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing:  and  giving  Instructions  on  the  organ, 
i  request^  him  to  commence  playing  Martin 
Luther's  hymn— the  favourite  one  m  Ajnies— as 
lOon  as  slie  should  be  brought  into  the  room. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  Dean's  carriage  drew 
up.    I  met  him  at  the  door. 

**  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  toallthatdwdl 
in  ii !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  entered.  I 
led  mm  up  stairs;  and,  witfacmt  utterinff  a  vrord, 
be  took  tne  seat  prepared  for  him,  before  a  ta- 
ble, OQ  which  lay  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  directed  the  sick 
person  to  be  brousht  into  the  room.  1  stepped 
up  stairs,  where  I  found  my  wife,  with  the  nurse, 
bad  finished  dressing  Miss  P  I  thought 

to  paler  tfian  usual,  and  that  her  cheeks  seemed 
hoQower  than  when  I  had  last  seen  her.  There 
waa  an  air  of  mdanchdy  sweetness  and  languor 
about  her,  that  inspirea  the  beholder  with  the 
keenett  sjrmpathy.  With  a  sieh,!  gatiiered  her 
lUght  form  mto  my  arms,  a  shawl  was  thrown 
over  her,  and,  followed  by  my  wife  and  the  nurse, 

who  supported  Mrs.  P -,I  carried  her  down 

stairs,  and  placed  her  in  an  easy  recumbent 
posture,  in  a  lai^  old  famflv  chair,  which  stood 
between  the  organ  and  ^be  Dean's  table.  How 
strange  and  mounifVd  was  her  apoearance!  Her 
kummnt  hair  was  gathered  up  oeneath  a  cap. 
te  whiteness  of  which  was  equalled  by  that  or 
her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  dosed;  and 
this,  added  to  the  paleness  of  her  features,  her 

perfect  p — ' "*  *-—  *^ ^ — ^  '~ 

alongwl 

Mrtodc  raster  a  corpse  than  a  living  Being!  As 
soon  as  Dr.  D  and  I  bad  taken  seats  on 

eadi  side  of  our  poor  patient  the  solemn  strains 
of  tf»e  or«n  commenced.  I  never  appreciated 
music,  vSi  especially  the  sublhne  hvmn  of  Lu- 
tber*  so  modi  as  on  that  occasion.  My  eyes  were 
fixed  with  agOKtizing  scrutiny  on  Miss  P— . 
Bar  after  bur  of  i&  music  mdted  on  the  ear, 
and  thrilled  upon  the  heart;  but,  alas!  produced 
no  more  effect  upon  the  placid  sufferer  than  the 
pealing  of  an  aboey  oroan  on  the  stetnes  around! 
ttyh^rt  began  to  misgive  me:  if  thii  one  last 
expedient  fiiSed !  When  the  music  ceased,  we 
aUkneded  down,  and  the  Dean,  in  a  solemn  and 
rather  tremulous  tone  of  voice,  conunenced 
reading  appropriate  passages  finoai  the  service, 
fbrtherisititionofthesick.  When  he  had  oon- 
cUided  the  71st  psahn,  be  approached  the  chair 
of  Hist  p.        ,  dropped  upon  one  kiiee,beldi 


her  right  hand  in  his,  and  in  a  voice  broken  wUh 
emotion,  read  the  fbUowing  afibctingverses  from 
the  8th  chu>ter  of  St  Luke: 

*^  While  be  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house,  99ymg  to  him, 
Thv  daughter  is  dead;  trouble  not  the  fi&ster. 

^But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him, 
saying.  Fear  not;  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be 
made  whole. 

"  And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  suffer- 
ed no  man  to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  and  the  thther  and  mother  of  the  maideo. 
And  all  wept  and  bewailed  hen  but  he  said. 
Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And 
they  laughed  him  to  scorn,knowing  that  she  vraa 
dead. 

^*  And  he  put  them  an  out  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  called,  saying,  Jlfou/,  arm.  Ana  her 
ipirii  came  agamy  <md  me  ro§e  straigfUwau** 

While  he  was  reading  the  passage  wlncb  I 
have  marked  in  italics,  my  heated  fuioy  almost 
persuaded  me  tiiat  I  saw  the  eyelids  of  MBaa 

P moving.    1  trembled  from  head  to  foot; 

but  alas,  it  vras  a  ddusion. 

The  Dean,  much  affected,  was  proceeding  with 
the  fifty-fifth  verse,  when  such  a  tremendous  and 
kiog  continued  knockmg  was  heard  at  the  street 
door,  as  seemed  likely  to  break  it  open.  Every 
one  started  up  from  dieir  knees,  as  if  electrified 
—all  moved  but  unhappy  Agnes— and  stood  in 
silent  agitation  and  astomsfament  Still  theknocA- 
inff  was  continued  almost  without  intermissioD. 
My  heart  suddenly  misgave  me  as  to  the  caoae. 

^*  Ga--go— See  iT-H^immered  my  wife,  pale 
as  ashes—endeavouring  to  prop  up  the  drooping 
mother  of  our  patient  Before  any  one  had  stir* 
red  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  stancttng,  the 

door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  Mr.  N , 

wild  in  his  aspect,  frantic  in  his  gesture,  and  las 
dress  covered  wilh  dust  from  hmA  to  foot  We 
stood  ffasing  at  htm,  as  though  his  appearance 
hadpmifiedtts. 

^'Affnes— my  Agnes!"  he  exdafaned,  as  if 
choked  for  want  oibreath. 

^  Agnes!— Come!"  be  gasped,  while  a ku 
appeared  on  his  face  that  ind  a  gleam  of  i 
nessinit 

Mr.  W  .what  are  you  about  ?  Pormer- 

cy'ssakebecslm?  Let  me  lead  you,  for  a  mo- 
ment, into  another  room,  and  all  shall  be  ex- 
plained?" said  I,  approaoiing  and  grasping  him 
firmlv  by  the  arm. 

^  Aoifxs !"  he  contimied,  in  a  tone  that  made 
us  tremble.  He  moved  towards  the  chair  in 
which  Bliss  P lay.  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
terpose, but  he  thrust  me  aside.  The  venerable 
Dean  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  but  met  wiUi 
no  better  reception  than  myself. 

**  Agnes!*'  be  reileratea.  in  a  hoaxte,  wepvl- 
chral  whiqwr,  **why  won't  you  speak  to  me? 
what  are  they  doing  to  you  ?**  He  stepped  within 
a  foot  of  the  chair  whm  she  lay— calm  and  im- 
movable as  death!  We  stood  by,  watching  his 
uKwements,  in  terrified  apprehension  and  uncer- 
tainty. He  dropped  his  Int,  which  he  had  beefi 
grasping  with  convulsive  force,  and  before  any 
one  codl  prevent  him.  or  even  suspect  what  he 
was  about  hemtohed  Bliss  P — ~  out  of  tte 
cfaair^  and  conuxressed  her  into  Ins  araM  wMi 
frantic  force,  wnile  a  iiliriPBi  imgh  borslflrem 
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bis  Im.  We  rushed  forward  to  extricate  her 
fromnis  srasp.  His  arm  gradually  relaxed— be 
nnitlere^  ^  Music !  music !  a  dance !"  and  al- 
most at  the  moment   that  we  removed  Miss 

P from  him,  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of 

the  orffuiist  Mrs.  P had  fainted;  my  wife 

seeoMM  on  the  verse  of  hysterics,  and  the  nurse 
was  cryinff  violently.  Such  a  scene  of  trouble 
and  terror!  bave  seldom  witnessed !  I  hurried 
with  the  poor  unconscious  girl  up  stairs,  laid  her 
upoD  the  bed,  shut  and  bolted  the  door  after  me, 
and  hardly  expected  to  find  her  alive;  her  pulse, 
however,  was  cahn,  as  it  had  been  throughout 
tiie  seizure.  The  calm  of  the  Dead  Sea  seemed 
upon  her! 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  not  protract  these 
painfal  scenes;  and  shall  therefore  hurry  to  their 
dne.    The  first  letter  which  I  had  despatched 

to  Oxford  after  Mr.  N ^  happened  to  bear 

Dial  Aofte/"  which 
,  express  after 

1  with  which  he 

receiTed  and  read  it  may  be  imagined.  He  set 
off  for  town  that  instant,  in  a  post-chaise  and 
tear,  but  finding  their  speed  insufficient,  he  look 
to  horseback  for  the  last  fifty  miles,  and  rode  at 
a  rate  which  nearly  destroyed  both  horse  and 
rider.  Hence  his  sudden  aippearance  at  my 
hoose.and  the  fr^izy  of  his  behaviour !    After 

Miat  r bad  been  carried  up  stairs,  it  was 

tfaooght  imprudent  for  Mr.  N to  continue 

at  my  house,  as  he  exhibited  every  sjrmptom  of 
inciptint  brain  fever,  and  might  prove  wild  and 
unmanageable.  He  was  therefore  removed  at 
oooe  to  a  house  witldn  a  few  doors  off^which  was 

let  out  in  fnmished  lodgings.    Dr.  D ac- 

canpanied  him,  and  bled  bun  knmediately ,  very 

copioa^.    I  have  no  doubt  that  fifr.  N 

owed  hit  life  to  that  timely  measure.  He  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  put  at  once  under  the  most 
viforoQB  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  next  evenins  beheld  Dr.  D .  the 

Dean  of 9  ancT  myself,  around  the  bedside 

ef  Agnet.  AD  of  us  expressed  the  most  gloomy 
aporebensions.  Hie  Dean  had  been  ofienng  up 
a  £vovt  and  most  affecting  prayer. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  saidbe  to  me.  "  she  is  in 
the  hands  of'^God.  All  that  man  can  do  has  been 
done;  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence." 

**  Aye,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her,  I 
fearyrcpHed  Dr.  D . 

**  How  much  longer  do  you  think  it  probable, 
bonanly  speaking,  that  the  system  can  continue 
in  diis  stale,  so  as  to  give  hopes  of  ultimate  re- 
covery .'**  inquired  the  Dean. 

«^  I  cannot  say,"  I  replied  with  a  si^  '*She 
fltofC  sink,  and  tpeedaity.  She  has  not  received, 
since  she  was  fint  seized,  as  much  nourishment 
as  ivoald  serve  for  an  infant's  meal !" 

^  I  hate  an  impression  that  the  will  die  sud- 
deaiy,"  said  Dr.  D— — ;  "  possibly  within  the 
next  twelve  hoars;  for  I  cannot  understand  how 
her  energies  can  recover  from,  or  bear  longer, 
Am  fearfm  paralysis  r* 

'«Alas,lfcarsotoor  ♦         ♦       ♦ 

^  I  have  beard  sene  fruitful  instances  of  pre- 
aatnre  burial  in  cases  Uke  this,*'  said  the  Dean. 
**  I  hope  in  heaven  that  you  will  not  think  of 

"^^  her  remains  to  the  earth,  before  you 

2 


are  satisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  life  is  extinct" 
I  made  no  reply — my  emotion  nearly  choked 
me — I  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  such  an 
event 

*'Do  you  know,"  said  Dr.  D ,with  an 

apprehensive  air^  "  I  have  been  thinking  lately 
of  the  awful  possibilit}^,  that  notwithstandinjr  the 
stagnation  or  her  physical  powers,  her  mimd  may 
be  sound,  and  perfectlv  conscious  of  all  that  has 
transpired  about  her!'' 

"Why— why"  stammered  the  Dean, turning 
pale—**  what  if  she  has— has  heard  all  that  hiu 
been  said  !"f 

**Aye."  replied  Dr.  D .  unconsciously 

sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper, "  I  know  of  a  case 
—in  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  nas  just  published  it— 

in  which  a  woman" .    There  was  a  fhint 

knocking  at  the  door,  and  1  stepped  to  it,  for  the 

Furpose  of  enquiring  what  was  wanted.  While 
was  in  ti!ie  act  of  closing  it  again,  I  overheard 
Dr.  D — • — *s  voice  exclaim,  in  an  afiriffhted 
tone/^  Great  God !"  and  on  turning  round.  I  saw 
the  Dean  moving  from  the  bed,  his  face  w  hite  as 
ashes,  and  he  feU  from  his  chair,  as  if  in  a  fit. 
How  shall  I  describe  what  I  saw,  on  approach- 
ingthebed? 

The  moment  before,  I  had  left  Miss  B^. 

lying  in  her  usual  position,  and  her  eyes  closed. 
They  were  now  wide  open,  and  staring  upwards 
with  an  expression  I  have  no  language  to  de- 
scribe. It  reminded  me  of  what  I  hsui  seen  when 
I  first  discovered  her  in  the  fit.  Blood,  too,  was 
streaming  from  her  nostrils  and  mouth— in  short, 
a  oiore  fnehtful  spectacle  I  never  witnessed.  In 
a  moment  bo(l)  Dr.  D r-  and  I  lost  all  power 


of  motion.    Here,  then,  vfas  the  spell  brokei 
The  trance  over !    I  implored  Dr.  D— —  to 
recollect  himself,  and  conduct  the  Dean  from 

the  room,  while  I  would  attend  to  Miss  P . 

The  nurse  was  instantly  at  my  side,  shaking  like 
an  aspen-leaf.  She  quickl)r  procured  warm  wa- 
ter, sponges,  cloths,  &c.,  with  which  she  at  once 
wiped  away  and  encouraged  the  bleeding.  The 
first  sound  uttered  by  Miss  P  was  a  long, 

deep-drawn  sigh,  which  seemed  to  reKcve  her 
bosom  of  an  intolerable  sense  of  oppression.  Her 
eyes  gradually  closed  again,  and  she  moved  her 
head  away,  at  the  same  time  raising  her  trem- 
bling right  hand  to  her  face.    Again  she  sighed: 
again  opened  her  eyes,  and,  to  my  delight,  their 
expression  wA  more  natural  than  before.    She      ' 
looked  languidly  about  her  for  a  moment,  as  if     i 
examining  the  bed-curtains— and  her  eyes  closed 
again.  I  sent  for  some  weak  brandy  and  water.      * 
and  gave  her  a  little  in  a  tea-spoon.    She  swal-      1 
lowed  it  with  great  difficulty.    I  ordered  some 
warm  water  to  be  got  ready  foi*  her  feet,  to 
equalize  the  circulation;  and  while  it  was  pre-     ^ 
paring,  sat  by  her,  watching  every  motion  or  her 
features  with  the  most  eager  anxiety.    '^  How 
are  you,  Agnes  ?"  I  whispered,  kissing  her.  She 
turned  languidly  towards  me,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  shook  ner  head  feebly,  but  gave  me  no  an- 
swer. >i 

*«  Do  you  feel  pain  any  where  ?"  I  inquired.  A 
fiunt  smile  stole  about  her  mouth,  but  she  did  not    .  • 

ir 
f  In  almost  cTeiy  kaown  iDitance  of  rccoverv  from  Ca- 
ttlep«y«  tbe  iKUients  hiTe  declared  that  they  Sevci  everj     e 
word  that  bad  been  uttered  beside  themOQ  iC 
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utter  a  syllable.  Senable  that  her  exhausted 
condition  required  repose,  I  delermined  not  to 
tax  her  newly  recovered  enermes;  so  i  ordered 
her  a  gentle  compoting  draught,  and  left  her  in 
the  care  of  the  nurse,  promising  to  return  by  and 
by,  to  see  how  my  sweet  patient  went  on.  I 
found  that  tlie  Dean  had  left.  After  swallowing 
a  httle  wine  and  water,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  shock  he  had  received,  to  be  able,  with 
Dr.  D 's  assistance,  to  step  into  his  car- 
riage, leaving  his  solemn  benediction  for  Miss 

As  it  was  growing  late,  I  sent  my  wife  to  bed, 
and  ordered  cofl*ee  in  my  study,  wliither  I  re- 
tired,  and  sat  lost  in  conjecture  and  reverie  till 
nearly  1  o'clock.  I  then  repaired  to  my  patient's 
room;  but  my  entrance  startled  her  from  a  sleep 
that  had  lasted  almost  since  I  had  left.  As  soon 
as  I  sat  down  by  her,  she  opened  her  eyes — 
and  mv  heart  leaped  with  joy  to  see  her  increas- 
ing oalmness— their  expression  resembling  what 
had  oft  delighted  me.  while  she  was  in  health. 
After  eyeinff  me  steaaily  for  a  few  moments,  she 
seemed  suddenly  to  recognize  me,  '^Kiss  me!" 
she  whispered  m  the  faintest  possible  whisper, 
while  a  smile  stole  over  her  languid  features.  1 
did  kiss  her,  and  in  so  doing,  my  tears  fell  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  Don't  cry,"  she  whispered  again,  in  a  tone 
as  £eeb!e  as  before.  She  j^ntly  moved  her  hand 
jato  mine,  ajid  I  clasped  the  trembling,  lilied 
fing[ers,  with  an  emotion  I  cannot  express.  She 
noticed  my  agitation;  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  while  her  lip  quivered,  as  though  she 
were  going  to  speak.  I  implored  her,  however, 
not  to  utter  a  word,  till  she  was  better  able  to  do 
it  without  exhaustion,  and  lest  my  presence 
should  tempt  her  beyond  her  strength.  I  once 
more  kissea  her — bade  her  good-night— ner  poor 
slender  fingers  once  more  compressed  mine — 
and  I  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  with  a 
whispered  caution  to  step  to  me  instantly  if  any 
change  shoukl  take  place  in  A^nes.  I  could  not 
sleep !  I  felt  a  prodigious  burden  removed  from 
my  mind;  and  woke  my  wife,  that  she  might 
share  in  my  joy. 

I  received  no  summons  during  the  nisht;  and 
on  entering  her  r6om,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  I  found  that  Miss  P had  taken  a 

little  arrow-root  in  tlie  course  of  th«  night,  and 
slept  calmly*  with  but  few  intervals.  She  had 
signed  frequently,  and  once  or  twice  conversed 
for  a  short  time  with  the  nurse  about  heaven;  as 
I  understood.  She  was  much  stronger  than  1  had 
expected  to  find  her.  I  kissed  her,  and  she  asked 
me  how  i  was,  in  a  tone  that  surprised  me  by  its 
strength  and  firmness. 

"  Is  the  storm  over  f"  she  inquired,  looking  to- 
wards the  window. 

'^  Oh  yes— 4ong,  long  ago  I"  I  replied,  seeing  at 
onoe'that  she  seemed  to  have  no  consciousoQSti 
of  the  interval  tliat  had  elapsed. 

"  And  are  you  all  well?~Mrs. '*  (my 

wifeO'^howissher 

^  Yon  shaU  see  her  shortly." 

"  Then  no  one  was  hurt?" 

**  fiot  a  hair  of  our  heads." 

"  IIow  frightened  I  must  have  been !" 

**  Pho,  pho,  Agnes !  Nonsense !  Forget  it!" 

"  Then— the  world  is  not— there  ha^  been  no 


— is  all  the  same  as  it  was  ?"  she  murmured,  eye- 
ing me  apprehensively. 

"  The  world  come  to  an  end,— do  you  mean  ?" 
She  nodded,  with  a  disturbed  aii^-"  Oh,  no,  no ! 
It  was  merely  a  thunder-storm." 

**  And  it  is  quite  over  and  gone?" 

'^  Long  a^o  I  Do  you  feel  hungry  ?"  I  inquired, 
hoping  to  direct  her  thoughts  from  a  topic  I  saw 
agitated  her. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  lightning?"  she  asked 
without  regarding  my  question. 

*'  Why^  certainly  it  was  very  alarming." 

"  Yes,  it  was !  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  mysterious  air—'*  I— I  saw.  yes- 
there  were  terrible  faces  in  the  lightning.^ 

'*  Come,  child,  you  rave !" 

"  They  seemed  coming  towards  the  world" — 

Her  voice  trembled,  tlie  colour  of  her  face 
changed. 

^*  well,  if  you  tcill  talk  such  nonsense,  Agnes, 
I  must  leave  you.  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  wife. 
Would  you  like  to  see  her?" 

*'  Tell  Jf to  came  to  me  to-day^l  must  sec 

iiTM.  I  have  a  message  for  him !"  She  said  this 
with  a  sudden  energy  that  surprised  me,  while 
her  eye  brightened  as  it  settled  on  me.  I  kiss- 
ed her  and  retired.  The  last  words  surprised 
and  disturbed  me.  Were  her  intellects  affected? 
How.  did  she  know— how  did  she  coiyecture  that 
he  was  within  reach!  I  took  an  opportuni^  of 
asking  the  nurse  whether  she  had  mentioned  Mr. 

N 's  name  to  her,  but  not  a  sylkble  had  been 

interchanged  upon  the  subject. 

Before  setting  out  on  my  daily  visits,  I  stepped 
into  her  room,  to  take  my  leave  I  had  kissed 
her,  and  was  quitting  the  room,  when  happening:; 
to  look  back,  I  saw  her  beckoning  to  me.  I  re- 
turned. 

*'  I  MUST  see  N this  evening!"  said  she, 

with  a  solemn  emphasis  that  startlea  me;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  uttered  the  words,  she  turned 
her  head  from  me,  as  if  she  wished  no  more  to  be 
said. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  N ,  whom  I 

found  in  a  very  weak  state;  but  so  much  reco- 
vered from  his  illness,  as  to  be  sitting  up,  &nd 
partially  dressed.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and 
collected;  and,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  inquiries, 
I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  nature  of  Miss 

P 's  illness.  He  received  the  intelligence  of 

the  favourable  change  that  had  occurmi,  with 
evident  though  silent  ecstacy.  After  much  in- 
ward doubt  and  hesitation,  I  thought  I  might 
venture  to  tell  him  of  the  parting— the  twice  re- 
peated request  she  had  made.  The  intelligence 
blanched  his  already  pallid  cheek  to  a  whiter 
hue^and  he  trembled  violently. 

**  Did  you  tell  her  I  was  in  town?  Did  she  re- 
collect me?" 

^*  No  one  has  breathed  your  name  to  her !"  I 
replied.        *  ♦  ♦         ♦  * 

"  Well,  Doctor — if,  on  the  whole,  you.  think  so 

—that  it  would  be  safe,"  said  N ,  after  we 

liad  talked  much  on  the  mattex^— *'I  will  step 
over  and  see  her,  but,  it  looks  very,  very  strange!  * 

*^  Whatever  wbiiA  may  actuate  her,  I  tbimc  it 
better  j  on  the  whole«to  gratify  her.  Your  refusal 
maiif  be  attended  witli  infinitely  worse  effects  than 
an  interview.  However,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again.    I  will  see  if  she  continues  in  the  same 
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nmid;  and,  if  so,  I  will  step  over  and  tell  you."  I 
took  my  leave. 

A  few  moments  before  stepping  down  to  din- 
ner, I  sat  beside  Miss  P ,  makinj;  my  usual 

inquiries;  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  her  pro- 
gress, though  slow,  seemed  sure.  I  was  going  to 
kiss  her,  before  leaving,  when  with  similar  em- 
phasb  to  that  she  had  previously  displayed,  she 
again  said — 

"  Remember  !  N must  be  here  to-night!" 

I  waft  confounded.  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  mysterious  pertinacity?  I  felt  dis- 
tricted with  doubt^  and  dissatisfied  with  myself 
for  what  I  had  told  to  N— .  I  felt  answer- 
able for  whatever  ill  effects  might  ensue;  and  yet, 
what  could  I  do? 

It  WIS  evening— a  mild,  though  lustrous,  July 
evening.  The  skies  were  slU  blue  and  white,  save 
where  the  retiring  sun-light  produced  a  mellow 
mixture  of  colours  towards  the  west  Not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  serene  complacency. 
My  wife  and  I  sat  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
where  lay  our  lovely  invalid,  looking,  despite  of 
her  recent  illness,  beautiful  and  in  comparative 
health.  Her  hair  was  parted  with  negligent  sim- 
plicity over  her  pale  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  occasionally  flushed 
with  colour.  She  spoke  scarce  a  word  to  us,  as 
we  sat  beside  her.  I  gazed  at  her  with  doubt 
and  apprehension.  I  was  aware  that  health 
could  not  possibly  produce  the  colour  and  viva- 
city of  her  complexion  and  eyes;  and  felt  at  a 
lo6s  to  what  I  should  refer  it 

^ Agnes,  love!  How  beautiful  is  the  setting 
son!"  exclaimed  my  wife,  drawing  aside  the 
curtains. 

"'  Raise  me !    Let  me  look  at  it,"  replied  Miss 

P faintly.    She  gazed  earnestly  at  the 

magnificent  object  for  some  minutes;  and  then 
abruptly  said  to  me — 

"He  will  be  here  soon?" 

"  In  a  few  moments  I  expect  him.  But,  Agnes, 
why  do  jou  wish  to  see  hiio?" 

She  siffhed  and  sliook  her  head. 

It  had  neen  arranged  thstt  Dr.  D should 

ajccompan]^  Mr.  N to  my  house,  and  conduct 

him  up  stairs,  after  strongly  enjoining  on  him  the 
necessity  there  was  for  controlling  his  feeling, 
Sknd  displaying  as  little  emotion  as  possible.  My 
heart  leaped  mto  my  mouth,— as  the  saying  is — 
when  I  heard  the  expected  knock  at  the  door. 

"N is  come' at  last!"  said  I, in  a  gentle 

tone,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  to  see  if  she  was 
ag^ted.  R  was  not  the  case.  She  sighed,  but 
evinced  no  Irepidaticm. 

**  Shall  he  be  shown  in  at  once  ?"  1  inquired. 

**  No:  wait  a  few  moments,"  replied  the  extra- 
ordinary girl,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought  for 
about  a  mmute.  "  Now*!"  she  exclaimed;  and  I 
sent  down  the  nurse,  herself  pale  and  trembling 
with  apprehension,  to  request  the  Attendance  of 
Dr.  D and  Mr.  N . 

As  tiiey  were  heard  slowly  api>roaching  the 
room,  I  looked  anxiously  at  my  patient,  and  kept 
my  finders  at  her  pulse.  There  was  not  a  symp- 
tom oi  flutter  or  agitation.  At  length  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Dr.  D— —  slowly  entered,  with 

N upon  his  arm.    As  soon  as  his  pale,trem- 

UiDg  figure  was  visible,  a  calm  and  heavenly 
smile  beamed  upon  the  countenance  of  Miss 


P .    It  was  full  of  ineffable  loveliness !    SI*b 

stretched  out  her  right  arm:  he  pressed  it  to  lus 
lips,  without  uttering  a  word. 

My  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  features  of  Miss 

P .    Either  they  deceived  me,  or  1  saw  a 

strange  alteration, — as  if  a  cloud  were  stealing 
over  her  face.  I  was  right !  We  all  observed 
her  colour  fading  rapidly.  I  rose  from  my  chair; 

Dr.  D also  came  nearer,  thinking  she  was 

on  the  verge  of  fainting.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  flushed  features  of  her  lover,  and 
gleamed  with  radiance.  She  gently  elevated 
both  her  arms  towards  him,  and  he  leaned  over 
htr. 

"  Prepars  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  thrilling 
tone— her  features  became  paler  and  paler— her 
arms  fell.  She  had  spoken — she  had  breathed  her 
last.    She  was  dead ! 

Within  twelve  months  poor  N followed 

her;  and  to  the  period  of  his  death,  no  other  word 
or  thought  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind  but  the 
momentous  warning  which  issued  from  the  ex- 
piring lips  of  Agnes  P ,  Preparh  ! 

I  live  no  mystery  to  solve,  no  denouement  to 
make.  I  tell  the  facts  as  tbe^  occurred;  and 
hope  they  may  not  be  told  in  vain ! 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
DRYBURGU  AUBKY. 

Twos  morn— but  not  the  ray  which  i'alh*  the  sirtann-r'i 

boughs  among. 
When  beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth,  with  nil  her  11:  ht 

and  song; 
'Tw.is  moni— but  mifc't  and  cloud  hung  dpep  upon  ihn  lon«^. 

\y  vnle. 
And  shndows,  like  the  wings  of  dcaih,  were  out  upon  thrj 

gale. 

For  hp  '.vl.o^c  rpirit  woko  tho  dust  ofnAiions  irtfo  lifi^— 
'Ihaf  o\  r  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  rtowers  u.d 

fjiiiUiffi-rile — 
VVhoso  genius,  like  the  sun,  illuminctl  the  ini^bty  rcalnis 

of  mind — 
Had  fled  for  ever  from  the  fiime,  love,  fiic:iJ:*hii)  oi'  :n;.:;- 

ktndl 

To  wourn  wreath  in  glory  wroii;Tht  his  s-firit  j^n  ppt  .i.'br. 
l^yond  ihe  soaring  wii;g*oi*rliuuiiiit,  iho  iigia  of  moon  or 

Stan 
To  drink  immortal  waters,  fref.  from  evory  tninf  nfmrilj — 
Tobreaiheb?!oro»he  shrine  of  life,  th-j  Piv.iroo  whon-f: 

uorldB  had  birth! 

Tlure  ^^■:IB  wailing  on  the  early  breeze,  and  d.irkurw  in 

When,  wiih  srjble  plume,  ni:d  cloak,  and  jwll,  a  funeral 

train  swept  by! 
Meiho»»«hf-~St.  jMarj",  shield  us  well!— that  otlur  f.irr::^ 

moved  thfre, 
Tlmn  thoec  of  raortul  brotherhood,  the  robic,  young  nnd 

fair! 

Was  if  a  dream? — how  oft,  in  sleep,  w.:>  ask  '  Can  this  bfj 

troe:** 
Wlii'st  wann  imacinalion  pninfs  -er  marwls  lo  our  vi»  -.v; 
Farih's  glory  stems  a  luniishM  Cicwn  lo  ihut  whith  ve 

behold. 
When  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things  wh«sc  mean- 

est  garb  is  gold! 

Was  it  a  dream?— methought  the  'dauutlesa  Harold'* 
passed  m<*  by— 

The  proud  **Fitz  James,"  with  martini  step,  sud  daik,  in- 
trepid eye; 

That  "MarmionV  haughty  crest  waa  there,  a  mourner  ibr 
his  sake; 

And  slie,  the  bold,  the  beauilAil,  Bt\'cct,  *'Lady  of  the 
l.ake."  Digitized  by  V^OO^  It: 
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The  ''MiustreU*^  wbost  last  lay  waa  o*er.  whose  broken 

hnrp  lay  low, 
And  with  him  glorious  **Waverly,*'  with  glance  and  step 

of  wo: 
And  "  Stuart's"  voice  rose  there,  as  when,  ^midvt  fate's 

disastrous  war, 
lie  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud,  and  brave  "Vlch  Ian 

Vohr.'» 

Next,  marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  "Dominie**  stalk'd 

..  '*^^ 
With  "liertram,**  "Julia,"  by  his  side,  whose  tears  were 

flowinff  fast; 
••Guy  Mannerinff,"  too,  moved  there,  o'er  powcr*d  by  that 

afflicting  signt; 
And   "Menilies,**  as  when  she  wept  on  Ellangowan's 

height. 

Solemn  and  scave,  ''Monkbarns"  approached,  amidst  that 
burial  line; 

And  ^'Ochiltree''  leant  o'er  his  staff,  and  moum'd  for  "*  Auld 
lang  syne!" 

Slow  march'd  the  gallant  "M'lntyre,"  whilst  *'Lovel'' 
mused  alone: 

For  once.  ^'Miss  Wardour's"  image  left  that  bosom's  faith- 
ful throne! 

With  coronach,  and  arms  reversed,  forth  came  **MacGre- 

gtir's"  clan— 
Red  'Dougars** cry  peal'd  thrill  and  wild— "Rob  Roy's" 

bold  brow  looked  wnn; 
The  fair  "Diana"  kissed  her  cross,  and  blesa'd  its  sainted 

And  "Wae  is  me!"  the  "Bailie"  sighed,  '*that  I  should  see 
this  day!" 

iNeTt  rode,  in  roehincholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  &nd 

pcarf. 
Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  Ellieslaw,  the  far  renowned  "Black 

DwarJ^" 
Upon  his  led,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  whitek>ck8  flowing 

free~ 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave-^tood  "Old  Mortality?' 

''Balfour  of  Burley."  "Claverhouse,"  the  "Lord  of  Evan- 
dale." 

And  stat**ly  "Lady  Margaret,"  whose  wo  might  nought 
avail! 

Fierce  "Oothwell"  on  liis  charger  black,  as  from  the  con- 
flict won; 

And  pale  ">labakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  who  cried  "God's 
will  be  done!" 

And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose,  that  blooms  mid  wild- 
est scenes. 

Passed  she. — the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  "Jeanie 
Deans;" 

And  "Dumbiedikes,"  that  silent  laird,  with  love  too  deqt 
iosmiU, 

And  "Eflie,"  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  "Duke  of 
Argyle." 

Wiih  lofly  brow,  and  bearing  high,  dark  "Ravens wood" 
advanced. 

Who  on  the  false  "Lork  Keeper's"  mien  with  eye  indig- 
nant glanced; — 

\Vhil8t  graceful  as  a  lonely  fawn,  'neath  covert  close  and 
sure. 

Approached  the  beauty  of  all  hearts— the  "Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor!" 

Then  "Annot  Lyle,"  the  fairy  queen  of  light  and  song, 

btoppeti  near. 
The  "Knight  of  Ardenvohr,"  and  Ae,  the  gi(\cd  Hieland 

"Dalgelty,"  "Duncan,"  "Lord  Mcnteith,"  and  "Ronald" 

met  my  view— 
'i'he  haulcss  "Ohildren  of  the  Mist,"  and  bold  "MTiichCon 

nel  Dhu!" 

On  swept  "Bois  Gilbert"  "Front  de  Boeuf"  "De  Bracy's" 
plume  of  wo: 

And  ''Coiur  de  Lion's"  crest  shone  near  the  valiant  "Ivan- 
hoe;" 

Wlule  sofl  as  glides  a  summer  ckntd  "Rowena"  closer 

WithBetutifU  "Rebecca"— peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew! 


Still  onward  like  the  gathering  night  advanced  that  fu- 
neral train — 

Like  billows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  acmes  the  shadowy 
main; 

Where'r  the  eager  gase  might  reach,  in  noble  ranks  were 
seen. 

Dark  plume,  and  glittering  mail  and  crest,  and  woman's 
beauteous  mien! 

A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lengthening  host!  methougbt 

the  vault  was  closed, 
Wliere  in  his  glory  and  renown  fair  Scotii's.bard  reposed! 
A  sound  thnlled  tnrough  that  lenih'ning  host!  ana  forth 

my  vision  fled  !— 
But  ah!— that  moumf\il  dream  proved  tnie«— the  immortal 

Scott  was  dead ! 

C.  .SWAIN. 


It  was  a  beaatiful  part  of  the  pk>t  of  Sheridan  Knowles's 
play  of  the  "Hunchback,"  that  the  child  of  the  defamed 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  that  the  supposed 
guardian  who  had  given  all  his  time  and  tenderness  to  the 
developement  of  her  feelings  and  judgement,  up  to  the 
very  period  when  she  became  a  bride,  was  in  reality 
her  father.  The  fine  noble  motives  whkh  actuate  the 
Hunchback  in  the  concealment,  are  admirably  delineated 
throughout  the  pky,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  foDowinc 
stanzas,  which  their  author  has  the  pleasure  of  inBcrfl>- 
ing  to  Mr.  Knnwles,  as  a  token  of  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  more  captivating  beauties  of  his  own  dnunalic 
poem:— 

The  Hunchback  hath  a  gentle  child. 

With  radiance  on  her  silver  brow. 
And  all  that  he  hath  known  of  love 

Is  clinging  to  her  now! 
And  he  can  bear  to  stem  the  tide 

From  whence  sweet  feeHngs  start. 
And  fling  away  the  Father'a  garb. 

But  not  the  Father'a  heart. 
Oh,  tenderly  he  guards  her  now. 

Beneath  a  stranger  goise. 
Like  some  poor  rocfrtal  watching  o'er 

A  creature  of  the  skies! 

Oh,  beautiful,  most  beaatiful. 

And  very  fair  indeed— 
The  fKnt  is  not  without  its  spark. 

The  not  without  its  seed;— 
The  tiny  shdl  that  lieth  hkl. 

Unpolished  in  the  deep. 
Hath  that  within  its  pearly  bed 

That  doth  not  always  sleep. 
So  oA  the  shapeless  body  holds 

A  soul  of  living  light. 
That  maketh  dark  deformity 

Seem  ever  gfaid  and  bright! 

The  Hunchback  k>veth  siill  his  child. 

And  still  is  at  hei  side, 
f  n  weal— upon  the  verge  of  crime- 
In  woe— and  as  a  bride,— 
And  not  till  then  she  learns  that  he 

Who  tended  her  fbr  years- 
Had  smiled  on  her  a  fkther's  smiles, 

And  wept  a  father's  tears. 
If  worth  be  weighed  by  love  like  this. 

Then  his  is  very  dear. 
And  who  that  paMdth  that  deformed 
Shall  dare  to  scofl^oriccr!    -^^^^ 
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AND     NEVER    A    HUSBAND. 

( Translaledfrom  Vie  German.) 

Adel!Me  was  the  daughter  of  .1  ricii  French  merciiant; 
a  younn  lady,  who,  if  not  quite  as  priuU'iii,  was  perhaps 
as  beauiitul  us  Penelope;  and  could  nnnribcr  almost  ns 
many  admirers  soon  .ifler  she  had  entered  into  lior  lecns. 
In  truth,  she  was  a  great  favourite;  and  advo<:ntes,  court 
retainers,  meinters  of  parlbinent,  officers,  and  s*nti  .1 
officers,  seemed  to.vie  with  eiich  other  for  her  good  opi- 
nion; but  they  h.id,  hitherto,  all  m^'i  with  the  same  rect]>- 
lion;  namely,  that  flat  little  monosyllable,  no!  At  leiipth  a 
handsome  young  officer  of  ilic  ii.ime  of  Alsou,  had  i!.*. 
hippy  fortune  to  obtain  lier  good  gracfts,  hut  her  fHi/ier 
»ill  shook  his  head.  He  was  of  a  goo<l  old  fiiiuily,  he  ii«J- 
iniued,ou!y  he  had  hardly  a  stiver  to  biess  himself  withal, 
except  what  came  out  of  the  military  chest;  and  why  this 
k  ^uid  entitle  him  to  a  pref«,rence  over  so  many  wealthy 

aud  noble  otfers,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account.  M-  Mohnet, 
I  boMrever.  did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  cruel  fathers,  who 

'  bnasl  of  the  right  divine  of  tyrannizing  over  t)irir  children: 

and  by  ihe  combined  effect  of  frowning  and  fuming,  and 
freitin),'  ami  petting,  mixed  with  a  little  solitary  conline- 
mcot  iind  kiw  diet,  briu^r  their  girls  into  a  iii  I'nime  of 
mind  to  b&ir  the  matrimonial  yoke  along  with  some  ugly, 
haiefuMooking  wretch,  whom  they  would  otherAvise,  per- 
hips,  hive  by  no  means  admired.  So,  x^iihout  ntaking 
much  ndo  about  nothing,  this  sensible  French  lather,  uAcr 
a  few  impreoitions.  which  heii>ed  hi:n  to  recoY<  r  his 
ffiiufy,  no  longer  withheld  hia  consent.  "IIil*  young  fixjia 
like  one  another,**  he  said;  "and  the  boy  wants  not}iii:g  but 
.  ra<H)(  y,  which,  1  dare  say.  he  will  allow  me  the  iionour  to 

[  mpply.    By  eucb  means,  liis  valour  will  entitle  hiru  to  a 

capianrs  commisb'ion,  at  n  jump;  anoth<'r  and  another,  till 
be  reaches  a  colouers;  and  it  will  not  sound  anii^,  when 
ihf;  world.  In  my  hearing,  shall  desipKite  the  rowinvmder 
Oi'a  whole  heroic  regiment  witii  the  dear  nameof  sou— the 
wealthy  old  merchant's  son  " 

In  a  short  time,  lieutenant  AUon*s  promotion  Irif.in, 
and  kept  pace  with  \\\^  fathr-r-in-law*s;  prophecies  ol'  his 
valour.  WJicii  ho  h.id  ri-ien  a  few degri-es,  ^loiintn  jifjrord 
toceld^raie  his  niarrasc  with  his  daughter,  in  a  mat'iijii- 
cent  manner.  As  the  3'«»ung  lady,  h*  .we.ver,  was  only  yet 
in  herfit\eetiih  year,  and  her i'athrr  c^uitc  doatjxl  upon  her. 
he  had  so  contrived  it,  in  consideration  of  h«:r  youth,  and 
h»  own  old  age,  to  have  her  company  .1  year  or  two 
longer  an-i  on  the  wine  morning  t)i-u  tiio  r«*n'niony  w;is 
solemoiied,  his  son's  regiment  received  orders  to  march; 
and  he  i»ereiiiptorily  insi-ted  uiK)n  its  comuinndtj'  march- 
iat:  doog  with  it  upon  a  foreign  declination. 

The  piring  scene  was  truly  tender  and  romantic,  bvit 
the  old  merLhant  conceived  that  lie  was  iloi:ig  his  dufy 
(lor  he  believed  that  she  whs  too  yoim;?  to  oicounter  tho 
trials  of  the  uwrried  state);  and  it  did  not  move  him  a  wl.it. 
Alien's  sole  coasolution  was  in  the  hopt^-ior  termination 
of  the  Anivrican  war,  which  wotdd  er..<ble  hiio  10  return 
speedily  to  his  own  country;  while  he  l)ad,  at  all  events 
iecored  his  prirtj.'^barring  the  usual  chances  of  bting 
drowned,  sliot, captured,  orknocketl  upon  ilie  hoid. 

And  trul^  ha  name  seemiKl  to  have  been  entered  upon 
the  debit  side  of  the  day  brwk  of  destiny;  for  though  his 
regiment  joined  the  party  of  the  English  colonistn,  in  their 
coatett  against  liic  mother  country,  it  so  happened  that 
our  hero  was  woui^dcd  ami  taken  prisoner  by  a  ironp  of 
IndiaoF,  allies  of  the  British  foi  ccb,  m  the  hrst  eng.ige- 
ment.  Fortunately,  they  neither  sacrific'd,  nor  «it  hiin, 
contenting  thonseivefl  with  the  torture  of  curing  him  of 
his  wounds,  which,  with  their  ajssistance,  left  him  a  crij?- 
idefor  l.fc.  This  he  found  to  be  a  serious  inincdmient  in 
the  way  of  making  his  escape  from  the  swift-footed  forest 
chiefs;  tbourii  he  was  over-persuaded  to  make  the  attempt 
by  one  of  bis  fellow-prisoners.  The  latter  was  q.iick 
enough  to  secure  his  retreat,  but  the  unlucky  Alson  was 
overtaken  while  limping  at  an  extraordinary  iKice,  in  the 
hope  of  rejoining  his  young  bride  ar.d  hi?  wealthy  fathrr 
la-law.  with  the  addition  of  ei;io>-ing  a  quiet  ;)cnsion  for 
life.  Poor  fellow!  he  was  caught  wiien  within  a  stone's 
throw  or  two  of  the  American  lines,  and  immediately 
eompelled  to  limp  his  way  back  again,  with  an  Indian 
speai  by  way  of  goad  pricking  him  in  the  rear.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  thrown  into  a  large  wooden  cage,  with  or- 
ders to  be  faltcncdi  ta  soon  as  posiible,  for  one  of  the 


chiefs'  tables,  whose  stomach  refused  almoit  cTcry  other 
kind  of  food- 

Meanwhile  Victor,  the  your?  officer  who  arcompani«'d 
him  in  his  tlight,  under  plea  rf  extreme  sickness  and  hw 
late  sufferings,  obiniaed  leavp  of  absence,  and  procee<i«xl 
back  to  his  own  country.  During  his  captivity  he  hiid 
hr-ird  a  great  deal  in  nraiee  ot  ihe  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Adeline  wnile  conven>in{;  \"iih  the  unfortun.itc 
Alson.  Aware,  at  the  eamc  time,  of  her  visj  fortune,  a 
thought  now  struck  him  on  which  he  continued  to  ponder 
•luring  his  whole  voyage  home.  He  conceived  tnat  he 
mi?hi  |»ossihly  be  fortunate ei»oi:gh  to  supply  Alson's  lose; 
for  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  ?«J.blc  heroes  would  very 
quickly  dispose  of  their  prisoner,  in  such,  a  wiy  as  to  leave- 
him  no  source  of  uneasiness  on  that  he»d. 

Taking  this,  .it  all  events,  for  granted,  and  flattered  with 
fh»^  idt:i  of  his  future  pn-spects,  he  hastened  with  the  rue- 
ful looks  of  an  undertaker,  to  the  house  of  M.  .Molinei.and 
v/iihout  much  ceremony,  regrettc^d  tliat  he  was  the  bearer 
of  ill  tidings.  A  little  shocked,  the  good  merchant  bewa 
to  pull  almort  af  long  a  face  as  his  own.  The  wily  Vic- 
tor, wishing  to  make  a  still  deeper  impression,  so  as  to  in- 
troduce himself  ill  the  character  of  a  comforter,  ijitreated 
that  he  would  not&lann  himself;  and  drawing  his  hand 
across  hif:  eyes,  at  the  mme  time  lieaving  a  few  sighs,  \\f». 
observed  that  his  poof  friend  AI<oa  had  unfortunately  been 
scalped  and  inuraered  before  his  eyes,  by  a  party  of  wild 
Indians. 

M.  Molinet  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  tliai 
brought  his  whole  household  together,  old  and  young. 
Victor  was  still  singing  his  doleful  dirge  «s  they  gathered 
round;  and  he  neit  drew  forfh  a  packet  of  forged  lett*  rs. 
in  order  to  give  a  greater  air  of  venci!\'  to  h  s  sior>'.  Thi?, 
however  was  superfluous;  vo  one  offered  to  nuestion  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  while  his  wcll-feigneil  sorrow  re- 
crjinmendca  him  strongivto  his  new  friends,  aa  A lyon's 
corn oanioi!  and  fellow  sofuier.  Here  he  flattered  himso]i" 
tliat  he  h;jd  laid  a  good  foundation  ibr  his  future  plans;  and 
in  a  lew  days  he  repciited  his  visiu  when  he  had  the  plea- 
sure Df  being  inlroduced  to  the  lovely  Adeline. 

Mutual  fcorn)w  and  symp.ithy  in  rrsrird  to  the  younj: 
BoUiier'.s  fate,  drew  them  mio  tonverKitinn,  and  Viriur 
was  quite  charmed  with  her  manncra;  while  her  bcuity 
uiir,)as.'u-d  l.is  expectations.  By  degrcrs,  his  person  and 
langeigt?  .ijiiHjared  equ.illy  imerchting  to  Adeline,  and  not 
many  jnonihs  had  elapsetl  be:f»re  their  acquaintance  bfT'^n 
to  ripen  into  a  more  tender  regard.  M.  Molinet,  being  s.\- 
tisfied  that  his  connections  were  rc.s|>ectable,  and  not  iij 
the  least  aware  of  the  8irnJ.i?tm  which  he  had  adopted  iu 
order  more  effbcrualiy  to  succeed  in  his  views,  was  shortly 
afterwarfiS  prevailed  ui»on  to  give  his  consent. 

The  mourning  having  at  length  ceased.  A  deli  r.c  ci«t 
aside  her  widow's  weeds,  nnd  gave  her  hand  to  the  hoppy 
Victor,  who  now  fancied  he  liad  secured  the  fair  prize  for 
life.  i3in  fortune,  that  had  hitherto  shown  herself  bO  n- 
markably  favourable,  now,  when  he  stood  on  the  very 
brink  of  t^aradise.  began,  like  a  vile  jilt  as  she  is,  to  rhanij'j 
her  tone.  Fie  was  tnuch  in  the  situation  of  a  s|)oiIeri  child, 
when  the  careless  nurse  slips  its  leading  strings:  he  lei  1. 
nor  figuratively,  but  actuaJly  and  heavily,  ns  he  was  cut- 
ting too  high  a  curvet  in  th.^  plenitude  of  hie  sntisfaciion 
in  the  bridal  dance.  He  fell  on  the  smooth  chaUnnl  floor, 
and  disjointed  one  of  his  thighs:  a  comjwund  fractur* , 
which  would  require  him  to  lie  in  one  po;^ition  for  the  jh:- 
riod  of  one  or  two  months.  What  a  horrible  contrastl  thr; 
bridal  chamber  was  turned  into  a  rick-room;  his  bride  bt- 
canie  head  nurse,  and  all  liis  ho|>f  s  du-appointed  in  suigu .  I 
opcniUons. 

i-lis  recovery  was  equally  tetlious  and  vr.Tatiocs,  end 
before  ho  grew  at  all  cori%'nre9Cf  nt,  another  character  a^  • 
pe.ired  upon  the  scene.  Victor  felt  not  a  little  alarmed  on 
learning  that  ( -Icrmont,  another  voung  officer,  who  had 
btien  capturefl  by  the  Jndians,  had  just  arrived  in  I'aris. 
His  first  qucistion  on  arriving  at  tlie  hotel  was  respecting 
the  residence  of  M.  Molinet.  and  he  did  rot  Ion?  leave 
Victor  in  wuspc-nsc.  ns  to  the  pnrticu'arR  of  hir.  esct:i>e.  and 
the  fate  of  A  Um.  I  n  fact,  he  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from 
the  latter  to  his  v/ife,  and  he  v/,-.s  r.Hur.illy  somftwhat  stjr- 
prised  on  hearing  from  his  host  that  the  lady  had  contracted 
a  second  marriage.  He  was  siil!  more  astonished  to  fin! 
that  Victor  was  the  8t^coud  h'isbnnd;  but  he  revealed  no- 
thing of  what  he  knew  to  his  hoet.  being  first  determine d 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  wily  nstirper  of  Alson's 
rights,  of  wliom  he  know  enough,  before  delivering  hii 
letters.    Victor  lost  aU  courage,  and  looked  quite  crcstr 
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fallen  as  Qermont  was  announced,  and  briskly  followed 
tip  bis  name  with  the  familiarity  of  a  former  comrade,  into 
the  sick  man's  chamber,  "Oh,  Victorl"  he  cried,  "what  a 
wretch  you  are!  what  a  piece  of  villany  you  have  commit' 
ted  ogamat  AlsonI  be  u  alive,  poor  fellow;  and  I  have 
brought  letters  from  him  ibr  his  wife — I  must  go  and  dc 
liver  them." 

*•  Alive?*'  exclaimed  Victor,  "'Alaon  alive?  impossible! 
why  he  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Indians  in 
my  company,  while  we  were  trying  to  make  our  escape." 
"Stop  there,  Victor,  he  was  overtaken,  but  not  killed; 
though  he  would  have  been,  and  eaten  too,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  jiarty  of  the  colonists,  wh(»  fell  on  the  Indians  during 
the  mjfht.  and  rescued  our  friend  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion.   But  come,  I  must  deliver  my  letters. 

'For  God's  sake!  my  ^ood  Clermont,"  cried  the  wretch- 
ed Victor,  St  the  same  time  tumbling  head  foremost  in  his 
hurry  to  prevent  him,  "for  God's  sake,  help  me  up — I  fear 
1  have  broken  my  leg  asain:— I  beseech  you  not  to  put  the 
climax  to  mv  misery.  Truly,  take  half  of  all  i  am  worth, 
and  do  not  betray  me.  Command  me  in  every  thing  for 
ever  after;  but  do  spare  me;  and  try  to  raise  me  upon  the 
sofa  before  Adeline  comes  in." 

Touched  with  pity  at  hirf  helpl'  ss  situation,  Clermont 
assisted  tlie  unlucky  patient  from  the  ground,  who  feigned 
a  vast  deal  more  p-nu  than  he  really  felt. 

Meanwhile  Adeline,  who  hud  heard  from  one  of  the 
maidens  that  a  stranger  had  arrived,  and  %vss  tlien  in  her 
husband's  room;  and  likewise  hearing  high  words,  ran  full 
of  anxiely  to  inquire. 

Victor  was  now  in  momentary  dread  of  beholding  the 
fatal  letter  drawn  from  Clermont's  pocket;  but  the  fatter 
was  too  magnanimous,  and  too  much  delighted  at  tJie 
siifht  of  Adeline's  surpassing  charms  and  lovelineas  to 
think  of  causing  her  any  such  alarm  aud  unhappiness.  It 
is  true,  that  he  enjoyed  the  unhappy  man's  suspense  and 
tortures,  and  would  then  burst  out  into  an  oncontrolable 
fit  of  laughter  to  see  the  rueful  faces  which  he  made,  and 
which  his  lovely  bride  nut  to  the  account  of  his  lame  leg, 
no  better  for  his  fkll.  Clermont  lingered  long  enough  to 
catch  the  HiscmaUng  poison  that  lurked  in  Adeline's  bright 
eves;  his  soul  was  nr«d  at  the  first  interview;  and  it  was 
clear  that  Victor's  last  sands  of  promised  happiness  and 
good  fortune— most  tantalizing  good  fortune— were  nearlv 
run.  lie  no  longer  felt  so  indigpant  us  he  ought  at  Victors 
base  conduct;  be  rather  sighed  more  effectually  to  imitate 
it;  and  having,  like  him,  been  in  the  habits  of  pleasing  him- 
self whenever  he  well  could,  a  thought  suddenly  stnick 
him  to  avail  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  information 
and  influence  which  he  possessed. 

Adeline,  pleased  to  observe  that  there  seemed  nothing 
unpleasant  between  the  two  gentlemen,  as  she  had  feared, 
soon  after  loft  the  room.  Clermont  a^ain  turned  to  his 
companion  with  a  portentous  frown  upon  his  brow:— *'I 
am  thinking,  my  good  Sr,  that  you  have  brought  yourself 
into  a  very  prett  v  dilemma  indeed.  Your  situation  is  des- 
perate; and  Desides,  1  never  could  reconcile  it  to  my  con- 
science to  become  the  means  of  concealing  your  treacher- 
ous conduct  from  the  parties  concerned.  1  say.  Sir,  too. 
that  it  would  be  ill  discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  me  be 
our  unhappy  friend  Alson,  in  any  degree  to  countenance 
so  base  a  conspiracy  against  his  peace.  No,  I  am  decided 
in  the  course  1  shall  take;  todehver  his  letters. alon^  with 
other  proofs,  showing  that,  though  infirm  he  is  still  m  ex- 
istence. The  sole  lenity  which  in  such  an  aflSiir  I  can  be 
induced  to  grant,  would  oe  to  postpone  the  communication 
until  you  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed ;  and 
the  soouer  you  cau  save  yourself  by  flight,  the  better  it 
will  be.  I  can  afibrd  you  no  greater  proof  of  my  regard ; 
for  if  you  continue  here  much  longer,  I  shall,  however  re- 
luctantly, be  compelled  to  expose  you  to  the  worid.  Spare 
yourself  the  trouble  of  any  farther  intreaties; — I  cannot 
libten  to  them ;  I  cannot  consent  to  become  accessary  to 
so  cruel  an  imposition." 

Having  come  to  this  explanation,  Clermont  took  his 
leave,  h:aviiig  the  unluck v  patient  in  no  very  enviable  state 
of  mind.  He  was  uiwible  even  to  make  ms  escape;  and 
he  lav  ruminating  all  possible  plans,  either  fur  counteract- 
ing Clermont's  influence  or  for  efiecting  an  able  retreat. 
It  was  in  vain,  liowcvcr,  that  he  beat  his  brains  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  his  difficuhies.  The  Onljr  resource  that 
oift'jed  itself  to  bis  choice  seemed  to  be  that  of  throwing 
himself  voluntarily  upon  Adeline's  mercy,  and  relying 
upon  the  strength  of  her  attachment,  for  a  nappy  termina- 
tion of  the  business.    Should  he,  however,  be  tuccessfiil 


in  his  appeals  to  her  tenderness  and  compassion,  still  b< 
would  have  to  encounter  the  storm,  raised  by  her  incensec 
iViends  and  her  fiather,  which  in  his  present  Ddpleas  aitua 
tion  would  be  doubly  Uying.  At  lefigth,  finding  uothlni 
that  was  likely  to  relieve  him  from  his  awkward  dilemma 
he  retijsoed  himself  quietly  to  bis  destiny,  desiroas  onl) 
of  getting  his  head  out  of  tne  scrape  with  as  little  damage 
as  possible ;  and.  wearied  with  conjectures,  he  fell  asleep 
Adeline  remarked  that  there  was  something  or  othei 
pressing  upon  his  spirits,  and  with  a  tbousana  endearing 
words  she  sought  to  discover  the  cause.  But  be  only  ai 
fectod  greater  cheerfulness,  and  hivished  fresh  thanks  anc 
caresses  for  all  the  afilection  and  devotedness  which,  hi 
said,  she  had  so  generously  shown  him.  Bv  such  meam 
he  removed  her  suspk^ions ;  and  she  regarded  the  assiduoui 
visits  on  the  part  or  Clermont,  only  in  the  light  of  friendlj 
inquiries  ailer  his  friend's  health.  Lntertaiiiing.  bowsrer 
the  designs  before  menikmed,  it  was  not  his  object  toper 
mit  Victor's  health  to  beso  fully  estabtished,a8  to  take  a  nna 
and  afiTectionate  leave  of  his  young  bride ;  be  must  be  re 
moved  suddenly  and  secretly.  For  this  puipoae  Clennoni 
now  daily  made  his  appearance  with  AIson*s  letters  in  hit 
hand,  which  be  held  before  Vknor's  eyes ;  while  he  threai 
ened  the  unfortunate  wight  with  instant  exposure,  if  1m 
longer  refused  to  quit  the  field. 
^This,  after  many  vain  appeals  for  pit^,  he  was  compelled 
to  do.  Under  pretence  of  taking  a  nrst  aiiing,  Clermont 
provided  him  with  a  conveyance,  and  then  dosuvyed  those 
important  documents  which  he  had  held  up,  like  the  an- 
g^s  flamiM  sword  behind  our  first  parents,  to  drive  the 
unlucky  Victor  out  of  Paradise.  Having  aocompaniecj 
him  some  distance,  Clermont  received  his  parting  lettei 
fi»r  Adeline,  and  returned  in  the  Some  carriage  to  M.  Mo- 
linet's  house. 

"  Where  is  Victor  ?  what  has  happened  f*  was  the  firsi 
inquiry. 

He  bids  you  an  eternal  farewell .'"  replied  Clennonr ; 
**and  you  may  rejoice  that  you  will  never  behold  hia 
face  again.  His  own  letter  will  inform  you,  that  be  basels 
deceived  you ;  that  lie  forged  the  account  of  Captain  Al- 
son's  deatn,  and  married  Adeline  during  his  lifetime.  1 
tlireatened  to  reveal  his  treachery,  and  he  quickly  de 
camped,  well  knowing, that  he  was  not  legally  united  tc 
your  daughter,  nor  entitled  to  her  person  any  more  thai 
to  her  fortune. 

*'  Poor  Alson,  indeed,  is  nncede^  but  this  does  not  if 
any  degree  diminish  his  guilt,  or  ratify  his  marriage,  it  ii 
now  just  three  months  since  my  fnend  died  in  prison 
where  we  were  both  confined  for  above  a  year.  *  Sbouk 
you  ever,'  saki  he, '  be  fortunate  enough  to  reach  our  deal 
country,  salute  my  excellent  Adeline,  my  dosriy  beloTed 
wife !'  Shortly  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last ;  and  peftc< 
be  to  the  ashes  ofmy  respected  friend!  He  beguiled  the 
hours  of  our  imtNrisonment  with  his  sweet  and  noUe  di» 
course,  and  nc  even  watched  over  me,  I  may  say.  after  hii 
decease:  for  as  they  were  carrying  his  remams  out  of  the 
prison.  I  contrived  to  make  my  escape." 

At  this  account,  both  father  and  daughter  stood  wnp< 
in  astonishment,  and  in  particular  Adeline  fixed  her  ty^i 
in  breathless  wonder  upon  the  ingenk>us  inventor  of  sc 
msny  fictions.  He  detaded  them  with  so  nucfa  ease  and 
confidence,  answered  every  queBtk>n,  aud  gave  the  wbok 
fable  so  natural  aa  air,  as  to  cany  convunkM  to  then 
neorts,  equal  to  any  thing  that  was  ever  felt  fbr  the  trutfc 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  lovely  bride  of  two  absent  husbands  then  expiyssec 
her  lively  gratitude  to  the  intended  third,  for  hb  timel) 
interference  in  rescuing  her  out  of  the  hands  of  so  base  a 
character  J  while  the  good  okl  merchant  bef^  /br  the  fti 
vour  of  his  friendship  and  more  frequent  vivts. 

But  the  artful  Clermont  checked  his  wishes  ftr  a  sbon 
period,  in  order  not  to  betrav  his  own  pr^ect  He  called 
so  very  seMom,  that,  being  bent  upon  evincing  their  gratr 
tude,  tney  were  obliged  to  send  him  formal  invitatkms.  U 
fact,  so  deeply  was  he  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Adr 
line,  that  he  was  almost  afrakl  of  anticipating  his  viewj 
upon  her.  and  tried  to  accost  her  with  all  the  starched  po* 
liteness  of  some  grey-haired  matron  during  his  first  visiiF 
Yet  he  was  handsome  and  entcrtaintng;  and  Adeline,  i 
little  piqued  at  his  excessive  indiffiutmce,  sought  to  thaw 
the  icy  regkni  about  his  heart  by  her  sonny  smiles  and 
glances,  and  a  thousand  delk^ite  little  attentions.  He  re 
plied,  however,  very  cautiously,  though  in  such  a  way  m 
showed  he  was  nuite  sensible  of  her  power,  and  feaied  tt 
trust  himself  iKitnin  the  enchanted  circle  of  her  chum. 
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To  smooth  the  wav  more  efiectuaU/  to  hb  wishes,  he 
text  brtvusfat  ibrwara  the  aipreeable  intelligence  of  the 
Victort  death.  It  was  apparently  under  the  aign 
Mi  and  seal  of  the  curate  who  had  confessed  him,  du- 
'  hU  last  moments,  stating  bow  he  had  fallen  sick  at  a 
Lie  Tillage,  as  the  curate  was  passing  through  :~how  he 
bad  received  sacrament ;  and  how  be  had  died  in  peace 
and  blessedness  shortly  afterwards.  This  account  of  his 
decease  be.  the  curate,  had  been  induced  to  furnish  at 
poor  Victor^  request,  which  duty  he  had  discharged  after 
si^ms  faim  decent  mterroent 

Adeline  was  again  free;  and  how  happy  that  she  was 
releai»ed  from  so  awkward  a  kind  of  engagement !  Of  this 
tbe  nrch'traitoT  Clermont  was  soon  assured  by  the  manner 
oThts  rrccption :  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  perceive  that 
bis  arttbl  diffidence  and  constrained  doneanour,  had 
pleaded  his  rause  more  effectually  than,  in  such  circum- 
ataooee,  his  utmost  assiduities  could  have  done.  The  cold- 
ness of  his  manner  gradually  died  away;  he  began  to  as- 
some  his  real  character ;  every  day  tbev  grew  more  and 
caove  j|»ssk>nately. attached  to  eadi  other;  and  Adeline 
«iiYe  him  ber  hand  with  greater  pleasure  mn  she  did  to 
« idter  of  her  other  hnsbands. 

A  splendid  banquet  welcomed  the  happy  pair  fVom  the 
airmr ;  the  guests  made  their  appeannce;  and  the  afternoon 
was  at  length  far  advanced.  The  sound  of  a  carriage  was 
DOW  beard  advancing  at  a  smart  pace  up  the  street,  and  it 
dzefvr  up  at  M.  Mohnei's  door.  **  Ha !"  cried  the  |Ood 
host :  **  an  idle  guest,  by  Our  Lady,  but  he  drives  brukly 
up." 

AH  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  door :  it  opened ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  companv^  in  rushed  the  de- 
ceased Victor,  with  his  drawn  sword  m  his  hsnd,  which 
be  pointed  with  threatening  gesture  at  Clermont :  '*  Up, 
up,  und  defend  your  Ufe."*  fie  cried;  at  the  same  time 
draning  the  astonis)ied  bridegroom  with  a  firm  grasp  out 
of  tbe  halt 

Erery  guest  felt  too  much  terrified  at  his  ghastly  ap- 
pearance to  interfere,  feeling  quite  assured  that  h  was 
wboUy  supernatural.  So  that,  with  the  assisUnce  of  his 
serrant.  Victor  had  thrust  the  unlucky  bridegroom  into 
his  carriage,  and  driven  away  with  him,  before  any  body 
had  sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  to  think  of  a  rescue. 
VMien  arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  Victor 
called  to  the  coachman  to  halt,  and  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh,  he  said,  **  Wdl,  friend,  there  are  now  two  knaves 
iastead  of  one,  and  one  raven  must  not  pull  out  the  other's 
eyes.  There  would  be  little  use  in  hanging  ourselves,  if 
ocbefv  will  save  us  that  trouble,  for  what  we  have  done. 
My  object  in  carrying  vou  <jS£,  arises  fVom  the  most  disin- 
terested motives ;  it  wul  save  you  h.  great  deal  of  platue : 
— fbr.  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  brinjs  me  tidings  of  Al- 
soo,  1  have  now  to  inform  you  that  he  is  actually  m  Piris, 
and  would  speedihr  bsve  ^en  upon  you  like  a  thunder 
boH,  and  sacrificed  both  his  wife  and  you  to  his  fury.  We 
hare  bodi  of  us  tbe  best  reason  in  the  world  fbr  keemng 
out  of  bis  way ;  for  be  is  already  half-witted  fVom  the  eroct 
of  bis  Indian  adventures,  and  bein^  fkttened.  during  the 
coarse  of  a  whole  month  for  the  cbieTs  table.** 

**  1  wish  he  had  eaten  him,  then,**  exclaimed  Clermont, 
m  very  ill-hamour;  **  the  felW  must  have  as  many  Uves 
as  a  cat.** 

""  So  it  seems!  bat  we  most  wait  oatiently  till  the  affiiir 
has  Uowu  over;  and  meanwMIe  seek  some  safe  retreat,  in 
a  comer  of  the  kingdom,  ana  near  a  sea  port,  in  casethe 
madmao  should  run  desperate,  and  proceed  to  extremities 


Kow  this  was  all  a  ftesh  tissue  of  lies,  invented  by  Vic- 
tor to  revenge  himself.  So  far  fVom  being  in  I^ris,  Alson 
bttd  been  taken  prisoner  during  his  voyage  home,  and  was 
now  pasnnghis  time  in  England.  Havuig  given  out  that 
be  bad  leftTrance  under  an  assumed  name,  Victor,  after 
parting  with  his  rival,  had  returned:  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  all  his  proceedings.  In  order  more  effictually  to 
screen  hknself,  and  to  get  his  rival  completely  into  his 
power,  be  peroittted  him  to  accept  the  hand  of  Adeline ; 
and  then  seized  upon  him  in  tbe  manner  that  has  just  been 
related,  dermont  easily  fell  into  the  snare :  and  no  longer 
ventured  to  think  of  retracing  his  steps  to  Paris,  when  ne 
beiiesed  that  Alson,  whom  he  had  disposed  of  in  so  sum- 
flsarv  a  msuno',  had  asain  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Hall  stupiied  with  tne  news,  he  suflered  himself  to  be 
ToOed  away,  as  he  had  been  taken,  in  his  rich  bridal  ap- 
paord,  witaout  hat  or  gloves,  and  arrayed  from  head  to 
nwt  hasilk;  while  the  lovely  Adoline  was  thus  deserted 


by  her  third  husband— and  left  to  reflect  upon  her  way- 
vrard  lot  alone. 

Such  a  series  of  unexpected  occurrences  almost  turned 
the  old  merchant's  head.  He  began  to  be  alarmed  lest 
thev  should  afibrd  a  topic  of  scandal  to  the  wIm^  city ; 
and  after  a  ahort  consuhation  with  his  daughter,  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  quitting  Paria,  and  retiring  into  tbe 
country  for  a  short  ume. 

So  having  settled  his  aAirs,  he  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  about  eighty  leagues  mto  the  country, 
where  he  purchased  an  agreeable  residence,  and  spent  a 
whole  year,  more  to  his  own,  than  to  Adeline^  satisfivr 
tion.  So  sudden  and  striking  a  contrast  was  too  trying 
and  too  solitary,  after  the  loss  of  three  husbands,  though 
she  had  already  almost  banished  them  fVom  her  nuiid.  For 
no  one  any  longer  doubted  the  decease  of  Canodn  Alson, 
her  first  betrothed ;  while,  in  regard  to  both  the  others,  it 
was  currently  reported,  and  in  a  short  while  generally  cre- 
dited, that  they  had  fought 

other^s  hands.    Smcetl 

ance,  they  had  neither  c  

day,  in  a  wood,  at  some  distance  fhHo  Paris,  two  bodies 
were  found  dreadftilly  manfled,  and  there  seemed  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  their  beoig  the  two  ill-fated  lovers ; 
at  least  such  was  the  account  tmt  readied  M.  Molinet  and 
hisdaushter.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  bodies  had  been  ' 
interred,  af^  rematninf  above  pound  until  their  features 
were  no  longer  diKemible,  and  no  persons  coming  fbr 
ward  to  lay  claim  to  them. 

However,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  M.  Molmet  sent  fbr 
the  chief  witness  who  had  ^ven  evidence  on  the  inquest ; 
and  having  received  from  him  an  account  of  the  persons 
of  the  deceased,  he  fband  it  agree  in  many  points,  with 
his  two  sonr in-law ;  a  discovery  which  so  greatly  delighted 
him  that,  in  the  height  of  bis  satisfaction,  he  cried  out : 
''  Aye,  the  knaves !  you  describe  them  to  a  hair;  and  both 
dead  and  buried,  you  say.^ 

With  this  consobtory  assurance,  he  hastened  to  his 
daughter  Adeline,  and  they  now  becan  to  visit  with  their 
neighbours,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the  world ;  while  they 
even  talked  of  returning  the  ensuins  winter  to  P^ris.  Be- 
fbre  that  period  arrived,  however,  the  old  gentleman  bad 
been  again  solicited  for  his  consent ;  his  consent  for  the 
fburth  time!  and  he  gave  it  with  much  the  same  temper 
as  on  former  occasions ;  only  his  daughter  was  this  time  to 
be  united  to  a  young  nobleman.  Baron  Mariy. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  interruption  The  feast  and  the  dance  passed 
plessantly  away ;  and  the  bride-maids  were  already  busied 
m  disarraying  the  fair  Adeline  of  her  ornaments  and  jew- 
els :  when,  as  fate  would  have  it.  a  long  and  loud  resound- 
ing knock  was  heard  at  the  hall  door,  enough  to  throw  a 
nervous  parent  into  fits.  It  was  just  midnight  too ;  yet  one 
of  the  footmen  had  courage  enough  to  open  the  door ;  and 
in  stept  a  shabby  drest  man  with  a  wooden  leg :  and  limp- 
ing as  fkst  as  he  could  along  the  hall,  begged  to  be  allowed 
an  interview  with  the  host. 

The  servant  grinned  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  it  to  the  following  day. 

'*  No,  mv  good  friend,  it  will  not,**  replied  the  stranger ; 
**  my  amir  will  admit  of  no  delay.  I  must  see  your  master 
this  moment." 

But  the  man  only  stared  and  shook  his  heed,  ss  if  in  con- 
tempt of  his  request.  Upon  this,  the  stranger  flying  into 
a  passion,  raised  his  cratch.  *'  Go,  thou  base  varlet,  or  I 
wul  break  every  bone  in  thy  skin  !**  and  the  fbotman  ran 
to  acquaint  his  master  with  this  very  unseasonable  visit. 

M.  Molinet  made  his  appearance  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippcn.  With  a  presenument  of  something  wronc,  he 
looked  the  stranger  sharply  in  the  face,  as  he  limped  to- 
wards hnn,  with  a  black  patch  over  htt  left  eye,  and  a 
great  plaster  on  the  other  cheek.  The  good  old  host  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  alarm  at  the  very  sight  of  him. 

*'  Who  are  you.  Sir  ?"  he  inquired  in  a  subdued  and  qui- 
vering tone:    and  what  is  your  pleasure  with  me.'** 

"^Alas!  don*t  you  know  mfe,**  sighed  the  stranger; 
**  don't  you  know  your  own  son-in  bw.  Alson  ?" 

Poor  M.  Molinet  stared  back  several  yards  at  one 
bound;  raised  up  his  hands  in  perfect  wonder;  snd  then 
called  out  to  a  servant  at  some  aisianco  rom  them :  **  For 
God*»sake  run,— call  my  daughter  and  her  husband ;  and 
make  haste,— make  haste!** 

•*  Nay,  /  am  already  here,  father,"  observed  the  one- 
legged  man. 

"Oh,  unhappy  wretches  as  we  all  art !"  cried  the  poor 
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distracted  father  of  80  many  sons,  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  looking  niefully  up  the  staircase,  to  soe 
whether  they  would  ever  come. 

Baron  Marly  first  made  his  appeoninoe,  attired  in  a  rich 
and  eirgant  undress ;  looking  as  proud  and  glorious  as 
Mars  liimself,  Just  befbre  he  was  caught  with  the  lovely 
wife  of  ugly  hmping  Vulcan :  who  could  scarcely  have 
cut  a  niorc  sorrv  figure  than  the  onclegged  man  now  did. 
The  Baron  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  stranger,  as  be 
snid : — 

**  What  are  }'oar  commands  with  me,  father }  I  was  just 
this  moment  retiring  for  the  night." 

**  But  1  will  take  care  that  yoa  never  shall,"  cried  the 
lame  man ;  at  tho  same  time  striking  his  crutch  in  ntost 
tfarcetening  style  upon  the  ground. 

**  Is  the  fellow  out  of  his  senses.^  returned  the  Baron, 
with  a  glance  of  contempt. 

Poor  M.  Molinet  was  now  quite  beside  himself.  He 
trembled  sadly,  at  the  necessity  ho  was  onderof  )ntro> 
dncing  the  gentlemen  to  one  another,  on  this  oocasioii.  He 
did  it,  but  it  was  with  a  very  ill  grace. 

*'  Fine  doings,  indeed  ."*  exclaimed  the  crutchman,  again 
stamping  his  wooden  leg,  more  fiercely  than  before,  upon 
the  ground.  ^  It  is  lucky,  however,  that  i  am  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent  this  Baron  from  casting  a  stain  upon  my 
honour,  and  that  of  my  family.  You  wul  please,  ntlier,  to 
show  him  to  the  very  farthest  chamber  from  my  wife'k 
and  mine,  that  yon  can  find  in  the  bouse;  i  shall  keep 
strict  wa'xh  on  the  outside." 

At  these  words.  Baron  Marty  instantly  moimted  his 
hi^h  horse  of  noble  blood,  and  replied,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dam : "  Night  watches,  my  good  lelbw,  do  not  seem  very 
well  adapted  to  your  present  crippled  condition,  and  1 
will  spare  you  that  trouble.  As  matters  turn  out,  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  your  first  bargain,  with  all  the  manorial 
rights  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.  In  fact,  i 
shall  be  happjf  to  make  the  transfer;  by  wnich  you  will 
help  me  to  untie  a  knot,  which  I  was  beginning  to  fear 
might  chance  to  be  tied  too  tight.  For  my  part,  1  am  a 
friend  to  freedom:  and  there  are  some  of  my  relations  at 
bourt,  who  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
for  truly  I  have  liad  venf  little  peace  since  my  alliance 
with  this  very  worthy  family,  because  they  imagined  that 
Iienceforward  I  was  about  to  unite  mj^self  with  that  less 
shining,  but  usef\il  class  of  honest  ciiizons.  They  so- 
lemnly declared  that  my  marriage  had  raised  an  eternal 
barrier  between  mo  and  them :  between  the  city  and  the 
court :  and  that  they  knew  how  to  respect  their  own  sta- 
tion, if  I  did  not.  litis  was  a  sad  blow  in  the  face  of  my 
escutcheon:  and  I  should,  doubtless,  soon  have  died  of 
mortification,  had  not  this  lucky  incident  restored  me  to 
my  injured  nobilitv  and  pride.  Ihm  somewhat  consoles 
me  for  the  personal  loss  of  a  lady,  for  whom  1  entertained 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  esteem.  But  1  am  no  senti- 
mental worshipper  of  sighs  and  tears.  I  entreat  yon,  there- 
fore, my  dear  M.  Molinet,  to  break  this  little  matter  to 
your  daughter—to  present  her  with  my  parting  regards, 
and  wifh  nerall  hnnpinessand  good  fonune.  So  farewell, 
gentlemen ;  if  yon  have  any  cnomiands  to  Paris,  I  shall 
ted  most  happy  to  be  the  bearer.  There  I  shall  take  out 
a  formal  divorce,  and  so  the  matter  rests."  With  an  air  of 
lordly  nondmlance,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  his 
father-in-law,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  strange  dtoatbn 
in  which  he  stood. 

**  Nay.  let  the  nimble  poppy  run,"  cried  the  nuui  with 
the  crutch ;  **  and  clieer  on,  old  gentleman,  you  see  3^00 
have  got  me  quito  safe ;  1  wish  fconld  add  quite  stnind ; 
but  any  how  safe  home  again.  IVue,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  crip' 
pl&— but  what  of  that  .^-•l  am  none  of  j'our  noble  impos- 
tonr-l  am  Alson,  your  honourable  son-in-law.  1  hope 
Adeline  will  not  think  the  worse  ofme ;  though,  I  confess 
1  do  not  much  relish  the  thought  of  our  first  interview : 
better  perhaiis  to  put  it  ofi*  until  to-morrow.  Yon  will 
thus  have  time  to  reconcile  her  to  the  change  of  partners ; 
bur,  as  you  seem  rather  weary  and  nervous,  you  had  bet- 
ur  yourself  retir6  to  rest,  and  let  me,  likewise,  be  shown 
to  n  chamber.  To-morrow  1  will  amuse  Adeline  and  you 
with  some  account  of  my  adventures  m  America.  You 
will  be  much  astonishecl,  if  not  entertained;  but  for  to- 
night, d«ir  father, not  a  word  more—let  us  get  a  little  rest" 

M.  Molinet,  like  one  half  moon-stricken,  toUercd  out  of 
the  room ;  he  replied  not  a  word ;  and  his  son  was  oblited 
to  shake  him  well  by  the  shoulders  and  stamp  his  wooden 
leg.  before  he  could  make  him  comprehend  that  he  wanted 
to  be  shown  to  his  chamber. 


Just  at  thk  moment  one  of  Adeline^  nukis  oome  run- 
niog,  10  say  that  her  young  mistress  had  fallen  into  fits. 
She  |had  heard  the  uproar;  and  insistod  upon  being  in- 
stantly uttired,  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  any 
fatal  consequences — having  already  lost  two  bosbandw, 
who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  mutual  f\iry ;  bat  such 
was  the  tumult  of  her  emotions,  that  she  famted  in  tlie 
bridemaid's  arms. 

Greatlv  concerned  at  this  event,  the  cripple  bridegroo/n 
observed,  that  had  he  not  uiduckily  been  ao  ahubbily 
dressed,  and  altogether  out  so  dismal  and  forbidding  a 
figure,  with  the  patches  on  his  wounds,  and  his  woodeti 
leg— which  might  perhaps  frighten  her  into  fits  again  as 
she  was  recovering— nothing  should  keep  him  from  her 
presence.  '*  Besides  my  crutch  makes  such  a  plaguy  loud 
noise  in  walking,  she  might  imagine  some  koboid  or  nou«c- 
goblin  was  oom;ng  into  her  chamber.  Such  things  she 
must  get  used  to  by  degrees:  so  my  good  eirl,  I  must  be 
content  with  thy  recommending  me  most  i^ctionatdy  to 
thy  sweet  mistress,  and  here  is  my  fatherin-law  will  go 
along  with  you." 

Poor  M.  Molinet,  quite  puttied  what  to  think  or  what 
to  do,  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  like  a  noon  walking  In  hia 
sleep,  into  bis  daughter's  chamber;  while  his  son-in-law 
walked  another  way  into  his  own. 

^  At  tins  moment,  the  Baron's  servants  having  packed  up 
hia  wardrobe,  and  brought  the  coach,  he  was  iKsird  giving 
his  orders  respecting  these  two  most  miportaot  and  favour- 
ite sobtjects  of  his  thoughts ;  and  then  ne  rattled  off  along 
the  pavement;  in  all  the  offended,  yet  newly  recovered,  dig- 
nity of  his  ancient  bonse. 

Adeline,  on  her  skie,  again  passed  a  lonely  night,  on  the 
very  day  of  her  fbartii  nuptials;  bc«desbcmg  half  fright- 
ened to  death. 

On  the  morrow  of  tliis  eventful  evening,  M.  Molinet'a 
household  was  early  in  motion.  The  good  host  himselt' 
began  at  length  to  console  himself  with  the  id^  that  even 
a  wooden-legged  son-in-law  was  preferable  to  none,  oik! 
hastened  down  stairs  with  a  fixed  dctermmation  to  wel- 
come him  in  a  heartv  and  hospiublc  style,  llie  laucir, 
however  seemed  to  think  more  of  a  good  night's  rest,  than 
rising  at  an  early  hour  to  reclaim  the  hand  of  his  beamiltil 
betrothed.  The  ck)ck  had  ohready  struck  nine :  breakihst 
was  waitine;  yet  the  sluggard  showed  no  signs  of  aupoor- 
noce.  He  bad  not  even  rung  his  bell ;  and  the  okf  mer- 
chant, besiuning  to  feel  impatiant  for  hb  firvt  meal,  waited 
and  grumbled ;  until,  declaring  that  he  must  be  one  of  the 
seven  sleepers,  he  oidered  one  of  the  servants  to  knock, 
and  to  knock  lUrd,  at  his  door ;  for  it  was  now  near  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  old  gentleman,  in  uKMnentary  dread  of  an 
attack  of  his  spasms,  was  fast  helpinc  himself  to  whatever 
came  nearest  to  him.  Before  bo  hod  half  done,  however, 
the  laoquey  came  to  inform  him  that  he  had  knocked  re- 
peatedly at  the  lame  gentleman's  door,  but  had  received 
no  answer. 

His  master  shook  his  head  wistfully,  and,  ordering  the 
servant  to  walk  first,  folbwed  him  up  suirs,  and  bade  him 
enter  the  room ;  not  liking  the  risk  of  receiving  any  &rther 
shock,  added  to  that  of  the  former  fright. 

So  he  sutioned  himself  at  the  head  cf  tJie  stairs,  and 
called  out  to  the  mari^  from  time  to  time,  "  Now.  John,  is 
he  asleep.^'  ''NcSirf"  "Is  he  awake  .^  "No,  Sir  I'* 
•*  What,  is  he  dead,  then  f**  "  Oh  no.  Sir,  he  is  only  gone 
—at  least  I  catmot  find  him."  "  Gone  I"  repeated  the  mer- 
chant advancing  a  little  more  boklly,  "  What,  crutch,  and 
leg,  and  all  f"  *  No,  Sir ;  his  leg  is  here ;  only  h  is  nothtug 
but  a  cork !"  "  Nothing  but  a  cork,"  repeated  the  old 
merchant, "  then  I  dare  say  he  must  have  a  stock  of  them, 
and  it  is  that,  perhaps,  which  makes  him  so  light  a  foot. 
The  scoundrel!- the  base, deserter!  to  think  of  ninniof 
away  from  his  own  wife  and  father,  the  very  morning  ot- 
ter returning  to  them.  Surely  1  am  bewitched,  or  this  is 
alia  dream.  It  cannot  be:  1  am  perhaps  too  bard  upon 
him  to  suspect  him:  he  has.  perhaps, only  got  up  in  the 
night,  and  gone  into  tlie  garden :  and  then  been  unable  to 
find  his  way  back  into  the  right  room.  Do  you  run  into 
the  garden,  John,  and  I  will  examine  the  other  bed-rooms : 
he  must  be  somewhere— he  caimot  be  gone :  cull  Adeline, 
call  all  the  women,  and  the  men,  and  the  children,  about 
the  place;  bki  them  look  sharp  every  where— he  cannot 
bejrone." 

There  was  soon  a  general  muster;  tmd  the  house  was 
searched  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  he  was  neither  in  the 
garret  nor  the  cellar :  the  new  son-in-kiw  was  gone !  At 
length,  when  it  came  to  the  ok)  porti^s  turn  to  be  ea- 
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aiDcd,  who  kovt  the  lodce  fatat,  and  just  then  camebob- 
4se  aa,  he  declared  that  aboot  day-break  a  lame,  ill- 
ufoiirw  kind  of  man,  wUh  black  patches  on  bis  cheeks, 
.-^soai  like  a  broken-down  soldier,  hod  ordered  him  to  un- 
bar the  fate,  as  he  was  eoing  to  see  after  some  of  his  lug- 
s««e  which  was  left  at  the  next  inn,  but  he  said  nothing 
aooat  cominff  back. 

With  ihta  gleam  of  hope  M.  Molinet  despatched  a  mes- 
fCBSer  to  the  place,  but  no  peiwn  answenng  the  porter's 
liisniptiea  had  been  there. 

The  lovel^r  Addhie  sat  pale  and  weeping  in  her  cham- 
ber :  omil  this  trying  moment  ahe  had  borne  her  strange 
adtqrtuicB  aad  riciasitudes  with  the  sweet  temper  and 
^beaoe  of  an  angel ;  bnt  this  was  too  much,  lliere  was 
seaifeciatkMi  in  bersafierim;  her  tears  and  sighs  were 
fewnn;  for  abe  had  really  loved  Alaoo—he  was  her  first 
chaiee,  aind  aha  sa&k  overpowered  with  grief,  on  learning 
tkia  hsB  second  and  mare  cruel  loss. 

Her  &dier,  little  leas  aftcted  at  witoeasing  her  grief, 
Tcmed  arkh  downcast  looks,  and  full  of  perplexing 
TVrrgh**.  to  clerviae  aome  method  of  proceeding,  to  his 
own  chamber.  The  reader,  however,  shall  not  be  left  in 
che  easne  dilesama:  but  shall  Jbithwitn  be  introduced  be- 
hiiri  the  cunain  of  the  mystery;  as  here  foUows  :~Id  the 
»  he  need  bardly  be  informed,  that  those  two  arch 
d  impostiorB.  Victor  and  Clermont,  were  still 

In  truth,  they  were  hi  too  interested  and 

I  yillaios  to  think  ofsparing  the  criminal  kw  any 

xioQble  by  honestly  knodung  one  another's  brains  out; 
and  la  £a^  were  on  the  best  terms,  fbr  persons  of  their 
scnnp.  Aa  fortnae,  too,  would  have  it,  M.  Molinet,  in  re- 
timv  to  tbecountnr,  had  aettled  not  far  ftom  theplace  of 
thrir  retreat,  which  they  kept  as  secret  as  possible;  no 
I  -m  fvom  fear  of  Alson's  return,  than  from  that  of  bemg 
btin^  to  aooomit  for  having  deaerted  their  military  du- 
t»4.  They  were,  KkewiacL  enabled,  from  this  spot,  to  ob- 
serve tbe  piooeediags  of  M.  Molinet,  their  fhtherin-law, 
aad  to  learn  whether  the  afiair  had  at  all  subsided. 

The  report  of  the  fourth  marria^  actefl  like  poison  upon 
their  jealoaa  and  revengeful  feelings;  and  not  ventunna, 
IsQca  aaenae  of  mutaal  safety,  to  wreak  them  upon  each 
;  tKe^  awore  to  prevent  any  other  person  availing 
rif  of  any  advantage  which  they  had  forfeited  them- 
With  this  view,  they  pitched  upon  a  wily  young 

jnt,  who  in  some  degree  resonbledAlson.  and  who 

cQfold  assame  any  character,  and,  equipping  him  in  the 
laarimr  aheady  atated,  their  base  stratagem  turned  out 
oonnletelT  soocesaful. 

Aboot  the  period  that  Baron  Marly  forwarded  a  copy 
of  hia  diroree  to  his  &ther-in-law,  the  btter  became  aware 
ci  the  speeiea  of  impoatnre  that  had  been  practised  upon 
hsBi,  owing  to  the  recognition  and  the  subaec^uent  contes- 
sioa  of  i!he  romtoA  mendicRot  himself.  Still  he  did  not 
beuray  his  employers,  and  M.  Molinet,  supposing  Ihem  to 
be  deceaaed.  was  now  more  at  a  loss  than  ever  what  to 
caqjeeosre  on  the  aobject. 

Adeiae,  oa  her  part,  seemed  inclined  to  make  no  far 
ther  ad-ventures  in  the  matrimonial  lottery ;  while  her  fa- 
jhet  waa  more  intent  than  ever  upon  finding  a  re|l  and  6ona 
jidls  aoa-iB4aw.  Suitors  again  began  to  malv  their  ap- 
pcannoet  and  he  allowed  her  no  peace,  until  she  agreed 
to  anke  a  fre^  choice,  fbr  the  fifth  time,  in  the  person  of 
tbeMsiz«|owGiDes. 

The  nntriage  ceremony  wsa  fixed  to  take  place  at  a 
eoastry  seat  at  some  distance,  befonging  to  the  new  bride- 

fan.  Evefy  thing  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  train :  the 
.  the  dinner,  aad  the  dance  were  all  happily  concluded. 
Molinet  had  himself  seen  to  the  securitjr  of  all  the 
doois  and  windows,  and  eiven  ordera  to  admit  no  more 
gofsta  al^er  the  hour,  be  tney  who  they  would. 

The  hooae  was  just  beginning  to  settle  to  rest,  when, 
bangle  to  relate,  a  cry  or  fire  was  heard,  and  the  room 
next  the  bridal  chamber  was  found  to  be  in  flames.  The 
Alaniuis  ntn  down  stairs  half  undrest,  and  disappeared 
throe^  the  front  door.  The  fire  was  fortunately  got 
rmAer,  but  the  bridegroom  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Wnai 
had  befallen  him  no  one  knew ;  his  destiny  remained  a 
secret;  and  all  that  could  be  gathered  was,  that  some 
ccraatiTmen  had  beheld  a  carriage  driving  with  great  ra- 
pidity from  the  castle. 

Two  daya  of  grievous  anxiety  ekpaed,  when  a  courier 
made  his  appearance  with  the  following  letter,  and  after 
iu  delivery  instandv  ^loped  away  >— 

"  Madam,— Tour  bridals  are  aurely  bewitched,  and  some 
diatea  goaids  the  aamoice  of  the  bridal  chamber.   lam 


no  St.  George,  and  feel  no  inoUnatkm  to  run  a  tih  with  the 
monster;  very  willingly  making  room  for  the  sixth  fool, 
as  I  am  told,  who  takes  a  fancy  for  such  an  adventure. 

Gnj-ia." 

M.  Molinet  tore  this  precious  epistle  in  a  great  rage ; 
then  ordered  his  carnage  to  the  door,  and  taking  his 
daughter  along  with  him,  ordered  them  to  drive  quick  to- 
warda  Paris.  He  left  a  letter  behind  him  for  his  son-in-law, 
summoning  him  to  appear  and  answer  fur  his  conduct ; 
but  this  he  never  did ;  and  consequently  the  marriage  was 
annulled.  But,  in  the  course  of  this  alEiir,  an  aged  advo- 
cate became  so  deeply  smitten  with  AdeUne's  charms,  as 
to  be  c^uite  unable  to  devote  himself  longer  to  his  profes- 
sion, without  his  fiiur  client's  consent  and  assi9tance.  The 
lady,  however,  would  certainly  have  reftiaed  it,  had  not 
her  rather,  an  old  friend  of  the  lawyer's,  kindly  stepoed 
in  to  second  the  plea ;  and  ahe  was,  at  last,  overpersaaaed 
to  yidd  her  balld. 

Thia  time  the  eeremoay  waa  performed  m  as  private  a 
manner  as  possible.  Only  a  few  persons  were  aware  that 
it  waa  shout  lo  take  place,  and  the  domestics  were  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  it  until  all  vraa  concluded.  The  aopper- 
table  had  been  removed,  and  the  happy  old  bridegroom 
was  just  thinking  of  moving  after  it,  when  the  waiter  en- 
tered, and  announced— the  JVUrquis  Gilles ! 

What  a  tbander-bok  of  surprise  for  the  whcAe  parpr  I 
M.  Molinet  alone  had  presence  of  mind  to  cry  out :  *'  Let 
the  Marquis  go  to  the  Devil !  tell  him  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  each  other." 

But  the  noble  Marquis  was  ahready  in  the  room :  **FirBt, 
my  dear  father,**  he  aaid,  '*  do  me  the  jostice  to  hear  my 
ddeoce,  and  send  me  there  afterwards.  On  the  eventful 
night  of  iny  nuuriage,  I  was  seized  by  robbers  in  my  own 
court,  and  kidnapned  blindfokled  jpto  a  carriage,  which 

Sroceeded  the  whole  night.  When  it  stopped,  Iwai  con- 
ucted  into  a  place  np  steps,  and  down  steps,  until  they 
took  the  bandage  from  my  eyes ;— of  very  little  service  to 
me,  in  a  dark  room,  with  iron  door  and  windows.  Here 
the  villains  compelled  me,  by  dint  of  threatening  my  life, 
to  indite  that  false  and  wicked  epistle  to  my  beloved  Ade- 
line, but  which  procured  me  better  treatment,  and,  per- 
haps, aaved  my  life.  Shortly  afterwards  they  promised 
to  release  me,  which  they  onhr  dkl,  howeviM',  within  these 
hist  few  hours.  Yesterday  they  again  blindfokled  me ; 
brought  me  out  of  the  labyrinth:  and  conveyed  me  in  a 
carriage  to  t)ib  very  neighbourhood.  Bidding  me  alight 
in  some  fields,  they  said  to  me :  '"  That  is  your  roaa  to 
Paris:  jiut  your  heat  fbot  foremost,  and  try  to  reach  it  be- 
fore nightfall;  for  your  ^ounjj  bride  is  celebrating  her 
nuptials  to-day  with  an  old  Parhament  Advocate.  So  make 
haste,  or  you  will  have  no  chance  of  avoiding  the  honours 
that  are  in  store  for  you.**  They  then  directed  me  to  this 
house ;  and,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  from  my  aston- 
ishment, they  dragged  me  out  of  the  carriage,  and  drovo 
me  with  bitter  mocks  and  gibings  from  their  DreKcnce.*' 

"  A  fine  romantk:  history,**  exclaimed  the  old  Advocate : 
**  but,  my  Lord  Marouis,  who  will  bear  witness  to-aU  this  f 
Besides,  if  you  could,  what  would  that  help  you  .>  Your 
former  marriage  with  my  preaent  bride,  Sir,  has  been  for- 
mally revoked,  rescinded,  cancelled,  and  annulled.** 

**  I  know  noUiing  of  your  ouirks  of  law ;  and  I  shouW  be 
a  fool  to  oomend  with  you ;  1  will  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
some  skilful  expounder  of  justice  like  yourself.  My  pre- 
sent olnect  in  coming  here,  is  loudly  to  protest,  once  for 
all,  against  your  presuming  to  usurp  my  place;  for  I  nei- 
ther can  nor  will  listen  to  it.**  ,  ,  ..,_     . 

**  Good,**  replied  the  Advocate;  "and  that  yoii  likewise 
ahall  not  venture  to  sport  upon  my  nvinor,  MarauM.  1 
her^  appeal  to  the  sovereign  fount  of  justice,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Kin?.**  .  ,    », 

"  A  most  servile  appeal  ;'*  exdain>ed  ihe  Marquis. 

"  And.  moreover,**  continued  the  lawyer,  *'  my  wife  shall 
be  entrusted,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  until  the  decision  of  the 
case.  Into  the  hands  of  her  father.  I  will  w)on  got  your  bill 
of  divorce  confirmed.** 

The  noble  Marquis  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
these  terms.  Both  the  litigants  then  took  leave  of  their 
fatherin-law,  and  left  his'house  in  company  with  his  other 
ffuests.  The  poor  merchant,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  feel- 
mas,  pronounced  his  malediction  upon  tlie  whole  tnl>e  of 
■uitors,  sons-in-law.  and  husbands  in  the  world.  He  had 
not  the  least  idea,  however,  that  two  of  them  had  set  firo 
to  the  mansion  of  the  third,  and  also  abducted  the  unfor- 
tuaate  Marquis  from  bis  bridal  chamber.  Such  infoima- 
non  wo«ld  doubUe.  >ffi^^iJg^e\!S^J19^(^!  «» 
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hard  nt  the  case  was,  he  bad  not  the  leaat  idea  that  he  ^vns 
now  the  father  of  six  eons-in-Iaw,  while  hia  only  daughter 
remained  without  a  husband.  Vet  such  a  strange  fatalitv 
liad  fortune,  in  the  varietj'  of  her  vagaries,  produced; 
though  she  spared  tbo  unlucky  old  gentleman  the  addi- 
tional torment  of  hearing  that  so  many  of  his  sons  w^ie 
still  alive.  The  two  traitors,  his  second  and  third  sons, 
instantly  fled  from  the  country,  after  the  success  of  their 
last  exploit,  leaving  the  young  Marquis  and  the  old  de- 
caved  barrister  to  settle  their  differences  as  they  pleased 
They  forthwith  proceeded  to  try  the  question  of « ihoro 
ei  mmsa,  as  respected  the  rich  old  merchant's  daughter; 

^|'Tt^|^  .-^^1^-.  •^•^m  "l ■"  ^*y>-r '•^r '■"rr' 80 

]  m 

■L-^ViLJ      T-.,||-.4J      TTjq.i   Ji.iJi.nj      •<.<,  r  „     rliiL i     j'l      I  he 

young  .Vhrqui^    t'mditig  that  tpf.  a^^d  barr ..  oo 

uriparifijr  to  awaJi  the  ntrnk  ot  i\k  tri&K  th^-  m 

his  side,  h^f^u  to  eue  Pir  *i  rrjaLi^rrttJop  of  cni  i  ts, 

Inllaiel  with  im^xp^tmi  dtfliciittii^  from  th^'  ly, 

nolmttlinn  from  Wrnthr<r.   Thwretuaoch  fit 

10  the  BtoiTof  hi*  iibdiiccioa.  and  dt-cbreil  iniic  [!■■  ■ad 
msimt  to  imah  tin.  r«milyt  in  nrder  to  nflunl  groumh  for 
futttfe  s^i^initioTi ;  tis  he  had  ijeiam  pifiased  tiinii^j '.  by 
r  Frtrndi  leiiv f '  of  thrJo .  he  in ii^h t  this  time;  tjtk u  1 1  m- 


•ejfoi' again  in  ard^r  m  ^\^-^ty  thnm. 

ITiesifhing  iihe|jb^ffi,tilicKjk«i  &t  this  rts^^ptinn.pl- .  led 
bia  purfoct  ijinocenc*'  ofUift  charj;i\  invokiji;? :;  its 

to  bear  wiunsss  to  the  truth  of  his  asfltri  i  he 

yoyrijj  lady  tvae  inoiomblf^  de^^Innnj,^  ib:it  ^'  ra- 

ih^r  die  tJiin  t^iirik  of  rpi;i?ivjiig  lio  tiftgnlhnt  u  hwiuu  who 
had  fJnoG  ao  Vja*ply  deserted  hc^r. 

So  fhtj  Mnrquli  w«fit  tn  take  tht>  opbiun  of  o>iinnel; 
ivhose  first  yueftion  wiis:  *'  wheliitjr  bp  ii^oidd  pt^cmv  nny 
wJEni^  or  WTtqpnca  to  hb  forcible  abdnctioiif"'^ Mr  re- 
p-liioci  In  tbn  ii^!:,ifiTi-.  rtnd  ihc  lnvvvLTM  hfitdt'L^pil  iMi  M  »ir 
sJioulJtrs,  odJ:  aui:^_ti  iiiui  ic  t.ia.ii.  o:'jp£ucci;di[ii  ::;-  iJr- 
ther  with  such  a  case  in  a  legal  form.  Ilie  same  oi[>inion 
Keemed  to  be  entertained  By  all  his  lordship's  friends. 
They  attempted  to  impress  upon  him  how  unbecoming  his 
dij^nity  it  was,  to  sigh  and  languish  for  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen,  who  rewarded  him  only  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt. His  pride  took  the  alarm ;  and,  shifting  his  affec- 
tion for  Adehne  as  he  could,  he  ditiposed  of  his  possessions 
in  France,  and  set  off  in  a  great  huff  on  a  tour  into 
Spain. 

How  must  we  account,  however,  for  the  surprising  cool- 
ness and  cruelty,  evinced  towards  him  by  Adeline,  unless 
we  believe  her  to  have  been  quite  of  a  heartles^iiting  dis- 
position, and  the  most  variable  of  her  sex.^  There  was 
something,  indeed,  in  this ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time 
be  observed  in  her  praise,  that  she  had  never  been  seri- 
ously attached  to  any  of  her  six  husbands,  except  the  first, 
liaving  yiekied  her  hand  more  in  complkince  with  her  fa- 
ther's wishes,  and  a  transitory  feeling  of  regard,  than  from 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  love.  Besides,  in  regard  to  the 
Marquis,  her  reoollections  were  soon  effitced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rival,  a  very  handsome  ]POUuf  officer  of  Hus- 
sars, xvhich  mode  her  more  anxious  than  Before  to  break 
off  her  engagements  with  thp  former.  On  this  occasion, 
her  father  had  less  difficulty  than  on  any  of  the  preceding, 
in  persuading  her  to  listen  to  the  young  man^  vows;  and 
she  accepted  him  with  the  same  dutiful  sentiments  as 
heretofore. 

Previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  good  old  merchant  took 
his  future  son-in-law  aside :  '*  You  are  aware,  my  friend, 
that  you  are  only  following  in  the  wake  of  six  other  lovers, 
who  are  most  of  them  now  deceased.  Theirs  has  been  a 
strange  fate,  and  I  imagine  they  must  all  have  been  bo- 
witched.  If  you  are  bent  upon  running  tne  same  risk,  and 
will  not  be  advised  to  think  better  of  it,  there  is  one  little 
piece  of  advice  which  I  shall  give  you,  and  which  may  per- 
nnpe  serve  to  counteract  the  charm.  All  mancauvres,  jrau 
know,  are  lawful  in  love  and  war;  and,  after  you  come 
from  church,  I  would  have  you  never  once  lose  sight  of 
your  bride,  until  you  havft  sectired  her  for  your  own." 

Adeline  was  conducted  from  the  altar,  between  her  fa- 
ther and  her  seventh  husband,  and  was  just  proceeduig  up 
the  steps  into  the  house.  Suddenly  hasty  footsteps  were 
heard  behind  them,  and  some  one  inquired  fbr  M.  Moli- 
nat.  Upon  turning  round,  the  bridal  party  beheld  a  pajc, 
haggard  young  man,  in  an  officer's  faded  uniform,  who 
stood  looking  at  them,  supported  upon  a  crutch. 


every 


Who  inquires  for  me.^  said  M.  Molinet,  trembling  in 
ry  limb  as  he  spoke:     who  are  you?  what  is  your  bu- 
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**  I  am  an  unfortanate  beinff,**  murmured  the  stranir* 
"  betrayed  by  false  friends;  don't  you  recognize  me.'" 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  M.  Molinet ;  as  the  wedded  pair  w< 
hurrying  him  up  the  steps;  '*  1  know  nobody  now." 

*'  What,"  replied  the  stranger, "  have  my  long  sufferit 
so  completely  metamorphosed  me.'.— Are  v(hi  a  strani 
to  me,  Adeline.'  not  recognised  by  my  own  ^vifel  f 
first  and  only  love,  I  am  Alson  !*' 

**  Just  Heavens !"  cried  the  bride, "  surely  that  toicr- 

**  Away  with  you  !"  exclaimed  M.  Molinet ;  "  do  not  1 
ten  to  him,  girl !  he  is  only  an  impostor.  Take  her  awi 
my  dear  son-in-law,  and  follow  my  advice."  At  the  aai 
time,  M.  Molinet  pushed  the  young  Hussar  and  his  dau| 
ter  before  him  into  the  house- 

The  stranger  here  ckpped  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  a 
confronting  nis  rival :—  Not  a  step  fkrther,  on  year  li 
Sir.  Would  you  be  guilty  of  eloping  with  my  wuc  bcf< 
my  eyes.'** 

With  enraged  looks,  the  Hussar  drew  his  broadswoi 
but  Adeline  arrested  Iim  arm.  **  No  bloodshed,"  she  crii 
with  entreating  accents, "  lor  that  man  is  Alaon.—4^y  fi 
and  best  bdoved .'  my  eye  indeed  can  scarcely  recogni 
you,  but  my  heart  sp^s  the  truth  too  feclingly--it  iay< 
Vet  I  have  ahready  been  so  vilely  deceived  in  this  mart 
that  I  am  become  sus|)icious  of  every  one ;  I  must,  thei 
fbre,  insist  upon  receiving  still  more  iiositive  proofs  of  yc 
exiistence,  than  your  mere  appearance  will  affi>rd ;  n 
deem  it  want  of  a%ctk>n  that  dictates  our  separation  uti 
the  period  when  these  can  be  adduced.  Believe  me,  I  i 
didge  not  the  least  suspicion ;  but  1  owe  thus  much  to  ti 
own  character,  and  to  the  worid.  When  once  I  am  hap 
enoui^h  to  be  pronounced  yours,  lawfuHy  yours,  i  « 
most  joyfully  give  you  my  hand,  and  Uve  and  die  with  y 
alone." 

Adeline  then  retired  weepmg  into  her  chamber.  T 
young  Hussar  lefl  the  place  with  a  bitter  cur&' ;  and  I 
Molinet.  with  his  eyes  nxed  in  mute  and  perple^t  -d  dism 
upon  the  features  of  Alson,  after  some  co^tafin;:  ind  ta] 
ing  with  himself,  at  length  reached  out  hi:;  Iiand,  sayii 
^  The  longer  I  puzzle  myself  with  your  face  and  figni 
the  mere  I  seem  to  recollect  somebody  vfery  like  yo 
but  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  some  otlier  worid.  1 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  you  are  heartily  welcome,  r 
boy ;  my  poor  son  Alson :  and  fbrgive  me  for  giving  y 
so  rude  a  receptk>n,  and  fbr  havini;  you  sent,  so  soon  ail 
your  marriage,  abroad.  1  had  no  idea  you  would  stay 
long.'» 

Alson.  for  in  fact  it  was  no  one  else,  had  no  very  gr* 
ordeal  to  undergo,  before  he  sneceeded  in  establish! 
proofs  of  his  identity.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  rese 
bianco  between  hira  and  his  former  seifbecaine  more  a 
more  apparent,  on  shght  examination. 

Tlie  strange  history  of  his  capture  and  his  snbsequi 
adventures,  and  final  release,  are  reserved  for  the  oar 
Adeline ;  and  would,  perhaps,  appear  tedious  to  any  c 
else.  By  her  he  was  received  with  miaffected  tendeme 
and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  being  twice  manied  to  ei 
other,  the  old  gentleman  insisting  upon  a  repetition  of  i 
ceramonjr  afler  so  long  an  absence ;  and  it  was  the  oi 
reaNnarriage  out  of  seven,  or  rather  eight 

They  were  now  tmlv  happy  and  blest  with  eacholh< 
sodeiy ;  and  had  not  the  poor  broken-down  soldier  d 
about  a  month  afler  the  ceremony,  their  happiness  mi 
have  ooQtinued  much  longer.  Adeline  lamented  him  m 
true  widow's  tears ;  yet,  afler  wearing  her  weeds  nwh 
being  of  a  somewhat  volatile  and  easy  temper,  she  i 
fered  the  handsome  young  Hussar  to  come  and  w 
away  her  tears. 

She  consented  to  become  his,  as  nsnal.  at  her  fathi 
reouest ;  and  she  was  too  sweet-temperod  and  gentle,  U 
to  nave  resisted  the  recpiest  of  any  one  who  bespoke  1 
kindly.  They  lived  very  happily  together,— though  i 
had  wed  seven  husbands  in  about  the  space  of  six  yean 
and  she  spent  about  half  a  century  with  her  last  consoc 


PASSION. 

How  terrible  is  possbn !  how  our  reason 
Falls  down  before  it !  whilst  the  tortured  frame 
Like  a  ship  dashed  by  £61*00  encountering  tides 
And  of  her  pilot  spoiled,  drives  round  and  round. 
TIm  spoft  of  vrind  and  wave-^BARFonD, 
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Writtett  ibr  the  Casket 
TOS  DATg  09  Totrm. 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  whea 

life  ieein«]  as  bright  as  evening  skies, 
V^lale  tfan>'  the  glinering  glade  and  glen 

]  grasped  at  ploasurc^s  butterflieB. 

My  path  was  strown  with  sweetest  flowers; 

L  ttrayM  thro*  childhood^  bloonung  bowers, 

.\dsniriu<,  yet  not  knowing  why. 

The  wonders  that  had  won  my  eye; 

And  thinking  life  woukl  always  b« 

The  same  it  then  appeared  to  me: 

Sar  dreaiapc  thai  time  could  ever  find 

So  great  a  change  in  manhood^s  mind— 

A  dance  in  all  that  childhood^s  eye 

Ptisaed,  save  pleasare's  batterfly. 

Even  as  the  morning's  Mnshai  bright. 

Vanish  before  the  advance  of  day; 
Or  evea  as  8uiiifBer*6  footsteps  bright. 

Trip  o'er  the  flowers  of  fading  May—. 

So  in  the  path  of  infancy 

Coooes  bc^hood  with  his  laaghing  glee. 

la  metnoiT^  mirror  of\  I  view 

Tte  pranks  of  boyhood,  and  renew 

The  scenes  long  past,  when— ^was  a  rule— 

i  was  the  &«t  one  iogMat  acbooh 

When  paper  balls  were  made  to  fly 

With  goodly  aim  at  Master's  eye, 

Who  was  upon  his  dinnc-r  sleeping. 

With  one  eye  still  awake  for  peeping. 

Tbe  object  was  to  close  it,  lest 

h  should  be  witness  Against  the  pest. 

Each  face  is  now  before  my  view. 

As  I  bebekl  it  there; 
Each  boy,  and  desk,  and  master  too, 

And  little  damsel  fair. 

The  fairy  one  by  whom  I  sat, 

Thnf  all  the  afbcmoon  to  c\uit 

And  langh  the  idle  hours  away. 

At  all  *iwaa  said,  or  we  ooald  say; 

While  Tom,  and  Jack,  and  Dili  were  tussling, 

Asd  Dick  and  Dave  were  busy  hustling; 

Afid  Jodi  and  Horry  tapM  the  liat— 

FInt  on  this  side  and  then  on  (hat. 

Striving  to  cross  tbe  pins  that  there  lay, 

yihtiher  \wu»  fair  or  done  unfairly. 

While  Master  Grizzle  snored  awny 

lite  csonnous  dinner  of  that  day. 

Bat  where  are  all  the  ^-ouths  I  knew. 
The  fibbling  throng,  the  social  few 

With  whom  1  wander^  then: 
Alas  *  some  of  those  jovial  boys, 
So  fidl  of  frolic  fhn  and  noise. 

Are  mdancholy  men. 
Some  who  were  once  of  wealthy  race, 
Hsve  DOW  grown  poor,  nor  kwger  grace 
Theitstkm  whksh  they  once  might  filU> 
A  k}tofall  severest  still 
And  scone  who  once  I  saif  in  rags, 
.How  bosst  of  bafh  and  money  bogs: 
Some  have  done  right  and  some  done  wrong, 
A!id  some  are  now  the  sons  of  song, 
Sngiog  away  like  Miisn(*s  parrot, 
is  sane  lone  elcfatcd  gaorrct. 


Bot  few  remain  of  all  I  knew; 
Some  sleep  in  death,  and  not  afew 
Hsve  gone  to  foreign  laoda,  to  roam 
For  fortune,  long  denied  at  home; 
While  still  a  few  remain  to  be 
Mementoes  of  my  infancy— 
llie  landmarks  of  my  piogress  on 
To  manhood  from  the  days  by-gone. 

Where  are  the  little  damsels  giy, 

Whom  once  I  knew  at  school; 
With  whom  I  langh'd  the  boon  away. 

And  playVl  tbe  kyving-lboL 

And  where  is  she  whom  I  admired. 

Who  fiist  my  j'outhful  song  inspired: 

Alss !  her  blissful,  blooming  charms 

Have  bleGsed  another^s  anxious  arms. 

Her  daughter  often  dashes  by 

The  window  of  my  garret  high. 

And  throws  the  same  delightful  glances 

Her  mother  used  to  in  our  dances; 

And  seems  as  pleased  with  recognition, 

As  was  her  Ma  in  her  condition. 

And  many  more  are  mothers  now: 

Some  cany  care  upon  tbsir  brow- 
Some  have  a  cruel  husband  wed. 

And  found  their  fortmie  quickly  sped; 

Themselves  and  chikhen  begging  bread 

Of  those  their  bounty  once  had  fed. 

And  some  have  risen  from  penury 

To  opulence  and  luxury. 

Evincing  how  precarious  are 

The  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  fair. 

How  many  thus  in  wealth  have  marry'd. 

And  found  it  to  the  gambler  carrj'M; 

And  others  too,  alas !  bow  many 

Have  given  their  last  unhappy  penny. 

To  spend  in  midnight  revels  long, 

Or  pay  the  tribute  of  a  song. 

Of  all  those  little  girls  I  knew, 

'jrhere  still  indeed  remain  a  few, 

Yclep*d  old  maids,  because,  forsooth. 

They  would  not  marry  a  fool  io  youth; 

And  I  am  lefl— pray,  sir,  what  Ibr— 

Merely  to  live  a  bachelor, 

Tho*  young  in  years,  and  younger  still 

In  the  heart's  wishes  and  the  wiu. 

MB7f#RD  BARD. 


TO  M- 


Thou  8aid*st  ihnt  thou 
Would'st  love  me,  and  forever,  and  my  heart 
Unconscious,  dreamt  not  that  we  e'er  must  part ; 

Where  art  thou  now  ? 

J  could  have  brcath'd 
My  latest  sigh,  my  dying  prayer  fbr  thee. 
Nor  murmur'd  at  my  flite— but  thus  to  be 

By  thee  deceived. 

*risvrell,*dswoIl! 
These  charms  onoe  loved  arc  fleeting  fast  away ; 
This  heartr-it  cannot  curse,  but  only  say 

Farewell!— fareweU! 

But  yet,  should  e'er 
Thy  fbetsteps  stray  to  where  this  fbrm  is  laid. 
Think  of  her  whose  fbnd  heart  thou'stfoctrayed ; 

Give  roe  one  tear.    Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 
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TRUMBOLL. 

Thy  emblem  of  a  mask- 
Half  icrioaa,  half  gay- 
Denote  the  master  mind, 
Who  fearksB  led  the  way. 

DWIGHT. 

A  wide  extended  sea, 

Of  aspect  drear  and  lone, 
Within  whose  boundless  depths. 

Rich  gems  and  pearls  are  strown. 

RAT. 

A  frail  and  shattered  reed, 
By  storms  and  tempests  broken, 

Thy  toachmg  minstrelsy 
And  ruined  hopes  betoken. 

DRAKE.  / 

A  lyre  of  varied  note, 

A  smile  and  then  a  tear. 
And  genius*  magic  spell, 

Drake !  in  thy  song  appear. 

BRAINERO. 

Thy  genius  well  might  seem 
A  lake  by  moonhghc  viewed. 

Reflecting  every  shade 
In  silent  soKtnde. 

COCTIN— THK  "boston  BARD." 
A  light  and  fVagOe  bark. 

Tossed  on  a  stormy  sea, 
Its  sails  and  rudder  lost— 

Thy  emblem  wen  roi^ht  be. 

ruERroxNT. 
The  **  monarch  minstrelV  haJ^p, 

Tuned  to  his  MeJttr's  praise. 
Touched  by  thy  master  hand. 

Might  well  beat  thy  lays. 


POETICAL  POBTIUITS. 


Like  summo's  gentlest  showers. 

With  golden  beams  between. 
Or  paradise  of  flowVs. 

Thy  poetry  is  seen. 
BRTAirr. 
A  mighty  rber  thou. 

Of  tranquil  mi^y. 
Whose  current  bears  along 

Resistless  to  the  sea. 

PBRCIVAL. 

Like  shepherds*  gentle  notes. 
Heard  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Thy  strains  might  well  befit 
The  fair  one's  summer  bow  Y 

WILLI8. 

The  voice  of  nature's  self. 
The  ball  room's  pageantry, 

The  plnkMophie  verse. 
Betray  thy  minstrelsy. 


A  tall  Corimhian  shaft. 
Of  mttcUess  symmetry. 

And  sriinless  snowy  hue, 
AnemUemisorthee. 


W.  O.  CLARKE. 

A  burst  of  melody. 

A  "  wood  note"  long  and  wild. 
Sweet  as  the  cygnet's  song, 

And  simple  as  a  chiki. 

MR8.MUXZY. 

The  flow  of  passion  wild. 
Prom  woman's  breaking  heart. 

The  smile  of  wretchedness 
Thy  verse  can  weD  unpart 

UBS.  SIOOURNET. 

A  wreath  of  modest  flow'rs. 

Plucked  by  a  gentle  hand. 

The  crown  might  be  of  her, 

The  Hemans  of  our  land. 

Pm  Yon,  .AT.  F.,  Dec,  1832. 


HAMET. 


ORIGINAL. 

TO  THB  STTRICK  SHBPHCAD* 

1  hae'  been  thinking.  Shepherd, 

0^  that  land  of  yours  awa'. 
Where  ye  wander  'mang  the  heather. 

In  the  bonny  birken  shaw. 
I  hae  thought  me  o'  yere  musmgs, 

*'  In  the  Glen  vdVMit  t  name," 
And  wish^  4at  1  were  vrf' ye, 

"  When  the  Kye  comes  bame." 

Yes,  for  me  to  tend  the  flocks 

As  they  browve  upon  the  hill, 
While  ye  tone  yere  bonny  pipe,  * 

To  the  murmurs  o'  the  Rill. 

And  then  at  Sinuners  Gkwmin, 

Itoannabeariiame, 
To  wish  that  I  were  wPye, 

**  When  the  Kye  comes  home." 

But  the  warld  is  unco  strange. 
And  they'd  thmk  that  I  were  wrang, 

To  hint  sai  bold  a  wish. 
Tho'  it  were  but  done  in  sang. 

Tet,  I  canna  hdp  their  thinking, 

For  1  ken  they'd  do  the  same. 
And  wish  that  they  were  virp  ye. 

**  When  the  Kye  comes  hame." 

Oh  I  wad  that  ye  were  here, 

Tho'  no  birken  shaws  hae'  we. 
And  the  heather  bkxnnsnot  in  this  land. 

Like  that  beyond  the  pea ; 

Tet  our  own  deep  woods  are  bright. 

In  their  autumn  gilded  (Vame, 
There,  how  sweet  wT  ye  to  wander, 

**  Till  the  Kye  comes  hame." 

But  ye^  never,  never  come, 

Frae  that  hmd  beyond  die  sea. 
For  the  very  hills  wad  mfa»  ye. 

Gin  ye  should  opme  to  me ; 

Yet  IM  gie*  up  every  hope,  • 
Every  glittering  thought  o'  fame. 

But  to  be  wi'  ye  my  shepherd, 
'"  When  the  Kye  comes  hame." 
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DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE — LAUSANNE. 


^JJftTHOIJTH  €70IiIJB0E, 

in  rfewHampahire,  is  in  the  town  of  Hanover, 
wmt  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. Its  situation  is  very  beautiful.  It  stands 
upon  an  elerated  plain,  and  its  buildings  form 
cne  side  of  a  square,  which  is  surround^,  upon 
die  other  three  sides,  witi>  handsome  dwelBng 
wmstt,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  maples 
aadelms.  '^ 

The  College  buildings  are  three  in  number, 
smdare  named  Dartmouth,  Wentworth  and 
nomton  Halls,  after  distinguished  benefactors 
of  the  Institution. 

^^rtmouth  Hall,  the  middle  building,  is  of 
wood,  150  feet  long,  50  wide  and  three  stories 
hjA,  was  erected  1 786,  and  is  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  L^^ge,  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth^ who  also  eare  name  to  Sie  College.  This 
HaU  contains  a  large  and  wdl  arranged  Cha- 
pei;  three  library  rooms ;  a  philosophical  lecture 
room ;  a  cabinet  of  minerals ;  a  society  hall ;  four 
^^ortation  rooms ;  and  a  few  i^artments  for  stu- 
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The  other  two  buildings  are  of  brick,  70  ffeet 
by  50,  and  three  stories  hiffh.  They  contain  each 
24  rooms  for  students,  esica  rocHn  having  a  bed- 
room attached  to  it  They  were  erected  in 
1838  and  1829.  The  one  on  the  north  of  Dart- 
mooih  Hall  is  called  Wentworth  HaU,  after  his 
EiccJlency  Benning  Wentworth,  formerly  Gov- 
r  of  N.  Hampshire.    The  one  an  the  south 


.,^-.4  the  name  of  John  Thornton,  E^q.  formerly 
of  LopdoD,  and  well  known  as  a  christian  philan- 
thropist* 

Besides  these  buildings,  there  is  a  Hall  for  the 
useoT  tbe  Medical  Facultyja  Kttie  to  the  north 
of  the  College  bmldlngs.  This  Hall  contains 
lecture  rooms;  a  chemical  laboratory;  a  medi- 
cal libraiy ;  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
est^oaiTe  and  valuable  anatomical  museums  in 
the  United  States. 

The  officers  of  the  College  at  present,  are  a 
President,  seven  Professors  and  two  Tutors. 
The  number  (rf*  under  j^uates  about  180 ;  and 
tbe  number  of  students  in  the  autumnal  medical 
cbM  about  100. 

The  Coflege  Library  contains  about  4000  vo- 
IaBies,and  is  adorned  with  a  fine  full  length  por- 
tndtor  tbe  £arl  of  Dartmouth^  whose  name  the 
Cdlege  bears :  presented  by  his  grand-son,  the 
present  Earl. 

Hie  litiraries  of  the  ^  United  Fraternity,"  and 
te**  Social  Friends,"  two  literary  societies  of 
hog.  standing  in  CoUepe,  contain  together  about 
8S0O  vohunes,  well  se&cted,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Hie  CoDege  was  founded  in  1769  by  the  exer- 
tims  of  Dr.  Eleazar  Werlock.  It  has  ever 
■ainhiined  a  high  rank  among  the  Colleges  of 
on  eoanttj.  In  the  fertile  vall^  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  m  a  small  and  quiet  but  beautiful  vil- 
hge^ilB  situation  is  favorable  for  study,  and  it 
fenndies  few  temptations  to  the  dissolute.  Its 
eadowments  are  not  splendid,  but  it  is  well  sup- 
I^ed  with  the  necessary  means  for  furnishing 
good  instruction. 

it  can  point  to  many  of  its  alumni,  who  have 

honorably  distinguished  themselves,  and  faith- 

fally  and  usef^  served  tiieir  countiy  and  the 

cause  of  virtue  and  piety.  I 
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lAusanne  is  a  neat  picturesque  town,  about 
eiffht  hours*  dnve  from  Geneva,  and  is  deserv- 
edly celebrated  for  the  singular  beauty  of  iu 
dtuation.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  deliffht- 
ml,  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  Nothioc 
can  surpass  the  glowing  magnificence  of  a  sun^ 
mersevemngm  this  fairy  region.  When  the 
sun  descends  beyond  mount  Jura,  the  alpine 
summits  reflect  for  a  long  time  tiie  bright  ruddy 
splendor,  and  the  quiet  lake,  unruffled  by  a 
bre^,  assumes  the  appearance  of  liquid  gold. 
to  the  distance  rises  tiie  vast  chain  of  Alps,  with 
their  seas  of  ice  and  boundless  regions  of  snow, 
contrasted  with  the  near  and  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects of  glowing  vineyards  and  golden  cornfields, 
and  mterspersed  with  tiie  woo<ted  brow,  the  ver- 
dant and  tranquU  valley,  with  viUas,  hamlets, 
and  sparkhng  streams. 

Lausanne  is  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
The  church  is  a  magnificent  gothic  building,  and 
was  the  cathedral  when  tbe  country  was  subject 
to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  It  was  taken  from  the 
house  of  Savoy  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  under 
whose  dominion  it  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
tunes  and  a  half,  until  the  French  revolution 
altered  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Swit- 
zerland caught  the  cry  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  the  government  of  Bern,  whfch  had  hitiierto 
been  vested  in  an  aristocracy,  was  transferred 
toa representative  council, chosen  by  the  peo- 

The  inhabitants  of  Lausanne  are  Calvinists, 
altboufh  none  of  that  mortiftring  spirit  is  dis- 
cernible which  characterises  their  brotiier  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland.  The  only  point  on  which 
they  appear  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance is  the  time  of  divine  service  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Every  thing  then  is  as  quiet  and 
still  as  though  all  classes  were  convinc^  of  the 
necessity  ofV  at  least,  an  appearance  ofri-eligious 
duty,  and  few  persons  are  seen  in  the  streets, 
unless  on  their  way  to  church.  But  so  soon  as 
the  services  are  ended,  the  day  is  devoted  to 
piety  and  recreation.  As  in  France,  the  neigh- 
boring places  of  amusement  are  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  every  thing  exhibits  a  more  than 
usual  appearance  of  gaiety.  Their  festivities 
however  are  conduct^  on  a  more  moderate 
scale ;  for  great  attention  is  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  repress  the  growth  of  luxury  which,  de- 
spite of  the  endeavors  of  the  Swiss  republicans, 
IS  making  a  rapid  progress.  Many  of  toe  foreign 
residents  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  accommo- 
date their  habits  to  tbe  regulations  imiKMed  on 
the  inhabitanlB,  and  sometimes  incur  the  penal- 
ties awarded  in  cases  of  infringement  of  their 
sumptoary  laws. 

Lausanne,  in  addition  to  the  nataral  beauties 
with  which  it  so  richly  abounds,  derives  new  in- 
terest from  tbe  assocutions  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  boose  of  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  at  rac- 
tive  objects  at  Lausanne,  is  visited  by  e\-ery 
stranger.  To  this  retreat  he  retired  to  oomplete 
those  pr^t  historical  labors  which  have  immor- 
talised his  name.  The  littie  imniession  which 
he  had  made  in  public  life— the  loss  <k  his  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Trade— and  the  neglect  of  the 
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coaHtlon  ministry,  who  "  counted  his  vote  in  the 
day  of  battle,  but  overlooked  him  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil ;"  all  seemed  to  render  his  voluntary 
banishment  desirable ;  while  his  attachment  to 
the  society  and  scenery  of  Lausanne,  and  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  people  and  the 
language,  gave  that  banishment  almost  the  air 
of  a  restoration  to  his  native  country.  Familiar 
as  be  had  been  with  the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  noble,  and  the  great,  he  valued  it  too  cor- 
rectly to  mourn  over  its  loss.  "  Such  lofty  con- 
nexions," he  observes, "  may  attract  the  curious 
and  gratify  the  vain ;  but  I  am  too  modest,  or  too 
proud,  to  rate  my  own  value  by  that  of  mv  asso- 
ciates ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fame  of  learn- 
ing or  genius,  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 
cheaper  qualifications  of  politeness  and  good 
sense  are  of  more  usefbl  currency  in  the  com- 
merce of  life."  The  historian's  choice  was  well 
made,  nor  did  it  subject  him  to  repentance. 
''  Since  my  establishment  at  Lausanne,"  he  says, 
"  seven  years  have  elapsed,  and  if  every  day  has 
not  been  equally  soft  and  serene,  not  a  day,  not 
a  moment  has  occurred  in  which  I  have  repented 
of  my  choice." 

The  summer-house  in  which  the  great  histori- 
an completed  his  lengthened  labours  may  still  be 
seen.  "  It  was  on  the  day,"  says  he, "  or  rather 
night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
homrs  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  sununer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  seve- 
ral turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  aca- 
cias, which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country, 
tiie  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  tem- 
^rate,  tne  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
nHxm  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  na- 
ture was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame;  but 
my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melan- 
choly ips  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that 
1  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  andthat  whatsoever  might 
be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  Sie 
historian  must  be  short  and  precarious." 

Lausanne  and  Fcrney,  as  the  abodes  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  Gibbon,  have  been  finely  apostro- 
phised by  Lord  Byron : 

Liuttuioe !  and  Ferney !  yc  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  ntmet  which  unto  you  bequeath*d  a  name: 
Mortals,  who  sougiit  ami  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  U>  perpetuity  of  fame  :— 
They  were  gigantic  inindi,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pQe 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the  flame 
OTHeaven,  again  asaail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 

Oa  man  and  man*8  research  could  deign  no  more  than 
amile. 
The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Motf  muiable  io  wiabea,  but  in  mind, 
A  wit  88  Tarious,--gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wiklr** 
Hisioriaii,  baid,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  mohiplied  himadf  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  bat  his  own 
Ik«athed  most  in  ridicole,— which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone,— 

Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 


The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 

In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 

And  flhaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 

The  lord  of  irony,— that  master-spell. 

Wliich  stung  bis  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear. 

And  doomed  him  to  the  zeolot^s  ready  Hell, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 
Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,~fbr  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge,— far  less  condemn ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,— or  hope  and  dread  allayM 
By  Klumber,  on  one  pillow,— in  the  dost. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decayed; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 

'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just 

Lausanne  and  its  neighbourhood  are  also  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  their  having  afforded  a  resi- 
dence to  Necker  and  his  most  celebrated  daaeh- 
ter. '  In  a  countnr  house,  near  Lausanne,  berore 
he  removed  to  Coppet,  Necker  composed  bis 
'*  Treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finan- 
ces," and  it  was  here  that  Gibbon  becaone  ac- 
quainted with  the  ex-minister.  At  that  period 
Mademoiselle  Necker  was  only  a  gay  andTeiddy 
girl  "  Mademoiselle  Necker,"  says  the  histo- 
rian in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  ^  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  in  Europe,  is  now  about  eigh- 
teen, wild,  vain,  but  good-natured,  with  ia  much 
greater  provision  of  wit  than  of  beauty."  It  does 
not  appear  tiiat  Gibbon  at  this  time  appreciated 
the  taJents  and  the  cenios  which  afterwards 
shone  forth  so  brilliant  in  the  writings  and  con- 
versation of  Madame  de  Stael.  Not  umrequ^t)y 
the  Neckers  visited  the  historian  in  his  humble 
mansion,  where  the  great  financier  conversed 
freely  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  administra- 
tion and  his  fall.  Occasionally,  aisp,  Gibbon 
spent  a  few  days  with  his  friend  at  CopDet,and 
tne  corresi>ondence,  which  has  been  puolished, 
between  himself  and  Madame  Necker,  proves 
the  very  amicable  terms  on  which  they  stood  to 
one  another,  and  from  which,  perhaps,  the  recol- 
lection of  their  youthful  attachment  aid  not  de- 
tract. In  visiting  the  scenes  formerly  illustrated 
by  the  lofty  genius  and  graceful  society  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  the  traveller  will  regret  that 
there  is  no  adequate  memoir  of  a  person  so  troly 
distinguished.  **  Some  one,"  it  is  well  observed 
bv  Lord  Byron,  **  some  one  of  all  those  whom  the 
cnarms  of  mvoluntary  wit  and  of  easy  hospitality 
attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet, 
should  rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues  whioh« 
although  they  are  said  to  love  the  shade,  are  in 
fact  roorefr^uently  chilled  than  excited  by  the 
domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one  should 
be  found  to  nortrav  the  unaffected  graces  with 
which  she  aoomed  those  dearer  rdationships, 
the  performance  of  ^rhose  duties  is  rather  disco- 
vered amongst  the  ^lt^o^  secrets  than  seon  in 
the  outward  managemcpt  of  famibr  intercourse ; 
and  which  indeed  it  requires  the  deucacy  <xf  ffeou- 
ine  affection  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indiffer- 
ent spectator.  Some  one  should  be  found,  not  (o 
celebrate,  but  to  describe  the  amiable  mistress 
of  an  open  mag^^J^^^^^i^^a  society  erer 
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varied  and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  which, 
divested  of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public 
rirabry,  shone  forth  only  to  giye  fresh-animation 
to  tboee  aroond  her.  The  mother,  tenderly  af- 
fiBctionaie  and  tenderly  beloved;  the  friend,  un- 
boundedly generous,  but  still  esteemed ;  the  cha- 
rit^ile  patroness  of  all  distress,  cannot  be 
fargotten  by  those  whom  she  chensDed,and  pro- 
tected, and  fed.  Her  loss  will  be  mourned  the 
most  where  she  was  known  the  best ;  and  to  the 
sorrow  of  rery  many  friends^  and  of  more  de- 
pendents, may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret 
of  a  stranger,  who,  amidst  the  sublime  scenes  of 
die  Leman  laket^  received  his  chief  satisfaction 
finnn  contemplatmg  the  engaging  qhalities  of  the 
inoomparable  Connna.** 

Many  amosing  and  interesting  anecdotes  of 
MadamB  de  Stael  are,  however,  given  in  the 
^  Notice"  prefixed  to  her  **  (Euvres  medites,"  by 
Madame  iVecker  Saussure.  From  her  we  learn 
tkat  the  ^  wild,  vain,  but  good-natured"  Made- 
■niselle  Necker  actually  proposed  to  her  parents 
diat  she  should  marry  Mr.  Cfibbon  in  order  that 
(hev  Boight  secure  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  his  society!    Her  devotion  to  her  father  is 
said  almost  to  have  amounted  to  idolatry,  as  the 
fidowing  anecdote  will  sufficiendy  prove.    Ma- 
dame Necker  Saussure  had  come  to  Coppet  from 
Geneva  in  M.  Necker's  carria^.  and  had  been 
orertomed  on  the  way^  but  without  receiving 
any  iiynrv.    On  mentioning  the  accident  to 
Madame  de  Stael  on  her  arrival,  she  asked,  with 
great  Tehonence,  who  had  driven;  and  on  being 
told  that  it  was  Richel,  her  father's  ordinary 
coachoian,  she  exclaimed,  in  an  a|^ny,  "  My 
God!  he  may  one  da^  overturn  my  lather !"  and 
mn^  instanuy  with  violence  for  his  appearance. 
While  he  was  oomin£,  she  paced  about  the  room 
in  the  greatest  possime  agitation,  crying  out,  at 
erery  tarn,  **  My  fatherf  mv  poor  father!  he 
mig^  have  been  overturned!"  and  turning  to 
her  friend,  ^*  At  your  age,  and  with  your  slight 
person,  the  danger  is  n^hmg;  but  with  his  age 
and  bidk,  i  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it."    The 
^?^jmr\vmsin  now  came  in;  and  this  lady,  usually 
so  jnild,  and  indulgent,  and  reasonable  with  all 
her  attendants,  turned  to  him  in  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
aad  in  a  voice  of  solemnity,  but  choked  with 
eiBOtion,  said,  ^  Richel !  do  you  know  that  I  am 
a  woman  of  genius?"    The  poor  man  stood  in 
astnoishment. and  she  went  on  louder:  "Have 
yon  not  heard,  1  say,  that  1  am  a  woman  of  gen- 
imr  Coachee  was  still  mute.    ''WeU,then!  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  wonuin  of  genius— of  great 
genras— of  prodigious  genius!  and  I  tell  you 
note,  that  a&  the  genius  I  have  shall  be  exerted 
to  secoie  your  rotting  out  your  days  in  a  dun- 
fBon, if  ever  you  overturn  my  father!"    Even 
after  the  fit  was  over,  she  could  not  be  made  to 
kamA  at  her  extravagance,  and  said, "  And  what 
ha^  to  conjoin  with  but  my  poor  genius  ?" 

II  is  singular,  that  tboo^  her  youth  was  pass- 
ed amidst  the  most  enchanting  scenery  of  Swit- 
zerland, Madame  de  Stael  had  little  relish  for  its 
charms.  "  Give  me  the  Bue  de  Bac  "  said  she 
to  a  pOBon  who  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  "  I  would  prefer  hving 
ia  Paris  in  a  fourth  story,  with  a  hundred  louis 
a  year."  .  . 

At  Yevay  may  stiU  be  seen  the  house  m  which 


Ludlow  the  Republican,  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  manly  adherents  of  the  Parliament,  in  their 
great  struggle  with  Charles  I.,  lived  and  died.— 
The  mansion  stands  near  the  gate  leading  to  tlie 
Vallais,  and  over  the  door  are  inscril^d  the 
words, 

OMNE  SOLUM  rORTI  PATRIA 
QUIA  PATRIS. 

Of  his  residence  at  Vevay,  and  of  the  infamous 
attempts  ttierc  made  (o  assassinate  him,  Ludlow 
has  left  an  account  in  his  Memoirs.  The  parties 
employed  to  perpetrate  (his  crime  had  already 
succeeded  in  destroying  Mr.  Lisle,  another  of  the 
regicides,  who,  in  the  language  of  one  of  (he  roy- 
alist writers,  was  **«vertaken  by  divine  ven- 
geance at  Lausanne,  where  the  miserable 
wretch  was  shot  dead  by  the  gallantry  of  three 
Irish  gentlemen,  who  attempted  the  surprisal  of 
him  and  four  more  impious  parricides."  One  of 
these  attempted  surprisals  is  thus  related  by 
Ludlow:  "According  to  our  information, some 
of  the  villains  who  were  employed  to  destroy  us 
had,  on  the  14th  of  Novemtner,  1663,  passed  the 
Lake  from  Savoy  in  order  to  put  their  bloody 
design  in  execution  the  next  day,  as  we  should 
be  going  to  the  church.  They  arrived  at  Vevay 
about  an  hour  after  sunset;  and  having  divided 
themselves,  one  part  took  up  their  quarters  in 
one  inn  and  the  other  in  anotner.  The  next  day, 
being  Sunday,  M.  Dubois,  our  landlord,  going 
early  to  the  church  discovered  a  boat  at  the  side 
of  the  lake  with  four  wateivnen  in  her,  their  oars 
in  order  and  ready  to  put  ofL  Not  far  from  the 
boat  stood  two  persons,  with  cloaks  thrown  over 
their  shoulders;  two  sitting  under  a  tree;  and 
two  more  in  the  same  posture  a  little  way  from 
them.  M.  Dubois,  concluding  that  they  haA 
arms  under  their  cloaks,  and  that  these  persons 
had  waylaid  us  with  a  design  to  murder  us  as  we 
should  be  going  to  the  sermon,  pretending  to 
have  forgotten  something,  returned  home  and 
advised  us  of  what  he  had  observed.  In  his  way 
to  us  he  had  met  one  Mr.  6inet,who  acquainted 
him  that  two  men,  whom  he  suspected  of  some 
bad  intention,  had  posted  themselves  near  his 
house,  and  that  four  more  had  been  seen  in  the 
market-place;  but  that,  finding  themselves  ob- 
served, tney  had  all  retired  towards  the  lake. 
By  this  means,  the  way  leading  to  the  church 
tmx)ugh  the  town  being  cleared,  we  went  to  the 
sermon  without  any  molestation,  and  said  nothing 
to  any  man  of  what  we  had  heard ;  because  we 
had  not  yet  certainly  found  that  they  had  a  design 
against  us.  Returning  from  church,  I  was  m- 
formed  that  the  suspected  persons  were  all  din- 
ing at  one  of  the  inns,  whicn  excited  my  curiosity 
to  take  a  view  of  the  boat  Accordingly  I  went 
with  a  small  company  and  found  the  four  water- 
men by  the  boat,  the  oars  laid  in  their  places,  a 
great  quantity  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  all  things  ready  to  put  off.  About  an  hour 
after  dinner,  I  met  our  landlord,  and  having  in- 
quired of  him  concerning  the  persons  bemre- 
mentioned,  he  assured  me  they  could  be  no  other 
than  a  company  of  rogues ;  that  they  bad  arms 
under  the  straw  in  the  boat ;  and  that  they  had 
cut  the  withes  that  held  the  oars  of  the  town- 
boats,  to  prevent  any  purstdtif  they  should  be 
forced  to  fly.  But  these  ruffians,  who  had  ob- 
served the  actions  of  M.  Dubois,  and  suspected 
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be  would  cause  them  to  be  seized,  came  down 
soon  after  I  had  viewed  the  boat,  and  in  great 
haste  ctused  the  watermen  to  put  off,  and  re- 
turned to  Savoy.  This  discovery  beinff  made, 
the  chatelain,  the  banderet,  together  with  all  the 
magistrates  and  people  of  the  town,  were  much 
troubled  that  we  naa  not  given  them  timely  no- 
tice that  so  they  might  have  been  seized.  We 
afterwards  underst(X)d  that  one  Du  Pose  of  Ly- 
ons. Monsieur  Du  Pre,  a  Savoyard  (of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largeljr),  one 
Cerise  of  Lyons,  with  Riardo  before-mentioned, 
were  Mirt  of  this  crew." 

Ehi  Pre  was  subsequently  seized,  and  having 
been  convicted  of  attempting  to  assassinate  the 
EngUsh  and  of  another  crime,  was  sentenced  to 
lose  his  head.  The  account  of  his  execution  is 
dreadful.  "  The  day  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion being  come,  he  was  brought  down ;  but  the 
terrors  of  death,  with  the  dismal  reflections  on 
his  past  life^  seized  upon  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  fell  mto  a  rage,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  biting  and  kicking  those  that  stood  near, 
and  asking  if  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon. 
He  was  told  that  he  ou^ht  to  remember  that,  if 
he  had  been  taken  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
had  murdered  his  brother-in-law,  and  had  been 
bi  jken  in  effigy  on  the  wheel,  he  should  not 
hare  been  used  so  gently.  He  refused  to  go  to 
the  place  of  exeouoon  any  otherwise  than  by 
force;  so  that  about  two  hours  were  spent  before 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  die, 
though  it  was  withm  musket-shot  of  the  prison. 
Here  the  executioner  put  a  cap  on  his  head,  and 
placed  a  chair  that  he  might  sit :  but  he  took  off 
the  cap  and  threw  it  away  .and  kicked  down  the 
chair  among  the  people.  When  the  execution- 
er saw  this,  ne  tied  his  hands  between  his  knees; 
and  having  assured  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
resistance  1)0  would  cut  him  into  forty  pieces,  af- 
ter about  an  hour's  contest,  he  at  last  performed 
his  office." 

On  the  revolution  Ludlow  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  of  serving  against  James  fl. 
in  Ireland;  but  a  motion  having  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  would 
cause  Ludlow  to  be  apprehended,  he  returned 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1693. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
principal  church  of  Vevay,  by  his  wife,  which 
Addison  has  copied  in  his  Traveb. 

For  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
BIiAOK^UlWK'S  ADDRB88TOHIS  WAR^ 
RIORS. 

Where  forest  boughs  a  shelter  made. 

Gathered  a  warlike  band. 
The  moon  beams  played  on  the  shining  blade 

Each  carried  in  his  hand; 
Though  moon  beams  pUyed.  on  the  shining  blade. 

No  banner  they  unfold. 
The  painted  streak  on  each  swarthy  cheek, 

Was  fearmi  to  behold. 

Their  Chieftain  mutely  standing  by 

Seemed  bom  to  be  obeyed, 
And  his  heart  beat  high,  as  his  flashing  eye 

The  wad  fieice  band  sorreyU 


His  heart  beat  high,  fierce  flashed  his  eye 

When  thus  he  them  addressed— 
The  deep  tones  stirred,  as  soon  u  heard. 

Revenge  in  every  breast. 

"Our  gallant  fathers,  where  are  they? 

Can  echo  answer  make.' 
Like  ocoan*s  spray,  they've  passed  away-* 

Awake,  then,  warriors  wake! 
My  aires  like  spray,  have  passed  away, 

Their  bones  are  tombless  now, 
Exposed  are  they,  to  the  light  of  day. 

By  the  white  man*B  plough. 

The  whites  our  tribe  a  falsehood  lold, 

Each  belted  warrior  knows: 
For  we  never  sold,  for  paltry  gold, 

Earth  where  our  dead  repose; 
For  paltiy  gold,  we've  never  sold 

The  lov^d  land  of  our  birth; 
Our  grain  they  waste,  where  the  hut  was  placed 

Remains  the  roofless  heartfi. 

Arm  warriors  for  the  fearfhl  strife. 

For  hoarded  vengeance  due; 
And  let  the  knife,  with  the  tide  of  life 

Be  dyed  of  a  crimson  hue 
Then  let  the  knife,  with  the  tide  of  fife 

No  longer  gliuer  bright. 
But  dye  each  blade,  with  a  purpleabade,, 

To  attest  your  might. 

Chiefs!  we  are  summoned  to  the  fight. 

By  voices  frnn  the  dead: 
When  the  robe  of  night,  has  scatter'd  light. 

They  rise  from  the  dreamless  bed: 
When  the  robe  of  night,  had  scattered  light,. 

I  was  af^id,  appallM, 
For  spirits  possM  on  the  viewless  blast. 

And  for  vengeance  callU 

With  blazing  ckMnes,  the  night  ilhrnie. 

Sweet  is  revenge  you  know; 
And  my  sable  plume,  will  throw  a  gloom 

Upon  the  boldest  fbe: 
My  raven  plume,  will  throw  a  gloom 

When  in  the  breeze  it  shakes, 
And  foes  wUl  die,  our  battle  cry 

The  infant's  slumber  breaks. 

Our  fathers  tiod  the  earth  we  tread. 

Lords  of  these  fertile  plains— 
No  trace  is  seen,  that  they  have  been 

But  tombless,  white  remains. 
List!  a  spirit's  voice  Ihear, 

The  dead  upon  us  call. 
To  stain  the  knife,  vrith  the  tide  of  life. 

To  conquer,  or  to  fall 

The  chieAain  spoke.    His  tameless  eye 

Around  with  triumph  gazed. 
As  the  painted  band,  vrith  aze  in  hand. 

The  yell  of  battle  raised: 
llie  painted  band,  with  axe  in  hand 

PreiHued  fbr  deadly  strife, 
And  each  warrior  felt,  in  bis  beaded  belt. 

For  his  keen  edg'd  knife. 
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BY    MISS    LESLIE. 

BsoMLiY  Chestox.  an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy, 
had  just  returned  from  a  three  years*  cruise  in  the  MeJi- 
temnean.  His  ship  came  into  New  Vork;  and  afler  he  had 
apesc  a  week  with  a  sister  that  was  married  in  Boston,  he 
eoold  not  resist  his  inclination  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mater 
nai  aunt,  who  had  resided  since  her  widowhood  at  one  of 
tbf!  small  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

The  husband  ofMrs.  Marsden  had  not  lived  long  enough 
to  make  ois  fortune,  and  it  was  his  last  in  jonctioa  Uiat  she 
afaonld  retire  with  her  daughter  to  the  country,  or  at  least 
to  a  ooQDiry  town.  He  feared  that  if  she  remained  in  Phi> 
hdehihia  she  would  have  too  many  temptations  to  eiercise 
ber  taace  for  unnecessary  expense:  and  tnat  in  consequence, 
Ike  very  moderate  income,  which  was  all  he  was  able  to 
leave  her.  would  soon  be  found  insufficient  to  supply  her 
wkh  ooBotattM- 

We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  duty  to  his  aunt  Mars- 
deo  waa  the  vounf  lieutenant's  only  incentive  (o  this  visit: 
asahe  had  a  beaudful  daughter  about  eighteen,  for  whom, 
ainee  ber  eadiett  cbildhood.  Brosiley  Cbesion  had  felt 
aoMctbing  a  little  more  vivid  than  the  usual  degree  of  re- 
gard that  boys  think  sufficient  for  their  cousins.  His  family 
had  ftmaeriy  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  till  he  went  into 
the  navjr  Bromley  and  Albina  were  in  habits  of  daily  in- 
teroonrae.  AAerwarda«  on  retominj|(  from  sea,  he  always 
as  eoea  as  he  set  his  foot  on  American  ground,  began  to 
deviae  means  of  seeing  his  prettv  cousin,  however  abort 
the  time  and  however  great  the  oistance.  And  it  was  in 
neditatioa  on  Albma's  beauty  and  sprightlinera  that  he 
lad  often  **  while  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep,"  beguiled 
the  kwg  hours  of  the  watch,  and  thus  rendered  more  lo- 
Jenible  that  dreariest  port  of  a  seaman's  duty. 

Onarrivincat  the  village,  lieutenant  Chcston  immediate- 
ly eai^)lishea  his  quarters  si  the  hotel,  fearing  that  to  be- 
s  an  irnnatc  of  nis  aunt's  house  might  cause  ber  some 
Boience    Though  he  had  performed  the  whole 
r  in  a  Meamboet,he  could  not  refrtin  frrHn  changing 
-aeoat.  hmsfaing  liia  coat  sleeves,  brushing  his  hat, 
1  his  liair,  and  altering  the  tie  of  his  cravat.  Though 
he  had  **  never  told  his  love,"  it  cannot  be  said  that  con- 
aailiad  **  preyed  on  his  damask  cheek,**  the  only 

i  in  that  daniask  having  been  e&cted  by  the  sun 

aad  wind  of  the  ocean. 

Xra.  Maiaden  lived  in  a  small  modest-looking  white 
house,  with  a  green  door  and  groen  Venetian  shutters.  In 
early  sonnner  the  porch  was  canopied  and  perfimied  with 
baoqraockle,  and  the  windows  with  roses.  In  front  was  a 
flower  garden,  redolent  of  sweetness  and  beauty;  behind 
was  a  well-stored  polager.  and  a  flourij<hin  g  little  orchard. 
The  windows  were  amp(y  shaded  by  the  light  and  grace- 
fid  fbUage  ofaome  beautiful  locust-trees. 

**  What  a  lovely  spot,"  exclaimed  Cheston->and  inno- 
eence— modesty— candour— contentment— peace— simple 
pleasares — intellectual  eivioytnents,  and  various  other 
ddighiful  ideas  chased  each  other  rapidly  tlirough  his 
Bind. 

When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  black 
gid  named  Druaa,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  family, 
and  whose  delight  on  seeing  him  was  so  great  that  she 
cooUflcarcely  mid  it  in  her  heart  to  tell  him  that  "  the  la- 
dies were  both  out,  or  least  partly  out."  Cheston,  how- 
ever, more  than  suspected  that  they  were  wholly  ai  home, 
for  be  nw  his  aunt  peeping  over  the  bannisters,  and  had  a 

"^ —  e  o(  his  cousin  flitting  into  the  back  parlour,  and 
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I.  the  whole  domicile  was  evidently  in  some  great 
oanuaDtxm,  strongly  resembling  that  horror  of  all  men.  a 
hoose-ckaning.  Jne  carpets  bad  been  removed,  and  the 
laB  was  filled  with  the  parlourchairs:  half  of  them  being 
tacaed  bottom  upwards  on  the  others,  with  looking-glasses 
and  pictures  leaning  against  them;  and  he  knew  that,  on 
Boch  occasioBs,  the  ladies  of  a  family  in  middle  life  are 
never  among  the  missing. 

**  Go  and  give  Keotenant  Cbeston's  compliments  to  your 
bihes,"  said  he,  '*  and  let  tbem  know  that  he  ia  waiting  to 
see  them." 

MxB.'Marsden  now  ran  down  stairs  in  a  wrapper  and 
nomtng  cap,  and  pave  her  nephew  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion. **  Dor  house  is  just  now  in  such  confuskin,"  said  she, 
"tbtt  1  have  no  place  to  mvite  yon  to  sit  down  in  except 
3* 


the  back  porch."    And  there  they  accordingly  took  their 
seats. 

**  Do  not  suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Marsden,  "  that  we 
are  cleaning  house:  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  oirty  to- 
night, and  therefore  you  are  most  foriunate  in  yoiirarrival, 
for  1  think  1  can  promise  you  a  very  pleasant  evening.  We 
have  sent  invitations  to  all  the  most  genteel  lamilies  with- 
in seven  milps,  and  1  can  assure  you  there  was  a  areat  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  the  notes  conveyed.  We  nave  alao 
asked  a  number  of  strangers  from  the  citv,  who  happen  to 
be  boarding  in  the  vilia^^  wc  called  on  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  all  that  are  invited  were  to  come,  we  should 
have  a  complete  cqueeze;  but  unluckily  we  have  received 
an  unusual  number  of  regrets,  and  some  have  as  yet  re- 
turned CO  answers  at  all.  However,  we  are  sure  of  Mrs. 
Washington  Pbtts." 

**  I  see."  said  Cheston,  **you  are  having  your  parlours 
papered."  **  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsden,  **  we  could  not 
pqssibly  have  a  party  with  that  old-fashioned  paper  on  the 
vralls.  and  we  sent  to  the  city  a  week  ago  for  a  man  to 
come  and  bring  with  him  some  of  the  newest  pat  terns,  but 
he  never  made  his  appearance  till  last  night,  ai>er  we  had 
entirely  given  hhn  up.  and  aAcr  we  had  had  the  rooms  put 
in  complete  order  in  other  respects.  But  he  says,  as  the 
parlours  are  very  small,  he  can  easily  put  on  the  new  pa- 
per before  evenins,  so  we  thought  it  better  to  take  up  the 
carpets,  and  take  down  the  curtains,  and  undo  all  that  we 
did  yesterday,  rather  than  the  walls  should  look  old-fa- 
shioned. I  aid  intend  having  them  painted,  which  would 
of  coarse  be  much  better,  only  that  there  was  no  time  to 
^et  that  done  before  the  pariy,  .'o  we  most  defer  the  paint- 
ing now  for  three  or  four  years  till  this  new  paper  has 
grown  old." 

**  But  where  is  Albina  .^  asked  Cheston. 

"  The  truth  is,"  answered  Mrs,  Marsden,  **  «he  is  very 
busy  making  cakeK  as  in  this  place  we  can  buy  none  that 
are  nt  for  a  party.  Luckiljr  Albina  is  very  clever  at  all  such 
things,  having  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Goodfellow.  But  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getung  up  a  ]>arty  in 
the  country." 

Just  then  the  black  girl,  Drusa,  made  her  appearance, 
and  said  to  y.rs.  Marsden,  **  IVe  been  for  that  there  bean 
you  call  wanilln,  and  Mr.  Brown  says  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing." 

*'  A  man  that  keeps  so  large  a  store  has  no  right  to  be  ao 
ignorant,"  remarked  Mrs.  Marsden.  **  Then,  Drusa,  we 
must  flavour  the  ice-cream  with  lemon." 

"  There  an't  no  more  lemons  to  be  had,"  said  the  girl, 
*•  and  we've  just  barely  enough  for  the  lemonade." 

**  Then  some  of  the  lemons  must  be  taken  for  the  ice- 
cream." replied  Mrs.  Marsden,  "  and  we  must  make  out 
the  lemonade  with  cream  of  tartar." 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Dnisa,  **  that  Mrs.  Jones  says 
she  can*t  spare  no  more  cream,  upon  no  account." 

"How  vexatious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsden,  "Iwish 
wc  had  two  cows  of  our  owa— one  is  not  sufficient  when 
we  are  about  nving  a  party.  Drusa  we  must  make  out  the 
ice-cream  by  thickening  some  milk  with  eggs." 

"  Eggs  are  scarce,"  replied  the  girl, "  Miss  Albinar  uses 
I  ]i  srnnany  for  the  cakes." 

'  >1h  r]]-«t  spare  some  eggs  from  the  cakes,"  said  Mrs. 
M I  r  c?<  n,  ^'  and  make  out  the  cakes  by  adding  a  little  pearl 
9>h-    f  I'k.Jirectly  and  tell  her  so."* 

f  Ji>  HI .  K'l .  though  by  no  means  aufaii  to  the  mysteries  of 
c  i-r  n  I  \  c  r  \o  1 1  iry,  could  not  help  smilinK  at  a  II  this  making  out 
—  "  [U  \]\vV  said  his  aunt,  ''these  things  are  very  annoy- 
ing. And  as  this  party  is  given  to  Mrs.  Washington  Potts, 
it  IS  extremely  dctdraUe  that  nothing  shonU  fail.  There  is 
no  such  thing  now  as  having  company,  unless  wc  can  re- 
ceive and  entertain  them  in  a  certain  style." 

"  I  perfectly  remember,"  said  Cheston,  "  the  last  party 
at  which  1  vras  present  in  your  house.  I  was  then  a  mid- 
ahipman,  and  it  was  just  before  1  sailed  on  my  cruize  in  the 
Pacific.    I  spent  a  deligbtfbl  evening." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  that  night,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsden.  **In 

llKisi?  dnvs  ]T       ^    -  :n  ^-y ,rt  n  certain 

SivJi'.  ■'\n(3   p.ijiii.-   ^■n-r--  iur,i    i.,i    ^■..■  '    ■■      .  ^".  ■■► 

aajiiiiil  piifopteol  lh*i  iirat  run  It.     h  w:. 
tohnvetwo  orihr<^e  bonketK  ofiobfii 

Si'Miusilinnnctir^  nifins,  npijle?*,  and  li^un|L^  ,-,  m,-.j  i..ijr4 

aiitrw'jrd-i,  with  wiiiL*ati(i  cordia],and  ihan  a  kr^tMiJibd 
poniK f  cuk <?  n 1 1 ho  Umt*  The  company  nsBcmhled  ut  K^cn 
o'cftx  b.  nnd  gnierillv  walkol;  fbr  ihe  ladiefi  drc«*<ii  wcro 
oiilv  El  bin  whitf^  muslin.  We  iiivitcd  but. is  inanv  as  could 
be  iit<;t>mciodaied  with  seals-    The  y^^iin*  people  pAayed 
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at  forfeits,  and  soDf  Enclish  and  Sootdi  songs,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  eTcning  danced  to  the  piano.  How  Mrs. 
Washington  Potts  woald  be  shocked  if  she  was  to  find 
herself  V  one  of  those  obsolete  parties!^ 

"*  The  calf-jelly  wonH  be  clear,"^  said  the  black  girl,  again 
making  her  appearance.  **  Aunt  Katy  has  strained  it  five 
timei  over  through  the  flannen  bag." 

*'  Go  then  and  tell  her  to  strain  it  fiye-and-twenty  times,'* 
said  Mfs.  Marsden,  angrily—"*  It  must  and  shall  oe  clear. 
Nothing  b  more  vulgar  than  doudjr  jelly;  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Potts  will  not  tooch  it  unless  it  is  transparent  as  am- 
ber." 

**  What,  Nong  tong  nvw  again,**  said  CbestOD.  **  Now, 
do  tell  me  who  it  Mrs.  Wasluncton  Potts  .^ 

**  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  of  her  !**  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Marsden. 

*' Indeed,  I  have  not,**  replied  Cheston.  **Toa  forget, 
that  tor  several  years  I  have  been  cruising  on  classic 
ground,  and  I  can  assure  yoo  that  the  name  of  Washington 
Potu  has  not  yet  reached  the  ahores  of  the  Meditena- 
nean.** 

**  She  is  wife  to  a  gentleman  that  has  made  a  fortune  in 
New  Orleans,**  pursued  Mrs.  Marsden.  "  They  came  hist 
winter  te  live  in  Philadelphia,  having  first  visited  London 
and  Paris.  During  the  warm  weather  they  took  lodgings 
in  this  village,  and  we  have  become  quite  intimate,  so  we 
have  concluded  to  give  them  a  party,  previous  to  their  re- 
turn to  Philad-diMiia,  which  is  to  take  pboe  inmiediately. 
She  is  a  charming  woman,  though  site  certainly  makes 
strange  mistskes  in  talking.  You  nave  no  idea  how  socia- 
ble she  is,  at  least  since  she  returned  our  call;  which,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  week;  and  Albina  and  I  had 
sat  up  in  full  dress  to  receive  her  for  no  less  than  five  daya; 
that  IS,  fVom  twelve  o*clock  till  three.  At  last  she  came, 
and  it  would  have  surprised  you  to  see  how  affiibly  she  be- 
haved to  us.** 

*'  Not  at  all,**  said  Cheston, ''  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  she  would  have  treated  vou  rudely.** 

"  She  really,**  continued  Mrs.  Marsden,  '*  grew  quite  in- 
timate before  her  visit  was  over,  and  took  our  hands  at 
parting.  And  as  she  went  out  tlirou^  the  garden,  she 
stopped  to  sdfflire  AJbina*s  moss-roses:  so  we  could  do  no 
less  than  give  her  all  that  were  blown.  From  that  day  she 
has  always  sent  to  us  when  she  wants  flowers.** 

"^  No  doubt  of  it,**  said  Cheston. 

**  Ton  cannot  imagine,**  pursued  Mrs.  Msrsden,  ^  on 
what  a  familiar  fbotbg  we  are.  She  has  a  high  opinwn  of 
Albina*8  taste,  and  often  gets  her  to  make  up  caps,  and  do 
other  little  things  for  her.  When  any  of  her  children  are 
sick,  she  never  sends  any  where  else  for  currant  jelly  or 
preserves.  Albina  makes  gingerbread  for  them  every  Sa- 
turday. During  the  holidays  she  frequently  sent  her  three 
boys  to  spend  the  day  with  ua.  There  is  the  very  pbce  ui 
the  railing  where  Randolph  broke  out  a  stick  to  whip  Jef- 
ferson with,  becauae  Jefferson  had  thrown  in  his  face  a  hot 
baked  aople  which  the  mischievous  little  rogue  had  stolen 
out  of  old  KBty*s  oven.** 

In  the  mean  time,  Albina  had  taken  oflf  the  brown  hol- 
land  bib  apron,  which  she  had  worn  all  day  in  the  kitchen, 
and  telling  the  cook  to  watch  carefully  the  plumb-cake 
that  was  baking,  she  hastened  to  her  room  by  a  back  stair- 
case, and  proceeded  to  take  the  pins  out  or  her  hair;  for 
where  is  the  young  kidy  that  on  any  emergency  whatever, 
would  appear  before  a  young  gentleman  wnh  her  hair 
pinned  up.  Though,  juat  now,  the  opening  out  of  her  curia 
was  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  Albina,  as  she  had  be- 
stowed much  time  and  pains  on  putting  them  up  for  the 

Finally,  she  came  down  *'  in  prime  array,**  and  Ches- 
ton, who  had  \e(i  her  a  school-girl,  found  her  now  grown  to 
womanhood  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Still  he  could 
not  forbear  reproving  her  for  treating  him  so  much  as  a 
stranger,  and  not  coming  to  hun  at  once  in  her  morning- 
dress. 

''  Mrs.  Washington  Pbtts,**  said  Albina,  "  is  of  opinion 
that  a  young  bdy  should  never  be  seen  in  dishabille  by  a 
gentleman.** 

Cheston  now  fbund  it  very  difikult  to  hear  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Potts  with  patience.  '*  Albina,**  thought  he,  *'  is 
l^witt^  ss  well  as  her  mother.** 

**He  spoke  of  his  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Albt- 
nsito4d  him  that  she  had  seen  a  beautifbl  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  in  a  souvenir  bekinging  to  Mrs.  Washington 
tiKta. 

**!  have  brooght  with  me  some  sketches  of  MadiCeiTa- 


ni  an  sfenery  "  pflTBtied  Ctaton.  "  Ycwi  knflw  I  draw  « 
lin  Us  ]  prvrtiifie  mysaLTgint pleasure  in  A^iowijig  and  ex- 
ptnifiiflF  thpcn  10  v<Mi^** 

■'  Oh  *  do  K'ud  them  this  af\^n«>on»^  cirhimcd  Albiiia, 
"  Thpy  will  Ijo  tfie  very  th\m»  fur  ihe  centre  \ah)^  J  daffe 
snv  ihc  MonEnfiics  will  rrco^nixe  same  of  ilni  pjA(!<»  they 
hnVe  ftf^n  in  bUy,  kti  Lhc^  have  travrileJ  qU  overih*  j«)uih 
or  EiiTOfifr** 

'  And  who  en?  the  Montniruee  ?"  iiwiu ir™  Cheston. 

'  Ttwv  ^fff.  s  very  tlfcgant  Engliiih  Camiiy,**  aTisw^Jred 
Mis.  MaiBtluJi,  "  couniiti  in  some  way  lo  several  noblc- 

*' Pinrhiipa  BO,"  ifi  id  Cheston. 

'*  Albina  met  with  thf^m  lit  the  lfid(rmi»  of  Mji*  Wstab- 
in^ati  PoKs,"  pu railed  Mrs.  Mursden,  "  wbcfie  thty  havd 
bcw'ii  unyinf!  a  week  Tiir  the  bcJitfit  of  Eywiitrjf  air  and  so 
she  iii<itci«ed  her  fard,  .lud  K;fit  than  litvilations  to  hiir 
party.  They  have  iia  yal  rctunipd  nn  fm^er;  but  that  in 
nn  prfKOf  ihcy  will  noi  corac.  for  peTknjis  tl  inay  be  the 
newest  tashio'n  in  Enj^lniid  not  to  answer  tiotea." 

"  Mum  ifiitiw  ihp  Engtiii!i  UNJ  0  Tcjy  peculiar  people,**  re- 
in^rke<l  Albina 

"And  what  other  Ibnn  hate  yoa  provUied  r  saKi  Ch«- 

*'  Oi!  no  cAhfTTR  eic^-pt  a  poet,*'  fpphisi  AlUnt  "^  K»ve 
you  never  he»rd  of  Btiwley  Garvin  Gondy.** 

'*  Never!^  answered  Chc^tflii— '*  li  that  all  cw»  raanr* 

*'  Nfiti'^L'^rnFH},*'  rtpheti  A(bJn;i:  *'  you  kjujw  ikil  i«et3i  re» 
rtralty  have  tliri>o  naniea,  R  G.  G.  ^^ts  fennftriy  Mr, 
(landvV  ei|;ninTii)-i:;  wht»n  he  wrote  only  for  tlie  newspa- 
pers, but  no*  RinPe  h**  hsis  roou^  imi  in  the  mogi^iiies,  and 
anijualii,  and  pilyJ^hed  hk  crt'St  poem  of  tha  World  of 
S<>i  n>Wr  he  giv^st  hin  uarne  ut  fiill  Irnpili.  He  has  tried  law, 
phy&if-.,  bad  divinity,  niidi  his  rcfii^ncd  all  for  ihe  Muse*. 
Heba  sfreat  ftrwirm;  with  Mni- ^Vas^hinateii  Potts,** 

"  And  nort^  Albino  y  ^id  Chentcifi.  '*a«  1  know  you  atn 
liavf!  hut  litrltj  bisure  i(>d3y,  I  will  only  detain  ym  wlulo 
yoii  indulfe  me  with  ^  AuB  lang  kvhc"— I  see  U»e  puno 
lias  been  moTU»|  ou!  iatotlio  porch. 

*'  Vi*,"  ,iaid  Mr».  Marsden,  *'  on  occoimt  of  the  parlour 
puperifif." 

"  Ob1  Bmnil*;y  Chefltnn,"  CTcbimed  Albina,  "  do  not 
axk  inp  to  pby  any  of  those  aotidiluvian  Sctneb  songs. 
Mrs,  Wnslaugtoii  Poii8  cannot  tolerate  any  thing  but  lia* 
liati.^  .       * 

0**rtnn.  who  hid  no  ta«e  for  Italian,  rnim^diatdy  took 
h'fl  hM.  flid  nF^KiJoiriiiiit  for  the  knrth  of  hit  stay,  w*» 
pnin^  away  with  the  thonght  that  Albma  had  much  det«* 
riordscfi  in  m^wirii  up. 

"Wtr  shall  see  you  this  evening  wjthom  the  ceremony 
of  a  fun  her  kivitatbn."  paid  Albina- 

"  Oj  c.>uTi*r  replied  Chf«rton. 

"  I  quite  long  lo  mircxluee  you  to  Mra  VViAhinglioa 
J\»tTsi/"  mid  Mni.  MarwJen. 

"  WJiat  fljmpli?i;ona  ihi^we  women  J^re."  thought  Chivttm* 
ai  be  hasfi}y  lUinr-d  lo  dejiart. 

'*  TtHf  bis  plttinb^eHik*-'f  burnt  Id  a  coair  said  Druaa, 
putting  hef  head  oiit  ofthekiiclien  iioor- 

Both  the  kdin  were  off  In  w  iimtsiii  ioiJic  s(!«jie  of  die- 
CKfi<?r-  AfidCbestoti  nmurned'  to  lit*  hoti.*!,  thinkini  ©f  Mft, 
l'o(tj,  ( whom  be  hod  mnde  up  lilg mind  lo  cH^like.) fif  the 
old  adag r>n  ibui  "  evil  ccffonitiineaiion  t  orrupi*  i?ood  mati- 
IHTB,"  and  of  the  Aimmi  irtewislible  roiiinskifi  of  folly  mud 
vaoiiV'  "  I  am  di5Bppoint<?d  in  Albiria  "  said  he.  *'  in  fu* 
mre,l  will  rcpTftrii  hef  only  as  my  moiher**  fjiriec  ,anUiDoro 
than  ft  COiiisjii  alie  ahaU  Tt*-vfT  ^v  tO  mc  " 

Albina  having  misisti^  .Mrs.  Miipadpjj  in  lam^'rjtitii  twet 
the  burnt  eakfl,  took  off  In  r  ailk  frtek,  afnic  pinnsil  n  p  hw 
hntr,  and  !<JLiJKid  assidiioutfly  in  prepnrinf  aiiMiht  r  plumb* 
cake,  to  rep  laeo  the  finl  nn&  A  fiitalit  v  w  to  it  li  lu  alifiod 
nearly  all  the  eon  feci  ions,  as  i«  oflen  the  f^sts  when  w- 
licul  ar  im  portnuec  19  a  i  ( sebc*l  to  the  I  r  h  in  f>:j.  The  |wly 
oEMinntely  rofuied  10  clarify  *  and  tbt-  bhifiE'-rminiire  wwi 
O'joally  iinwillitiK  to  cotifii^al*  The  itin'  1  ir..«m>  h^vinff  rtin 
in  baking Juid  neather  Khapc  nor  iViiins  i:ii  ki«*sa  d(&« 
cbnnd  rising,  ond  (he  ppon^fi-cake  cojitraUictteU  it«naaie. 
.S(.ini:  of  ihfi  ihinRs  fiiococdi^d,  btii  most  ifwe  pom^abn 
lihibjrf^a:  pRthsbly  li^cmn^  {aa  f>kl  Ki^ty  bfllsl«o)  tNn 
waj  D  ayrfiJi  uimn  ihi:^."  Iti  fl  city  these  dlmtTcrs  could 
•Kwuly  hJivc  hc*jn  t^mtdied*  {even  nt  the  elnneftlH  Jmof)  by 
yendififf  lo  a  t^aftctioncr'i*  ahop.  but  in  tb<i  country  theju 
h  no  nfttjnuitive.  Some  ofthtw  tni3clianc*s  mt^ht  paham 
Jusve  iiecti  allribuled  to  the  Tohioteered  saMMWOI  B 
mantun-niakerMhat  liod  b^n  «etit  HUr  Jhrn  111*  ok  10 
make  new  drossesr|^  t|gHq^4|^^jq|^M^      ihb  Smf 
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cbqr.beiiiff  ''one  of  the  best  creaturee  in  the  world,**  had 
declared  her  willingness  to  torn  her  hand  to  any  thing. 

It  was  kte  in  the  aAemoon  before  the  papering  was 
over,  and  then  great  indeed  was  the  bustle  in  clearing 
away  the  litter,  clearing  the  floors,  putting^  down  the  car- 
pecs,  and  replacing  the  fumitare.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, and  whilst  the  ladies  were  eomestlv  engaged  in 
Bang  the  ornaments,  Drusa  came  in  to  savthat  Iwcon  the 
waiter  that  had  been  hired  for  the  evening,  had  just  arrived, 
and  Ailing  to  work  hnmediately,  he  hitd  poured  all  the 
blaoc-mange  down  the  sink,  mistaking  it  for  bonny-clab- 
ber.*  This  inlellisenoe  was  almost  too  much  to  bear,  and 
Mr*.  Marsden  conJd  scarcely  speak  for  vexation. 

"  Drusa.**  said  Albina,  "  you  are  a  raven  that  has  done 
■otfaiu  all  day  bat  croak  of  disaster.  Away  and  show 
your  »oe  no  more,  let  what  will  happen.** 

Dmsa  departed,  but  in  a  fiaw  minutes  she  again  pat  in 
her  bead  at  the  parlour  door,  and  said,  **  Ma*am,  may  I  just 
speak  one  time  mor^ 

*^  What  BOW.**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsden. 

**  Old  there's  nothing  els^  spiled  or  flung  down  the  sink, 
jist  now,**  said  Drpsa,  **but  something's  at  hand  a  heap 
wone  than  all.  Missus's  old  aunt  Ouimby  has  jist  landed 
fiom  the  boat,  and  is  coming  up  the  road  with  baggage 
enoogh  to  last  all  summer.** 

"  Aimt  Ouimby."*  exchumed  Albina,  **  this  indeed  caps 
tbee&nax."* 

**  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  provoking,**  said  Mrs. 
Blaradeo.  When  I  lived  in  town  she  annoyed  me  suffi- 
ciently, by  coming  every  week  to  spend  a  day  with  me, 
and  now  abe  does  not  spend  days  but  toeeka.  1  wouk)  go 
to  Alabama  to  get  rid  orher.** 

**  And  then,**  said  Albina,  "  ahe  would  come  and  apend 
Monifowithus.  However,todoberjastk:e,^isaven^ 
respectable  woman.** 

"*  Ail  bores  are  respectable  people,**  replied  Mrs.  Mars- 
den, "^  if  they  were  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  in  their 
power  to  bore  us,  for  we  could  cut  them  and  cast  them  off 
at  onoe.  How  very  unlucky.  What  will  Mis.  Washington 
I^icts  think  of  her— and  the  Montagues  too,  if  they  should 
come?  Still  we  must  not  afliont  her,  as  you  know  she  is 
neb." 

*  What  can  her  riches  signify  to  us,**  said  Albina,  ''ahe 
has  a  married  daughter.** 

"*  Trae,**  replied  Mrs.  Marsden,  **  but  you  know  riches 
sfaoold  always  command  a  certain  degree  of  reaipect,  and 
there  are  such  thines  as  legacies.** 

**  Afker  all,  aooording  to  the  common  saying,  **tis  an  ill 
wind  that  bk>wsno  good,*  the  parlours  having  been  fredily 
pafcsed,  we  can  easily  persuade  aunt  Quimby  that  they 
are  too  damp  for  her  to  sit  b,  and  so  we  can  make  her  stay 
ap  stabs  all  the  evening.** 

Atllns  oMoieiit  the  old  ladv's  voice  vnis  heard  at  the 
door,  disdiarging  the  porter  who  had  brought  her  baf^gage 
on  fais  wheelbarrow;  and  the  next  minute  ahe  was  m  the 
fiooL  parlour.  Mrs.  Maraden  and  Albina  were  properlv 
astonished,  and  properly  delighted  at  seeing  her;  but  each 
after  a  pause  of  recoUoction,  luddenly  seized  the  old  lady 
faj  the  arms  and  conveyed  her  mto  the  entry,  exclaiming, 
**  Oh!  annt  Quimby,  aunt  Quimby !  this  b  no  place  for  yon?* 

**  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,**  cried  Mrs.  Qumiby, 
**■  vrfar  won't  yoa  let  me  stay  in  the  parbur.** 

**  100*11  get  your  death,**  answered  Mrs.  Marsdeny— 
*  yoall  get  the  rheumatism.  Both  parlours  have  been 
■ewly  papered  to-day,  and  the  waUs  are  otiite  wet** 

**  That^  a  bad  thing,**  said  Mrs.  Quimby—''  a  very  bad 
tkin«— I  wirii  you  had  put  off  your  papering  till  next  spring. 
Who'd  bave  thought  of  your  doing  it  this  day  of  all  (kys." 

**  Oh!  aunt  Qoimby,**  said  Albina, "  why  &d  you  not  let 
OB  know  that  yoo  were  coming?** 

"  Why,  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise,**  re- 
plied the  old  lady.  "  But  tell  me  why  the  rooms  are  so 
decked  out,  vrith  flowers  hanang  about  the  looking-glasses 
aad  Ismpsyand  idiy  the  candles  are  drest  with  cut  paper, 
er  aooKiniBg  that  looks  like  it.** 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  darty  to-night,"  said  Albina.. 
"  A^fKuty->rm  gMd  of  it  Hien  I'm  just  come  in  the  nk^ 


*  1  thought  yoa  had  kmg  shioe  given  up  parties,**  said 
mm.  Manden.  tDTnmg  pale. 

^  No,  indeed— why  afaookl  I— I  always  go  when  I  am 
iskfui- to  be  sure,  I  can*t  make  much  figure  at  poities 
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now,  being  in  my  aeventy-fiflh  year.  Bat  Mrs.  Howks  and 
Mrs.  Himes,  and  several  others  of  my  old  friends,  always 
invite  me  to  their  daushters*  parties,  along  wiA  Mai^;  and 
I  like  to  sit  there  and  look  about  me  and  see  peopled  new 
ways.  Marv  ^  ,m  r.  f..„rv  ^.  r.r^r  Ir.:.;  v-iritcf,  iUitl  it  w,- r.t 
'off  very  well  im\y  iliai  ijaih  itji?  chikin^ii  t:am»?  fmi  ihn^ 
night  with  thi  int^'iWsi,  and  (ine  of  ihr*  kmp«i  l«^kt-d,  and 
the  oQ  ran  ail  uvt^j-  thr  sjd4:r hoards  cvnd  tftri^inod  dowa  on 
the  carpe^  and,  it  hQing  ih^  fint  tin  it!  wn  ever  had  ice- 
cream in  the  houM^  Pett^r,  ihc  etupki  Mack  kiOf.  Tim  only 
brought  sauoTT^  v.i  cut  it  in,  but  i^u/is  na^  i6H\n:Q.rB  IwiL" 

The  old  lath  vi^n  now  hurriod  up  et^iim,  and  >ho  iho  wed 
mucbdissatihhwcipiioii  beinfr  tnld  that  nji  thf>  dump  par- 
lours would  crrtninty  give  her  lipr  dpnth,  there  wan  no  al- 
temative  but  Tar  ktr  to  Tcmnin  nil  the  evening  in  the  diam- 
ber  allotted  to  }ipr.  This  chamber,  Olie  best  ftiTOishod  ta 
the  houae)  wn-?  nlso  10  be  'iht;  Jadki'  room/ and  Albtna 
somewhat  coi^nol^  Mnt,  Quimby  by  TrllinR  \wr  thai  ru  the 
ladies  would  rom+f  up  (h^n  to  \^ts  tjlf  their  JidcmJb  and  sr* 
range  their  hrttr,  ahv  would  have  ati  Ofipciriunity  0*'  ^tma^ 
them  all  belbre  they  went  down  itaim.  And  MrSr  IVfor^- 
den  promisee^  m  pivi^  orders  ihwi  a  portion  ofjilj  the  rfifWab. 
noents,  shoul^l  hi^  carried  up  tu  ]v!t,  nnd  Lhit  Miss  Mzimn, 
the  mantuann^lieri  ihcndd  «it  with  her  a  great  part  of  the 
evening. 

ft  was  now  time  fbr  Albina  and  her  mother  to  commence 
dressinc,  but  Mrs.  Marsden  went  down  stairs  again  with 
'  more  last  words,*  to  the  servants,  and  Albina  to  maike 
aomeehaofe  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cenne-table. 

She  waa  in  a  loose  gown,  her  curls  were  pinned  up,  and 
to  keep  them  close  and  safe,  she  had  tied  over  her  head  an 
oU  gauze  handkerchief.  While  benduig  over  the  centre- 
table  and  marking  ¥rith  rose-leaves  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tifbl  of  Mrs.  Hemana*  poems,  and  opennig  two  or  three 
souvemra,  at  their  finest  plates,  a  knock  waa  suddenly 
heard  at  the  door,  which  proved  to  be  the  baker  with  the 
second  olumh-cake,  it  havinjs  been  conaigned  to  his  oven. 
Albina  desu^  him  to  bring  it  to  her,  and  putting  it  on  the 
silver  waiter,  she  determined  to  divide  it  herself  into  shoes, 
beins  afraid  to  trust  that  business  to  any  one  ehie,  lest  it 
should  be  awkwardly  cut  or  broken  to  pieces ;  it  being 
quite  warm. 

The  baiter  went  out,  leavfaig  the  Aent-door  open,  and 
Albina  intent  on  her  taak  of  catting  the  cake,  dk)  not  look 
tip  toll  ahe  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  parlour,  and 
then  what  was  her  dismay  on  perceiving  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montague  and  their  daughter. 

Albina*s  first  impulse  waa  to  run  awpv,  but  ahe  saw  that 
k  wu  now  too  late;  and  rale  with  conA]8k>n  and  vexatran, 
she  tried  to  summon  suflicient  self-command  to  enable  her 
to  oass  off  this  conire-lems  with  something  like  address. 

It  was  not  yet  dusk,  the  sun  bemg  scarcely  down,  and  of 
all  the  persons  invited  to  the  party,  it  was  natural  to  sap- 
pose  tmt  the  EInglish  family  woukl  have  come  the  latest. 

Mr.  Montague  was  a  kmg-bodied,  abort-legged  man, 
with  round  gray  eyes,  that  looked  aa  if  they  had  been  put 
on  the  outside  of  hia  face,  the  sockets  having  no  apparent 
concavity:  a  sort  of  eye  that  is  rarely  aeen  in  an  American. 
He  had  a  king  nose,  and  a  large  heavy  mouth,  with  project- 
ing under  teeth,  and  altocether  an  unusual  quantity  of  face; 
which  face  waa  bordered  round  wkh  whiskers,  that  began 
at  his  eyes  and  met  under  his  chin,  and  resembled  in  tex- 
ture  the  coarse  wiry  Air  of  a  black  bear.  He  kept  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  and  nis  whole  dreas  seemed  as  if  modelled 
from  one  of  the  caricature  prima  of  a  London  dandy. 
Mrs.  Montague,  (evidently  aome  vears  okier  than  her  hus- 
band,) was  a  eigantic  woman,  with  features  that  looked  as 
if  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass.  She  had  heavy  pilea  of 
yellowish  curls,  and  a  cmnson  velvet  tocque.  Her  daugh- 
ter was  a  tall  hard-face  girl  of  seventeen,  meant  for  a  chdd 
by  her  parents,  but  not  meaning  herself  as  such.  She  was 
drest  in  a  white  mualin  frock  and  trowsers,  and  had  a  mass 
of  black  hair  curling  on  her  neck  and  ahouldera. 

They  all  fixed  their  kir^e  eyes  directly  upon  her,  and'it 
was  no  wonder  that  Albina  quailed  beneath  their  glance, 
or  rather  theff  atare,  particularly  when  Mrs.  Montague 
Bur\'e]red  her  through  her  eye-glaas.  Mrs.  Montajrae  apoke 
first.  "  Your  note  did  not  specify  the  hour— Muss— Miss 
Martin,**  sakl  she,  **and  aa  you  Americans  are  eariy  people, 
we  thought  we  were  only  complying  with  the  shnphcity  of 
republican  mannera  by  coming  before  dark.  We  suppose 
that  in  general  itra  adhere  to  the  primitive  mazhn  of  Wtly 
to  bed  axid  early  to  rise.*  I  forget  the  remainder  of  the 
rhyme,  bat  you  know  it  undoubtedly.** 

ABmu  at  that  moment  wished  fbr  the  presenoe  of  firooi- 
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Uf  Cbeatoo.  She  nw  fitmiche  liffiufieiint  loolnthiit  pass- 
ed between  the  Montagues,  that  toe  omeaaooBble  earuoeae 
of  this  viai%did  not  anae  from  their  igoorance  of  the  cus- 
toms of  American  society,  hot  from  premeditated  imper- 
tinence. And  she  regrettea  still  more  navins  inrited  them, 
when  Mr.  Alontacue,  with  impndent  familiarity,  walked 
up  to  the  cake  (which  she  had  nicely  cut  into  slices  with- 
out altering  its  form)  and  took  one  of  them  out—'*  Miss 
Martin,**  said  he.  **  your  cake  looks  so  inviting  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  helping  myself  to  a  piece.  Mrs.  Montague 
giTe  me  leave  to  present  one  to  you.  Miss  Montague  will 
you  try  a  slice.'*' 

They  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  each  with  a  piece  of  <ake, 
and  Alhina  saw  that  they  could  scarcely  refram  from 
laughing  openly,  not  only  at  her  dishabille,  but  at  ber  dir 
concerted  countenance. 

Just  at  this  moment  Drasa  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
called  ont,  "  Miss  Albinar,  the  presarved  aqoioches  are  all 
working.  Missus  found  *em  so  when  she  opened  the  Jar." 
Albina  could  bear  no  more,  but  ha^ly  darong  out  or  th 
room,  she  run  up  stairs,  almost  crying  with  vexatioii. 

Old  Mrs.  Quunby  was  loud  in  her  invectives  agunai 
Mr.  Montague  fbr  spoiling  the  synmetry  of  the  cake,  and 
helping  himself  and  his  family  so  unoeremonbualy.  '*Yon 
may  rely  upon  it,**  said  she,  **  a  man  that  wiU  do  such  a 
thing  in  a  strange  liouae  is  no  mntlemaB.** 

**  On  the  contrary,**  obsenrea  Mn.  Mandeo,  **Iliaveiio 
doubt  that  in  England  these  free  and  easy  pioceeduigB  are 
hi^h  ton.  Albiiu,  have  not  you  read  some  such  things  in 
Vivian  Gray?** 

*'  I  do  not  believe,**  sakl  Mn.  Qnimby,  **  that  if  thia  Eng- 
lishmsn  was  in  his  own  country,  he  would  date  to  go  and 
take  other  people*s  cake,  without  leave  or  license.  But  be 
thinks  any  sort  of  behavKMU'  good  enough  fbr  the  Yankees, 
as  they  call  ua.** 

**  I  care  not  for  the  cake,**  said  Albina.  '*  although  the 
pieces  must  now  be  put  into  baskets.  1  only  think  of  the 
Montagues  walkins  in  without  knocking,  and  catching  me 
in  complete  dishabule:  af\er  I  had  kept  poor  Bromley  Ches- 
ton  waiting  half  an  hour  this  morning  rather  than  he  should 
see  me  in  my  pmk  ghigham  gown,  and  with  my  hair  in 
pins.* 

**  As  sure  as  siipence,**  remarked  Mrs.  Quimb/,  **  tins 
la^  shame  has  come  upon  you  as  a  puoirimient  for  your 
pride  to  vour  own  cousin.** 

Mrs.  Marsden  having  gone  into  the  adioining  room  to 
dress,  Albina  remainea  in  this,  and  placed  herself  before 
the  glsss  fbr  the  same  purpose*  **  Heigho!**  said  she,  **how 
pale  and  jaded  I  look.  What  a  fhtiguing  day  I  have  had! 
1  have  been  on  m  v  feet  smce  five  o*clock  this  morning,  and 
I  feel  now  more  fit  to  go  to  bed,  than  to  add  to  my  weati- 
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venienees  of  every  description,  and  servants  enough  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary.** 

'*  Albina  is  talking  quite  sensibly;,'*  said  aunt  Quunby  to 
Mra.  Marsden,  who  came  in  to  see  u  her  daughter  requured 
her  assistance  in  dressing. 

**  Pho,**  said  Mrs.  Msrsden,  "*  thmk  of  the  eclat  of  giving 
a  party  to  Mra.  Washington  Potts,  and  of  having  the  Mon- 
tagues amon^  the  guests.  We  shall  find  the  advantages  of 
it  when  we  visit  the  city  again.** 

"  Albina,**  said  aunt  Quimby, "  now  we  are  about  dress- 
ing, just  quit  fbr  a  few  momentt^  and  help  me  on  with  my 
long  stays,  and  my  new  black  suk  gown,  and  let  me  have 
the  glass  awhile;  I  am  going  to  wear  my  laoe  cap  with  the 
white  satin  riband.  Tfus  dark  caUco  sown  and  plain  mus- 
lin cap  won*t  do  at  all  to  sit  here  in,  before  all  the  lad^  that 
are  coming  up.** 

**  Oh!  no  matter,**  replied  Albina,  who  waa  unwilliuf  to 
relinquish  the  glass,  or  to  occupy  any  of  her  time  by  as> 
sisting  her  aunt  in  oresnng,  (which  was  always  a  trouble- 
some and  tedteus  business  with  the  old  ladr)  snd  her  mo- 
ther had  now  gone  down  to  be  ready  fbr  tno  reception  of 
the  companv,  and  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  Mon- 
tagues. *'  Oh!  no  matter,**  aaid  Albina,  **  vour  present 
dress  looks  perfectly  well,  and  the  ladies  will  be  too  much 
engaced  with  themselves  and  their  own  dresses  to  remark 
any  thing  else.  No  one  will  observe  whether  your  gown 
is  calico  or  silk,  and  whether  vour  cap  is  musun  or  lace. 
Elderly  ladies  are  always  privileged  to  wear  what  is  most 
convenient  to  them.** 

Albina  po  t  on  tho  new  dress  that  the  maatoa-maker  had 


madefbrher.  WheodiehadtfieditOBthepraoediiif  eve- 
nmg.  Miss  Afatson  dechred  that  **  it  fitted  bke  wax.'  She 
now  found  that  it  was  scarcely  posaiUe  to  get  it  on  at  all, 
and  that  one  aide  of  the  foreboay  was  larger  tnan  the  other. 
Miss  Matson  was  called  up,  and  by  dint  of  the  pulling, 
stretching,  and  smoothing,  well  known  to  mantua-maken, 
and  still  more  by  means  of  her  pertmacious  assurances  that 
the  dress  had  no  fault  whatever,  Albina  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  could  wear  it,  and  the  redundancy  of 
the  large  side  was  pinned  down  and  pinned  over.  In  stick- 
ing in  her  comb  she  broke  it  in  half,  and  it  was  long  before 
she  could  arrange  her  hair  to  her  satisfactkm  without  it — 
Before  she  had  completed  her  toilette,  several  of  the  ladies 
arrived  and  came  into  the  room,  and  Albina  was  obliged  to 
snatch  up  her  paraphernalia  and  make  her  escape  into  the 
next  apartment. 

At  last  she  was  dreat— aJie  went  down  stairt  The  com- 
pany arrived  fa»i,  nnd  ih^  party  begiin. 

Bromloy  Cbt-fti-iu  IiaJ  conic  wlyf  lo  ospbt  m  doioii;  tho 
hoiiOttn,and  as  h^  Jt^  Albina  m  a  wmu  he  saw  ihM  ia 
spite  of  her  smilt'i^  nhe  lcrokc<l  ^'i^uv  and  out  of  BfiiitA.  mad 
he  pitied  her.  ^  A  ih  t  nil/'  diOu^liL  be,  "  thcro  is  mQcb  that 
is  interssting  9bum  AJ  bina  Akrsdo).  '^ 

The  party  wtijj  rrry  adect*  connitUDg  oi  the  tlite  of  ihe 
vHlage  and  ita  neiif  tibourbood:  btitaUl],  as  is  ofWn  titt  c^ibc^ 
those  whose  pnisir-nee  wu  most  d«vinible  lud  sent  crcusefli. 
and  those  who  w  erft  nm  wanted  had  Taken  care  to  codjc 
And  Miss  BorrJi^rtt,  fa  ytmng  kdv  who  having  riothing 
else  torecomme  lid  lier.W  bet'u  nivjicri  saldv  on  account 
of  the  usual  el<-rirjC4^  or  bet  auin?^  and  whofi<;  ilrtas  was 
expected  to  adii  ;jn>iiJij:ii<iuMly  ot  the  tiT^ci  of  tJ>tj  roomsj 
came  most  unLict-iunUbly  m  uu  old  fsdod  frock,  of  hat 
year's  fashion,  u  ith  her  luiir  qtmt;  (liajti.  and  luckt^  b«fhiiid 
her  ean  widi  ttvo  fidr-cpmbs.    tJiotiltl  ahe  hav4[j  hnd  i  sup- 

piciOO  of  thert^^tri    I^f  u-lsirli    ^hf.  xx-.i  i*r-TiL  riiilv  iiivilifd^ 

and  have  therd  u^ 

The  Montagues  sai  logeiner  m  a  oomer.putiing  ud  ifaeir 
eye-glasses  at  every  one  that  entered  the  roiom,  and  criti- 
cising the  company  in  loud  whispera  to  each  other;  poor 
Mra.  Marsden  endeavouring  to  catch  opportunities  of  pay- 
ing her  court  to  them. 

About  nme  o'clock,  appeared  an  immense  cap  of  bkmd 
]ace,fauae  riband,  and  flowers;  and  under  the  cap  was 
Ailra.  WashinEtnn  Potts,  a  little,  thin,  triflmg  looking  wo- 
man, with  a  wnitiah  freckled  face,  amall  aharp  features,  and 
flaxen  hair.  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Waahington 
Potts,  who  wss  nothinx  m  company  or  any  where  else;  and 
ahe  led  by  the  hand  auttle  boy  in  a  suit  of  scariet,  braided 
and  froned  with  blue:  a  pale  rat-looking  child,  whose 
name  she  ^noonoed  Laughy-yet,  meaning  La  Fayette; 
and  who  beug  the  youngest  soon  of  the  bouse  of  Potts, 
always  went  to  parties  with  his  mother,  because  he  woula 
not  stsy  at  home. 

Bromley  Cheston,  on  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
mgton  Potts,  was  surprised  at  the  insixnificBnoe  of  her 
figure  and  face.  He  had  imaxined  her  tail  in  stature,  large 
m  feature,  loud  in  voices  and,  in  abort,  the  very  counter- 
part to  Mrs.  Montague.  He  Amndher,  however,  as  he  had 
supposed,  replete  with  vanity^  pride,  ignorance  and  folly: 
to  which  ahe  added  a  aickening  a&^tion  of  sweetness 
and  amiability,  and  a  flimsy  pretension  to  extraoidmary 
powen  of  conversation,  founded  on  a  confused  assemblage 
of  incorrect  and  superficial  ideas,  which  she  mistook  for  a 
general  knowledge  of  every  thing  m  the  world. 

Mra.  Potts  was  delighted  with  tho  handsome  face  and 
figure,  and  the  very  genteel  appearance  of  the  young  lieu- 
tenant, and  ahe  bestowed  upon  him  a  large  portion  of  her 
talk. 

**  I  hear,  snr,**  said  she,  **  you  have  been  in  the  Mediter- 
ranrnn  Sea.    A  sweet  pretQr  place  is  it  notf** 

1 1  s  r  bores,**  replied  Cheston,  **  are  cettainly  veiy  beau- 
tify iL" 

'  \'^'»,  I  should  admire  hs  chalky  cUfis  vastly.*'  resumed 
Mr?  Ti^tts,  •*  they  are  quite  poeticd  you  know.  Pray,  an-, 
wfiit  li  no  vou  prefer,  Byron  or  Bonaparte.  I  doat  upoo. 
B)  n'li:  r«na  oonsklering  what  sweet  verses  he  wrote.  *us  a 
pity  ht'  was  a  corBah'jmd  a  vampyre  pirate,  and  all  such 
hortMl  t  Kmgs.  As  for  Bonaparte,  I  never  could  endure  him 
aiW  1  AHind  that  he  had  cut  oiB*  poor  oM  Kmg  Geom^ 
head.  Now,  when  we  talk  of  great  men.  my  husband  ie 
altogether  for  Washmfton.  ]iaugh,andtellMr.  Pbciaitit 
because  he  and  Washington  are  namesakes.  How  do  you 
like  La  Fayette,**--(pronoandng  the  name  a  la  canaille.) 

"*  The  man  or  the  name^  inquired  Cheston. 

**C3li!  both  to  be  na^iti^leii)^  we  have  calkd  our 
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younsest  bloBsom  after  him.  Come  here.  La  Fayette, 
staiul  forward  my  dear,  bold  up  your  head,  aod  make  a 
bow  CO  the  gentlemao.** 

**  I  won*tr  acreamed  La  Fayette.  **  Fll  never  make  a 
bon'  when  you  tell  me.** 

**  Somethine  of  the  apirit  of  his  anceatora,**  aaid  Mra. 
Poua,  affecXealy  amiling  to  Cheaton  and  patting  the  urchin 
on  the  head. 

**  Hia  ancestors.'**  thought  Cbeaton.  *'  Who  could  they 
poasibly  have  been."* 

**  Perhaps  the  dear  fell  .  ^.i-It  -..k  .  ...  .^ ,  ^  v  r,  .  le 
spoiled,"  IMiraued  Mra.  FoLtt.  "  tiai  to  mnke  a  uLicnpnrn^on 
in  the  Boarine  line,  (quite  in  your  w^y,  yuu  knoWn)  li  :^  aa 
natural  for  a  moibera  heut  to  turn  to  her  ytmngf^i  > ! '  tng 
aa  it  is  for  the  needle  to  point  out  the  lortgiiudi.-^  >  vte 
talk  of  kmaitude,  hare  yoii  riad  Coopeftflast  dot t  i  t  tie 
author  of  the  Spy.  Ii*8  a  a^vcuii  bcwli— t.'floptr  in  anv  <  li  tiiy 
nets.  I  aaw  hhn  m  dear  d<  1  i^MiHnl  f ^rrs.  Ar?  ^^i  mu&ical, 
Mr.  Chcston?— But  of  coiir-i  rou  art.  Oiir  whole  an*ao- 
cncy  ia  musical  now.    Htjw  tli:t  ymi  like  l^^nini^    Vou 


must  have  heard  him  m  liluroiHi.    IrV  a  verj;  espfniiye 
*  earPaga 
laying* 
tach  oo  you  preif T,  tln^  fir^kw  cir  lin'  i'oU.*'* 


- _ry  espffijii 

thing  to  hear  Paganini.  Pw^t  man!  bo  is  quite  ahasuj  wilh 
hia  own  playing.    Well,  h^  >  on  htivt^  Iwicn  in  i  K^  M  <  si  jTcr- 


**Tlie  Poles,  decidedly,"  answered  CbesiDii<  "*  i'tom 
what  I  Imtc  heard  of  them,  and  seen  of  theGreeka.** 

**  WdJ,  for  my  part**  resumed  Mra.  Potta. "  I  confess  I 
like  tbe  Greeks,  aa  1  have  alwava  been  rather  classKal. 
They  are  ao  Grecian.  Think  of  their  beautiful  statues  and 
paintinga  fagr  Rubena  and  Reynokls.  Are  you  fond  of  paint- 
ingsi?  At  my  house,  in  this  cny,  I  can  show  you  aome  very 
fiii'-ooea.** 

~  Br  what  artists?**  asked  Cheaton. 

**  Ob!  bv  my  daughter  Harriet.  She  did  them  at  draw- 
ins-:>cfaooi  with  theorems.  They  are  beautifhl  flower^ 
neccs,  all  framed  and  hung  up;  they  are  almost  worthy  of 
Sr  Benjamin  West.*** 

In  thm  mumex  Mrs.  Potts  ran  on  till  the  entrance  of  tea, 
aod  Cheaton  took  fliat  opportunity  of  eacaping  fVom  her 
while  abe  ima^ned  him  deeply  imbued  with  aamlration  or 
her  fluency,  Tiracitr  aod  variety  of  information.  But  in 
reality,  be  was  thinking  of  the  atrange  depravity  of  taste 
fbat  is  sometimes  found  even  in  intelligent  minds;  for  in 
•0  other  way  could  be  account  for  Albina*s  predilection 
fiv  Mrs.  Washiogton  Pwts.  ''  And  yet,**  thoucht  he,  "  is 
a  jroong  and  inexperienced  girl  more  blameable  for  her 
bhndiiess  in  friencuhip,  (or  what  she  imagines  to  be  friend- 
sfaip)  than  an  acute,  sensible,  talented  man  for  his  blindness 
in  krve.  The  master-spirits  of  the  earth  have  almost  pro- 
TctbiaHf  aaanied  women  of  weak  intellect,  and  alnioat  aa 
proreriMally  the  children  of  such  maniages  resemble  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  A  just  punishment  for 
choosing  so  absurdly.    A  Ibina,  I  must  know  vou  better.** 

The  party  went  on,  much  aa  parties  generallv  do,  where 
there  are  four  or  five  guests  that  are  supposed  to  rank  all 
the  others.  The  patricians  evidently  despised  the  ple- 
beiaiia,  and  the  plebeiana  were  offended  at  beina  despised; 
far  in  no  American  aasemblage  ia  any  real  mferionty  of 
csnk  ever  felt  or  acknowledged.  There  waa  a  general 
dnUoeas,  and  a  general  restraint  Little  waa  done,  and  lit- 
tle waa  said.  La  Fayette  wandered  about  in  every  body*s 
wBjT,  having  been  kept  wide  awake  all  the  evenina  by  two 
cups  of  strong  coffee,  which  his  mother  aUowed  turn  to 
take  becBoae  he  would  have  them. 

There  waa  alwaya  a  group  round  the  centre-table,  liat- 
levly  turning  over  the  aouvenirs,  albums,  d&c.  and  picking 
at  the  flowerK  and  La  Fayette  ate  plumb-cake  over  Ches- 
ton^  beautiful  drawings. 

Albina  played  an  Italian  song  extremely  well,  but  the 
Montagues  exchanged  clancea  at  her  muaic;  and  Mrs. 
Potts,  to  foUow  suit,  hid  ner  face  behind  her  fan  and  aim- 
seted,  thoaeh  in  truth  she  did  not  in  reality  know  Italian 
from  French,  or  a  aemibreve  from  a  semiquaver.  All  thia 
was  a  areat  annoyance  to  Cheston.  At  Albma*s  request, 
be  led  Miss  Montague  to  the  plana  She  ran  her  fingers 
over  the  instrument  aa  if  to  try  it;  gave  a  shudder,  anada- 
clared  it  most  ahockiogly  out  of  tune,  and  then  rose  in  hor- 


*  The  antbortakea  this  occasion  to  remark  that  the  illoa- 
trious  artist  to  whom  ao  many  of  hia  countrymen  erro- 
Mooaly  give  the  title  of  Sir  Benjamin  West,  never,  in 
reality,  had  the  oompUment  of  kmghtiiood  conferred  on 
knn.  He  lived  and  died  Mr.  West,  u  is  well  known  to 
A  wh»  li[f«  any  acqioaiBtaBot  with  pwmres  and  paintinis. 


ror  from  the  musk:  stool.  This  much  surprised  Mrs. 
Marsden,  as  a  musician  had  been  brought  from  the  city 
only  the  day  before  for  the  express  puriiose  of  tuning  xbm 
very  instrument. 

*'  No,**  whispered  Miss  Montague,  as  she  resumed  her 
seat  beside  her  mother, "'  I  will  not  condescend  to  play  be- 
fore people  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  my  style.** 

At  tms  juncture  (to  the  great  constemauon  of  Mrs. 
Marsden  and  her  daughter)  who  ahould  make  her  appear- 
ance but  aunt  Quimby  in  the  calKo  gown  which  Albina 
now  regretted  having  persuaded  her  to  keep  on.  The  oU 
lady  was  wrapped  in  a  amall  ahawl  and  two  Urf  e  ones,  and 
her  head  was  secured  from  cold  by  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief tied  over  her  cap  and  under  her  chin.  She  smiled 
and  nodded  all  round  to  the  company,  and  said—'*  How  do 
y<      '  '        .  !'■   T  Tmf..'  v"i*  nre  all  ftnjyyln,?  ytut" 

sei  ^  i:  ^  ^  i  E  [  h  hi  J  j^  1 1  i  j  f^M'.^  f  I  ■  ji  1 1^  Jo^'  iimd  hn  y  t;  ft  I  i«op  iC 
3roi]'  For  after  J  hnd  HCi-n  all  rhe  Indite  take  off  tbdrbiKidi', 
and  hod  my  lea,  J  foiijul  it  prcrey  diiU  wurk  dttinf^  np  stma 
wiih  itie  inantua-;n}ul(ur;  i^Tifi  ji^d  no  more  tjiaTjnvrs  than 
to  Bl\  aaleep  while  1  wm  tfilkiog.^^ 

Mrs.  MajwJen,  much  diiscouifiTtpfJ,  h^  nam  Quimby  to 
a  choir*  belwc^en  two  mititms  whrt  wern  fistiojig^  '*  ihe  un- 
avdiJnbJy  iuvjiteii],^  Otid  whoti^  tTirctipniuoiia  in  rt^itiemeat 
weri^  noi  vt^ry  palprihlo.  But  ilia  oJeI  My  lifttJ  no  idea  of 
rem;iifiiii(f  .n^tiopory  all  the  evening  bftweon  Mnp.  John* 
aoii  41  nd  Mra>  Ja^ktMn.  Sht;  nisejy  tht^ught  "  ibettiujc!  smi 
m1'^^'  ^>1*  the  t«ifiy  "  if  ube  frwinenrly  rbaapi.'d  her  pbtce, 
ai'    '  iif  IV Flic  iJM  called  i  itodDble  diaiwuttior^  ilic 

n<  n'  I  h-  siiatiMl  to  ulk  to  any  one  timi  waa  oi'sirheJ,  how* 
eier  high  or  bowevo*  low. 

*'  Dear  mother,**  said  Albina  in  an  under  voKe,  **  what 
can  be  the  reaaon  that  every  one  in  tasting  the  ice-cream, 
immediately  sets  it  aaide.  aa  if  it  was  not  fit  to  eat.  I  am 
sore  every  thing  is  in  it  that  ought  to  be." 

**  And  somethug  more  than  ought  to  be.^  replied  Mrs. 
Maniden,  aAer  trying  a  spoonful—-**  the  salt  that  was  laid 
round  the  freexer  baa  got  into  the  cream,  (I  auppose  by 
Dixon*s  carelessness,)  and  it  is  7U><  fit  to  eat." 

*'And  now,**  saui  Albina  starting,  **  I  will  show  you  a  fkr 
worse  mortification  than  the  failure  of  the  ice-cream.  Only 
look— there  sits  aunt  Quimby  between  Mr.  MonUgue  and 
Mrs.  Washington  Pbtta." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  she  get  there?**  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Marsden.  **  I  dare  say  she  walked  up,  and  asked  them  to 
make  room  for  her  between  thejn.  There  is  nothing  now 
to  be  done  but  to  paas  her  off  as  well  aa  we  can,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  her.  I  will  manage  to  get  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, that  1  may  hear  what  ahe  is  talking  about,  and  take 
an  opportunitv  of  perauading  her  awny.** 

As  Mra.  Marsden  approached  within  hearmg  distance, 
Mr.  iVlontague  waa  leaning  across  aunt  Quimby,  and  giv- 
ing Mrs.  Potta  an  account  of  something  that  had  been  said 
or  dcme  during  a  splendkl  entertainment  at  Devonshire 
House.  "  Just  at  that  moment,**  said  he,  '*  I  was  lounging 
into  the  room  with  Lady  Augusta  Fitzhenry  on  my  arm, 
unquestionably  the  finest  woman  in  England,  and  Mrs. 
Montague  waa  a  fbw  ste^  in  advance,  leaning  on  my 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Elvmfton.** 

**  Prey,  air,**  aakl  Mrs.  Quimby,  **  as  you  are  from  Eng- 
land, do  you  know  any  thing  of  Betsey  Dempsey'a  hus- 

**  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  that 
person,**  replied  Mr.  Montague,  after  a  withering  stare. 

**WeU.  that's  strange,**  pursued  aunt  Quimby,  **  conskler- 
ing  that  he  has  been  livmg  in  London  at  least  eishteen 
years— or  perhaps  it  is  only  seventeen.  And  yet  I  think  it 
must  be  near  eighteen,  if  not  quite.  May  be  seventeen  and 
a  half.  Well,  it*8  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  HI  say  ae- 
venteen.  Betsey  I>empsey*8  mother  was  an  old  school- 
mate of  mine.  Her  ^ther  kept  the  Black  Horse  Tavern. 
She  waa  the  only  acquaintance  1  ever  had  that  married  an 
Elngliahman.  He  waa  a  grocer,  and  in  very  good  bosineas; 
but  he  never  liked  America,  and  was  always  finding  fkult 
with  it,  and  so  he  went  home,  and  was  to  send  for  Betsey: 
But  he  never  sent  for  her  at  all,  for  a  very  good  reason: 
which  waa  that  he  had  another  wife  in  England,  aa  most  of 
them  have— no  disparagement  to  you,  sir. 

Mrs.  Maraden  now  came  up,  and  informed  Mrs.  Potts  in 
a  whisper,  that  the  good  old  lady  beskle  her,  was  a  distant 
relation  or  rather  connexion  oi  Mr.  Mar8den*a,  and  that, 
though  a  littie  primitive  in  appearance  and  manner,  ahe 
had  oonaidefable  property  in  bank-stock.  To  Mra.  Mars- 
den*a  propoeal  that  she  should  exchange  her  aeat  fot  a  very 
pteasant  one  in  the  QlheriOGiii,  next  to  her  old  friend  Mra. 
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Willii,  rant  Qaimby  replied  nothing  but  **Thank  jroo,  rm 
doing  very  xvm  here.** 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague,  apparently  heeding  no  one 
else,  had  talked  nearly  the  whole  CTemng  to  each  other, 
but  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around  them.  The 
younx  lady,  though  dre»ed  as  a  child,  talked  like  a  woman, 
and  she  and  her  mother  were  now  engaged  in  an  argument 
whether  the  flirtation  of  the  Duke  of  Risingham  with  Lady 
Geor|:iana  Melbury  would  end  seriously  or  not.  **To  my 
certain  knowledge."  said  Miss  Montague,  "his  Grace  hat 
never  yet  declared  himself  to  Lady  Georffiana.  or  to  any 
one  else.**  "PU  lay  you  two  to  one,**  aaid  Mrs.  Montague, 
'"that  he  is  married  to  her  before  we  return  to  England.** 
**No,**  replied  the  daughter,  ''like  all  others  of  his  sex,  he 
deliffhts  m  keeping  the  ladies  in  suspense.** 

''vMiat  you  say,  Miss,  is  verv  true,**  said  aunt  Qaimby, 
leaning  m  her  turn  across  Mr.  Montague,  "and  considering 
how  young  you  are  you  talk  very  sensibly.  Men  certainly 
have  a  yray  of  keeping  women  in  suspense,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  answer  questions  even  when  we  ask  them. 
There's  my  son-in-law,  Billy  Fairfowl,  that  J  live  with. 
He  married  my  daughter  Mary  eleven  years  ago.  the  33d 
oflaat  April.  He*s  as  good  a  man  as  ever  breat£uBd.  and  an 
etcellent  ^vider  too.  He  always  goes  to  market  himseli^ 
and  sometimes  I  can*t  help  bhumn^  him  a  little  for  his  ex- 
travagance. But  his  greatest  fault  is  his  beinfl(  so  unsatis- 
ftctory.  As  far  back  as  last  March,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my 
knitting  in  the  little  front  pariour,  with  the  door  open^for 
it  was  quite  warm  weather  for  the  time  of  year)  Buly  Fair 
fbwl  came  home,  carrying  in  his  band  a  good'Sixed^sbad; 
and  I  called  out  to  him  to  ask  what  he  gave  for  it,  for  it  was 
the  very  beginning  of  the  shad  season:  but  he  made  not  a 
word  of  answer,  be  just  passed  on,  and  left  the  shad  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  went  to  his  store.  At  dinner  we  had  the 
fish,  and  a  very  nice  one  it  was;  and  I  asked  him  agsdn  how 
much  he  gave  for  it,  but  he  still  avoided  answering,  and 
began  to  talk  of  something  else:  so  I  thought  l*d  let  it  rest 
awhile.  A  week  or  two  after,  I  again  askad  him;  so  then 
he  actually  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  And  to  this 
day  I  don\  know  the  price  of  that  sliad.** 

The  Montagues  looked  at  each  other— almost  lauded 
aloud,  and  drew  back  their  chairs  as  far  fVom  aunt  Quimby 
as  possible.  So  also  did  Mrs.  Potts.  Mrs.  Marsden  came 
up  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  and  reminded  her  aunt  in  a 
I9W  voice  of  the  risk  of  renewing  her  rheumatism  by  stay- 
ing 90  k>ng  between  the  damp  newly-papered  walls.  The 
old  lady  answered  aloud— "Oh!  you  need  not  fear.  I  am 
well  wrapped  up  on  purpose.  And  indeed  oonsidtiring 
that  the  parlours  were  only  papered  totlay.  I  think  the 
walls  have  dried  wonderfuQy,  (putting  her  hand  on  the 
paper)— 1  am  sure  nobody  could  find  out  the  damp  if  they 
were  not  told.** 

What!**  exdaiined  the  Montagues;  "only  papered  to- 

/—starting  up  and  testifying  all  that  prudent  fear  of 

ing  cold,  so  characteristic  ofue  English.  How  barba- 
rous to  inveigle  us  into  such  a  place."* 

"I  thought  I  felt  strangely  chilly  all  the  eveninc,**  nid 
lArs.  Potts,  whose  fan  had  scarcely  been  at  rest  five  mi- 
notes. 

The  MoDtagues  piopoeed  going  away  immediately,  and 
Mrs.  EVitts  dedared  she  was  mott  apprehensive  for  poor 
little  La  Fayette.  Mrs.  Marsden  who  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  then:  departing  till  all  the  refreshments  had  been 
handed  round,  (the  bert  being  yet  to  come,)  took  great 
pains  to  persuade  them  that  there  was  no  real  cause  of 
alarm,  as  she  had  had  large  fires  all  the  afternoon.  They 
held  a  whispered  consultatmn.  in  which  they  agreed  to  stay 
for  the  oysters  and  chicken  salad,  and  Mrs.  Marsden  went 
out  to  send  them  their  shawls,  with  one  for  La  Fayette. 

By  this  time  the  secret  of  the  newly-;papered  xiuia  had 
spre&d  round  both  rooms;  the  conversation  now  turned  en- 
tiroly  on  colds  and  rheumatisms;  there  was  much  shiver 
ing  and  considerable  coughing,  and  the  demand  fhr  shawls 
increased.  However,  nobody  actually  went  home  in  con- 
•equence. 

"  Pipa,**  said  Miss  Montague,  "let  us  all  take  French 
leave  as  soon  as  the  oysters  and  chkJLen  salad  have  gone 
round.** 

Albina  now  came  up  to  aunt  Qaimby,  (gladly  perceiving 
that  the  old  lady  kwked  tired,)  ana  proposed  that  she 
should  return  to  her  chamber,  assuring  her  that  the  wait- 
ers should  be  punctually  sent  up  to  her— *I  do  not  feel 
quite  ready  to  go  yet,**  replied  Mrs.  Quimby-  "I  am  very 
well  hero.  But  you  need  not  mind  me.  Go  beck  to  year 
Qompany,  and  talk  a  little  to  those  three  poor  girii  in  the 


day- 

taki 


yeUow  fW>ck8  that  nobody  has  spoken  to  yet,  eioeplBitHn- 
ley  Cheston.  When  I  am  ready  to  go  I  shall  take  French 
leave,  as  these  English  people  call  it** 

But  aunt  Quimby*s  idea  of  French  leave  was  very  difo- 
ent  from  the  usuaiacoeptation  of  the  term:  for  having  al- 
ways heard  that  the  French  were  a  very  polite  people,  she 
concluded  that  their  manner  of  taking  leave  must  be  par- 
ticularly respectful  and  ceremonious.  Therefore,  having 
paid  her  narting  compliments  to  Mrs.  Pot^  and  the  Mon- 
tagues, she  walked  all  around  the  room,  airtseying  to 
every  body  and  shaking  hands,  and  telling  them  she  pad 
come  to  take  French  leave.  To  put  an  end  to  this  ridicu- 
\o""  - — !f*,  PfMnley  Cheston,  who  had  been  on  assiduous 
di  suing,  now  came  forward  and  takuig  the  old 

laii,  .^  HLu  fii  hia,ofirered  to  escort  her  up  stairs.  Aunt 
QiiiM^hy  W.19  much  flattered  by  this  unexpected  civility 
fitiin  \hti  tim-sL  looking  young  man  in  the  room,  and  she 
sntilii^^'ly  di  p.-uted  with  him.  comi^iroentmg  him  on  his 
ptilktLij«  ^'.^^  -nvA  assuring  him  that  he  was  a  real  gentleman; 
tryxwi  ^so  to  ioake  out  the  degree  of  relationslnp  that  ex- 
istiEij  l)€i  W6e;ji  them. 

"So  much  for  Buckingham,**  saki  Cheston,  as  he  ran 
down  flt^iin,  a  Fter  depoaiung  the  old  lady  at  the  door  of  her 
room.  "  FooU  <>f  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages  are  to  me  equally 
iniolt-mblc?.    I  never  can  marry  into  such  a  family.** 

T\m'  jperrv  ^^ent  OIU 

<u  iLe  imiiie  of  heaven,  Mrs.  Potts.**  said  Mn.  Mon- 
tague.  "what  induces  you  to  patronize  these  people?** 

^Why.  they  are  the  only  tolerable  persons  in  the  ne«b- 
bourhooo,**  answered  Mrs.  Potts,  and  very  kind  and 
oblifinK  in  their  wny.  I  fi-^V,\-  rlr'r.!^  AI^tt-i-'  n  ^^^r  r^^^eet 
girl.  ^ cry  jtVvt.^-i  jrnJfi.iJ:  ni.i  ".■  >  .iroia- 

bio  fpo,  Qiikc  aiTiiii^ii^^  A13J  i)ity  aru  ^u  ^r^Et:]  ul'arany 
litlk  iHiucrij:  I  lako  ol'thfjn,  Thnt  ii  \9  rctitly  quJt«  nlf^cting. 
r^Kfrihjngal  liowjnNch  iroubl*- ihi-j  fuve  (liifL-n  ilii-mselvea 
ill  ^HiliiiM^  Lip  ihJA  (>any.  'V\wj  Ei>ok  na  If  X\wy  ',  id  had  a 
haw  diiy''B  wurk^  and  fhsve  no  dcHkht  i\wy  will  hr  t>l>figed, 
in  ci']iiih?qiiFracei  To  pinch  tlJcmjcU'cs  I'ur  [DC>t)thk  t^ccm^ 
for  1  cm  6fi»ijrty  you  th(*jr  int^yns  art  T*^ty  smaU.  vr  fy  molr 
inrfdtd.  A?  to  this  liiloleriiile  <*ld  iiu^it,  I  ii«vf  r  aaw  her 
bcrorf,  atid  ti-i  thtTe  h  stimoihinjr  r^lfierietn^-ehiNiutMrs- 
Mfirwdeii  qmiI  her  tlati^Mcr;  nith*ir  wout  Ico  [  A\mii  Albina^ 
I  did  nm  ijiiptw^f!  \h^y  hud  ai^y  tiiich  in-l.itMiiit  l»«Ji>rfgtng  to 
thntn.  1  ihiiiK,  in  fu^ureT  I  mujit  coiitine  myiiclt'cnUrsly  \» 
ih*!  nriirtfTcraiT^.'* 

"WedriltbtratciJ  to  the  Litft  inoniottt"  said  Mtw.  Mon- 
ta^urs  "whathor  we  vvotiM  cuim«<  But  ai  Mr.  M«MitBgue 
ift  sniz;^  10  writf;  his  tour  when  wn  rotum  i&  EnRlaod,  he 
thinks  1 1  ( x|R>dl««ii  tfi  m^if  «oiri6  rachficoa,  Lbr  the  uke  oT 
soeipjr  ibe  »Tuieii«s  ofAmejiCBii  aockAy.** 

^t))!^  ihtjfc  pfjople  are  not  in  society,**  pid^ijitwd  Mrs.  . 
VtiiU  eAgerl^^  '1  can  anure  yvn  ^utmy^^.T^'mn  have  not 
tic  tJighiCfit  ptettntiiiM  to  aocjt^.    Oh!  11*1— I  brjf  af  yo» 
nnf  to  fltippow!  thai  Mfl  Mntsdca  and  her  dau|bt«r  are  at 
aH  in  BOtiety.*' 

'ITiiH  conTcraalion  wai  overheard  by  Bfondey  Cheston^ 
and  It  giive  hirij  niprc  |wiii  iban  be  was  willing  10  aekaow- 
led  so,  tTCJi  to }]  ill  tad  \. 

At  liuieth  all  the  rerp:  «hmcnis  hid  gpne  tht^ir  roujide.  ana 
the  MoniagiiP:^  hnJ  takiju  real  French  Kxive:  but  Mrs. 
Vi  -lytitiiSTO"  i^fiXiB  j^rcrcrrcdfl  coiif|i>cuouB  dt  ptirtunj,  and 
thtnlorp  inadt!  Iicr  ad  leu  x  with  a  vinw  of  prtitltJciiis  greet 
effit  t,    Thifl  WRB  ihfi  fiiend  (nf  iht  cotti|Kir»)f  to  Lirutk  up, 

and  .M^.  Mssr^tion  jiftully jl^d  Awm  out,  whllt^  Albina 

could Jiavp. s.11'1  -    i.H.-.-    .■■       .■..,„ 

"  NfiW  ...V  ■s^^■■■.M    !l.  ..  .  ■..     ..H 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repoec.** 
But,  according  to  Mis.  Marsden,  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
poet,  the  professedly  eccentric  Bewley  Garvin  Gandy,  au- 
thor of  the  Worid  of  Sorrow,  Elegy  on  a  Broken  Heart, 
Lines  on  a  Suppressed  Sigh,  Sonnet  to  a  Hidden  Tear, 
Stenxas  to  Faded  Hopea.  &C.,  &c,  and  who  was  just  now 
engaged  in  a  tale  called  '^  The  Bewildered,**  and  an  Ode  to 
the  Waning  Moon,  which  set  him  to  wandering  about  the 
country,  and  *'  kept  him  out  o'  nights.**  The  poet,  not  be- 
ing a  man  of  this  world,  dkl  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
pony  till  the  moment  of  the  bustle  occasioned  bv  the  exit 
of  Mrs.  Washington  Potts.  He  then  darted  suddenly  into 
the  room,  and  kx>ked  wikl. 

We  will  not  insinuate  that  he  bore  any  resemblance  to 
Sandy  Clark.  He  certainly  wore  no  chapeau,  and  his  ooat 
was  not  in  the  least  a  la  miutaire,  for  it  was  a  dusky  brown 
frock.  His  collar  was  open,  in  the  fashion  attributed  to 
BiTon,  and  much  affected  by  sciibhteis  who  are  incapable 
orimhating  the  oob^^^i^  thing  but  his  folliei.  Hit 
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bur  looked  as  if  he  had  just  been  tearing  it,  and  his  eyei 
seemed  **  in  a  fine  fVenzy  roffing.**  He  was  on  his  return 
from  one  of  his  moonlight  rdmbles  on  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  and  his  pantaloons  and  coat-akirt  showed  evident 
marks  of  having  been  deep  among  the  cat-tails  and  splatter- 
docks  thsit  grew  in  the  mud  of  its  margin. 

Being  a  man  that  took  no  note  of  time,  he^vandered  into 
Mrs.  Marsden^s  house  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
and  remained  an  hour  after  the  company  had  gone,  reclin- 
ing at  full  length  on  a  sofa,  and  discQssing  Barry  Cornwall 
ara  Thomas  Haynes  Baylc^ ,  L.  G.  L.  and  Mrs.  Ck)mwall 


Baron  Wikon.  After  which  he  gradually  became  classi' 
eal,  and  poured  into  the  deeny  ears  of  Mrs.  Marsden  and 
Albua  a  parallel  b^ween  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  a  dis- 


•ertaAion  on  Aicaras  another  on  Menander. 

Bromley  Cheston,  who  had  been  escorting  home  two 
tea  of  voonE  ladies  that  lived,  **  for  as  the  poles  asunder,** 
paoied  Mrs.  Nlaraden*B  house  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  and 
IT  the  lights  still  gleaming,  he  went  in  to  see  what  was 


the  mtatier,  and  kindly  relieved  his  annt  and  cousin,  by  re- 
BundiBg  the  poet  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  '*  fairly 
carrying  him  off" 

Aont  Quunby  had  k>ng  since  been  asleep.  But  before 
hbs.  Maraden  and  AJbina  could  forget  themselves  in  **tir*d 
natore^  sweet  restorer,"  they  lay  awake  for  an  hour,  dis- 
cnsmi^  the  fhtigues  and  vexations  of  the  day,  and  the  mor- 
ti6catioo8  of  the  evening.  "*  A  fter  all,**  said  Albino, ""  this 
party  has  cost  us  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  both  in 
trouble  and  expense,  and  I  really  cannot  tell  what  pleasiure 
we  have  derived  from  it** 

••"No  one  expects  pleasure  at  their  own  party,"  replied 
Mrs.  Marsden.  **  But  jrou  may  depend  on  it,  this  little 
complimoBt  to  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  will  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  us  hereafter.  And  then  it  is  sometmng 
to  be  the  only  fkmilv  in  the  neighborhood  that  could  pre- 
sume to  do  such  a  thing.** 

Next  morning,  Bromley  Cheston  received  a  letter  which 
reqmred  his  immediate  presence  in  New  York  on  business 
of  naportance.  When  be  went  to  take  leave  of  his  aunt 
^kI  coosjn,  he  found  them  busily  engaged  in  ihe  trouble- 
some task  of  clearine  away  and  pottmg  in  order ;  a  task 
wfaicfa  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  makmg  the  preparations 
far  a  party.  They  looked  pale  and  spiniless,  and  Mn. 
Washington  Potts  had  just  sent  her  three  boys  to  spend 
tbe  day  with  them. 

When  Cheston  took  Albina*^  hand  at  partinc,  he  felt  it 
tremble,  and  her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  were  filling  with 
tears.  **  After  afL,**^thougbt  he,  **  she  is  a  charming  girl, 
aad  fans  both  sense  and  sensibility.** 

**  I  am  very  nsrvous  to-day.**  said  Albina, "  the  party  has 
been  loo  much  for  me :  and  I  have  in  prospect  for  to-m(ar- 
mw  the  pain  of  takhig  leave  of  Mrs.  Washington  Potts, 
who  retoms  with  all  her  ftanily  to  Philadelphui.** 

**  Strange  inftituation.**  thought  Cheston,  as  he  dropped 
AlbiziaN  hand,  and  made  his  parting  bow.  **  I  must  see 
Dore  of  this  girl,  befbre  I  can  resolve  to  trust  my  happiness 
to  ber  keeping :  I  cannot  share  her  bean  with  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington Potts.  When  I  return  from  New  York  I  will  talk 
lobcr seriondy  about  that  ridiculous  woman. and  I  will 
also  remonstrate  with  her  mother  on  the  folly  of  straining 
every  nenre  in  tbe  pursuit  of  which  "she  calls  a  certain 

In  tbe  afternoon.  Mrs.  Potts  did  Albina  the  honor  to  send 
for  ber  to  assist  in  tbe  preparations  for  to-morrow*s  removal 
to  town;  and  in  the  evening  the  three  boys  were  all  taken 
boBK  sick,  in  consequence  of  having  laid  violent  hands  on 
de  fragments  of  the  feast ;  which  fragments  they  hod  con- 
tiaoed  daring  the  day  to  devonr  almost  without  mtermis- 
akm.  Also  Kando^m  had  thrown  Jefferson  down  stairs, 
and  raised  two  green  bumps  on  his  forehead,  and  Jefierson 
had  pinched  La  Fayette's  fingers  in  the  door  till  the  blood 
;  not  to  menuon  various  minor  squabbles  and  hurts. 


At  parting,  Mrs.  Potts^went  so  tkr  as  to  kiss  Albma,  and 
"  sbcr  pro( 


T  promise  to  let  her  know  immediately  whenever 

abe  OT  ber  mother  came  to  ^e  city. 
In  about  two  weeks,  Aunt  Quimby  finished  her  visita- 
and  the  day  after  ber  desarture  Mrs.  Marsden  and 
aa  went  to  town  to  make  their  purchases  for  the  sea- 
and  also  with  a  view  towards  a  Rtrty  which  they 
.  This  time  they  did 


T  Mrs.  Pptts  had  m  contemplation.  'Ihis  time  they  di . 

oat  as  nfoal  stay  with  their  relations,  but  they  took  lodg- 
iagsat  a  farinooable  boarding-house  where  th^  oould  re- 
eenre  their  **  great  woman,**  etmme  ilfaut 

Qto  tiie  morning  after  thdrarrival  Mis.  Marsden  and  her 
^HUlifci,  Ml  their  most  costly  diesses,  went  to  visit  Mis. 


i^^ 


Potts,  that  she  might  be  apprised  of  their  arrival;  and  they 
found  her  in  a  spacious  house,  expensivdy  snd  ostentati- 
ously furnished.  After  they  had  waited  Ull  even  their  |)a- 
tience  was  nearly  exhausted,  Mrs.  Potts  came  down  stairs 
to  them,  but  there  was  evidently  a  great  abatement  in  her 
affabilhy.  She  seemed  uneasy,  looked  freouently  towards 
the  door,  rot  up  several  times  and  went  to  tne  window,  and 
appeared  ndgetty  when  the  bell  rune.  At  last  there  came 
in  two  ver^  flaunting  ladies,  whom  Mrs.  Potts  received  as 
if  she  considered  them  people  of  consequence.  They  were 
not  introduced  to  the  Marsdcns,  who  after  the  entrauce  of 
these  new  visiters  sat  awhile  in  the  pitiable  situation  of  cy- 
hers.  and  then  took  their  leave.  **  Strange,**  said  Mn. 
larsden,  **  that  she  did  not  say  a  word  of  her  party.** 

Three  days  after  theu*  visit,  Mrs.  Washmgton  n>tts  left 
cards  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marsden.  without  inquiring  if  they 
were  at  home.  And  \bey  heard  from  report  that  her  party 
was  fixed  for  the  week  after  next,  and  that  it  was  expected 
to  be  very  s])lcndid,  as  it  was  to  introduce  hor  daughter, 
who  had  just  quitted  boarding  school.  The  Maradens  had 
seen  this  young  laihr,  who  had  spent  the  August  holidays 
with  her  parents.  She  was  as  silly  as  her  mother,  and  as 
dull  OS  h^  father  in  the  eyes  of  ali  who  were  not  blindly 
determined  to  tliink  her  otherwise,  or  who  dki  not  con- 
sider it  particuhtrly  expedient  to  uphold  all  of  the  name  of 
Potts. 

At  length  they  heard  that  the  invitations  were  going  out 
for  Mrs.l'otts*s  party,  and  that  though  very  large  it  was 
not  to  be  general;  which  meant  that  only  one  or  two  of  the 
members  were  to  be  selected  from  each  family  with  whom 
Mrs.  Potts  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance. 
From  this  moment  Mrs.  Marsden,  wheat  the  best  of  times 
had  never  really  been  treated  with  much  respect  bv  Mrs. 
Potts,  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  invitation  for  herseli';  but  she 
counted  certainly  on  one  for  Albina,  and  eveiy  rbg  at  the 
door  was  expected  to  bring  it.  There  were  many  rings, 
but  no  invitation,  and  poor  Albina  and  her  mother  took 
turns  in  watching  at  the  wmdow. 

At  last  Bogle  n-as  seen  to  come  up  the  steps  with  a  hand- 
ftil  of  notes;  and  Albina,  regardless  of  all  rule,  ran  to  tbe 
front-door  herself.  They  were  cords  for  a  part  v,  bm  not 
Mrs.  Potts*s,  and  were  intended  for  two  other  ladieB  that 
Indeed  in  tbe  house. 

Every  time  that  Albina  went  out  and  came  home,  she  in- 
ouired  anxiously  of  all  the  servants  if  no  note  had  been  left 
tor  ber.  Still  there  was  none.  And  her  mother  stijl  in- 
sisted that  the  note  must  have  come,  but  had  been  nusbid 
afterwards,  or  that  Bogle  had  lost  it  in  the  str«ec. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  passed 
over,  and' still  no  invitation.  Mrs.  Marsden  talked  much 
of  the  carelessness  of  servants,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the 
habitual  nesligence  of  Messrs.  Bogle,  Shepherd,  and  other 
**  fhshionable  party-men.**  Albina  was  almost  sick  with 
"  hope  deferred.**  At  last,  when  she  came  home  on  Mon- 
day morning  from  Second  street,  her  mother  met  her  at  the 
door  witli  a  delighted  face,  and  sliowed  her  the  long-desired 
note,  whkh  hadi  just  been  brought  by  Mrs.  Pott8*s  own 
man.  The  party  was  to  take  place  in  two  days:  and  so 
great  was  now  AIbina*s  happiness,  that  she  scaioely  felt 
uie  fktigue  of  searching  the  shops  for  articles  of  attire  that 
were  very  elegant  and  yet  not  too  expensive ;  and  shopmag 
vrith  a  limited  purse  is  cerumly  no  trifling  exercise  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  so  also  is  the  task  of  gomg  round  among 
fashionable  mantua-makers,  in  the  hope  of  cooxmg  one  of 
them  to  undertake  a  dress  at  a  short  notice. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  Potts  sent  for  Albina  immediatdy 
after  breakfast,  and  told  her  that  as  she  knew  her  to  be 
very  clever  at  all  sorts  of  thmgs,  she  wanted  her  to  stay 
that  day  and  assist  in  the  preparation  for  the  next  Mrs. 
Potts,  like  many  other  people  who  live  in  showy  houses 
and  croBS  extravagantly,  was  very  economical  in  servants. 
She  gave  such  low  wages  that  none  would  come  to  her  who 
could  jget  places  any  where  else,  and  she  kept  them  on 
such  hmited  allowance  that  none  would  stay  with  her  who 
were  worth  having. 

Fools  are  seldom  consistent  m  their  expenditure.  Tb«y 
generally  (to  use  ahomely  expression}  stiam  at  gnats  and 
swallow  camels. 

About  noon  Albina  having  occasion  to  consult  Mrs.  Potta 
ooncernmg  something  that  was  to  be  done,  found  ber 
in  the  firont  parlour  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague.  After 
Albina  had  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Montac[ue  said  to  Mrs. 
Po(t»~"Is  not  that  the  giri  that  lives  with  her  mother  at 
the  place  on  the  river.  1  forget  what  you  2allit/--I  mean 
thenieoeoftheaam.*'   Digitized  by  VjOOyiC 
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"That  is  Albint  Manden,** replied  Mn.  Pott*. 

"  Yes,**  pursued  Mn.  Montague,  *"  the  people  that  made 
so  great  an  exertion  to  give  you  a  aort  of  party,  and  hon- 
ored  Mr.  and  Miss  Montague  and  myaelf  with  invitationa.** 

*'  She^s  not  to  be  here  to-morrow  night,  I  hope  ."*  ex- 
cluroed  Miss  Montarue. 

"  Really,"  replied  Mis.  Pbtta, "  I  could  do  no  less  than 
aakher.  The  poor  thing  did  her  very  best  to  be  civil  to  us 
all  last  summer.**      ^  ^.     ,  .      .„ 

'*  Ob !"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  m  the  country  one  is  will- 
*  ing  sometimes  to  take  np  with  such  company  as  we  should 
be  ver?  sorry  to  acknowledge  in  town.  You  assured  me 
t^t  your  party  to-morrow  ni^ht  would  be  extremely  re- 
cherchee.  And  as  it  is  so  early  m  the  season,  you  know  that 
it  is  necessarjf  to  be  more  particular  now  than  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  when  every  one  is  tired  of  parties,  and 
unwUliag  to  get  new  evening  dresses  lest  they  should  be 
out  of  fashioH  beforR  they  are  wanted  again.  Excuse  me, 
I  speaii  only  from  what  I  have  heard  of  American  cus- 
toms.** 

'*  I  am  always  particular  about  my  parties,**  said  Mrs. 
Potts.  ,m,      .* 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,**  continued  Mrs.  Montague-  "  Is 
k  not  impolitic,  or  rather  are  you  not  afraid  to  bring  for- 
waid  so  beautiful  a  girl  as  this  Miss  Martin  on  the  yeiy 
night  ofyour  own  daughter*s  debut.** 

Mrs.  mts  looked  alarmed  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
covering herself,  saki— **  I  have  no  fear  of  Miss  Harriet 
Angelina  Potts  being  thrown  in  the  shade  by  a  little  coun- 
try girl  like  this.  Vlbina  Marsden  is  pretty  enough,  to  be 
sue— at  least,  rather  pretty— but  then  there  is  a  certain 
style— a  certain  air  which  she  of  course— in  short,  a  cer- 
tam  style—** 

**  As  to  what  you  call  a  certain  style,**  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, **  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  If  it  sig- 
nujes  the  air  and  manner  of  a  lady,  this  Miss  Martin  has 
as  much  of  it  as  any  other  American  girL  To  me  they  are 
all  nearly  alike,  i  cannot  distinguish  those  minute  shades 
of  difierence  that  you  all  make  such  a  point  In  my  im- 
practised  eyes  the  dau^ters  of  your  mechanics  and  shop- 
keepers look  as  well  and  behave  aa  well  as  the  daughters 
ofyour  lawyers  and  doctors^fbr  I  find  your  nobility  is  chiefly 
maide  up  of  the  two  profesBions,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
merchants :  and  you  call  every  one  a  merchant  that  does 
■ot  sell  his  commodities  by  the  single  yard  or  the  single 
quart.** 

**  Mamma,**  whispered  Miss  Montague,  *'  if  that  girl  is  to 
be  here.  I  don*t  wish  to  come.    1  can't  eiidnie  her." 

"  Take  my  advice.**  continued  Mrs.  Monugue  to  Mrs. 
IVitts,  ''and  put  offthis  Miss  Martin.  If  she  was  not  so  strik- 
ingly handsome,  she  might  pass  anooticed  in  the  crowd. 
Bui  her  beauty  will  attract  general  observation,  and  you 
will  be  obligea  to  tell  exactly  who  she  is,  where  you  pick- 
ed her  up,  and  to  give  or  hear  an  account  of  her  family  and 
all  her  connexion ;  and  from  the  specimen  we  have  had 
in  the  old  aunt,  I  doubt  if  they  will  bear  a  very  minute 
scrutiny.    So  if  she  is  mvited,  endeavor  to  uninvite  her.** 

**  [  am  sure  I  would  wilUngly  do  that,**  replied  Mrs. 
Potts,  **  but  I  can  really  think  of  no  excuse.** 

"Oh!  send  her  a  nore  to-morrow,**  answered  Mrs. 
Montague,  carelessly,  and  risinff  to  depart,  "any  thing  or 
nothing,  so  that  you  only  signify  to  her  that  she  is  not  to 


All  day  Mrs.  Potts  was  revolving  in  her  mind  the  most 
feasible  means  of  preventing  Albina  from  appearing  at  her 
party;  and  her  conscience  smote  her  when  she  saw  the 
unsuspectin  g  girl  so  indefatigable  in  assisting  with  the  pre- 
paratwna.  Before  Albina  went  hom&  Mrs.  Potts  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  follow  Mrs.  Montagiie*s  advice,  but 
die  shrunk  from  the  iBsk  of  tellinf  her  so  in  ]>er-<~-  Shr 
d^ermined  to  send  her  next  mnminffj  a  condfic  iibLo«ji<i>^ 
litely  requesl^c  bf^r  nnt  to  €Otne ;  ciiui  sh*;  iiuttudsfi  ufii^r- 
^rds  to  call  dti  hfr  and  apalogiie.  on  the  iifpi  of  her  pflrty 
bdngbyno  niraiia  gi-'ficrjKbuA  ^tili  ec  krgc  Thntrve-fy 
inchorroom  wnsun  objwiof  Lmpon ancfj;  also  ihat  ibr 
aelectioa  coniuiKtt>ii  e^our(4y  of  pc-noiu  well  k  nuwn  to  earih 
other  and  aociiaiorned  tu  tne^fi  if  ■  oompiuiy,  and  th^t  t Wri^ 
WM  every  resenti  to  f&tr  that  li&r  letido  and  tnulFiHt  friGnd 
Albina  would  h:Lvv  Lcrn  unable  ii>  enjoy  hrTtiellanuinf  ih^ 
many  stranger«,  6lx..*  Sl^^  lljcap  t*icuM=a,  kIw^  know  were 
veiy  flimsy,  biit  ahv  tmsied  kv  Albina*B  gijod  mature,  and 
she  thought  sht;  etuJd  imiooili  off  qU  by  in>iiifl|f  both  her 
and  her  mother  lo  a  ^wiablir  Left. 

Next  momine*  Mm-  t'mi*  who  vnis  on  nOfx^cairion  Twy 
roidywithbQ-peia^coiieidmiig  ibai  lihe  pml^ssed  to  be 


OH  fiat  in  every  thing,  einph»ed  near  an  hour  in  mannfho- 
turms  the  fbllowing  note  to  Albina. 

"Mrs.  Washington  Potts* compliments  to  Miss  Mars- 
den, and  ahe  resrets  being  under  the  necessihr  of  dispens- 
ing with  Miss  M.*8  company  to  join  the  social  circle  at  her 
mansion-house  this  evening.  Mrs.  W.  P.  will  explain  here- 
af\er,  hoping  Mrs.  and  Mias  M.  are  both  well.  Mr.  W. 
P.  requests  nis  respects  to  both  ladies,  as  well  as  Miss 
Potts,  and  their  favorite  little  Lafayette  desires  his  best 
love.'* 

The  billet  arrived  while  Albina  had  gone  to  her  mantua- 
maker  to  have  her  new  dress  fitted  on  for  the  hist  time. 
Her  mother  opened  the  note  and  read  it ;  a  libtfty  which 
no  parent  should  take  with  the  correspondence  of  a  grown- 
up daughter.  Mrs.  Marsden  was  shocked  at  its  contents, 
and  at  a  loss  to  gness  the  motive  of  so  strange  an  interdic- 
tion. At  first  her  only  emotion  vras  resentment  against 
Mrs.  Potts.  Then  she  thought  of  the  disappointmeiit  and 
mortification  of  poor  Albina,  whom  she  pictured  to  herself 
paasing  a  forlorn  evening  at  home,  perhaps  crying  in  her 
own  room.  Next,  she  recollected  the  elegant  new  dress  in 
which  Albina  woa]6  have  looked  so  beautifully,  and  which 
would  now  be  useless. 

"Oh  !**  soliloquized  Mrs.  Marsden, "  what  a  pitr  this  un- 
accountable note  was  not  dropped  and  lost  m  the  street. 
But  then,  of  course  some  one  would  have  found  and  read 
it.  and  that  would  have  been  worse  than  all.    How  could 

Mrs.  I    .r^-  r.  ■     V  '•:'  -^n,  h    ;.l..- J. I-    n^l.T  lr> 

desin      •  ;  ■  d. 

Rit  gr^:jf  jK-'>]f]o  Jhiiik  LhtJV  Uihy  do  ijjiy  f]iJiip=  1  vn-U  ihv 
notenadulhn  mui  the  tire  before  it  caux'  to  my  haud^ , 
then  A] bin n  wtjTiJU  JiJive  known  uothinj^ofit^  she  wuuld 
have  prune  tvi  [hp  jiarty.  Ififjkinp  morcTilinnnioEEjr'  ilmri  t  vc^r 
she  d:d  in  firr  life;  Ltnd  she  wouJd  be  at^n  thiTti,  niid  \tl~ 
mired,  nnd  make  n^w  acquaJRinncx^,  ind  Mrs.  Vottv  tiouM 
done  oih^^rv^iat  tiinii  b(4]avp  to  hr-r  [itilit^'ly  m  hf-rcwji 
house-  Sot^id y  wnu Id  k no w  fi I'  ih i*  v [lc  lul Ux.  iv hich  pt - r - 
haps  after  qjl  is  fm]y  ,i  juko,  aiid  IVlfit  Potm  would  auppofie 
that  of  TOiirse  Albina  had  not  rewjvi^l  ft ;  b-fkic^  i  bavt 
nodotil»i  itjHt  ftfrw.  I^otts  wit  I  souii  im  Tn^r1i>'tiHtrtT>w,  nr*d 
make  a  sutj^ifnctDry  ox  plana  tion.  But  thfiii.  i<vfiisJi£,  if  A  I* 
bina  cm  Id  only  gt-i  there  to-oi^ ht.  What  horni  cin  jio^i. 
bly  arrive  from  my  noi  bhowitii  her  tW  nyltj  liil  lo- morrow. 
Why  ehould  the  d*?ftf  pirf  bp  otpfivccl  of  jitl  tlw  ple^ttirp 
she  anTidpalfxl  thiM  wmmzr  And  rvi-n  if  bIip  fipf <'<■€!  no 
enVoym^iit  whaTcver.miU  Ik>w  ^eai  witi  beth^  jtirlv;irjijq^f^ 

Ofnafi'."   \yr  'f-^T   n*   M-^.    Vr^>*'^:'ir iJj^-f^^c  -r-l'"'-   -  if^ 

;it  rK 

^  IttS  Wiii  t^uUuUti  Uul  ;Ui  ikHAU  U^hCii£imnit  tkini  MFUJ  U«*{ 

her  u  if  it  had  never  been  sent  I  am  really  most  strongly 
tempted  to  suppress  it,  and  let  Albina  go.** 

The  more  Mrs.  Marsden  thought  of  this  project  the  leas 
ohiectionable  it  appeared  to  her.  When  ahe  saw  Albina 
come  home  delighted  with  her  new  dress;  whnh  fiued  her 
exactly,  and  when  she  heard  her  impatiently  wishing  that 
evening  was  come,  this  weak.and  ill-judging  mother  ooold 
not  resolve  (as  she  afVerwards  ssid)  to  dash  all  her  pleasant 


anticipations  to  the  ground,  and  demolish  her  castles  in  tbie 
nir.    <*  Afy  daughter  ahall  be  happy  to-night/*  thought  she. 
^  f-nt  or  to-morrow.^    She  hastily 
kf  F^t  her  resection  of  not  meo- 


air. 

"vvhBt,> 

C01K'>?-T|f\t  I  I-     I 

tioTiint:  It  TCI  Afchina. 

KvniJrri:  cinif^  qjv!  Alhin:i*sbeaiitifttl  hair  was  arranged 
and  iJ^/rorutrd  by  a  fjiE^hionable  French  barber.  She  was 
dre>t.  nnd  lookrd  eharmirwlv. 

Alhinn  knriv  ihat  Mi^.  Jv>^t8  had  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  Cnitt-d  Stnt(^  Ifiiiei  fnr  lieutenantCheston,  who  was 
dai!  f-iijiecied  but  hnd  Tii>r  \et  returned  from  New  York, 
anc  -h^  n^frrt'itctl  math  that  4he  could  not  go  to  the  party 
lUM  T  hifl  [■wxirt^  SUf  kiicn  no  one  else  of  the  company, 
and  ehi."  had  no  allLrnativi:  hut  to  send  for  a  carriage  and 
proffH dM  thiiher  hy  hir^ If, after  her  mother  had  de- 

3»aTrfi*>rt  TT'peaJed  m(j£Bt^t4  to  the  hotel  to  know  if  Mr. 
h  ^  yi  urnved,  for  he  was  certainly  expected 

bacx  that  evening. 

As  Albina  drove  to  the  house,  she  felt  all  the  terrors  of 
diffidence  coming  upon  her,  and  already  repented  that  ahe 
had  ventured  on  this  enterprise  alone.  Oa  arriving,  ahe 
dkl  not  go  into  dw  ladies*  room,  but  gave  her  hood  and 
cloak  at  once  to  a  servant,  and  tremulouslY  requested  an- 
other attendant  to  inform  Mr.  Potts  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  him.  Mr.  Pbtts  aooordinglv  came  oitt  into  the  hall,  and 
looked  surprised  at  finding  Albma  there,  for  he  had  beard 
his  wife  and  daughter  talking  of  the  note  of  interdiction. 
But  concluding,  aa  Ij^gO^^^kJ^^^O^i?"  ^'^^^^^ 
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to  Iry  10  comprehnmi  the  proceedings  of  women,  he  tliought 
it  beat  to  say  nothmi^. 

On  Aibiiia  reqiiesiing  bim  tn  accompany  her  on  her  en* 
liuncc,  he  gave  nor  hin  arm  in  silence,  and  with  a  very 
perplexed  fi*ce  r^cortwl  her  into  ihe  principal  room.  As 
be  led  her  up  lo  his  wife,  his  coun^enan^'ft  •rjduall>r  chnnv- 
ed  tVom  perplexity  to  sometliing  like  fright.  Aliiina  pnid 
her  cocBplime&ts  lo  Mrs.  Foils,  who  received  her  will:  t'vi- 
deni  amazement,  and  without  replying.  Mrs.  Monl:ij5iie, 
wijo  sat  next  lo  the  lady  of  ilie  mansion,  oi>ent^t  still  wider 
ber  immeo9e  eyes,  and  fhcn  "  lo  make  assnr.ince  doubly 
sure,"  applied  her  opera-glass.  Miss  Montague  first  stared, 
«jid  tben  laughed. 

Albioa  much  disconcerted,  turned  to  look  for  a  seat ;  Mr. 
Potts  having  withdrawn  his  arm.  As  she  retired  to  the 
only  vacant  chair,  she  heard  a  hnlf  whisper  runHin|[  along 
the  line  of  ladies,  and  though  she  could  nut  distinguish  the 
words  so  as  to  make  any  connected  sense  of  them,  she  felt 
that  ihey  alluded  to  her. 

•*Can  I  beHtve  my  eyes.'"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 

"'The  assurance  of  American  girls  is  astonisliing,**  said 
Mrs.  Montague. 

"  She  was  forbidden  to  cume,"  said  Miss  Montague  to  a 
yoDDg  lady  beside  her.  "*  Mrs.  Potts  herself  forbade  her 
to  come.** 

''She  was  actually  prohibited,"  rcauiped  Mrs.  Montague, 
leaning  over  to  Mrs.  Jones. 

•*!  sent  her  myself  a  note  of  prohibition,"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 
laaiiag  ow&  to  Mrs.  Smith*  ^'  1  had  serious  objections  to 
faaving  her  here:** 

**  1  nerer  saw  such  downright  impudence,"  pursued  Mrs. 
fiil<»tague.  **  This  1  suppose  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  liberty,  snd  fre^om,  and  independence  that  vou 
Americans  are  always  talking  abouL  1  must  tell  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, for  really  this  is  too  good  to  lose." 

And  beckoning  her  hnsband  m  come  to  her,  *'  My  dear," 
said  she,  **jnit  down  in  your  ineniorandain4x>ok,  that 
when  American  married  ladies  invite  young  ladies  to  par- 
ties, they  on  second  thoughts  forbid  them  to  come,  and 
that  the  said  American  young  ladies  boldlv  persist  in  com- 
ioff*  in  spile  of  the  fbrbiddance." 

And  die  tben  related  to  them  the  whole  affiiir,  at  fhll 
length,  and  with  namerous  efflbelUahments,  looking  all  the 
lime  at  poor  Atbina. 

The  ewfy  was  toon  drcolated  round  the  room  in  wbts- 
pen  and  tnuimors,  and  no  one  had  candor  or  kindness  to 
wipeot  the  poss&ulity  of  Miss  Marsden's  having  never  re- 
eenred  the  noieu 

Albina  soon  perceived  herself  to  be  an  ohiect  of  remark 
and  animadvenioii,  and  was  sadly  at  a  loss  to  divine  the 
csuK.  Tbe  two  ladies  that  were  nearest  to  her,  rose  up 
and  left  their  seats,  while  two  others  edged  their  chairs  far- 
iImt  oft  She  knew  no  one,  she  v?as  introduced  to  no  one, 
boi  sbe  saw  that  every  one  was  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
by  heradf.  alone,  conspicuous,  abashed.  Tea  was  waiting 
lor  a  lady  that  came  always  last,  and  the  whole  company 
aeened  to  have  telsnre  to  gase  on  poor  Albma,  and  to 
wliiBper  about  her. 

Her  dtoation  now  became  intolerable.  She  felt  that 
thate  viras  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  go  home.  Unlmihily 
■be  bad  ordered  the  carriage  at  eleven  o*ckx;k.  At  Inst  she 
reeolTed  on  nmking  a  great  effort,  and  on  a  plea  of  a  vio- 
lent headache  (a  iMea  which  by  this  time  waaliteraily  true) 
to  sflk  Mrs.  Potu  if  she  would  alfow  a  servant  to  bring  a 
-coadi  fbrber. 

After  several  attempts,  she  rote,  for  this  piui>08e :  but 
^•heenw  at  the  aame  moment  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
BpoB  her.  She  f  rembhngly  and  with  downcast  looks  ad- 
^aaced  till  she  got  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  then 
afl  ber  eoorsge  deserted  her  at  once,  when  she  heard  some 
one  say, "  I  wonder  what  ahe  is  going  to  do  nest." 

Sbe  atownd  suddenly,  and  stood  nnotionless,  and  she 
«BW  Miss  Potts  giggle,  and  heard  her  say  to  a  school-girl 
near  ber—**  I  suppose  she  is  going  speak  a  speech"  She 
toned Tery  pale,  and  ^felt  as  if  sbe  ooald  gladly  amk  Into 
the  ioor,  vvbcn  suddenly  some  one  took  her  hand,  and  the 
voice  of  Bromley  Cfauton  said  to  her—**  Albina— Miss 
Marsden— I  will  conduct  you  wherever  yon  wish  to  go"— . 
ma4  tben  lowering  hii  tone,  he  asked  her— **  Why  this  agi- 
tataoD— what  has liaii'pencd  to  dntresa  yoi  ?" 

Qieston  had  just  aimed  from  New  York,  having  been 
detajoed  on  tbe  way  bf  an  accklent  that  happened  to  one 
t>f  me  boats,  and  Snfflng  that  Mrs.  Marsden  wns  in  town. 
vuTbad  dat  day  sent  several  messages  for  him,  he  repaired 


immediately  to  her  lodging*.  He  had  intended  declining 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Fotts,  hul  when  ho  found  that  Albina 
hud  gone  thither,  he  hastily  changed  his  dnpfcs  and  went  to 
the  iwrty.  When  he  entered,  wh«l  \va8  his  amazement  lo 
see  1».T  standing  ulone,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the 
company  whimpering  and  gazing  at  her.  ^ 

Albina  on  hearing  the  voice  of  a  friend,  tlie  voice  of 
Romley  Clieston,  was  completely  overcome;  and  she  co- 
vered her  face  und  burst  into  tears.  **Albina,"  siiid  Cl«o«- 
loii,  "I  will  not  now  ask  an  explanation;  I  see  that,  what- 
ever may  have  happened,  you  had  best  go  home."  *0h.' 
most  gladly,  most  thankfully,"  »he  exclaimed  in  a  voce 
aioKtst  inarticulate  with  sobs.  Cbeston  drew  her  arm 
within  his,  and  bowing  to  Mrs.  Potts,  he  led  Albina  out  of 
the  apartment,  and  conducted  her  to  the  staircsse,  wlience 
she  went  to  the  ladies'  room  to  compose  herseli  a  little, 
and  prepare  for  her  departure. 

Cheaion  then  sent  one  servant  for  a  carriage,  and  another 
to  tell  Mr.  Potts  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him  in  the 
hall.  Potts  came  otit  with  a  pile  frightened  face,  and  said 
— "Indeed, sir— indeid,  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  ii;  ask  the 
women.  It  was  all  them  entirely.  It  was  the  women  that 
laughed  nt  Miss  Albina  and  whisper^]  about  her." 

'Tor  what.'"  demanded  the  lieutenant.  "I  insist  on  know- 
ing for  what  cause." 

Why,  sir,"  replied  Potts,  "she  came  here  to  my  wife's 
party,  after  Mrs.  Hotts  had  sent  Iter  a  note  desiring  her  to 
stay  awajT  which  was  ceruinly  an  odd  thing  for  a  young 
ladyto  do." 

**There  is  some  mistake."  exclaimed  Cheston,  •'111  stake 
my  life  that  she  never  saw  the  note-  And  now,  Jbr  what 
reoson  did  Mrs.  Potts  write  such  a  note!  How  did  she 
dare—" 

'•Oh!"  replied  Potts,  stammering  and  hesitating,  **women 
will  have  their  notions:  men  are  not  half  so  |»articular 
about  their  company.  Somehow,  atU-r  Mrs.  Potts  bad  in- 
vited Miss  Albina.  she  thought  on  farther  coi»ideration 
thakpoor  Miss  Albina  was  not  quite  genteel  enough  for 
her  party.  You  know  all  the  women  now  make  a  great 
point  of  being  genteel.  But  indeed,  sh-,  (observing  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  on  Ch^ston's  brow;  indeed,  sir— 
/  was  not  in  the  lesst  tol>lame.  It  waa  altogether  the  funlt 
of  my  wife." 

Jhe  indignatktn  of  the  Ueutenant  was  so  highly  excited, 
that  nothing  conld  have  checked  it  but  the  recollection 
that  Hotts  was  in  his  own  house.  At  this  moment  Albina 
came  down  siatra,  and  Cheston  took  her  hand  and  aaid  to 
her— "Albina,  did  you  receive  a  note  from  ^Irs.  Potts,  in- 
terdicting your  presence  at  the  party."— "Oh!  no,  indeed!" 
exclaimed  Albina,  amazed  at  the  question.  "Surely,  she 
did  not  send  n»e  such  a  note."— "Yes,  she  did,  though," 
said  Potts  quickly — "Is  it  then  neces8.iry  lor  me  lo  say," 
said  Albina  mdignantly,  "that  under  those  ciitnimstances, 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  enter  this  house,  now 
orever.  Isaworheardnothmgofthianote.  And  is  this 
the  reason  that  I  have  been  treated  so  rudely— so  cruelly!" 

Upon  this  Mr.  Potts  made  his  escape,  and  Cheston  hav- 
ing put  Albina  into  the  carriage,  desired  the  coachman  to 
wait  a  few  moments.  He  then  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  approached  Mrs.  Potta  who  was  standing  with 
half  the  company  collected  round  her,  and  explainrng  with 
great  volubility  the  whole  history  of  Albina  Marsden.  On 
the  appearance  of  Cheston  she  stopped  short,  snd  all  her 
auditors  looked  foolish. 

The  young  officer  advanced  hito  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  first  addressing  Mrs.  PolU,  be  said  to  her— *in  jiistico 
to  Miss  Marsden,  I  have  returned,  madam,  to  infom  you 
that  ymiT  note  of  Interdiction,  with  which  you  have  so 
kmdly  made  all  the  company  acouainted,  was  till  this  mo- 
ment unknown  to  that  young  lady.  But  eyen  bad  she 
come  wilfully,  and  in  the  fiill  knowledge  of  your  probibi- 
tion.  no  c^omqtances  whatever  eould  justify  the  rudeness 
with  wbk:h  I  find  she  has  been  treated.  I  Have  now  only 
to  stav,  that  if  any  gentleman  presumes  either  here  at 
hereafier  tucast  a  reflectk>n  on  the  conduct  of  Miss  Albioa, 
Marsden  in  this  or  in  any  other  instanee,  he  must  answer 
to  me  for  the  cooaeqnonces.  And  if  1  find  that  any  lady 
bna  invidiously  miarepresented  this  oecurrence.  I  ihall  i^ 
aist  on  an  atonement  fh>m  her  husbend,  ber  brother  or  hor 
adnMrer." 

He  tben  bowed  and  departed,  and  the  comseny  lookal 

sdli  more  foolirii.  ~— « 

"This  lesson,"  thought  Cheston.  "will  have  the  sahitary 

cffiKH  of  curing  AlbinaofWgr^^^^llies.    Shei 
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a  \ovo]y  jjlrl  uf\rr  all,  :in<l  wli^n  wilhdniwn  from  ihe  iuflu- 
enc^.  oi  hur  mr>tiu.r.  will  make  a  chunniiig  woniaii  and  on 
eicellrni  wile.*' 

lieftire  thu  cnrri.ipft  siopprd  nt  the  rpsidence  oT  Mrs. 
Mar^leti,  C*lif  Hti'n  h&d  made  AlL>iu«  offer  oi'  iiitt  htart  and 
li.ind.  u  d  lh«  oiliT  was  not  rcfuHcd. 

Mrs.  Marydcij  whs  satrci'Jy  surprisod  nt  llic  e-trlinci?*  of 
Albina'b'  return  (rom  the  inrty.  tcr  situ  h^d  aHecrei  ini»- 
Kiviii^  tii'it  nil  \v:)s  not  rliilit,  that  ihe  suppression  of  riif> 
note  would  not  froulualc  welL  Jiiul  she  bitterly  regrelted 
bavin)?  dooe  it.  Whtru  h.  rd.mjrhtcr  relait'd  lo  hor  the  sinry 
of  the  evejiiiJ2,  Mrj.  M.irt)d>}a  w.is  ovcrwl>elmed  with  com- 
ptuiction,  and  ihou^ih  <;hu<:on  wnn  |>reseiit,  she  could  not 
retrain  from  ackiiowled^'ing  at  once  her  cul liability.  Ibr  it 
certainly  de*erved  n»  Willcr  naina.  Chci<tuii  and  Alhiiin 
wcxe  idiocked  at  tin«  diticlobure.  but  in  <Mnip(i6»<ion  to  Mrn. 
Miii-jtdfji.  th^-y  lorUonj  to  .iJd  to  her  distress  by  a  migio 
coiiiini^nt.  (^lesion  nhordv  at'tur  iOi»k  bin  lciv«,  8;iyiii«  to 
Albiiia  aa  he  di  jmned—  *l  hope  you  arc  done  for  ever  with 
Mni.  Wa»hi/ix'o»i  i'oitj." 

iXext  morning,  (^hrsion  seriously  but  kindly  ex pf)«li)lnted 
wi'h  Ailjina  and  hi:r  mollur  on  the  fbWy  and  ab^snlitv  ol' 
tjicrifirinj?  ilinir  (iiniibrt.  their  time,  their  money,  aiiu  in- 
«K'cd  thoir  t«.U'rusrH<.i  lo  the  paltry  distinction  ol  being ca- 
jjriciously  iwlieed  b>  a  lew  vwin  adiy  heanUftii«  i>eoplft^in- 
Jerior  to  th-  nn«t^lvfa  in  every  fhin«  but  in  wealtli,  and  in  a 
sliKht  tificiure  of  the  soi-disaai  fashion;  and  who,  at\er  all, 
only  took  thetn  on  or  threw  them  uffas  ii  suited  their  own 
coiivenieni"©. 

"VVluu  you  Fay  is  ▼'.*ry  trie,  Bromley;"  rrpiie<l  Mm. 
Marmien.  '*I  Uuin  to  vimv  these  things  in  their  proper 
liijht.  and  as  Albina  remarks,  we  ousjht  to  |»ro6t  by  this  Ias»t 
lc»soii.  'I'o  tell  I  ho  exact  trmh,  I  have  hcird  sxt)Ce  I  came 
to  town  that  Mrs*.  Wnshinsfron  Pou«  is,  aller  ail,  b}' i«o 
nionns  in  the  lTr»t  cirrie.  ajid  it  is  whi9|>ercd  thai  slie  and 
her  hn!«bnnd  are  both  of  very  low  origin." 

"No  m  liter  for  lu  r  circle  or  her  origin  "  said  Cheston. 
**ia  our  ctmnfry  the  oaiy  acknowledged  distinction  should 
bv  thai  which  is  denoted  hy  biiperiority  of  mind  apd  man- 
ners.*' 

^ext  day  lieu  tenant  Cheaion  escorted  Mrs.  Mtrsdon 
and  Albiiu  buck  to  t>ir  own  borne— and  a  week  afW- 
wards  he  was  sent  uiiei|N;ctedly  ou  a  cruise  in  the  Weit 
lodirs. 

He  returned  in  the  spring*  and  found  Mrs.  Marsden 
mom  ratioiml  than  he  aid  ever  known  lier^  and  Aibiua 
iiighly  improved  by  u  judicious  f'ourae  ofreodm^  which  he 
ikid  in;irked  out  for  Iter,  and  still  more  by  her  iutinvicj|r  with 
a  truly  genteel,  ht^h!y  tub  ntcti,  and  very  amiahle  lanmly 
from  tlia  ca^  word,  who  had  rece?itly  Ixnighl  a  bouae  in  tlic 
viUasc,  and  in  whose  wtcieiy  she  otl**n  vvouderod  at  tJie  in- 
fatuation which  hud  led  her  to  fancy  mich  a  woman  as 
Mri».  Washington  Pnfts,  '^iih  whom,  of  course,  she  ucfer 
had  any  further  commauication. 

A  re<Tnl  and  very  larjiv*  bequest  to  Bromley  Cbeaton 
(Voni  a  irMiant  relation,  made  it  no  longer  necessary  that 
the  young  lieutenant  should  wuit  for  promotion  befure  lie 
luarriixl  Albina;  anti  accordingly  their  union  took  place  im* 
mediate!  V  on  \m  return. 

Jktfore  tlie  Montamiea  lefl  Philadelphia  to  prosecote 
th^ir  iooroey  to  the  south,  there  arrived  an  scqiuunUucc 
ot*  theirs  Irnm  England,  who  iniudictously^  *'told  the  secrets 
ol'  Ills  prk«ou  house. **  and  made  known  in  whispefa  **not 
loud  biu  deefk."  tliat  Mr.  Dudley  Moniague,  of  Norman- 
cbnrt  I'ark, plants,  alia-i,  Mr.  John  Wilkins,  of  LambV, 
<.^onduit  street  ()k>ikenweU,  had  long  been  well  kaown  in 
Lo«mIoh  as  a  reporter  f«>r  a  newspaper  that  he  had  rsocnl- 
\y  mvT^  a  xvidow.  the  ci-devant  governess  ol*  a  Somen 
Town  l^rding-school.  who  had  drswu  her  ideas  of  fa- 
shionable life  from  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Pbai«  and 
who  ^laiahcd  her  pupita  00  mnch  to  her  own  profit  that 
ehe  had  been  able  to  rehire  ou  a  sort  of  forttme.  With  the 
a  ^stance  of  thin  fund,  <»he  and  hor  daughter  (:be  young 
1  •  dy  was  in  reditr  the  offinirine  01*  her  mother'a  fint  mar^ 
naf  e)  bad  acoompaiiied  Mr.  Wilkios  acroie  the  Atlantic: 
all  three  asaimiioff  the  lordly  nagae  of  Montage,  as  ooe 
weU  oalculAted  to  atrike  tlie  repubbcant  with  proper 
a«*e. 

Thetwtfa  wat,  dit  fore  ■uitahtofpoffidanrtioii,  pseitwd 
bT  ■  tory  pvhikber,  t)M  Boi-dinm  Mr.  Moaiutie  hKt  ■nder- 
taken  to  add  another  ocuro  to  the  iraineroat  rohaim  of 
froes  mkrepreAentation  and  real  igooranoe,  that  profess  to 
contain  an  impartial  account  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ame- 
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AdJrttscdlo  my  esiemeilfriend,  Mrs.  D,  Paine, 
AthMs,  Pit. 
Again  she  pressed  her  trembling  lips  upon ' 
The  cheek  of  Ircr  pale  babe,  and  strove  to  huah 
Its  feeble  wailinga  wilb  hsr  mournful  voice; 
Blarmuring,  in  low.  soil  tones,  the  holy  ixialmf , 
Which  she  had  loved  so  v/ell  in  happier  dars— 
Days  that  had  left  but  their  sweet  memory. 
To  soothe  htrr  now.    'J'he  noonday  sun  came  down 
With  its  arxnstumitd  brightness,  through  the  leavce 
or  tlie  tall  pulin,  and  lingered  on  the  brow 
Of  that  fair  dying  child,  na  if  to  call 
His  pure  young  spirit  from  its  darkened  home; 
And  mt\  rich  odours  from  the  vales  below, 
Came  up,  with  their  dulicious  breath  to  cool 
His  p.irchcd  and  fevered  lips. 

Wliat  brought  her  there  ? 
That  young  and  lovely  Hebrew,  so  aside 
From  the  glad  flowery  paths  of  those  whose  fonz» 
Were  all  too  delicate  to  moye  in  bowers, 
I^ss  lovely  than  Engeddi's.    Sure  it  w.-ui  not 
That  the  wurld'e  treasure,  (that  which  boyelh  friends. 
And  meieth  out  the  gidily  cup  of  bliss, 
To  those  who  revel  'mid  the  dross  of  enrlhj 
The  burnished  pLite  of  Ophir  had  departed. 
Leaving  the  wanderer  cursed  with  poverty  ? 
Ah,  no;  for  her  dark  hair  gleamed  brightly  fonb  ■ 
Whh  precioua  stones  and  radiant  pearls  and  geme^ 
Bright  sparkling  gems,  of  hesven's  all  varying  hues* 
And  her  white  anna  were  girt  about  with  bands, 
Daxzling  in  their  deep  inwrought  workmanship. 
And  silvery  tassela  decked  h»  rich  dark  robe 
AOertne  gorgeous  manner  of  her  tribe. 

What  brooghi  her  there  ? 
Alone,  amid  the  bills  of  dark  Jodca. 
With  her  young  precions  charge,  and  none  to  cheer 
Her  fainting  spirits  with  affection'^  tone; 
No  hand  to  raise  the  (kmiahcd  eiifierer  from 
Her  wearied  arms,  or  cool  his  raging  thirst, 
With  the  pure  drops  which  she  oouk)  never  f«Ach. 
Where  were  the  say,  the  festire  groopa,  in  which 
That  fair-haired  beaaty  moved,  of  kite  a  star 
Of  the  first  magnimde,  and  he  to  whom 
Her  first  pure  love,  her  hearth  deep  troth  was  giveav 
The  wedded  of  her  soul,  where,  where  was  he .' 
Had  he  too  Ic^l  her  m  that  trying  boor. 
To  watch  with  curdhng  cheek  the  failing  breath 
Of  her  fair  first  born  son;  to  aoehhn  droop 
And  fade  away,  like  a  yoang  spring  flower , 
Lackmg  aaurishment,  alone  to  close 
(lis  lit elOss  eyes,  wheik  death  indeed  ahould  come. 
And  then  in  her  deep  hopelessness  to  bow 
Her  soul  to  its  dark  destiny  ami  die? 

A  sound  is  hoard, 
A  sad,  low,  mooroful  wuni,  and  the  ivA  wini) 
Is  burdened  with  the  ruah  of  dying  tonea; 
The  long,  ahriU  clash  of  sword  with  gliltoiiag  swordL 
Of  saUe  meeting  sabre,  the  wild  charge 
Of  ragmi  cbsBOts  and  the  kngtbened  ahout 
Of  fiuce  onoouoten  tboofh  so  ftraway. 
Break  in  discerdant  monnarsoB  the  ear 
Of  IsmeTii  paledaagltter,  and  she  tnma 
Her  tearful  eyet  towaidi  the  red  ^amiof  wmC 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  Ik^ 
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Where  still  is  8e«n,  fbough  wnp^  in  fluno&nd  imdce, 

The  (a  ftmed  temple  of  the  living  God, 

Sunning  unmoved  amid  the  general  dnsh 

Of  fallius  towere.  as  if  the  spirit,  which    . 

Oncedeigned  to  dwell  between  the  golden  wings 

Of  ihe  fiir  cherubims»  yet  lingered  there. 

Tb  frown  defiance  on  the  ouha) lowed  crew, 

U1xKe  hands  had  dared  profstne  its  holy  shrine. 

A  smile  is  on  the  gruter'u  quivering  Hp, 

Aod  her  dark  eye  flashes  nnwonled-fire, 

A«  it's  qnick  vision  haiU  the  holy  scite 

Of  duu  stem  edifice,  her  nation's  boast; 

FnqpKten  n<iw  are  the  protl-acled  i.ts 

WlDch  she  hath  sofferMl  siqcc  her  etile  lone, 

Hunfwand  thimt  and  cold,  and  dtep  Hitigue, 

And  those  dread  scenes  of  blood  and  orucliy, 

\M»rewiih  man  proves  the  )ove  his  bosotu  bears 

Ta  ibuse  whom  God  hatU  funned  ofdost  the  same. 

KoTfotten  now  the  dark  terrific  hour, 

^Vbenibe  shrill  trumpet  from  the  walls  first  gave 

The  signal  of  invnsiun,  and  there  came. 

Like  an  o*crwheIoung  deloge,  hosts  of  men 

Is  warlike  gn'tst.  to  raxe  the  racred  gates 

Of  great  Jcmsalem.    Forgotten  is 

I ler  beauteous  home*  in  smouJdtYing  rtiins  laid. 

Her  nrandcred  friends,  decaying  'neatU  the  piles 

Of  boming  rubbish.    Her  young  husband  too, 

His  lx><t  fond  look,  his  last  invpressive  words— 

AQ,  all  hdve  faded  from  her  memory, 

I'orgnt,  abvwljed  in  one  all-kindling  thought. 

The  thought  of  that  high  temple  of  the  skies, 

Bickvard  she  flings  her  rich  unbratded  locks. 

And  raising  alol\  her  weak  aod  irembUng  hands, 

TbeMuit  of  the  chosen  band  of  God 

BrcaJis  forth  from  her  deep  soul,  in  words  like  these : 

**  Away  ye  meo  of  Rome, 

Think  yc  to  trample  down 
The  Temple,  which  our  father^  reared ' 

The  mighty  of  reno wi?  , ' 

Away,  for  Ughtnings  dweU 

Within  its  sseted  vail. 
Aye,  and  a  voice,  whoM  toaes  woak)  make 

Hearts  of  the  «tMtiBl|  f)Uiil. 

Desist,  fierce  men  of  iw, 

Nor  dare,  one  moment  dare 
BoSue  with  heathen  touch  that  shrine, 

(or  boiy  thioips  are  therein 

Ah,  ye  may  bathe  your  hailds 

111  choicest  Hebrew  blood, 
AaddesoUte  with  fire  the  siiot 

Where  our  fair  dwellings  stood. 

Aad  yc  may  fling  foar  chain 

Arotuid  our  bfave  and  tree. 
And  lead  our  weeping  danghters  forth 

To  dread  captivity. 
But  never  may  ye  bring 

To  ©..nh,  our  heavenward  lower, 
Jeborab  is  its  sentinel, 

B««h  men<jr«  luck  the  power. 
VbsAt  hush  BQf  dying  one, 

For  I  wooM  nt6  once  more 
tpoa  that  if^lonoiis  dome,  ©ro  yet 

Myptlgm-igeiso'ur. 


How  beautiful  it  stands, 

Like  a  proud  spirit  throwing 
A  lofty  radiance  o'er  the  fieUl, 

With  shields  and  targets  glowing. 

Most  beautiful  f  oh,  would 

My  chihJ,  thai  thy  dim  eyos 
Misht  see  Ihyw  deeply  grand  looks  down. 

Thai  pillar  of  ihc  skic«. 

Firm  ns  the  movelt^s  hills 

My  nxiioH's  hope, art  thou. 
Home  of  o'lr  holy  siaiutes,  none 

llave  i»ovs'or  to  liarm  ihce  noK.'' 

Eihaosted  drooped  ibo  w.*jiderfr*s  woory  liead, 

lliotigh  her  wsn  vision  chnig  tonncious  still 

TV»  it's  great  idol,  thiiikhig  some  miracle 

Would  u-ork  as  tivmerly,  delivcranne  sure. 

Aye,  and  it  did,  bnt  ^irkenfd  sounds  alone 

Revealed  what  tliat  deliverance  was.    She  saw. 

The  Hebrcvv  saw  her  last  hope  fado.    She  kiw 

The  temple  totter,  fidl ,  and  hoard  the  shriek 

Of  d^itig  t!H)usands,  crushed  beiieiih  the  wei;:iit 

Of  its  red  glowing  timbers.    Then  she  iliought 

On  Him  who  prophesied  ilmt,  not  one  i-tone 

ShouU  lie  unturned  in  tliat  polluted  tower. 

She  thought  on  Him  the  haled  Nazariue. 

And  the  troth  fhsfaed  on  her  benighted  mind. 

That  He  indeed  had  been  the  promised  Shikrf), 

Her  nation^s  King,  and  they  had  im:rderod  him. 

Oh,  k  was  agony :  and  in  despair 

She  sank  beside  her  lifeless  child  and  gave 

Her  spirit  to  i(s  Maker.'  JUL  ILT. 


NATURE. 

The  coQtemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  af-, 
fords  some  of  the  noblest,  purest  pleasures  of  the 
huiDan  mind.  Gazed  upon  as  the  workmanship 
of  a  ffreat,  and  wise,  and  i^ood  Being,  who  cau 
consider  them  without  feelings  of  mingled  admi- 
ration and  awe.  Even  in  the  inferior  parts  of 
creation,  among  the  little  things  of  our  own  eartli, 
how  much  do  we  find  to  call  forth  wondc?  ai.«i 
inspire  delight  Animate  and  inanimate  nature 
is  uiU  of  beauty  and  astonishing  displays  of  su- 
perior wisdom*  How  surprising  the  order  aod 
regularity  of  the  crystal.  So  exact,  that  amidst 
«i  million  of  the  same  species,  no  difference  in 
angle  and  form  can  be  cietected.  How  beautiful 
the  little  vernal  flower!  Its  leaves  seem  touched 
by  the  pencil  of  an  angel. 

But  let  us  rise  stUihigher  and  take  a  wider 
surrey.  Let  us  gain  some  cormnandipff  eminence 
and  look  off  upon  hill  and  dale,  ana  field,  and 
forest,  and  stream.  What  a  boundless  variety, 
and  yet  all  beautiful!  Whc«e  eyes  are  so  dull — 
whose  soul  so  insensible  that  he  cannot  gaze  and 
admii'O  witli  almost  insatiable  deliglit?  Whose 
heart  is  nut  enlarged,  whose  feclmgs  arc  not  re- 
fined, whose  pleasures  are  not  multiplied,  by 
mingling  with,  and  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  creation.  It  is  here  we  seem  to  commune 
with  ourselves  aod  with  our  Creator  in  his 
woriss.  It  is  here  that  is  placed  the  first  impress 
of  our  Maker's  character.  The  mysteries  of  na- 
ture we  shoiild  study,  the  loveliness  of  nature  we 
should  admire,  as  the  work  of  the  Almighty. 
And  how  easy  tlius  would  become  our  pathway 
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from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.    Let  me  say 
with  Dr.  Beattie, 

Oh,  how  canst  ihou  renounce  the  boundlcM  store. 
Of  charms,  wluch  nature  lo  her  votary  yields? 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  rc&ounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields. 

All  thntthe  genial  ray  of  mornuig  gilds. 
And  all  the  echoes  of  the  song  of  even. 

All  thnt  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  .shields, 
'And  all  the  grand  magnificence  of  hcavejc 
Oh  how  canst  ihou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven? 

W  ho  does  not  retire  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  with  feelings  of  a  tender  relation  to  his 
Father  in  heayen?  He  can  say  **in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all."  But  when  he  turns  to  the 
reffion  of  animal  life,  he  finds  still  more  to  gratify 
and  delight,  than  in  more  inanimate  matter. 
Here  is  superior  wisdom  and  greater  goodness. 
Look  at  the  diminutive  insect  that  crosses  ^our 
path.  Learn  his  mode  of  existence,  his  hahits  of 
life;  the  nice  adaptation  of  his  size  and  form,  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  being,  to  all  the  ne- 
cessities and  means  of  individual  happiness. — 
Examine  the  little  fly  that  buzzes  about  m  all  tlie 
sportivencss  of  vouth,  and  all  the  bliss  of  con- 
scious being  and  overflowinsc  joy.  Admire  his 
gossamer  wmg,  his  fixed  but  bnght  and  animated 
eye.  The  sun  sheds  upon  him  as  cheering  a  ray. 
a»d  (he  summer  air  breathes  as  mildly  around 
htn,  as  the  boasted  Lord  of  creation.  How  true 
i»  the  declaration  of  tlie  Psalmist;  "The  Lord  is 
'--ritinto  all  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
hii  works." 

But  when  we  have  travelled  over  our  little 
earth,  and  witnessed  all  it  possesses  of  the  beau- 
tif^il  and  the  sublime,  when  we  have  listened  to 
the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
vp^en  we  have  looked  upon  the  forest^s  gorgeous- 
ness  and  (he  flowret's  beauty,  when  we  have  seen 
the  limpid  and  purling  nil,  and  the  majestic 
river,  when  we  have  turned  our  eye  upon  the 
rine-clad  hills  and  towering  mountains;  when  we 
have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  we  have  but  enter- 
ed the  vestibule  of  the  great  temple  of  nature. 

There  are  other  w<mds  around  us  to  which 
probably  our  earth,  with  all  its  grandeur,  is  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance.  The  eye  wanders  off  en- 
raptured with  its  discoveries  amidst  the  bright 
orbs  of  heaven.  Infinity  of  space  is  before  it. 
Unnu.*nbered  spheres  are  above  and  below,  and 
around  us.  And  when  the  eye  is  tired  of  gazing, 
and  when  its  spirit  fl>ing  vision  has  reached  its 
utmost  goal,  it  calls  to  its  aid  the  benefits  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  stretches  out  into  still 
more  distant  s;)ace,  and  there  enjoys  the  new 
pleasure  of  seeing  other  worlds  and  beholding 
other  wonders. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body,  is  indeed  a 
fine  picture  in  a  good  light, and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful  sex  all  over 
charms. — Addisoiu 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  un- 
easy, when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way;  for 
want  of  a  Uock  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. — 


KOSCIUSKO  MONIiniENT, 

AT  W1C8T  POUf  T. 


This  monument,  designed  by  Mr.  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  is  situated  in  Kosciusko's 
garden,  a  beautiful  retreat,  immediately  on  the 
bank  or  the  Hudson  river,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  garden  is  by  a  small  ravine  which 
winds  its  way  tnrough  an  opening  in  the  rock 
that  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  a  moment 
when  nature  was  shaken  by  the  agitation  of  some 
terrible  convulsion^  The  enormous  ledge  of 
rock  is  cleft  asunder,  and  the  i>aTts  appeur  to 
have  retired  from  eacu  other,  as  if  by  the  actioo 
of  some  repulsive  force,  until  ceasing  to  act,  it 
left  them  in  their  present  position,  and  so  situa- 
ted, as  to  constitute  a  perpendicular  wall  of  solid 
granite  on  each  side  of  the  ravine.  Through  this 
opening,  the  ravine  is  descended  by  a  fught  of 
large  massive  steps  of  mounted  granite,  which 
were  made  by  Kosciusko  himself,  and  by  the 
side  of  which,  a  crystal  streamlet  rolls  gently 
down  the  declivity,  passes  through  one  side  of 
the  garden,  and  falhng  in  a  small  but  beautiful 
cascade  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  it  min- 
gles its  waters  with' those  of  the  Hudson,  which 
wash  in  their  passage,  the  base  of  the  rock, — 
From  the  foot  of  the  steps,  the  garden  reaches 
out  in  a  fine  plateau,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  commanding  a 
fiill  and  delightful  view  of  the  river  and  opposite 
shore.  It  was  to  this  place,  that  the  brave  and 
gallant  soldier,  whose  name  it  bears,  used  fre^ 
qucntly  to  retire  from  the  busy  tumult  of  the 
camp,  that  he  might  peruse  without  interrup- 
tion, the  profound  and  aifficult  studies  of  his  pro- 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  i^ 
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fenkm;  uid  here  too,  perfaaps,  in  yielding;  at 
tmiet  to  the  influence  of  that  brave,  generoos, 
and  exalted  spirit  which  animated  hun  through 
fife,  he  would  sigh  over  the  miseries  of  his  own 
Qnoappv  country,  and  deplore  the  destiny  that 
bad  enslaved  her. 

Here  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  the 
abrnbberv  which  he  planted  and  cultivated  with 
ha  own  hands;  and  the  natural  seat  which  he 
was  wont  to  occupy,  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
passing  stranger ;  and  it  ts  there  that  the  corf)8 
of  cadets  have  testified  their  admiration  for  his 
valour,  and  their  respects  for  his  virtues. 


ODI 


Writtea  Snr  the  CMk«i. 
.TO  *na«  ItAKK  OF  THK  WOODS. 


AU  Inil  to  thy  waters,  lone  Lake  oftho  V\  ock]^ 
la  Uk  gloom  aod  the  gniKleur  of  deep  aotitudos; 
Ikwkinc  ODdMtarbed  liav«  tby  wai«n  beta  there, 
Tboalake  of  a  ifaocMsnd  briffai  islos  blooBunc  &iif 

TboQ  aoorce  of  &  huodfed  bright  streamlets  and  lakc«, 
Tbt  leep  to  tho  ocean,  end  solitude  breaks ; 
Hnw  long  have  been  bloomiDg  thy  greeii  sunsy  isles. 
And  who  have  bocn  witneasus  of  all  tliy  amiles  ? 

Hat  daie  been  thy  taUafDau,  markiiif  thy  years, 
By  the  annual  shedding  of  rivera  of  tears. 
That  BowM  frora  the  ookl  rocky  mountains  afar. 
From  her  anow-created  summits,  and  emptying  there  f 

Haih  the  wiki  6ower  bloom*d  on  tby  margin  of  greeu, 
Aad  ifaed  its  sweet  boiiors,  and  blush'd  there  unaeen. 
And  waated  its  sweetneae  on  tbe  cold  dosAtt  air, 
for  thonsandi  of  y«ar9,  all  bkraming  thus  tiitir ? 

Harii  the  uriki  swm,  and  eagle,  career'd  o'er  thy  steeps, 
Andftar'd  not  the  fowjcr.  atid  fearless  of  dceiM, 
^Kresan'd  wild  to  the  night  air,  lonely  und  shrill. 
As  echo  has  aoswcrod  from  valley  to  hilJ? 

Hsik  die  red  warrior  guided  hia  liglrt  canoe, 
^  thy  lone,  ailent  watera,  of  varied  hue ; 
And  narked  a!l  tby  eddies,  and  each  curling  bay, 
t'ibraken  by  ripples,  that  »trror-like  lay  ? 

Yei,  ail  these  through  long  ages  of  gloom,  thou  linat  seen . 
\VUm  tbe  changing  of  nature,  uncimngod  thou  host  been ; 
Aad  (iaie  only  bath  marked  with  her  annuAt  floods, 
TkyVNtc  kipae  ofyeara,  dark  Lake  of  the  Woods ! 

Tkoudeepi,  inexhriostable,  wonderons  Lake; 
ThoQ  source  of  a  bmidred  that  ocean-ward  nkakci 
^f^kaae  dark  swelling  waters  eternally  roar, 
A»dows  tbe  steep  bed  of  Niagara  th^  pour! 

Thoo  wonder  ofmillionr— a  watery  chain, 
'Hat  comes  from  thy  bosom,  and  flows  to  the  main ; 
So  harritr  can  stop  thee,— still  foaming  thy  floods, 
^fcdby  ibedark  deep  Lake  of  the  Woods! 
Tkoa  divider  ofnaboBa,  that  else  bad  been  one, 
Then  those  dvk  deeds  of  (taring  had  never  been  done; 
And  no  bkiod  had  been  shed  by  a  brother  or  friend , 
^^^hieh,  imi^bQt  tby  waters  hod  mode  them  oootend ! 

Tbmi  DMUker  of  lakes,  io  tbe  cold  north  west, 
l^Baee  t»  tby  waters,  and  calm  be  thy  breast ; 
^y  the  gfeom  that  aanocnds  thee,  and  deep  aoUtodes ! 
Bf  fttaver  ■nbrokea,  lone  Lake  of  the  Woods ! 
Wkiluhortf,  SepL  10,  ISXL  IRIS. 


Biofi^raphical  Sketches. 

HI*  OAS8IMTR  PBRIBIU 

M.  Cassimir  Perier  was  bom  on  the  12th  Oc- 
tober* 1777,  at  Greooble.    The   son  of  a  rich 
mercnanl ;  he  at  an  early  age  embraced  the  ca- 
reer of  arms,  and  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  1799  and  1800,— in  the  staff  of  the  mil- 
itary engineers.  On  the  death  of  his  father^  how- 
ever, he  quitted  the  army,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly   to  commercial  pursuits.     In  1802,  he 
ibunded    a  bankion;  establishment   at  Parts; 
and  subsequently  established  a  number  of  manu- 
factories of  cotton  spinning,  and  sufar  refining, 
and  also  steam  0our  mills,  all  of  whicb  were  emi- 
nently snccessAil,  and  oootribnted  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  immense  fortune  which  he  leaves  be- 
hind him.    He  first  became  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1816,  by  a  pamphlet  against  the  fanign 
loan  system,' wfaicn  was  equally  remarkable,  lor 
a  hioid  clearness  of  argument,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  finance.    In  1817  he  was  elected 
one  of  tl^  Deputies  lor  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  continued  the  firm  opponent  of  ever^ 
ministerial  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  prin- 
le^  of  the  people.    He    particularly  distin- 
giinhed  himself  by  his  hostility  to  the  Villele  Ad- 
ministration, having  himself  supported  almost 
singly  the  whole  burden  of  tbe  opposition  to  the 
famous  budget  of  M.  de  Villele,  wiiich  he  disput- 
ed item  by  item  with  a  talent  and  persererance 
worthy  of  entering  the  lists  with  me  illustrious 
financier  to  whom  he  was  opposed.    When  M. 
de  Pulignac  became  President  of  the  Council , 
the  opposition  of  M.  Perier  assumed  a  more  vio- 
lent character ;  he  was  pre-eminent  among  tho 
231  Deputies   who  voted  tbe  famous  address 
which  fed  to  the  fatal  Ordonnances  of  Jufy. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  at  owe 
avcfwed  himself  the  advocate  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  opened  bis  house  as  tbeplace  of  Meet- 
ing of  the  Deputies  who  assembled  to  protest 
against  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Crown.    Firm^,  however,  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  opposition,  and  shrinking^ 
therefore,  from  tbe  probable  effects  of  a  revolu- 
tioD ;  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  abandon  the  hope 
that  his  infatuated  Sovereiffn  would  open  his  eyes 
to  te  gulf  on  tbe  brink  of  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, and,  by  a  timely  revocation  of  the  ordon- 
nances, prevent  the  necessity  of  the  extreme 
measure  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  a  consequent 
clMUige  of  dynasty.    When,  however,  these  be- 
came 'inevitable,  M.  Perier  attached  himself 
firmly  to  the  work  of  consolidating  the  new 
throne  of  Louis  Philip,  and  re-assembling  those 
elements  of  order  and  stability  which  the  convul- 
sions of  July  had  scattered,  but  not  annihilated. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mmistry  of  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Casimir  Perier  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  immediately  entered  into  the 
system  of  conservative  policy,  which  he  contin- 
ued until  the  close  of  his  career.    The  last  time 
be  took  any  important  part  in  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  on  the  20th  March; 
when  he  pronounced  an  ek)quent  defetice  of  the 
conduct  of  Government  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  Grenoble.    The  last  time  he  was  pre- 
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sent  in  the  Chamber  was  on  the  29th  of  March, 
when  be  metoiy  broufht  intevmralpmate  Bills. 
On  the  3d  April,  he  was  attacked  by  the  scourge 
which  has  desolated  Paris,  and.  although  the  in- 
defatigable care  bestowed  on  him  by  his  medi- 
cal attendants  had  more  than  once  apparently 
eradicated  the  disease,  his  frame,  enfeebled  by 
a  long-standing  internal  complaint,  aggravated 
bv  bis  intense  and  incessant  application,  was  un^ 
'  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and,  afV 
tcr  several  relapses,  he  at  leoffth  sunk  under  his 
sufferings,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May. 
The  dissection,  which  was  performed  by  the 
first  surgeons  of  the  capital,  proved  that  the 
sole  seat  of  disorder  was  in  the  intestinal  organs, 
and  that  the  brain  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state ;  the  developemcnt  of  that  organ,  so  emi- 
nently remarkable  in  M.  Cuvier,  was  observed, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  M.  Ferier,  and  is  ful- 
Iv  justified  by  the  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  his  talents.  A^  an  orator,  M.  Fe- 
rier was  energetic  and  impassioned  f  the  natu- 
ral warmth  of  his  temper,  added  to  the  irritabili- 
ty produced  by  illness,  frequently  imparted  a 
brmque  acerbity  to  his  style,  which  injured  both 
the  oratorical  and  moral  effect  of  his  eloquence 
but  his  reasoning  was  forcible,  and  his  style  coqn- 
mandin^  and  e&ctive>  It  is  not  our  province 
to  examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  politi- 
cal system ;  recorders  of,  not  actors  in,  the  great 
political  struggle  in  which  France  is  engaged, 
we  have  too  (men  bad  occasion  to  quote  the  en- 
thusiastic oulogiums  and  unmeasured  invectives 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  different  parties,  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  he  possessed 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  reproach  of  me- 
diocrity could  never  bo  applied  to  him ;  it  is  the 
attribute  of  genius  alone  to  make  warm  friends 
and  bitter  enemies.  Be  this  system  good  or  bad, 
it  will  at  least  be  allowed  by  his  strongest  op- 
ponents, that  the  course  he  adopted  from  con- 
viction, he  supported  with  unbroken  energy, 
surrounded  with  obstacles  of  evei7  description, 
opposed  by  ultra-royalism  abroad,  and  ultra-li- 
beralism at  home, he  opposed  the  single  bulwark 
of  his  undaunted  resolution  against  the  waves  of 
the  factions,  which— flowing  from  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  horizon— united  only  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  and  destroy  him ;  and  though  he  at 
length  sunk  under  the  mighty  conflict,  ho  hved 
to  see  his  system  adopted  uy  Europe,  and  died 
before  its  evil  consequences,  if  it  have  any,  could 
arrive  to  cloud  his  triumphi 

MARSHAL  SOULT. 
The  Baltimore  American  has  a  biographical 
notice  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  new  French  Pre- 
mier, from  which  it  appears  that  he  is  now  64 
years  of  age,  having  b^n  bom  in  March,  1769. 
lie  is  a  native  of  St.  Amand,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn.  He  entered  into  the  army  as  a  priva.te 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  risen  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  to  the  employment  of  Military  In- 
structor in  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
Maishal  Luckner,  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieuten- 
ant of  grenadiers.  Within  two  months  he  was 
made  adjutant-mvjor  and  captain;  this  was  in 
the  year  1791.  His  next  appointment  was  on 
the  staff  of  Hoche,  then  oommander-in-cbief.  In 
the  vuxm  year  he  commanded  a  regiment  under 


Gen.  Lefebvre,  and  distinfftiisbed  himself  so 
much  in  that  situation,  and  nis  services  under 
Jourdan  in  tiie  next  year,  that  he  was  brevetted 
of  Brigade  m  1794,  then  being  but  twenty-fire 
years  of  age.  At  the  battle  of  Alten-Kirchen, 
soon  afterwards,  he  made  that  memorable  de- 
fence and  Vetreat  which  acquired  him  so  much 
reputation.  He  had  been  despatched  to  the  left 
of  the  army  with  three  battalions,  and  one  bun* 
dred  and  fifty  cavalry.  In  the  mean  lime  a 
change  of  position  bad  taken  place,  and  lie  found 
himself  surrounded  by  four  thousand  Austrian 
cavalry.  Thoudi  repeatedly  summoned  to  sor^ 
render,  he  ralliS  his  forces  and  repulsed  several 
general  charges  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  car- 
ried his  troops  safely  to  rejoin  the  army.  He  also 
distinffuishea  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleums. 

Saiut  commanded  the  centre  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  When  Napoleon  was  giving  his  in- 
structions he  said  to  Soult,  ^as  for  you,  act  as 
Sou  always  do."  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he 
elayed  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Emperor 
to  attack  the  heights  of  Prat^n,  until  they  had 
been  repeated  several  times,  and  Bonaparte  ex« 
presed  mdignation  at  liis  disobedience.  ^^TeU  the 
Emperor,"  replied  Soult,  "that  I  will  obey,  but 
not  just  now.'^  He  was  watchinffthe  movements 
of  the  Russians,  and  when  he  dS  attack,  the  tri- 
umph was  complete.  Bonaparte,  who  had  seen 
the  manoeuvre,  rode  up  to  him,  and  in  the  pres* 
encc  of  the  whole  staff,  said,  ^* Marshal,  I  etteem 
you  the  ablest  tactician  in  my  empire"  After 
the  battle  of  Eyiau,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia. 


Revolutionary  Remikiscence.— The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  o(  a  letter  from  the  late  Hon* 
Judge  l^eters  to  Col.  John  Tmmbuli. respecting 
the  late  General  Thos.  Robinson,  or  Naaman*8 
Creek,  Delaware. 

A  davor  two  previons  to  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  no  (Col.  T.  Robinson)  was  selected  by 
General  Washington  to  command  a  picked 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  officer^ 
cd,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  and  procure  intel- 
ligence of  the  march  and  position  of  the  enemy, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means  lA 
a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  He  advanced 
with  aU  the  precaution  possible,  but  approach- 
ed too  near  its  main  body,  or  a  strong  advance^ 
sending  off  light  horsemen  frequently,  with  in- 
formation to  the  General,  throu^  both  night  and 
day.  At  length  he  was  pressed  on,  and  was 
obliped  to  sustain  a  powerful  attack.  He  drew 
up  his  command  behind  the  walls  of  a  bnr^ 
ground,  and  coolly  waiting  the  onset,  reserved' 
his  fire  till  the  enemy  was  within  thirty  yards.* 
He  then  gave  a  weft  directed  discharge,  and 
mowed  down  great  numbers  of  the  foe. 

But  he  met  with  a  severe  retaliation  |  for  a 
strong  corps  was  detached  to  intercept  bim,and 
through  superior  numbers  he  had  to  cut  hts  way« 
His  color  was  taken,  or  nearly  so.  but  nsscued 
by  unexampled  prowess  in  hiroselt  and  some  of 
his  detachment  In  this  struggle  be  received  a 
wound,  of  which,  though  not  alight,  he  was  un- 
conscious, till  he  began  to  bear  off  tiie  trophy. 
Per  varioi  ccmu,  per  tot  diacrinma  rercmi,  he 
brought  off  the  remnant  of  his  brave  but  unfor- 
tunate corps.    He  ^»«tttnied,  to, <i\u;,Hf9y  witk 
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only  thirty  tf  4tff  tiompanuonM^    The  General's 
^■■■iilMii  were  b^hly  wrought  up,  and  he  wait- 
ed  oa  the  bank  ortbe  BrandywiDe,  viewing  with 
poignant  solicitude  the  pataage  of  the  small  re- 
maioBof  his  chosen  detachment,  wadins  more 
tbui  knee  deep  through  the  stream.  For  Kobin- 
■oo  he  always  had  a  personal  esteem;  but  the 
fate  of  his  gallant  associates  the  most  deeply  af- 
fected his  sensibilities.    You  knov7  how  magna- 
wmcyiftly  the  General  could,  in  most  instances, 
caBtrol  his  feeliogi,  insomuch  that  adversity 
aeaoied  to  hare  no  power  over  his  conduct  ot 
coQBteoance:  but  on  this  occasion  his  usiuJ  ha- 
\kX  of  ohecking  his  sensations  forsook  him.    He 
spufiod  his  horse  into  the. stream,  drew  up  in 
metact  with  Robinson,  threw  his  arms  round 
hem  in  a  paroxysm  of  fervid  afiectioOf  and  mark- 
ed SLp^robation  mixed  with  penetratmg  regrets. 
The  ColoDel  has  often  told  me,  that  he  was  more 
•rercome  by  this  unexpected  reception,  than  by 
aU  the  toils  and  dangers  he  had  passed.    Bleed- 
ing with  wounds,  almost  prostrate  with  fktigne, 
and  nearly  incapable  before  this  to  sit  on  his 
horse,  he  with  difficulty  maintained  his  seat 
IV  hat  a  moment  of  rapture  for  an  hoBQrably,yet 
inevitably^  defeated  soldier ! 
— 1  ^     ^" 
LiTxaamr  Mbk,  by  some  extraordinary  fa- 
tality, seem  to  be  doomed  to  pecuniary  embar- 
ra—ment    Other  people  make  fortanes  out  of 
th^  labors,  while  they  live  and  die  banlo-uptB. 
I}yrtm«  with  the  enormous  sums  he  received  for 
his  brilliaiit  productions,  and  with  the  fortune 
he  inherited,  saw  his  fumiinre  and  library  pass 
uaderthe  baihff^s  hammer.    Roscoe,  too,  the 
onee  wealthy— the  talented  and  lamented  Ros- 
coe, was  stript  of  his  splendid  library  and  his 
splendid  fiirtuoe.    Moore  bad  to  quit  his  country 
OB  accooBt  of  pecuniary  embarrassment— not  a 
lasdtoffais  own;  but  the  treachery  and  (rand  of 
a  subordinate  whom  he  employed,  involved  him 
in  a  debt  of  90,000/,  we  believe.    And  hst.  not 
least.  Sir  Walter  Scott^  after  his  immense  labors, 
«nd  immeose  income  by  the  failure  of  others, 
left  not  a  single  pound  for  his  family,  but  left 
debts  to  the  amount  of  60^/.  or  80,000,  which 
will  sweep  away  every  thinff  he  left,  and  leave 
biscreditors  unsatisfied. — ^Happy  for  the  man  of 
senilis,  that  if  be  leave  no  soods  nor  chattels, 
tends  nor  teaaflMnts  to  his  family,  he  can  yet 
bequeath  to  the  worid,  what  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  creditors  and  catchpoles — the  monument  of  his 
genius  and  the  imroertality  of  his  name.    These 
at  least,  in  oammon  with  the  world,  maybe  in« 
herited  by  his  children — and  proud  may  they  be 
of  sack  an  iaheritaaoe. 


The  name  of  Carrdl  is  the  only  one  on  the 
Declaration  to  which  the  rmdts^ct  of  the  Signer 
is  appended.  The  mason  why  it  was  done  in 
this  case,  we  have  understood  to  be  as  follows:— 
The  Patriots  who  signed  that  document,  did  it, 
almost  Mteraliy,  with  ropes  about  their  necks, 
it  being  genenlly  supposed  that  they  would,  if 
unsQoccssful,he  hung  as  rebels.  When  Car- 
rofl  had  signed  his  name,  some  one  at  his  elbow 
remarked,  ^  ¥oa'll  get  leiear— there  are  several 
<£iisek\  name— they  will  not  know  whitoh  to  take." 
«Not  so,"  replied  he,  and  immediately  added 
*  af  Cam)ttoa.'%-nPorAi.  Jbumo/. 


Written  for  the  Casket. 
THB  I.AST  TEB  OF  XiOTB« 

*Ti8  i»a8t~the  last  fond  tie  is  broken 
TlMt  bound  me  to  romauco,  and  spoken 

The  last  word  breathed  to  love ; 
And  f  am  le(\  on  life's  dark  shore. 
Never  to  bow  to  woman  more. 

Inconstancy  to  ])rovc 
Oh  Beauty !  in  thy  magic  power 
Hath  pasiiod  away  my  manhood^s  hour, 

A  oonauint  earthly  heaven; 
But  destiny  hath  loof  decreed 
The  poet*s  hesrt  for  love  should  bleed. 

Though  ho|)e  and  bliss  are  given. 
That  I  have  sinned,  alas,  is  known, 
But  fiom  ill-fated  love  alone 

Those  sins  liave  sprung ; 
No  error*s  mine,  since  boyluMxTs  hour. 
That  was  not  caused  by  beauty*a  power, 

Or  by  love's  wHeh^  wmng. 

\\  ith  love  those  sins  have  past  fbr  ever, 
And  I  no  more  shall  err— no  never 

Again  in  beauty's  power ; 
The  last  lie  is  diMolveO,  and  broken 
The  silken  chain  and  love's  fond  token, 

Ail,  all  in  this  lone  hour. 

Oh,  I  have  knek  at  beauty's  shrine. 
And  worshipM  all  those  charms  divine, 

Devoted  poets  sing ; 
But  never  more  this  knee  shall  kneel. 
And  never  more  this  heart  shall  inki 

Love's  arrows  keener  sling. 

Henceforth  on  life's  eventful  tide. 
My  da)'s  and  years  ekall  darkly  glklc. 

Devoid  ot'joys  or  fears ; 
Life's  fleeting  hours  shall  henceforth  bear 
Diviwou  between  humble  i>rayer 

And  retrospection's  tears. 

Ob  when  in  boyhood's  happy  dsy, 
1  fiiBt  had  loved»lo  besuty's  sway 

First  bowed  the  adoring  knee ; 
I  little  thought  that  I  should  wake 
To  feel,  alas,  and  to  partake 

So  much  of  misery. 

Oh,  then  1  dreampt  that  life  would  prove 
One  constant  scene  of  blissfbl  love, 

Of  hopes  no  tongue  msy  tell ; 
But  oh,  'tis  past^ihe  vow  is  broken. 
The  tie  is  scvcr'd,  and  is  spoken 

The  last,  dread  farewell. 

My  harp— Oh,  yea,  my  harp,  thst  young 
So  sweetly  and  so  gaily  sung 

To  woman's  listening  ear- 
Shall  never  more  be  waked  to  song. 
Save  to  departed  joj's,  that  long 

Have  been  to  memorv  dear. 

To  blasted  hope,  to  former  love, 
ha  strings  again  shall  wake,  to  prove 

How  hard  it  is  no  more 
To  be  a  man— no  more  to  gaze 
On  woman's  charms,  no  tnorflf!o*nFa»e.^T^ 

Tb  lovo.  and  to  adore^^  ^y  VjVKJy  V^ 
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I*D  hide  me  firom  the  woiId~«nd  why  ? 
I  cannot  look  on  woman's  eye. 

So  witching,  and  not  move: 
1  cannot  mark  her  angel  grace. 
And  gaze  upon  her  heavenly  (kcc, 

And  fay  I  will  not  loTe. 

Tlirice  have  1  bowed  at  woman's  feetf 
And  thrice  ill-fated  love,  ao  sweet. 

Hath  fate  awarded  mine ; 
Just  at  the  hour  when  hope  ^vas  bright. 
Dork  disappointment  cast  its  bUght 

O'er  all  my  dreams  divine. 

Oh  happy  days  of  young  romance. 
How  blest  ye  seem,  when  I  but  glance 

Back  on  years  gone  by ; 
The  days  of  youthful  k>ve,  ye  seem 
Like  some  bright,  blissful  noonday  dream, 

Beneath  a  brilliant  sky. 

But  they  are  gOM,  attd  hcaoe,  to  iM, 
Virtno  my  guardian  saint  shall  be. 

My  heart  no  more  shall  sin; 
Free  from  all  errors,  life  shall  gUde 
Adown  death's  dark  and  narrow  tide,* 

To  peace,  the  grave  within. 

Ho,  Ira,  life  ahall  be  to  me 
One  scene  of  heartfeh  piety, 

Not  shown  in  outward  forms; 
My  breast  shall  be  as  calm  as  lakes, 
>M)ere  not  a  single  billow  breaks. 

Unruffled  by  life's  storms. 

MILFORD  BARD. 

PALESTINE. 

Betbpaok.— This  village  was  near  the  smn- 
mit  of  the  Moaot  of  Olives,  od  the  descent  upon 
the  eastern  side,  about  one  mile  and  a  balf,mxn 
the  temple.  A  large  number  of  Priests  resided 
in  this  place.  It  was  very  remarkable  for  4be 
mrwth  of  immense  qoantitiet  of  figs  and  other 
fruits,  hence  the  name  Bethpage,  from  phagciy 
green  figs. 

Bkthakv.— This  is  situated,  on  the  east  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  two  miles 
north-east  of  the  temple.  The  tract  of  groand 
that  bore  this  name,  reached  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  Mount,  then  commenced  Bethpage.  Mar- 
tha, Mary,  and  Lazarus  lived  here,  wad  at  this 
place.  Mary  poured  the  precious  ointment  on 
Jestts^bead.  Here  Lazarus  was  raised  finom  the 
dead,  whose  mansion-house  is  still  shown  to 
travellers.  His  Sepulchre  is  near  the  houseu 
which  the  Turks  hold  in  great  veneration,  and 
use  it  for  a  place  of  prayer.  You  descend  25 
steps  and  come  to  a  small  souare  room,  and  then 
creep  into  another,  in  whica  the  body  was  laid. 
About  6  rods  distant,  is  the  house  in  which  Mary 
Maffdalene  lived,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
the  fountain  of  the  Apostles,  so  called,  firom  the 
circumstance  of  their  usually  calling  there,  to 
refiresh,  between  Jerico,  and  Jerussuem.  The 
spot  is  now  shown,  on  which  Jesns  stood,  at  the 
time  he  blessed  the  apostles,  and  ascended,  on 
which  was  once  a  chun^,  but  now  an  octagonal 
cupola,  34  feet  in  diameter. 

Tflis  MomrrAiN.— This  was  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  tem|ile, 


about  1}  mile  to  the  summit.  It  extends  norlli 
and  south,  neariySmiles.  from  which  wasa  very 
commandmg  prospect  or  the  Temple  and  City. 
Here  our  Saviour  stood  and  wept,  over  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  delivered  the  prediction  relative  to  its 
destruction.  Groves  or  Ohve  trees  still  remain 
on  this  Mount.  It  was  separated  fi^om  the  city 
by  the  brook  Kidron,  and  the  vaUey  of  Jehoe- 
haphat  On  this  Mount,  Solomon  built  temples 
to  the  god  of  the  Amonites,  h^ice  it  is  callecTtlie 
Mount  of  corruption.  It  had  three  summits* 
Sokxnoii  built  his  temples  on  the  south  one;  our 
Saviour  ascended  from  the  middle  one;  die  north* 
em  one  is  called  Gallilee.  As  you  ascend  thn 
mount,  you  nass  many  Sepulchree  cut  with  in- 
tricate windings  into  the  rocks,  called  Sepul- 
chres of  the  Prophets,  and  vauhs  built  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Apostles.  On  this  ascent,  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  dictated.  AU  these  things  are  still 
shown.  The  grove  of  Olives  in  this  garden  is 
called  the  vaUey  of  fViUness,  or  silvan  donni^ 
tory. 

Gbthsbm ANK«— This  was  a  vilbge  on  tlie 
westsideof  the  Mount  of  Olives.  iWard  the 
bottom  was  a  warden  or  grove,  on  a  level  plot  of 
ground  about  15  rods  square,  lying  between  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  tiie  brook  Kidron  to 
which  our  Saviour  often  repaired  in  the  evening. 
This  is  now  covered  wi&k  Olive  trees,  some  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  then  standing. 
In  the  comer  of  this  gaotlen,  is  a  flat  rock,  said  to 
be  the  spot  where  Peter,  James  and  John  fell 
asleep  durinff  the  agony  of  our  Lord.  At  asmatt 
distance  is  the  place  where  our  Saviour  under- 
went that  bitter  p^art  of  his  passion.  Chily  eifffat 
paces  distant  is  said  to  be  the  path  in  which  Judas 
approached  his  Lord  and  said.  ^Haal,  Master.** 
This  narrow  path  is  separated  by  a  wall,  from 
the  rest  of  the  Ghurden,  as  an  accursed  piece  ef 
ground* 

Pott  Bit's  FiKLD«-^This  place  lies  south  of 
thecity  called  wj[«e<(imiia,  the  field  of  blood;  beinc 
purchased  with  the  30  pieces  of  silver  w^cb 
were  given  to  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  price  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.— Judas  having  brought 
the  money  into  the  Temple  and  thrown  it  down 
in  the  porch  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  the 
priests  thought  it  unlawful  to  put  it  into  die  Trea- 
sury for  ho^  purposes,  and  therefore  bought  a 
potter's  fiela,  as  a  burying  ground  for  strangers. 
It  is  shown  at  this  day.  It  is  a  small  idace  not 
more  than  100  feet  long  and  half  as  wioe,  coveiv 
ed  with  an  arched  roc«.  For  it  is  an  extensive 
vault  into  which  the  corpses  are  let  down.  It 
was  called  the  potter's  ndd  because  here  clar 
was  dug  to  make  earthen  ware;  and  iheJuUeire 
field,  l^cause  it  was  once  occupied  as  a  place 
where  a  Fuller  hung  his  cloth,  and  bleaching^ 


was  done. 


The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men 
and  women  is  owing  (sajrs  Swift)  to  a  scarcity  of 
words ;  for  whoever  is  master  of  language,  and 
hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  ^,in  speak- 
ing^ hesitate  upon  the  choiceof  both  \  whereas 
common  speakers  have  oolv  one  set  of  ideas,  and 
one  set  of  words  to  cbthe  them  in,  and  these  are 
always  ready;  so  people  come  faster  out  otf 
church  when  it  is  nearly  eD^>ty  than  when  % 
crowd  is  at  the  door. 


««  (9  "X  St  V  01  H  ii  «  «• 

MUSIC  COMPOSED  FOR   THE  CASKET  BY  ERASTUS  E.  MARCY. 
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Wake!  la  •  dy,    from  thy  balm  •  y 


And       lis    -    ten       to 


lay  ;  Fair  Cynink  amilea  up  •  on  the  deep,  with  many    a       sil  -  T^ry       ray :  The  ataia  withm  th^ 
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a  .  sure  ball,  In     n  -  lent    beau  -  ty         beam.    And  strains  of        fiu-rymu-sic     faU    iJp- 
AiMiarosa» 


oo    ibe      tist'ning  streanuThe  whisp*iing  breeze  steals  playfully  A  -  round  thy    syl  -  van  bow*r,  And 

Vlynce. 


daims  a  sigh  from   ev*ry    lea^  A    kiss  from  ev'  -  ry  flowV.  Then  wa  -  ken    from    thy    bahn  -  y 


sleep,  And  hie    with    me  a  -  way.  Where  Cynthia  siniles  upon  the  deep,  With  love-in  -  spi  -  ring  ray 


••AND    HAST    THOU    liBFT    MB,   I«OTB1H 

Werdt  by  J.  N.  AfAfFrrr,  on  the  death  cf  hU  daughter,— Jiikuic  composed  for  the  Casket^  by  M.  Hamriu 


And    hast  thou  left  mc,  love.       My         fiur    sweet  rose?       Thou'st  join'd  the  bleat  a 
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bove.  Be   .  yond  earth's  throes,    And  shall  thy  smiles  no      more       Such   soothing  sweetness 
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bring,    Like     E2den*s      sun  -  shine,     o*er     My 
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SECOND  yehse. 

I  Invc  no  place  of  reit.       The  oorda  around  my  heart 
For  cboa  an  fln) ;  Are  ftliaken,  thrillM  &  sere; 

TlieiMis«miii]rWQMi—  *TisbittemeMtopnrt 
Mjr  k>*e  is  daid !  With  one  so  dear. 


TflIRD  TERSK. 

Farewell !  as  thou  an  borne     But  we  sha  1  meet  above 
Ifeyoiid  my  siieht,  To  part  again  no  mor«». 

Regret  for  thee  f  mourn,         Whrre  blooms  mv  uiffcl  lore. 
My  heart*!  delisbl !  On  ihut  blcsi  sDOce, 
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1¥IT  AND  SENTIMEJWT. 


EPIGRAM. 
Dodging  the  door  of  coontd  **Oatch," 
A  thief  obsenred  'twus  oo  the  latch, 
P<^ed  in,  and  quick  again  popped  oat, 
Witn  wig,  and  gown,  and  riding  coat; 
Hien  wrote  to  tet  the  lawyer  Imow, 
That  he  ^had  served  him  so  and  so!" 
Adding  PoBtcript— *4  might  have  taken 
Cook  upon  Littleton^  and  Bacon, 
But  Lmn  to  me's  a  useless  study. 
For  I  am  rogue  enovgh  already." 

J&iUxnf  Pridt^^K  fiurmer  was  elected  to  a 
corporalship  in  a  militia  company.  His  wife, 
after  discoursing  with  him  some  time  upon  the 
advantage  which  his  family  would  derive  from 
his  exa&tion,  inquired,  in  a  doubting  tone— 
^  Husband,  wul  be  it  be  proper  to  let  our  chil- 
dren play  with  the  seigfabor's  now?' 

William  Pitt*— The  ^yjuWonoftfe  hours  of 
the  present  times  were  neatly  censured  by  him. 
^Mr.  Pitt,"  said  the  Dutchess  of  Goidon,''! 
wish  you  to  dint  wi^  me  at  ten  this  evening." 
^  I  must  decline  the  honor,"  said  the  premier, 
^  for  1  am  engaged  to  «t^  with  the  Bishopof  IJn- 
coin  at  mne.*'^ 

In  the  year  1777,  two  sddiers  took  a  fancv  to 
go  and  hear  a  sermon;  the  orator  was  Mr.  Mur^ 
rav,  well  known  for  his  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
another  preacher  exhibited;  but  his  doctrine 
was  diaiqetrically  the  reverse  of  what  they  had 
heard  in  the  morning.  **  Tom,"  said  one  of  them, 
*^  do  you  hear  how  dSforently  these  folks  preach? 
Which  of  them  do  you  intend  to  believe  r  ^  Til 
be  shot,"  says  Tom, '' if  m  believe  mther  of 'em 
yet  a  miile,  till  I  see  it  come  out  in  general  or- 


yetai 
den." 


£mu>ifTERT.— >The  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
which  had  just  returned  from  a  long^  voy- 
age, was  one  day  busily  en^loyed  in  bnnginff 
up  me  hammocln  on  deck  to  air;  and  as  each 
roan  appeared  with  his  load,  he  reported  the 
number  to  a  young  lieutenant  stationed  on  tiie 
poop.  An  Irishman  named  Murphy  was  near 
the  last  As  soon  as  he  gained  the  deck  the  of- 
ficer demanded  '*what  number?"  *M2,  your 
honor."  was  the  immediate  reply  "12!  that 
can't  be, look  again."  '* It  is,  your  honor."  "I 
teli  you  it  cannot  be ;  the  man  who  owned  No. 
12  dfed  of  a  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  has 
not  been  used  since."  '*  It  is  your  honour,"  was 
the  pertinacious  reply.  Down  jumps  the  officer 
off  the  poop,  struts  up  to  thehatninock,and  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  with  all  the  warmth  of  of- 
fended authority,  exclaimed,  **  Why.  you  rascal, 
what  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  it's  12,  when  it's 
deariy  444?"  "Lurd  kyve  your  honor,"  says 
Pat,  scratching  his  head,  and  casting  a  comical 
leer  at  the  officer.  "  1 6tg  your  honor  ^  thou- 
sand pardons;  but  I  always  thought  tyi  now  that 
3  times  4  made  12." 


A  gentleman  of  considerable  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  being  asked  whether  a  man 
possessing  genius  without  perseverance  and  sta- 
bility, or  one  of  a  dull  but  assiduous  character, 
was  tne  most  likely  to  prove  successful  in  life, 
replied,  that  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  throw  a  jfroio  to  a 
grmt  distance,  and  almost  equally  tilie  case  with 
a  ton. 

**I  expect."  said  a  young  physician,  on  his  way 
to  New  York,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera, 
"to  witness  a  great  many  deathbed  scenes  this 
smnmer."  "Doubtless,"  said  a  fiiend,  "if  you  get 
much  practice." 

epigram. 
"Let  the  loud  thunder  roll  along  the  skies, 
Clad  in  my  virtue,  1  the  storm  despise." 
"Indeed!"  cries  Peter,  "how  your  lot  I  bless- 
To  be  so  iheltered  in  so  thin  a  dress!" 

The  following  item  is  from  a  lawyer's  bill 
sunplied  by  a  &m  in  Red  Lion  Squire,  Londonj 
—"For  calling  on  Mr. — ,  but  vMorUmtUefy  did 
not  find  him  at  home,  Gs.  8d."  The  same  tmfoT' 
tunate  circumstance  occurs  five  times  in  as  ma- 
ny dfl^s. 

Dr.  PiTCAiRrfE.— Dr.  Alexander  Pitoaime, 
who  died  in  1713,  but  who  is  yet  remembered 
most  distinctly  in  Scotland  for  his  siting  Jaco- 
binism, his  keen  wit,  and  his  eminence  as  a  phy- 
sician, studied  his  profession  in  HoUand,  wnere 
he  was  for  some  ti  ne  the  preceptor  of  Boerhaave. 
His  political  principles  causing  Inm  to.be  no 
friend  to  theRepubhcan  Dutch,  ne  amused  him- 
self with  satirismg  them  in  verse.  Dull,  how- 
ever, as  the  Dutch  are  generally  esteemea,  they 
had  once  paid  him  very  smartly  in  his  own  cdn. 
Pitoaime,  it  seems,  took  great  offence  at  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  Universily  of  Leyden,  like 
s#me  of  those  in  this  country  at  a  more  recent 
pcuriod,  conferred  demes  upon  those  applying 
for  than.  To  ridicule  them,  he  sent  for  a  dipk^ 
ma  for  his  footman,  which  was  granted.  He  next 
sent  for  another  for  his  horse.  This,  however^ 
was  too  gross  an  affiront  for  ev^i  a  Dutchman  to 
swallow.  In  a  spirit  of  resentment,  an  answer 
was  returned,  to  the  effi^ct  that "  search  having 
been  made  in  the  books  of  the  University,  they 
could  not  find  ooe  instance  of  the  degree  ot  doc- 
tor having  been  ever  conferred  upon  a  horse, 
although,  m  the  instance  of  one  Dr.  Pitcaime,it 
appeared  that  the  degree  had  once  been  confer- 
rea  on  an  ass." 

Ettmoloot.— We  picked  up  the  following  . 
singular  etymdo^  the  other  day,  from  an  old 
paper.  The  word^  JV«o#"  is  not  ocarived  as  man 
supposes,  from  the  adjective  new^  but  from  a 

Sractice  that  obtained  m  newspapers  of  an  early 
ate.  of  prefixing  to  the  title  the  expressive  of 
the  tour  cardinaTpoints,  thus  :— 

E       W 

S 
meaning  that  their  inteDigenoe  was  derived 
froak'*aUouarter$(ftlieQiobe."  This  must  be 
allowed  tone,  at  least,  an  ingenious  etymology. 
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Bishop  Rundlc— Qneen  Caroline  pressed 
him  to  t^  her  of  her  knits.  **  If  it  so  please 
your  majesty,"  said  he,  **  I  will  tell  you  of  one. 
PersoDs  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kiiLzdom,  to 
•68  your  majesty,  when  yon  attend  Whitehall 
ChapeL  It  is  therefore  to  he  lamented  that 
ypu  talk  so  much  to  the  king  daring  dirine  ser- 
fice."  **  Thank  you,  my  lord  Bishop,"  said  the 
Queen,  '^Dovr  tefl  me  another  of  mv  faults." 
''That  I  will  do,  with  great  pileasure,'^  said  he, 
*^  when  you  hare  corrected  that  I  hare  just  men- 
tioned.'^ 

QcrsBTC  Bess.— A  courtier  came  mnning  to 
her,  and  with  a  face  Ml  of  dismay,  ^  Madam," 
said  he,  '^  I  hare  bad  news  for  you;  the  oarty  of 
tailors  mounted  on  mares,  that  attacked  the 
S|>aniards.  are  all  cut  off."  **  Courage,  friend," 
said  the  Quee^ *'  this  news  is  inde^  bad;  bnt 
when  we  conaider  the  nature  of  the  quadmpeds 
tnd  the  descriptiaD  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  think  we  hare  lost  neither  man  nor 
kone:* 

Retboorads  MoTEMxisT. — ^An  experienced 
school  teacher  of  oar  acquaintance,  lately  told  as 
the  following  story.  The  boy  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  deserres  credit  for  his^wit,  if  not  for  his 
pOBCtoali^.  He  had  one  winter  morning,  when 
the  ground  was  cased  in  ice,  reached  the  school- 
room at  rather  a  late  hour,  whereupon  Dominie 
injured  of  him  **why  so  tardyf "  ^Because,  sir," 
aid  he,  **I  lost  two  steni  backward,  where  I 
gained  one  forward."  'indeed!  and  if  you  slip- 
ped in  that  manner,  how  did  you  get  here  at  all?" 
''Why,  sir,  1  tamed  and  went  the  odier  way!" 

GAmRicK. — In  a  pamphlet  written  by  doctor, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Hill,  of  botanical  memory, 
«nd published  in  1759,  the  doctor  asserts,  thatm 
the  wofds  mrtuey  jitmnr,  Scc.^  Garrick  pro- 
Booneed  the  letter  tKkettiefeterti.  This  drew 
from  David  the  following  epigrammatic  reply, 
tddressedtoDr.  HiU. 

If  it  be  troe,  ms  yoo  say,  that  Pre  imored  a  letter, 
in  change  my  notes  soon,  and,  I  hope,  for  the 

better, 
May  the  just  rights  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
mreafterbe  fixed  by  the  toogae  and  the  pen; 
Most  de?ootly  I  wish  they  may  both  hare  tneir 

due, 
Aad  that  /may  be  never  nftittaken  for  U. 

LrmuuRT  OuzsLSBnifr^— Hume,  Smith, 
jod  other  Hterati  of  the  last  century,  used  to 
neooeiit  a  tatera  in  a  low  street  in  Edinbarg, 
<»ied  the  Potterrow ;  where,  if  their  accomoda- 
tmis  were  not  of  the  first  order ,  they  had  at  least 
op  oaase  to  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
Tict|nds<— One  day,  as  the  landlady  was  bring- 
Bffin  a  third  supply  of  some  particulariy  good 
^  she  thns  addrased  them :  ^They  ca' ye  the 
J»«rBisli,IbelieTe;od,if  ft^were  toca' ve 
the  «<«f«e«i,  they  would  be  nearer  tiie  mark.*'^ 

An  itinerant  preacher,  who  rambled  in  his 
*J!Ms.  f^MB  le^oefited  to  stick  to  his  text,  re- 
^^""ttiateeatliaiig  shot  would  hit  the  most 
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Dr.  Jobnson^— The  Doctor  met  a  ffenfleman 
in  Litchfield  who  had  lately  buried  bis  father. 
Afler  the  usual  salutation  be  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  ^l  have  not  seen  you,  sir,  since  the 
death  of  your  worthy  father.  He  was  a  man 
for  whom  I  had  a  great  respect,  as  a  parent  and 
as  a  clergyman :  and  I  doubt  not  your  having 
paid  erery  filial  duty  and  req>ect  to  his  latter 
days— aUeriating.  as  far  as  human  consolatioD  is 
able,  the  stmg^es  of  the  mind  under  the  ra- 
ins of  the  body.^It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  on  the 
due  discharge  ef  our  duty  to  our  parents— yoa 
feel  the  happy  effects  of  it.  I.  from  that  source, 
derire  no  comfort.  Too  well  know,  sir,  that  my 
father  (and  he  was  a  good  father,)  was  a  book- 
seller of  most  inferior  order.  He  kept  market, 
sir,  and  he  ordered  me  to  set  ready  to  attend 
him  at  Uttozeter.  I  refosedL  for  I  did  not  like 
the  office.  He  entreated— I  was  obstinate— 
and  so  it  passed.  Sometime  ailer  myfatber*! 
death  I  reflected  on  this  act  of  disobe<u«ioe.  I 
thought  some  contritioQ  was  necessaiy  for  such  a 
breach  of  duty.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter;  it  was 
market  day ;  I  went  to  the  place  where  my  poor 
father's  stall  stood;  it  was  a  rainy  day,  sir;  I 
palled  off  my  hat  and  my  wig,  and  stood  there 
tor  two  hours,  drenched  m  ram;  and  I  hope  the 
penance  was  expiatory." 

Mark  mid  a  Txb. — A  German  gentleman  bar- 
ing made  a  purchase  of  a  thousand  bags  of  coAe, 
directed  the  Irish  porter  of  the  mercantile  bouse 
to  which  he  was  consigned,  to  mark  the  co&e 
with  the  initial  of  his  paternal  name  (D.)  The 
pronunciation,  howerer,  was  unfortunate  fbr 
the  supercargiD;  ^maric  him,"  said  he,  ^mid  a 
Tee."  ''Yis,  your  honor,"  replied  Pat,  and  im- 
mediately stamped  erery  bag  of  the  precioot 
product  of  the  South  with  the  letter  T.  The  ir- 
ritated Oerman  lost  all  his  wonted  good  hamor 
at  seeing  the  bhmder,  and  as  the  looTOrs  on  were 
convuIsM  with  laughter,  the  following  diakgoe 
took  place: 

Dw— ««Mr.  Padrick!— Mr.  Padrick!  did  I  not 
dolt  you  for  mark  him  mid  a  Tee?" 

Paddy.— **Plaze  your  honor,  and  is*nt  that  a 
Tae?" 

D^'^Nol  Mr.  Padrick,  I  deh  yoo  to  mark 
him  mid  a  Tee!" 

Paddy.— *'By  my  soul,  sir,  and  there's  not 
never  a  modier's  son  upon  this  spot  here,  barrin 
it  be  Mister  O'Flanagan,  and  he^s  gone  home  till 
Ireland,  that  can  make  abetter  T^e,  with  a  hair 
brush,  than  yon  ones,  and  bad  luck  to  yoorsdf 
and  all  your  kin-folks,  take  that" 

So  sa3ang,  the  indignant  son  of  Erin  walked 
off,  swearing  that  he  coM  mark  ooffi^e-bags  as 
wen  as  any  thundering  Dutchman. 

Mirabean,  in  one  of  his  latdy  pubHshed  let- 
ters, gires  the  following  haraoroas  bnt  true  ac- 
ooont  of  the  well-known  tragedy  Corering  oo 
tiie  English  stage—**  Scenes  of  battle  and  car- 
nage," says  he,  **are  generally  preceded  by 
spraading  a  large  thick  carpet  upon  the  stage, 
to  represent  the  field  of  batUe;  and  it  is  after- 
wards  carried  off  with  the  dead  bodies,  to  leare 
the  trap-doors  at  liberty  for  the  ghosts,  who  ap- 
pear again  upon  the  stage,  in  tl^  acts  immeoi- 


ately  subsequent  to  the  engagement." 
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MICUASIi  WtGOtNB  tS  DBBT. 

DiH  is  a  mouae-trap— when  you  once  begin. 
You'll  find  it  no  gml  matter  to  get  in, 

But  rather  piiizling  to  ^et  out  aKain. 
This  fact  one  Micjiael  Wiggins  found  ao  true, 
'IImI  he  determined  to  get  out  of  new. 

So  took  op  lodgings  in  a  secret  lane. 
Here,  at  his  window  placed,  the  cunning  dog. 
Hugging  hhnoelf  on  being  thiiB  incofl. 

Bejlecting  on  the  horrors  of  the  Fleet, 
True,  he  exclaimed,  these  lodgings  are  but  meaflf 
And  in  the  day  I  cannot  well  be  seen^ 

Sdll  liberty,  dear  liberty,  is  ever  sweet! 

But  quickly  broken  were  bis  reveries. 
For  lo!  athwart  the  dusty  street  he  sees, 

A  wretched,  sinful  anddcspamng  elf, 
Fast'mng  a  rope  the  iron  lamp  post  round. 
Mounting  the  stene,  and  with  a  fatal  boond. 

Just  going  to  take  a  swing  and  hang  nnnsclt. 
Up  Michael  starts— compassion  lends  him  wings, 
Uushcs  down  stairs— the  door  wide  open  flmgs. 

And  With  bis  cries  the  neighborhood  ahirms. 
Arriving  just  in  time  the  rope  to  grasp, 
Uniie  the  death-dispensing  noose,  and  clasp 

The  sinking  victim  in  his  open  arms. 

Ah!  cries  the  prostrate  wretch,  in  deep  distrees, 
How  can  I  e*er  mr  gratitude  express. 


Saved  to  msnielf.  my  childmn.  and  my  wife; 
Oh!  that  myself,  my  vrife,  and  chiklren  sevien. 
May  daily  pour  your  name  in  prayers  to  Heaven! 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  to  whom  I  owe  my  life! 

Says  MicbaeLwith  ablush  of  modesii^ttse,     ' 
Pm  but  the  insmraient  of  Providence,        -    . 

Which  mighty  ends  by  humble  means  procures}     • 
To  Heaven  alone  your  gratitude  should  tend, .         .  ^     . 
In  me,  however,  view  your  ftittire  fHcnd;.    •       . 

My  name  is  Michael  JVtgMVU^wbAi  is  yooifef 

Quick  starting  up,  and  seizing  Mksbael  fast. 
So!  cries  the  man,  I've  found  you.  then  at  laat; 

There's  no  nrisiake— I've  nabbu  you  now,  my  laor 
Sly  as  you  are.  at  length  you're  feirlybilv  j 

I  am  a  fimJ^-^tUi  kiere  IS  a^t-, 

So,  master  fVtggtf*  come  ciong  is  gnad! 

SAtiB  OF  BAOHBIiOaSr 

I  dreamed  a  dream  in  the  nudst  of  my  alumbersf 
And  as  fast  as  I  dreamed,  it  was  coined  into  smaberi : 
My  tboogMs  ran  along  in  such  beautuol  metre, 
I  am  sure  I  never  saw  any  poetry  sweeter. 

Itseem'd  that  a  tew  h^,beai  fecendy  nwde. 
That  a  tax  on  old  Bachek>ffB*  podes  abould  be  lt«^; 
And  in  order  to  make  them  all  willing  ta marry. 
The  tax  vtna  as  large  as  a  man  oodd  weH  carry. 

The  Bacbdors  frumbled,  and  nid 'twere  nc  use— 

n\va8hotridinjo8tioe.asdhonid  abuse; 

And  deqiared  that  to  save  their  own  heart's  blood  fitAi 

spilling,  .  ,  .„, 

Of  soch  a  tax  they  would  never  pay  a  sbillmg; 

But  the  rulers  determined  their  scheme  to  punoe. 
So  they  set  the  old  Bachelors  up  at  vendiie: 
A  crier  was  sent  through  the  town,  to  and  fro. 
To  rattle  his  bell  and  his  trumpet  to  blow. 

And  call  out  to  all  he  might,meet  in  the  way. 
Ho.  fimy  old  Bachek)r8aold.l5EaettKlay; 
And  presently  all  the  old  maids  of  the  town, 
E^one  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown; 

From  thirty  to  aix^,  fahr.  red.  Old  pale, 
(^•very  description,  all  flocked  to  the  lale  : 
The  aoctkmeer  then  m  his  labour  began, 
Andcall'd  out  akHid  as  he  held  up  a  man. 

How  moeh  for  a  bacbekir— who  wanM  to  buy  ? 
In  a  twhikling  each  maklen  reqionded,  I,  lo- 
in abort,  at  a  very  extravaaant  price, 
Ihe  old  Bachelors  weie  aU  aoU  in  a  tnce. 


USB  ov  FHRBirotoaTr 

Away  with  all  doubt  and  misgiving, 

Now  Lovers  must  woo  by  the  book— 
Tliere's  an  end  to  all  trick  and  decehring;. 

No  man  can  be  caught  by  a  look. 
Bright  eyes  or  a  k>ve-bfeeding  dimple 

No  longer  their  witchery  fTing : 
That  lover  indeed  most  be  aimplc 

Who  yields  to  ao  sUly  a  thhig. 

No  more  need  we  fly  tlie  bright  glnnces- 

Where  Cupid  shot  arrowa  of  yore : 
To  skulls  let  us  limit  our  fancies. 

And  Love  by  the  bumiM  we  expbre ! 
Oh  now  we  can  toll  in  a  minute 

What  fate  will  be  ours  when  we  '9ired  r 
The  heart  has  no  passion  within  it 

That  is  not  engraved  en  the  head 

The  first  time  I  studied  the  science 

With  Jane,  and  1  cannot  tell  how, 
H'was  not  till  the  eve  of  alliance 

I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her  brow* 
Cb5iiaJi(fif  finely  expanding. 

The  largest  1  happened  to  5ee; 
Such  argument's  far  too  commanding. 

Thought  I,  to  be  practiced  on  me. 

Then  Nancy  came  next,  an)  each  feature 

As  mild  as  an  angel's  appears^ 
I  ventured,  tbe  sweet  little  creatm«. 

To  uke  a  peep  over  her  ears ; 
Vtsiructioenas,  terrible  omen. 

Most  vilely  devek>ped  did  lie ! 
(Though  perhaps  it  is  common  in  women. 

And  hearts  may  be  all  they  destroy.) 

-The  or^«n<iffl>«cA  was  in  Fanny; 

I  sbtiddered— 'twas  terribly  strong  I 
^Hien  fled,  fbr  I'd  rather  that  any 

Than  that  to  my  wife  should  belong, 
'    ;i  next  turned  my  fjncv  to  MaiT— 

She  swore  abe  l<Wea  nocking  but  me  ? 
How  the  look  and  the  index  could  vary,' 

For  naught  bm  tdf-love  did  I  see. 
Xocaiii^y,  silly  betraying 

In  Helen  a  paasion  to  roam, 
Spoke  such  predilection  fbr  straying— 

Thought  I— shell  be  never  at  home. 
-  •     Ob!  «NnewereBok>wlnth0fbrehead< 

I  never  ooold  settle  my  nrad ; 
While  others  had  all  that  was  hocrid 

In  terrible  swellhigs  behind. 
At  length 'twas  m)(  k)t  to  diacsw 

The  finest  of  skulls  I  believiB, 
Topiease or  to  puzzle  a  lover, 

TbBt  Spurxheun  or  Gall  cooM  conceive. 
'Tvrould  take  a  whole  age  to  decipher 

Ihe  bumps  upon  Emuy^  head ; 
So  I  said,  I  will  setde  for  life  here. 

And  study  them  after  we're  wed. 

SnVOBIYJiY* 

A  Frenchman,  who  English  wooU  team. 

Got  bold  of  an  ola  dictionary. 
But  had  not  the  aenae  to  discern. 

How  the  meaning  of  words  ofin  vary;^ 
He  ^und  that  to  *"  s^ueexe"  smI tor**  Mess** 

Werebothivottymoch  thestnKthmg; 
So  he  thus  a  tiiend  dkl  address : 

*"  Pray  squeexe  that  younc  ls<^  toamg." 
Like  most  of  the  French,  he  was  not 

At  trifles  accustomed  to  stickle; 
Soon  in  a  firesfa  hobble  begot,  .   .  ,,    ^ 

For  he  thought  to '  preserve' WM  to '  pickle  ;*^ 
So  thus  betook  leave  at  the  door— 

**  To  see  you,  dear  lady,  I  glad  am, 
And  till  we  meat  happy  onoe  lar 

Kind  Providence- pickle  yoir,  i 

FOM  MIMICAL.— A 

iaoQiBpanyto  i' 

wishea  to  make  «  <'•— «i;>  »- 
felkm,"  f^ioined  one  offfls  • 
get  a  $iim  out  of  yoa.''^ci  by 


,~A  fleotomui  bete  iltfMrhocly^praMif 
8iB»aaRii.  pettWy  «baerved  that  iher 
a alJirff ofhim.  *By  no  means,  mj  good 
m)  (MA  nflhiiitnnaMitora.  **we  onlv  want  to 
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OR  GEMS  OF 


Thy  gown  ?  why,  av:— come,  tailor,  let  us  see't. 

O  mercy !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  7 

What*B  this  ?  a  sleeve  7  ^tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 

What !  up  and  down,  carv*d  like  an  apple-tart  7 

Here's  amp  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop  :— 

Why  what,  a'de\  il's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  l-^Petnuhia, 
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I/atest  Fashions* 

Carriage  Dress^ — Cashmire  Pelisse,  with 
rich  shawl  borders;  plain  body,  with  two  square 
dppeti  with  borders;  blonde  rofi^lilac  terry 
▼enret  capote,  trimmed  with  an  ostrich  feather 
of  tbe8anieooloiir,anda  fallofChaatilly  bkmde. 

MoBTVTNO  Dress* — ^Dress  of  emerald  men 
terry  velret  rayee  aaJUme^  the  body  crossodwith 
folds.  Blonde  handkerchief.  MarmotU  of  Cban- 
tiDy  blonde,  with  pink  gauze  ribbons. 

THK  QUIDS  TO  DRJSSS* 

From  a  Ktiet  rf  letter*  Jrom  m  lady  m  Paris  to  her 

friend  m  LandotL 
Mr  Dear  Louisa, 

1  have  been  several  times  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  hare  yet  obserred  nothing  really  remarka- 
ble in  the  style  of  dress.  There  is  little  chan^. 
There  are  many  ladies  who  still  go  en  neghge. 
1  bowerer  obserred  many  of  our  most  fashiona- 
ble women  at  the  representation  of  ^La  Reprise 
de  Mo  se"  at  the  French  Opera,  who  had  evi- 
dently bestowed  great  care  on  their  dress.   The 

countess  of  C displayed  the  best  taste.   She 

wore  a  dress  oiwloun  mouueUne,  dalia  co- 
loar;  the  corsage  Aat  with  a  rich  blonde  man- 
tilla  which  fastened  before.  The  long  chantilly 
sleeves  were  remarkably  beautifuL  Her  hair 
was  roost  tastefully  dressed  with  white  feathers 
<ifmadeTate  length,  and  pearls.  I  observed  more 
ladies  with  Marabout's  plumes  and  golden  wheat, 
tban  last  year.  Flowers  in  the  hair  seem  to  be 
Itts  worn. 

The  make  of  dresses  change  so  little,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  new  to  describe.  One  of 
our  first  dress-makersj  however,  has  assured  me, 
that  trimmings  will  again  become  the  fashion 
tibis  winter  for  ball  dresses.  This  I  know  will 
fkaae  you;  for  plain  dresses,  such  as  were  worn 
kst  season,  could  be  made  by  ahnost  any  lady's 
ma^,  while  now  we  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
cboioe  of  an  el^^nt  tnmming,  wnich  will  ren- 
der it  easy  to  discover  a  dress  made  at  a  good 
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house.  I  think  I  recollect  hearing  you  say  that 
you  liked  flowers  mixed  with  ribbons;  that  is 
not  altogether  to  my  taste,  I  confess ;  but  I  sus- 
pect I  shall  be  obliged  to  yield  my  judgment  to 
l^ffher  authority 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  colours  which  I 
thoudit  likely  to  prevail.  This  is  now  deter- 
mine, and  the  prevailing  colours  will  be  mait* 
and  dalia.  The  first  heme  the  lighter  colour, 
will  be  the  most  distingue.  DaUa  is  seen  in  most 
houses;  I  much  regret  that  it  should  be  so  uni- 
versal, as  it  is  so  very  becoming.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  only  much  worn  in  bonnets.  U 
you  entrust  me  with  any  commission  for  the  pre- 
sent season,  I  shall  sena  you  a  dress  of  veloun 
epingle  armure  of  dcUia^  as  this  is  still  a  choice 
colour  for  dress.  Bonnets  continue  to  be  worn 
frightfully  small.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  find 
them  quite  extravagant.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand now  the  ^ood  houses  could  ever  have  en- 
couraged any  thing  so  absurd.  Herbault  has 
made  me  one  which  is  universally  admired ;  this 
somewhat  reconciles  me  to  it;  it  is  of  mow  satin, 
lined  with  velours  epingle  of  the  same  cok)ur, 
widi  2k/rimatee  feather,  and  a  single  bow  at  the 
side.  I  think  I  have  already  told  you  that  morn- 
ing bonnets  are  no  longer  worn  without  a  Uttle 
blonde  cap  under. 

Next  week  there  is  to  be  a  mnd  assembly  on 

the  domains  of  the  Duchess  1)'0 .    I  have 

had  some  extremely  pretty  things  made  for  the 
occasion ;— a  satin  pelisse  of  rate  Jerichoy  a  little 
trimmed  in  front  and  a  draperies  croisees^with 
which  I  intend  to  wear  my  mow  bonnet  For 
dress  a  robe  de  moire  rose  rayee  saiineey  with  long 
net  sleeves,  and  the  corsage  trimmed  with  blonde. 
i  intend  also  to  wear  a  small  white  crape  hat 
with  two  feathers. 

I  have  had  a  present  of  a  magnificent  bine 
cashemire  cloak,  with  lai^  pahn  borders,  and 
palms  for  the  tippets.  The  efiect  is  splendid, 
xou  may  judge  how  delighted  1  was  at  receiving 


.  *  Indian  coni ;— this  is  a  Ruslan  term. 
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it;  nothing  can  be  more  elegant;  and  I  expect 
it  will  be  mnch  admired  by  the  company  at  the 
chateau.  I  have  also  a  rery  pretty  cap,  smart 
and  youthful,  a  thing  by  no  means  common  in 
that  description  of  head-dress.  It  is  of  blonde, 
with  flowers  at  the  side,  and  a  wreath  behind, 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair. 

Aprons  have  a  rery  delightful  effect  when 
worn  under  the  dressing-gowns,  which  J  admired 
above  ail  things.  The  latter  are  made  of  India 
muslin  or  in  batUte  /tnon,  worked  all  over,  or  a 
coionnes  gothiques;  and  they  haye  large  pele- 
rines trimmed  with  Valenciennes.  The  collars 
are  also  trimmed  with  the  same  lace.  These 
dre8sing-m)wns  are  so  worked  as  to  hide  the 
seams.  They  are  all  lined  with  marceline  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

For  some  time  the  corbeUlea  in  which  the 
shawls  were  presented,  have  been  superseded  by 
a  cqffret*  I  have  seen  the  one  intended  for  Ma- 
demoiselle B — .  1 1  is  made  of  Palysandre  wood 
—of  an  exceedingly  elegant  shape,  lined  with 
white  velvet,  and  the  arms  inlaid  on  the  cover, 
Ddiich  is  quite  a  novelty.  The  little  gold  key  is 
in  the  best  taste.  1  have  only  seen  two  of  the 
cashemire  shawls  of  which  this  cqffret  will  be 
the  future  repesitory.  The  one  is  square,  of  vert 
angktU  with  a  large  border,  comer  and  rosaces. 
The  other  is  a  long  one,  harlequin,  with  a  black 
ground.    The^'  are  both  extremely  beautifuL    I 

saw  Mademoiselle  de  D yesterday.    She 

was  better  dressed  than  ever.  You  know  her 
passion  for  chalis.  We  always  see  her  with  the 
newest  patterns,  but  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
pretty  as  she  wore  vesterday.  It  was  striped, 
blue,  orange,  and  white,  in  oouquets  de  cashe^ 
ndre.  As  she  is  rather  stout,  the  stripes  suit  her 
admirably. 

Believe  me  yours  affectionately, 

A.  DK  M. 

Prom  the  8«turdoT  Eveoioff  Post. 

"I  CAWWOT  ORIEVE.'' 

The  fondest  dream  of  htppiuess 

My  spirit  ever  knew, 
The  brightest  pictureof  success 

My  f^DCy  ever  drew~ 
The  base  of  hopes,  as  purely  bright 

As  flattered  soul  could  wesve— - 
Has  Ttnished  like  a  dream  of  night, 

And  yet  1  caoDnt  grioTe .' 
•Yes !  *twas  the  source  whence  1  obtained 

A  balm  for  every  wo— 
The  only  fountain  thai  remained. 

Whence  earthly  joys  couW  flow ; 
Too  fondly,  bad  I  hoped  Hwould  last. 

Its  infloenoe  never  leave ; 
But  no,  the  soothing  spell  is  past. 

And  yet,  I  cannot  grieve  I 
My  spirit  will  not  deign  to  bow 

At  melanchoIy^s  shrine, 
Wbte  ii^iuiy  iniiictB  thebfew 

It  never  will  repine. 
No  power  now  can  break  the  speU, 

My  shattered  hopes  retrieve ; 
Yet  grief  shall  ne*er  ray  bosom  swell, 

Itwillnot,caiiiK)tgiievei  RUSTICUS. 


PRIZB    TAIiE* 

[The  subjoined  Tale,  from  the  pen  of  A.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.  has  been  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee as  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ooe  himdred 
dollars,  offered  bv  the  publisher  of  the  Casket, 
for  the  beat  Taie^  founded  on  incidents  con- 
nected with  American  History.  A  lar^  num- 
ber of  articles  was  sent  in,  many  or  which, 
however,  had  no  reference  to  the  subject  de- 
sired, but  showisktt  the  versatility  of  talent,  as 
the  real  ability  otAmerican  writers  in  generaL 
From  among  sQl  these,  the  following  has  he&a. 
selected  as  the  best.  The  literary  execution  is 
highly  creditable ;  the  incidents  are  stirring  and 
remarksible;  the  point  in  our  national  history 
chosen  by  the  writer  may  be  said  to  be  its  very 
crisis  i  and  we  doubt  not  of  our  readers  being 
well  pleased  with  this  new  gem  struck  out  by 
the  touch  of  literary  emulation.] 

The  Outlaw  of  the  Piues. 

A  TAI4B  OF  THB  BB2VOLUnON* 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1776,  th^  people 
of  New  Jersey,  experienced  their  share  of  fiie 
miseries  of  civil  war.  During  no  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest,  did  the  regulars  of  the 
royal  service,  so  shamefully  transgress  the  laws 
of  humanity,  or  the  rules  of  civinzed  warfieure ; 
as  when  in  their  march  through  the  Jerseys, 
boasting  of  the  conquest  over  the  '*  rebels,"  as  al- 
ready achieved,  they  drove  before  them  the 
dispirited  and  tentless  army  of  the  Colonies.  But 
horrible  as  were  the  outraj^es  committed  by  the 
chivalry  of  Britain,  upon  nelpless  women,  and 
superannuated  men,tney  were  fdlowed  by  an 
efiect,  eminently  serviceable  to  the  good  cause. 
Another  and  more  patriotic  spirit  was  roused  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  hitnerto  peaceiuland  indifferent 
ihhabitants.  'While  the  victorious  army  occu- 
pied the  country,  almost  without  the  shadow  of 
open  opposition,  and  its  commander  was  making 
his  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  the 
Colony,  that  spirit  was  busily  at  work,  eathering 
fresh  vigor  from  every  new  mstance  <x  brutaU^. 
Silently,  but  resolutely  the  militia  was  organized, 
and  prepared  for  insurrection  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. The  victories  of  Trenton  and  rnnceton, 
were  received  as  the  signals  for  action.  The 
enemy,  forced  to  retire  upon  New  Brunswick, 
found  himself  at  every  step  of  his  retreat  watch- 
ed, opposed,  and  pursued  by  the  maddened  yeo- 
nnjkiy  of  New  Jersev.  From  this  time  forth, 
the  militia  of  that  Colony  redeemed  its  charac- 
ter, and  under  their  favorite  leader,  Gen.  Max- 
well, did  good  service.  Tbev  never  forgot  or 
forgave  the  oppression  or  the  oppressor,  and 
needed  no  other  incentive  to  bring  them  into  the 
field— thus  teaching  the  invaders  a  lesson,  which 
they  might,  at  less  cost,  have  l^Lrned  from  his- 
tory, that  to  retain  the  obedience  of  a  people, 
their  affections  must  be  secured,  by  kind  and 
equitable  treatment. 

At  the  period  of  my  story,  the  royal  army  was 
in  almost  peaceful  possession  of  the  Jerseys,fhNn 
Burlington  to  New Toik.  TVashington,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  disbanding  annv,  had  retired  over 
the  Delaware.  Earl  Comwalhs.  in  rather  pre- 
mature contempt  of  his  enemy,  talked  of  ^  keep- 
ing the  King's  peace  in  New  Jersegrt  with  a  Cor- 
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potaVs  guard,**  and  had  disposed  of  his  troops, 
irith  more  regard  to  their  comfort  than  security, 
for  the  winter,  in  Burlins too,  Bordentown,  Tren- 
too,  &c.,  till  spring  shoiud  enable  him  to  urose- 
cute  and  complete  his  conquests.  It  was  late  in 
December,  the  cold  for  the  season,  was  unusually 
serere,  and  the  troops  rarely  stirred  from  their 
quarters  to  visit  the  mterior.  This  respite  would 
haTc  been  refreshing  to  the  harrassed  inhabi- 
tants, had  not  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  sol- 
diery left  too  free  sc^>e  for  the  more  desperate 
followers  of  King  George,  or  for  others  who 
uatirped  his  authority,  as  a  pretence  for  the  most 
disgusting  violence,  and  oftentimes  murder.  Of 
the  latter  obiss,  the  most  terrible,  and  Aill  re- 
membered in  the  traditions  of  the  country,  was 
one  Fao  AK,  ihe  leader  of  about  twenty  rumans 
— whose  perfect  insensibility  to'the  ordinary  fears 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  made  him  the  fit  chief 
of  such  a  brotherhood.  If  nature  ever  produced 
a  pafed  wrQ(ch,  without  a  single  redeeming 
trait  m  his  character,  Fagan  was  he.  There 
was  no  interesting  romance  about  his  motives  or 
bis  deeds.  For  the  pleasure  of  my  readers  and 
the  success  of  my  tale,  I  wish  there  had  been. 
But  alas !  he  was  actuated  by  a  poetic  hatred  to 
the  race,  goaded  by  no  undeserved  contumely. 
He  simply  robbed  for  cain^  and  murdered  to  con- 
ceal the  robbery.  Tradition,  which  loves  to 
dwell  upon  the  honesty  of  thieves  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  outlaws,  has  handed  down  no  deed  of 
tUg  to  relieve  the  blackness  of  his  name ;  and 
history  assures,,  that  he  possessed  no  quality  in 
conmioo  with  the  Corsairs  and  Massaroni^s  of 
modem  romance,  but  their  courage  and  their 
guilt  Tlie  hidinff-place  of  the  band  was  in  the 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  thence 
received  the  title  of  the  Pine  Bobbers,  from  the 
people  of  Oib  country.  Multiplied  instances  of 
violence  upon  women,  and  even  mere  children, 
who  fell  into  their  power,  had  rendered  them  the 
terror  of  all  classes,  sexes  and  ages.  Still,  in 
consequence  of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country, 
overrun  without  being  protected  by  the  English 
army,  they  uniformly  escaped  the  punishment 
dne  to  theur  crimes.  The  whijs^s  charged  their 
doiofis  to  the  credit  of  the  tones  and  refugees ; 
bntSie  calumny  was  undeserved.  The  robbers 
were  againd  both,  and  favored  neither.  They 
plundered  a  tory  in  the  name  of  Congress  and 
the  Cootinent,  and  were  true  ^  liegemen  to  the 
Crown,**  when  an  unfortunate  whig  chanced 
within  their  power.  The  period  of  my  tale  was 
admirably  calculated  for  their  operations  and  in- 
dustriously improved. 

I  must  now  mtroduce  my  reader  to  the  interior 
of  a  farm-house,  not  many  miles  from  Trenton. 
upon  the  hif  h  road  leading  to  Bordentown,  and 
within  view  of  the  Delaware.  The  appearance 
crif  things  denoted  comfort  and  ease,  if  not  wealth. 
Before  an  enormous  hearth,  upon  which  burned 
the  remnant  of  a  mighty  fire,  sat  four  individuals. 
The  clock — I  do  not  wish  to  create  unnecessary 
uneasiness—but  the  clock  Aoc?  ^ust  told  ontf.  The 
dresftof  the  party,  indicated  their  connexion  with 
that  peculiar  society,  ^  by  the  world  called  Qua- 
kers.'* Contrary  to  their  usual  habit  of  industry, 
they  were  unemployed,  and  evidently  waiting  at 
that  late  hour,  some  unusual  event  Beside  a 
table,  oo  whicn  lay  the  relinquished  books,  and 


needle- work  of  the  company,  sat  a  handsome  old 
man  of  about  sixty,  whose  ruddy  complexion, 
clear  eye  and  erect  form,  bore  evidence  to  an  ac* 
tive  spirit,  and  unbroken  constitution.  Though 
bis  area  strictly  accorded,  a  pbysio^omist 
would  have  doubted  his  adherence  in  o/Tthingty 
to  the  rales  of  his  sect ;  and  a  patriot  would  hare 
regretted  to  see  the  strength  tnat  frame  exhibit- 
ed, devoted  to  the  tillage  rather  than  the  defence 
of  the  soil.  In  truth.  Nathaniel,  or  as  he  was  ge- 
nerally called,  Nathan  Cdlins,  had  been  ms- 
owned.  by  the  meeting  for  divers  irregularitiea 
since  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  savoring 
too  much  of  the  "  world's  ways  ;**  and  especially 
for  encouraging  his  two  sons  to  join  the  army. 
Though  "  dealt  with"  after  their  fashion,  and 
nroud  rather  than  convinced  of  his  misdeeds, 
Nathan  retained  the  dress,  manners  and  opinions 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions, exhibited  a  most  jealous  regard  for  the 
principles  and  character  of  the  society,  when  as- 
sailed by  those  whom  it  rather  complacently 
terms  **  world's  people,**  as  distinguished  by  that 
"  singularly  gifted  luindful,  who  obey  the  disci- 
pline of  Fnends."  It  was  in  expectation  of 
the  return  of  these  young  men  from  the  army* 
whence  they  were  expected  to  be  discharged  for 
the  winter,  that  the  family  waited  at  the  unusual 
and  ominous  hour,  above  recorded.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  notice  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  they 
had  chosen  the  night  to  cross  the  river,  and  had 
been  expected  at  least  an  hour  before.  The 
other ''  Friends*'  were  females.  Hannah  Collins, 
Nathan's  companion,  was  a  fine  looking  portly 
old— lady,  we  should  say,  were  it  not  strictlT 
against  toe  disciphne — ^for  lady  she  was.  Though 
we. must,  lest  ofience  should  come,  desi^ate 
Friend  Hannah  as  an  old  tDotnan,  Bachel — ^no 
matter  for  her  other  name—was  in  her  fortieth 
year,  and  stood  in  about  that  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  the  family.  She  was  prim,  complacent, 
kind-hearted  and  single,  and  now  on  a  visit  to 
"Cousin  Hannah.'*  Amy,  Nathan's  daughter, 
completed  the  party  now  assembled,  and  was  an 
animated  specimen  of  that  very  interesting,  mis* 
chievous  and  simple-hearted  class  of  young  wo- 
men, who  dress  plainly— when  they  cannot  help 
it— and  marry  out  of  meeting,  when  they  please, 
whether  "  friends  consent"  or  not.  She  was  clad 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  there 
was  no  forbidden  color,  or  unlawful  garment, 
but  BO  as  to  infringe  its  tpirU  as  far  as  sne  dare, 
by  a  certain  nameless  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials, showing  to  great  advantage  a  perfect  figurio 
and  most  winning  face,  for  quaker  girls  are  but 
mortal  women  after  aU. 

Amy  and  her  father  sat  in  silence,  watching 
with  great  apparent  anxiety,  the  progress  of  the 
fire.  The  two  elder  ladies  were  in  conversa- 
tion which,  however,  was  principally  carried  on 
by  Cousin  Rachel,  and  did  not  seem  particularly 
to  interest  the  mother,  whose  attention  was  fre- 

auently  attracted  by  the  tread  of  passengers  on 
le  road,  or  by  the  wind,  which  sounded  like  hu- 
man voices  in  the  distance,  as  it  gently  moaned 
through  two  or  three  pines,  which  stood  near  the 
house.  The  former  was  discoursing  of  some 
meeting,  at  which  she  had  been  present. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  the  boys,' 
interrupted  the  father,  nsmg  from  his  seat  and 
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walking  to  a  window,  which  looked  towards  the 
river. 

"  Perhaps,  father,  they  hare  failed  to  cross  the 
river,"  said  Amy,  "it  was  choaked  with  ice  at 
sundown." 

*'*  The  boys  would  not  mind  that— surely  those 
lazy  Hessians  have  not  ventured  out  this*  cold 
night" 

''  Something  may  have  made  their  stay  neces 
sary,  if  it  be  true  tliat  the  army  has  almost  all 
deserted,  they  cannot  be  spared,  and  would  not 
%oifh  to  be." 

*^I  hope  not;  but  1  don't  believe  it;  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish falsehood  intended  to  discourage  us." 

'*  Indeed,  Nathan,  I  fear  it  is  true,  more  par- 
ticularly bv  what  is  reported  of  their  suffering 
state,"  said  Hannah. 

"Does  thee?  then  1  have  it  on  my  mind  to  follow 
the  boys,  what  dost  think,  Hannah  ?  and  show 
them  how  an  old  quaker  can  fight,  they  say  the 
younff  ones  do  pretty  well." 

"  Oh  Nathan,  how  thee  talks." 

'*  I  am  in  earnest,  Hannah !  If  1  were  sure 
Pagan  would  not  pay  you  a  visit  in  my  absence." 

Footsteps  were  hesird  advancing  up  the  ave- 
nue from  the  road. 

^'  There  they  arc  at  last,"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Amy. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Nathan,  as  with  the  placid 
manner,  chanicteristic  of  a  Friend,  he  moved  to 
a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  kitch- 
en door,  at  which  a  knocking  had  commenced. 
He  could  distinguish  six  men,  armed  and  e<)uip- 
ped  like  militia  men,  and  another,  whose  pinioned 
arms  proclaimed  him  a  prisoner.  His  sons  were 
not  of  the  party :  and  as  the  persons  of  the  stran- 
gers were  unknown,  and  the  guise  of  militia 
man  often  assumed  by  Fagan,  our  friend  was  not 
"  easy  in  his  mind  how  to  act."  His  first  idea 
was  to  feign  deafness,  but  a  second  knock,  loud 
enough  to  wake  all  but  the  dead,  changed  his  in- 
tention—he raised  the  window  and  nailed  the 
men: 

"  Friends,  what*s  your  will  ?" 

"  A  little  refreshment  of  fire  and  food,  if  you 
please ;  we  have  been  far  on  duty,  and  are  half 
frozen  and  auite  starved." 

**  We  don't  entertain  them  who  go  to  war." 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  not  refuse  a  Tittle  refresh- 
ment to  poor  fellows  like  us,  this  cold  night ;  this 
would  be  as  much  against  the  principle  of  your 
society  as  war." 

"  Thee's  from  Trenton  ?" 

"  No,  1  thank  you;  Nathan  Collins  is  too  well 
known  as  a  friend  to  the  country,  and  an  honest 
man,  to  aid  a  refugee— we  know  that." 

"  Soap  the  old  fox  well,"  whispered  one  of  the 
band. 

"  Come,  friend,  make  haste  and  let  us  in,  we 
are  almost  famished,  and  have  far  to  go  before 
sunrise,  or  we  may  chan^  places  with  our  pri- 
soner here,  before  suntet " 

^*  But  what  does  the  party  here,  ^is  side  the 
river,  right  under  the  Hessians*  nose,  if " 

"  Oh,  we  are  minute  men,  sent  from  within, hy 
Capt.  amalicress,  to  seize  this  deserter— don't 
you  mean  to  let  us  in  f " 

Nathan  closed  the  window  and  said—"  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  these  men — ^Amy  call  the 
boys:  tell  them  make  haste  and  bring  their  guns, 


but  keep  them  out  of  sight,  where  they  will  be 
handy." 

As  the  command  was  oheyed,  and  the  three 
young  men,  laborers  on  the  farm,  appeared,  and 
plac^  their  guns  behind  the  inner,  their  master 
unbolted  the  outer  door  and  admitted  five  of  the 
armed  men — the  prisoner  and  one  of  his  captors 
remaining  without.  Nathan  thought  this  unne- 
cessary of  so  cold  a  night,  and  a  httle  suspicious 
— "  Will  not  thy  companions  enter  also." 

"  No—thank  you ;  he  guards  the  prisoner.'* 

"  But  why  may  not  the  prisoner  too  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  he's  nothing  but  a  deserter.  The 
cold  wgl  be  good  for  Am.'* 

"  I  must  say,"  quoth  Nathan,  *  exercised,*  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  past  endurance,  "thy  con- 
duct neither  becomes  thy  nature  as  a  man,  or 
thy  calling,  which  should  teach  thee  more  feel- 
ing— I'll  take  the  poor  fellow  something  to  cat 
myself." 

The  old  man  bad  reached  the  door  on  his  mer- 
ciful errand,  meaning  it  is  true,  to  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity at  tlte  same  time,  when  he  who  had  acted 
as  leader  of  the  partv,  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  his  host's  breast,  pushed  him 
rudely  back.— **  Stand  back — back,  I  say  "—and 
then  m  a  cooler  aii^-"and  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, if  you  are  a  quaker." 

Th^re  was  a  momentary  strusglein  Nathan's 
mind,  whether  to  knock  the  fellow  down,  as 
from  appearances  he  easily  might,  or  to  yield,  in 
obedience  to  his principlet,  "It  was  strongly 
on  his  mind,"  be  confessed,  to  pursue  the  former 
course ;  but  prudence  conquered,  and  he  qui- 
etly withdrew  to  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment> 
where  his  men  loung^  on  a  bench,  apparently 
half  asleep,  and  indistinctly  visible  in  the  light 
of  the  fire  and  one  small  candle,  which  burned 
near  the  strangers.  In  the  interim,  the  old  cook 
had  been  summoned,  and  had  arranged  some 
cold  provisions  on  the  table.  "  Old  £inte,"  as 
she  was  universally  called,  must  be  introduced 
in  form.  She  was  the  child  of  Indian  and  nra- 
latto  parents,  but  possessed  none  of  the  features 
of  her  darker  relation,  except  a  capacious  mouthy 
and  lip  to  match.  She  refused  to  associate  with 
either  negroes  or  Indians,  considering  herself  as 
belonging  to  neither,  and  indulging  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  both.  Her  favorite  term  of  re- 
proach was  "  InjifC^  and  "  ^igeer"  and  when 
they  failed  separately  to  expressber  feelings,  she 
put  the  two  together,  a  compliment  always  paid 
the  Hessians,  when  she  had  occasion  to  mentioQ 
them.  A*party  of  these  marauders  had,  on  a 
visit  to  her  master's  house,  stolen  her  fall's  store 
of  sausages;  thenceforth  she  vowed  eternal  en- 
mity to  the  race,  a  vow  she  never  forgot  to  the 
da/of  her  death. 

The  strangers  ate  their  repast,  showing  any 
thing  but  confidence  in  their  entertainer,  and  ate, 
each  man  with  his  gun  resting  on  his  shoulder. 
During  the  whole  meal,  he  who  called  himself 
their  captain,  was  uneasy  and  restless.  For  some 
time  he  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  very  close 
scrutiny  of  the  household,  who  occupied  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  kitchen— a  scrutiny  which,  owing 
to  the  darkness,  could  not  yield  him  mucn  satis- 
faction. He  then  whispered  anxiously  and  an- 
grily with  his  men.  who  answered  in  a  dogged 
obstinate  fashiooi  tnat  evidently  displeased  nim ; 
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tin  6iiaDy  risiiif  from  his  seat,  he  bade  them  fol- 
low,  and  scarceW  taking  time  to  thank  Nathan 
for  his  food  and  nre.  pa^ed  out  of  the  door  and 
made  hastily  from  the  house. 

^WeU  now, that  beats  me!"  said  Elnathan, 
as  he  and  his  comrades  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment,  at  the  abrupt  departure  and  singu- 
lar conduct  of  their  guests. 

**  That  are  a  queer  lark,  anyhow  !*'  responded 
John, ''  it  beats  aU  natur !" 

"  The  Injins,"  said  Ann, « if  that  is  not  Fagan 
or  some  of  his  gang,  never  trust  me ! — ^wbv  did 
yoQ  not  give  'em  a  shot,  the  tarnal  thieves  r* 

But  our  household  troop  were  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  their  visitors,  to  interrupt  their  retreat. 
The  house  was  secured  again  and  the  men  had 
thrown  themselves  down  before  the  fire,  and 
soiDe  of  them  were  already  asfeep,  when  another 
knock  at  the  same  door,  brou^t  them  as  one 
man  to  tibeir  feet.  On  opening  the  door,  a  labo- 
rer attached  to  a  neighboring  farm,  presents  1 
himself,  breathless  trom  haste  and  abnost  dead 
with  fear.  When  he  so  fsir  recovered  his  speech 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  his  story,  he  proved  to  be  the 
man  whom  the  pretended  mihtiamenhad  brought 
with  them  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  captors,  notbmg 
less  than  Fagan  and  a  portion  of  his  band.  They 
had  that  nignt  robbedf  five  different  houses  be- 
(ore  they  attempted  our  friend's.  Aware  that 
his  SODS  were  from  home,  thfiv  expected  to  find 
the  old  man  unsupported,  but  having  gained  ad- 
mission into  the  house,  they  were  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  three  additional  men.  Fagan , 
however,  was  bent  upon  completing  their  enter- 
prise, in  spite  of  all  opposition;  but  his  followers 
obstinately  refused.  At  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  a 
bitter  quarrel  ensued,  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, Fagan  taxing  his  men  with  cowardice.  But 
the  fear  of  pursuit  silenced  them  at  length.  The 
next  question  was,  how  to  dispose  of  their  pri- 
ized  in  oneof  their  ^af- 


,  whom  they  had  seized 
fairsJ'  and  for  want  of  some  means  of  securing 
him,brought  with  them.  Fagan,  as  the  sbort^ 
way,  prof^sed,  as  he  had  before,  to  cut  his  throat; 
but  the  propoKBd  was  overruled  as  unnecessary. 
Ue  was  unbouml,  and  upon  his  solemn  promise 
to  return,  without  giving  the  alarm,  to  his  own 
home,  one  of  the  band  retumecThim  his  silver 
buckles  and  a  little  money  they  had  abstracted 
finom  his  chest  In  consideration  whereof  he 
made  to  the  nearest  house  and  gave  the  alarm, 
impdled  by  instinct  more  than  any  thing  else— 
bemg  fairly  frightened  out  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  a  reasonable  being. 

The  above  relation  was  mtemipted  oy  an  ex- 
pkision  of  fire  arms,  which  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  dear,  frosty  night.and  startled  even  Nathan. 
Another  and  anotter  roUowed  before  a  word  was 
ottered* 

*•  What  can  that  be?  It  must  be  at  Trenton. 

^  By  )ingo,"  exclaimed  Elnathan,  forgetting  in 
his  excitement,  that  his  master  was  present,  '*  if 
I  don't  believe  our  men  ain't  giving  the  Hessians 
a  salute  this  morning,  with  ball  co^re^e*— there 
it  goes  a^ain!— I  say,  John,  it's  a  piert  scrim- 


In  his  own  anxiety,  Nathan  forgot  to  correct 
his  servant's  prdfanity.  "It  must  be— but  how 
they  got  over  through  the  ice  without  wings—" 


*'  No  matter  zackhr  how,  marster,  its  them, 
I'll  warrant ;  them's  hard  plums  for  a  Christmas 
pudden,  ha !  ha !  they  get  it  this  morning,  them 
tarnation  Hessian  niggers  !" 

"  Ann,  thee*U  never  forgive  the  Hessians,  thy 
sauMLges  and  pork." 

*'  Forgive— not  I.  All  my  nice  sassages,  and 
buckwheat  cakes,  ready  buttered^-and  all  for 
them  'are  yaller  varments." 

The  firing  having  continued  some  minutes, 
though  less  in  volfeys  than  at  first,  gradually 
ceased,  and  all  was  quiet, as  ffnothingnad hap- 
pened to  disturb  the  deathlike  stilk^  of  tne 
night.  Yet,  in  that  brief  half  hour,  the  fate  of  a 
continent  was  decided — ^the  almost  desperate 
cause  of  the  colonies  was  retrieved— the  ode  of 
misfortune  was  turned  back  upon  the  foe— a 
long, and  fearful  struggle  rranained;  but  from 
that  ni^t  the  friends  of  liberty  ceased  to  de- 
spond m*  success.  They  were  successful  umk 
ea,  and  in  a  good  cause,  with  the  smile  of  beaveo 
on  their  exertions,  they  could  not  faiL  Fellow 
countrymen,  children  of  a  race  of  patriots,  it  is 
your  no  less  arduous  and  eouaUy  noble  task  ta 
preserve  the  liberties  your  fathers,  at  so  fearful 
a  cost,  achieved  for  you  and  your  sons. 

The  attention  of  Nathan  was  diverted,  b^  this 
first  incident,  from  the  other  events  of  the  m^t ; 
but  was  soon  recalled  to  the  pursuit  of  the  rob- 
bers, and  the  relief  of  their  victim ;  who,  from 
their  late  prisoner's  account,  had  been  left  in  aa 
unpleasant  condition.  His  men  being  despatch- 
ed to  collect  aid,  Nathan  now  remaiiMd  with  old 
Anne,  the  sole  efficient  defender  of  the  house* 
He  was  not  doomed  to  wait  their  return  undis- 
turbed—the indistinct  sound,  as  of  many  feet, 
was  heard  rapidly  advancing  along  the  load  to 
Bordentown. 

"  I^s  them  Hessians,"  said  Anne.  But  Nathan 
thought  not— it  was  not  the  tread  of  regular 
troops,but  the  confused  rush  of  a  multitude.  He 
hastened  to  an  upper  window  to  reconnoitre. 
The  day  had  begun  to  break,  and  he  easily  dis- 
tinguished a  large  body  of  men  in  Hessian  uni- 
form, hurrying  along  the  road  in  broken  ranks* 
As  they  came  nearer,  he  perceived  many  indi- 
viduals, half  clad,  and  imperfectly  equipped. 
The  whole  c(msisted  of  about  six  hundred  men. 
Before  their  rear  was  lost  behind  a  turn  in  the 
road,  another  body  appeared  in  rapid  pursuit. 
They  marched  in  closer  order,  and  more  regular 
array.  In  the  stillness  of  the  morning  the  voice 
of  an  officer  could  be  distinctly  heard,  urging  oq 
the  men.  They  bore  the  well  known  standard 
of  the  colonies.  It  all  flashed  on  Nathan's  mind 
—Washington  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was 
in  pursuit  of  the  routed  foe.  The  excited  eld 
man  forgot  his  years,  as  he  almost  sprang  down 
stairs  to  the  open  air,  proclaiming  the  tioings  as 
he  went.  •  Even  the  correct  Hannah,  who  had 

E reserved  her  faith  unbroken,  in  spite  of  her 
usband's  and  son's  contumacy,  and  the,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  particular  Rachel,  were  startled 
from  their  usual  composure,  and  gave  vent  to 
tbeirjoy. 

'*  Well,  now,  doee  thee  say  so;"  said  the  ktten 

eagerly  roilowing  the  others  to  the  door.   **l 

hope  it  is  not  unfriendly  to  rejoice  for  suoh  i 

cause." 

(« I  hope  not,  cousin  RachaeV  saud  Amy,  ^  mil 
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to  be  proud  that  ow  bojrs  hare  had  a  share  in  the 
glorious  deed." 

Amy  was  left  to  herself,  and  broke  loose,  upon 
this  occpsion,  from  the  bonds  of  Quaker  pro- 
priety ;  but  no  one  obseired  the  transgression— 
except  old  Anne. 

'♦That's  right,  Amy  Collins;  I  like  to  hear 
you  say  so.  now  them  Hessians  can  run— the 
tarnal  niggars— they  steal  sassa^  better  than 
they  stand  bullet -i.  I  told  'em  it  would  be  so, 
when  they  was  here  bemizzlen  my  bucket  cakes, 
in  plain  English  ;  only  the  outlandish  Injins 
couldn't  understand  fiieir  mother  tongue.— 
lliey're  got  enough  swallowen  without  chawen, 
this  morning.  I  wish  'em  nothen  but  Jinerel 
Maxwell,  at  their  tails,  tickling  'em  with  conti- 
nental bagnets." 

"  That  friend*  speaks  my  mind,"  said  Elna- 
than,  with  a  half  sanctimonious,  half  waggish 
look,  and  slight  nasal  twan^.** 

**  Mine,  too."  as  devout^  responded  a  com- 
panion, whom  ne  had  just  brought  to  assist  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  robbers. 

The  whole  family  had  assembled  at  the  door 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  troops.  The  front 
ranks  had  already  passed  down  the  road,  when 
a  horseman,  at  full  speed,  galloped  along  the  line 
of  march  to  the  extrome  right,  and  commanded 
a  halt.  After  a  few  minutes'  aelaj,  two  or  three 
officers,  followed  by  a  party  carryw^  a  wounded 
man,  emerged  from  the  ranks,  and  approached 
the  house.  This  was  too  much  for  tne  compo- 
sure of  our  late  OFerjoyed  family ;  all  hastenea  to 
meet  their  wounded  or  dead  relation,  but  were 
disappointed  agreeably— the  brothers  were  in- 
deed of  the  pari^,  but  unhurt. 

**  Charles— boys— what  means" — 

"Nothing,  father,  except  that  we  paid  the 
Hessians  a  friendly  visit,  this  momins.  You  saw 
them?" 

•*  A  part— where  are  the  rest  ?" 

^  Oh,  we  c6uld  not  consent  to  turn  them  out  of 
their  comfortable  quarters  this  cold  night,  so  we 
insisted  on  their  remaining,  having  nrst  cone 
through  the  trifling  ceremony  of  grounding  their 
arms.^' 

"  But  why  not  pursue  them  ?" 

*'  We  have  orders  to  stop.  If  they  should  have 
heardthe  firing  at  Bordentown,  they  might  be 
crpmlKJttihis  way,  and  a  meeting  would  not  be 
coDteSKmguit  now" 

The  g^Kng  between  the  young  soldiers,  and 
their  more  peaceful  relatives,  could  not  have 
been  m6re  cordial,  if  their  hands  had  been  un- 
stained with  blood.  Nathaniel  proffered  refresh- 
mentto  the  whole  detachment ;  old  Anne  trem- 
bl^for  her  diminished  stock  of  sausages,  and 
remarked  to  Elnathan,  that  it  would  take  *'  a 
tarnal  griddle"  to  bake  cakes  for  *'  all  that  posse 
cotatus."  But  the  offer  was  declined  b^  the 
officer  in  command,  who  only  desirod  our  friends 
to  take  charge  of  the  wounded  Hessian,  whom 
his  own  men  had  deserted  in  the  road. 

la  the  mean  while  about  forty  men  had  assem- 
bled at  Nattian's  summons  to  pursue  the  robbers, 
some  of  ih^  having  first  visited  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  previous  nighf  s  depredations. 
In  one  instance  they  found  a  fiaurmer  tied  in  his 
own  stable,  with  his  horse  gear;  and  his  wife 
with  the  bed  cord,  to  some  of  the  forniture  in 


her  own  apartment.  In  another  place,  the  whole 
household  was  quietly  disposed,  down  a  shallow 
well,  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  half  froeen. 
In  a  third,  a  solitary  man,  who  was  the  only  in- 
mate at  the  time,  having  fled  in  his  fright  to  the 
house  top,  was  left  there  by  the  unfeeling  thieves 
who  secured  the  trap  door  within.  But  the  last 
pu^  who  arrived  had  a  bloody  tale  to  telL — 
They  had  been  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Farr,  the 
sexton  to  a  neighboring  Baptist  Church;  a  re- 
putation for  the  possession  of  concealed  gold, 
proved  fatal  to  hiiu.  On  entering  his  house,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open,  the  party  sent  to  his 
relief,  stumbled  over  his  body.  After  having 
roost  cruelly  beaten  him,  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
ing the^ld  he  was  said  to  possess,  the  murderers, 
upon  his  obstinate  denial,  pieroed  him  in  twen^ 
places  with  bayonets.  His  old  bedridden  wife 
was  still  alive  in  her  bed,  though  the  blood  had 
soaked  through  the  miserable^llet,  and  ran  in 
a  stream  into  the  fire  place.  Their  daughter,  a 
woman  of  fifty  years,  fled  the  house  as  the  mur- 
derers entered,  and  was  pursued  by  one  of  them, 
nearly  overtaken,  and  even  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  his  bayonet ;  but  his  foot  slipped  in  making 
the  thrust,  and  she  escaped  slightly  hurt 

Thifr  bloody  business  aroused  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  a  persevering  and  active  pursuit  was  com- 
menced. The  murderers  haa  many  miles  to 
traverse  before  th^  could  reach  a  safe  retreat, 
and  were  obliged  to  lighten  themselves  of  their 
heavier  plunder  in  the  chace.  Four  were  shot 
down  in  the  pursuit;  the  knapsack  of  a  fifth  was 
found  partly  conceal^  in  a  thicket,  and  pierced 
with  a  ball,  which  had  also  penetrated  a  larse 
mass  of  continental  money  in  sheets,  and  by  the 
blood  on  the  inner  covering,  had  done  good  ser- 
vice on  the  wearer.  It  wasbelieved  that  he  con- 
trived to  conceal  himself  in  a  thicket,  and  died 
there ;  as  he  vr^  never  heard  of  after.  Fagan 
alone  escaped  unhurt  to  the  Pines,  and  for  &y8 
defied  all  tne  exertions  of  the  indefatigable  pea- 
santry. By  this  time  the  pursuing  party^  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  two  hundred  men.  The  part 
of  the  wood  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  con- 
cealed, was  surrounded  and  fired,.till  the  wretch 
was  literally  btuped  from  his  den,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  one  flaming  thicket  to  an- 
other, taken  alive  although  not  unwounded.— 
One  of  the  gang,  who  had  not  partaken  in  the 
deeds  we  have  &tailed,  was  secured  at  the  same 
time. 

There  appeared  to  he  no  difference  of  opinioa 
about  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  prisoners— 
indeed  an  opinion  was  scarcely  asked  or  given. 
It  seemed  taken  for  granted— a  thing  of  course 
—the  culprits  were  led  in  silence  to  the  se- 
lected place  of  execution.  There  was  neither 
judge  nor  iuiy- no  delay— no  prayer  for  merer ; 
a  large  oak  then  stood  at  the  forks  of  two  roaos, 
one  of  which  leads  to  Freehold ;  from  the  body 
of  the  tree  a  horizontal  branch  extended  over 
the  latter  road,  to  which  two  ropes  were  attach- 
ed. One  of  them  having  been  fixed  to  the  mi- 
nor villain's  neck,  tosunerings  were  soon  over ; 
but  a  horrible  and  lingering  death  was  reserved 
for  Fagan.  The  iron  hoops  were  taken  off  a 
meat  cask,  and  by  a  blacksmith  in  the  company, 
fitted  round  his  ancles,  knees  and  arms,  pinioD- 
ing  the  latter  to  bis  body,  so  that  excepting  his 
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his  head,  which  was  ^  left  free  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
q)ect,"  he  could  not  move  a  muscle.  In  this 
ooodition  he  hnnff  for  days  heside  his  stiffened 
companion  dying  l>y  inches  of  famine  and  cdd, 
which  had  nioderated,  so  as  without  endinff,  to 
aggravate  his  misery.  Before  he  died  he  nad 
cnawed  his  shoulder  from  very  hunger.  On  the 
fifth  night,  as  it  approached  twelve  o'clock,  hav- 
im;  been  motionl^  for  hours,  his  guards  believ- 
eonim  to  be  dead,  and  tired  of  ti^ir  horrid  du- 
ty, proposed  to  return  home.  In  order,  however, 
to  be  sure,  they  sent  one  of  the  party  up  the  lad- 
der io  feel  if  his  heart  still  beat ;  he  had  ascend- 
ed into  the  tree,  when  a  shriek  unlike  anv  thing 
hnmao,  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
echoed  from  the  neighboring  wood  with  r^ou- 
bled  power.  The  poor  fellow  dropt  from  the  tree 
like  a  dead  man,  and  his  companions  fled  iii  ter- 
ror from  the  8])ot  When  day  encouraged  them 
to  return,  their  victim  was  swinging  stiffly  in 
the  north  wind ;  now  lifeless  as  the  companion 
of  his  crime  and  its  punishment.  It  is  behoved 
to  this  day,  that  no  mortal  power  operating  upon 
the  lungs  of  the  dead  murderer,  produce  that 
awfiil,  unearthly,  and  startling  scream — but  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  Evil  one,  warning  the  in- 
truftive  guard,  not  to  disturb  the  fiend  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  lawful  victim ;  a  belief  matenally 
strengthened  by  a  fact  that  could  not  be  disput- 
ed—me limbs  upon  which  the  robbers  hung,  af- 
ter suffering  double  pollution  from  them  and 
their  master's  touch,  never  budded  acain ;  it 
died  from  that  hour ;  the  poison  graduaUv  com- 
mniiicated  to  the  remaining  branches,  till  from 
a  ilourishinff  tree,  it  became  a  sapless,  leafless 
and  blasted  trunk,  and  so  stood  for  years,  at 
ooce  an  emblem  and  a  monument  of  the  mur- 
derer's fote. 

Fsican  was  never  buried,  his  body  hung  upon 
its  eibbet  till  the  winds  picked  the  flesh  from  off 
his  Dones,  and  they  fell  asunder  by  their  own 
weight.  A  friend  of  mine  has  seen  his  horrid 
countenance,  as  it  hung  festering,  and  blacken- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  remembers  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, between  schools,  pelting  the  body  with 
stones,    llie  old  trunk  has  disappeared,  but  the 

ris  stin  haunted  in  the  belier  of  the  people  of 
neighbourhood,  and  he  is  a  bold  man, 
who  dare  risk  a^  nocturnal  encounter  with  the 
Bloody  Fagan,  instead  of  avoiding  the  direct 
road  at  the  expense  of  half  mile's  additional  walk. 
Sirieks  are  still  heard  of  the  calm  moon-light 
nights,  when  nothing  human  or  elemental  is  in 
motion,  and  even  ue  musical  rushing  of  the 
wind  tfanrngh  the  pines  is  still,  no  persuasion, 
or  force,  will  induce  a  horse  educated  in  the 
naghbcfurhood^  to  pass  the  fated  spot  at  nighty 
altboogh,  he  will  express  no  uneasiness  by  day 
light.  The  inference  is  that  the  animals,  as  we 
Imow  animals  doy  and  Balaam's  certainly  <^, 
see  more  th^  their  masters.  A  sceptical  old  gen- 
tleman, near,  thinks  this  only  the  torce  of  habit, 
and  that  the  innocent  creatures,  have  been  so 
taught  by  the  cowards  who  drive  them, and  would 
saimle  their  horses  with  their  own  folly. 

I  am  at  Ae  dose  of  my  story— and  not  a  lover, 
or  a  tender  scen^in  the  whole  tedious  relation— 
alaa!  what  a  defect,  but  it  is  too  late  to  mend 
it  now.  It  only  remains  to  take  leave  of  our 
friends.   Natfaao  and  Hannah,  have  mingled 


with  dust,  and  their  spirits  with  that  society, 
whose  only  business  is  love,  and  where  sighing, 
and  contention  can  never  intrud^.  N  athan  was 
permitted  on  expressing  his  sorrow,  that  he  had 
^  disobliged  friends"  to  rejoin  his  society  and  died 
an  elder.  Rachael  departed  at  a  jzreat  age^  at 
she  had  lived,  a  spotless  maiden.  The  blooming, 
the  warm  hearted,  mischievous  Amy,  lives  a 
still  comely  old  lady,  the  mother  often  sons,  and 
the  grand  parent  of  three  times  as  many  more. 
She  adheres  strictly  to  all  the  rules  of  her  so- 
ciety, and  bears  her  testimony  in  the  capacity  of 
a  public  friend.  Still  she  is  evidently  not  a  httle 
proud  of  her  father's,  and  brother's  share  in  the 
perils,  and  honours  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test though  she  affects  to  condenm,  their  contu- 
macious, and  unfriendly  conformity  to  the  world's 
ways,  and  their  violation  of  *'  friends  testimony 
concerning  war."  Old  Anne  died  four  years 
since,  at  an  almost  incredible  age,  though  she 
was  not  able  to  name  the  exact  number  of  the 
days  of  her  pflgrimace.  From  the  deep  furrows 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  strong  Unes  of  her  na- 
turally striking  countenance,  which  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  assumed  more  and  more  the 
character  of  her  Indian  parentage,  and  the 
leather  like  appearance  or  her  skm,  she  mi^t 
have  passed  for  an  antedihivian,while  other  less 
important  matters  lost  their  impression  on  her 
memory,  the  Hessian  inroads  upon  her  sausages 
and  buckwheat  cakes,  remamed  unimpaired 
upon  its  tablet.  It  was  neither  forgotten,  nor 
entirely  forgiven  to  the  last.  She  sent  for  the 
author  when  on  her  deathbed^  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement of  her  httle  aflairs.  He  found  her 
strength  of  body  exhausted,  but  her  powers  of 
mind  unimpaired.  After  disposing  her  stock  of 
personaUties  &mong  some  of  her  friends,  she 
turned  to  him.  **  That's  all  Mr.  Charles,  except 
the  old  sash,  you  used  to  play  with^  which  I 
spiled  from  the  Hessian  officer,  the  injan— Keep 
that  to  mind  old  Anne  by." 

"  Thank  you  Anne.  I'll  keep  it  carefully.  But 
you  must  not  bear  mahce  now,   Anne,  you  must  , 
forgive  even  the  Hessians. 

*^What  them  Hessians,  the  bloody  thieves?"  ^ 
and  the  old  w^nan's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  she 
ahnost  raised  in  her  bed,  with  astonishment,  as 
she  asked  the  question. 

"  Yes  even  fecm,  you  are  about  to  need  for- 
giveness as  much  as  they— they  were  your  ene- 
mies, and  persecutors,  woom  you  are  specially 
enjcnned  to  pardon,  as  you  would  expect  to&e 
pardoned." 

**  So  it  is,  Mr.  Charies,  you  say  the  truth,  poor 
ignorant  sinful  mortal  that  I  am!  well  then  I 
do.  I  hope  I  do  fbi^ve  e'm— I'll  try— the  bloody 
cretert** 

♦ 

An  elegant  writer  observes:  *'  the  coin  that  is 
most  current  amonf  manfadnd  is  flattery;  the 
only  benefit  of  which  is,  that  by  hearing  what 
we  are  not,  we  may  be  instructed  in  wnat  we 
ought  to  be." 

♦ 

Nothing  lowers  a  great  man  so  much,  as  not 
seizing  the  decisive  moment  of  raising  his  repu- 
tation. This  is  seldom  neglectedTbut  with  a 
view  to  fortune,  by  which  mistake  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  miss  both. 
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THB  PRIZS  POVM. 

[The  sntjoined  poem  entitled  **  Sunset  at 
Rome,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muller, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  committee  as  entitled  to 
the  premium  offered  for  the  best  article  of  poe- 
try tor  the  Casket.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  en- 
large upon  the  merits  of  this  true  poetic  brilliant 
The  classical  reader  will  at  once  discover  and 
be  charmed  with  a  production  so  worthy  of  Ame- 
rican literature.] 

SUNSIBT  AT  Bonus. 

Inscribed  to  Washington  Irmng^  Eoq. 

A  day  hath  paas'd  in  Rome,  wd  round  her  spires 
The  fiurewell  sun  hath  lit  a  thousand  fires; 
YanquishM  his  strength,  the  biasing  God  of  Day 
Sinks  from  bis  throne,  and  hides  each  quiv'ring  ray; 
He  smiles  no  more  on  earth,  yet  round  his  shrine 
Gleam  the  last  beauties  of  his  bright  decline; 
While  o^er  his  flaming  wheels  in  triumph  pby 
The  transient  flashes  of  expiring  day. 
That  blazing  glory,  which  at  noon  unfurled 
Its  gorgeous  standard  to  the  gaxing  world. 
Is  quenched  not;  and  its  crimson  light 
Falls  on  the  fkr-olf  Tuscan^s  rocky  height. 
And  sends  its  last  blush  o*er  the  ycUow  wave. 
Where  Tyber  winds  beneath  Metella*8  grave  !* 
See  from  yon  Alban  Mount,  the  deep  red  glow 
Throws  iis  broed  radiance  on  the  vales  below ; 
While  shadows  from  the  Tarpcian  summit  fall 
O^er  the  dark  ruins  of  the  Cssars*  hall. 

Twilight  is  round  me  \  and  each  vestige  gone 
That  maili*d  the  God  in  beauty  as  he  shone ; 
Save  where  reflected  fWmi  his  buried  car 
One  ray  yet  lingers  in  the  Vesper  star ; 
Lone  sentinel  within  the  silent  sphere. 
He  hails  each  planet  of  the  viewless  air. 
And  comes  like  Hope,  to  shed  his  softened  light, 
0*er  the  dark  bosom  of  affliction's  night. 

Far-famed  Italia— Satum*s  star-crownM  coast, 
Thus  hath  thy  Sun  gone  down— its  brightness  lost ! 
That  orb  that  with  thy  morn  of  beauty  came, 
And  rose  resplendent  oV  thy  early  i^ne, 
No  longer  lives,  nor  glows  with  light  refined, 
0*er  the  lost  empire  of  thy  perishM  mind. 
That  source  and  centre  of  Promethean  fire, 
Whose  touch  ethereal  tuned  Apolto's  Lyre; 
No  longer  wanns  the  cbenshM  soul  of  song. 
Nor  wakes  the  thunder  of  the  patriot^  tongue. 

**  God  of  the  silver  bow  !"t  no  more  thy  sound 

Woos  each  lov*d  Muse  to  haunts  of  classic  ground ; 

No  longer  Genius  leaves  his  lonely  cell. 

In  thy  bright  myrtle  groves  with  fame  to  dwell ; 

Nor  soft  Pamasiian  maids  around  thy  shrine 

Bring  laurd*d  wreaths  to  grace  the  lovely  Nine. 

As  thus  beneath  the  ruinM  porch  of  Fame,t 

lie  thoughtful  Muse  recalls  some  honorM  name : 

What  Aided  images  of  glory  rise 

From  out  the  tombs  where  buried  greatness  lies  : 


*  The  Tomb  oTCecdia  Metdla. 
f  A  title  given  by  Homer  to  ApoUo. 
t  Temple  of  Fame. 


HoratiusFhocns  sleeps  I  oh  who  shall  tall 
The  triumphs  of  that  name?— the  magic  spell 
Of  well  remember*d  odes,  enchanted  lasrs ; 
The  pride  of  scholars,  and  the  pedant's  praise, 
llie  auic  wit  whose  spirit  fanned  the  flame. 
And  lent  its  fires  to  gild  (he  Augustan  name. 
'*  Integer  vits.'^who  shall  wake  again 
The  Harp  that  kindled  first  that  master-strain? 
Or  who  shall  boast  of  satire's  pointed  song. 
While  Horace  sings  to  chann  the  list'ning  throng. 
Virgilius  Publius.  too— I  write  thy  name! 
llie  treasured  talisman  of  Roman  fame : 
*'Arm8  and  the  Man,1I  with  epic  skill  refin'd, 
•  Welcome  such  music  to  the  classic  mind. 
Mysterious  train  of  thought— what  power  can  bind 
Hiy  fairy  movements  o'er  the  immortal  mind  ? 
'Ihe  flight  of  ages— space— all  earth  and  sea. 
Prescribe  no  bounds  to  thy  immensity ! 
'TIS  thus  the  soul  returns  to  boyhood's  day 
To  rescue  back  one  thoughtless  hour  from  play; 
To  feel  once  more  the  magic  of  that  power. 
That  chorm'd  the  vigOs  of  the  midnight  hour; 
To  hear  again  the  dash  of  Trcgan  arms. 
See  fkir  Creusa  mid  her  wild  alarms ; 
And  breathe  with  £neas  to  his  aged  sire. 
The  filial  vow  which  Nature's  laws  inspire. 

'TIS  thus  at  Rome  the  pilgrim  comes  lo  mourn 
O'er  faded  relics  lune  hath  rudely  worn ; 
That  thus— from  its  own  pure  and  bright  domain— 
The  Mind  of  ages  comes  to  earth  again. 
While  Fancy  \vith  her  wildest  theme^  renews 
Some  lov'd  memorial  of  each  sleeping  Muse, 
niustrions  Maro— Rome  still  reigps  fbr  thee  \ 
Thy  fame  decrees  her  nnmortaJity. 
Gone  are  her  glories,  sunk  her  mighty  throne. 
Her  Kings  have  perish'd,  and  her  Victors  flown ; 
Arts  have  decay'd,  and  letter'd  wisdom  sleeps 
Within  the  tombU  where  lie  its  treasur*d  heaps. 
Yet  thy  pure  spirit  Uves  throughout  her  dime. 
To  swell  the  measure  of  its  deathless  rhyme : 
And  thy  proud  language  still  adorns  her  page. 
The  charm  of  youth— the  pride  of  every  age. 
Long  may  she  boast  the  triumphs  of  that  skill, 
Tlut  wak'd  o'er  Mantuan  chords  the  lyric  thrill ; 
Long  may  its  echoes  fiill  on  every  plain. 
The  purest  model  of  the  Tuscan  strain : 
Till  that  proud  day  when  o'er  ApoUo's  shrine. 
Freedom  once  more  shall  shed  iu  fires  divine ; 
And  Genius  from  beneath  its  kindling  flame, 
Rdume  its  torch  to  light  the  Etrurian  name. 
Then  Rome  again  shall  rule  and  bless  mankind, 
Her  empire,  KKOWLBnos— and  her  soeptre,  Moto ! 

Governments  are  generally  about  twenty  years  behind 
the  inte^ect  <3^  their  time.  In  legislation,  thev  are  like 
parents  quarrelling  what  kind  of  frock  the  boy  shall  wear, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  grows  up  to  manhood,  and  won't 
wear  any  frock  at  all. 

BreoUks.—k  man  of  genius,  by  too  much  dividing  his 
attention,  becomes  diamond-dust  instead  of  remainmg  a 
diamond. 


%  The  be«inmng  of  the  32d  Ode  of  Hontce,  1st  Book. 
II  '*Arma  virumque  cuno,"— the  wdl  known  Invocation 
of  Virgil  to  bis  Muse. 
IT  ilie  Vatican  Ubrary. 
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THB  PRISES  BJlSSAT* 

[The  folio win^  article  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  has 
b^n  chosen  hy  the  examining  committee,  as 
entitled  to  the  premiuai  offered  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Casket,  for  the  best  Essay. J 

1¥HAT  OF  THB  TIMBS1 

What  of  the  times,  my  kind  Mentor  ?  What 
hot  agitation,  commotion,  and  revolution,  was 
the  r^>ly.  And,  he  added,  after  a  pause,  was  it 
ever  otherwise  in  the  history  of  the  worM?  If  we 
reflect  ever  so  little  we  cannot  but  discover,  that 
the  mind  of  nations  like  that  of  individuals  roust 
hare  unceasinj^ly  wherewithal  to  exercise  and 
ewea  to  waste  ite  powers.  When  superstition 
and  war  fail  to  furnish  aliment,  commercial  en- 
terprise, or  the  exercise  of  the  fine  and  useful 
arts  and  all  their  pomp  and  circorostance  are 
next  had  recourse  to.  These  obtained,  new 
sources  of  agitation  are  opened :  people  begin 
to  cast  anxious  and  inquinng  glances  at  their 
situation;  and  their  relative  position  to  each 
other  and  to  theur  possessions  is  next  scrutinized. 
They  are  restive  under  attempts  made  by  their 
rulers  and  superiors,  to  alter  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  abridge  their  sphere  of  personal 
movement.  They  now  discuss  the  questions  of 
right  and  privilege ;  and  amid  their  perplexity, 
growing  out  of  the  sophisms  of  courtiers  and 
hirelin^,and  the  evident  differences  among  men 
in  physical^  moral  and  intellectual  endowment, 
as  weU  as  in  the  unequal  possession  of  the 
goods  of  fortune  by  those  who  originally  had 
similar  and  eoual  opportunities  for  acquiring 
them,  they  find  it  difficult  to  know,  themselves 
what  to  ask  for,  and  still  more  difficult  to  know 
how  they  can  obtain  their  claim,  and  how  insure 
permanency  to  its  objects.  In  this  dilemma  are 
the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time;  and 
hence  the  universal  anxiety  and  perturbation. 
But  was  the  world  ever  quiet,  were  mankind  ever 
free  from  the  influence  of  some  strong  impulse  ? 
Let  the  past,  however  briefly  told, be  the  replv. 

When  jBurope  had  recovered  from  the  shocic 
produced  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  people 
began  to  be  agitated  by  the  claims  of  rival  mo- 
nasteries for  influence  and  endowment,  and  the 
marauding  excursions  of  neighbouring  barons 
and  castellains.  Superstition  and  war  often 
assumed  more  imposing  forms  by  involving  the 
whde  nation:  but  they  did  not  appear  on  that 
grand  scale  which  gave  them  the  semblance  of 
religion  and  justice  until  the  period  in  which 
Europe  poured  not  only  her  armed  legions  but 
millions  of  her  people  over  the  plains  of  Asia. 
Ptetr  and  genuine  devotion  had  little  to  do  with 
the  Crusades,  although  thev  were  ostensibly  en- 
gaged in  for  tne  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
Uie  infidels.  The  main  spring  of  action,  the  in- 
citement Wiih  the  many,  was  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, a  love  ofchan^  and  a  desire  to  escape 
from  present  restrictions,  whether  tyrannical  or 
iesal,  by  which  the  breast  of  man  is  ever  agita- 
led—AtheistB,  robbers  and  pirates  made  com- 
mon cause  with  bishops,  knights  and  barons. 
60  motley  was  the  group  and  of  such  disreput- 
able materials  was  ft,  at  least  ihpart,  composed 
ef,  that  one  writer  rather  quaintly  exclaims,  ^  a 
laiBeBtahle  case,  that  the  devil's  blackguards 


should  be  God's  8oldiers."--On  one  occasion  tiie 
crusaders  could  allow  themselves  to  attack  and 
capture  Constantinople— at  another  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  It  mattered  little,  provided  they  found 
employment  for  their  arms  and  gratification  of 
the  love  of  vrild  adventure  which  impelled  most 
of  them  to  leave  their  hoqies.  jECnignt-errantry 
was  but  another  mode  in  which  this  restless 
spirit  of  mankind  displayed  itself.  They  who 
had  not  patience  of  disposition  to  act  the  part  of 
monks,  to  chaunt  hymns,  copy  manuscripts  and 
get  up  miracles  for  the  benefit  of  their  monas- 
tery; nor  yet  who  possessed  castles  and  retayiers 
in  sufficient  force  to  tyrannize  over  their  serfs 
and  plunder  their  neighbours,  took  to  the  high 
road  as  knieht's  errant ;  arbitrators,  according 
to  their  own  law,  of  disputes,  and  righters  after 
their  own  whims  of  wrongs  whether  real  or  im- 
aginary. As  men  alwajrs  must  have  some  ban- 
ner and  motto  under  which  to  battle,  theirs  was 
chastity  and  valour,  with  impassioned  regard 
for  some  fair  dame,  or  one  whom  at  least  mey 
persuaded  themselves  wrs  fair,  and  to  prove 
which,  they  would  at  any  time  dare  a  doubter 
to  the  combat,  although  it  may  have  happened 
that  they  had  never  seen  the  object  oft  U^ir  en- 
thusiastic regard.  These  knights-errant  were 
about  as  sincere  in  their  vocation  as  the  youn- 
ger sons  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who  enter  the 
army  to  win  honours  and  glory  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  sovereign  and  the  country.  Place  and 
profit  are  of  course  mere  incidents  in  this  bril- 
liant and  disioterested  career. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
Italian  republics,  that  they  did  not  engage  as 
zealously  in  the  crusades  as  the  people  ofFrance, 
Germany  and  England.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
they  had  not  less  of  an  orthodox  spirit  tiian 
their  northern  neighbours ;  but  they  found  ac- 
tive employment  in  fightingwith  each  other  at 
home  and  trading  abroad,  xhey  were  not  very 
soUcitous  to  visit  Syria  and  E^pt  as  soldiers^ 
when  they  could  more  easily  and  profitably  do  it 
as  merchants  and  mariners.  They  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  new  impulse  to  agitate 
them— revolution  was  ever  busy  and  kept  them 
fully  occupied— An  all  powerful  duke  this  month 
was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  the  next ;  a  tri- 
umphant faction  in  the  city  one  day,  were  driven 
out  as  ignominious  exiles  the  next.  Even  in  the 
more  regular,  because  absolute,  governments  of 
Home  and  Naples,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
among  the  rulers  and  the  general  agitation 
among  the  ruled,  were  scarcdy  inferior  to  the 
commotions  experienced  as  a  matter  of  course 
among  the  republics  in  middle  and  northern 
Italy.  The  episodes  in  the  histories  bf  those 
countries  of  the  short  .revolutions  accomplished 
by  Cola  di  Rienzi  in  Borne,  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Massaniello  in  Naples  were  evidences  and 
enects  of  the  restless  and  agitating  spirit  among 
the  people,  still  more  than  the  result  of  any  pre- 
concerted plan  for  the  ameMorating  of  their  con- 
dition. 

The  fever  of  the  crusades  having  subsided  by 
the  immense  loss  of  lives  on  both  sides,  and  the 
palled  sense  of  novelty  of  the  surviving  crusa- 
ders, the  people  of  Europe  found  excitement 
and  occupation  in  the  struggles  between  sove- 
reigns and  their  feudal  barons  for  power  and 
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role,  in  which  the  Poms  playedft  ptrt  by  an  oc- 
casional interdict  and  eiLcommomcation.  The 
successful  resistance  of  the  English  barons  gare 
them  the  J^agna  CAarto,  which  senred  as  a  pre- 
cedent and  a  stimulus  to  the  body  of  the  people 
to  put  after  a  time  a  check  both  on  them  and  the 
King.  In  France  the  power  of  the  crown  be- 
came paramount.and  swallowed  up  both  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobles  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mons. Some  diversion  to  the  public  mind  was 
of  course  given  from  time  to  time  by  a  foreign 
war— as  for  examjrie  between  France  and  Enff- 
land,  and  France  and  Germany.  But  cordial^ 
as  tbe  French  and  English  hated  eacbother,  and 
bitter  as  was  the  rivwry  between  Francis  the 
First  and  his  imperial  brotherCharles  the  Fifth, 
these  hates  and  jealousies  had  not  in  them 
enough  of  the  leaven  of  cbanse  and  revolution 
to  rouse  the  people  to  a  suitable  pitch  of  general 
phrenzy.  This  seasonable  ferment  was  towever 
soon  to  be  brought  on  by  the  reformation  of  Lu- 
ther and  Calvm,  the  workings  of  which  were 
shown  in  the  long  wars.  miscaUed  of  religion,  in 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and^finally 
in  Enffland,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  for  the  bloody 
strug^  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  par- 
liamem.  which  cost  that  pnnce  his  crown  and 
his  head,  was  as  much  a  war  of  reli^on  as  one 
waged  to  determine  the  respective  n^ts  of  the 
parties  in  the  conduct  of  the  government 

Europe  might  have  been  compareu  to  an  im- 
mense ship  in  shallows,  without  a  rudder.  She 
had  leaned,  durins  the  storm  of  the  crusades  to 
the  east,  and  righted  by  part  of  her  company 
throwing  themselves  on  shore,  to  battle  their 
way  amon^  the  infidels.  The  discovery  of  the 
new  world  by  Columbus  drove  the  tumultuous 
crew  to  the  other  side;  she  now  careened  to  the 
west,  and  poured  out  detachment  after  detach- 
ment of  restless  beings,  many  of  whom  would 
submit  to  nodiscipline,  whether  it  was  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  the  captain  or  the  chaplam — 
King  or  hierarchy.  Others  wodd,  it  is  true,  say, 
prayers  and  repeat  oom ,  but  they  were  not  on 
this  account  the  less  turbulent  and  piratical. 

The  Spanish  grandees,  overshadowed  by  the 
growth  of  Royafpower,  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  tell  their  king,  at  his  coronation,  that 
they  were  each  of  them  as  good,  ukl  altogether 
more  powerful,.than.he,  must  have  locked  to  the 
Western  Henusphero  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as 
a  region  m  which  they  could,  without  more  than 
nommal  check,  exercise  sway  over  vast  coun- 
tries and  eventually  return  home  with  immense 
wealth  and  augmented  influence.  The  mind  of 
Spain,  whether  displayed  in  conquest,  personal 
adventnre  or  commerce,  found  in  the  new  world 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  activity.  It 
languished  at  home,  it  is  true,  and  sank  into  a 
state  of  apathy  from  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered: but  the  cause  is  obviously  the  one 
which  we  have  just  stated;  sincewe  find  that,  co- 
incident with,  if  not  directly  produced  by  the 
severance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  and  the  consequent  interruptioD  to  the 
active  and  profitable  employment  of  the  leading 
personages  of  the  latter,  were  the  popular  a^ta- 
tion  and  commotion  inficative  of  a  desire  for  a 
new  and  more  liberal  form  of  jgovemment. 

England,  the  next  to  participatein  tfaebenefits 


of  ditcorery  and  oooameioial  adhroMure  in  the 
new  world,  became  engaged  in  a  £ftrent  man- 
ner, which  was  productive  also  of  different  re- 
sults from  those  which  followed  Spanish  occu* 
pancy  and  possession.  At  first  she  amused  her- 
self with  plundering  the  Spaniards,  in  war  by  her 
regular  navy,  and  m  peace  by  her  buccaneers — 
among  the  former  or  whom  Drake,  among  the 
latter  morgan  appears  most  conspieuons.  Both 
bad,  it  may  be  inferred,  nearly  equal  claims  to 
posthumous  fane.  Raleigh,  more  conscientious 
and  less  successful,  was  brought  to  the  block 
for  incursions  on  Spanish  America,  that  were 
not  so  illegal  as  those  for  which  Drake  had 
been  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people 
and  knighted  by  his  Sovereign,  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  was  the  energetic  Elizabetby 
in  the  formertne  pusillanimous  James  who  made 
the  award.  Finding  that  it  could  not  divide  em- 
pire with  Spain  in  South  America  the  govern- 
ment of  England  allowed  rather  than  actvally 
planned  and  fostered  emigration  to  North  Ame* 
rica.  The  temptations  to  settlement  were  in- 
finitely less  alluring  for  the  English  nobility 
and  influential  personages  of  the  country  than 
those  which  had  induced  the  Spanish  grandees 
and  hidalgos  to  plan  and  execute  their  schemes 
of  colonization.  And  fortunately  for  the  peopleof 
America  that  it  was  so:  otherwise  there  mi^t 
have  been  a  class  of  nobility  and  an  extensive 
church  establishment,  which,  leagued  with  roy- 
alty at  home  would  have  been  powerful  enoudi 
to  smother  democracy  in  its  infancy,  or  at  leastlo 
have  retarded  for  a  length  of  time,  far  beycod 
our  own  day,  its  growth  and  maturity. 

Settlement  and  cdonization  in  North  America 
were  essentially  the  result  of  agitation  and  dis- 
content in  England  among  those  who  felt  them- 
selves oppres^  by  ;religious  and  political  in- 
tolerance^^It  was  under  these  feelings  that  the 
puritans  landed  in  New  England,  Fenn  and  the 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Lord  Baltimore 
and  the  Catholics  in  Maryland.  Unlike  the 
Spaniards  in  South  Amerioa,  who  obtained  im- 
mense wealth  fixMn  gold  and  silver  mines,  and 
who  were  soothed  to  mxurious  repose  by  a  mild 
and  enervating  climate,  the  English  settlers 
were  of  necessity  compelled  to  cutivate  a  soil 
which  did  not  always  yield  a  full  harvest  to 
their  labour.  They  were,  also,  kept  almost  oon- 
tinuaUh^  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians,  and  afler  a  while  of  the  French,  re- 
inforced by  their  savage  allies.  With  such 
causes  of  agitadon  and  excitement,  there  was 
little  risk  of  the  leaven  of  republicanism  and  re- 
ligious zeal,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  being  allowed 
to  lose  its  fermenting  power.  The  first  settlers 
in  New  England,  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth,  were  in  fact  republicans — ^not  by  ab- 
stract doctrinal  belief,  but  forced  thereto  tylong, 
angry  and  agitating  discussions  in  their  father- 
land. The  new  colony  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  cradle  of 
liberty.  Of  this  no  stronger  evidence  can  be 
furnished  than  the  fact  tbat  Cromwell,  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  Haselrigg  and  other  men,  who  aftea> 
waras  took  such  a  conspicuous  and  decisive 
TOirt  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  were  on  the  point  of  embarking 
with  their  families  for  New  England.   Thegov- 
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crniBCiui  in  ui«iil  boor  jMnerented  flUB  etnim- 
tion.  Of  tbe  result  of  this  prohibition  the  aJter 
sorice  and  exploits  of  the  three  first  named  cha- 
racters abundantly  testify.   . 

When  the  peace  of  17&,  which  gave  Enjdand 
poseession  of  Canada,foaDd  the  colonies  of  North 
America  freed  from  all  dan^rer  from  French  in- 
▼aaioQ  and  depredation,  nothing  more  seemed  to 
be  requisite  than  for  them  to  enjoy  all  tbe  ad- 
vantages promised  by  such  a  state  of  thiDcs. 
Bat  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  though  soothed  oy 
success  was  still  essentially  the  same.  A  few 
Unnders  on  the  part  of  the  English  goremment 
was  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  tbe  elements  of 
agitation^  which  soon  assumed  such  a  shape  as 
to  constitute  rerdution,  secession  and  independ- 
ence. Is  the  spirit  of  change,  the  lore  of  strong 
perturbadnx excitement stuled  among  us?  We 
fear  not— ^t  we  are  narrators  not  prophets. 

France,  Which  had  aided  by  arms  and  money, 
y^mng  America  in  obtaining  her  independence, 
was  lated  to  realize  the  force  of  the  mysthdogi- 
cal  fiction,  that  supposed  those  who  caressed 
Ciqnd,as  an  object  otpitv,  should  receire  in  re- 
turn from  tbe  ungrateful  boy,  into  their  bosoms, 
tbe  flame  of  passion  to  torture  and  consume 
tbem.  France  joined  America  in  winning  for 
tbe  latter  Liberty:  but  she  was  not  allowed  to 
retire  after  the  victory,  without  herself  receiving 
some  of  the  spirit  of  this  g^ess.  ThemateriaS 
for  agitation  and  co|nmouon  were  abundant — lit- 
tJBwas  requisite,  to  set  them  in  motion ,  and  to 
fire  them  a  fearful  and  overpowering  influence. 
fVanoebadhad  herwarsof  relicionaiKLherwbole 
population  had  been  thoroughly  stirred  up  on 
the  occasion— Cruelties  and  enormities  or  the 
blackest  dye  were  committed  by  both  Catholics 
and  HufQoaots.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  refinements  of  barbarity  exercised  by 
Boyal  comiDand  were  in  more  instances  than 
one  exempltrs  and  prototypes  of  scenes,  which 
in  after  years  were  thought  to  have  had  their  ori- 
sm  in  Jacobinical  ingenuity.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  the  Hugonots  were  not  allowed  to  be- 
come an  influential  party  in  the  state.  Whatever 
privileges  had  been  conceded  to  them,  the  result 
of  long  and  arduous  struggles  on  their  part,  were 
abrogated  by  the  perfidy  of  Louis  XIV:  and 
they  and  their  industry  and  capital  were  lost  to 
tbe  country  and  transferred  to  Toreigners.  The 
loDg  wars  under  Louis  the  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
and  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  furnished 
food  for  excitement  to  the  Fredbh  people:  but 
cmressive  taxes — an  impoverished  treasuij 
•^defeals  on  land  and  ocean — mortified  theur 
▼aaity  and  forced  them  tor^ecdon  first*  and  to 
new  means  of  agitation  aftmrards.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  government,  tiie  oppressions  and 
porerty  of  tbe  people,  the  inquiries  and  agitating 
spirit  of  tbe  philosophers^  were  all  conspiring  to 
produce  a  change,  when  an  additional  impulse 
was  given  by  the  return  of  the  troops  which  had 
servttl  in  America.  Their  enthusiasm  in  favour 
cf  liberty,  their  ardent  aspiratioos  after  the  en- 
joyment or  this  blessing  by  Frenchmen,  and  the 
tteans  by  which  to  attain  it,  were  concentrated, 
embodied,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  person  of  the  voung 
Lafayette.  Half  a  century  has  now  elapsed 
since  that  time,  and  this  wonderful  man  still 
lives,  the  depositaxy  and  expounder  of  tbe  same 


noble  and  elevated  doctrines  which  he  then  held, 
and  which  he  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  and  the  other  sag^  and  heroes 
of^76.  Among  the  foremost  in  the  early  period 
of  the  revolution,  so  long  as»  change  was  salu- 
tary reform,  Lafayette  was,  however,  compelled 
after  a  time  to  retire  before  the  demon  of  des- 
struction,  with  impiety,  cruelty,  and  all  tbe  hor- 
rors and  revolting  scenes  in  its  train,  which  the 
worst  features  in  the  Crusades,  the  fierce  intole- 
rance of  the  wars  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
cupidity  of  piratical  avarice,had  ever  engender- 
ed and  called  into  action.  With  the  worst  vices, 
human  nature  when  strongly  excited,  seldom 
fails  however  to  exhibit  in  a  contrast,  which  as 
on  this  occasion  produced  a  lurid  brightness,  of 
the  greatest  virtues.  When  a  whole  nation  is  in 
&  state  of  feverish  agitation  and  the  majority 
have  been  long  ignorant  and  debased,  a  reaction 
is  the  fury  of  msanity;  the  many,  the  mass,  for  a 
time  must  prevail ;  and  their  power  will  be  to 
level  and  destroy ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  French 
revolution.  Excess  brought  weariness— agita- 
tion had  not  ceased ;  but  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  it  by  a  successful  soldier ;  and  France  in 
arms  flattered  herself  for  a  while  in  the  illusion, 
that,while  conqueringother  nations,she  was  over- 
throwing old  systems,  and  sanctioning  at  least 
the  practice  of  revouition,  though  she  herelf 
failed  to  give  permanency  to  its  pnnciples.  But 
even  this  time  the  French  people,  to  the  minutest 
ramification  of  the  commonalty,  had  not  only 
felt  the  shock  of  the  revolution ;  but  they  enjoyed 
tangibly  its  fruits.  Crown  and  church  domains 
and  the  property  of  the  nobles  had  changed 
owners.  From  the  privileged  few  it  had  been 
transferred  to  the  many.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  peasants,  whom  the  beginning  of  tbe  revolu- 
lution  foundf  ignorant  and  enslaved,  were  left  at 
its  termination  with  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their 
personal  rights,  and  in  possession  of  landed  es- 
tate. They  felt  that  this  was  no  metaphysical 
abstraction,  no  governmental  illusion;  and  it 
was  because  they  felt  this,  and  were  well  aware 
how  they  became  landed  proprietors,  that  they 
underwent  the  more  wiUingfy  such  enormous 
sacrifices  of  comfort  and  repose,  and  often  of 
life,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  their  great 
leader.  Whether  Consul  or  Emperor,  they  saw 
in  him,  like  themselves,  an  inheritor  of  the  re- 
volution. When  weaned  by  his  interminable 
wars,  they  at  length  abandoned  him,  they  never 
forgot,  however,  their  real  position  with  the 
Bourbons;  nor  the  light  in  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was 
their  continued  suspicions  and  fears  from  this 
source,  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  seldom 
ceasing  agitation,  and  which  gave  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  and  the  Bonapartists,  who  ral- 
lied under  their  banner,  such  a  strong  hold  on 
their  confidence  and  affections.  The  charter 
which  Louis  XV IlL  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
French  people,  before  they  would  agree  to  re- 
ceive him,  even  supported  as  be  was  by  the 
bayonets  oif  the  AlUes,  guarranteed  some  of  the 
pnnciples  of  the  revolution  and  tbe  possession  df 
property  to  its  actual  occupants.  To  attempt, 
therefore,  to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter, was  not  only  to  curtail  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  writing,  but  to  disposses,  at  least  to 
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affirm  the  after  right  of  ditpowesaiiiff ,  of  their 
property  the  holders  of  the  national  dbcnain  and 
confiscated  church  and  seignorai  lands.  Entire 
and  satisfactory  security  on  this  point  will  in- 
sure the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
France  to  tneir  govemraeat  Wanting  this  se- 
curity no  ru]er,wnether  King,£mpeor,or  Presi- 
dent can  promise  himself  any  permanency  of 
office. 

EFcry  nation  has  within  itself  an  impelling 
principle  hy  which  it  tends  to  progressive 
change  in  its  social  and  political  condition.  Its 
history,  like  the  life  of  an  individual,  exhibits  it 
in  youth,  maturity  and  decrepitude.  At  times 
it  passes  through  these  several  stages  in  a  com- 
ps^tively  briefperiod.  In  other  cases  centuries 
must  relapse  before  a  similar  course  is  gone 
through.  The  history  of  one  nation  is  a  falla- 
cious guide  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bable career  of  another.  There  are  primitive 
inherent  diffi^rences  among  ihe  races  of  man- 
kind as  "well  as  among  the  people  of  the  same 
race.  The  African,  the  Mongolic  or  Tartar, 
and  the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  could  not 
be  expected  to  adopt  the  same  forms  of  social 
and  political  or^nization  even  under  similar 
circumstances  ot  free  and  unrestrained  action. 
Nor  can  even  two  adjoining  nations  be  expect- 
ed to  be  eoually  pliant  to  similar  impulses  and 
theories  or  government.  The  true  constitu- 
tional system  has  ontv  so  far  been  thoroughly 
adapted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  is  un- 
der course  of  trial  in  France ;  it  has  failed  with 
the  Spaniards— 'and  has  never  yet  been  fully 
carried  out  in  Germany,  that  very  country  from 
which  our  Saxon  ancestors  came— It  remains 
for  time  to  show  how  far  the  primaiv  princi- 
ples of  the  rights  of  man  can  be  carried  into  full 
and  general  operation.  It  would  be  uncharitable, 
perhaps  unphuosophical  (the  terms  ought  to  have 
more  frequently  the  same  meaning)  to  say  that 
any  people  are  incurably  unfitted  (or  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  But  one  may 
say  that  an  education  is  necessary  for  enabling 
them  to  understand  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved, and  to  make  a  suitable  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  them.  And,  after  all,  differences  m 
primitive  or  inherent  aptitude,  the  predominence 
of  one  order  of  faculties  over  the  others,  acuter 
sensibilities  will  give  rise  to  great  modifications 
of  first  principles  and  cause  no  little  varieties  of 
ingrafted  practices  on  the  original  stock.  Con- 
stitutional law  and  representative  government 
will  receive  very  different  applicatioos  accord- 
ing as  it  shall  be  adopted  b^  Spaniards,or  by  Ger- 
mans or  Italians.  There  is  not  then  any  patent 
process  by  which  the  social  and  political  ills  of 
every  people  are  to  be  cured.  A^tation  is  ne- 
oesnLry,but  the  precise  kind  of  crisis  cannot  be 
foreseen*  Since  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  immense  circulation  given  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  nations  and  individuals,  a 
new  element  of  agitation  is  introduced  from 
without  to  add  to  the  materials  for  the  'same 
end  within.  The  problem  becomes  consequent- 
ly of  more  difficult  solution,  to  tell  how  far 
a  people  are  agitated  by  causes  inherent  in 
their  institutions  or  by  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
timents of  another  and  neishboaring  people; 
and  next,  if  a  reform  be  determined  on,  to 


know  what  ought  to  be  elieited  fircm  their  own 
experience  and  what  borrowed  from  their  neigl»- 
bors.  The  Portuguese  have  copied  the  system 
of  a  limited  monarchy  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment; but  as  a  mere  copy,  and  not  springing  up 
from  among  themselves,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  dead 
letter.  Tte  South  Americans  have  copied  our 
institutions,  but  having  had  no  republican  edu- 
cation themselves,  they  are  strangers  to  the  spi- 
rit of  repubhcanism;  and  their  resolves  are  mere 
holiday  declamations,  without  the  force  of  law 
or  conviction  of  right.  Are  we  to  infer  that  these 
people  are  unfitted  for  freedom  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions ?  By  no  means.  Only  they  must  agitate 
yet  longer,  and  work  out  their  belief  by  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  observation  and  experience. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  six  centuries  since  England 
obtained  her  Magna  Charttu  Within  the  last 
two  of  these,  she  lias  brought  one  of  her  kin^ 
to  the  block,  and  banished  another,  for  tyranm- 
cal  encroacnments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  yet  after  all,  she  is  far  from  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  laws,  and  has  not  yet  realized  a  fair  re- 
presentative svstem,— despite  free  discussion, 
and  the  most  elaborate  ana  continued  investiga- 
tion of  the  principles  of  her  constitution  and  the 
relative  powers  of  her  three  estates— kiog,lord8, 
and  commons.  Of  her  injustice  to  Ireland,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  people  of  this  latter  country 
to  agitate  as  they  are  now  doing,  under  the  guicf- 
ance  of  that  arch-agitator,  O'Connell,  one  must 
be  convinced^  on  a  very  shperficial  glance  at 
the  state  of  thmffs  in  the  British  emphre.  Ireland 
has  sufficient  iimerent  energy  and  kowledge  of 
her  rif  bts,  to  take  a  place  among  nations,  as  a 
republic— and  some  of  these  days  she  will  do  so. 
We  have  now  shown,  we  believe,  that  the  spi* 
rit  of  agitation,  tending  to  change  and  revolu- 
tion, has  been  always  active  among  mankind ; 
and  if  we  measure  the  future  by  the  past,  ever 
will  be.  It  was  signally  displayed  in  the  cru- 
sades, in  knight  errantry  and  the  practices  of 
chivalry,  in  the  wars  between  diffierent  nations, 
and  the  rivahry  between  cities  and  provinces  of 
the  same  nation  or  people,  as  among  the  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  those  of  the  jVetherlands 
and  Italy  in  the  middle  ag^ ;  afterwards  in  the 
wars  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  America,  and  the  partial  possession 
of  India  by  Europeans.  This  spirit,  showing  it- 
self with  peculiar  fierceness  in  England  about 
the  time  ot  the  first  Charles  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
impelled  into  existence,  the  Democracies  of 
th^  United  States,  gave  rise  to  the  memo- 
rable incidents  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion and  though  checked  it  never  was  laid,  and 
finally  has  coodsummated  another,  and  is  now,  dif- 
fusing itself  through  every  other  civilized  land. 
Spain  begins  again  to  feel  it— this  time,  however, 
the  wife  of  a  dying  king  takes  on  herself  the 
task  of  leading  and  directinff  it.  Italy  is  agita- 
ted^—Italy  which  has  alrea^  been  the  theatre 
for  two  great  empires — the  first  of  arms— the  se- 
cond of  religion,  arts  and  leamioff.  Greece  is 
aguin,  after  ihe  slumber  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  agitated  and  called  into  existence  as 
an  independent  nation;  Germany,  the  nursey  of 
philosophy,  of  all  kinds  of  systems,  the  country 
of  domestic  virtues  and  simple  energy  of  cha- 
racter, is  distracted  with  tne  claims  and  in- 
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tngoM  of  ber  mnneroiis  sectiooa]  kingB  and  prin- 
ces.   But  her  regeneration  must  take  place— as 
win  erentually  wi  of  Poland— not  to  independ- 
ence akme  but  to  freedom— rational  and  well  un- 
derstood freedom— It  is  just  as  impossible  for  the 
general  as  for  the  indindual  mind  to  be  station- 
^17  and  to  exist  without  excitement  and  agita- 
tion whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  religion  and 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  be  not  sSulousty 
ffiren  to  a  people  its  energies  will  take  a  wronff 
directioQ  and  display  themselres  in  a  fearim 
power  destructive  fiiudly  of  itself  and  inrolying 
neighbouring  nations  in  war  and  revolution. 
m 
oBieirc  AL. 
TO  IMOOfilVJE. 
Why,  fentk  Oncar,  dosttboo  moorn, 
Why  dodi  thy  younf  heait  griere  ? 
Or  wfaydocfa  sorrow  round  thy  soul 
Her  web  of  sadness  weaye?— /mogene. 
Even  in  hughter  the  heart  is  sorrowAil,  and  the  end  of 
Uwt  mirth  is  heaTiness.~Prooerbf  xiv.  13. 

J  any  not  tell  tbee»  lady,  why 

My  heart  is  fnUof  wo. 
Or  why  is  sorrow  round  my  soul 

Wove,  yet  'tis  even  sow 

1  am  unhappy,  thou^  at  times 

I  may  seem  full  of  joy, 
*T&i  but  like  sonligfat  borstinf  through 

The  dark  ckmds  of  the  sky. 

Aad  cboQih  at  times  my  rokse  rin«s  0U4 

Ib  light  sod  merry  tone, 
Ssd  aileooe  soon  sQooeeds  again. 

More  dreary,  deqK  and  kme* 

I  join  the  py  and  joyoos  group, 

Where  wit  and  beauty  shiae; 
And  I  ouiy  seem  as  biydie  aathey, 

Tet  wo  the  while  ia  mine. 

TUs  fife's  a  transient  dbequered  scene 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pam. 
And  though  we  smile  in  some  bright  hour, 

*Tis  but  to  weep  again. 

The  silent  worm  of  wasting  grief 

Is  fee£ng  on  me  now, 
My  heart  is  cold,  and  death  hath  set 

His  signet  on  my  brow. 

I  see  the  green  and  early  graTo, 

Where  I  ere  feog  mnsi  iM ; 
And  feel  tlie  wiM  floweia  growing  o*er, 

Even  DOW  my  joyless  breast. 

There  dull  these  tear^limmed  eyes  be  dosed, 

In  death's  eternal  aleem 
And  on  thy  Air  fanNUar  fbm 

Forget  to  gaie  or  weepw 

Hie  red  leaves,  from  the  fbrest  boughs, 

By  aiftumn  night  winda  torn, 
Are  emblems  of  my  comnig  f^tox 

My  fate  thus  eariy  bom. 

And  dna  «p  kmgtJdid-inocc&e, 
In  aomMlMlip4if  It*^ 

*^lilS!88Wt^  OSCAR 
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OR  THS  PSEPI50  LODGER. 

The  story  is  a  relation  of  his  own  occupations 
and  discoveries.  He  conunences  the  tale  by  in- 
forming us  that  he  had  wholly  exhausted  aU  his 
sources  of  entertainment  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
then  for  yariety  resorted  to  the  wortiiy  relaxation 
of  spying  out  his  neighbours.  He  lutd  just  dis- 
covered that  the  best  of  the  dwellings  near  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  had  Bad  the  bill 
taken  down,  as  a  new  tenant  was  comin£  in.  His 
curiosity  was  therefore  likely  to  be  ffratmed  with 
new  obMMsts.  The  storv  has  a  good  moral— ^but 
the  reader  must  not  be  retained  from  it. 

"  The  houses  opposite  were  worse  than  no 
houses  at  all;  for  one  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
and  infirm  lady,  who  had  no  visitors  but  an 
M.  I^Msm  apothecary,  and  a  man  in  a  shovel 
hat.  The  otner  house  contained  only  an  elderly 
and  very  quiet  couple,  who  had  not  near  so  much 
variety  as  a  clocl| ;  they  never  stopt— never  went 
too  fiaist  or  too  slow— never  wanted  wmdmg  up— 
they  went  of  themselves— their  breakfast  and 
dinner  beOs  ranff  daily  to  a  minute  at  half  past 
eiffht  and  at  six  ?clock— tiieir  fat  coachman  and 
fat  iMrses  came  to  the  door  precisely  at  3  o'clock 
to  t»e  them  out,  always  to  the  R^ent*s  Park, 
and  drove  twice  round  the  outer  cirole.  I  took 
care  to  inquire  into  that  fact  I  asoeruined  too 
for  certain,  that  they  had  a  leg  of  mutton  for 
dinner  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,and  fish  three 
times  a  week,  inoludmg  Sundays,  on  which  dinr 
too  the  butcher  always  brou^t  roasting  beef: 
always  the  thick  part  of  the  sirloin.  What  could 
1  do  with  such  people  as  these?  1  gave  them  up 

PreparatxHis  for  the  reoeptkvn  of  a  family  in 
my  favourite  house  now  went  on  with  great  spi- 
rit;  a  tboroufj^  internal  cleaning  and  scouring  00 
tiie  first  day :  on  the  second,  all  the  win£w8 
were  cleaned.  I  cookl  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
snatching  up  my  hat,  I  just  stepped  over  pro- 
ndgcuouny  to  ask  the  maid  who  was  washing  the 
steps,  by  whom  the  house  was  taken.  She  was 
a  stupioj  ignorant,  country  giri,  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  ahve  to  the  interest  attaching  to  her  ex- 
amination. I  however  discovered  that  tiie  house 
was  taken  by  a  baronet,  and  that  his  family  con- 
sisted of  his  lady  and  one  child  (a  bcyy)  and  his 
wife's  sister. 

I  took  a  few  turns  in  the  park,  and  just  as  1 
tapped  at  my  own  door^  I  determined  I  would 
make  no  further  inquiries  concerning  the  ex- 
pected fiemiily :  no,  it  would  be  infinitely  more 


hiss  for  something  to  do,  aind  would  keep  me 
from  falling  asleep* 

1  began  now  to  count  the  hours.  1  was  afraid 
of  stirnng  from  the  windows  lest  the  strangers 
should  escape  my  viffihinoe,  and  arrive  unknow  o 
to  me.  I  even  dincn  in  my  study,  and  here,  by 
the  way.I  mustlet  the  reader  into  a  Uttle  secret* 
I  had  a  large  wire  blind  fixed  OQ  one  of  my  win- 
dows, behinid  which  1  could  stand  and  diMftan 
inquiries,  unseen  by  any  body^thmii^  hwwmm 
range  were  oBMeo  by  me. 

A  few  days  pmt  uomly  on.    MniliB  curtains 
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were  put  up,  not  blimU^  fortunately  for  roe,  (I 
have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  blinds  to  any  windows 
but  my  own)  braes  of  roignionette  appeared  in 
every  window.  A  cart  from  Colvilfe  s,  in  the 
King's  road,  filled  with  Persian  lilacs,  moss 
roses,  and  heliotropes,  unladed  its  sweets  at  the 
door.  They  had  then  a  rural  taste ;  country  peo- 
ple perhaps ;  and  I  sighed  as  I  figured  to  myself 
a  bevy  of  plump  rosy  misses,  in  pink  and  green, 
and  one  or  two  youn^  sauircs,in  green  coats  and 
top  boots.  The  arrival,  whatever  it  might  be, 
must  be  drawing  very  near — nearer  and  nearer 
— for  a  respectable  looking  housekeeper  made 
her  appearance  one  morning  at  the  window,  who 
had  stolen  a  march  on  me ;  I  never  could  make 
that  out,  for  T  had  never  seen  her  arrive.  Two 
or  three  maids  also  were  flitting  about,  and  a 
gentleman  out  of  hvery  appeared,  now  at  the 
area,  and  now  at  the  hall-door,  superinlendinff 
the  unpack'mg  of  a  grand  piano-forte  fh>m  Broad- 
wood's;  then  arrived  a  cart  from  Brecknell  and 
Turner,  wax-chandlers  in  the  Hajrmarket;  and 
one  from  Fortnum  and  Mason's  in  Piccadilly, 
with  divers  other  carts  and  packages  of  minor 
consideration.  Then  came  hackney  coaches 
with  servants  and  coloured  paper-boxes— smart 
looking  maids  in  Leghorn  bonnets  and  drab 
shawls,  and  footmen  m  dark  green,  and  very 
plain  liveries.  The  family  could  not  be  far  be- 
hind. At  last,  about  four  o'clock  the  fish  ar- 
rived ;  a  turbot  and  two  fine  lobsters  for  sauce. 
1  can  be  on  mv  oath  it  was  not  a  brill,  and  fish 
was  very  dear  that  morning,  for  I  inquired ;  there- 
fore that  could  not  be  for  the  servants;  Sir 
Charles  and  family  must  be  close  at  band. 

I  remained  rooted  to  the  window,  and  was  soon 
rewai^ted  for  my  patient  investigation,  by  hear- 
'-- f,  at  about  six  o'clock,  a  carriage  drivmg  ra- 
lly up  the  street  from  rark-ltoe.  It  was  tnem 


piSy  -^  ^ 

actually.  A  green  travelling  carriage,  all  over 
imperials,  stopped  at  the  door  in  good  earnest, 
most  beauiifuUy  splashed  with  mud :  no  arms, 
only  a  bird  for  uie  crest ;  four  post  horses,  and  a 
maid  and  man  servant  in  the  rumble.  The  hall 
doors  were  thrown  open  in  an  instant,  and  the 
gentleman  out  of  livery,  with  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, fiew  out  to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight. 
Piri»t  of  all,  a  gentleman— Sir  Charles  of  course 
— made  his  appearance,  tall,  and  very  distin- 
guislied  looking,  dressed  in  a  brown  frock  coat, 
and  a  dark  fur  travelling  cap,  and  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  a^.  Next  came  a  lady, 
who  skipped  out  very  lightly,  and  who  seemed 
rather  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  new  abode ;  that  was 
the  sister.  She  was  thin,  and  very  graceful,  and 
wrapped  in  a  white  cashmere,  with  rather  a  nar- 
row border;  her  features  were  hidden  from  my 
view,  as  she  wore  one  of  those  plaguey  large, 
eoATse,  straw  bonnets,  tied  down  with  white  satin 
ribbons ;  t^o  bows,  and  the  edges  cut  in  van- 
(^kes.  Another  lady  thendescemled  more  slow- 
ly t  nd  carefully,  and  as  she  watched  the  alij.ht- 
iqg  of  a  nurse  who  had  deposited  a  fine  rosy  Iniy 
£ml  a  tweivemoDth  old,  into  the  arms  of  Sir 
Ci^Mf  I  obsenrvd  that  she  was  evidently  about 
tOc  iMrease  her  family;  therefore.  I  had  already 
aSMftalned,  beyond  a  doubt,  whicn  was  the  wife, 
aJld  wliicL  yvm  ibe  tii'ife's  sUter .  The  doors  then 
cluM,  and  I  safr  uo  in  ore  thai  evening,  except- 
io^  tiiat  the  Jiuc^  wu  Jit  tn  tbe  diaii^jnnp^ilM^Nl 


the  shutters  closod  at  seven  o'clock,  and  (Leo  im 
the  gloom  I  saw  three  figures  descend  the  stairs, 
from  which  I  concludea  they  all  went  to  dinner ; 
besides  the  turbot,  they  had  house-lamb  and  as- 
paragus. 

The  next  morning,  while  dressing,  I  espied 
the  sister,  whom  I  shall  call  Ellen,  standing  on 
the  balcony,  admiring  and  arran^ng  the  flowers. 
The  morning  was  b^utiful  aim  very  li^t,  so 
that  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  her.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  a  more  lovely  creature  could  be  seen. 
She  appeared  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen :  indeed,  from  the  extreme  plainness  of  her 
dress,  I  suspected  she  had  not  quite  left  the 
schocl-room.  She  was  rathejr  above  the  middle 
height,  very  slight  and  graceful,  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  long,  light,  auburn  curls,  and  a 
very  patrician  air  about  her.  Ha4 1  been  young 
and  romantic,  I  should  most  assuiNedly  have  fall- 
en in  love  on  the  instant,  as  shs  stooped  over  the 
balcony,  with  a  most  enchanting  air,  smiling  and 
kissing  her  hand  to  the  baby,  whom  his  nurse,  at 
that  moment,  carried  out  of  the  hall-door  for  an 
early  walk  in  the  park. 

Presently  she  was  joined  by  her  sister,  whom 
I  shall  caU  Ladv^  .Spymou  r,  ^nd  who  evidently 
came  to  summon  lier  to  brcakftiit.  She  appeared 
about  twenty-fivf^  or  twenty -*ix  yeurs  old ;  pale, 
interesting,  and  lu^auiiru] ;  had  a  mild  and  pen- 
sive, I  almost  thought  a  melanchply  look,  and 
seemed  very  qui  jt  and  gentle  in  au  her  move- 
ments 

I  should  have  been  inclined  to  fall  in  love  wi^ 
her  too,  if  she  bad  not  been  a  married  woman, 
and  I  luid  not  seen  Ellen  first ;  bnt  £Uen  was  by 
far  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two  fair  sistersy— 
the  most  striking,  the  more  animated,  and  I  al- 
ways admired  animation,  for  it  argues  inqviry, 
ana  irom  inquiry  springs  knowledge.  The  udies 
Ungered,  and  stooped  down  to  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  their  flowers,  until  Sir  Charles  ap- 
peared to  summon  them,  and  ftbe  whole  trio  de- 
scended to  breakfast.  Lady  Seymour  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  Ellen  skipping 
down  before  them.  Sir  Charies  was  very  handP 
some,  very  tall,  and  very  di^ified- looking.  No- 
thing could  be  more  promismg  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  party.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  prospect ;  no  more  gaping  over  newspapers ; 
adieu  enftut,  here  was  Tood  for  reflection.  My 
mind  was  now  both  actively  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  a  transition  from  idleness  to  useful 
occupation  is  indeed  a  blessing. 

Days  flew  on,  and  I  gradually  jgatfaered  much 
important  and  curious  information.  The  Sey- 
mours had  many  visiters;  a  vast  proportion  of 
coronetted  carnages  among  them,  went  regular- 
ly to  the  Opera.  1  could  not  make  out  wto  was 
Ellen's  harp-master;  but  Crivelli  taught  her 
tinging,  from  which  I  argued  their  good  taste, 
^e  went  out  to  evening  parties;  1  concluded 
therefore  that  she  had  only  just  come  out^  and 
was  still  pursuing  her  education.  A  green  britch- 
ka  and  onariot  were  in  requisition  for  both  ladies, 
as  the  day  was  fine  or  otherwise;  a  daric  cab 
with  a  greeo  p  ^^*;  atfi^n<k^l  Sir  Charles  on  some 
dajTs,  OD  others  us  rodo  a  bay  horse  with  black 
legs  and  a  star  oo  his  forehead.  >Viih  respect  to 
tbe  general  habit«  oftlie  family,  tbo\'  were  early 
-lili^,  and  dic^d  at  B  o'clock,     l^ho  beavtifUl 
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tebT  wit  the  pet  of  bofh  ladies,  and  IiFed  chiefly 
ID  tSe  drawiog^rcom ;  and  I  obsenred  tliat  Ellen 
ireifaeody  accompanied  him  and  his  nnrse  in 
their  aariy  walks,  attended  by  a  footman. 

The  Sejrmours  occnpied  the  whole  of  my  time ; 
I  care  up  all  parties  for  the  present,  on  the  score 
or  botiness,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  qnite  as 
nrach  as  one  person  coold  do  conveniently  to 
look  to  them.  From  discoveries  I  made,  the  fa- 
mfly  speedily  became  very  interesting  to  me,  1 
may  say  painfully  interestinfir.  Now  1  am  not 
at  all  given  to  romance  or  high-flying;  notioos, 
seeing  that  I  am  but  seldom  known  to  invent  any 
thing;  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  may  safely  be 
relira  on  as  the  result  of  an  accurate,  though 
painful  investigation. 

Before  communicating  these  discoveries  to  my 
readers,  I  pause,  even  on  the  threshold.  I  have 
endeavoared  to  bespeak  their  interests  for  the 
lair  Ellen,  as  I  felt  a  deep  one  for  myself;  but, 
troth  most  out,  it  is  my  duty. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sey- 
nxmrsjas  I  shall  continue  to  designate  them,  I 
had  been  struck  by  the  evident  dejection  of  Lady 
Seymour.  I  frequently  observed  her.  when  alone, 
hurv  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  she  leant  upon  a 
small  table  beside  the  couch  on  which  she  sat. 

The  work,  or  the  book,  or  the  pencil—for  she 
drew — was  mvariably  thrown  aside  when  her 
hTIs^JiE(lGf  fe  yountf  hiAvi  <tiiHt(Hl  Div  ipart- 
nrnui.  The  fine  Jjttle  baby  scf-mrd  her  greatest 
pleasure*  He  was  a  wild,  strygt^l^D^  Hulu  Hsllow, 
full  of  health  and  spirits,  almost  toe  mudi  for  her 
d«licute  frame,  and  apparently  weak  state  of 
health.  iShe  could  not  herself  nurse  him  long 
toi^ether^  but  I  obacrved  Oiat  the  nurse  was  very 
freouerjtjy  in  the  room  witli  her  and  that  the 
fond  moftier  followed  and  watched  her  IfttJ^  darl- 
ing almost  €(Ml5ta^tly*  She  iraa  Burrouniied  by 
I  ultines  -^  by  weaJ  th .  He  r  h  usb^Dd ,  i  iin  |>pear- 
auce  al  least,  was  one  wrhom  all  women  iriust  ad- 
mire; one  «f  whoTO  a  wife  might  feel  proud;  she 
had  a  beautiful  child;  she  was  young,  Irwely, 
titled.  What  then  could  be  the  cau*ie  of  this  de- 
jection? What  cotiM  it  he?  J  redoubled  my 
attention:  I  was  the  last  to  retire  Aud  tlie  lirst  to 
r»e.    I  determined  to  discover  this  mystery. 

One  morning  I  discerned  her  weeping — weep- 
ing bitte^y.  Her  bed-room  was  in  the  front  of 
the  house;  she  was  walking  backwards  and  folr- 
wards  between  the  window  and  the  opened  fold- 
ing-doon,  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes.  At  first 
I  OMMigfat  she  nugbt  have  the  tooth-ache, — not 
being  given  as  1  l^fore  said  to  romance :  then  I 
raspected  her  confinement  was  about  to  take 
place,— but  no,  that  could  not  be.  No  Mr.  Blag- 
den  appeared ;  his  carriage  had  not  even  been  at 
her  door  for  more  than  a  week ;  at  which  I  was 
rather  surprised.  She  was  e\  idently  and  decid- 
edly weeping :  I  ascertained  that  beyond  a  doubt. 
A  flash  of  lifht  beamed  across  my  mind!  I  have 
it!  thought  1,— perhaps  her  husband's  affections 
are  estranged.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Husbands 
are  wayward  things :  J  felt  glad  that  I  was  not  a 
teibaiid. 

A  kiid  of  disagreeable  and  tormenting;  suspi- 
cion tf  that  moment  strengthened  my  belief;  a 
iiiMfNlliiuta  thaty'-how  shall  I  speak  it  r— perhaps 
hr«4rilt  Ufve  the  beautiful  Ellen.  I  tried  to 
!  idea;  bat  circumstances  lightly  pass- 


ed over  before,  returned  now  in  crowds  to  my 
recollection  to  confirm  me  in  it.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  renewed  my  observations  daily,  and  with 
still  increased  vigilance, and  was  obliged  to  come 
to  the  painful  conclusion  that  my  suspicions 
were  not  only  but  too  well  founded  with  regard 
to  Sir  Charies,  but  that  Ellen  returned  his  pas- 
sion. Yes,  she  was  romantically  in  love  with  the 
husband  of  her  sister!  I  seldom  find  myself 
wrong  in  my  opinions,  yet,  in  this  case,  I  would 
willingly  have  given  five  himdrcd  pounds  to  feel 
sure  that  I  was  in  error.  Such  was  the  interest 
with  which  the  extreme  beauty,  the  vivacitvand 
CTace  of  the  youthful  Eilcn  had  inspired  me. 
Here  then  was  food  for  philosophy  as  well  as  re- 
flection. Who  shall  say  that  mquiries  are  im- 
pertinent, when  such  facts  as  these  can  be 
elicited.  Had  it  not  been  for  me— such  is  the 
apathy  of  people  about  what  does  not  concern 
them— a  base  husband,  an  artful  intruding  sis- 
ter, miffht  still  have  maintained  a  fair  face  to  the 
world,  but  1  was  determined  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  wife  as  to 
the  real  extent  of  her  injur\'.  Honour  compelled 
me  to  it.  Let  not  the  reaaer  tliink  me  rash,— I 
will  explain  the  circumstances  which  influenced 
my  conviction.  Oh,  Ellen !  how  liave  I  been  de- 
ceived in  thee !  H.w  hast  thou  betrayed  a  too 
susceptible  heart 

Sir  Charlt'H  vr  ,ii,  an  M*  P»» which  my  inf^enuity 
enabled  me  to  make  !;ure  of.  He  frequently  re- 
turned late  from  the  dcbntE*  in  the  House*  The 
weather  grew  warm,  and  the  shutters  were  al- 
ways left  open  tdl  the  family  retired  for  the 
night.  Their  la rripa  were  brimantj  and  I  couid 
discern  the  fair  KUen  peeping  over  tlie  balus- 
trades of  the  etairca^e,  and  J iti taring  and  wait- 
ing on  the  landing-place^  evidently  on  the  look 
out  for  an  anxiously  expected  arrival.  TT>en  tlK>- 
cab  of  hit  Cliarlci  would  stop  at  the  door— bu 
well-known  knock  would  be  heard*  and  Ellen 
would  fly  IV i til  thu  lii^btneis  of  a  fairy  to  meet 
him  as  ho  asconded  Sie  etairst  He  would  then 
fold  her  in  his  arms,  and  they  would  enter  lb<* 
drawing-room  together  i  yet,  before  they  did  ij, 
five  or  ten  rninutcii'  tete-a-fd^  fix^quently  look 
place  on  tijc  landiojgHi  and  the  arm  at"  dir  Chariec 
was  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  waist  of 
Elllen,  before  thev  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  poor 
neglected  wife,  whom  he  greeted  with  no  em- 
brace, as  ho  took  his  seat  beside  her  on  the 
sofa. 

For  some  time  I  set  down  the  empretsment  of 
Ellen  to  meet  Sir  Charles  as  that  of  a  lively  and 
affectionate  eirl  to^reet  her  sister's  husband,  in 
the  manner  she  would  receive  her  own  brother. 
I  vras  soon  obliged  to  think  differently. 

When  Ellen  played  on  the  harp,  which  she  did 
almost  daily.  Sir  Charles  would  stand  listening 
beside  her,  and  would  frequently  imprint  a  kiss 
on  her  beautiful  brow,  gently  lifting  aside  the 
curls  wbioh  covered  it;  but  this  never  took  place 
when  Lady  Seymour  was  in  the  room — mark 
that— no,  not  in  a  single  instance.  Sir  Charles 
sometimes  sat  reading  in  a  chair,  near  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  and  would,  as  Ellen  passed 
him,  fondly  draw  her  towards  him  and  hold  her 
hsuids,  while  he  appeared  to  converse  with  her 
in  the  most  animated  manner.  If  the  door  open- 
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ed,  and  the  poor  wife  came  in,  the  hands  were 
instantly  released. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  api>earance  of 
Lady  Se3rmour,  and  more  frequent  visits  of  Mr. 
Blagden,  led  me  to  suppose  her  confinement 
drew  near;  she  became  later  in  rising  in  the 
momiog,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Ellen  almost  con- 
stantly took  a  very  early  teU-OrteU  walk  in  the 
Park,  from  which  they  usually  returned  leug 
before  Lady  Seymour  made  her  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room. 

A  very  handsome  man,  with  a  viscount*^  coro- 
net on  his  cab,  was  a  frequent  visiter  in  Upper- 
Brook  street.  I  doubted  not  but  that  he  was  an 
admirer  of  and  suitor  to  the  fair  Ellen.  Yet  she 
slighted  him;  he  was  entirely  indifferent  to  her : 
otSerwise  whjr  did  she  so  often  leave  the  draw- 
inff-room  durinj^  his  very  long  mording  visits, 
aim  sit  reading  m  the  window  of  a  room  up  stairs, 
or  playing  with  the  baby  in  the  nursery,  leaving 
her  sister  to  entertain  him  ?  The  reason  was  too 
evident ;  cruel  and  heartless  Ellen !  My  heart 
bled  more  and  more  for  the  poor  wife ;  I  abso- 
lutely began  to  hate  Ellen. 

At  length  closed  bed-room  shutters,  hurry  and 
bustle,  cart-loads  of  straw,  and  the  galloping 
chariot  of  Mr.  Bladen,  announced  the  ac- 
couchmentof  Lady  &vmour.  All  seemed  hap- 
pily over  before  the  house  was  closed  for  the 
ni^ht 

Sir  Charles  and  Ellen  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  together.  The  lady's  maid  rushed  into  the 
apartment ;  1  almost  fancied  I  her  exclaim,  ^  My 
lady  is  safe,  and  a  fine  boy.'  So  well  did  the  de- 
ceitful Ellen  act  her  joy,  she  clasped  her  hands 
togedier,  and  then,  in  apparent  delist  of  her 
heart,  she  shook  hands  with  the  maid,  who  left 
the  room  dirootly.  M^  heart  was  relenting  to- 
wards her,  af  she  was  f&ing  to  follow  the  woman, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  hastening  to  the 
bed-side  of  her  sister;  but  no— she  returned  to 
tenderly  embrace  Sir  Chariee  before  she  quitted 
the  drawing-room.  At  such  a  time  too!  Oh, 
faithless  ana  cruel  Ellen ! 

Sir  Charles  and  Ellen  were  now  more  fre- 
quently together— more  in  love  than  ever.  Tliey 
sung  toge^er,  read  together,  walked  together, 
played  with  the  little  boy  together,  and  nursed 
the  new  little  baby  in  turns. 

In  due  course  of  time,  poor  Lady  Seymour  re- 
covered and  resumed  her  station  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  Sir  Charles  was  less  frequently 
at  home.  I  was  furious  at  him  as  well  as  at  EUen. 
All  my  tender  compassion  and  interest  centred 
in  the  unhappy  and  neglected  wife. 

One  other  instance  in  corroboration  of  the 
justness  of  my  suspicions  I  will  relate.  A  minia- 
ture painter,  whom  I  knew  by  si^^ht,  came  early 
every  morning  to  the  house.  Sir  Charles  was 
sitting  for  his  picture.  One  morning,  when  I 
concluded  it  must  be  nearly  finished.  Sir  Charles 
and  the  artist  left  the  house  together.  I  saw  the 
picture  lying  on  the  table  near  the  window,  in 
the  same  spot  where  the  artist  had  been  workmg 
at  it  for  nearly  two  hours  before,  while  Sir 
Charles  was  sitting  to  him.  I  had  not  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  it,  and  am  ready  to  affirm,  upon 
oath,  that  the  miniature  was  the  likeness  of  Sir 
Charles,  and  of  no  one  else ;  for  you  must  know 
that  I  have  a  small  pocket-telescope  b^  which  I 


can  detect  these  nice  points  accoratdy.  Well, 
Miss  Ellen  came  into  the  room ;— she  was  akne 
•—she  walked  up  to  the  picture,  and  gazed  on  it 
for  a  long  while,  and— will  it  be  believed?— 
pressed  it  several  times  to  her  lips  and  ttien  ta 
her  heart !— Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  she  pressed  it 
to  her  heart ;  no  one  can  deceive  me  in  that  par- 
ticular. She  did  not  indeed  thmk  or  guess  that 
any  eye  observed  her.  Things  have  thus  arrived 
at  such  a  pass,  that  concealment  on  my  part 
would  have  been  criminal.  My  dutv  was  clear ; 
an  instant  exposure  without  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one.  But  how  cornd  it  be  accom- 
plished without  personal  danger.  Sir  Charles- 
was  a  shot  I  had  seen  a  case  of  pistok  arrive 
from  John  Martin  and  Son,  Dover-street;  be- 
sides, he  was  big  enough  to  eat  me,  so  that  put- 
ting myself  forward  was  out  of  the  question.  1 
had  it— I  would  write  to  The  Timei  and  Tlie 
True  Stm,  under  the  signature  of '  A  Friend  to 
Morality.'  That  very  night  I  condensed  these 
notes  into  three  columns,  as  I  said  to  the  editor, 
not  to  occupy  too  great  a  space  in  his  valuable 
journal ;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  I 
arose  to  despatch  my  letters,  when,  what  shmild 
creet  my  astonished  senses,  but  at  the  door  of  the 
Seymours,  the  travelling  carriage  with  four  post 
horses !  What  could  it  mean  7  I  had  seen  no 
signs  of  packing,  no  trunks  or  wagons.  What 
could  it  mean?  I  stood  perfectly  aghast;  my 
eye*^  ^vtre?  fjxed  intently  upon  tl>e  carriage.  Oh : 
I  Uiui  It  :i^iu,  my  wits  never  fail  tni>— me  mur- 
der IV  as  out,  I  need  not  write  to  The  Timei* 
M  i!^s  Kilen  was  disco  tiered,  and  going  to  be  sent 
o£r  Ui  AchooUor  jT^eriidpfi  to  ^  duUfl^uut^^od  croak- 
ing roi^ks/  m  the  country  I  I  wa<i  glad  to  be 
spared  the  pain  of  forwarding  tlie  explanation; 
and  yel — good  h^iv^ns !  wbRl  was  my  surprise 
and  pn>f band  in ystifi cation  when  Sir  rliarlesai>- 
pej:ired ,  handing  io,  first  Lady  Soyrnour^a  beaua- 
tul  6u»h  on  her  countenance,  radiaatvrithsmiles^ 
aijd  til  most  aj}  quick  and  light  in  her  movements 
as  EJien  hei-self — then  the  old  uurst<  with  the 
new  babyn  then  EUen  iiniliiif  ai^  u^ual;  at  last 
of  all  Sir  f  haHes  sot  upon  (Et  bos.  followed  by 
the  Viscount  1 1  anattien  off  they  drove  as  fstist  as 
thts  horae^  could  carrj'  Ihem.  My  eytj»  and  mouth 
continued  wide  open  long  after  they  had  turned 
the  comer  into  rark-lane.  I  was  at  my  wits* 
end;  at  sea  without  a  rudder.  What  could  all 
this  possibly  portend  ?  The  little  boy  was  left 
behind  too !  and  all  the  servants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  the  lady's  maids,  and  Sir  Charles's 
own  man.  Could  it  be  that  Ellen  was  going  to 
be  palmed  off  upon  the  poor  deceived  Viscount  ? 
But  why  then  should  they  go  out  of  town  to  be 
married  ?  why  had  I  not  seen  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  lawyer,  or  any  preparation  for  a  trousteauT 
and  why  did  the  new  baby  go  witti  them  ?  thai 
could  not  be  of  much  use  at  a  wedding.  No,  that 
could  not  be  it  Where  could  they  be  going  ?  I 
passed  a  restless  day,  a  sleepless  night  The  next 
morning  I  grew  desperate,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  sallying  forth  in  mv  cap  and  dressing-gown,  to 
Imock  at  the  door  of  the  deserted  mansioa,  and 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  butler,  when,  who 
should  I  pounce  upon  at  the  door,  but  my  old 
friend  General  Crosby.  It  was  devilish  unlucky, 
but  I  was  obligef  i  to  ask  him  np.  ^  I  intended  to 
call  on  my  Mends  the  St  Legers,  over  the  way« 
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tiiis  manuDgy  said  be, '  but  I  find  tbey  are  gone 
to  Portatnouth.' 

*To  Portsinoath,  are  tbey?  tiiafs  yery  cn- 
fioBS,'  said  I,  intemipting  him.  '  Do  yoa  kdow 
Ike  femily/  asked  I,  with  something  hke  agita- 
tSoB. 

^  1  have  known  Sir  Charles  St  Leger  all  his 
fife;  be  married  Fanny  Spenser,  a  daughter  of 
Admiral  Spenser.' 

*Hedid? 

*  Why  are  yon  surprised  ?'  asked  he  grarely. 

'  Why,  General,  I  roust  be  candid  with  you ; 
truth  fliid  honour  compel  me  to  a  disclosure, 
which,  I  am  sure  will,  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
cause  you  exceeding  pain.'  The  General  was 
now  suitMised  in  his  turn. 

'  Good  hearens !'  he  ejaculated,  'nothing has 
happened  to  Mrs.  Murray  or  the  child,!  hope.* 

^1  don't  know  who  you  mean  by  Mn.  Murray,* 
I  ie|rfied  with  great  seriousness.  *  It  is  of  the 
'  f  St  Leger  and  her  sister  that  1  am  about  to 
.'  Aadl  then  toU  him  of  erery  circum- 
•iAiM;«i  of  euilt,  with  their  corroborating  proofs, 
to  which  rhadf  been  so  unwilling  a  witness;  I 
told  him  all  without  disguise ;  to  sUl  of  which  be 
listened,  as  I  thought,  yery  calmly,  apathetically 
indeed,  considering  he  was  a  friend  to  the  family ; 
but  on  the  conclusion  of  my  recital,  to  my  great 
dMmay  he  arose,  put  on  bis  hat,  and  looking  at 
me  sternly,  said,  'Sir,  the  lady  whom  you  hare 
thus  honoured  1^  so  great  a  share  of  your  atten- 
tion, is  not  the  intriguante  you  suppose,  is  not  the 
pajramour  of  &  Chatles  St  Leger,  but  is  no 
other  than  his  i0s/%,  and  my  god-daughter.  I  wish 
you^sir.  a  good  morning.' 

'  WiSel  God-daughter!'  I  repeated  in  a  faint 
▼oice.  '  But,  GenmL  for  Hearen's  sake,  one 
infant,  the  elder  ladvf'  '  Is  Lady  St  Leger's 
elder  sister,  the  wire  of  the  gallant  Captain 
Murray,  whose  absence  on  service  she  has  been 
for  some  time  lamenting !  His  ship  has  anwed 
at  Portsrooutii,  and  they  are  all  gone  to  meet 
hiro.'  He  had  reached  the  door;  I  was  in  an 
agony;  my  hair  stood  on  end; — ^  One  word  more, 
the  Viscount?' '  Is  Captain  Murray's  elder  bro- 
ther. And  before  I  take  my  leare,  permit  me  to 
wish  ^rou  a  better  occupation  than  clandestinely 
watching  the  actions  or  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
lady,  ana  traducing  the  chai^acter  of  an  estima- 
ble roan,  whose  r^nement  of  feeling  ^ou  hare 
neither  mind  to  understand  nor  appreciate.  Sir, 
I  wish  you  again  a  good  morning.' 

What  wotdd  I  not  hare  given  at  that  moment 
of  shame,  to  have  been  on  my  travels  down  the 
bottomless  pit  Any  where  rather  than  on  the 
first  floor  at  Brook-street  I  was  positively  at  my 
wit's  end. 

I  hung  my  head,  completely  abashed,  discom- 
fifted—I  nad  nothing  to  say,  absolutely  not  a  word, 
and  was  thorougbQr  ashamed  of  myself  and  my 
ingenuity.  Hadl  possessed  a  tail,  I  should  have 
slonk  off  with  it  hanging  down  between  my  less, 
in  the  manner  I  have  seen  a  discomfited  dog  do : 
but  I  had  no  such  expressive  api)endage,  and  I 
oonld  only  ejaculate  to  myself,  at  intervals,  dur- 
mg  the  wnole  of  the  next  three  days — 
^Bless  my  soul !  what  a  false  scent  I  have  been 
on!  And  for  a  bachelor  gentleman  too,  not  at  an 
given  to  invention !  Yet  how  was  I  to  guess  that 
a  wise  could  be  in  tove  with  her  husband? 
6* 


There  is  some  excuse  for  me,  after  alL 
nwsoul!' 

P.  S.— The  St.  Legers  are  returned — CapCate 
Murray  is  with  them — ^French  blinds  are  pimog 
np  all  over  the  house,  *  Othello's  occupation'a 
gone,'  can't  stand  it— on  to  the  continent' 
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Wc  lead  not  the  life  ot  tbe  s^ave. 

Whom  the  law  in  tobjeoiioii  dotb  keep, 
Bnt  ft«e  an  the  fbero  crested  wave. 

We  rove  on  the  brcatt  of  the  deep* 

From  the  hind  wrap^t  by  winter  in  flooo. 
With  ihe  main'a  heRving  bosom  ovr  home. 

To  tbe  dime  where  tbe  breeze  wafts  pernune, 
Recaidlen  of  danger  we  roam. 

We  will  bend  to  no  monarch  the  knee, 

We  acknowledge  no  ruler  or  lord, 
For  our  hearts  like  the  ocean  are  free. 

For  our  aafet  jr  we  trust  to  tbe  swoni 

Our  Poeinen  thOQfh  brave  willdiapair, 
When  oar  vessel's  black  hull  is  descried. 

For  our  enaiffn  which  streams  to  the  air, 
In  the  life  blood  of  thous£md84s  dyed. 

We  exah  when  the  signal  is  made. 
To  prepare  for  the  tempest,  or  strife; 

We  exult,  when  the  gleam  of  each  blade. 
Is  dim  with  the  red  tide  of  life. 

We  hod  rather  have  ocean  our  grave. 

Than  earth  in  thy  bosom  repose, 
For  a  shroud,  tbe  white  foam  of  the  wave 

And  sleep  where  tbe  red  ooral  grows. 

AVON  BARD. 

From  the  Sstnnkv  Evening  Pott. 
THS  Bi«nni  MAir»8  wifb« 

Thatshcisevernear 
To  thee,  dark  k)nely  one,  is  known 
By  her  soft  hand  and  gentle  tone. 

That  greets  thy  wakeful  ear. 

Thine  was  a  happy  port. 
When  shone  for  thee  tbe  gladding  light. 
And  thine  own  eye  was  glancing  bright, 

Yo  won  that  Mhful  heart 

Woukl  now  that  ye  could  see 
The  gaxe  of  that  dark  speaking  eye. 
Love  mingling  in  its  sympathy, 

That  ever  resu  on  thee. 

So  Aill  of  tenderness! 
Oh !  fuller  lar  than  in  thy  dreams. 
When  to  thy  swelling  heart  it  seems 

Too  much  for  thee  to  bear. 

And  still  it  seeks  thme  own. 
But  meets  no  answering  glance ; 
Jhaa  only  know'st  her  thouidits  perchance, 

By  tbe  deep  music  of  her  tone. 

O  woman's  love  unbonght. 
It  bides  unchanged  the  darkest  hour. 
And  aye,  it  gams  its  holiest  power, 

By  sad  misfortune  sought  AUSTEHIE. 
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Jtfore  Pataageijtrm  the  Diary  of  a  Pk^mcian. 
THE  BOXER. 

[The  following  is  the  episode  of  the  Boxer, 
wliick  occurs  in  Qie  stoiy  of  the  Thonder-struck.] 


The  patient  who  thus  abruptly,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances inopportunely,  required  my  services, 

proved  to  be  one  Bill ,  a  notorious  boxer, 

who,  in  returning  that  evening  from  a  great 
prise-fight,  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  gi^  the 
norse  beine  frightened  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
rider  b^i^  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  had 
his  ancle  dreadfully  dislocated.  He  had  been 
taken  up  by  some  passengers,  and  conveyed  with 
ffreat  difficulty  to  his  own  residence,  a  public 
Eouse,  not  three  minutes'  walk  from  where  I 
tired.  The  m^ent  I  entered  the  tap-room, 
which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  to  the  stair-case, 
I  heard  his  gnnms,  or  rather  howlt,  over  head. 
The  excitement  of  imtoxicatioB,  added  to  the 
agonies  occasioned  by  his  accident,  had  driven 
him,  I  was  told,  nearly  mad.  He  was  uttering 
the  most  revolting  execrations,  as  I  entered  his 
room.  He  damned  himself— his  iU-luck  (for  it 
seemed  he  had  lost  considerable  sums  on  the 
fi^ht}— -the  combatants— the  horse  that  threw 
him---the  thunder  and  lightning— every  thing,  in 
short,  and  every  bod^  about  him.  The  sound  of 
the  toander  was  sublime  music  to  me,  and  the 
more  welcome,  because  it  drowned  the  blasphe- 
mous bellowing  of  the  monster  I  was  visiting. 
Tes.  there  lay  the  burly  boxer,  stretched  upon 
the  oed,  with  none  of  his  dress  removed,  except 
the  boot  from  tlie  limb  that  was  injured— his  new 
blue  coat,  with  glaring  yelbw  buttons,  ^d  drab 
knee-breeohes,  soiled  with  the  street  mud  into 
which  he  had  been  precipitated— his  huge  limbs, 
writhing  in  restless  agony  over  the  bed— his  fists 
clenchM,  and  his  flat,  iron-featured  face  swollen 
and  distorted  with  pam  and  race. 

^  But,  my  good  woman,"  said  I,  pausing  at  the 
door,  addressing  myself  to  the  boxer*s  wife,who, 
wringing  her  hands,  had  conducted  me  up  stairs. 
'^  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  the  person  you  shoula 
have  sent  to.  It's  a  surgeon's,  not  a  physician's 
ease;  I  fear  I  can't  do  much  for  him— quite  out 
of  my  way." 

*•  Oh.  for  God's  sake— for  the  love  of  God,  don't 
say  so?  gasped  the  poor  creature,  with  afihghted 
emphasis— Oh,do  something  for  him.  or  he'll  drive 
us  all  out  of  our  senses— he'll  be  killing  us!" 

^'  Do  something,"  roared  out  my  patient,  who 
had  overheard  the  last  words  of  his  wife,  turning 
his  bloated  face  towards  me—"  do  something  in- 
deed !  ay,  and  be to  you !  Here,  here-3ook 

ye.  Doctor:  look  ye,  here  J"  he  oootinued,  point- 
ing to  the  wounded  foot,  which,  aU  crushed  and 
displaced,  and  the  stocking  soaked  with  blood, 
presented  a  shocking  appearance—"  look  here. 

indeed  !--ah !  that horse !  that horse !'^ 

his  teeth  gnashed,  and  his  right  hand  was  lifted 
up,  clenched  with  fury— ^*  If  I  don't  break  every 

bone  m  his body,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  stir 

this  cursed  leg  again!" 

I  felt,  for  a  moment,  as  though  I  had  entered 
the  very  pit  and  presence  of  Satan,  for  the  light 
ning  was  gleamins  over  his  ruffianly  figure  in 
cessantly,  and  the  Uiunder  rolling  close  overhead 


For  pity'»  BUpihoU  yov  toagae,  or  Br^ 

won*t  come  into  the  room  to  you !"  gasped  his 
wife,  dropping  on  her  knees  b^ide  him. 
"  Ha,  ha,  let  him  go !  Only  let  him  stir  a  stqp, 
yd  lame  as  I  am, me !  if  I  don't  jump  out 


ai^d 

of  bed,  and  teach  him  civility !  /7ere,  you  d(>ctor, 
as  you  call  yourself!  What's  to  be  done?" 
Realfy,  I  was  too  much  shocked  at  the  moment, 
to  know.  I  was  half  inclined  to  leave  the  room 
immediately— and  had  a  fair  plea  for  doing  so, 
in  ^  turguxU  nature  of  the  case— but  the  agony 
of  the  fcwm's  wife  induced  me  to  do  riolence  to 
my  fei  li  ri^s  ^  lintl  star.  After  directing  a  person 
to  he  ncnt  oiT,  ia  my  iisuric,  for  the  nearest  sur- 
geon, 1  uiUrcKBcd  nu^f'lL  to  my  task,  and  pro- 
ceeded trj  remove  tbe  hU>cking.  His  whole  body 
quivered  with  the  auLiriiiHli  it  occasioned,  and  i 
saw  such  fufy  ^Eberm>^  in  his  features,  that  I 
bcpjan  IQ  dread  Test  he  might  rise  up  in  a  sudden 
phrensy,  and  Htriki^  mc, 

**Oh'l  oh!  oh! — Curte  your  dumsy  JMiiids! 
Tou  flon't  know  no  more  nor  a  child !"  ne  groan- 
ed, *'>vhat  yo«'r«  about!  Leave  it— leave  it 

alone !    Give  over  with  ye !  Doctor ,  1  say, 

be  off!" 

'*  Mercy,  mercy.  Doctor!"  sobbed  his  wife  in 
a  whisper,  fearing  from  my  momentary  pause, 
that  I  was  g<^ng  to  take  her  husband  at  nis  word 
-<-''Don't  go  away !  Oh,  go  on-^-ffo  on !  lirmtd  be 
done,  you  know?  Never  mind  what  he  says. 
He's  only  a  little  worse  for  liquor  now— ana— 
and  then  the  pam !  Go  on,  doctor !  He'll  thank 
you  the  more  for  it  to-morrow." 

''Wife!  Here,"  shouted  her  husband.  The 
woman  instantly  stepped  up  to  him.  He  stretched 
out  his  Herculean  arm,  and  grasped  her  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  So,  you ^1  I'm  drunk,  am  I  ?    I'm  drunk 

eb— you  lying !"  he  exclaimed,  and  jerked 

her  violently  away  right  across  the  room,  to  the 
door,  where  the  poor  creature  fell  dowii,  but 
presently  rose,  crying  bitterly. 

**  Get  away !  Get  off— get  down  stairs— if  you 


while  he  was  speaking. 

"  ^     u^: 


don't  want  me  to  serve  vou  the  same  again.  Say 
I'm  drunk— you  beast  ?**  With  frantic  gestures 
she  obeyed— rushed  down  stairs— and  I  was  left 
alone  with  her  husband.  I  was  disposed  to  fol- 
low her  abmptlv,  but  the  positive  dread  of  my 
life  (for  he  might  leap  out  of  bed  and  kill  me 
with  a  blow]  kept  me  to  mv  task.  My  flesh  crept 
with  disgust  at  touching  his !  I  examined  me 
wound,  which  undoubteoljr  must  have  given  him 
torture  enough  to  drive  nun  mad,  and  bathed  it 
in  warm  water,  resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to 
his  abuse,  and  quit  the  instant  that  the  surgeon, 
who  bad  been  sent  for,  made  his  appearance. 
At  length  he  came.  I  breathed  more  freely,  re* . 
signed  the  case  into  his  hands,  and  was  goii^  to 
Uuke  up  my  hat,  when  he  begged  me  to  continue 
in  the  room,  with  such  on  earnest  apprehensive 
look,  that  I  reluctantly  remained.  I  saw  he  dread- 
ed as  much  being  left  alone  with  his  patient,  as  I ! 
It  need  hardly  1m  said,  that  every  step  that  was 
taken  in  dressing  the  wound,  was  attended  with 
the  vilest  execrations  of  the  patient.  Such  a  foul 
mouthed  ruffian  I  never  encountered  an  v  where. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  was  possessed  oi  a  devil. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  sweet  speechless  sufierer 


who  I  had  le(t  at  home !  and  to  whom  my  heart 
**  Hush !  bush !  youll  drive  the  Doctor  away !  1  yearned  to  return. 
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TBB  VALUT  09  jaaOaBAPBAT — ^BSAUTT. 


•Y 


1%e  ttorm  tiB  cofltfa— il  raipig.  The  Taia 
lad  comparativdv  ceased,  but  %e  drander  and 
ligfatniiic;  made  their  appearance  with  fearAd 
firequeocy  and  fierceness.  I  drew  down  the 
bliiMl  of  the  window,  obserring  to  the  surgeon 
that  the  ligfatninff  seemed  to  s&rtle  our  patient 

**Patitupa«am!  Put  np  that  blind  a^^in.  I 
w!"  he  crief  impatiently.  **D*ye  thiA  Fm 
aleard  of  the  fightning,  liKe  iny horse  to- 
day? Put  it  up  again— or  ni  get  out  and  do  it 
mysdf !"  I  dia  as  he  wished.  Reproof  or  ex- 
poetulatioDwas  useless.  "Ha!"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  low  tfloe  of  forY,  rubbing;  his  hands  together 
»in  a  manner  bathing  them  m  die  fiery  s&eam, 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  gleamed  ruddily  over  him. 
^  7%ere  it  is!— Curse  It— j^^  ^  x^rt  of  flash 

that  frightened  my  horse-d it!"— and  the 

I  wrelch  shook  hii  fist^and  **  grinned  hor- 


impioas  wrelcn  snook  a 
ribly  a  gfaasdy  smile!" 
^6e  silent,  sir !  be  sili 


!  besilenti  orwewiDbodileaFe 
you  instantly.  Tom*  bdianour  is  impious!  It 
18  frightful  to  witness!  Fdrbear.  lest  the  ren- 
geance  of  God  descend  upon  you!" 

**Come,  come:  none  o'^  your methodism 

htref  Goonwithyourbusinesti  Stick  to  your 
■hop;^  interrupted  the  Boxer. 

^  jDoes  nottActf  rebuke  your  blasphemies?"  I 
iDqaired,  suddenly  shading  my  eyes  from  the 
▼md  stream  of  lightning  that  burst  mto  the  rtem, 
while  the  thunder  rattled  oferiiead-^pparently 
tnfeaiMpnuimitT.  When  I  removed  unhands 
from  my  ejes,  and  opened  them,  the  first  object 
tbaX  they  M  upon  was  the  figure  of  the  Boxer, 
nttmg  upright  m  bed,  with  b^  hands  stretched 
out,  just  as  those  of  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  in  the 
pictare  of  Raphael— ms  face  the  colour  of  a 
«ame— and  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  thdr 
eookets,  directed  with  a  horrid  stare  towards  the 
window.  His  lips  moved  not— nor  dad  he  utter 
a  sound.  It  was  dear  what  had  occurr^  The 
wrathful  fire  of  Hea(ven,that  had  glanced  harm- 
tessly  around  us.  Imd  blinded  the  blasphemer. 
,  Tes,  the  sight  of  his  eyes  had  peridied.  While 
we  were  gazing  at  him  in  silent  awe,  he  f^  back 
in  bed  speechlMs,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
breast,  seemingly  in  an  attitude  of  despair.  Bat 
§K  that  motion  we  should  hare  thought  him  dead. 

Shocked  beyond  expression,  Mr. paused  in 

Ins  open^ions.    I  examined  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 


The  pupils  were  both  dflated  to  their 
otmost  extent,  and  immoveable.  I  asked  many 
questions,  but  he  answered  not  a  word.  Occa- 
aooaliy.  however,  a  groan  of  horror— agony,  (or 
nil  combined)  would  burst  from  his  p^t  bosom; 
and  this  was  die  only  evidence  he  gave  of  con- 
ecionsness.  He  moved  over  on  his  right  side- 
hia  ^  pale  face  turned  to  the  wall"— and  unclasp- 
ing his  hands,  pressed  the  fore-finger  of  each 

woh  convulsive  force  upon  the  eyes.   Mr. 

proceeded  with  his  task.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  past  behaviour  of  our 
patieaL  Uo  what  we  would— put  him  to  never 
flQch  great  pain-4ie  neither  uttered  a  syllable 
nor  expressed  any  symptoms  of  passion,  as  be- 
fore. There  was,  however,  no  necessity  Ayr  my 
continuing  any  longer:  so  I  left  the  case  in-^e 

hands  of  Mr. ,  who  undertook  to  acquaint 

Mrs. with  the  frightftil  accident  that  had 

happened  to  her  husband.  What  two  scenes  had 
I  witnessed  that  evening  ^ 


▼AZ.I.1CT  OF  OBBOiHijraAV* 

A  late  Blackwood,  in  an  article  entitled  Cha- 
teaubrbnd,  contains  among  other  extracts  from 
his  works,  the  foliowinff  b^utiful  desorq>tioD  of 
die  Vallev  of  Jehoshapbat 

The  valley  of  Jehoshapbat  has  in  all  ages  serv- 
ed as  dM  burying-place  to  Jerusalem;  you  meet 
^ere,  side  by  side,  monuments  of  the  most  distant 
times  and  m  die  present  century.  The  Jews 
still  ceme  there  to  die;  firam  the  COTuers  of  the 
earth.  A  stranger  sells  to  them,  for  almost  its 
weiffht  in  sold,  i&  land  which  contains  the  bones 
of  &eir  lathers.  Solomon  planted  that  vaJley ; 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple  b^  which  it  was  over- 
hung— ^the  torrent,  called  afferjzrief.  which  tra- 
veised  it— the  Psahns  which  David  there  con* 
posed  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  its  - 
rocks  re-echoed  under  it  the  fittm^  abode  of  the 
tomb.  Christ  commenced  hb  Passion  in  the  same 
place:  that  Innocent  David  there  shed^fiir  the 
expiation  of  our  sins,  teats  fHuch  the  guUty  Da> 
lid  let  M  for  his  own  transgressions.  Few 
names  awaken  in  our  mind  recollections  so  so- 
Imm  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshapbat.  Itissofull 
of  mysteries,  that  according  to  the  Prophet  Jod, 
all  mankind  will  be  assembled  there  before  tiM 
Sternal  Judge. 

*"nie  aq>ect  of  diis  celebrated  valley  is  de- 
solate; the  western  side  is  bounded  by  a  ridge 
of  lofty  rocks  which  support  the  walk  of  Jeru- 
salem, above  which  the  towers  of  the  ci^  ap- 
pear. The  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  Mount 
ef  Olives,  and  another  eminence  called  the 
Meunt  Scandal,  from  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.— 
These  two  mountains,  which  adjoin  each  other, 
are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  red  and  sombre  hue ; 
on  their  desert  side  you  see  here  and  there  some 
Uack  and  withered  vineyards,  some  wild  olives, 
•some  ploughed  land,  covered  with  hyssop,  and 
a  few  ruiMd  chapeb.  At  the  bottom  of  the  val* 
ley,  you  perceive  a  tomnt,  traversed  by  a  sin- 
gle arch,  which  appears  of  great  antiquity.  Hie 
stones  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  appear  like  a 
mass  of  ruins  with  which  they  are  suiroonded. 
Three  ancient  monuments  are  particularly  coi^ 
snicuous,  those  of  Zachariah,  Jehoshapbat  and 
Absalom.  The  sadness  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
no  smoke  ascends,  and  in  which  no  sound  is  heaid; 
the  solitude  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  where 
not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen:  the  disorder 
of  these  tombs,  ruined,  ransacked,  and  half  ex- 
posed to  view,  would  almost  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  last  trump  had  been  heard,  and 
that  the  dead  were  about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat. 


American  Beautt^ — ^Neither  English  beauty 
nor  French  beauty,  neither  Spanish  l)eauty  nor 
Italian  beauty,  is  so  shifting,  or  so  modest,  or  so 
intellectual  as  American  b^uty.  More  attractive 
they  all  are  on  some  accounts,  more  wonderful 
ana  more  showy,  but  they  are  unlike  it-— even 
the  beauty  of  £ngland  is  so— in  tiie  sweetness 
and  composure,  in  the  spiritualized  air,  that  one 
sees  in  the  youthful  women  of  our  country ,par- 
ticularly  at  the  south,  and  in  the  free,  cordial, 
generous  manner,  that  so  eminently  distinguish 
die  well  cultivated  female  of  die  north,  mere 
we  may  find  more  nature  and  less  affectation, 
perhaps,  than  among  any  other  women  of  die  age. 
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WOMAN — ^THE  LOVERS — TO  MAOOIE. 


WoMAK A  crabbed  aoqaaintanoe  of  ours  has  iiwt  re- 
peated to  u»,  •*  frailty,  thy  name  i§  woman."  We  were 
tnring  to  get  him  to  call  vntb  na  on  a  very^  beaatifbl  lady 
of  our  aoqoaintaoce.    He  is  a  scholar,  a  wit  and  a  gentle- 


Tmm.  Qnd  yet  dfirea  to  repeat  that  villainous  line  in  our 
hcjurinr;.  Miia  for  hiiti !  wi>  Osar  he  is  oast  redemption  — 
WcGnnnot  ooric«ivivwhy  itio  fair  sex  nave  bee.i  so  often 


'  ilifietL  We  d^tan;  it  na^  <  i^U  and  we  enhat  ourselves  in 
ihdt  dp(*iijc« ;  jiiiiwuhj?iJ^nfti(iB  that  Virgil  hath  said  "  wo- 
man alw^^ya  vDrioii!!  ',iml  rh-ingeable** — and  ShakspearOi 
'*rrBilf>%  ihy  r\azne  is  woman/* 

WoiTi  n  I!  IS  not  inorp  variftb  le  than  man.  Her  constancy 
has  Htoinl  ihti  te»t  uf  firtv  aiid  blood,  and  torment  in  thou- 
eanHii  u  iti^tan^'fl,  iiml  gh^ti!  she  be  called  fickle.^  We 
vef^ly  hkiicvc  thAt  woman^s  j'riendship  is  infinitely  more 
diBiDtr-rei^tcdt  imfinitnJy  mort^  pure  than  man's.  She  will 
follow  hrr  lover  through  weal  and  woe—throurii  evil  le- 
pori  and,  pfKxi  rr  pijrt— (hroupih  poverty,  throu^  sorrow 
ai)d  misf^ry  iu>d  d&iih.  She  will  love  him  in  his  sin,  and 
in  hui  plory  i  und  in  Lis  thnmc,  and  in  lus  degradation ;  and 
she  will  bmil  \iim  die  closer  to  her  heart,  as  he  imUs  the 
IdWet^  ^Vill  rniiEi  do  so  ^  No--lei  but  the  breath  of  evil 
repon  dim  the  br  f;htnRHs  of  the  pure  name  of  that  being 
whom  hi^  Uves,  let  her  ein  but  once  and  he  will  forsake 
her  fbrevrr.  W  \\\  ht  love  her  in  abuse  and  ill  treatment  ? 
But  m3pp4>i$e  abeeoquet,  no  J  trifle  with  the  affections  of 
the  worthy  ?  bai  she  not  been  taught  by  example '  How 
many  hearts  have  broken  and  bled  to  death  when  forsaken 
by  man  f  How  many  women  have  given  thefar  whole  ftf- 
fectiooa  away,  and  poured  out  their  whole  hearts  upon  a 
knrer,  and  then  been  forsaken  ?  How  often  haveattentkma 
been  offi  red  to  gratify  vanity,  and  to  please  pride.  How 
often .'  alas !  wm  shall  answer  the  question  r 
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THB  IfOVKR8«*"Foiiiaded  on  facts* 

Soon  as  the  Lark  his  cheerAil  accent  swells. 
And  firom  the  night  the  misty  gkiom  dispels. 
Or  peeps  the  star  that  leads  the  lingering  day 
O'er  tlKMe  huge  forms  that  climb  the  skies  halfway ; 
A  tomb-like  ailence  shrouds  the  lengthening  vale, 
Yet  one  still  weeps  and  ceases  not  to  waiL 
The  ffitteriBg  ray,  the  signal  of  the  morn, 
Askmg  the  vale  sk»w  rang  the  shepherd's  bom ; 
The  rose  juit  Aom  its  wintry  coat  nnfVirled, 
The  mingled  note  of  half  the  feathered  world. 
The  Tollman,  humming  o'er  some  favorite  song. 
The  breese  that  walked  all  these  scenes  along, 
AU  fail  to  soothe  in  grief  the  rending  sigh. 
Or  wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  weeping  eye. 
Near  yonder  spear  that  rean  its  gilded  head 
To  brave  the  tempest  and  to  guard  the  dead. 
There  Julia  alowly  treads  the  mi>unds  of  green 
And  weeps  unpitied  there  and  grieves  unseen. 
Why  fair  one  here  long  e*en  the  rays  of  mom. 
Why  wander  here  so  pensive  and  foriomf 
What  mystk:  gloom  o*er  thy  fair  fonn  is  spread. 
Why  dost  thou  here  thy  lonely  footsteps  tread  ? 

Kind  stranger  lend,  pray  lend  a  listening  ear 
And  thou  shalt  one  short  tale  of  sorrow  hear. 
Just  where  thcee  willows  circling  half  way  round 
That  ancient  fabric  and  that  pleasant  ground. 
There  loved  by  friends  and  *neath  a  parent's  view 
My  youth  passed  on,  and  1  no  sorrows  knew. 
At  night  no  phantom  troubled  my  repose, 
No  gk)om  hung  o*er  me  when  I  early  rose : 
Alas !  unknown,  our  fiites  in  silence  move. 
Young  JSc/iombowedi  mine  was  the  lot  to  lovo. 
As  time  brought  round  new  objecta  to  the  view 
Our  young  attachment  for  each  other  grew ; 
Love  knows  no  bounds  it  does  all  rules  defV, 
j^  kyved  him,  yes,  and  yet  I  knew  not  why. 


My  ftther,  wealthiest,  proudest  in  the  land, 
Untold  had  destined  me  another  hand. 
Poverty,  young  Edtoin  /  Poverty  was  thine, 
Twas  this  that  fixed  thy  youthful  fate  with  mine ; 
For  this  my  father  drove  him  from  the  door. 
And  fiercely  bid  him  there  be  aeen  no  more: 
Ne'er  shall  i  lose  tUl  life^  last  Ungeringday 
The  last  long  look  as  Edarin  went  away. 
Let  the  tone  rocks  of  fierce  Niagara  tell 
The  griefh  that  wrang  me  and  the  tears  that  f^l ; 
Or  ask  the  midnight  hour  if  e'er  I  slept 
When  o'er  the  earth  its  silent  wand  has  swept. 
One  lengthening  year  its  loitering  sand  had  run 
Before  mv  term  of  banishment  was  done— 
Some  little  pleasure  filled  my  penaive  mind 
When  I  again  beneath  my  native  roof  redinod. 
Alas !  how  soon  it  flew,  my  bliss  was  oy , 
My  iqjured  Edtoin  was,  he  was  no  morf .' 
Of  sorrows  here  he  had  a  doable  share. 
But  now  he  rests  where  peaoeful  spirits  are— 
For  me  he  grieved,  for  me  he  sunk  and  died, 
I  Buon  shall  lay  untroubled  at  his  side. 

One  mora  e'er  Sol  had  spanned  the  spadoos  wave 
Fair  Julia  slumbered  Ufisless  on  young  EduMs  grave ! 
One  stone  still  msrics  their  peaceftil  depot  well. 
With  naught  but  these  tvro  simple  lines  to  tell- 
Here,  stranger,  pause  and  drop  a  grateful  tear. 
Know  that  two  faithful  tovcrs  slumber  here. 


From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MAGGIE. 

Oh !  wha'  wad' mak' a  cottage 

More  gay  than  princely  ha'. 
Or  wha'  wad'  gie'  the  gloaming. 

More  brightness  in  its  fh'.^ 
'TIS  that,  which  in  this  warid. 

The  dearest  is  to  me, 
The  smile  o'  bonny  Maggie, 

Wi*  the  loe'  laugh  in  her  e'e. 

Oh  Ifllbefa' the  laddie. 

That  wad*  tempt  sic  peril's  brink. 
Gin  the  bonny,  bonny  lassie. 

Should  gie'  an  unkind  blink- 
Far  better  he  should  brave 

The  wild  and  roaring  sea. 
Than  encounter  bonny  Maggie, 

Wi'  the  toe'  bugh  in  her  e'e. 


Wha'  is  it  maks'  the  heather  btoom, 

**Sae' lovely  to  the  ken," 
And  fills  the  air  wi'  rich  perfbme 

When  Maggie's  in  the  glen? 
Wha'  is  it  maks'  the  birdie, 

Droop  sorrowing  fiae  the  tree.^ 
He  heare  the  voice  o'  Maggie, 

Wi'  the  loe'  laugh  in  her  e'e. 

Tho'  beauty  may  be  prized. 

As  a  goal  we  fkin  wad'  near, 
"  Yet  the  little  wee'  bit  heart,'* 

Is  ever  held  maist  dear; 
'TIS  this  which  maks'  us  happy, 

Hien  what  greater  bliss  could  be, 
Hian  to  own  the  heart  o'  Maggie, 
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PUNCTUALITY. 

^Lid,tMleIreadtheeakmn:' 

Uncle  Bill,  as  they  med  to  oaUUm,  who  lived 
lo  Woodoid,  was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  dd  cod- 
ger, who  always  oiaeavored  to  do  aboat  right  in 
all  dealings  with  ias  neighbors.  But  ooe  rery 
estimable  virtue  he  possessed  in  a  rare  degree, 
▼iz:  punctuality  in  the  ftilfiiment  of  engage- 
maits.  If  he  promised  you  a  'Vjag"  of  wood,  at 
such  an  hoar,  the  clock  would  be  striking  while 
be  was  unloacUnff ;  if  he  agreedio  do  a  thmg  tiius 
and  thus,  it  was  done  thus  aad  thus,  and  mat  it 
toot  done  thus  and  thus,  was  sufficient  proof  to 
mil  the  neighbors  round  that  he  had  agreed  to  do 
it  thus  andthus,— such  a  weight  of  character  had 
be  attained.  No  ^*fearfidford}oding9''  ever  in- 
floenced  him  to  bitiak  or  vofl^ptme  on  o^fo^reiii^^ 
Always  punctual  himself,  he  admired  punctuality 
in  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do;  and  when  he 
dealt  with  one  not  Hke  unto  himself  in  this  par- 
ticular, (and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  there  are  so 
many  of  that  stamp  among  us,}  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  get  the  joke  upon  themselves^  if  there 
were  a  jjoke  in  ti^  matter ;  but  let  us  cite  an  in 
stance  to  the  point  * 

Uncle  Bill  on<:e  employed  one  of  the  down- 
town tailors  to  manufacture  a  suit  of  grey. 
**  Now,"  said  he,  while  he  was  being  measurra, 
^  I  want  them  on  Thursday  evening— will  you 
promise  to  have  them  done?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  un- 
hesitatingly replied  the  knight  of  the  sh^urs — 
vHkether  with  any  mental  reservation  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  but  toe  tratii  was  not  in  him  if  every 
thin^  was  eij^^Bssed,  for  Uncle  Bill  called  that 
evenmg,  and  fliere  was  so  much  noishing  to  do 
that  he  could  not  have  them  till  the  succeeding 
afiemoon.  This  was  a  sore  disappointment — ne- 
vertheless, after  giving  thetsilcva  concise  lec- 
ture on  punctuaht]^  in  the  fulfilment  of  promiseB,i 
Cwcibly  depicting  in  his  plain  style,  the  advan- 
lages  a  tradesman  whose  word  can  alwajrs  be 
depended  upon  possesses  over  those  jmrnMitng* 
4Hie8  with  whoNm  the  fulfilment  is  a  matter  S 
secoodaij  consideration,  he  departed. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  as  Uncle  BiU*s  son  Bob 
(aune  round  from  the  mill,  he  called  at  the  tailor's 
for  his  daddy's  new  clothes,  but  there  was  yet 
Gonsidarable  finishing  to  be  done  to  them,  and 
be  was  re<mested  to  ask  his  fother  to  have  pa- 
tioice  till  tne  next  morning.  When  this  was  re- 
ported to  the  old  man  bis  wrath  kindled,  and  he 
vociferated,  with  considerable  warmth— "Plague 
take  the  tailor ! "  He  immediately  slipped  on  his 
ereat  coat.  pit)ceeded  straightway  to  the  apple- 
barrel,  and  filled  its  capacious  pockets  witn  the 
contents  thereof.  Goine  out  he  found  the  boys 
just  dismissed  from  school.  He  called  one  to  him, 
and  giving  him  an  apple  or  two,  set  him  off  in 
great  haste  fiir  the  tailor's  shop,  which  by  the 
nearest  route  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, to  request  the  tailor  to  come  up  to  his  house 
at  six  o'clock— charging  the  boy  to  say  nothing 
about  his  errand  to  any  one,  ana  promising  him 
more  apples  if  he  would  return  within  such  a 
time.  He  then  called  another  boy  and  set  him 
off  on  the  same  errand  under  the  same  restric- 
tioDs  and  with  the  same  promises ;  then  another 
and  another  still,  till  he  had  at  least  twenty  ex- 

prenes,  each  a  few  rods  apart    Now  as  the  tai- 


lor sat  on  his  bMK^  with  bis  legs  akimbo  bum- 
ming the  good  okl  song  of 

**  Homb  for  the  oMage^  bomh  !** 

in  came  the  first  boy  with  his  "  Uncle  Bill  N— 
wantB  to  know  if  you'll  come  up  to  hb  house  at 
six  o'clock,"— barely  waiting  to  get  the  words 
out,  ere  he  set  off  on  his  return,  as  the  least  de- 
lay might  nuUify  his  title  to  any  more  apples. 
But  he  had  scarce  left  the  door-step,  when  in 
came  another  boy  with  the  same  request:  then 
another  and  another.  In  vain  the  man  o^  fash- 
ions endeavOTed  to  make  them  tany  a  space  to 
ffive  some  explanation ;  no.  Uncle  Bill  had  told 
Sem  to  deliver  their  messa^  and  be  oC  By  the 
time  ^sixth  had  made  his  appearance  the  tai- 
lor dropped  his  work  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion ;  smd  when  he  had  counted  ten,  he  sprang 
from  his  bench  in  a  parox^m  of  terror,  believ- 
ing himself  beset  by  a  legion  of we  did  not 

say  what — ^but  it  was  a  gloomy  afternoon,  and 
he  was  somewhat  superstitious  withal.  As  the 
door  opened  the  fifteenth  time,  his  hair  rose  on 
end  and  his  bare  arms  were  complete  goose-flesh. 
*'  Gracious  father !"  he  exclaimed  almost  beside 
himself,— and  set  off  upon  the  run,  bare  headed 
and  bare-backed,  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up, 
for  Uncle  Bill's.  Before  he  had  got  half  way,  it 
began  to  rain  heavily,  but  he  did  not  heed  this 
tibough  he  soon  had  not  a  dry  thread  about  him^ 
He  rushed  into  the  house  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
maniac,  and  fell  flat  upon  the  floor;  he  jumped 
up  again  frothing  at  the  mouth,  exclaiming  with 
extraordiimry  emphasis — ^'^  Heavens  and  earth. 
Uncle  Bill,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  ^*  O,"  said 
Uncle  Bin,  calmly,  as  he  stood  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,^'  1  only  wanted  to  inquire  when  you 
thought  it  would  be  likely  that  you  could  make 
it  convenient  to  finish  my  clothes  ?'^ 

Lynn  Jlfestenger. 


Btbon's  Opinion  of  Beatttt.— 1  do  not  talk 
of  mere  beauty  (continued  Byron)  of  feature  or 
complexion,  but  of  expression^  that  looking  out 
of  the  soul  through  the  eyes,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  true  beau^.  Women  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  beautiful,  who  never  could 
nave  interested  w  feeliqgs  from  their  want  of 
countenance;  aod  others,  who  were  little  re- 
marked, have  struck  me  as  being  captivating, 
from  the  force  of  countenance.  A  woman's  faoe 
ou^^t  to  be  like  an  Api-il  day — susceptible  of 
change  and  variety;  but  sunshine  should  often 
gleam  over  it,  to  replace  the  clouds  and  showers 
&at  may  obscure  its  lustre,  which,  poetical  de- 
scripticm  apart,  (said  Byron,)  in  sober  prose 
means,  that  good-humoured  smiles  ought  to  be 
ready  to  chase  away  the  expression  ofpensive- 
ness  or  care  that  sentiment  or  earthly  iU  calls 
forth.  Women  were  meant  to  be  the  exciters  of 
all  that  is  finest  in  our  natures,  and  the  soothers 
of  all  that  is  turbulent  and  harsh*  Of  what  use, 
then,  can  a  handsome  automaton  be,  after  one 
has  got  acquainted  with  a  face  that  knows  no 
change,  though  it  causes  many?  This  is  a  style 
of  lo(3u  I  coma  not  bare  the  sight  of  for  a  week, 
and  yet  such  are  the  looks  tiiat  pass  in  society, 
for  pretty,  handsome,  and  beautituL— Jtfont^fy 
JUagazme, 
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blannkrhassktIs  isLAiiB— buttohs  ahd  waistcoats. 


ISIiAHD, 
And  Burr's  Canapirmoy* 

BT  JUDGE  HALL. 

Bat  I  know  that  you  are  by  this  time,  ready  to 
ask  me,  whether  I  am  seriously  endeaToring  to 
conyince  you  that  Burr  was  a  true  and  loyal  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign  people  of  these  United 
States  ?  I  ha^e  no  suoh  design;  tiio^gh  1  must 
confess,  that  if  I  had  the  power  to  execute  so 
difficult  a  project,  1  would  with  pleasure  employ 
it  I  should  be  happy  to  obliterate  a  stain  from 
the  annals  of  my  country,  and  a  blot  from  the 
/ame  of  a  fellow  citizen,  i  should  be  fflad  also 
to  be  always  victorious  in  argument,  if  I  could 
admit  that  success  was  the  test  of  truth.  But 
this  I  do  not  believe.  1  will  tell  what  1  <2o  be- 
lieve. 1  belike  that  nine-tenths  of  Burr's  adhe- 
rents knew  no  more  of  his  projects  than  you, 
and  I,  and  all  the  world ;  and  that  those  who  do 
'  know  any  thing,  will  be  wise  enough  to  keep 
their  own  counciL  But  if  I  cannot  tell  you  wbU 
CoL  Bunr  intended  to  do,  I  can  relate  what  he 
did ;  for  here  I  am  in  sight  of  the  deserted  fidds 
and  dilapidated  mansion  of  the  unfortunate  Blan- 
nertiasset !  That  this  fairy  spot,  created  by  na- 
tore  in  one  of  her  choicest  moods,  and  embellish- 
ed by  the  hand  of  art,  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
philosophic  mind,  has  already  been  told  in  lan- 
guage which  I  need  not  attempt  to  emulate.  But 
aks !  I  cannot  recqgnize  the  taste  of  Blannerfaas- 
set^  or  realize  the  paradise  of  Wirt— All  is  ruin, 
sohtude  and  silence !— They  are  gone  who  made 
the  wildemets  to  smile. 

Blannerhasset  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  easy 
fortuoe— A  man  devoted  to  scieoce,  who  retired 
from  the  wopld,  in  the  hope  of  finding  haptiiness 
la  the  «nion  of  literary  sAd  rural  occupadoiu— 
He  selected  this  island  as  his  retreat,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  beautifying  and  improving  it  He 
is  described  as  having  been  retired  m  hm  habits, 
amiable  in  his  pr^yeneities,  gi^atiy  addicted  to 
chemical  studies,  aind  a  pasttooate  lover  of  mu- 
sic. In  this  romantio  spot,  andin  these  iunooeot 
pursuits  he  lived ;  and,  to  crown  the  erohant- 
nient  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  lovely,  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced 
with  every  acconmlishment  that  could  render  it 
irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  faer  love,  and 
made  him  the  father  of  her  children.  But  Blan- 
nobasset,  in  an  evil  hour,  became  accfuainted 
with  Burr — he  imbibed  the  poison  of  his  ambi- 
tion, became  involved  in  his  mtrigues  and  shared 
his  ruin— a  ruin  as  complete,  desolate  and  hope- 
less, as  his  former  state  had  been  serene  and 
bri^t. 

Whatever  were  Burr's  intentions,  it  is  certain 
that  they  embraced  schemes  so  allurinff,  or  so 
magnificent,  as  to  win  the  credulous  danner- 
hasset  from  the  abstractions  of  study  and  the 
blandishmentB  of  love.  This  island  became  the 
centre  of  oporatois— here  arms  were  deposited 
and  men  collected;  and  here,  assembled  roand 
their  watch-fires,  young  gentlemen,  ^who  had 
seen  better  days,"  and^sat  at  good  men'sfeaats," 
endured  aU  the  rigors  of  the  mimateand  the  pri- 
vations of  a  campaign,  rewardmg  themselvei  in 
anticipatsoDs  with  the  honors  of  war  and  the 
wealth  of  Idexioo.  Burr  and  BlamierbaMet  were 
the  master  spirits  who  planned  then*  li^ors;  Mrs. 
Blannerhasset  was  the  light  and  life  iif  d  ^tmt 


social  joys.  If  treascmmatored  its  dark  designs 
in  her  mansion,  here  ako  the  sonjg,  the  daroe, 
and  the  revel,  displayed  their  fascmations.  The 
order  of  arrest  was  the  signal  of  dispersion  to 
this  ill-fated  band ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  lovely 
mistressof  this  fairy  scene,  the  Caljrpso  of  this  en- 
chanted isle,  was  seen  at  midnight  ^*shiverinff  on 
the  wmter  banks  of  the  Ohio,"  mingling  tier 
tears  with  its  waters,  duding  by  stratagem  the 
ministers  of  justice,  and  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  the  solace  of  that  hospitality  which 
she  had  once  dispensed  with  such  gracdnil  libe- 
rality. 

I  believe  it  is  not  doubted  (hkt  Burr  intended 
to  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  A 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  that  countiY  were 
supposed  to  be  waiting  only  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  throw  on  the  Spanish  ydke.  The 
Americans  as  their  neigfabors,  and  as  republic 
cans,  would,  it  was  thought  be  received  without 
suspicion ;  nor  would  Burr  nave  unfolded  his  ul- 
timated  design,  until  it  should  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent its  accomphshment  He  would  have  estab- 
lished a  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  would 
have  been  King  Aaron  the  First  I  am  told  that 
the  young  gentlemen  who  were  proceeding  to 
join  him.  oRen  amused  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject—talking, half  in  jest,  and  half  in  earnest,  at 
the  offices  and  honors  which  awaited  them. 

Titles  and  places  were  already  lavishly  distri- 
buted in  anticipation;  and  Mrs.  ,  who  was 
an  accomplished  and  sprightly  woman,  had  ar-  ' 
ranged  the  dresses  and  ceremonies  of  the  Court 
Wten  the  alarm  was  given,  and  orders  were 
given  for  the  arrest  of  &unr  and  his  adherents, 
uey  woeoUiged  to  resort  to  a  variety  of  expe> 
dients  to  escape  detection.  At  Fort  Massac, 
and  other  places,  all  boats  d^cending  the  river 
were  compelled  to  stop  and  undeigo  sfiiot  exam- 
kiation.to  the  great  vexation  of  boatmen  and 
peaeeaMe  voyagers,  who  were  often  obliged  to 
bad  at  unseasonable  hours.  Very  diligent  m- 
quiry  was  made  for  the  lady  I  have  justmentkHK 
ed,  who  several  times  narrowly  escaped  detec- 
tion, throu^  her  own  ingenuity  and  that  of  her 
companioBs*    Adieu. 

Buttons  and  Waistcoats.— In  1786,  there 
reijgned  in  Paris  the  mania  of  buttons;  they  not 
only  wore  them  of  an  enormous  size,  as  large  as 
crown  pieces,  but  they  painted  on  them  minia- 
tures and  other  pictures;  so  that  a  set  of  buttons 
was  often  valued  at  an  incredible  price.  Some 
of  these  petit  maitres  wore  the  modest  medals  of 
tiie  twelve  Caesars;  others  antique  statues;  and 
others  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  At  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  a  cynic  was  seen,  who  impudently 
wore  on  his  buttons  above  thirty  figures  from  one 
of  the  most  infamously  obscene  books,  so  that 
every  modest  woman  (if  there  was  a  modest 
woman  in  Paris)  must  have  been  obliged  to  turn 
away  from  this  eccentric  libertine.  The  young 
men  imitated  the  romantic  fancy  of  the  ancient 
knights  of  chivalry,  and  wore  on  their  buttons 
the  c^rpher  of  their  mistress;  the  Parisian  wits 
exercised  their  puny  talents,  by  forming,  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  insiind  rebuses.  In 
a  word,  the  manufacture  of  buttons  was  a  work 
of  Imagination,  which  wonderfully  displayed  the 
genios  of  the  artist,  and  the  purchaser,  and 
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whk^  oflbrad  an  inezflBBttihktoaroe  for  cxjBfW- 


To  this  fashiooaUe  extrmTaganoe  soooeeded, 
in  tiie  Bame  year,  that  of  the  waistcoats.  These 
bec^ame  a  capital  object  of  luxury  in  dress. 
They  had  them  by  dozens,  and  by  hundreds,  as 
they  had  shirts.  They  exhibited  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  bv  their  fine  paintings,  and  mey 
were  enricnea  by  the  most  costh  oroaments. 
Among  the  variety  of  subjects  which  they  of- 
fered to  the  eye,  a  number  of  amorous  and  com- 
ic scenes  were  drawn;  vine-gatherers,  hunters 
&c.' ornamented  the  chests  of  the  elegans;  and 
over  the  body  of  an  effeminate  triiSer  was  seen 
a  repment  of  cavalry.  One  of  these  amateurs, 
delighted  with  finer  fancies,  had  a  dozen  of  diese 
3rai8tcoats  painted,  to  represent  the  finest  scenes 
in  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion^  and  the  reisning  ope- 
ras of  the  day,  that  his  wardrobe  mi^t  become 
a  learned  repository  of  the  drama,  and  perpetu- 
ate its  h^piest  scenes. 
m 

GAMBLiite.— An  extract  of  one  of  Dr.  Nott's 
addresses  to  the  students  of  the  Union  College. 

*  ♦  ♦  But  you  do  not  mean  to  cam- 
Ue  nor  advocate  it  I  know  it  But  1  also  Enow 
if  you  play  at  all,  you  will  ultimately  do  both.  It 
is  but  a  hne  that  separates  between  innocence 
and  sin.  Whoever  fisariesshr  approaches  this 
line,  will  soon  have  crossed  it  To  keep  at  a 
distance,  therefore,  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  No 
■sen  ever  made  up  his  mina  to  consign  to  perdi- 
tion his  soul  at  once.  No  man  ever  entered  the 
known  avenue  which  conducted  to  such  an  end* 
with  a  firm  and  undaunted  ste^  The  brink  of 
rnia  is  mroaohed  with  caution,  and  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  and  the  wretch  who  now  stands 
terlesshr  scofilng  there,  but  yesterday  had 
shrunk  back  from  the  tottering  cHffwitiA  trem- 
bling. 

K^oo  wish  for  illustration  f  The  profligate's 
imwntten  history  will  furnish  it  How  inoffen- 
sive its  commencement— how  sudden  and  how 
awful  its  catastrophe!  Lotus  review  his  life.  He 
.  commences  with  play ;  but  it  is  only  for  amuse- 
ment Next  he  hasards  a  trifle  to  give  interest, 
and  is  surprised  when  he  finds  he  is  a  eainer  by 
the  hazard.  He  then  ventures,  not  without  mis- 
fgrinfis  on  a  deeper  stake.  This  stake  he  loses. 
The  loss  and  the  guilt  oppress  him.  He  drinks 
to  revive  his  spirits.  His  spiriti  revived,  he  stakes 
to  retrieve  his  fortune.  Again  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful and  again  his  spirits  flag,  and  again  the  ine- 
briating cup  revives  them.  Kre  he  is  aware  of 
%  he  his  become  a  drunkard ;  he  has  become  a 
»>aidonipt  Besources  fail  him.  The  demon  de- 
8|Hur  takes  possession  of  his  bosom;  reason  de- 
serts him.  He  becomes  a  maniac,  the  pistol  or  the 
poignard  closes  the  scene,  and  with  a  shriek  he 
pluiges  unwept  and  forgotten  into  hell. 

*  *  *  As  we  have  said,  the  finished 
gambler  has  no  heart  The  club  with  which  he 
nerds  would  meet  thou|^  all  its  members  were 
in  mourning.  They  womd  meet  though  the  place 
of  rendezvous  was  the  chamber  of  thejdyiQf » 
tbey  would  meet  thouidi  it  were  an  apartment  m 
the  chamel  hovise.  Not  enrexk  the  death  of  kin- 
dred can  efiectthe  eambler.  He  would  play 
upon  his  brothers  cdSn;he  would  play  upon  his 
Other's 


LEGAL  BfANAQEBlENT. ' 

Anecdote  or  Emmet.— Some  years  ago  a 
journeyman  saddler  in  New  York,  who  by  his 
mdustry  and  economy,  had  accumulated  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  money,  resolved  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  in  an  adjacent  village/— 
After  securing  a  situation  for  a  shop,  he  return- 
ed to  the  city,  with  about  |200  to  purchase  his 
stock.  He  put  up  at  one  of  the  public  houses, 
kept  by  N ^W .and  confimngin  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  landlord,  put  the  money  into  his 
hands  for  safe  keeping,  till  he  should  call  for  it. 
He  then  traversed  the  city,  in  search  of  a  favor- 
hie  chance  to  purchase  his  stock,  and  af^ 
finding  one  that  suited  him,  he  returned  to  his 
quarters,  and  called  for  his  money.  '^Your 
money,"  said  the  landlord,  **you  put  no  money 
into  my  hands."  He  had  no  evidence  of  the 
fact^  and  finding  all  his  efforts  to  induce  his  host 
to  give  up  the  money  were  fruitless,  the  despond- 
ing and  indigent  saddler  repaired  to  Mr.  Emmet 
for  counsel— After  hearing  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  taking  such  measures  as  satisfied  him 
that  the  saddler  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, he  rebuked  him  for  putting  his  money 
into  such  hands,  without  evidence;  **but,"  said 
he,  ''if  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  I  will  obtain  your 
money  for  you."  The  saddler  very  readily  i»o- 
mised  a  strict  obedience  to  his  directions. — 
'^  WeU  "  said  Emmet,  ''go  back  to  the  kndkrd 
and  tm  him,  when  no  one  is  pres^it,  that  you 
owe  him  an  apology— that  you  nave  foond  your 
money,  and  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you 
put  it  into  his  hands;  you  will  then  return  to  me." 
TfaMB  saddler  did  so,  and  the  landlord  exi>res8ed 
great  satisfitction,  at  the  discovery  of  the  mistake. 

"Mr.  Emmet  then  gave  the  saddler  |900  and  told 
him  to  go  and  deposit  it  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lord, but  before  you  enter  the  house  procure  ^ 
some  gentieman  <^  rsspectability,  to  go  in  and 
call  for  a  glass  <^  beer,  and  request  him  then  to 
take  his  seat  and  carelessly  pass  away  the  time 
in  reading  the  news,  te.  till  you  arrive.  You 
win  then  enter  the  room,  and  in  his  presence,  tell 
the  landlord  you  now  wish  him  to  take  the  |900 
for  safe-keq[>ing  till  you  call  for  it"— This  done, 
the  saddler  agam  retuned  to  Mr.  Emmet  who 
directed  hLn  to  continue  his  lodging  at  the  house 
for  two  days,  and  be  regular  &  \&  meals;  and 
then,  when  no  other  person  is  present^ell  the 
landlord  jou  will  take  your  nMmey.  This  the 
Middler  did,  and  the  unsuspecting  landlord  with- 
out hesitation,  hnmediatdy  refunded  the  money, 
which  the  saddler  restorea  to  Mr.  Emmet,  who 
directed  him  to  take  a  good  witness  with  him, 
and  go  and  demand  the  ^00— which  you  deliver- 
ed in  his  hands  for  safe  keeping,  in  tne  presence 
of  the  gentleman  who  called  for  the  beer. 

Tlie  saddler  accordingly  proceeded  to  tne 
house,  in  company  with  another  gentleman  and 
demanded  his  money.  'Your  money,'  'said  the 
astonished  landknrd,  "1  have  tust  handed  it  to 
you."  "No  sir,"  replied  the  saddler,  "I  haf  e  not 
received  my  money,  and  if  yon  refuse  to  deliver 
it  to  me.  I  shaU  take  measures  to  obtain  it" 
The  landlord  dared  him  to  "do  his  best,"  andMr. 
Emmet  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  him 
in  the  fiiivor  of  the  saddler.  The  landlord,  fhid-* 
ing  hims^outwitted,  paid  over  the  money,  with 
a^mlfWoost 
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BHIHAVIOITR  BBFOKB  VOLK* 

By  Alea.  Rodger. 
Fire  or  six  yean  ago,  a  lively  pieee^  oommencins  **  Be- 
have yourael  b6fore  folk.**  was  pubbahed  bjr  a  Seottiah 
poet,  and  received  a  food  deal  of  praiae.  Some  of  our 
reBjAen  may  have  met  with  it,  though  not  in  the  Atlaa 
whidi  waa  not  then  in  exiateoce,  and  they  at  leaat,  and  we 
presume  othera,  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  r^om- 
der. 

Can  T  behave,  caa  I  behave. 

Can  I  behave  before  folk. 

When,  wily  elf,  your  aleekv  mAC, 

Gara  me  gong  gyte  before  folk? 

In  a'  ye  do,  in  a*  you  say, 
Te*ve  sic  a  pawkie,  coaxing  way, 
lliat  my  poor  wits  ye  lead  astray. 
An*  ding  me  doilt  oefore  folk : 
Can  1  behave,  &c. 
Can  1  behave,  &e. 
While  ye  ensnare,  can  I  forbear 
To  kiss  yon,  thoogh  befoie  folk? 

Can  I  behold  that  dnnpled  cheek,  ^ 


Whar  love  'mang  sonny  smiles  might  beek„ 
Tet,  howlet-Hke,  my  e^eikls  steek. 
An*  shm  sic  light,  befbre  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  Stc 
Can  I  behave,  &c. 
When  ilka  smile  becomes  a  wile. 
Enticing  me— before  folk  ? 

That  lip.  like  Eve*s  forbidden  fhiit. 
Sweet,  plnmp,  an*  ripe,  sae  tempts  me  to*t» 
That  1  maun  pree*t,  tho*  I  should  ruc*t. 
Ay.  twenty  times— before  folk ! 
Can  I  behave,  &€. 
Gan  I  behave,  dec* 
When  temptingly  it  ofiers  me 
So  rich  a  treat— before  folk  f 

Thit  Mvrden  hiir  mt  sanny  bright; 
IW  uapely  neck  o*  snawy  white: 
Taat  toigue.  even  when  it  triea  to-Qyte, 
^vSes  me  tiin  befoie  folk  f 
Cm  I  behave,  &c. 
Gan  I  behave,  && 
When  ilka  charm,  yovng,  fresh.  ui*i 
Cries.  **  kiss  me  now^^CEaforafoft? 

An* oTti (Tirtt  pnv"pi,M.',  r'wm'e'e, 
SoTOfuiihly  it  blink?  on  me, 
I  eanna.  for  my  mu\,  \iji  he* 
Frae  kLasiini  you  btifbr^folk! 
C*n  I  l>ehoTc,&,c. 
Can  I  hf^hrt-vii,  &c. 
WHrn  ilki  j?linl  c*>ntt*y8»hint 
To  uk  a  piQJick— before  folk? 

Te  own,  that  were  we  baith  alane. 
Ye  wadna  grudge  to  grant  me  ane  r 
Wed,  gin  Uiere  be  no  hann  in*t  then. 
What  harm  is  in*t  behnre  folk? 
Can  I  behave,  d&c 
Can  I  behave,  &c. 
Sly  hypocrite !  an  anchorite 
Could  scarce  desist— before  folk ! 

Bot  after  a' that  has  been  said. 
Since  ye  are  willing  to  be  wed. 
Weni  lHi*e  a  **  blytbsome  bridal**  made 
When  yell  be  mine  before  foBt ! 
Then  1*11  behave,  then  111  behaye. 
Then  PU  behave  before  folk. 
For  whereas  then,  ye*Uaft  get  *^  ten' 
eft"  ' 


It 


be  before  folk! 


HHmlMfuJtk. 


THE  WICKED  SON. 

A  ftther  was  saying. 

To  his  SOB  disbbeyfof  , 
No  ftther  e*er  had  so  widud  n  SOB ; 

-Yes,  yes,  says  the  lad, 

I  remember  good  dad. 
My  grandfttber— be  had  joit  ludi  a  one.** 


SPBCIMEN  OF  ALUTERATIOIf. 

The  following  is  probaMy  thoiaoat  perfect  speoiBani  of 
AUkontMB  extant— Whoever  has  at  any  time  attemptad 
to  indite  an  acrostic  merely  is  aware  of  the  embarrassment 
of  Mng  con&ied  to  partK»ilar  initial  letters.  Here  the 
whole  alphabet  is  fathomed,  and  each  wonl,  in  each  line, 
chiims  its  proper  initial.  It  b  worthy  the  indefatigable 
peiieverrace  of  another  Dean  9m(t 

An  Austrian  anny,  awfully  airayed. 

Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade. 

Cossack  commanders  cannonadmc  come. 

Dealing  destniction*s  devastating  aoom; 

Eveij  endeavor,  engineers  essay, 

For  nime.  for  fortane— fighting  fVtrious  fVay ; 

Generals  *gainst  generals  grapple^gradousGod ! 

How  honors  Hesven,  heiou:  hardihood ! 

Inforiatfr— indiscriminate  in  ill. 

Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen— kinsmen  kindred  kill ! 

Labor  low  levels  lofUest  longest  linos—  rminee. 

Men  march  *mid  mounds,  *mid  moles,  *mkl  murd*ro«8 

Now  noisy*  noxions  numbers  notice  nought 

Of  outward  obstsdes,  opposing  oug-ht ; 

Poor  patriots,  partly  pnrcbased,  partly  preased. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quarter,  quarter  *quest ; 

Reason  returns,  retinous  right  redounds, 

Sowarrow  stops  sucn  sanguinary  sounds. 

TWe  to  the  IVirk— triumph  to  thy  train ! 

tJi\iust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Uknine! 

Vaniah  vain  victory,  vanish  victory  vain ! 

Why  wish  we  warfare?  wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthns,  Xariere? 

Yield !  ye  youths !  ye  jreomen,  yidd  yotir  jrdl ! 

Zeno*s,  Zarpater>8,  Zorooster^  leal. 

And  all  attrarring  ^gainar  arms  appeal. 


Pabqdt.— A  correspondeot  has  sent  as  tho  fbUosrini 
paiody  on  an  effiisioB  of  N.  P.  Willis,  bearing  the  same  ti- 
tle, and  published  extensrrely  aboot  three  years  since.— 
The  anecdote  on  which  the  writer  has  foonoed  his  sketoh, 
«•  wdios  theooe  wDrited  op  by  Mk  W.  went  the  rounds 
of  the  DewspoponmaBy  yean  a«v  and  may  have  been 
seen  by  most  of  oar  raoden.  We  at  the  time  consfalered 
them  about  on  a  paralld,  and  that  the  inftntile  impreo- 
oiono  of  one  were  about  as  natnral  as  thooe  of  the  other. 
-JV.Bsii^Oasettc. 

A  CHtlJyS  FIRST  mPRESSim  OF  A  STAR 

APABOOI. 

It  wiaagnshr  night  in  March,   The  bleak,  cold  winds 
Roared  beavfly  amkl  the  forest  trees— and  tavern  signs 
Swung  to  and  fVo,  with  ahrill  and  cracking  noise, 
Like  an  ongreased  cart-wheek   Dark,  mimcy  cloods 
Hung  gloomily  beneath  the  oTening  aky— abiding 
Its  star-lit  deptha,  e*en  as  the  sombre  poll 
Conceals  from  view  the  **  fond  familisr^  fkoe 
We  long  have  loved  to  look  upon.    No  voice  waa  heard 
Save  now  and  then,  mid  the  lovd  whistling  of  the  wind. 
The  fansky  tones  or  dMbv— homeward  bound— 
Fell  harshly  on  the  ear,  liko  the  last  i^  notes 
Of  dying  poikec 

From  village  store 
Whiiher  h^liad  bc^n  to  fill  his  fajnbhffdjug, 
Cu^fSfinibo  Inirrif^d  home^    His  nfhc  hand  i^ped 
Thnji]j»  aforfnaid— and  themhi^r  Uh\ 
His  *on— his  only  wm — Cuff,  Jt*    Thf  doods 
Still  ^athertsidnrkly— Saaibomid  LIjj  aon 
ytv.tu  vr'hh  iji  (sime$t  irtep  tipon  their  cTHitse, 
Witli  upiurutd  cy«>  and  R'JirfulDt«9  of  heart. 
Juflt  then,  above  iht'ir  beads,  n  rc  nt  waa  made 
In  tin?  dense  blRckncas,  and  lw?hrnd  ippenred 
Tl*i;  floicmTi  dcy— ami  in  iudepthn  th^^ra  gleamed 
A  Brtiiir— tme  lone  and  *olitajf  biui— 
*Mid  the  flinryundinR  daj-Icncflt. 
It  catiRht  yi>iiTi£  Samtx^**  (iVft— rtnd  U;D|nilgnp 
In  yo^iLhfMl  f^^ea,  hn  miaivj  hi;  ti.ry  urrn, 
With  '"  lutle  ibfc-fihgrr  up,*'  nmi  pointed  OUt 
Th«  bright  snd  gUitarinif  lavm,  tb^x  ehoiieao 
On  bia  <]iLrl  brow — and  id  the  muiiccno^ 
Ofkfini  ibotisht,  and  duttky  intf  Ikxt,  eii 
**  Dad.  dtxr  dad^  iS  thai  agnJiki  Jkik 
2b  itt  ih  ghty  ihnm^k^ 
QuidnoMt  Neekf  June  tlBt*  ^  *  t 
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Friends'  meeting  Hoase, 

Samdy  Sprinff,  Uotttcomerjr  Countjr,  Md« 

This  beautiftil  and  yet  secluded  spot,  is  one  of 
those  retired  situatioDs  where  a  temple  seems  to 
oorrespoDd  with  the  feelings  with  which  such  an 
edifice  oufi;fat  to  be  approached  and  entered. 
Theteciety  which  assembles  there,  is  one  also, 
which  few  will  visit  and  not  wish  to  return  and 
rsfrisit  again  and  again.  In  all  my  wanderings 
ofer  this  world  of  care,  and  those  wanderings 
were  neither  brief  in  time  nor  space,  1  hare  seen 
no  other  place  where,  if  my  choice  was  under 
ay  own  control,  I  would  so  willingly  spend  the 
eraoing,  the  sunny  evening  of  my  cEsys.  There, 
like  the  wind-beaten  manner,  look  in  fancy  on 
the  wide  and  stormy  ocean  he  has  passed.  Re- 
cal  to  remembrance  the  friends  he  has  seen  en- 
gnlpbed;  retrace  their  virtues,  their  kindness, 
and  feel  the  unspeakable  luxury  of  converse  with 
those  he  once  and  ever  loved. 

^  It  is  an  age  of  business**  floats  on  my  ear.  It 
is  indeed  an  age  of  bustle  as  well  as  of  business, 
and  an  age  ot  political  storm  and  strife;  but 
thei«  are  still  spots  of  clear  blue  heaven,  on 
which  the  poetic  eye  rests,  and  the  corroded 
heart  is  balmed  with  assurance  that  clouds  and 
darikness  do  not  cofrer  the  whole  esurth.  Sandy 
Spring  is  one  of  those  nooks  from  which  we  can 

"  See  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crovrd. 
Hear  the  roar  the  seadtf  through  oil  her  fates 
At  a  safe  distaoce,  wAere  the  dyinf  sound 
Falls  a  safe  mormur  on  the  uniiuured  ear.** 

7%e  roar  tike  mmUjComiet  in  the  folds  of  nriBt- 
«ddi6ets,  oDoe  a  week,  and  if  madness  and  fol^ 
eoBld  excite  mirth  and  jollity,  the  laugh  would 
vBSoond  thiough  the  primeval  forest,on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  stands  tne  plain  modest  temple  re- 
prescntod  on  the  opposite  page ;  but  we  here 
levrethem to langh, who  wms  tbegame played 
abevt  t«r«Dty  mues  nearar  the  Eqpaxtor^  and 
leacve  those  engaged  by  stating  the  almost  in- 
crediUe  hd,  that  there  is  not  a  single  inhabi* 
taot  of  Sandy  Spring  who  hokb  a  ticket  in  the 
nielity  lottery. 

This  piace  stands  twenty-eight  miles  S.  W. 
by  W.  of  Baltimore,  and  twenty  very  near^  du6 
N.  of  Washington  cit^,  and  on  the  table  land 
betweeotthe  viOeys  of  Potomac  and  i'atuxent, 
«t  an  elevation  above  tide  water  of  about  four 
fanadred  and  fifty  feet  Nature  has  so  fiiir  be- 
frioDded  the  inhabitants  as  to  have  made  the 
soil  sterile,  and  compelled  them  to  gain  physical 
streitfth  and  health  by  labor,  and  extended  her 
beneficence  so  far.  as  to  throw  round  them  an 
atmosphere  from  which  every  source  of  impurity 
is  removed.  Though  there  is  nothing  grand  or 
sublime  in  the  scenery^  there  is  richness  and  va- 
mty,  and  to  those  privileged  to  feet  their  sweets, 
the  fiislds  and  woods  have  ihuch  of  beauty.  Nor 
knve  those  beauties  been  lost  on  desert  air;  they 
have  been  visited,adinired,  and  strongly  remem- , 
hei«d.  Bdeotatty  I  see  that  group  now  who 
imaged  the  regkn  of  cholera  for  one  where 
bady  and  mind  were  alike  safe  from  morbid  eoD- 
tsfioii*  Under  that  oak,  whose  foliage  two  faun- 
diid  and  mom  spring  hMe  renewed,  sits  that 
female  fonn,  wiapi  in  the  soul  absorbing  re- 
7 


flections,  revived  by  the  view  of  the  earth  and 
of  human  society  on  two  continents.  She  is  not 
alone,  nations  and  empires  are  rising  and  falling 
before  her  mental  eye.  The  deep  green  forest 
mantles  her  form  from  view,  but  the  spirits  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Byron,  are  her  guides, 
and  the  young,  the  spirituai,  and  accomplished 
are  her  companions.  Every  tree,  every  herb, 
every  rock,  and  every  living  being,  are  volumes 
in  the  immense  library  open  to  this  society. 

This,  let  me  tell  the  reader,  is  not  iroagmary, 
it  is  a  too  faint  sketch  of  reality.  The  haid  that 
traces  these  ixide  lines,  has  been  embrowned  in 
the  wilds  of  the  west,  and  under  the  burning  sun 
of  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  it  has  been 
benumbed  in  die  snows  of  Canada.  Hearts,  and 
warm,  sincere,  and  elevated  hearts,  have  I 
found  under  every  sky  I.  have  visited ;  but  such 
were,  in  most  instance,  sinf^le  flowers  that 
blomned  alone.  Time  was  when  Hqoe  would 
not  have  dared  to  whisper.  '*  Mark  Bancroft, 
thou  shalt  become  blanched  in  a  society  where 
yean  shall  follow  years,  where  the  old  shall  be- 
come older  and  me  children  b^ome  men  and 
woman,  without  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these 
vicissitudes  which  show  depravity  of  heart."^ 
Yet,  if  this  proniise  had  been  made,  it  would 
have  been  realized  to  the  utoM)st  word.  Let 
those  who  cannot  conceive  the  possibility,  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  picture.  To  those  who  can  be- 
lieve such  reaUty,  it  vriU  unfold  a  most  delight- 
fid  canvass  drawn  from  life ;  for  such  is  the  so- 
cie^of  Sandy  Spring.  It  is  a  society  where 
usenil  employment  is  honor,  and  where  mentad 
improvement  goes  hand  in  hand  with  toiL  it  is 
a  society  where  no  door  is  shut  upon  the  travel- 
ler.  It  is  vain  to  say  more. 

The  Friends*  Meetmg  here  takes  date  with 
the  original  settlement  of  the  place,  or  awards 
of  a  century  past  It  has  remained  almost  mm- 
known  beyond  the  neighborhood,  from  the  se* 
eluded  position.  Withm  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Baltimore  and  RockviUe  road,  it  is  se- 

ritered,  by  a  strip  of  forest,  from  the  eye  of 
traveller ;  nor  does  any  road  pass  its  door, 
but  one  connecting  the  adjacent  farms*  In  the 
discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  Baltimore,  for  the  Western  Shore  of  Mary- 
land and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  18^1 ,  and  printed  in  Baltimore  the  same 
year,  at  page  90  is  the  following  historical  no- 
tice:— 

**  From  ancient  records  it  appears,  that  *h& 
first  Yearly  Meeting,  in  Maryland,  was  held  on 
West  River,  (lower  part  of  Anne  Arundeii  Co.) 
in  the  year  1672.  That  for  many  years  the 
Meeting  was  held  alternately  at  West  River,  on 
the  Western  Shore,.and  Fredhaven,on  the  East- 
ern Shore  ef  Mainland.  That  agreeable  to  an 
arrangement  which  took  place  in  1790,  the 
Yeariy  Meeting  was  removed,  to  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore only,  aira  to  be  cornposed  of  leprosenta- 
tivts  from  tne  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  West- 
ens  Shore  of  Maryland^  and  the  adjaoent  paifts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  to  which  was  af- 
terwards added  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  in  tiMS 
year  1813,  Friends  west  of  the  Alleghany  mouf-  . 
tains  were  separated  from  it,  and  authorised  to 
esteUish  a  new  Tearfy  Meeting  in  the  State  oi 
Ohio ;  and  it  is  now  composed  of  Friends^on  ^t 
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Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  Maryland  was  esta^ 
blished  by  George  Fox  himself.  **  In  the  be- 
«:inning  or  the  year  1672,  he  took  shipping  for 
Maryland,  where  being  come,  he  with  those  witiii 
him  travelled  through  woods  and  wildemesset, 
over  bogs  uid  gpeat  rivers,  to  New  England. 
By  the  way  he  had  sometimes  opportumty  to 
speak  to  the  Indians  and  their  kings,  and  at 
other  times  he  met  with  singular  cases^  all  of 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  pass  by  in  silence. 
He  went  also  to  the  town  called  New  Amster- 
dam, which  name  now  is  changed  into  that  of 
New  York.  Here  he  lodged  at  the  governor's 
bouse,  and  had  also  a  meeting  there.  From 
thence  he  returned  again  to  jVIaryland.  and 
came  also  into  Virginia  and  Carolma,  and  thus 
spent  above  a  year  travelling  to  and  fro  in  Ame- 
rica.*'—Scwcl'*  Hiatonj  of  the  People  called 
Quakere.  pp:  582-3. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
had  an  organised  Yearly  Meeting  in  Maryland 
during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  sandy 
Soring  Meeting  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
Yearl^  Meeting.  The  building  seen  on  the  left 
side  of  the  en/nraving,  is  an  old  frame  edifu)e 
once  the  iVleeting^  House,  which  was  in  1817  re- 
placed by  the  plam  but  very  neat  brick  building 
in  which  the  Meeting  is  now  held.  The  adjacent 
school  house  is  seen  on  the  back  ground  m  per- 
spective, between  the  two  houses  m  firant 

Many  readers  may  think  the  present  notice 
warm— and  too  warm  it  would  be  for  the  fkr 
greater  part  of  the  habited  earth;  but  let  the 
reader,  it  in  the  city,  fly  the  orowd^  the  smoke, 
and  turmoil— the  danger  of  epidemic  disease— 
and  spend  one  summer  at  Sandy  Spring,  and  if, 
at  winter  approaches,  the  summer  and  autumn 
does  not  appear  too  brief  and  fleeting,  such  a 
visitor  will  escape  a  regret  felt  by  roost  that 
have  made  the  experiment  Kcheernilness,  cul- 
tivated inteUigence,  and  hospitality,  can  sweeten 
hwron  life;  i?  pure  air,  ana  pure  and  most  lun- 
pid  water,  can  ensure  health,  all  these  are  cora- 
nined  at  Sandy  Spring ;  and  if  the  visitor  brings 
not  the  thorn  in  the  heart,  he  will  stand  in  no 
danger  of  gloomy  days  or  sleepless  nights. 

MARK  BANCRiVT. 
m 

PHII.ABBI.PHIA    EXCHAIfGE. 

This  beautiful  building,  which  was  only  com- 
menced about  eleven  months  since,  stands  on  the 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Dock  with 
Walnut  ftreet  and  at  the  comer  of  Walnut  and 
Third  streets.  The  engraving  represents  it  as 
it  win  be  when  finishecl;  at  i&  present  moment 
the  basement  and  principal  stories  are  carried  up 
neariy  to  their  destined  neigfat,  and  are  covered 
in  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  that  part 
of  the  woriE  wluch  can  be  executed  in  the  win- 
tei'Bontbk 

The  Eschange  is  built  entirely  of  marble,and 
the  senri-circiifir  portico  on  Dock  street  is  com- 
poMd of beasClfolCkiriirthian pillars;  itcommn- 
aksatis  with  uae  great  '' Exchange  room,"  by 
means  of  nine  separate  doerwajs*  This  portico 
is  of  ttie  bekfat  of  two  stories,  and  opens  into  a 
c^irevkr  lantera,  rising  forty  feet  abore  the  roof: 


The  Exchange  is  a  rectL  „ 
95  feet  fronton  Third  street,  by  150 feet  on  Wal- 
nut street,  including  the  semi-circular  basement 
on  Dock  street  of  73  feet  in  diameter.  The  base- 
ment stoxy  is  15  feet  in  height,  and  has  12  door 
ways  on  the  Third  street  front  and  flanks.  This 
stray  is  arched  throughout,  and  on  the  north 
or  Dock  street  side  is  an  apartment  for  the  Post 
Office,  74  by  36  feet.  Adjoining  this,  there  is  a 
hall  or  passage  to  shelter  the  public  when  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  letters;  this  useful  passage 
communicates  with  the  main  pas^e  which  runs 
througb  the  entire  building  from  IxMsk  to  Third 
streets.  At  the  comer  m  Third  and  Walnut 
there  is  a  room  35feet  front  intended  for  the  Ex- 
change Bank,  and  another  of  similar  dimensions 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sic,  adjoins  it. 
The  other  apartments  in  the  basement  are  of  a 
suitable  size  for  Insurance  and  other  companies. 

The  Exchange  room  over  this  basement  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  3300  superficial  feet;  it  is  of 
course  on  the  east  front,  extending  across  the 
whole  building.  In  this  story  are  aGo  the  great 
reading  room,  brokers'  rooms,  Sic*  The  ap- 
proaches to  die  Exchange  room  are  by  four 
flights  of  steps ;  two  from  we  semicircular  base- 
ment, and  the  others  from  the  main  avenue  un- 
derneath. The  newspaper  or  reading  room  is 
over  the  Post  Office— that  ovor  the  Bank  will  be 
k^  for  the  meetings  of  stookbolders,^.  The 
brokers'  room,  &c.  have  fire  proof  closietB.  These 
arrangements  appear  complete  and  will  no  doubt 
be  fomid  very  convenienr. 

The  attic  story  is  of  the  same  height  as  the 
basement,  15  feet,  containing  six  lanre  rooms, 
which  will  be  rented  to  artiste,  &c.  wno  will  be 
sure  of  plentv  of  light  and  oniet.  The  roof  Is  of 
copper ,  and  the  ornaments  designed  for  the  semi- 
circular portion  over  the  front  colonnade  it  is  said 
will  be  superb.  The  entire  building  wiU  be  fin- 
ished it  is  presumed  in  another  twelve  month, 
and  the  Post  Office  will  be  removed  to  it  by  June 
or  July,  provinga  vast  aocommodatinneoinpared 
with  our  present,  whes«  one  has  to  stand  undia' 
showMV  of  rain  to  receive  even  a  newspaper. 

The  Girard  Banking-house,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  and  the  Exchange  may  now  all  be  taken* 
in  at  one  view,  and  we  perceive  in  the  print  shops' 
that  our  artists  have  almdy  taken  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  to  engrave  beantifUl  pic- 
tures. This  view  is  one  or  the  handsomest  for 
architectural  display  our  city  can  booit  of.  hav- 
ing large  and  imposing  avenues  by  which  the 
eye  can  gaze  unobstructed  on  the  whole,  while 
at  a  sufScient  distance  to  obtain  the  full  eflhet. 
We  have  but  one  regret  to  add,  and  that  is  the 
eye-sore  of  Mr.  Goran's  wine  store,  which  if 
we  had  our  own  wajr  should  certainly  come  down. 

The  prototype  or  this  building  is  the  Chongic 
Monument  at  Athens,  called  by  the  modem 
Athenians  the  Lanteme  of  Deinosthenes.  It 
stands  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
is  now  parti  V  enckxtod  in  the  Ho^ffithtm  of  th$ 
Capudimif  this  monument  was  erected330  years 
befere  the  Christian  eia,and  is  said  to  have  been 
exquisitely  wrought  In  this  relio  of  antiinitjr, 
we  have  presented  the  richest  exainple  of  Oro- 
eian  Connthian  arohiteoture  to  be  found  in  At* 
tka.  All  thecapitals  from  the  hands  of  the  best 
Italian  artists  are  eipectadshortly^ 
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Written  for^  GsdM. 
XOTHKR  TO  HBR  FIRST  BORH. 

By  Mr9.  Jaw  E.  Locke, 

Sad  heritor  art  tboa. 

My  beaateous  boy, 
Yet  never  may'st  tboo  bow. 

To  earth^B  alloy. 

Tbine  wu  no  pruody  birth, 

No  fUnViog  royalty, 
Or  dignitiea  of  earth, 

Waited  on  thee. 

No  tianie  overspreads. 

Thy  cradle  bed; 
Or  tioael  diapety  shades. 

Thy  infant  bead. 

Ungartered  and  anstarred. 

Thy  fiither's  line; 
Tet  a  proud  name,  unmarred. 

My  boy,  is  thine. 

IVeaerve  it  pore  and  ftee, 

Onflwyspage; 
*Tis  all  we  have  ibr  thee— 

Thy  heritage. 

A  lowly  kt,  my  aon. 

Thine  own  may  be; 
A  dark  and  dreary  one. 

Thy  destiny. 

It  pains  my  heert  to  gire 

Thee  to  the  world, 
So  fair,  to  see  thee  live 

By  fiishion  whirled: 

Its  cold  repulsive  breath, 

Thy  heart  may  rive ; 
Or  foUy^s  flowering  wreath, 

Thy  spirit  gyve. 

Fain  would  I  hold  thee  baek. 

My  inftnt,  atill. 
Lest  manhood^  widened  track, 

Bediokedwithill. 

Bat  go,  the  God  of  heaven 
.  Will  be  thy  guide. 
To  Him  thy  hopes  be  given. 
And  firm  abide. 


From  the  New  York  American. 
809KST  TO  HIS  I«TRB«<»B]r  Csua 

And  are  thy  note*  so  tuned  to  wo 

Thou  couUPst  not  wake  a  happier  strain, 
Bat  that  so  wildly  it  should  flow 

A«  only  to  give  oiheni  pain  ? 
Bvt  boshed  hencefonh  thy  chords  for  aye. 

Or  if  aught  e*er  their  tones  would  borrow. 
Lot  them  no  wakening  band  obey 

Bat  that  which  sweeps  them  o*er  in  sorrow. 
And  thou,  bright  lady,  coukTst  thou  know 

In  doabc  and  fear  how  dsrkly  by 
Eadi  boor  siooe  then  did  torturing  go. 

And  how  thy  cold  o^nded  eye 
I  fcaied  M>  meet— thnu  cooId*st  not  so, 

lacs,  my  pardon  here  deny. 


Frsa  the  Sator^  Eviaiag  TasL 
THB  PAST  AHD  PRBSXUVT.  " 

I  cannot  now  recall  those  lays, 

ril  never  sing  them  more. 
They  bid  me  think  of  other  days, 

Th^  make  my  heart  too  sore. 

In  days  long  past  my  heart  was  li?ht. 

And  Fancy  plcnsure  bronjrht; 
But,  ah !  my  days  are  now  like  nipht ! 

My  dreams  have  ooroe  to  naught. 

Ah  I  in  those  happy,  mirthful  hours. 

It  never  crossed  my  mmd. 
That  they  would  be  like  summer  flowers. 

Before  the  winter's  wind. 

Yes,  yes  I  a  cloud  hangs  o*er  each  hour— 

llael  it,  know  it  well : 
There  let  it  hang— had  I  the  power 

I  would  not  it  dispell  C. 


STAVZAS* 


BT  MM  MAKV  UtH  BnOWIfE. 

Come  to  the  flelds  and  woods! 
The  spring  is  breathing  o*cr  the  laud— 
The  flovrers  within  the  solitudes. 

Rise  up  a  beauteous  bond. 

Tlie  henrth— the  hot  ho  rth  scorn; 
Cone  to  the  fieMs  by  day,  by  nigbi— 
By  day  fair  flowers  the  earth  adorn; 

And  stars  the  heavens  by  night 
Come,  for  all  is  soft  ami  fliir. 
The  power  of  God  is  preaett  there. 

Come  on  the  glittering  sea. 
The  waves  are  luHed  in  quiet  sleep. 
Only  a  ripple  mild  and  free 

h  on  the  marmoring  deep; 

Oar  bark  shall  glida  along 
As  if  upborne  on  smnmer'a  breeze. 
As  sofUy  as  the  night  brd^s  song 

Floats  thro'  the  forest  trees. 
Come  and  adore  the  gracious  peace 
That  biddeth  angry  tempests  cease. 

Come  to  the  towering  hill! 
Look  all  around  thee,  and  below 
Mark  the  calm  wanderings  of  the  rill 
And  the  distant  ocean's  flow- 
Look  at  the  sunset  clouds 
That  hold  as  yet  the  infant  thunder, 
In  those  dark  silver  edged  ebr  uds 

The  lightning  soon  will  rend  asun<}ir. 
Come,  and  in  that  crimson  Are, 
llie  Lord  of  clouds  and  storms  admire. 

Come  to  the  bed  of  dcatl)! 
Step  lightly— check  that  risinfr  sigh; 
Behold  the  parting  o!  the  breath. 

Without  an  agony— 
Behoki  how  aofUy  fades 

The  light  and  glory  in  that  eye. 
As  gently  as  the  twilight  shades 

The  azora  of  the  sky- 
Come  and  bow  in  tbankftilnesa 
To  Him  who  life's  last  hour  can  blesa.       ^ 
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Written  for  the  Casket 
The. Triumph  of  Uberty  and  Re- 
publicanism* 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  contrast  them  with  onr  own  happy 
land,  every  true  American  heart  beats  with  ex- 
ultation and  joy.  Three  centuries  have  scarce- 
ly elapsed  smce  this  mighty  continent  which 
stretcnes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
almost  from  pole  to  pole,  was  entirely  unknown 
to  Uie  civilized  world.  Where  joyous  cities, 
with  their  busy  population,  now  greet  the  eye, 
rivalling  in  extent,  in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  the  most  renowned  cities  of  Europe, 
two  centuries  ago  there  was  naught  but  a  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  where  the  wild  beast  had  his 
den,  and  the  murderous  savage,  more  terrible 
than  the  wild  beast,  roamed  the  forest  with  his 
tomahawk  and  scalpins-knife.  How  sudden  the 
change!  within  tins  short  period  this  westeni 
continent  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  splen- 
did achievements,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Our  fathers  fled  firom  the  ruthless  hand  of  per- 
secution, and  found  here  a  peaceful  asylum; 
which  by  patient  labour  they  soon  converted 
into  a  happy  home.  They  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  the  repose  of  this  quiet  retreat  British 
oppression  followed  them  thither;  and  would 
have  riveted  upon  their  necks  for  ever  her  iron 
yoke,  had  there  not  been  a  spirit  within  them 
which  resisted  her  unjust  aggressions ;  and  call- 
ed them  to  that  contest  which  finally  issued  in 
the  American  revolution—the  most  glorious  era 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world— when  the 
united  voice  of  our  fathers  was  heard,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  like  ^  the  sound  of  many  wa- 
ters,*' declaring  themselves  **  free  and  indepen- 
dent ;"  and  pigging,  in  support  of  that  decmra- 
tipn,*'  their  lives,  their  fortunes, and  their  sacred 
honor."  Long  and  bloody  was  the  strife.  But 
the  British  lion  was  forced  to  cower  beneath  the 
American  eagle ;  and,  however  reluctantly^  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  den  with  a 
suUen  roar.  After  that  memorable  era,  onr 
conquering  eagle,  soaring  aloft  in  triumph,  and 
expanding  far  and  wide  his  protecting  wings 
over  these  United  States,  we  have  become  great 
and  powerful,  commandmg  the  admiration  and 
respect,  not  only  of  Enghind,  our  vanquished 
enemy,  but  of  every  nation  on  the  glo^  The 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  beholding 
our  prosperity  and  happiness  under  a  free  go- 
vernment, are  beginning  to  long  for  the  same 
blessings  of  liberfy  and  repubhcanism.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  that  republicanism  is  the 
only  rational  form  of  government ;  the  only  go- 
vernment which  is  consistent  with  liberty,  the 
equal  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.Tbat 
although  monarchy^  considered  in  the  abstract, 
may,  in  unity,simphcity,energyand  despatch,  be 
superior  to  a  republic;  yet  that  that  man  never 
lived  who  was  qualified  to  wield  a  sceptre  over 
his  fellow  men ;  such  is  the  inherent  lust  of  pow- 
er in  the  heart  of  man.  How  seldom  is  that 
monarch  or  military  hero  recorded  on  the  his- 
torian's page,  who  did  not  abuse  the  power  he 
possessea.  Our  own  iUostrious  Washington 
fitands  out  in  bold  relief  as  aknost  the  only  ex- 
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ception  to  this  muversal  fact.  He,  too,  perad- 
venture,  might  have  worn  a  diadem;  smd  no 
brow  was  ever  more  fit  to  be  ad<nned  with  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  But  his  magnanimous  soul 
woiud  have  despised  the  pet^  bauble;  and 
spumed  the  very  thought  of  wearing  it,  as  trea- 
son to  his  country.  lUustrious  Washington ! — 
What  period  in  the  world's  history  ^ver  beheld 
even  the  likeness  of  thy  matchless  character  ? 
Thy  name  wiU  descend  to  time's  latest  posteri- 
ty; and  as  centuries  revolve,  orators  and  poet» 
will  celebrate  the  day  that  gave  thee  birth. 

**  Whit  name  is  fband  in  history^s  pigc  so  bright. 
Whose  story  gives  the  world  such  pure  delight, 
As  his  who  in  Columbian  wilds  afar, 
Wherd  sylvan  nature  courts  the  western  star. 
With  steady  energy  to  bottle  led 
Those  patriot  bands  who  bravely  fought  and  bled ; 
And  like  their  chief  had  sworn  by  all  on  high. 
To  conquer  in  their  country's  cause— or  dk  I 
What  glory  crowns  fair  freed'>m*s  darlingrson^ 
The  boast  of  men,  immortal  Washington." 

But,  to  return  from  this  dimssioo,  there  im 
an  utter  and  a  palpable  absurdity  in  a  heredits^- 
ry  monarchy.  The  kind's  eldest  son  must  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  though  he  be  fiooL  Does  not 
history  show  that  this  has  often  been  the  fact.^ 
And  where  the  heir  of  the  crown  has  not  beea 
characterized  by  a  pitiable  and  disgraceful  im- 
becility, how  often  has  his  reign  been  spent  in 
idle  projects  of  self  aggrandizement^  and  the 
blood  of  half  the  nation  spilt  to  glut  his  insatia- 
ble ambition  I  Therefore,  since  we  cannot  have 
a  theocracy,  a  government  administered  imme- 
diately by  Crod,  from  whom  alone  all  power  and 
all  authority  emanate ;  since  the  Ahnighty  has^ 
not  interposed,  as  in  the  case  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, but  left  us  to  choose  for  ourselves  our  own 
peculiar  form  of  government^  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  experience  aictate,  that  repub- 
licanism is  by  far  the  most  rationaL  These  sen- 
timents are  beginning  to  be  entertained,  and  ta 
be  freely  and  boldly  expressed  in  Emgland  and 
France.  Knowledge,  universally  difl^ised,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  spread  these  sentimenta 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Let  the 
people  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
rights ;  let  them  be  convinced  that  the  right  and 
the  power  to  ffovem  belons:  to  themselves;  and 
the  thrones  of  tyrants  will  soon  totter,  and  the 
crown  fall  from  their  heads.  Already  the  sove* 
reixfns  of  Europe  begin  to  betray  their  alarm, 
ana  to  hold  the  sceptre  with  a  trembling  grasp. 
Alas,  the  reign  of  kings,  we  fear«  is  short  F  He» 
indeed,  would  not  be  mought  a  false  prq)het,  by 
those  observant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  who 
should  venture  to  predict,  that,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  all  the  monarchies  and  all  the  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe^!  had  almost  said  all  the 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  earth— will 
have  crumbled  to  atoms ;  and  on  their  ruins  wiU 
rise  republics,  splendid  and  glorious,  after  the 
model  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

While  we  thus  exult  in  the  glorious  picture 
which  our  happy  country  presenti,  and  gaze 
with  rapture  on  the  light  and  glorv  with  which 
it  is  covered,  we  fail  not,  in  the  midiBt  of  our  en- 
thusiasm and  joy,  to  recognize  the  deep  shade 
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witfa  which  error  and  infinnitY  '^'^  ^^  ^"^"^^  ^ 
nar  Ibe  best  prodnctioiis  oi  man.  Altbongfa 
Cffeiy  true  Ammcan'i  heart  beats  with  exalta- 
tion and  jov,  when  he  oontrasti  his  own  happy 
land  with  nie  nations  of  the  earth,  crushed  be- 
aeatii  the  iron  sceptreof  some  haughty  nHmarch, 
or  bowing^  to  the  insdence  of  some  proud  aristo- 
cracjr;  yet  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  one  foul 
blot  has  always  stained  the  fair  paige  of  Ameri- 
can t^cfry.  How  does  it  comport  with  consisten- 
oy,  for  a  nation  who  straggled  eight  long  years 
in  a  bloody  contest  for  Hber^  and  indepemlence, 
and  who  has  prcwlaimed  in  the  audience  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  she  '*  holds  these 
tmtiM  to  be  self-eyident : — ^that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated e^ual;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
MM.  That  to  secure  these  rij^its,  governments 
are  institated  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
wlwncfcr  any  foim  of  government  becomes  de- 
ttractiveof  mese  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  die  peo- 
ple to  aher  or  to  abdisb  it"  How  does  it  com- 
port with  consistency  for  such  a  nation  to  hold 
m  slavery,^  most  abject  and  degrading,  more 
l^mn  two  millions  of  tbeir  fellow  men?  If  the 
heroes  of  the  revohition  had  so  keen  a  sense  of 
mstice,  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  least  in- 
mngement  of  their  rights;  if  they  would  not  per- 
mit even  a  few  ligbt  taxes  to  be  unjustly  imposed 
upon  them,  nor  to  forced  into  the  degnidea  con- 
dition of  colonies  taxed  and  yet  unrepresented, 
but  demanded  all  the  rights  and  pnvileges  of 
free  bom  British  citizens ;  what  would  have  been 
tbear  feelings  had  any  people  or  any  nation  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Afri- 
can servitude^  Their  indignation  would  have 
been  roused  into  fury;  and  with  the  strength  of 
Samson,  they  would  have  burst  the  bands  with 
w^tadtk  they  were  bound,  and  laid  prostrate  die 
pillars  of  so  corrupt  a  government,  though  they 
themselves  Ittd  fallen  beneath  the  ruins.  We 
have  publicly  and  solemnly  declared,  that  we 
bcdieve  ^  all  men  are  created  equal."  And  does 
not  ^'aJl  men**  include  the  sable  sons  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  pale  sons  of  Europe  ?  Or  is  the 
negro  de^tute  of  the  noble  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man soul?  and  therefore  not  to  be  ranked  among 
men,  but  to  be  treated  like  the  brutes.  We 
grant  the  migbtv  inferiority.  But  why  is  the 
utellect  of  t&  African  so  debased  and  grovel- 
lii^  ?  It  is  because  the  sun  of  libert3r  has  never 
been  permitted  to  shine  upon  his  benighted  souL 
As  weU  might  we  expect  that  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  should  ripen  beneath  the  shade,  as  that  the 
intdlect  of  man  should  come  to  perfection  under 
the  chilling  influence  of  slavery.  The  African 
■rast  be  transplanted  toa  soil  and  climate  conge- 
nial to  his  consdtution,  where  the  sun  of  libcnrty 
may  irradiate  his  mind;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  his  intellect  grow  and  expand,  and  put 
on  the  attributes  of  dignified  man.  We,  there- 
lore,  hail  the  American  ColonizaUon  Society  as 
the  grand  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
of  raising  diis  degraded  population  to  their  just 
rank  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  When  every 
African  shall  be  transported  to  bis  own  native 
shores,  and  these  United  States  freed  from  a 
peculation,  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse,  then 


may  we  expect  the  blestingB  of  the  Ahnigfaty  to 
rest  upon  us  as  a  nation. 

**  Ssy,  3re  supernal  Powers  who  deeply  acan 
HeQven*8  dork  decrees,  unfhthomed  yet  by  man. 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  sitame. 
That  embryo  spirit,  yet  without  a  nnine;— 
That  friend  ofNature,  whoae  unvarying  hands 
Shall  burat  the  Lybian*s  adufnantinc  banda ." 
Who,  sternly  mnrkiog  on  his  native  aoi). 
The  blood,  the  tears,  I  hi*  anxuibh,  urd  the  toll. 
Shall  bid  <?acb  riirbteous  heart  ixult  to  aee 
Peace  to  the  slave,  and  vcn^«  ace  on  the  free."' 

May  the  time  soon  come,  when  we  shall 
**  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  undo  the  h«ivy 
burdens,  break  every  yoke, and  let  the  oppress- 
ed go  free.** 

"  Columbia.  Columbia,  to  g\(*ry  ariso. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies ! 
Thy  genius  commands  tliee;  with  rapture  behold. 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
Hiy  reign  is  the  last  and  iioblei*t  of  time. 
Most  fruitfol  thy  soil,  most  iuviting  thy  cline ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  capt  never  encrimson  thy  nam^, 
lie  Freedom,  and  Science,  and  Virtue  thy  fhroe. 
To  conquest  and  slaushter  let  Europe  aspire : 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire : 
Thy  heroes  the  rishts  of  nuinhind  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend." 

AMERJCUS. 


The  following  beautiful  ode,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpoint,  wss  sung  by  the  Han- 
del and  Hayden  Society,  nt  the  obsequies  of  Dr.  SpuiT- 
heim,  at  Boston. 

ODE. 
Stranger,  there  is  bending  o'er  thcc, 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet: 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee: 
Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forcet? 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoKcn? 
Who,  thine  eye — ih3r  noWe  frame? 
But,  that  goWen  bowl  is  broken, 
In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Aniumn*s  leaves  shaD  fall  and  wither, 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest; 
'Tis  in  love  we  liear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  Mother's  breast. 
For  the  stores  of  Miience  brought  ue. 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave? 

NatureV  priest,  how  pure  and  fervcn?, 

Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine! 
Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant, 

Advocate  of  truths  divine,— 
Ttoght  and  charmed  as  by  no  other, 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be; 
Est,  while  waiting  roimdi  thee.  Brother, 

For  thy  light— uis  dark  with  thee. 

Dark  with  thee!— No;  thy  Creator. 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,— shall  give  thee  arearer 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws. 
To  thy  God  thy  godlike  spirit. 

Back  we  give,  m  filial  trust: 
Thy  cold  clay— we  grieve  to  bear  it. 

To  its  chamber— but  we  mvet. 
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THE  ORATE. 

The  rniTe,  the  grave !  within  its  scope 

Lies  human  heart  and  human  hope; 

How  many  a  tear  has  there  been  shed, 

Over  the  solemn,  silent  dead ! 

How  many  a  heart  has  there  been  broken 

OVr  love's  fond,  ikkle.  faithless  token ! 
There  is  nothing  in  life  so  well  calcnlated  to 
bumble  the  haughty,  and  bow  down  the  stiff  knee 
of  pride,  as  to  follow  the  remains  of  some  young 
and  gifted  person— to  stand  by  the  solemn,  the 
moumful  grare,  and  to  see  the  earth  elose  over 
him  for  ever.  How  man>r  melancholv  emotions 
crowd  upon  the  heart,  while  we  stand  for  a  few 
moments  around  the  last  dwelling  place  of  man. 
A  wise  Grod  has  given  to  the  grave,  for  a  good 
purpose,  the  power  of  exciting  the  most  teider, 
the  most  touching  sensibilities  in  the  human 
heart.  Lives  there  a  man.  lives  there  a  woman 
who  has  not  followed  a  fatner,  a  motherj  a  bro- 
ther, sister,  or  some  dear  relative  or  fhend,  to 
the  grave?  And  have  they  not  kit  while  stand- 
ing among  the  tombs,  and  when  they  have  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  mansion,  the  fallacy  of 
human  pride,  and  the  vanity  of  human  ambitioa^ 
Tk)  they  not  leel,and  are  they  not  impressed  with 
a  sense  that  all  human  priory  is  transitory,  and 
all  human  faAppiness  pcnshable  ?  Have  they  not 
resolved,  as  toe  sublime  Dr.  Young  observes,  to 
keep  those  impressicms  fresh  in  the  memory,  then 
re-resolved  and  died  the  same. 

To  meditate  among  the  tombs,  to  me  is  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure.  There  every  guilty  thought 
is  suppressed— (here  every  unholy  passion  sub- 
sidcs—lbcrc  ambition,  vanity,  and  pride,  are 
stvaliowed  up  in  reflection,  and  the  mind  ab- 
stracted from  the  world  becomes  calm  as  the 
summer  lake,  while  the  sublime  current  of  con- 
templation leads  it  in  pleasing  though  sad  thought 
from  life  to  the  grave,  and  from  the  grave  to  mi- 
mortality. 

I  have  stood  at  the  death-bed  and  at  tlie  grave 
of  the  gay,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  gift- 
ed. And  while  I  have  stood  there  these  thou^ts 
have  rushed  upon  my  mind.  Is  man  immortal  ? 
And  if  so,  where  and  when  does  the  spirit  go.^ 
That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  is  proven  by 
his  longing  after  immortaUty,  and  as  Cato  ol>- 
serves,  his  fear  of  falling  into  annihilation.  If 
the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal,why  should  it  have 
been  given  the  power  of  progressing  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  The  acquirement  of  the  mind 
is  infinite,  and  it  would  seem  strange  to  suppose 
that  its  duration  were^ite.  I  know  ifot  whether 
other  men  have  the  same  consciousness,  but  for 
myself,  I  know  that  I  have  a  soul,  I  can  feel  the 
distinction  perceptibly  between  it  and  the  body; 
yes,  I  can  /eel  it  as  distinctly  as  I  can  see  the 
yolk  contained  in  the  eggshell.  Hiat  my  soul 
IS  immortal  is  proven  by  analogy  in  both  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kin^oms.  The  lofty  oak  is 
felled  to  the  earth,  and  in  the  course  of  time  an- 
other tall  towering  oak  spring  from  its  root 
Thf /roBC  tree  *'  bears  its  blushmg  honors  thick 
upoait,"  and  they  die;  yet  in  Uie  next  year 
others  ct  the  same  form  bloom  forth  in  their 
places.  But  the  animal  kingdom  proves  more 
precisely  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    I  wi  I  give 


one  example,  which  is  toffioient  All  the  oat- 
terpiUar  tribe  undergo  a  change  wUoh  potato 
plainly  to  the  resurrectioD  of  man.  Take  the 
silkworm,  for  example.  It  has  its  infancy,  sood 
begins  its  labors  so  soon  it  arrives  at  maturity. 
It  spms  its  thread  of  existence,  and  at  the  end  is 
silent  in  its  tomb.  More  wise  ftan  man,its  whole 
Ufe  is  spent  in  preparing  for  its  grave.  In  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  change  takes 
place,  and  the  resurrection  is  at  hand.  It  then 
breaks  the  barriers  of  the  grave,  and  comes  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  fly,  and  far  mixre  beautiful  and 
happy.  It  eats  not  now,  but  makes  pleasure  its 
sole  object,  constantly  jumping  and  flying  about. 
Unlike  its  former  self,  it  no  logger  eats^r  works, 
or  is  sick.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Di^  had 
made  these  things  as  proofs  to  man  of  his  own 
immortality.  It  u  a  complete  picture  of  the  re* 
surrection. 

But  does  the  soul  leave  the  body  at  the  mo- 
m^t  of  dissolution,  and  does  it  fly  to  some  lar 
off  star,  to  some  place  of  happiness--or  does  it 
linger  among  us?  Is  it  true,  as  Miltoo  observes, 
that— 

"  Million*  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  wc  sleep.** 

Dr.  Priestly,  and  the  sect  called  Materialists, 
taught  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
spiritual,  but  the  mere  result  of  the  movement 
of  the  fibres  of  the  brain.  They  believed  that 
when  man  dies  the  mind  ceases  with  the  cessation 
of  the  brain's  movement.  They  also  as  a  conse- 
quence believed,  that  the  mind  is  extinct  or  qui- 
escent in  the  grave  until  the  resurrection, when  it 
would  again  come  into  existence  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  brain  would  more.  In  sleep, 
though  alive,  we  have  a  very  imperfect  consci- 
ousness of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  say  they,  in  the 
grave,  where  there  can  be  no  consciousness  oC 
the  flight  of  time,  tlie  soul  miglit  slumber  on  for 
millions  of  years,  and  wake  with  the  supposition 
Hhat  only  a  moment  had  elapsed.  But  this  is  all 
conjecture,  for  all  is  hid  in  impenetrable  dark* 
ness.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  man  is 
immortal. 

Oh  the  grave — tlie  grave— it  covers  all  human 
hopes  and  all  human  Sections !  But  a  short  time 
since  I  followed  to  the  grave  the  Ufeless  form  of 
an  infant  child  of  my  sister.  While  I  stood  with 
each  fiiot  on  a  grave,  looking  down  in  the  dark 
home  of  the  infant,  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
what  is  life  and  what  its  securities?  Before  me 
lies  an  infant  whose  life  has  extended  to  but  a 
few  short  weeks,  and  the  graves  on  which  I 
stand  are  but  short  What  is  life,  that  deatli 
should  be  so  terrific—and  how  Strang  is  it, that, 
though  we  dread  his  approach,  we  think  so  tittle 
of  that  change,  and  make  so  little  preparation 
for  that  hour  which  must  irrevocably  come.  It 
is  true  that  life,  to  the  youthfbl  mind,  is  bright, 
and  fraught  with  future  hopes  and  happiness ; 
and  it  is  so  because  his  heut  is  pure,  and  he 
knows  not  the  hollow-heartedness  of  the  worid 
and  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  The 
vista  opens  before  him,  and  he  sees  not  the  end — 
flowers  and  sunshine  charm  his  eye,  and  he 
thinks  not  of  the  darkness  that  will  ere  long  en- 
shroud them.  Fancy  is  a  foe  to  solemn  reflec- 
ti(  n,and  hence  it  is  that  the  youtlifiil  mind  tldnks 
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notofde&tii.  Hi^  beurt  bus  not  the  indepen- 
dnee  sidl  fearleanMM  of  tbeiiundyor  we  thoold 
■erer  reflect  on  a  subject  bo  Iramiliatiiv  and 
terrible.  lliereaKbitttwosoaicetofrearplea- 
i«re  in  life^ knowledge  and  Tirme;  b^  virtoe,  I 
mean  religKMi  in  the  widest  acceptalion  of  the 
wvMd.  Knowledfie  and  rirtue  are  progressire, 
and  not  perishable  like  that  which  the  world 
calls  pleasure.  Some  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers taught  the  doctrine  that  yirtue  and  rice 
were  only  nominal,  and  tbere  was  no  distinction 
ooly  in  the  names.  But  there  is  as  great  a  dis- 
tinction as  there  is  between  light  and  darkness. 
He  who  commitB  a  good  action  u  riohhr  re^Miid  by 
the  fdeasing  consciousness  which  follows  it^  and 
he  who  commits  a  bad  one  is  as  surely  punished 
hy  the  pain  which  follows  it. 

What  oceane  of  tears  have  been  shed  at  the 
grvrej  and  how  many  a  heart  has  pined  and 
sickwoed  at  the  thought  of  s^[)aration.  It  is  a 
nelancholy  truth  that  no  less  than  nmety  thou- 
sand of  the  human  race  are  laid  in  the  grave  in 
eoedav.  And  how  does  the  heart  shrink  when 
we  look  around  us,  and  think  that  of  all  the  ac- 
tive beings  we  see  in  the  full  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, not  one  perhaps  will  be  living  one  hunurad 
years  hence-^that  the  child  now  m  its  mother's 
1^  will  then  have  been  laid  in  the  grave  a  gray 
b^Mled  man^  the  father  of  several  generations. 
How  short  IS  the  period  of  sixty  years  to  pass 
finom  generous  hearted  youth  to  avaricious  old 
age,  aind  how  humiliating  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Older  we  grow  the  more  hardened  the  heart  be- 
comes, and  the  less  fit  for  heaven.  The  vouth 
who  will  welcoroe  to  his  door  the  aged  mendicant 
will,  in  future  life  while  grasping  after  wealth, 
deny  hun  the  pittance  of  a  faruing.  Money, 
money  runs  through  every  thing,  it  supplies 
the  plaee  of  talent,  wisdom,  greatness,  and  al- 
most of  virtue.  But  alas,  to  now  many  has  it 
proved  worse  than  the  fire  to  Prometheus, or  the 
water  to  Tantalus! 

If  we  could  have  a  chronicle  of  the  scenes  and 
a|[onie8  the  grave  occasions,  how  full  of  instrac- 
tion  might  it  not  be,  and  bow  many  a  moral  les- 
son might  it  not  inculcate.  I  have  witnessed 
many  sorrowful  scenes  at  the  grave,  one  of  which 
1  shall  relate.  James  W was  the  son  of  re- 
spectable parents,  a  vouth  of  fine  acquirements 
ajMi  no  ordinary  intellect  He  grew  up  in  every 
indulgence,  and  his  friends  carefnU^  removed 
every  supposed  obstacle  to  his  march  in  the  path 
of  knowledge.  He  grew  up  a  young  man  much 
respected  mr  his  virtues  and  talents^  and  chose 
the  profession  most  agreeable  to  his  inclination. 
At  tne  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  an  amiable  and  beautiful  girl.    Emily 

C was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  haA  by 

his  bounty  placed  the  father  of  young  W in 

the  road  to  wealth.  Her  parents  become  insol- 
vent, were  both  dead,  and  through  mtitude  she 
was  made  an  inmate  in  James's  tamuy.  He  saw 
her  beauty,and  admired  her ;  he  tested  her  worth, 
and  loved  her.  Being  an  only  son,  the  hope  and 
stay  of  their  declining  years,  his  parents  saw 
the  growing  attachment,  but  would  not  thwart 
his  inclinations.  Emily  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  of  course  was  inclined  to  love  the  man  who 
should  sympathize  in  her  sorrows.  But  she  did 
not  so  easily  yield  to  his  solicitations  of  her  band 


in  marriage,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their 
fortunes.  I%e  kived  hfaa  wMi  a  devotian  seldott 
equalled,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  the  union 
sanctioned  by  her  lover's  parents,  that  she  yield- 
ed to  his  entreaties.  They  were  married,  and 
time  passed  smoothly  and  rapidly  away.  For  a 
year  be  knew  no  happiness  out  of  the  presence 
of  his  Emilv,  and  she  richly  repaid  his  attention 
by  her  smiles  and  caressM.  Every  night  when 
his  daily  business  was  done,  he  flew  to  bis  home 
and  fireside,  where  the  bright-eyed  Emily  await- 
ed his  approach  with  a  smile.  Through  the 
evening,  ne  read  or  conversed  while  ste  plied 
the  needle,  and  this  he  called  true  happiness. 
And  I  would  ask,  if  a  man  cannot  be  happy  at 
home  with  the  wife  he  loves,  where  and  with 
whom  could  he  be  happy?  If  a  married  man 
flies  to  the  society  of  other  persons,  he  plainfy 
tells  his  wife  that  it  is  more  agreeable  than  heir 
own  company.  How  agonizing  must  it  he  to  a 
woman  of  sensibility  who  sees  others  ei^joy  the 
presence  of  the  man  that  she  most  loves.  It  is 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  can  excuse  it 
James  was  alwa]^  with  his  wife  when  not  en- 
gaged in  business ;  but  alas,  the  time  came  when 
he  sometimes  was  absent  from  the  evening  fire- 
side. EmUy  noticed  it,  but  from  a  delicacy.  Mid 
nothing.  The  evenings  of  his  absence  became 
more  frequent,and  she  became  alarmed  and  soar- 
rowfuL  On  his  return  one  evening,  she  asked 
him,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  if  his  evenings  were  not 
as  agreeable  as  formerly. 

"  They  are,"  said  W , "  and  you,  my  Emi- 

ly,  are  as  dear  as  ever.** 

**Then  why,**  said  Emily,  with  a  smile,  "do 
you  not,  as  formeriy,  enliven  our  hearth  at  even- 
mg  with  your  conversation?  Oh  James,  you 
know  not  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  me — I  was 
indeed  happy  ?** 

"  And  are  you  not  happy  now  ?"  inquired  W. 
^  The  only  rea&on  of  my  occasional  amence  has 
been  business,  and  sometimes  the  toil  of  the  day 
occasions  ermui  at  night.*' 

"You  once  said,'*^ returned  Emily,  "that  1 
coidd  charm  away  your  every  care,  suid — " 

"  No  more,  my  dear  Emily,  for  Crod*s  sake,** 
said  James.   "  Do  you  forgive  me?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,'*  answered  the  fond  young 
wife, "  there  is  nothing  in  you  I  would  not  for- 
give.*' 

One  long  fond  embrace  ended  the  matter,  and 
the  fond,  faithfol  and  gentle  Emily  was  clad  in 
smiles,  as  though  her  husband  had  never  ne- 
glecfbd  her.  Tney  were  called  the  happy  cou- 
ple. For  a  while  James  was  happy  by  die  even- 
ing fireside.  One  evening  in  November,  she 
missed  him.  for  the  charm  <M  her  home  was  gone. 
The  amiable  Emily  was  sitting  by  the  cradle  of 
her  child  plying  her  needle,  when  the  clock 
tolled  ten,  and  the  beloved  of  her  heart  had  not 
yet  returned.  He  had  never  staid  out  so  late, 
she  sat  with  an  aching  heart,  listening  breath- 
lessly for  the  sound  of  bis  footsteps ;  but  nothing 
was  heard  save  the  hollow  sound  of  the  blast  as 
it  moaned  moumfuUy  round  the  turrets  of  the 
building.  Her  fancy  had  worked  up  her  mind 
to  a  state  bordering  on  agony,  when  the  elock 
struck  eleven,  and  yet  James  came  not.  There, 
still  sleepless  sat  tne  devoted  Emily,  hor  heaft 
sickening  with  protracted  suspense.  She  leaned 
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over  the  cradle,  whore  ilept  her  innocent  babe, 
and  when  ibe  thought  of  the  chance  in  its  fa- 
ther, she  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Her  passion 
of  grief  had  not  entirely  subsided  when  a  stum- 
bling was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment a  thundering  knock.  With  a  palpitating 
heart  she  flew  to  open  it,  and  the  very  horrors 
her  fancy  had  depicted  stared  her  in  the  face. 
He  was  deeply  intaxicated,  and  in  his  counte- 
nance were  written  the  hnes  of  despair  and 
agony. 

^  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
James  ?*'  die  inquired  with  a  tremulous  Toice. 

^*  I  am  a  wretch,"  he  replied,  in  a  stentorian 
Toice,  *' villains  have  tempted  me  to  drink,  and 
th^  to  follow  to  the  gaming  table.  I  played, 
and  this  night  have  lost  all|  even  to  the  gold 
watch  in  my  pocket  Oh,  Emily,  I  have  reduced 
you  and  my  child  to  common  beggars." 

Womam  in  tnring  occasions  seems  to  gather 
strength  (rom  despair.  Though  his  language 
Kl^wfci*bftil  her  cheek  and  made  her  heart  sick, 
she  attempted  to  soothe  his  agony  and  even  hoped 
that  his  misfortune  would  recal  him  back  to  vir- 
tue. The  truth  was,  that  from  the  moment 
James  had  given  up  the  pure  society  of  his  wife, 
he  gradually  formed  a  liking  for  the  company  of 
dissipated  youns  men.  Indulgence  made  liquor 
agreeable,  and  habit  riveted  the  chain  of  neces- 
sity. He  was  led  to  the  hateful  gaming  table, 
and  had  indulged  in  it  for  a  longtime,  imn  small 
sums  rising  to  greater.  On  the  night  spoken  of 
some  sharpers,  who  played  into  each  other's 
hands,  stripped  him  of  every  thing  he  possessed, 
and  then  discarded  him  as  a  b^gar.  In  this 
situation  the  unhappy  husband  stood  before  his 
ibnd  and  gentle  wire.  When  he  locked  upon  his 
wife  and  child  it  was  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart, 
but  despair  instead  of  arresting  bis  career  hur- 
ried him  on  to  desperation.  All  that  ni^bt  be 
raved  like  a  madman,  while  the  gentle  Emily  re- 
proved him  only  with  her  tears. 

**  My  dear  James,"  said  Emily,  the  next  day, 
looking  in  his  wan  and  haffeard  face,  ^  if  vou 
will  only  leave  off  now,  I  wiU  not  mind  the  loss 
of  fortune,  and  will  be  content  with  bread  and 
water." 

^But  you  will  upbraid  me— oh  yes,  you  will 
corse  me,"  be  cried,  burying  his  face  m  her  bo- 


Emily  wept  bitterly,  and  could  not  reply.  Mis- 
fortune and  sin  seemed  to  devote  her  gentle  spi- 
rit to  him  more  than  ever,  and  her  conjugal  af- 
fection had  always  beoi  proverbial.  For  a  time 
James  ai^>eared  serious,  and  half  determined, 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  child,  whom  he 
loved  dearly,  to  begin  the  world  again:  for  he 
had  by  his  own  exertions  amassed  considerable, 
independently  of  that  given  by  his  parents.  A 
few  weeks  elapsed,  when  his  creditors  came  and 
swept  all  that  had  not  been  swallowed  by  the 
gaming  table.  Emily's  heart  melted  when  she 
saw  the  very  presents  sold  which  her  husband 
had  ffiven  her  in  happier  days.  Yes,  even  the 
oradfe  of  her  infant  was  taken  to  satisfy  the  pas- 
sion for  gaming.  When  he  sawthis  he  for  the  first 
time  hmt  into  tears,  for  he  remembered  what 
be  had  told  Emily  when  he  gave  it  to  her. 

From  this  period  he  jgave  up  to  den>air,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  refined  mind,  and  or  course  of 


acute  fedings.  It  is  lamentable  that  ^  most 
talented^most  generous  and  amiable  men  sfaoiddl 
be  most  liable  to  oimtract  habtti  of  intemper- 
ance. Their  minds  are  excited  and  imagina- 
tion pictures,  under  the  influence  of  stimuhis,  a 
heaven  of  pleasure,  and  hence  the  liability. 
James  becsine  more  dissipated,  and  phmged 
into  the  very  depth  of  evU  to  drown  tiie  whisper- 
ings of  conscience.  But  alas^  when  he  awoke 
his  misery  was  a  thousand  tunes  more  acute. 
Two  or  three  years  of  this  life  presented  to  him 
his  poor  child  clad  in  rags  and  crying  for  bread, 
andf  his  amiable,  gentle,  uncompiaininff  Emily, 
graduaUy  pining  awayunder  me  weight  of  ac- 
cumulating misery.  This  agtnized  his  soul,  and 
made  him  still  more  desperate.  Emily  soon 
sunk  under  her  misery,  and  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments spoke  to  him  of  forgiveness,  and  exhorted 
him  to  take  care  of  her  child.  No  sooner  had  he 
seen  the  breath  out  of  her  than  he  took  a  pistd, 
retired  to  Ins  chamber^  and  put  a  period  to  his 
existence.  Both  were  mterred  together,  and  tiie 
scene  at  the  grave  was  touching  in  the  extreme. 
The  gray  belled  and  heartbroken  parents  were 
there,  and  a  numerous  throng  of  relatives  and 
friendsJamenting  the  fate  of  a  man  who  had  set 
out  in  the  journey  of  life  witili  brilliant  hopes  aiid 
dorious  anticipations.  How  many  have  made 
uiipwreck  on  the  same  rock!  How  many  have 
brought  an  amiable  wife  to  misery,  degradation^ 
and  Sie  grave!— Alas!  too  many.  Parents,  re« 
fleet    Gende  reader,  reflect  and  be  wise. 

MILFOBD  BARD. 
m 
From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
I  GO  TO  THB  DARK  AND  SIIiENT  TOMB. 
1  gn  to  the  dark  and  silent  tomb, 

To  a  rest  in  the  deep  blue  aky— 
lADg,  long  have  I  pined  for  that  happy  horae» 
Whore  forrow  and  gnefcon  never  cocoe. 
And  my  hoar  at  length  draws  nigh. 

Ere  yon  son  that '»  glittering  ttiU  in  the  west. 

Shall  have  abed  itadoparting  ray. 
My  spirit  shnll  aotir  to  the  realnn  of  the  blest, 
And  its  pulses  be  still  as  the  inflmt^s  rest, 
Wlien  it  gently  reclmes  on  its  mothcr*6  breaiff. 

And  in  innooeni  sleep  dies  away. 

As  the  slumbering  waves  of  the  beaudfo)  see. 
When  the  stonn  in  its  wrath  has  passed  by; 

As  the  light'nins's  dread  ftish  to  thesummer^s  (kir  trc*c. 

In  the  pitiless  scorn,  hast  thou  been  unto  me ; 

Thou  bast  withered  the  hopes  that  were  fixed  upon  thoe. 
Yet  calmly  1  bless  thee  and  dW. 

I  blessed  thee  in  hope,  ere  the  shadows  of  woe 

0*er  roy  path  shed  its  darlL*Ding  power ; 
Vihm  my  visiona  were  bright  as  the  rivulet^  flow, 
In  its  onroflted  oourae  to  the  valet  below ; 
And  my  sluinbering  spirit  stOl  blesses  thee  now. 

In  my  lowly  dying  honr^  J  U  LI  A. 

There  is  no  such  thinff  as  perfect  secrecy  to 
enconrage  a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of 
any  base  action ;  for  a  man  must  nist  extinguish 
and  pat  oot  the  great  light  within— his  con- 
science; he  must  get  away  from  himself,  and 
shake  off  the  thousand  witnesses  which  he  car- 
ries about  him,  before  he  cian  be  alone.— Soti/A. 
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From  the  New  York  Qtoeii. 
FABMER  APPLEGATE  AND  fflS  TWO 

SONa 
Fanner  Appleffate^the  owner  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  had  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Wil- 
liam— or,  as  they  were  woaUy  caBed,  Jock  and 
BilL  They  were  firom  their  childhood  of  very 
different  disposition.  Jock  was  staid  and  sober 
—inclined  to  industry,  and  food  of  laying  up  his 
C(H>fker8-  Bill  was  a  hanim  scaramsort  of  a  lad. 
idle  in  kis  habits,  peppeiy  in  his  disposition,  and 
more  fond  of  throwing  away  his  coppers  than 
hoarding  them  ap.  While  Jock  was  indnscrioos- 
ly  at  work  on  the  farm.  Bill  would  be  away 
paddling  in  some  puddle  for  frogs,  or  shooting 
cmtter^s  through  an  air-gun. 

These  different  habits  and  dispositions,  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  age  of  manhood,  when  their  &- 
ther  thought  proper  to  settle  them  in  life.  He 
portionedJock  with  a  parcel  of  bleak,  barren, 
stoney,  and  uneven  land,  but  pretty  wellsup- 
idied  with  running  water.  This  soil,  said  he  to 
nimself,  requires  a  world  of  hard  labor,andpro- 
dnceslittkwhenyou  hare  done.  Butthat  makes 
no  difference,  for  Jock  will  get  a  liring  and  lay  up 
money,  any  where.  As  for  Bill,  saia  he,  tliere'iB 
no  use  in  giving  him  any  land  that  reouires  labor, 
for  he^  never  work  on  it,  though  it  were  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  Accordin^y  Farmer 
Apfdegate  set  off  to  his  son  Bill  a  piece  of  low 
flat  laoid,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Jock's,  which 
produced  cot-ioi^  in  abundance,  and  that  with- 
out the  labor  of  cultivation. 

Cat-tails,  in  those  days,  were  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  feathers,  in  the  preparation  of  beds. 
They  brought  fburpence  a  jpound;  and  as  they 
(buml  a  ready  market  and  cash  pay.  Farmer 
Applegate  thought,  that  his  son  Bill,  idle  as  he 
was.  could  hardlv  (ail  of  making  a  tolerable 
livelibood  from  the  production  of  an  article, 
which  required  no  labor,  but  the  gathering  and 
eanyiog  to  market 

But  here  the  M  gentleman  was  mistaken. 
—BUI  thought  it  quite  too  great  a  hardship  to 
pick  and  sell  the  cat-tails,  even  thoujgh  tney 
grew  spontaneonslv.  He  purchased  tfiorefore 
a  parcel  of  monkies  to  do  the  principal 
dnid^^ciy  for  him— particuhurly  the  gathering 
and  patdng  into  sacu.  These  monkieB,  said  he, 
will  save  me  a  world  of  labor.  They  can  pick 
cat-tails  just  as  well  as  I— and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  a  great  deal  better,  for  they  are  more 
nimble  ai3  active;  besides  this  low  swampy 
land  will  not  injure  their  health  as  it  does  mine. 

The  monkies  were  accordingly  set  to  work. 
Tber  were  sufficiently  nimble  and  handy;  but 
the  difficulty  was,  to  keep  them  at  woric,  and  to 
make  them  do  their  work  well.  Like  all.  the 
rest  of  their  race,  they  were  a  capricious,  ver- 
satile, and  mischievous  set.  Ttey  would  not 
work,  unless  some  one  was  constantly  watching 
them ;  and  when  they  did  work,  they  made  such 
waste  as  was  enough  to  ruin  any  body — throwing 
about  the  cat-tails,  and  playing  the  mischief  with 
their  master's  pn^erty. 

In  order  to  keep  these  troublesome  servants 
at  work  without  being  obliged  constantly  to 
ofverlook  them  in  person.  Bill  procured  a  stout 
ourane  outang,  armed  him  with  a  whip,  and 
made  nim  nKmkey-dnver  and  overseer  of  the 
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work— But  the  ourang  outang  turned  out  to  be 
little  better,  or  more  trust  woray ,  than  the  ddp- 
jacks  under  his  iAnum*  Every  thing  went  at 
siies  and  sevens.  WQle  Bill  was  away  fishing 
and  shooting,  the  monkey-driver,  and  tnnnlff^ 
were  ikying  the  devU  with  his  property. 

The  consequence  of  his  idle  habitB  and  his 
bad  management  was,  that  he  got  deeply  in  debt, 
was  harr^sed  with  executions,  and  threatened 
wi(h  bankruptcy,  fnthii  difficulty^  what  does 
he  do?  Instead  of  getting  rid  of  his  monkies, 
and  attending  to  work  himself,  he  petitions  his 
fiitfaer  to  grant  him  a  premium,  of  three  farthings 
per  pound,  on  his  cat-tailB--^egiiig  that  be 
cannot  iMuibly  get  a  living  without  this  protect 
tiai  to  his  industiy. 

^'Industry!'*  exelaimod  Farmer  Applegate— 
''talk  of  yoitr  industry  \  Truly,  if  you  do  not  ftet 
a  living,  it  will  not  be  for  want  (k  impudence.^ 

Though  the  Farmer  expressed  himself  in 
this  wise,  nevertheless,  being  a  good-natured 
man,  and  having  the  welfare  of  his  children  at 
heart,  he  granted  the  proposed  premium  of  three 
farthings  per  pound,  on  aJl  the  cat-tails,  grown 
by  his  son  Bill.  With  this  help  Bill  got  along 
tolerably  well  for  a  time;  but  neither  then  did 
he  improve  his  habits,  or  i>ay  his  debts;  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  became,  ifpossible,  more  idle 
and  careless  than  ever.  This  />rofedion,  said 
he,  is  a  fine  thing — ^it  will  keep  me  in  spending 
money  if  nothing  else. 

In  the  mean  time  Jock  was  industrious  and 
saving.  Though  his  land  produced  little,  he 
contrived,  by  turning  his  hand  to  a  varietv  of 
things,  and  manufacturing  sundry  "notions,''  as 
he  called  them,  to  obtain  a  tolerable  livelihood, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  debt,  thoush  he  did  not  get 
rich.  Among  other  ''notions,^  which  he  con- 
trived to  manufacture,  were  wooden  Jewshann, 
which  he  sold  for  three  halfpence  a  piece.  He 
went  on  very  contentedly,  nor  asked  any  aid 
from  the  old  gentleman,  until  Bill  had  obtained 
dw^above-fnentioned  premium  on  his  cat-tails; 
when  Jock,  jusdy  concluding  that  he  had  an 
equal  claim  to  protection,  asked  and  obtained  a 
permium  of  one  farthing  on  each  of  the  Jews- 
harps  manufactured  at  his  milL 

He  now  increased  his  business,  enlarged  his 
mill,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  farthing  premium, 
began  to  get  forward  in  the  world.  Bui,  seeing 
the  prosperity  of  his  brodier  Jock,  flew  into  a 
terrible  passion,  declared  the  premium  on  Jews- 
harps  a  monstrous  imposition,  and  not  to  be  in- 
dured.  What!  said  ne,  shall  1  pay  one  penny 
three  farthings  for  a  wooden  JewaluLri^  when  I 
can  get  an  iron  one  for  sixpence  ?  To  be  sure, 
the  wooden  article  answers  every  purpose  for 
my  monkies,  whose  leisure  hours  must  be  amused 
with  Jewsharps  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  worse  employed.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there — it  is  the  pruidpU 
that  I  contend  against 

Bill  now  posted  forthwith  to  his  father's  to  re- 

3uest  him  to  take  off  the  premium  on  Jock's 
ews-harps— alleging  that  it  was  too  bad  that 
Jock  sliould  be  growing  rich  by  his  vile  woodeo 
manufacture,  while  be  was  growing  poor  on  the 
more  honorable  business  of  raising  cat-tails. 
Fanner  Applegate  endeavored  to  reason  with 
him  on  the  injustice  of  his  demand,  inasmuch  as 
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the  tame  principle  had  heen  followed  in  relation 
both  to  him  andf  his  brother,  and  inasmuch  as  be 
himself  had  been  the  first  to  ask  that  nrobuHon^ 
which  he  was  now  so  ready  to  condemn. 

But  the  more  the  Farmer  attempted  to  reasG  , 
the  more  Bill  got  in  a  passion;  until  at  last,  in 
order  to  appease  him,  the  old  gentleman  reduced 
the  premium  on  Jock's  Jews-harps  to  one  far- 
thing each.  This  concession,  howerer,  so  fkr 
from  satisfyinff  Bill,  seemed  only  to  enrage  him 
tiie  more.  The  principle !  said  he ;  it  is  the 
principle  I  contend  against;  and  sooner  than 
submit  to  it,  I'll  blow  up  Jock's  mill  sky-high, 
set  fire  to  the  old  man^s  house,  and  play  uie 
denl  with  the  whole  concern.  These  threats  be 
expressed  openly,  but  neither  Jock  nor  the  o(& 
gentleman  were  to  be  moved.  They  had  a  wary 
eye  upon  his  morements,  but  kept  perfectly 
cooi 

/  This  composure  only  the  more  enraged  Bill-, 
and  arming  his  monkies  one  day  wim  scmirts 
and  pop-guns,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  this 
imcoutn  army  to  attack  Jcck  in  his  mill.  But 
Jock  was  ready  for  him.  He  had  closed  the 
door  of  his  mill,  and  prepared  a  few  buckets  of 
hot  water,  so  arranged  that  by  pulling  a  string 
he  could  uMet  the  whole  of  them  upon  his  as- 
sailants. The  door  being  barricadeo,  the  mon^ 
kies  were  sent,  as  he  eiLpected,  to  scale  the 
waUs  and  enter  the  window.  Jock  waited  com- 
posedly until  the  noisy  troop  had  nearly  reached 
the  lower  casement,  when  suddenly  puUins  the 
string,  he  discbar^  the  hot  contents  of  the 
bucTOts  upon  their  heads.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  abandoned  the  attack  in  great 
confusion,  threw  ^way  their  arms,  and  ran 
screeching  and  screaming  about  with  their  scald- 
ed poUs,  like  so  many  m^  creatures ;  and  when 
General  Bill  endarored  once  more  to  urge  them 
to  the  attack,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  they 
with  one  accord  fell  upon  himself,  tore  off  every 
rag  of  clothes  he  had!,  scratched  and  wounded 
him  till  the  blood  began  to  run  in  streams  down 
his  naked  body,  and  would  soon  have  made  an 
end  of  him,  had  not  Jock,  sallying  from  the  mill, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  generously  rescued  hit 
fraternal  enemy. 

From  that  time  Bill  grew  more  rational.  He 
sent  his  monkies  back  to  Africa,  picked  his  own 
cat-tails,  and  said  no  more  about  Jock's  pre- 
mium, or  the  odious  principles  oi  protection. 
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Girlish  Love— Let  Lord  Byron  say  what  he 
will  of  bread  and  butter,  giilhood  is  a  beautiful 
season— its  warm  and  uncalculating,  devoted 
love— «o  exaggerating  in  its  simplicity— so  keen 
from  its  freshness— is  the  very  jNoetry  of  attach- 
ment :  after  years  have  nothing  like  it.  To  know 
that  the  love  which  once  seemed  eternal  can 
have  an  end  destroys  its  immortality;  and  thus 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  beginnings  and  end- 
ings, the  chances  of  life's  common  p&ce  employ- 
ments and  pleasures ;  and  alas  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step— our  divinity 
turns  out  an  idol— we  are  grown  too  wise,  too 
wordly,  for  our  former  faith— und  we  laugh  at 
wl^t  we  wept  at  before ;  such  laughter  is  more 
bitter— a  thousand  times  more  bitter  than  tears* 
^Romance  and  Beality. 


The  tower  of  Loodon  is  the  chief  fortrc»s  of 
the  Ciiy.  and  is  supposed  to  liavebeen  ori^naUy 
boilt  b>  W i n iam  th e  can qiie ret-    1 1  was  firal  en- 
clo&eti  byWmiam  Loo^hajnp,  Btshup  of  Ely 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  in  Uie  reign  of  Rich- 
ard L    Thii  haughty  prelate,  having  a  quarrel 
With  John,  tJjird  bmflier  to  Eichanl,  under  pre- 
tence of  cuardinff  a^intit  bk  designs ^surmuod^ 
ed  the  whole  witli  embattled  waUs^aud  made  oa 
!he  outside  a  If  astditdiT  into  which,  in  after  tuj^s. 
Ike  water  of  the  Thafiie*  was  mtrodoccd,    Dif- 
fe^ul  princes  added  other  worts.    The  present 
contents  within  the  walls  are  twelve  acres »  and 
five  rods,  a  rather  larirer  extent  than  is  t'nclo&ed 
by  the  walls  of  our  Eastern  Penjientiary.    The 
lAon'e  Trntcr  was  bnilt  by  Ed^rard  IV  .    It  was 
ori^'inally*  cailetl  the  BulM>ark\  but  received  Ui/a 
fontier  name  from  its  use.    A  Menaijene  had 
\-^vy  lon^  been  a  piece  of  recti  stale,  but  suice 
the   estabUslimeot  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
near  London,  which  has  proved  the  roost  suc- 
ceasiul  affair  of  the  kind,  the  late  King  presented 
the  Society  with  the  Lions  ajad  oOier  awmah,  to 
ilie  great  gratification  of  the  public,  wJio  Siare 
thus  easv  accesis  to  a  sight  of  thoee  noble  ft  nest 
kings,    in  the  tower,  the  curios itif^  of  H5,;ch 
we  can  onJy  allude  to»  are  a  Church*  the  oihces 
of  ordnaoce  and  of  Die  mint,  thoaeof  the  keep- 
ers <yi  the  llecords,  of  the  jewel  office,  of  the 
Spanish  Armoury,  the  borse  Armoury,  and  of 
the  new  small  Armoury;  the  barracks  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  and  haodfiome  houses  for 
several  officers  who  reside  there.    The  officers 
are  a  Constable,  a  Lieu  tenant,  and  a  deputy 
Licnleoanl.    The  stacks  of  arms,  wax  figure* 
of  kings,  queens,  generals,  S:c.&c.  with  the  r*- 
i  traiia  of  Etate^  sceptres  of  a  lonff  line  of  kings, 
land  other  baubles,  with  the  ordnance,  &c.  la 
'  ken  from  the  Spaiii^  Armada,  cunous  records 
&c<  are  the  cunoddes  shown  to  visitors,  Amon^ 
the^e,  the  eagle  of  gold,  finely  engraved,  may  be 
mentioned.  It  holds  the  holy  oil  the  Rmgs  and 
Queens  of  England  are  annointed  with.    Th\% 
Ea^je  i»  about  nine  inches  hit^h,  ftod  the  winp 
;  e\paod  about  se^^en  iuclio.*;  thf^  whole  wc"gi"» 
I  about    ten    ounces.    Tlic   laead   of  the   Ea^le 
I  screws  off  about  the  middle  of  ttie  ueck»  whK3h 
:  \%  mads  hoikjw,  for  holding  tl^e  lioly  oiUand  wfaea 
I  the  King  is  anoointed  by  the  bishop,  the  oil  v% 
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I  WILL  LOVE  MT  LOVE AN  OCTOBER  BIDE. 


poured  ii^  a  golden  spocm  out  of  the  bird's  bill 
For  a  more  imite  description  of  this  wonderful 
tcnrer,  see  almost  any  of  the  works  of  kte  tour- 
ists  in  En^^and,  such  as  Sflliman,  Griscom,  be, 
who  hare  viewed  the  place  with  the  eyes  of 
Americans. 


"Wli.!.  I.OVB  MT  I.OVS. 

1  Will  love  my  love  in  the  morning. 

When  tlie  drowsy  world  ia  still,-- 
When  the  son  ia  m  splendour  risiiif  , 

Ami  the  mist  is  on  the  hill; 
A 'id  1*11  tell  her,  her  brow  of  beauty. 

I  ike  lh<.'  day  god^a.  is  bright  and  fair. 
And  her  fairy  form  is  as  sylphid 

Aa  the  mist  that  is  floating  there. 
Ill  point  to  the  lorely  landscapes, 

Appeal  to  the  warblers  glad, 
And  asJc,  ifa  aigh  escapes  her. 

Oh!  why  should  she  be  sad? 
Aa  she  brushes  the  dew  from  the  cowslip. 

And  bruises  not  flower  or  stem, 
ill  tell  her  the  songsters  b?e  nature, 

And  she  should  be  glad  like  them. 
I'D  lo?emy  love  in  the  noontide, 

When,  with  summer  heat  opprest. 
We  sit  m  her  bower  of  woodbine. 

And  she  sinks  on  my  aim  to  rest; 
And  as  she  smiles  m  her  slumbers, 

Or  wakes  with  a  gentle  start, 
rii  say  I  was  there  to  guard  her. 

And  fold  her  again  to  my  heart. 
And  rU  show  her  the  red  rose  blooming, 

In  the  wilds  of  its  native  wood, 
And  telfher,  her  lips,  when  smiHng, 

Are  like  to  hs  borsting  bud; 
That  natore  is  pbcid  and  lovely, 

An&  atill  as  the  valley  and  plain; 
And  m  bid  ber  to  lie  on  my  bosom. 

And  sleep  and  smile  again. 
V\\  k>ve  my  love  in  the  evening, 

When  the  heavens  in  blue  amy, 
Cerhang  the  flowery  aid  vefdaot  &rth 

On  the  eve  of  a  summer^s  day; 
And  1*11  tell  ber  the  scene  of  aoftness. 

Which  earth  receives  ftom  sky, 
Is  nought  to  the  h>ve  which  my  soul  returns 

To  the  beam  of  her  bright  blue  eye. 
VU  press  her  to  roam  till  the  moon-bcaros 

I'beir  gentle  radiance  ahed, 
And  the  golden  circles  are  dancing  bright 

On  the  streamlet's  glassy  bed; 
And  m  tell  her  those  flowing  ringlets. 

That  b  wiU  kurariaace  play 
O^er  her  dimpled  cheek  and  snowy  neck. 

Are  circling  and  bright  as  they. 
TXi  pan  with  my  lore  when  the  dew-drops 

Fall  light  on  the  gladsome  earth. 
And  the  gentle  sigh  of  the  evening  breexe 

Ia  the  aspens  has  (bond  its  birth; 
And  ril  tell  ber  that  Heaven,  in  iu  kiadnsM, 

Sheds  bohn  on  the  hfltfts  that  k>ve, 
Afid  a  soft  sigh  bnatbed  ftom  an  mnocsnt  bnsat 
»  Bsstt  a  hlfwng  w  fhaa  above. 


sa 

From  the  New  York  Mirror. 

Written  after  a  ride  by  the  Schuylkill,  in  October, 

By  Miss  Fanny  KembU, 

Thou  comest  not  in  sober  guise. 

In  mellow  cloak  of  ruseet  clad— 
Thine  are  no  melancholy  dues. 

Nor  huclcss  flowers,  pale  and  sad ; 
But,  like  on  emperor,  tnunmhing, 

With  goiseous  robes  of  Tyrian  dyes, 
Full  flush  of  fragrant  blossoming, 

And  elowinff  purple  canopies. 
How  coll  ye  this  the  season^s  fall. 

That  seems  the  psgeant  of  the  year? 
Richer  and  brighter  far  than  all 

The  pomp  tnat  spring  and  summer  wear. 
Red  falls  the  westering  light  of  day 

On  rock  and  stream  and  winding  shore ;         * 
Soft  woody  banks  and  granite  gray 

With  amber  clouds  are  curtained  o'er; 
The  wkle  clear  waters  sleeping  lie 

Beneath  the  evening's  wmgs  of  gold. 
And  on  their  glassy  breast  the  sky 

And  banks  their  mingled  hues  unfokL 
Far  in  the  tangled  woods,  the  ground 

Is  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  that  lie 
Like  crimson  carpets  all  around 

Beneath  a  crimson  canopy. 
The  sloping  sun  with  snows  bright 

Pierces  the  forest's  waving  maze ; 
The  universe  seems  wrapt  in  light, 

A  floating  robe  of  rosy  haze. 
Oh  Autumn !  thou  art  here  a  kmg— 

And  round  thy  throne  the  smihng  houis 
A  thousand  fragrant  tributes  bring. 

Of  golden  fhuts  and  bludiing  floweis. 
Oh !  not  upon  thy  fiidingfiekls  and  fells 

In  such  rich  garb  doth  Autumn  come  to  thee, 
My  home !— but  o'er  thy  mountains  and  thy  ddls 
His  footsteps  M  slowly  and  solemnly. 

Nor  flower  nor  bud  remaineth  there  to  him. 
Save  the  faint  breadiing  rose,  that,  round  the  yesx. 

Its  cnmson  buds  and  pale  soil  blossoms  dim. 
In  lowly  beauty  constantly  doth  wear. 

O'er  yellow  stubble  binds  in  mantle  brown, 

He  wanders  through  the  wan  October  l^t : 
Still  as  he  goeth,  slowly  stripping  down 

The  ganands  green  that  were  the  q)ring's  delight 
At  mom  and  eve  thin  silver  vapours  rise 

Around  his  path :  but  sometimes  at  mid-day 
He  looks  around  the  hills  with  gentle  eves, 

That  make  the  sallow  woods  and  fields  seem  gay. 

Yet  something  of  sadsov'reignty  he  hath— 
A  sceptre  crowned  with  berries  ruby  red. 

And  the  cold  sobbing  wind  bestrews  his  path 
With  wither'd  leaves,  that  rustle  'neath  his  trtad. 

And  round  him  still,  in  melancholy  state. 
Sweet  solemn  dioughts  ofdea^  and  of  decay, 

In  slow  and  hushed  atte^idanoe,  ever  wait, 
Telling  how  all  things  fiiir  mustpasa  away. 

m 

Motives.— TV  folkmdng  remark  of  Bayle  wiU  remind 
the  reader  of  Rochefaucault^^**  If  the  motives  of  most 
men's  scrvkes  for  one  another  were  known,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  intentk>n  to  do  good  haa  a  less  share  in  them 
than  a  design  to  mortify  others." 


There  konc  apedd  reason  why  we  sphnld  endeavoor 
to  make  ohildien  as  happy  as  possible,  which  is,  that  thor 
early  ^rooth  fofros  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  back-^grouod  to 
all  vmr  after-life,  and  is  consequently  of  more  fanpoftanoe 
to  then  tbiB  say  othsr  equal  poftioo  ofthas, 
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Bibliographical  IVotices. 

TOUR  OF  A  GERMAN  PRINCE. 
1  the  subject  of  the  New  Market  races,  the  German 
CD,  Puckler  Muskau,  is  very  severe  on  all  parties  con- 
ed;  as  the  New  York  Traveller  remarks,  "  probably 
/as  not  *  Qp  to  the  s!wrp\  and  down  on  the  Jiais,^  as 

Logic  so  beautifully  expresses  it."  We  give  the  arti- 
ind  shall  occasionally  give  furthejr  short  extracts. 
At  a  certain  distance  from  the  gaol,  about  a  hundred 
'8  to  the  side,  stands  another  white  iiosi  called  the  bet- 
post  Here  the  betters  assemble  auer  they  have  seen 
horses  saddled  in  the  stable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•sui,  thoroughly  examined  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
m^Kindiog  race,  or  perhaps  given  a  wink  to  some  de- 
d  jockey. 

be  scene  wliich  ensues  w>uld  to  many  appear  the 
t  stmngo  that  over  was  exhibited.  In  noise,  uproar 
cla.r.or,  it  resembles  a  Jcw*s  sy  nngoguc.  with  a  greater 
lay  of  iKUssion.  The  persons  of  th  •  drama  are  the  firrt 
»  of  England,  livery  servanto,  the  k>west  **  sharpers" 

"  blacklegs"— in  shorty  all  who  have  money  to  bet 
i  claim  equal  rights,  nor  is  there  any  marked  difference 
leir  external  appearance.  Most  of  them  have  pocket 
(s  in  their  hands,  each  calls  aloud  his  bet,  and  when  it 
ken,  each  party  immediately  notes  it  in  his  book — 
es,  lords,  grooms  and  rogues,  shout,  scream  and  halloo 
ther,  with  a  volubility,  and  in  a  tecnnical  language  out 
'hich  a  foreigner  ispunled  to  make  any  thing ;  tin  sud- 
y  the  cry  is  heard  *  The  horses  have  started  ."* 

a  minute  the  crowd  dtoperses ;  but  the  betters  soon 
t  again  at  the  ropes  which  enclose  the  course.  You 
a  multitude  of  telescoi>e8,  opera  glasSM  and  eye  glas- 
levelled  from  the  carriages,  and  by  the  horsemen,  in 
direction  whence  the  jockeys  are  coming.  With  the 
k1  of  the  wind  they  are  seen  approaching ;  and  for  a 

moments  a  deep  and  anxious  silence  peryades  the 
ley  crowd ;  wfaUe  a  manager  on  horseback  keeps  the 
-se  clear,  and  applies  his  wi.ip  without  ceremony  to 
shoulders  of  any  intruder.  The  calm  endures  but  a 
dent ;  then  oooe  more  arises  the  wildest  uproar ;  shouts 

lament  tions,  curses  and  cheers,  re-echo  on  every 
,  from  kwds  to  ladies  far  a  d  wide.  'Ten  to  four 
n  the  Admiral ."  *  A  htindred  to  one  upon  Madame 
tris  V  *  Small  beer  against  the  field  .'*  &«.  are  heard 
1  the  almost  frantic  belters ;  and  scarcely  do  you  hear 
one  r  uttered  here  and  there,  when  the  noble  animals 
before  you— past  you— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye— the 
:  moment  at  the  gaol— and  lock,  or  skill,  or  knavery 
)  decided  the  victory.  1  he  great  losers  look  blank  fbr 
loment— the  viinnors  triumph  aloud— many  make 
une  niine  a  mauvais  jeu,"  ana  dart  to  the  spot  where 
horses  are  unsaddled  and  the  jockies  weighed,  to  see 
me  irre^tarity  may  not  yet  give  them  a  chance.  In 
arter  of  an  hour  the  same  scene  begins  anew  with 
r  horses,  and  is  repeated  sfat  or  seven  times.  "  Voila 
courses  ae  Newmarket.**  .     .  . 

he  first  day  I  was  gifted  with  such  a  prophetic  vision, 
twice  by  the  mere  exercise  of  my  prop»  observation 
jud  men  ,  I  betted  upon  the  winner  at  the  saddling4Uid 
ed  a  considerable  sum.  But  I  had  the  usual  fate  of 
—what  1  won  that  day  I  lost  the  next,  and  as  much 
e  to  boot.  Whoever  is  a  permanent  winner  here  is 
t  of  his  game  b^forthandj  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ciples  of  many  of  the  E!nglish  nobility  are  very  wide 
expansive  on  this  head*** 

ISTORT  OF  THB  AMERICAN  STAGK. 

jnons  the  entertaiiung  books  with  which  we  occa- 
tally  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  we  must  enumerate 
iiap*8  iCstoiy  of  the  American  Theatre  which  we 
e  just  perused.  It  is  a  larse  octavo  volume,  writ- 
in  a  very  popiiIarstyle,anafiiU  of  anecdote  andbi. 
ipfay,  of  a  character  to  amose  and  insduct  the 
eral  reader,  let  his  profiassion  be  what  it  may.  The 
.hazard  kind  of  lifei  the  ptayeoptnetaUy  lead,  in- 
luces  them  to  such  a  yanety  of  mcklent,  often  of 


the  most  curious  kind,  that  books  on  the  subject  have 
always  been  sooght  after  with  avidity ;  the  one  under 
consuieration  is  aeckledly  of  a  superior  cast,  as  little, 
if  anything  is  introduced  which  might  not  be  read 
aloud  to  a  select  party  of  ladies.  As  Mr.  Dunlap  has 
told  the  story  of  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Warren,  Jef- 
ferson, Blissctt,  Francis,  and  a  score  of  others,  under 
whom  we  acquired  our  theatrical  propensities  when 
young,  they  possess  an  interest  which  we  coukl  scarce- 
ly anticipate  could  be  imparted  to  their  bio^i:^8. 

The  author  commences  the  history  of^ur  stage 
from  the  first  theatre  in  Virsinia,  when  the  music  con- 
sisted of  a  single  harp,  and  has  brought  it  down  to  our 
own  times,  when  we  all  have  witnessed  the  perfection 
to  which  sta^e  arrangements  and  music  mive  been 
brought,  ancfeven  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  Ope- 
ra, in  all  its  glory,  and  the  exquisitc^msA  imparted  to 
the  acting  of  a  French  company,  fhe  steady  advance 
of  theatrical  amusements,  not  only  in  our  principal 
cities,  but  all  over  the  iriterior  prove,  that  the  public 
will  have  theatres,  and  it  becomes  the  phikintnropist 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  endeavor  to  introduce 
good  plays  os  the  surest  way  of  attaining  their  ends. 
We  cannot  hope  to  convey,  in  a  newqsaper,  a  tithe  of 
the  interest  Mr.  Dunkn  has  imparted  to  his  subject, 
but  to  sive  an  idea  of  tne  contents,  we  select  ahnoet 
at  random  a  few  paragraphs.  Of  Jefferson,  he  says : 
"Of  a  small  and  light  figure,  well  formed,  with  a  sin- 
gular  physiognomy,  a  nose  perfectly  Grecian,  and  blue 
eyes  full  of  laughter,  he  had  the  faculty  of  exciting 
inirth  to  as  ereat  a  degree  b^  power  of  feature,  aH 
though  hanosome.  as  any  ugiy  featured  low  comedian 
ever  seen.  The  Squire  Richard  of  Jefferson,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  writer;  hisSadi,  in  the  Moun- 
taineers,  a  much  stronger;  and  strange  to  say,  his 
Verges,  in  Much  Ado  al^ut  Nothing,  a  yet  stronger.** 

0?  our  great  &vorite,  Mr.  Wood,  the  author  gives  a 
biographical  sketch,  containing  the  followingdiscrim. 
inanng  paragraph :— "Mr.  Wood's  forte  is  decidedly 
genteel  comedy,  but  he  succeeds  admirably  well  in 
tragedy  too.  His  striking  excellence  is  a  never-failing 
penect  knowledge  of  his  author,  both  as  to  sentiment 
and  laiiguage.  If  we  were  to  demgnate  thenartsin 
which  he  particularly  excels,  we  should  say  that  his 
Bdcour,  Reuben Glenroy,  Vapid, Tangent^Sir  Charles 
Racket,  Michod  Perez.  Mcrcutio,  and  Benedict,  in 
comedy ;  and  in  tragedy,  his  Brutus,  Jafiier,  lago^ 
Alonzo,  in  the  Revenge,  Charles  de  Moor,  and  Pen- 
ruddock,  were  all  exc^lent  perfomiancee*'— and  we 
will  add^  still  aife.  We  never  see  Mr.  Wood  on  the 
stage  without  discovering  some  new  excellence,  and 
we  are  sometimes  half  tempted  to  think  he  is  too 

good  to  be  appreciated  by  the  numerous  class  vrho 
ave  been  trained  in  certain  schools  to  admire  rant 
rather  than  nature,  distortion  mstead  of  perfection. 

Who  that  remembers  oW  Chesnut  street  Drury,  un- 
der the  old  management  of  Warren  and  Wood,  ever 
expects  to  see  anything,  as  a  whole,  half  so  good  in 
these  days.  Wood  and  Warren,  always  sure  of  pleas- 
in^  for  they  were  never  middling  even  to  a  thin  house. 
—Jefferson — always  received  with  nproarous  ap. 
plause.  Bbseet— a  fierfect  player  in  French  doctors. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis,  the  admirable  representatives  of 
a  class  of  oU  people,  of  whom  we  nowadayssee  noth- 
ing  worth  seeing—in  short,  the  toute  ensenMe^we 
ne^er  shall  look  upon  the  like  again. 

Mr.  Dunlap  has  no  patience  with  chiklren  playing 
the  parts  of  grovm  people,  and  with  one  solitary  ex- 
cepnon,  that  of  Master  fitirke.  we  must  say  we  agree 
with  him.  He  8ays^-"AchOd  playing  m  the  same 
scene  with  men  and  women,  is  in  itsett  an  absurdity* 
and  the  popularity  of  such  exhibitions  is  a  proof  of  yi- 
cious  tarte,  or  rather  an  absence  of  taste.  It  is  th* 
same  feeling  which  carries  the  crowd  to  seeroonstem 
of  evenrdescriptioii.  A  little  bo^  or  a  little  ciri  ^lay» 
iDgRicfainiorShylod[«  y^mmy^^iJf&^f^ 
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■opportad  b7men  and  women,  is  to  a  penon  of 
an  object  of  pity  or  ridicule.** 


' LvrncM  on  Natitral  Magic, hySir DamdBrmM' 
itr  addieoed  to  Sir  fVaUerScoiL  TiuB  is  the  title  of 
the  50th  volume  of  Harper's  Family  Library,  just 
MSoed  in  New  York,  and  certainly  a  more  entertain- 
ing  philosophical  work  has  never  been  printed.'  In 
former  days,  we  might  say  till  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, philosophy  was  so  beset  with  technical  terms  and 
phrases,  that  none  bat  the  learned  dared  attempt  to 
tuhom  its  mysteries.  How  different  the  case  now ! 
All  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  accumulated  for  age& 
the  grand  nstito,  are  thrown  open  to  the  yiew  and 
comprehension  of  mankind;  children  riew  with  admi- 
ntion,  the  motions  of  a  watch — they  gaze  with  won- 
der St  the  movements  of  the  hands,  and  listen  in  ear. 
prise  at  the  noiset>t  the  ticking.  Men  were  but  lately 
dnldren  of  a  larger  growth^thev  looked  on  and 
wondered  at  the  results  produced  by  mechamsm  and 
science,  bat  understood  nothing  of  the  nuans  employed 
to  produce  it.  A  philosopher  was  considered  a  magi- 
dan,  and  men  were  content  to  believe  it,  because  the 
opportunity  was  not  presented  to  learn  the  why  and 
iStBtdhre,  Now,  b?  means  of  books,  the  watch  is 
epeoed,  and  we  no  longer  stars  in  wild  amazement, 
Iseaase  the  why  and  wherefore  is  explained.  The 
fnoet  coltivated  minds  seem  willmg  and  cnatified  to 
eonlMne  their  powers,  and  explain ;  to  simp%  and  ren- 
der both  inteUigible  and  attractive  to  ordinary  readers, 
the  residts  ofuie  profoundest  sciences.  Aiaons  the 
mnBber,Sir  Da^  Brewster  must  take  a  high  rank^ for 
he  has  made  out  oi  what  was  formeriy  a  dry  subject 
alund  of  entertuimient  and  instruction,  mingled  with 
00  many  facts  and  elucidations,  thateven  a  novel  reader 
^1  be  tenqited  to  read  and  think.  No  one,  after  pe- 
maing  his  neat  little  book,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  De- 
Bionology,  wotdd  ever  after  believe  in  witchcraft,  and 
no  one  can  read  ei^  without  feeling  thankftd  that 
raen  of  such  elevated  and  unproved  anderstandings 
are  wiUing  to  tnm  teachers. 

In  the  piueont  volome,  the  various  kinds  of  optical  il- 
VmeoB  an  fiiUy  i»itph!ff**d,  and  numerous  injjenious 
morhimiral  oootrivances  are  described,  bv  which  the 
magicians  used  to  pooIe  and  impose  on  the  imorant. 
A  very  attiactive  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  means  employed  by  the  inventor  oi  MaeU 
aen*8  Aatomaton  Chess  Player,  to  conceal  a  person 
within  the  chest.  Wood  cuts  are  given  in  great  nuni- 
bersi,  and  if  it  dues  not  settle  that  puzzling  ouestion,  it 
at  least  shows  how  it  might  be  played.  BabbB£e*s 
Oidcalatmg  MacbinsL  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
msffhiinr^  worid,  is  pISasingly  described;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  wish  to  trighten  themselves  with  a 
ghost  or  two,  they  have  only  to  buy  this  book,  a  little 
smoke  and  a  magic  lantern,  to  throw  diemselves  into 
a  perfect  fit  or  fidige  t,  as  the  case  may  be. 

hwujwmmor  iMAsncAfioii^— A  curious  proof  of  the 
inlbience  of  imagination  is  given  in  the  hfe  of  Peter 
Bfoatnan,  a  Swede,  executed  in  Edmburgh  m  IdSSL 
The  foUowing  are  his  own  words:  '*One  remarkable 
thai ;  was,  one  dn^^aswe  were  mending  a  saiL  it  being 
a  toiy  thin  one,  aner  laykig  it  upondeek  in  fok»,  I  took 
the  tar  bnuh  and  tarred  it  over  in  the  places  which  I 
tfaon^t  needed  to  be  streiigthenfid.  But  when  we  hoist- 
ed it  op  I  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  ur  Ihadput 
apoo  it  represented  a  gallows,  and  a  manunder  it,  vnth- 
oat  ahead.  The  head  was  lymg  beside.  He  was  com- 
niele,  body,  thjdis,  Uw,  srms,  and  in  evety  sha{>e  like 
a  man.  Now,  fottentmies  made  remarks  impn  it,  and 
ineated  them  to  the  others.  I  always  said  to  them 
aiC  yon  Bay  depend  upon  it  that  something  will  hap. 
pen.  I  afterwards  took  down  the  sail  on  a  cahndi^, 
aai  «»wed  a  piece  of  aanvis  over  the  figure  to  cover 
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it,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  haye  it  always  before  i 
eyes.**— BreiM^er'f  letters  on  Natttnl  Magie, 


Written  for  the  Casket. 
T&IBUTB  TO  THJB  PAST  TBAR* 

Thou  of  the  untiring  pinion !  lijice  thy  birth. 
How  many  years  hare  fallen  from  thy  hand. 
Like  ripe  ftuit  dropping,  from  the  tree  to  earth, 
When  aatumn  changes  nature  with  his  wand. 
Tears  are  thy  preaenta,  and  at  thy  oommand 
They  go  to  mingle  with  that  waveless  lea. 
Whose  boandleas  waste  is  undefined  by  land, 
Where  all  ismysteiy,  save,  oh  God,  to  thee ! 
Where  ages  buried  are ;  and  calTd  eternity. 

Relentless  time!  sgain  I  hear  the  knell 
Of  a  grey  voyager,  to  that  ocean  vast 
And  shordesa ;  and  its  last  farewell. 
Now  faintly  minglei  with  the  wmtry  blast. 
Its  errand  done,  thy  mighty  haqd  hi^h  cast 
It  firom  thee,  like  some  useless  thing, 
Ever  to  join  the  unretoming  psst : 
But  a  fresh  feather,  from  thy  flybg  wing. 
Will  soon  again  the  changmg  sesson*s  bring. 

Bat  will  it  bring  the  hours  of  pleasure,  fled 
Like  flowers  returning  to  the  wood  end  vale. 
When  music  floats  upon  the  perfinn*d  gale? 
No!  they  have  vanished  like  some  idle  tale. 
Where  hare  those  misring  from  the  fire-aide  gone? 
Will  they  return  when  mirth  and  song  prevail  f 
The  church-yard  answers  with  its  sdded  stone. 
And  the  new  mound,  where  grass  hath  not  yet  grown ! 

Death  had  been  biisy  with  the  mi^y  deed. 
Before  we  pa8s*d  the  threshold  of  the  year, 
A  mourning  worid  the  tear  of  sorrow  shed 
When  Sootia*8  bard  reposed  upon  his  bier. 
Ages  elapse  before  auch  men  appear. 
To  shed  the  light  of  genius  on  mankind, 
O'er  prostrate  thrones  we  trace  aoiuhis  carser. 
To  kbn  bekmged  the  glorious  gift  of  mhid. 
And  fowhaveleft  ao  proud  a  name  behind. 

Mortality!  thy  recorda  fVail  have  told 
That  other  worthies  too  have  pasiM  away. 
Germania*8  minstrel  in  his  shrood  is  odd, 
'nie  child  of  Genius,  is  the  fool  worms*  prey. 
And  he  is  now  hut  cold  and  wortfalesB  clay. 
Who  was  tM  last  surriror  of  those  bmb. 
Whose  names  sllied  to  fieedom^  natal  day. 
Requires  ao  aid,  historian,  fWrai  thy  pen ! 
When  wiU  the  worid  snch  pstriots  have  agab  .> 

Tears  thy  attendant!  were,  departed  year. 
In  every  land  was  heard  the  voioe  of  woe  ; 
The  cause  was  not  ambition*s  wild  career, 
Man  was  the  victim  of  a  viewless  foe. 
Whose  power  the  sged  and  the  yoong  laid  low. 
Of  his  approsfih  he  gave  no  warning  lood. 
To  cot  and  palsoe  noissless  woold  he  go ; 
And  quite  regardless  of  the  meek,  the  proud ; 
AtMsdrsadsammonsprinoeandpeassnt  bof^d. 

Ftat  year,  farewell!  thneiVi  sad  bat  stem  deeree, 
Hath  sent  thee  on  an  unreturniag  wave. 
To  jom  forever  that  inastiate  se% 
lf^Uohisofyesrs,syeigeipwt,thegiefe. 
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Can  poltele  w  maifolc  from  oblivion  nre 

Thy  name,  prond  roan !  ainoe  ail  thtngt  mutt  dec&y. 

Since  time  himself  hi«  weary  wing  will  lave 

In  that  great  ocean,  when  arrives  the  day, 

The  last  loud  trump  shall  animate  our  clay. 

^  AVON  BARD. 

(From  Blackwood's  Magazine.] 
THB  HOUK  OP  FORTtJffK* 

"  We  have  still  a  bome,  roy  Emily,  though  it  is 
a  poor  oae,'*  said  Ernest  Darley  to  his  beautiful 
young  wife,  the  first  day  they  took  nossession  of 
their  lodgings  in  an  humble  alley  in  London.  "  I 
little  thought,  when  we  used  to  wander  in  the 
c^d  woods  at  Balston,  that  I  should  take  you  to 
such  a  miserable  abode  as  this." 

^  I  am  happier  here,  dear  Ernest,  than  in  the 
woods  of  Balstoo." 

"Now, ,  it  makes  me  angry  to  see 

you  happy !    I  believe  you  would  cootinoe  to 
•mile  and  oe  contented  if  we  were  in  jail.'* 

"  If  we  were  in  jail  together.  Ernest." 

"  Ah!  bless  you  my  own  dearest.  Fortune 
cannot  continue  to  frown  upon  so  much  good- 


THB  HOUR  OF  FORTUNS. 


"  The  Christian  calls  Fortune  by  a  different 
name.    He  calls  it  Providence." 

**  Well,  providence,  fortune,  fate,  chance,  or 
whatever  other  name  it  rejoices  in,  cannot  sui^ 
Jy  persecute  us  for  ever.    We  are  guilty  of  no 

"  We  are  married  against  your  uncle  s  will. 
He  spumed  us  from  the  moment  we  were  united. 
He  must  have  some  reason  surely  for  his  detes- 
tation of  me." 

*'  What  reason  can  any  one  have  to  detest 
you !  You  were  poor — had  he  not  told  x^e  over 
and  over  again  &at  he  did  not  care  for  wealth 
in  the  object  of  my  choice.^  You  were  young, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  my  equal  in  birth— it 
can't  be—it  can't  be !  I  tell  you  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  I  have  done  that  makes  him  so  enrag- 
ed.''^ 

^  And  what  have  you  done,  Emect,  that  can 
make  him  your  enemy!  You  bore  with  all  his 
humours  and  caprices ;  you  were  a^tionate  to 
him  as  a  son;  ne  loved  you  better  than  any 
thing  else  upon  earth.  How  kind  he  was  to  you 
in  your  youth,  and  how  well  you  deserved  his 
kindness!  No,  no,  it  is  roe  he  persecutes — me 
be  hates." 

**  Then  may  the  God  of 

^  Hush!  bush !  dear  Ernest  He  may  yet  re- 
lent!" 

''  Relent!  JIa  ha!  Sir  Edward  Darley  relent ! 
I  tell  you  he  makes  it  one  of  his  boasts,  that  he 
never  forgave,  and  never  will  forgive,  even  an 
imaginary  offence.  Kelent !  I  tdlyou  he  is  of 
that  stubborn,  obstinate  nature,  the  feeling  of 
ra;>entance  is  unknown  to  him." 

^  Try  him,  dear  Ernest;  he  cannot  be  so  im- 

movmble.    Ask  him  io  what  we  have  ofiended 

him,  and  teH  him  we  are  anxious  to  atone  for 

OQToffiBnce." 

•**  Have  I  nU  written  to  him  ?  Haye  I  not  beg- 

fd  an  interview,  in  terms  which  I  never  thought 
should  have  meanness  enough  to  address  to 
mortal  nian?  Have  I  not  besought  him  at  least 
to  inform  me  what  I  have  done  to  draw  down 
his  indignatioiiy  and  hu  ht  «rer  eren  deigiiftd 


to  send  an  answer?  I  have  left  oor  addren 
here  with  his  scoundrelly  attorney,  in  case  hft 
should  condescend  to  favor  me  with  a  reply." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  beard  at  the 
door,  and  in  answer  to  the  "  Come  in"  of  Mr. 
Darley,  a  lavryer's  clerk  presented  himself,  and, 
with  no  very  respectful  demeanour  held  out  a 
letter. 

"A  letter!  From  whom!" 

"  From  Mr.  Clutchem.  Does  it  wait  an  an- 
swer?" 

Ernest  hurriedly  glanced  it  over. 

^  Na  There— there,"  he  said,  as  soon  ai  they 
were  again  alone,  *'  Relents  indeed !  Bead  it** 

Emily  took  the  letter  and  read— 

''  6ir,— I  am  desired  by  Sir  Edward  Darley* 
Bart  to  inform  you,  that  no  begging  letters  will 
be  received ;  and  further,  1  am  desired  to  inforn) 
you,  that  Sir  Edward  Darley  holds  ackowledg- 
ments  fh>m  you,  for  the  sum  of  3,400/.  advancM 
to  you  while  at  Oxford.  Measures  will  be  taken 
to  exact  ^yment  of  the  full  amount  forthwith. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Simon  CLtrrcHEM." 

*' Then  we  are  indeed  entirely  ruined!"  said 
Emily,  with  a  sigh. 

^  Do  you  doubt  it!  So  we  have  been  any  day 
(his  three  mon^." 

**  But  can  he  really  claim  that  money?'* 

^  I  suppose  so.  He  always  took  toy  acknowl* 
edgments  for  the  amount  ofmy  year's  allowance 
soley,  he  said,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  books. 
As  he  had  always  taught  me  to  consider  myself 
his  heir,  I  never  thought  he  would  produce  them 
a^r^iist  me ;  but  stay,  have  you  looked  on  tb« 
other  page  of  the  note  ? 

'^  P.  S. — I  am  further  requested  to  beg  your 
presence  to  day,  at  half  past  five,  to  be  witneee 
to  an  important  deed." 

At  the  appointed  hour  Ernest  was  punctually 
at  Mr.  Clutcbem's  office.  Tliere,  nttinff  in  an 
easy  chair,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  his  un- 
cle. He  approached  with  a  gush  of  feeling  at 
his  heart,  but  the  baronet  fiercely  oidered  him 
back. 

^'  Stand  there  till  I  tell  you  the  reason  for 
which  i  have  summoned  you  here  to-day.  You 
recollect  the  old  long  tailed  pony  you  rode  when 
you  were  a  little  boy  at  school,  which  I  turned 
out  for  life  at  your  request!" 

**  I  do,"  said  Ernest,  wondering  to  what  this 
question  tended. 

"  I  had  him  shot  the  day  before  yestesday. 
Your  dogs.- you  no  doubt  remember  them  weU ; 
Bruno,  9m  Ponto,  and  Csssai^-and  the  old  Neir  • 
foondlaad  that  brovwht  Miss  Merivale— I  beg 
your  pardon— Mrs.  Ernest  Darley,  your  amiable 
wife,  out  of  the  lake,  when  your  awkwardness 
upset  thQ  boat!** 

*'  I  do,— the  faithfbl,  affectionate  creature!" 

"  I  hanged  them  all  at  the  same  time.  You 
recollect  Abraham  Andrews,  whom  you  install- 
ed in  the  fancy  cottage  in  the  park,  amd  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  famify,  Uiat  you  were  so  interested 
in!  Tliey  have  left  the  cottage;  they  have  been 
paupers  on  the  parish  for  some  time." 

""  Sir!"  cried  Ernest, ""  if  you  only  summaned 
me  here  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  such  infhnxNM, 
inhuman**  — — — 

'^  Spare  ycnr  heroici,  young  watnt  yon  Wffi 
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liBten  to  soiaethi&g  oiore  before  we  part  But 
eome.  We  are  wasting  time.  Now  hear  me. 
Tott  married  that  girl.  You  asked  no  leave  of 
me.  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  her  mother  wat— 
wbo  her  father  was !— and  do  you  know,  sir,  what 
reason  I  hare  to  hate  them  ?  Answer  me  that, 
sir."  ,       ,         ,     _ 

"  Her  father  and  mother  hare  long  been  dead, 
sir.  I  never  knew  any  cause  you  could  have  to 
dislike  them." 

**  Dislike!— Use  better  words,  sin— say  hate, 
detest,  abhor  them.  Oh!  you  did  not!— you 
ought  to  have  asked,  sir:— you  would  have 
known  tiiat  the  mother  ruined  my  happiness— 
that  the  father  attempted  to  take  my  life— that  I 
k»ved  her,  sir,  fiercely -truly— and  that  she 
laoght  me  to  believe  that  she  returned  my  Jove : 
dl^— till  it  suited  her  purpose,  and  she  proved 
herself  a" 

'*  Stay,  sir.  I  will  hear  no  such  language  ap- 
f^ed  to  the  mother  of  my  wife." 

"Your  wife!  Oh,  is  she  your  wife,  sir?  And 
has  her  equipages,  no  douht,  and  her  country 
house,  and  her  town  house — your  lady  wife,  sir ; 
and  her  mother  was" *^ 

"1  shall  stay  here  no  longer,  sir." 

**  Wait,  wait !— Mr.  Clutchem,  is  the  deed  all 
properly  prepared? — worded  so  that  the  law 
eaii  fiioa  flaws  in't?" 

"It  is.  Sir  Edward." 

*'  Then  give  me  a  pen,  Mr.  Clutchem,  it  wants 
but  my  signature  to  make  it  efficient.' ' 

"This  deed,  Mr.  Ernest  r)arley,is  my  will- 
by  which  I  bestow,  irrevocably;  land,  hous^, 
money,  goods,  mortgages,  &c.  &c.,  on  certain 
charities,  for  which  I  care  nothing,  sir,  but  that 
I  know  my  bequest  will  be  less  beneficial  so  ap- 
plied than  by  any  other  means  and  leave  you,  sir, 
and  your  inestimable  wife,  the  baronetcy— oh ! 
I  would  not  have  you  deprived  of  that !— and  a 
jail,  sir ;  and  here,  sir,  1  have  called  you  to  be 
a  witness.  The  ink,  the  ink,  Mr.  Clutchem,' 
he  continued,  and  held  out  his  pen  to  dip  it  m 
the  inkstand,  keeping  his  eye  still  savagely  fixed 
on  his  unfortunate  nephew. 

The  clock  struck  six— a  sudden  light  flashed 
into  the  room— and  Ernest  thought  he  beard,  for 
ooe  moment,  the  creaking  of  a  wheel. 

The  Baronet's  hand  continued  in  the  same  po- 
ntion — lus  eye  still  glared  upon  the  countenance 
^his  nephew, and  a  dead  silence  reigned  ui  the 
room.  At  last  Mr. Clutchem  advanced;  "Hpw's 
this  ? — bless  me !  Sir  Edward  is  quite  cold  ?— 
Help,  there !— run  for  Sir  Astley.  Ah !  the  pas- 
non  was  too  much  for  him — gone  off  in  a  fit. 
Dead  as  an  unsigned  parchment.  Sir  Ernest ! 
I  shall  be  happy,  sir,  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  family.  The  rent-roll  is  in  my  desk,  sir ; 
fourteen  thousand  a  year.  How  would  you  like 
the  fmieral  conducted  ?  Quite  private,  of  course. 
Honor  me  by  accepting  the  loan  of  (his  two 
^ooeand  pounds,  for  your  immediate  exQ^nses. 
I  wish  vou  long  life.  Sir  Ernest,  and  joy  of  your 
title.  Sir  Ernest.  Sir  Edward  shall  be  carefully 
buried  day  week." 

Goon  BsfiBDiifO*— Great  talent  renders  a 
man  famous;  great  merit  procures  respect; 
great  learning  esteem ;  but  good  breeding  alone 
1  respect  and  esteem. 


From  tha  SilurJiv  Evening  Post. 
ODJB  TO  THK  KBNTUCKT  BIVSR. 

A  chrystal  stream  of  many  pure  rills  blended. 
Where  leap*d  the  deer  once  safe  from  haman  skill. 
From  whose  proud  cliffs  the  eaf  le  once  descended 
On  haJnUsts  birds,  with  poisoaM  claws  to  kilt 

Canaird  by  nature  through  higli  hills  of  stone. 
She  rolls  translucant,  'tween  her  shelving  chores. 
The  wide  armM  poplars  stand  aloft,  alone, 
Shading  the  sun  froui  her  rich  pabbled  stores. 

On  her  proud  banks  in  clusters  ever  green. 
The  beiuteous  cedjra  grow  in  endless  bloom: 
Her  sides  enriched  with  marble,  sculptul^dseem 
By  some  unerring  hind,  the  godi  to  tomb. 

The  loAy  oak  adorns  lier  highest  hills, 
Whilst  haw  and  dogwood  blossom  in  her  vales. 
The  a 
ABd( 

Circling  her  mazes  now  she  winttk  around. 
In  twist.ng  beauty  Ui rough  a  fertile  plain. 
Now  horixoDtal  makes  a  straightcuM  bound. 
As  far  as  sight  can  stretch  a  watery  lane. 

Along  this  stream  the  Indian's  whoop  has  rung. 
Tli^e  panther's  bark  of\  sounded  from  her  trees ; 
The  sneaking  wolf  his  nightly  howl  has  sung. 
Some  savage  voice  was  borne  on  every  breeze. 
All  hail !  Kentucky,  neither  Indian's  screams, 
Nor  beastly  monsters  now  infest  thy  caves. 
Thou  most  romrwitic  flow  of  nature's  streams, 
May  peace  and  beauty  ever  crown  thy  wa^ 


}  spring  birds  chirp  along  her  mellow  rills, 
i  chaunt  their  softest  notes  and  liveliest  taUs. 


Ghbatness  or  Mind.— The  President  d'Al- 

was  arrested  at  Aix,  during  the  reign  of 

Robespierre.  Upon  being  interrogated  about' 
the  concealment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
which  had  been  buried  by  his  wife,  he  was  dis- 
charged, but  a  confidential  servant  was  taken 
up>>  and  confined,  it  being  proved  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  transaction.  Every  possible  mode 
was  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  discover  the 
place  where  tois  treasure  was  deposited,  and  he 
was  repeatedly  offered  his  life  on  this  condition. 
The  president  himself  repaired  to  the  prison,  re- 
leased him  from  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  he 
had  taken,  and  commanded  him  to  disclose  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction.  The  faithful  den 
mestic,  however,  replied  as  follows:  "  When  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  secret,  both  your  wife 
and  myself  knew  before  hand  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  confide  it  to  you,  and  my  firmn^s 
win  hereafter  prove  beneficial  to  your  chil- 
dren." Having  said  this  he  walked  forward  to 
tfce  scaffold  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
instantly  executed.       _ 

There  are  few  countries,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, would  not  support  double  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where  one-third 
part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even 
\ti  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty 
barrels  of  com,  which  would  raaintam  a  family 
in  bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring  back  in  return  a 
vessel  of  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  good  fellows 
would  drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  expense 
of  their  health  and  reason^— iSiot/2. 
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A  SOOTH  SKA  KOOEBRT. 


WATURAIi  msTORir. 

Fiom  Capt.  Merrilli*  Journcl  of  Voyages  and  Travelf. 
A  SOUTH  SKA  ROOKBRT* 

The  feathered  tribes  are  rery  nmneroaa  on 
IhoBe  lonlely  isles  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  South  Sea  and  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Of  Penguins  there  are  four  different 
kinds  which  resort  to  the  Falkland  islands ;  riz. 
the  king  penguin,  the  macaroni,  the  jackass,  and 
(be  rooKery.  The  first  of  these  is  much  larser 
than  a  goose;  the  other  three  are  smaller,  di^r- 
inff  in  appearance  in  several  particulars.  Thej 
aUwalk  upright,  as  their  legs  project  from  their 
bodies  in  tne  same  direction  with  their  tails ;  and 
when  fifty  or  more  of  them  are  moving  in  file, 
they  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  company  of  ju- 
reiule  ^diers.  They  carry  their  beadls  hu^h, 
with  winffs  drooping  like  two  arms.  As  the  fea- 
thers on  ue  breast  are  delicately  white,  with  a 
line  of  black  running  across  the  crop,  they  hare 
been  aptly  comparea,  when  seen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  a  company  of  children  with  white 
aprons  tied  round  theirwaists  with  black  strings. 
This  featered  animal  is  said  to  combine  the 
aualities  of  man,  fishes,  and  fowls ;  upright  like 
ue  first ;  their  winss  and  feet  acting  the  part  of 
fins,  like  the  second;  and  furnished  with  buls  and 
featners  like  the  third.  Their  gait  on  land,how- 
erer,  is  very  awkward ;  more  so  than  that  of  a 
iftck  tar,  just  landed  from  a  long  voyage;  their 
legs  not  being  much  better  adapted  for  walking 
meir  wings  are  for  flying. 

The  next  most  remarkable  bird  to  be  found  on 
those  shores  is  the  penguin's  intimate  associate 
and  most  particular  friend ,  the  albatross.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the 
South  Sea  birds ;  being  of  t^e  guU  kind,  and  tak- 
ing its  prey  upon  the  wing.  Like  many  other 
oceanic  oiraSfthe  albatross  never  comes  on  land, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding;  when  the 
attacnment  that  exists  between  it  and  the  pen- 
guin, is  evinced  in  many  remarkable  instances ; 
mdeed  it  seems  as  firm  as  any  that  can  be  formed 
by  the  sincerest  friends.  Their  nests  are  con- 
structed withgreat  uniformity  near  to  each  other; 
that  of  the  albatross  being  always  in  the  centre 
•fa  little  square,  formed  by  the  nests  of  four  pen- 
guins.   But  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  sea-fovH,  peculiar  to  these  islands,  is 
called  the  upland  goose,  and  is  alxmt  the  size  of 
our  domestic  goose ;  palatable  when  cooked,  be- 
ins  sweet,  tender  ana  juicy.  Their  plumase  is 
rich  and  glossy ;  that  of  the  gander  a  darning 
white,  his  oil!  being  short  and  Dlack,and  his  feet 
TeUow.  The  edges  of  the  feathers  which  cover 
btt  breast  and  l^ck  are  black.  The  down  is 
nearlj^eooal  to  that  of  the  swan,  and  would  make 
beautiful  trimming  for  ladies'  dresses.  But  tiie 
down  of  the  albatross  is  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  though  Uiat  of 
the  shag  approaches  the  nearest  to  it  in  quality. 
If  any  method  could  be  invented  to  divest  it  of 
thAt  disagreeable  fishy  odor,  peculiar  to  all 
oceanic  birds,it  would  be  the  most  valuable  down 
ever  brought  to  this  country;  and  I  believe  that 
their  feathers  might  be  made  equally  as  valuable 
as  geese  feathers. 


The  teal  it  likewise  found  here,  and  hr  ma^ 
passing  in  beauty  those  of  this  country.  Their 
bills  and  feet  are  blue;  their  wings  of  a  golden 
green ;  and  the  plumage  of  their  bodies  more 
brilliant  and  shining  t&n  that  of  the  pintado. 
The  ducks  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own  counr 
try.  There  is  also  a  goose  here,  called  tiie  low- 
land goose,  which  somewhat  resembles  our  tame 
geese.  The  males  are  of  a  variegated  hue,  a 
tand  of  mixture  of  a  white  and  dark  grey,  chiefly 
white.  The  females  are  mostly  grey  .and  resem- 
ble the  brant  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
quite  so  large  as  our  geese,  and  feed  on  shell-fish 
and  rock-help,  which  gives  their  flesh  a  very 
unpleasant  flavor. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  penguins,  alba- 
tross, &c.  are  assembled  on  the  shore,  after  a 
deliberate  consultation  on  the  subject,  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  excution  of  the  grand  purpose  for 
which  they  left  their  favorite  element  In  the 
first  place  they  carefully  select  a  level  piece  of 
ground ,  of  suiu  ble  extent,  often  comprismg  four 
or  ^ve  acres,  and  as  near  the  water  as  practica- 
ble, always  preferring  that  which  is  the  least  en- 
cumbered with  stones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, with  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
luLve  their  eggs  come  into  contact  As  soon  as 
they  are  satSfied  on  this  point,  they  proceed  to 
lay  out  the  plan  of  their  projected  encampment ; 
which  task  they  commence  oy  tracing  a  well  de- 
fined parallelogram,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
accommodate  die  whole  fraternity,  say  from  one 
to  five  acres.  One  side  of  this  square  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  water's  edge,  and  is  always  left 
open  for  e«nress  and  regress;  the  other  three 
sides  are  dinerently  arranged. 

1110  industrious  feathered  laborers  next  pro- 
ceed to  clear  all  the  ground  within  the  square 
from  obstructions  of  every  kind,  picking  up  the 
stones  in  their  bills  and  carefully  depositing 
them  outside  of  the  lines  before  mentioned,  until 
they  sometimes,  by  this  means,  create  a  little 
waU  on  three  sides  of  the  rookery.  Within  this 
range  of  stones  and  rubbish  they  form  a  path- 
way, six  or  eight  feet  in  width,  and  as  smooth  as 
any  paved  or  gravelled  walk.  This  path  is  for 
a  general  promenade  by  day,  and  for  the  senti- 
nels to  patra  by  night 

Having  thus  finished  their  little  works  of  de- 
fence on  the  three  land  sides,  they  next  lay  out 
the  whole  area  in  little  squares  of  equal  sizes, 
formed  by  narrow  paths  which  cross  each  other 
at  rijsht  anglef ;  and  which  are  also  made  very 
smooth.  At  each  intersection  of  these  paths  an 
albatross  constructs  her  nest,  while  in  the  centre 
of  each  little  square  ia  a  penguin's  nest;  so  that 
each  albatross  is  surrounded  by  four  penguins; 
and  each  penguin  has  an  albatross  for  its  neigh- 
bor in  four  directions.  In  this  regular  manner 
is  the  whole  area  occupied  by  these  feathered 
sojourners,  of  di£ferent  species,  leaving  at  con- 
venient distances,  accommodations  for  some 
other  Idnds  of  oceanic  birds,  such  as  die  shag,  or 
green  cormorant,  and  another  which  the  seamen . 
call  Nelly. 

Although  the  penguin  and  the  albatross  are  on 
such  intimate  tarms,and  appear  to  be  affection- 
ately and  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  they 
not  only  build  their  nests  in  a  very  diffisrent  man- 
ner>  but  the  penguin  will  even  rob  her  friend's 
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Deal  wbeneFersbe  has  an  opportunity.  The  pen- 
guin's nest  is  merely  a  slight  ejccavation  in  the 
earth,  just  deep  enough  to  present  her  single 
egg  roUhigfrom  its  primitive  position;  while  the 
albatross  throws  up  a  little  mound  of  earth, 
grass  and  shells, eight  or  ten  inches  highland 
about  the  size  of  a  water  bucket,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  she  forms  her  nest,  and  thus  looks 
down  upon  her  nearest  neighbours  and  best 
friends. 

None  of  the  nests  in  these  rookeries  are  ever 
left  unoccupied  for  a  single  moment,  until  the 
eggs  are  hatched  and  the  younff  ones  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Tlie  male  goes  to 
tea  in  search  of  food  until  his  hunger  iB  appeas- 
ed;  he  then  promptly  returns  and  affectionately 
takes  the  place  or  his  mate^  while  she  resorts  to 
the  same  element  for  the  like  purpose,  in  the 
interchange  of  these  kind  offices,  they  so  con- 
trive it  as  not  to  leave  the  eggs  nnoovered  at  all; 
the  present  incumbent  (say  the  female)  making 
room  for  the  partner  of  her  cares  and  pleasures 
on  his  return  from  the  sea,  while  he  nestles  in 
by  her  side  until  the  eggs  are  completely  cover- 
ed by  his'feathers.  By  this  precaution  they  pre- 
rent  their  eggs  being  stolen  by  the  other  oirds, 
which  woulabe  the  case  were  they  left  exposed ; 
fibr  the  females  are  so  ambitious  of  producing  a 
large  family  at  once,  that  they  rob  each  other 
whenever  they  have  an  opfwrtunity.  Similar  de- 
predations are  also  committed  by  a  bird  called 
the  rook,  which  is  equally  mischievous  as  the 
monkey.  The  royal  {>enguin  is  generally  fore- 
most in  felonies  of  this  description,  and  never 
Defects  an  opportunity  of  robbing  a  neighbor. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  when  the  period  of 
incubation  is  terminated,  the  young  brood  will 
consist  of  tliree  or  four  different  kiods  of  birds  in 
one  nest.  This  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
tibat  the  parent  bird  is  not  more  hcmest  than  her 
ne^bors. 

Tx>  stand  at  a  little  distance  and  observe  the 
movements  of  the  birds  in  these  rookeries,  is  not 
only  amusing  but  edifying  and  even  affecting. 
The  spectaue  is  truly  worthy  Uie  contemplation 
of  a  pmlosoptuc  mind.  You  will  see  them  march- 
ing round  the  encampment  in  the  out-side  path, 
or  public  promenade,  in  pairs,  or  in  squads  of 
fbur,  sir,  or  eight,  forcibly  reminding  you  of  of- 
officers  and  subalterns  on  a  parade  day.  At  the 
same  time  the  camp,  or  rookery,  is  in  continual 
motion ;  some  penguins  passing  through  the  dif- 
ferent paths  or  alleys,  on  their  return  from  an 
acniatic  excursion,  eager  to  caress  their  mates 
Mer  a  temporary  absence;  while  the  latter  are 
passing  out  in  their  turn,  in  quest  of  recreation 
and  refreshment  At  the  same  time,  the  air  is 
almost  darkened  by  %n  immense  number  of  al- 
batross hovering  over  the  rookery  like  a  dense 
cloud,  some  cootinuallv  lighting  and  meeting 
tb^r  companions,  while  others  are  constantly 
rising  and  shaping  their  course  for  the  sea« 

The  WiiiD  Horses.— "The  herds  of  wild 
horses  present  a  beautiful  spectacle  when  they 
are  alarmed  m  their  native  w  ilds  by  the  intrusion 
of  an  army  ^-Instead  of  dying,  as  the  deer  and 
other  timid  animalE,  they  gallop  round  in  com- 
pact masses  of  many  thousands,  apparently  for 
the  porpose  of  reconnoitering  the  strangers ;  and 
8* 


frequently  advance  boldly  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  line  of  march,  where  they  halt  to  gaze  at 
the  troops,  snorting,  and  shewing  every  sign  of 
astonishment  and  displeasure,  especially  at  sight 
of  the  cavalry.  These  droves  are  always  head- 
ed by  some  fine  lookiug  old  Bashaws,  whose  flow- 
ing manes  and  tails  plainly  shew  that  they  have 
never  been  subject  to  man's  control ;  and  in  the 
rear  the  mares  and  colts  follow." — [Campaigns 
and  Cruises  in  Venezula.] 

Ammal  SAOAciTy.—The  following  curious 
fact  is  related  by  Professor  Scarpa,  m  one  of 
his  valuable  anatomical  works.  A  duck,  ac- 
customed to  feed  out  of  his  owner's  hand,  was 
offered  some  perfumed  bread.  The  animal  at 
first  refused,  but  afterwards  took  it  in  its  bill, 
carried  it  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  moved  it 
briskly  backwards  sStd  forwards  under  the  wa* 
ter.  as  if  to  wash  away  the  disagreeable  smell, 
ana  then  swallowed  it. 


HoifOUB.  AMOKO  THE  INDIANS- — The  foUoW- 

ing  is  related  in  the  Richmond  Compiler,  of 
Thursday  last: — 

When  Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  the  American  en- 
campment in  the  North  West,  he  found  three 
Indian  prisoners — under  a  charge  of  murdering 
the  whites.  The  evidence  was  slight-;-and  an 
application  had  been  sent  on  to  Washington  to 
obtain  their  discharge.  But  the  President  had 
gone  to  ttje  Hermitage,  and  tiie  Secretary  of 
War  to  Detroit.  No  answer  was  of  course  ob- 
tained. In  the  meantime,  the  Cholera  broke 
out  among  the  American  troope  in  the  camp  on 
Hock  River.  Many  became  victims.  One  of 
the  three  Indian  prisoners  also  took  it  and  died. 

The  General  seeing  the  daugerihey  were  ex- 
posed to,  determined  on  lettmg  the  two  sur- 
vivors out  of  confinement— and  told  them  if  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  the  island  in  the 
river,  he  would  permit  them  to  go  thero.  Their 
word  being  pledged,  he  directeo  them  tc  go  to  the 
extreme  part  of  the  island,  where  thoy  might 
keep  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  our  troops. 
They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  quarter  where 
he  had  directed  them  to  go— but  they  never  once 
left  the  island— although  they  might  easily  have 
made  their  escape.  Meantime  the  Cholera 
spread  and  the  danger  thickened.  The  Greneral 
tnen  told  them  that  ne  would  permit  them  to  go 
to  their  tribe,  upon  condition  they  would  return 
to  the  camp  as  soon  as  hCjgave  them  notice  that 
the  Cholera  was  gone.  They  assented  to  the 
terms,  and  went  h^e. 

These  men  were  under  a  charge  of  murder — 
and  might  have  lost  their  lives  if  they  were  put 
upon  their  trial.  But  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  moment  General  Scott  had  de- 
termined to  hold  his  great  council  with  the  In- 
dians, he  informed  the  two  prisoners  that  they 
must  come  in— and  they  did  not  hesitate  to-do 
sa  They  repaired  among  the  first  Indians  to  the 
American  encampment.  ^  ^  , 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they 
were  ultimately  acquitted— though  one  of  them 
had  to  pledge  himself  to  attend  as  a  witness 
against  another  Indian,  who  was  charged  with 
murdering  the  whites.  This  duty,  too,  he  ful- 
filled,  though  at  much  inconvenience  to  himself. 
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YES— PTE  JjOmn  THEE  I.ON«  AND  DEABLY. 

COHPOSSD  FOR  THE  CASKST. 
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Yee,  IVe  lov'd  thee  long  and  deariy,    Thro*  the  storms  of  grief  and       woe ; 
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But  die  heait  that  beats  (bicerely.  Breaks  beneath  its  anguish  now.  All  the  smiles  that  mirth  could  waken, 
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Seem  aa  diadowa  cold     to  me;  Give  me  back  the  bower  iorsake&t  Where  my  soul  first  flew  to  thee. 


Other  loveiB*  prayers  may  move  thee. 

Other  eyes  may  light  to  bUss ; 
But,  can  other  bosoms  love  thee 

More  sinoerely  true  than  this  ? 
Other  hands  may  yet  caress  thee, 

Other  sighs  may  blend  with  thme ; 
But,  whefa  other  bosoms  press  thee, 

Think  of  all  M  pongs  in  mine. 


THiaD  TBtai. 

Tisnot  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  slendor, 

Tliat  can  wean  my  heart  from  thee ; 
1^  not  i^ccs  warm  and  tender, 

That  can  change  the  truth  in  me. 
No ;  the  heart  once  ruddy  broken 

By  the  blasts  of  grief  and  pain, 
Though  the  Kps  of  joy  have  q)okeD, 

Cannot  throb  with  life  again. 


From  the  Pennsylvinia  Inquirer. 
A  POBTIOJLI.   TRIFI.B* 

BOMlVCr^rBOM  THE  STAlOAi. 

li  ady    in    whom     the    fkirest     graces     dwel  1 , 

Aw»ke   to   breathe   the   mominf *•    fVagrant   »  ir ; 

Descend     and      charm      our     solitary    d  ell. 

Ton   Starr  y   dews    invite    thee,    lad  jr   fair ! 

K  any      am  elody      sweetly     na  ingles  there, 

And     streams     and   songs    and  flowers  of  sweet- 
est smell, 
Round  the  gay  banks  r    ea    r  up  their  citadel 

In      proud       seour   t   ty,  as  though  they  were 

A  ppointed      guard!  ans  o^ a  scene  so  sweet : 

Itady !  all  nature   1  ooks      out    1  ovely  now. 

Uncounted  beavties,  thoui^  most  exqwisite, 

In       hoi  t  est   union     blend  >     a    liv  1  ng   gkw 

Seems  to  pervade  the  world,  and   weloom  s  thee— 

A  U~^  is  brightness  o*er  heav*n,  earth  and  sea. 

A  SwouLAa  PaoGLAMATioN — The  following  singular 
anti-lunarian  retcript  was  publUdy  and  in  due  form  an- 
nounced by  the  belhnan.  through  the  streets  of  Armagh, 
a  short  time  since :  ''  The  inhabitants  of  Armaah  are  re- 
quested to  take  notice,  that  in  consetpunce  qf  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather^  the  ecUfiae  of  moon,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  thu  eyesang/w  postponed  by  order,  until 
the  fUII  moon  in  October,  of  which  due  notice  wiU.  be 
given.** 


Falsehoods  are  Pindar's  razors,  made  to  sell.  Truth  a 
Damascus  blade,  made  toshave--and  notl^og  ahaves  so 
keenly. 


A  Church  Yard  DtALoemt— A.  An  exceUent  discourse 
brother  B.    Veiy  close  and  searching.  I  thought. 

a  It  was  indeed.  Did  you  observe  how  he  pronounced 
the  word  righteous. 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  but  I  thought  he  gave  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  rishteous  man. 

a.  Most  ezceflent  I  never  heard  the  word  ptronoonced 
m  three  ^llables  before. 

A.  And  then  that  appeal  to  false  professon  near  the 

B.  Was,  truly  eloquent:  I  did  not  like,  however,  th»t 
posture  when  he  covered  his  fnca 

A.  I  hope^l  shall  never  forget  (he  sermon.  I  applied  it 
all  to  myself. 

B.  So  did  1.  I  felt  it  deeply.  I  was  only  sorry  that  he 
should  use  the  verb  DTo^reum  one  of  bis  finest  passages. 

A.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  observe  it  I  was  too  much'-over- 
wheimed  with  whst  be  said. 

B.  I  too.  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  head  up  till  he  got 
into  that  fit  of  coughing.    By  the  bye.  be  spits  tuo  much. 

A.  Perhaps  he  does;  bm  lean  easfly  put  up  with  that  in 
such  a  preacher. 

B.  bo  can  L  O  yes,!  make  no  manner  of  ol^ectioo  to 
his  spitting,  any  more  than  to  his  taking  out  his  watch,  or 
his  sayingjSrsii^,  or  to  his  slapping  the  Bible,  or  his  lean- 
mg  on  the  pulpit,  or  his— 

,  A.  Brother  B.  If  I  may  ask  so  bold  a  que8tion,are  you 
m  me  habit  of  criticising  every  sermon  thus? 

B.  Critidsingf  You  mistake  me  altogether.  I  disprove 
of  cnticisinc  somons  on  the  Sabbath. 

A.  I  should  think  you  would  profit  very  litde  by  the 
soundest  preaching. 

6.  There  again  jrou  are  mistaken.  1  derive  groat 
benefit  from  sanctuary  privileges.  But  still  I  like  to  see 
every  thing  done  decendy  ana  in  order.  That  reminds 
me  of  a  mistake  Mr.  X.  made  in  quoting  Scripture^— 
What!  ore  you  going? 

A.  Yes,  good  morning.— IPrM^yterian. 

f  What  is  that  which  is  above  all  human  imperfectionB» 
and  yet  sheltere  the  weakest  and  wisest,  as  well  ss  the 
wkkedest  of  aU  mankind?-jl  Hat. 
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THE  »OIi»IER>S  FAREl¥EI.Ii. 

A  B«ll><-Ad»p««d  to  a  0«raMk  Air. 
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Tbo'  doom'd  by  fate  to  leave  thee.  Yet  abould  I  e'er  de  ■  ceive  thee,  Ceaae  to   re  •  member 
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me,       Ceaae  to  le  •  mem 
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me.   Hitt  look  of  love  en  -  chanting.     So     touching,  aweet  and 
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granting, 


Will   make  me  true  to       thee,       Will     make       roe    true     to 


thee. 


When  on  the  troubled  ocean, 
I  scorn  its  rude  commotion. 

Oh!  then  Fll  think  of  thee; 
And  when  thy  fonn  rapoeea. 
On  beds  of  Uuahing  rosea, 

Oh !  then  love,  think  of  ma. 


When  rushing  into  battle, 
I  court  the  cannon^a  rattle, 

Oh!  then  m  think  of  thee; 
When  on  the  cold  earth  lying. 
My  last  fiuewell  I'm  aigfaiiig. 


I  go  where  e^ory  cafla  me. 
But  still  that  look  enthrals  me, 
Farewell!  it  beams  in  vain ; 
Oh !  hnih  that  sigh  of  fear,  love. 
And  diy  that  burning  tear,  love. 


Oh !  then  love,  thmk  of  me.       For  we  will  meet  again. 


From  the  S*turday  Eiresiac  Poft 
MUSIC  OF  BIRDS. 

Ornithologists  have  observed  that  notes  in  birds  are 
no  more  uinate  than  language  in  man,  and  thai  the 
feetheted  tnbe  depend  entirely  upon  their  mastera— 
those  by  whum  they  are  bred— for  the  sounds  which 
they  produce.  It  is  remarkable  that  young  birds  in  a 
wiU  state,  attend  only  to  the  instruction  ot  the  parent 
fabd,  disregarding  the  notes  of  all  othera  that  may  be 
ainguig  around  them ;  while  certain  speciea,  when 
tamed  aiid  caged,  soon  leam  to  imitate  the  whistle  of 
the  tiuflian  voice. 

Mr.  Burrington  defines  the  song  ol  birds  to  be  a  sue 
cession  of  three  or  more  di&rent  notes,  continued 
without  uiterraptioo,  with  a  musical  bar  of  tour  crotch- 
ets, adagio  movement.  Bkda  in  a  wild  state,  com- 
monly smg  about  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  while  those 
in  a  cage,  when  plentifully  supplied  with  food,  and  well 
attended,  smg  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
regular  provision  ol  nature  that  the  female  of  no  spe- 
cies ever  smgs,  as  the  song  would  discover  her  nest. 
Mr.  Hunter,  m  dissecting  birds  oi  several  ^eciea, 
liMmd  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  to  be  stronger  in  the 
ndghtingale  iluui  m  any  other  bird  ol  the  same  siae;  and 
in  all  111060  instances  where  he  dissected  male  and  to- 
male,  the  same  mtiscles  were  much  stronger  in  the 


Some  passagee  of  the  song,  in  a  few  kmds  of  birds, 
eori^puud  wun  the  intervals  of  our  musical  scale,  ot 
which  the  cuckoo  is  a  striking  instance ;  but  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  song  of  ttiis  bird  is  not  capabb  of 
amsical  mtonadon ;  partly  becauae  the  rapiditV  is  too 
great  to  reduce  the  passages  to  a  muscoal  bar,  and 
partly  because  the  pitch  ot  most  birds  is  considerably 
ragher  than  the  shrillest  note  ot  any  musical  instru- 
menu  Mr.  Barrington  apprehends  that  all  birds  sing 
in  the  same  key ;  and  in  older  to  discover  this  key,  he 
iidomm  us,  that  the  following  notes  have  been  observ- 
ed in  difivrent  birds:  A, B,  flat ;  C,  IK  F,  and  G,  want- 
iog  only  £  to  cenipleie  the  scale,    llieae  intervals,  he 


says,  can  be  found  only  in  the  key  of  F,  with  a  shaip 
thu«.orthat  of  G.  with  a  flat  third;  and  he  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latter,  becauae,  admitting  that  the  fiik  mn* 
sical  notes  were  learned  firom  birds,  thoaeof  the  cuckoo, 
which  have  been  most  attended  to,  form  a^flat  third; 
and  most  of  our  compositions  are  in  a  flat  thud,  where 
the  music  is  simple  and  consists  merely  of  melody. — 
As  a  fluther  evidence  that  birds  sing  always  iu  the 
same  key,  it  has  been  found,  by  attending  to  a  night- 
ingale, as  well  as  a  robin,  educated  under  him,  that  the 
notes  reducable  to  our  intervals  of  the  octave,  were  aU 
ways  precisely  the  same. 

Sutgoined  is  a  table,  extracted  in  part  from  Rees*s 
Enyclopedia,  exhibiting  the  comparative  merits  of  va- 
rious sinsing  birds,  with  the  number  of  notes  sung  by 
each.  Twenty  is  sunposed  to  be  the  point  of  perfect 
tion,  to  which  the  nightingale  closelj;  approaches.  The 
superiority  of  this  bud  consists  in  its  mellowness  of 
tone,  and  brilliant  execution,  and  in  its  continuance  of 
song,  which  is  sometimes  extended,  without  a  pause, 
no  MS  than  twenty  seconds. 

Sightly     PUnnHve 


•«rtet.- 

neCer. 

C<m^pa89. 

Nigfaungale, 

14 

19 

19 

SkyUuk, 

19 

4 

18 

Woodhirk, 

4 

17 

12 

Linnet, 

16 

12 

16 

Goldfinch, 
Greenfinch, 

19 

4 

12 

4 

4 

4 

Hedge  Sparrow, 

0 

6 

4 

Redpoll, 

4 

0 

4- 

Thrush, 

4 

4 

4 

Blackbird, 

4 

0 

2 

Robin, 

16 

12 

21 

Wren,                     12 
Norf'kM'kN'gale,12 

0 
12 

4 
14 

Reed  Sparrow, 

4 

0 

2 

<'  Is  your  father  a  Cathdio  ?'*  said  a  yoanff  man 
to  an  Irish  boy>  "  No  sir,"  he  replied  "  ne's  a 
ahoemakere*' 
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WIT  AND  SENTIMSNT. 


THE  APRIL  FOOL. 

BY  J.  HARRISaN. 

"TcMiay,"  says  Dick,  "is  ApriWay, 
Aod,  tno*  so  mighty  wise  you  be, 

A  bet,  whate*er  you  Uke,  I'll  lay. 
Ere  night,  I  make  a  tool  of  thee  !** 

"A  fool  I  may  be  made,  'tis  true : 
But,  Dick,''  cries  Tom,  **iie*er  be  afraid, 

Nu  man  can  make  a  fool  of  you, 
For  you*re  a  fool  already  made.** 

A  MAXIM  OTCRTUailXD. 

Tis  held  that  naught's  so  Ught  aa  otr. 
Yet  when  for  window  tax  they  levy. 

The  maxim  we  refute,  and  swear 
That  otr  thus  charged  comes  deuced  heavy. 

TO  A  OOONT&r  INBiKKERt. 

Your  salmon  are  so  fat  and  red. 

Your  fowls  so  thin  and  bine — 
*Ti8  seen  which  Providence  has  ki, 

And  which  were  rear'd  by  you. 

The  CoMFBSSK>irw-— a  fady  at  confesaon,  amongst 
other  heinous  crimes,  accused  herself  of  aiaing  rouge. 
"What  is  theuaepfit?"  asked  the  confessor.  "I  do 
it  to  make  myself  faAodsomer."  "And  does  it  produce 
that  effect  7''  "At  least  I  think  so,  father.^'  The 
confessor  on  this  took  his  penitent  out  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  having  looked  at  her  attentively  in  the 
light,  said,  "Well,  madanj,  ^ou  n^y  use  rouge,  for  you 
ore  ugly  enough  oven  with  it." 

Ttrouese  Expression  op  GratitddBt- The  Golden 
Adler  at  Innsbruck,  independently  of  being  the  house 
where  Hofer  lodged,  is  a  piimjtive  inn,  at  once  cheap 
and  comfortable.  Having  paid  our  very  moderate  bill, 
(leaving  a  gratuity  for  the  servants)  the  chambermaici 
came  mto  our  room  and.  seizing  our  hand,  kissed  it  I 
We  did  not  recollect  at  tne  mom^t  that  tnis  was  the 
customaiy  way  of  expresain£  gratitude  in  such  cases. 
We  were  humed,  indeed,  and  taken  at  a  loss;  and.  in 
short,  without  an  idea  o(  gallantry,  or  any  thing  else, 
but  sunply  from  not  knowing  how  to  act  on  the  occa- 
sion,  we  returned  the  salute  on  the  damsel's  cheek.— 
She  appeared  to  be  ffiateiul  for  the  compUment,  and 
ourteseying  low,  than&ed  us  agam,  and  withdrew. 
[Heatk'B  Fieiuresgue  ArmuaL 

A  Hard  Case—Aii  elderly  gentleman  of  unimpeached 
veracity,  though  by  the  way  somewhat  addicted  to  story 
telling,  relates  the  followins : 

During  the  early  dnya  of  this  town,  before  carts  came 
into  vogue,  he  was  accustomed  to  haul  his  wood  by  the  aid 
of  an  old  black  mare  he  kept  in  his  service.  Now  the  oM 
mare's  harness  consisted  ol  a  breast  plate  and  traces,  made 
of  the  untanned  hide  of  the  ox.  At  the  close  of  a  rainy 
day,  he  went  to  his  wood  lot,  situated  some  forty  or  fifty 
rods  from  his  dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  log 
of  wood.  Afler  having  cut  a  log  which  he  judged  mi^t 
be  a  smart  load  for  his  beast,  be  fastened  her  to  one  end, 
whh  her  head  towards  home,  and  gave  her  the  rein.  The 
old  mare  continued  her  course  till  she  arrived  at  the  door, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered,  that  owing  to  the 
great  extensibiliiy  of  the  traces,  they  had  stretched  the 
whole  distance  without  breaking  or  moving  the  load  an 
inch.  Throwing  down  his  axe  he  went  to  his  beast,  and 
removing  the  harness  from  her,  threw  the  breast  plate 
over  a  post  that  stood  near  the  door,  and  went  to  bed. 
Upon  rising  the  next  morning,  he  found  that  the  heat  of 
the  mommg  sun  had  so  operated  upon  the  eontiaodbility 
of  the  traces,  as  to  bring  the  wood  up  U)  the  door  ready  for 
hewmg  and  sphtting. 


Andl 
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MA  VOTARY  OF  HIGH-HBM.tt 

At  the  altar  of  Hymen  you  see  a  Uttle  dumpy  defbtmed 
lady,  about  to  be  hnked  in  unecnul  chains  to  a  tail  high 
halt-pay  officer.  He  has  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
true  Milesian,  to  wit,  from  shin-collar  to  cheek  bone  the 
space  is  covered  with  a  dark  bushy  whisker.  The  figures 
of  the  parson  and  clerk  form  the  usual  contrast  of  fst  and 
lean.  The  sonnet  to  this  plate  is  so  ^ood  that  we  will  ex- 
tract it  here;  it  is  addressed  to  the  little  lady— the  votary 
ofAigA-mm. 

Lady,  excuse  me,  but  in  my  idea 

Your  marriage  is  extremely  indiscreet ; 
You're  but  a  little  biped,  whUe  it's  clear, 
Your  husband  runs  about  on  six  feet ! 
id  1  am  ooofidfloit  one  moment's  tbouffat, 
IVould  have  betray'd  the  fblly  of  the  whfaa ; 
For  it'k  quite  evident  that  you're  too  short 

A  gentlewoman  to  be4ong  to  him. 
Yet,  doubtlessly,  he  holds  you  veiy  dear. 

And  if  he  doesn't  it's  extremely  funny— 
For,  though  you'd  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

You  still  be  very  little  for  the  money, 
And  one  like  huu  to  marry,  I  declare, 
A  Utde  lady,  isn't  a  tali  fair! 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  NULUFIERS. 

Wo  find  the  following,  exuracted  fhmi  a  London  paper; 
it  should  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  nullification  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina. 

A  Madman^  Fbolk.— Miss  Kelly,  m  her  "  Dramatic 
Recollections,''  relstes  with  great  enect  a  story  that  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  the  actress,  told  her.  She  went  to  Bedhun  with 
some  friends,  and  the  keeper,  pointing  to  one  cell  which 
they  had  not  seen,  said— Uere^s  one  in  here  who  is  per- 
fectly quiet  so  long  as  you  don't  contradict  bun- mind,  1 
say  if  niu  don't  oootradict  him.  Accordingly  they  entered 
the  cell,  and  saw  a  palo-faced,  melancholy  man,  with  dark 
eyes,  which  had  a  penetrating  brightness  peculiar  to  mad- 
men. He  was  in  deep  thought  as  they  entered.  The  party 
havinc  satisfied  their  curiosity,  were  about  retiring,  wh^ 
(said  Nlrs.  Mattocks)  he  seized  me  by  the  wrist,  shuttiijc 
the  door,  and  placing  bis  back  against  it,  and  held  me  m 
his  firm  grasp.  **  Well,  young  woman,  (said  heO  you're  in 
a  comical  situation  here,  shut  in  with  a  madman.**  1  said, 
'*  Sir  P*  *'  But  you  needn't  be  alarmed— you  are  perfectly 
safe:  they  told  you  i  was  haimless,  didn't  theyi  Yoa 
needn't  «.-.      •>,. 


Are  you  fond  of  drawing  f  I  know  yoa 

are.  What  is  this  .^' be  concluded,  helding  up  a  paper. 
'*  A  ship,"  said  I.  *'  A  shii),  is  it  ?  you  call  my  tree  a  snip, 
do  you^   "*  Yes,  yesj"  said  I,  **it  is  a  ship."   '*  Oh,  and 

Eray  what  is  this.^'  Obliged  to  say  something,  and  not 
nowing  what  he  thought  u  was,  1  answo^  "  a  house,'* 
which  it  was.  "  A  house,  eh  T'  So  saying,  be  gulled  a 
clasp  knife  from  hiii  r^^rkr^t,  r^nd  opening  it  with  his  teeth, 
at  tne  same  nmnpent  ^winrinii  me  around  the  oellwitk 
his  hugn  arm,  i^id, "  iNqw,  ^  it  a  bouse  or  not.^  '"  It  is, 
it  is."  '*Then  HI  lelJ  yau  wliatit  is,  then*>-itisa  dol- 
phin." Then  holding  u  p  the  k  n  i  fe.  and  gnashing  his  teetli, 
said, "Can  you  tell  what  thin  is,  and  no  mistake.^'  **A 
knife,"  I  answered.  "  Right  f<-T  once,"  said  be ;  **  and  can 
youteUme  whni  1  alts II  d'^  viith  it?"  1  trembled,  and 
shook  my  head  in  ail  mi  tieKniive.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
shall  do  with  it :  I  <hali -jcrnjv  my  c^rooaL" 

NoannaN  Wrr— A  Scotch  woman  whose  name  was 
Marfret,  did  nothing  but  swear  and  hbose.  instead  of  an- 
swenns  the  minister, "'  Ah,  Marcret,"  suys  he,  '*dinna  ye 
ken  where  a'  the  sinfu'  gang  r*  "  Deel  tak  them  that 
kens,  as  weel  as  them  that  speers,"  cries  she.  **  Ah.  Mar- 
gret  they  gang  where  there  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  **  By  my  trow,  then."  says  N&rgret,  **  let  them 
gnash  that  hae  tnem,  for  the  oe'el  a  stump  faae  1  had  these 
twenty  years." 

Airamon.— An  old  lady  in  Vermont,  who  lived  in  a 
small  log  house,  was  disturbed  ui  the  dullness  and  obUvion 
of  her  usual  state,  by  an  accident  happening  to  a  stage 
coach,  on  the  road,  near  her  bumble  dwelling.  One  of  the 
iiassengen  entered  her  domicil  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
board  Tor  the  night,  and  she  in  her  simple  curiosity  in- 
quired of  him  where  he  came  fVom,  and  upon  his  replying 
*'  from  Boston."  "  Oh  dear  me,"  said  she  .  *'  how  can  you 
hvQ  so  fyxoSl^-^BamOable  Patriot 
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WIT  AKD  SXIfTlMKNT. 


Pool  Erocqh. — A  W6atber4»«alan  vetaran.  in  the  Mr- 
vice  or  General  Alcohol,  crawled  in  before  the  fire  in  a 
mbbc  booee  in  this  town  last  week,  and  teatinf  himaelf. 
began  to  cough  tremendously.  **Miater,**  nya  a  bystander, 
**  you're  fot  a  cold  ?**  ''  Have  1,*^  said  the  other,  **  *pon 
honor,  I'kn  glad  of  it,  Vm  so  wretched  poor  h*s  a  oonsola- 
tioo  to  v^  any  thing.** 

A  nesro  generally  toesa  rery  round  aboat  way  to  ei- 
press  his  thoughts,  and  even  then  only  to  make  lumself 
unintelUgible.  If  a  negro  wishes  to  say,  that  if  the  son 
rises  clear,  and  is  soon  afYer  obscured  by  a  fbg,  it  is  a  sign 
of  rain,  he  does  so  in  some  such  terms  as  these. — **  Ben  e 
•on  rise  berry  airl^,  and  set  afore  be  rise,  sartin  to  hab  rain 
afbie  soon.**  He  is  not  only  unintelligible,  but  is  very  de- 
sukory.  We  have  read  of  this  prayer  made  by  some  Cato 
or  other,  as  a  preface  to  a  thanksgiving  dinner— to  wit  ^— 
*  O,  Lord !  prav  see  good  vittel  on  de  table— more  in  e  pot 
— good  as  sny  Massa  Tompkin*s  got— tunner  in  e  hevens ! 
trasheedown  dry  hemlock  tree !  trashee  e  up  afore  Massa 
4oor !  save  cuflbe  on  dee  oven  wood— under  glorious  sun- 
8hin;y  gospel— dis  day  to  one  day.  world  afore  latter  end, 
sake  amen.** 


shiny  1 
Goi£  I 


How  TO  PtiPARE  foa  A  FLOGGmo — George  S.  late  a  lien- 
lenani  in  the  U.  S.  array,  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
teik>ws  n  the  world — When  a  boy.  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  father,  the  latter  called  him  to  an  ac- 
count, and  after  examining  him  as  to  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  his  misconduct,  resolved  on  applyhii!  the  t-I,  n^^^ 
more  fashionably  cal led  *  hickory.^  But  [  1 1  j  i  1 1  k.i  ^»^  i  r  lh  ii- 
nient  might  have  more  salutary  efioct,  inhi^od  uf  inl^icting 
H  immediately,  he  gave  the  culprit  tim .«  to  reHcjcu  nnd 
4^ '.lew  the  biUer  cap  of  repentance,  made  ten  tim^  ni»re 
b'.ucr  by  the  antidpatton  of  what  was  to  fiAhv^. "'  (j&n^e/* 
•aid  he,  **  you  may  go  fbr  the  present,  but  [irLjiarfs  j  oursdf 
«ir!y  to-raorrow  morning,  for  the  most  sevi-re  fli^p A:in«  yoa 
cvrsrhad."  George  retired,  and  the  next  rnornua^.  bri(?lit 
aad  early,  appeared  before  his  father,  to  u  riiltrsQ  the  r.xt- 
careion  of  his  sentence.  "Take  off  your  wmt,  Gcors-;," 
was  the  stern  command.  Off  went  the  v\n,  quJ  ihc  fa- 
ther standing  with  the  well  prepared  hick<^rv  in  ir-f^  li  uid, 
observed  that  his  son's  back,  fVom  one  ciucm:^  it  .he 
other,  appeared  omisually  protuberant  **  What  have  you 
SPt  on  your  back  .^  said  h&r  **  My  jacket,**  replied  the  boy. 
"  Well,  what  have  you  got  under  it  ?**  demanded  the  fa- 
ther. **  A  leather  apron  four  double,**  replied  the  lad.  "A 
leather  apron,  have  you  indeed !  and  what's  that  for  .^— 
**  Why,  pa,**sak)  the  younnter,  with  a  grave  countenance. 
**  3roa  toid  me  to  prepare  tor  a  flogaing,  antd  I  got  as  well 
yrmandaa  I  camdL"  The  angry  father  now  turned  away 
to  hide  a  lauah)  and  the  boy  escaped  a  flogging  being  so 
well  prepared  for  it. 

AxccDOTE.— A  pretty  little  brunnette  of  14,  was  passing 
slug  the  streets  a  few  days  sirice,  when  she  was  accosted 
by  a  strange  man,  nther  worse  fbr  liquor,  who  inquired  if 
her  mother  was  as  black  as  she  was.  **  I  believe  not,**  was 
the  reply, "  but  pray  tell  me  if  your  father  is  as  btue  as  you 
are.".  Jfew  Btdfc^  Qaz, 

A  GuAT  Aiicnrroa,— A  representative,  from  a  town,  not 
a  thousand  miles  distant  from  our  office,  having  n  desire  to 
display  his  historical  knowled^,  and  to appearleiimed up- 
on subjects  aside  from  legislation,  said  to  a  fellow  boarder, 
a  few  mominas  since,  **  less  see.  I  believe  Columbus  was 
a  native  of  Geno,  was*nt  he.^  "He  was  a  native  of 
Genoa,"  was  the  reply,  upon  whkh,  the  Legislator,  ap- 
prehending he  had  made  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  that  it 
was  beat  to  secure  a  retreat  in  season,  said :  ''  1  mean 
Christophpx  Columbus,  the  great  Anceaier  of  the  World,^ 
-^Barjutable  Patriot 

Thr  WexpiKo  Willow — If  you  ask  me  to  point  out  one 
tree  more  graceful  than  all  the  others,  I  would  point  out  the 
weeping  willow.  Its  long  silk  like  boughs  droop  not  less 
pensively  than  the  eye-lidi  of  some  sleeping  beauty.  And 
when  the  air  stirs  them  what  a  delicious  motion  waves 
among  them— where  is  the  painter  tlmt  can  impart  such  a 
motion  to  his  canvass— where  the  poet  whose  strains  have 
such  music  in  them  siT  that  iwhich  lives  in  the  weeping 
wiUow?  Where  throughout  all  the  works  of  nature,  is 
any  otvect  mote  beantiiU  than  ttmt 


EVIL  OF  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  a  physician, 
to  his  friend  who  had  solicited  hun  to  assist  in  toe  fbrma- 
tion  of  a  Temperance  Society. 

My  Dear  Doctob:- How  could  you  suppose  me  so 
^reat  a  shnpleton  as  your  letter  would  unply  r  To  enUst 
m  a  crusade  against  mtemperance,  indeed .'  Why,  if  an 
end  were  put  to  the  drinkmg  of  port,  punch  ana  porter, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  my  worldly  prosperity.  I  should 

be  obliged  to  sell  my  house  m square,  pay  off  my 

eoBchman,  and  once  more  become  a  pedestrian.  Nay,  the 
whole  professk>ns  physiciaBS,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries, 
woukl  be  ruined.  Pbverty  among  the  labouring  classes 
being  diminished— and  disease  becoming  comparatively 
rare,  simple,  and  mansgeable,  the  clinical  physician  wotud 
lose  the  benefits  of  teaching,  snd  the  student  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  his  profession  in  our  flourishing  hosp^s. 

Can  you,  my  dear  doctor,  forget  the  sweets  of  a  pro- 
longed attoMiaiice  upon  a  nervous  hypochondriacal  de- 
bauchee, with  a  well  lined  purse  .^  Can  y9u  be  so  lost  to 
your  own  interest  as  to  dry  up  this  fertiliiing  stream.^ 
Have  3rou  no  etprit  du  corpi?  why,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  case  in  which  our  college  of  physicians,  in  their  capa- 
city ap  guardians  of  the  interest  of  the  medical  profesaon. 
might  with  propriety  interfere,  and  put  a  stop  to  your  rash 
proceedings. 

And  lawyers  sre  interested  in  this  matter  as  well  as  doc- 
tors. A  writer  has  attempted  to  show  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  crintes  committed  in  our  country  is  to  be  traced  to 
intemperance.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  if  your  measures 
succeed,  the  professioo  of  the  law  would  be  as  much  in- 
jured as  that  of  physic. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  once  more  beseeching  you  to 
wei^  this  matter  more  carefully  befbre  you  mount  your 
Rosinante.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  liberal  professions  ought  not  to  overlooit  the  impor- 
tance of  intemperance  as  a  source  of  disease  and  crime. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  indeed,  that  all  the  evils  and  dis- 
tress, anticipated  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  revolution  you  are  endea- 
vonring  to  brine  about. 

I  remain  my  dear  Doctor, 

Your  sincere  friend. 

A  SoBsnruTE.— Genera]  Daniel  passine  by  a  sentinel  at 
Portsmouth,  the  fellow  complained  that  ne  wanted  a  pair 
shoes.  '*  *Tis  fit  that  you  should  have  a  pair,"  said  the  Ge- 
neral. Thereupon  he  takes  a.  piece  of  chalk,  and  chalks 
out  a  pair  of  abbes  upon  the  sentry  box.  *'  There*s  a  pair 
fbr  you,**  adds  he,  and  goes  his  way.  His  back  was  no 
sooner  turned  than  the  soldier  chalks  out  a  man  standing 
sentinel,  and  then  goes  his  way.  The  General  presently 
sAer  was  surprised  to  meet  the  fellow  in  town,  inquired 
with  several  threats,  how  he  came  to  leave  his  poet  "Sir," 
said  he, "  I  am  relieved."  "  Relieved.  that*s  impossible,  at 
this  time  of  day.  Who  has  relieved  you.?**  "One,  I'll 
swear  for  it,  that  will  nut  leave  his  post,"  replied  the  sol- 
dier. Hereupon  the  General  goes  with  him  to  the  place. 
**  There,  sir,**  says  the  fellow,  if  1  am  to  look  upon  tnis  ss 
a  good  pair  of  shoes,  you  must  own  that  this  is  likewise  a 
very  good  sentinel" 

Why  is  a  piano  with  a  voice  like  a  room  prepared  fbr  a 
party? 
Because  it  is  for  a  company  meant^  (accompanimeot) 
Why  is  an  invaded  country  like  a  parasol : 

V^f€:..:nA^.i'  til-  '     "  fringed. 

Why  ii  a  Lii^    .J.  ^  j.>,.^  .  rioters 4ike oats.' 

Bfc.iitiwr  \\yey  mfa?  hii  inff,  (mutilate.) 

Why  in  n  naittr'^r  like  uha  wearied  of  his  aunt? 

Oc-c^iuie  ho  la  iiiJi  QfmmUsi,  (sycophantist) 

\%'iiy  arfi  mountrbankii  like  pearl  oyster  fishers? 

Ik-cause  thiFV  Mrtw  by  d'vers  exveaients. 

iVliv  ahould  you  prep^n-  your  Apothecaiy*s  medicines 
whfin  ne  is  flick  f 

Ikr^QDAo  \ifi  hue miii  tfflut$^  (mixtures.) 

Wh:it  wfmi  miEhf  pfftjurly  bespoken  to  Eve  after  she 
hill!  t.tUi,^n  thp  apple  f 

IfVs'tmMiifi,  (in  mi  you  nX*\) 

Why  IB  a  man  with  ^IHX^  wishing  to  make  it  t30,000 
Uk>'  i\  jrnpet  iQidie!r.^ 

Ij^^imse  be  has  t4  lo  ar^Kcre,  (a  quire.) 

Wby  am  1  like  a  ti^edli?  ;>i»proacbing  a  ns 

Ik^aus«  [  am  goilig  id  odhire^  (add  oere.) 
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WIT  AND  ftftKTIBUOT. 


A  BLOW  UP. 

It  is  ramored  that  a  most  tremendoas  explo- 
sion lately  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  populoos 
town  in  a  neignbooring  state,  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  a  life,  and  created  ranch 
^rm  among  the  inhabitants. 

Jowler,  a  nerce,  tmcolent-looking  mastiff  of 
the  largcist  size,  by  his  propensity  for  stealing  and 
divers  other  unamiable  qualities,  had  rendered 
himself  particulary  obnoxioos  to  Mr.  Jervis, 
one  of  ms  master's  neighbors.  Mr.  Jervis 
had  in  vain  reoresented  to  Mr.  Janris^  the  own- 
er of  Jowler,  that  his  dog  was  a  bad  dog^  and 
should  be  corrected  for  his  improper  habits— but 
Mr.  Juris  with  an  unaccountable  obstinacy 
paid  no  attention  to  these  representations.  The 
patience  of  Mr.  Jerris  at  length  became  ex- 
hausted, sind  having  again  suffered  pretty  severe- 
ly from  Jowler's  <£shonest  tricks,  he  most  un- 
justifiably came  to  the  resohition  of  exacting  an 
unheard   of  and  most  bloody  penalty  for  his 

He  accordingly  went  deliberatdy  to  work, 
and  procured  a  cylinder  of  tin,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  three  inches  in  length, 
which  he  nearly  filled  with  Duponfs  best  gun- 
powder^and  on  the  topDf  which  he  deposited  a 
small  piece  of  touckiood*  Soon  after  he  was 
thus  prepared,  he  saw  Jowler,  his  intended  vic- 
tim, prowling  around  in  quest  of  what  he  could 
devour.  Mr.  Jervis  immediately  communicated 
fire  to  the  touch- wood,  hastily  enveloped  the  tube 
in  a  piece  of  faX  pork,  and  threw  it  into  the  street. 
Jowler  pounced  upon  the  precious  morsel-— and 
.Mr.  Jervis  rushed  out  at  the  same  time  with  a 
huge  bludgeon,  and  assuming  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude, the  poor,unsupecting  dog,  6ol^  the  wick- 
ed compound  mMtanier^  and  rushed  into  Mr. 
Smith's  store  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  abused 
Mr.  Jervis's  wrath.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  that  mo- 
ment expatiating  in  an  eloquent  manner  on  the 
color  and  texture  of  a  remnant  of  Merino  which 
some  ladies  were  endeavoring  to  cheapen,  and 
his  clerk  was  actually  measunngoff  three  yards 
of  black  sarsnet  for  another  customer,  when 
jQm\»T^  primed  and  loaded^  and  uno<Nisciously 
carr3[ing  within  him  the  germ  of  his  own  des- 
truction, sprang  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
The  ladies  were  frightened,  and  Mr.  Smith 
seizing  bis  yard-stick,  jumped  over  the  counter, 
and  was  about  commencing  a  serious  attack  on 
the  ill-mannered  brute,  when  the  explodontook 
place;  anddiref^il  were  theconsequenoes  thereof  I 

With  a  tremendous  report,  which  shook  the 
whole  building  and  alarmed  all  the  citizens  in 
the  neigbbortood,  Jowler  was  blown  into  ten 
thousands  atoms,  which  were  equaUv  distributed 
in  everv  part  of  the  shop !  The  ladies  were 
covered  with  the  bleeding  fragments  of  the  dog : 
and  one  of  them  had  her  cheek  terribly  scraton- 
ed  b^  the  claws  which  were  attached  to  one  of 
his  mnd  legs,  as  it  whizzed  like  a  double-headed 
shot  past  her  ears.  A  portion  of  die  spine  struck 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  forehead  and  laid  him  sprawl- 
ing. His  clerk  rushed  to  the  door,  his  clothes 
and  features  bespattered  with  blood,  and  scream- 
ing i^lre/ and  JtftiTtier  /  right  manfully.  The 
ladies  joined  in  the  chorus— the  bells  were  set  a 
riiucing — and  the  people  rapidly  assembled, 
and  gazed  with  honor  and  consternation  on  this 


unparalleled  scene  of  blood  and  carnage.— JLr»- 
ter  Jfew»  LtcUer. 

Thk  Beooars  of  Mui^linoar^— When  the 
gallant  50th  were  removed  to  MuUingar,  it  was 
supposed  that  this  town  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  beggars  than  any  in  tibeKin^s  dominions; 
a  swarm  m  paupers  rendered  the  streets  almost 
impassable,  and  ingress  or  egress  to  or  from  a 
shop  was  occasiona&v  impracticable.  Now  beg- 
gars were  to  the  Man  Major  an  abomination;  and 
tor  two  days  he  ensconced  himself  in  his  lodgings 
rather  than  encounter  the  mendieants  of  MuUin* 
gar.^  Confinement  wiU  increase  bile,  and  l^le 
may  induce  gout;  and  at  last,  weariedof  captivi- 
ty, he  sallied  forth,  and  to  every  application  for 
relief^  he  specified  an  eariy  day,  reauesting  the 
numerous  supplicants  to  be  punctual  to  the  ap- 
pointed time.  His  wish  was  faithfully  attended 
to.  and  on  the  expected  morning,  the  street 
where  he  resided  was  literally  blocked  up.  'th» 
Mi»»r,  under  a  volley  of  blessings,  appeared  at 
the  nail  door.  ^Are  you  all  here  ?"  be  inquhred 
in  accents  of  the  deepest  compassion.  ^  All,  your 
honor— al),  young  and  owld  P'  r^ponded  a  big 
beggar  man.  '*  We're  all  here,  Colonel,  ovor- 
neenV'  exclaimed  a  red  virago,  ^but  my  own 
poor  man,  Brieney  Bokkoh^  and  he,  the  crater* 
fell  in6>  the  fire  on  Sunday  night,  and  him,  hear- 


tVy  and  sorrow  stir  can  he  make  good  nor  bad." 
*\Ah  then,"  said  the  humane  commander,  ^'  why 
should  poor  Brien  be  left  out  ?  Arrah  I  run  your- 
self and  bring  the  cripple  to  us !"  In  a  twink- 
ling oiS  went  the  red  virago,  and  after  a  shoirt  ab- 
sence, issued  from  a  neighboring  lane  with 
Brieny  on  her  shoulders.  "  Are  ye  all  here  now?" 
inquired  the  tender-hearted  chieftain.  ^  Every 
sowi  of  us ,"  said  an  old  woman  in  reply.  *•*•  Oght 
that  die  light  of  heaven  may  shine  on  his  honoris 
dying  hour,  but  it's  be  that's  tender  to  the  poor.** 
''Amen,  sweet  Jesus!"  responded  a  hundred 
voices.  "SUence!"  said  the  Mad  Major,  as  he 
produced  a  small  book,neatly  bound  in  morocco. 
^  Wiusht.  you  sowls !"  cried  the  big  beggar-man* 
"Are  ye  listening?"  ^Sha,sha!  yes,ye8;"wai 
responded  in  Ens^h  and  Irish.  ^'Iiien,  by  the 
contents  of  this  blessed  book,  and  it's  the  Bible, 
a  rap  I  wont  give  one  of  ye,  ye  infernal  vaga- 
bonds, if  I  remain  a  twelvemonth  in  MuUingar.'  • 

NxoRo  PHIL060PHT.— Jdm  Cauepolc  wa«  a 
small  man,  a  pocket  edition  of  humanity.  He 
had  a  black  servant,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  and 
being  a  privileged  joker.  Sambo  let  no  occasion 
pass  unimproved  where  he  could  raUy  his  master 
upon  his  diminutive  carcase.  John  was  taken 
siok,  and  Sambo  went  for  the  doctor.  The  faith- 
fnl  negro  loved  his  master,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  physician  looked  up  in  his  race  anxious^. 
Elxaminingthe  symptoms,  the  doctor  pronounced 
his  patient  in  no  danger.  Be-assured  by  this. 
Sambo's  spirits  retnn:^,  and  he  indulged  bis  na- 
tural drollery.  ^'  1  tell  you.  Doctor,  Massa  Ca- 
nepole  vaiU  dUy^  'cause  be  got  a  fever."  "A  fe- 
ver, you  black  aog,"  says  me  patient,  "  does  a 
fever  always  kill  a  fellow  ?"  "  Yes,  massa,  when 
a  fever  get  into  such  a  little  man,  it  neber  hab 
room  to  turn  in  him.  and  if  de  fever  no  turutyou 
die  sartin  I"— Lowell  Compend* 
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ThS  IBOK  8BQB8  OF    THX    MaCDOKALDS*— 

About  the  period  of  the  aecenkm  ef  Jmmes  I. 
to  the  tiiTone  of  Scotland,  a  degree  of  ferocity 
and  cruelty  existed  in  certain  highland  free- 
booters, which  are  nerer  found  in  more  recent 
times.  A  robber,  named  Maodonald,  head  of  a 
band  in  RoBs-shire,  had  phmdered  a  poor  widow, 
who  in  her  anger  exclaimed  repeatedly  that  she 
would  go  to  theJdng  for  redress,  should  she  ^  to 
Edinburg  to  seek  for  him.— *ut  is  a  long  jour- 
ney," answered  the  barbarian;  ^^and  tluit  vou 
may  perform  it  the  better,  1  wfll  haye  you  shod 
for  the  occasion."  Aocordingly,  he  caused  a 
snith  to  nail  shoes  to  the  poor  woman's  feet,  as 
if  they  had  been  those  of  a  horse.  The  widow, 
however,  being  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  was  de- 
termined to  keep  her  word,  az3  as  soon  as  her 
wounds  permitted  her  to  travel,  she  did  actually 
CO  on  foot  to  Edinburg,  and,  throwing  herseu 
Before  James,  acquainted  him  with  the  cruelty 
which  had  been  exercised  upon  her.  James  in 
great  resentment,  caused  Macdonald  and  twelve 
of  his  principal  followers  to  be  seized,  and  to 
baye  their  feet  shod  with  iron  shoes;  in  which 
painful  conditioB  they  were  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
fic  for  three  days,  and  then  executed^— tttoe- 


Irish  Rei«ioion  tv  Auld  Loifo  Stne.— 
<*No  good  win  come  of  it,"  said  the  ColoneL  '<! 
mind  the  time  in  Connaught  when  no  man  clear- 
ly knew  to  what  religion  he  belonged;  and  in 
one  family  the  boys  would  go  to  church  and  the 
Cirls  to  mass,  or  may  be  both  would  join  and  go 
to  whicheyer  hai>pened  to  be  nearest  When  1 
entered  the  militia.  I  recdleot«  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  detached  from  head-quarters  I  went 
with  the  company  to  Portnmna.  Old  Sir  Mark 
Blake,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  happened 
to  be  passing  through,  and  the  night  berore  he 
had  a  desperate  drmk  with  General  Loftus  at 
the  Castle.  When  I  left  Lou^^urea,  I  forgot  to 
afloertain  where  I  should  bring  the  men  on  Sun- 
day, and  i  thooditthis  a  |[ood  opportunity  to  ask 
the  question,  i  opened  his  bed  room  door  soft- 
ly. ^Sir  Ma^,»  says  I,««where  shaU  I  march 
&  men?"  ''What  kind  of  a  day  U  it?"  says  he. 
"Bather  wet,"  was  my  answer.  ''It's  liker  die 
night  that  preceded  it,"  said  he.  "Upon  my 
conscience,  my  lad,"  he  continued,  "my  head's 
not  clear  enough  at  present  to  recollect  the  ex- 
act position  of  church  and  chapel;  but  take 
^MmtotheneareH."  That  is  what  I  call,"  and 
the  Odonel  shodc  his  head  gravely ,"real  Chris- 
^aukieeliDgr'-'WildSportiqftU  WuL 

Catbsoral  or  Sbvillx^— There  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  and  solemn  temple  in  ttie  world, 
than  the  great  Cathedral  of  Seville.  When  you 
eater  from  the  ^are  of  a  Spanish  sky.  so  deep 
is  Hie  staining  <m  the  glass,  and  so  small  andfew 
the  windows,  that  for  a  moment  you  feel  in  dark- 
ness. Gradually.thevast  design  of  the  Gothic 
artist  unfolds  it^lf  to  your  vision;  gradually  ri- 
ses up  before  you  the  profuse  sumptuousness  of 
the  higii  ^tar^  with  its  tall  ima^  and  velvet 
and  gold  nangings,  its  gigantic  railings  of  brass, 
and  massy  candlesticks  of  silver— all  revealed 
by  the  dim  and  perpetual  Uffht  of  the  saored  and 
ooaty  lamps^— CTwiMi  Im  Fuming. 


KXTRACTB  FBOX  A  MODBBM  DICTIONA&T. 

Challenge—A  pohte  written  request  frtxn 
seme  one  of  your  obedient  servantB,  to  give  lum 
an  opportumty  of  shooting  you. 

PvibUc  ofrtfie.— The  mud  which  every  travel- 
ler is  spattered  with,  on  his  road  to  distinction. 

Happinest^ — ^A  dream. 

The  Chrave. — ^An  uglyh(4e  in  the  ground 
which  lovers  and  |>oets  wish  they  were  m,  but 
take  uncommon  pains  to  keep  out  of. 

C(mtlable.—A  species  of  snapping  turtle. 

JBnamet^— Borrower  and  lender. 

Creditor^— A  sensible  fellow  who  often  takes 
his  debtor,  because  he  thinks  he  cannot  pay,  and 
puts  him  where  A:fioi««  he  cannot. 

Dun.-' A  two-legged  devil  with  a  piece  of  pa- 
per in  his  hand— a  terrible  animal— a  monster. 

Beoufy.— An  optical  delusion. 

Jtfodeffy.— A  beautiful  flower  that  flourishes 
onhr  in  secret  places. 

Tighi  Ladng.—A  species  of  fashionable  fe- 
male suicide. 

PoLrrics.— Uncle  Jo  cared  no«nore  abont  po- 
fitics  than  he  did  for  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coaiBh, 
but  so  fan^  he  did  meddle,  he  conceived  it  poU' 
lie  to  be  all  thin|^  te  all  men.  He  lived  in  high 
party  times,  the  une  of  demarcation  was  marked 
oetween  federalists  and  democrats.  As  each 
party  claimed  him,  when  be  showed  himself  at 
the  poUs  each  supplied  him  with  votes.  "  Take 
a  vote  Uncle  Jo  r  said  a  democrat  "  Tee,"  and 
away  it  went  into  his  ample  vest  pouch.  "  Have 
one  of  our  tickets?"  said  a  federalist  "  Yes," 
and  it  went  to  the  same  pocket  Thus  with  his 
pocket  foil,  he  went  to  tM^ballot  box,  and  depo- 
sited the  one  be  happened  to  draw,  without  look- 
ing at  it  Returning,  if  he  met  another  vote  dis- 
tributor. "  Have  a  vote  Uncle  Jo?'*  was  again 
asked  ;'^  No,  I  hare  voted."  "  Ton  did  not  rota 
against  us  I  hope  ?"  "  If  I  did,  1  didn't  know  it" 
As  Uncle  Jo  was  accounted  capable  of  knowing 
the  difiference  between  a  democratic  and  federu 
ticket,  this  answer  would  suit  the  questioner,  be- 
long to  what  party  he  might  [LoweU  Compend. 

A  dandy  most  shockingly  in  love,  in  one  of  his 
extravagant  fits  of  delirium,  exckimed  to  his 
mistress—'  i  swear  by  the  constancy  of  my  bo- 
som, that  my  passion  is  unfeigned  and  sincere  V 
'  Swear  not  by  thy  bowm^*  said  the  lady, '  for 
that  is  false !'  He  was  a  foshionable  man  and 
wore  a  didbiy. 

Bmiar  discussion.— When  Pitt  proposed  to 
King  George  the  Third,  that  his  tutor.  Bishop 
Tomline,  stould  be  raised  to  the  See  of  Lincohi, 
the  following  diak)gue  took  place ;— "  Tooyoung, 
can't  have  it"  "  Had  it  not  been  for  him.  Sire. 
1  should  never  have  been  in  your  service.  ^  Shall 
have  it,  Pitt,  shall  have  it''^ 

Militia.— During  die  embarso^  debate  took 
place  in  the  general  assembly  ^  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  eimediency  of  a  new  oi^ganization  or 
the  militia ;  firing  which,a  member  fttMn  one  of 
the  German  counties,  exckimed, "  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
me  tink  de  militia  may  do  mit  de  drums  and  vifes, 
mitont  de  organs." 
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BUMOROVI  POftTRT. 


B^jmrnHoHon. 

*Twa8  wmidroaa  fltnnge,  how  great  the  diange, 
Since  1  was  in  my  teens; 

Then  I  had  beaux,  and  billet-donx, 
And  joined  the  gayest  scenes. 

But  lovers  now  have  ceased  to  vow- 
No  way  they  now  contrive 

To  poison,  hang,  or  drown  tbemeelvai— 
Because  l*kn  twenty-five 

Once,  if  the  night  were  e*er  so  bright, 
1  ne*er  abroad  would  roam, 

'Without  — **  The  bliss,  the  honor  Miss, 
Of  seeing  you  safe  home.** 

Bat  now  I  go,  through  rain  or  snow- 
Pursued,  and  scarce  alive— 

Huough  ail  the  dark  without  a  spark— 
Because  Pm  twenty-five. 

They  used  to  call  and  ask  me  all 

About  my  health  so  frail ; 
And  thougnt  a  rkle  would  help  my  side. 

And  turn  my  cheek  less  pale; 
But  now  alas,  iflamill. 

None  carea  that  I  revive, 
And  my  pale  cheek  in  vain  may  speak. 

Because  Vm  twenty-five. 

Now  if  a  ride  unproves  my  side. 

Vm  Ibroed  totake  the  stage: 
For  that  is  deemed  quite  proper  Ant 

A  person  of  my  age  : 
And  then  no  hand  is  offered  me, 

To  help  me  out  alive— 
Tbey  think  it  wont  butt  me  to  fkU— 

Because  l*m  twenty-five. 

Oh  dear— *tis  queer  that  every  year 

I'm  slighted  more  and  more; 
For  not  a  beau  metends  to  show 

His  head  within  our  door. 
Nor  ride,  nor  card,  nor  soft  address. 

My  spirit  now  revive ; 
And  one  might  near  as  weO  be  dead 

As  ssy— Pm  rwnnr  nva. 

OI«D  AHB  SB1¥  TTMBB* 

When  my  good  mother  wasa  glri-^ 

Say  thirty  yean  ago— 
Toung  ladies  ^m  knew  bow  to  ki^, 

As  well  well  as  how  to  sew. 

Young  ladies  ihm  coohl  spin  and  weave, 

Gould  bake,  and  brew,  and  sweep; 
Cookl  sing  and  play,  couM  dance  and  paint. 
And  oouM  a  secret  keep. 

Toung  ladies  ihen  were  beautifbl 

As  any  besuties  now— 
Tct  they  ooukl  rake  the  new-mown  hay. 

Or  milk  the  *'  brindle  cow.** 

Touna  ladies  then  wore  bonnets,  too. 

And  with  them  their  own  hair ; 
They  made  them  fhim  their  own  good  atmr. 

And  pretty,  too,  they  were. 

Toong  ladies  <Asn  wore  gowns  with 

Whidi  woukl  just  hdld  their 

And  did  not  have  as  many  yards 

As  acrea  in  their  farma. 

Younc  ladiea  tiun  oft  fell  in  love. 

And  married  too,  the  men; 
Whfle  men,  with  willing  hearta  and  true. 

Loved  them  all  back  again. 

Young  ladies  now  can  knit  and  sew. 

Or  read  a  pretty  book— 
Gan  sing  and  paint,  and  joke  and  qidx. 

But  cannot  Dear  to  cook. 

Yoong  ladies  MotocanUythely  spm 

Of  ^*  street  yam**  many  a  spool ; 
And  weave  a  web  of  scandal  too, 

And  dye  it  in  the  wool 


Young  ladies  nmo  can  bake  their  hair 

Can  brew  their  own  ook>gBe ! 
In  6orroi0ei  phmiage  often,  shiiiet 

While  they  neglect  their  own. 

And  aa  to  secrets  who  would  think 

Fidelity  a  pourlf 
None  but  a  modest  little  miss. 

Perchance  a  country  giri. 

Young  ladiea  now  wear  k>vely  curU, 
What  pkv  they  abould  buy  them: 

And  then  their  bonnets— heavens !  tney  fright 
The  beau  that  ventures  nigh  them. 

E*te  love  is  changed  from  what  it  waa, 

Ahhough  true  love  is  known : 
*Tis  wealth  adds  lustre  to  the  cbedi. 

And  melts  the  heart  of  stone. 

Thus  time  works  wonders— young  and  old 

Confess  his  magic  power; 
Beauty  will  fade :  out  Virtue  provea 

Pure  gold  in  man's  last  hour. 

[From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  December.] 

THB  AOB  OF1VOHDBR8I 

Or,  the  Now  IVhlgp  "War , 


Whkk  no6(M^  ant  db^.** 
I  wonder  if  wonders  are  evertoeease, 
For  at  present  they  seem  tobeontheincroaaa 
We  are  going  to  war  in  the  mere  love  of  peace, 
And  all  to  oblife  Talleyrand  and  hb  niec&— 

Wmcfa  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 

Winch  itobody  can  deny. 

Are  we  not  getting  on  at  a  woodeiftii  rati 

When  those  whom  it  once  was  a  credit  to 

Can  get  us  to  give  a  kingdom  or  state, 

Jost  because  it  would  render  their  bonndariet  straight  ? 

Whioh  nobody  can  deny*  deny. 

Which  nobo^  can  deny. 

I  confess  that  it  strikes  me  with  wonderment  too. 
That  we  thus  interfere  fbr  that  runaway  crew. 
The  fbremoat  m  flifht  ftom  thy  field,  Waterfcio, 
And  wlio  atiU  to  tfaM  day  the  aame  tactkss  poiant. 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  I  own  that  It  raises  my  wonder  aa  much 
To  hear  oor  Whigs  cry.*' Let  ua  now  ba¥e  a  touch 
At  that  pig-headed  Protestant  people  the  Dutch"— 
So  long  our  best  friends  and  behaving  as  such, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  then  just  to  render  oor  wonder  oompletaj  ^ 
I  beseech  you  to  thmk  of  the  new  **  Combined  FieeC**— 
How  different  from  that  which,  with  fbU  topsail  sheet. 
We  cross*d  the  Atkntic  twice  over  to  meet. 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny,. 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 

*Tia  wondrous  to  think,  ho#  our  iAi  will  be  pakl 
By  thia  aimple  Whi|[  plan,  fbr  the  atoppage  of  tnde! 
mw  the  countiy  wiU  thrive  and  our  fortunes  be  made  !- 


Throwing  all  our  old  atatasmen  quite  into  t 
Wfaieh  nobody  can  deny*  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Oh !  who  can  reflect  upon  wonders  like  these. 
And  not  be  hi  love  with  this  new  French  diseaae.' 
So  down  with  the  Dutch,  and  their  butter  and  cheese— 
lt*B  glory  acainst  but  a  firkin  of  grease. 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

lliat  umoB,  sore,  completdy  blest  muit  prove» 
Founded  on  virtue,  just  esteem,  and  love : 
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We  twre  Haila  uiee  uure  ■  ivu-Muc, 

With  many  a  joyous  Toice, 
When  the  deep  bell  has  sounded. 

For  the  happy  to  rejoice. 
We  have  thought  thy  pace  too  lagfing. 

When  pleaaufe  bedtoaM  oo, 
fittt,  when  poaseas'd  of  happiness, 

How  quidLly  hsst  thoa  flown. 

la  tnith  ihon  art  adespot. 
And  raPM  with  tynnt  sway : 
9 


Would  fain  thy  iastly  fleeUiiv  fioor 

Less  frequently  were  rung. 
While  tomw,  with  her  tear-dimin*d  eye. 

Bodes  happier  days  to  be, 
HaQing,  as  harbinger  of  peace,' 

EMh  hour  that's  told  by.thee. 
Time,  here  thou  art  a  monarch. 

With  a  world's  approval  fraught ; 
But  reoiember,  there's  wMthtr, 

Where  even  thyself  art  nought         C  a  W. 
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Look  here  and  weep  with  tendernees  and  transport  1 

What  JB  all  tastless  Iiizury  to  this  ? 

To  these  best  joys,  which  holy  love  bestows  7 

Oh  nature,  parent  nature,  thou  alone 

Art  the  true  judge  of  what  can  make  us  happy. 
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APPR£HElfSI01f. 

BY  H.  F.   GOULD. 
**(% !  aster,  he  is  so  swift  and  tall, 
Though  I  want  the  ride,  he  will  spoil  it  all. 
For,  when  he  sets  out,  he  will  let  me  fkU, 

And  give  me  a  bump,  I  know  ! 
Mamma,  what  was  it  I  heard  you  say 
Abooc  the  worid*8  hobbies,  the  other  day, 
How  some  wookl  get  on,  and  gaUop  away. 

To  end  wkh  an  overthrow  ?** 

"  I  said,  hctle  prattler,  the  world  was  a  race. 
That  many  wouhl  mount  with  a  anile  on  the  face. 
And  ride  to  their  ruin,  or  faU  in  dagFsoe : 

That  be  who  was  deaf  to  fear. 
And  did  not  look  out  ibra  reinor  a  guide. 
His  coarser  might  cast  on  the  highway  side. 
In  the  mod,  rocks  and  brambles,  to  end  his  ride. 

Perchance,  with  a  sigh  and  a  tear  r* 

**0b!  sister  !  sister !  I  fber  to  try. 

For  Bnitas*s  back  is  so  *live  and  high ! 

It  craeps  at  my  touch—and  he  winks  his  eye— 

Vm  sore  be*s  going  to  jump ! 
Come !  desr  mother,  tell  us  some  more 
AboQt  the  woiid*s  xide,  aa  you  did  before, 
'Who  helped  it  u|^-and  all  how  it  bore 

The  fall,  and  got  over  the  bump  !** 
m 

OBieiK AL. 

UNES  ON  A  CIX>CK. 

We  have  hafl*d  thee  time's  tell-tale. 

With  many  a  joyous  voice. 
When  the  deep  bell  has  sounded. 

For  the  happy  to  rejoice. 
We  have  thought  thy  pMie  too  lagging. 

When  pleasure  beckoned  on. 
Bat,  when  possessHi  of  happiness, 

How  (luieUy  hast  thou  flown. 

In  tmth  ihon  art  a  despot. 
And  ivPst  with  tyrant  sway  : 
9 


Behold,  before  thy  ruling  voice. 
How  all  things  pass  away. 

How  many  a  smile  has  vanishM 

From  beauty*s  bearaiog  face. 
When  the  hour  for  fUends*  departing. 

Thy  tell-tale  fingers  trace. 

And  ytt,  again  how  welcome. 

That  sound  chhnes  on  our  ear. 
When  fHends  and  joys  expectmg. 

Each  moment  brings  more  near. 

*Tis  strange,  that  pain  and  pleasure 
From  the  sonw  source  diould  spring. 

And  that  which  wo  and  sorrow  brought. 
Now  joy  and  peace  can  bring. 

There's  nought  benesth  high  heaven. 

But  has  some  soothing  power. 
To  cheer  the  heart's  dark  loneliness, 

Howe'er  misfortunes  k>ur. 

Tis  so  from  childhood's  morning. 

When  schooling  tasks  begun. 
They  know  there  comes  a  sweet  release 

At  settmg  of  the  sun. 

The  fbnd  unpatient  lover. 

His  day  of  trial  past. 
He  gladly  hails  the  evening  shades 

That  bring  hhn  joys  at  hat. 

Blithe  jifMsurr,  with  her  many  bells 

And  fUr  beguiling  tongue. 
Would  fain  thy  ihstly  fleeting  boor 

Less  frequently  were  rung. 
While  wrrwo,  with  her  tear-dimm*d  eye. 

Bodes  happier  days  to  be. 
Hailing,  as  harbinger  of  peace,* 

EMh  hour  thaffe  told  by.thee. 
Time,  here  thou  art  a  monarch. 

With  a  worid^  approval  fraught : 
But  remember,  there's  onofAcr, 

Where  even  thyself  art  nought         CaW. 
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Writtea  for  the  CaekeU 
Tlte  Matability  of  Hvmaoft  Grandeur. 

J^fiections  occatumed  by  ^  death  of  the  young 
NAPOI^BON*  / 

Unnum^)orM  suppliauits  crowd  preTermcnt*!;  goto, 
Athirat  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  fortune  licirs  the  incessnnt  call. 
They  mounts  they  aliine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 

Db.  JOHNSOM. 

TIk  mighty  iVLiccdonian,  born  for  fame. 

Gave  up  bis  bst  boors  to  egregious  ahome.    Dapes. 

How  perishable  is  human  famel  How  transt- 
toiy  is  numan  grandeur.  like  a  star  oo  the 
rerge  of  the  honzoa,  they  dazzle  iu  the  saze  of 
tlie  world  for  a  moment,  and  then  sink  iorerer 
in  the  abyss  of  darkness.  No  conqueror  ever  yet 
shook  tfaie  world  with  his  triumphs,  or  beheld 
captive  nations  kneeling  at  his  feet,  that  was  not 
doomed  to  go  down  and  be  kwt  in  the  vortex  of 
revolutions.  The  renowned  ^neas,  the  terror 
of  the  sons  of  Grecian  heroism,  he  who-  bore 
upon  his  back  the  old  Anchises  from  the  flaming 
towers  of  Troy,  became  a  wanderer  in  the  world, 
an  exile  from  the  land  he  loved;  and  at  last 
proved  recreant  to  the  love  and  lavish  kindness 
of  the  bnlUant  and  beautiful  Dido.  The  name 
of  .^eas  lives  only  in  the  song  of  VirgiL  The 
mad  Macedonian  snatched  the  glittenn^  spear 
from  the  hand  of  his  victorious  faUier^ancrastoD- 
ished  mankind  with  the  brilliaix;e  of  his  unbound- 
ed achievments.  Standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
pyramids  of  £gypt,  be  saw  the  world  in  chains, 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  millions  trembliii|[  at 
the  nod  of  one  ambitious  man.  Seventy  cities, 
as  if  fay  magic,  sprang  into  existence.  But  where 
is  Alexander,  and  where  those  cities  that  arose 
at  his  bidding?  Alas!  be  has  long  since  fallen  the 
victim  of  dS>auchery  and  micSiight  revel,  and 
the  ruined  towers  of  the  last  city  are  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and  are  still  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
eternal  l^ile.  Alexandria,  once  the  seat  of  com- 
merce and  science,  of  opulence  and  the  arts,  has 
now  grown  j^ray  with  years:  no  vestige  of  her 
once  gigantic  library  exists,  and  the  noiseless 
tooth  of  time  is  at  wo;*k  in  the  crumbling  waUs 
of  ber  temples,  which  tlio  proud  architect  vainly 
ima^ned  wwild  stand  as  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  fame.  The  desolating  hand  of  time  has 
destroyed  every  trace  of  his  temple  and  his  tomb, 
and  left  nothing  but  the  imperishable  page  of 
historjr  to  record  the  wrecks  of  his  renown  and 
the  ruin  of  his  race.  The  barbaixms  Turk  now 
surt«ys  from  his  Seraglio  and  the  Seven  Towers, 
the. vast  empire,  once  swayed  by  the  mighty 
house  of  Macedonia,  and  revels  in  tlie  garaens 
where  the  conqueror  of  the  world  once  sought 
his  voluptuous  repose.  His  fate  has  been  no  hap- 

E'er  than  that  of  his  horse^  Bucephalus,  both 
ive  triumphed  in  their  pnde,  and  both  have 
gone  down  to  the  dust,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
world  to  wonder  at  but  their  naked  names,  and 
nothing  for  the  moralists  of  posterity  but  to  re- 
flect on  'the  entmnity  of  their  crimes  and  their 
cooquests. 

The  next  page  in  the  progress  of  history,  pre- 
sents two  of  the  bravest  and  most  brilliant  heroes 
that  ev^r  waded  through  blood  to  conquest,  or 
loaded  the  limbs  of  liberty  witii  galling  chautt. 


Cassar  was  ambitioas  and  Cassar  was  viotonooB.^ 
But  after  having  conquered  the  world,  and  maim- 
ed and  murderni  millions  of  mankind,  he  fell  be- 
neath the  dagger  of  his  adopted  son.  a  victim  to 
his  ambition,  m  the  very  scene  of  his  greatest 
triumph;  and  the  garland  that  graced  his  brow^ 
the  very  next  moment  adorned  his  tomb.  Tha 
regal  robes  that  decked  his  person, and  the  royat 
gewgaws  that  glittered  on  his  breast,  which  were, 
a  moment  before,  the  goarantees  of  his  glory^ 
became,  at  the  base  of  rompev's  statne,  tm  tro* 
phies  of  the  grave.  Hannibal,  too,  the  glcHy  of 
Carthage  and  the  terror  of  Rome;  the  warrior 
and  statesman:  he  who  crossed  the  sublime  soli- 
tudes of  the  Alps,  never  before  attempted  by 
man,  became  an  exile,  and  was  betrayed  by  a 
heartless  prince,  in  whose  cause  hk  sword  had 
been  victoriously  wielded.  The  rival  of  Scipios 
like  him,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  rather  than  fall 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  had  long 
trembled  at  his  name.  Thus  a  cup  of  poison  ptU 
a  period  to  the  existence  of  a  man  whom  the 
world  mourned  and  admired,  and  whom  Rome 
at  once  dreaded  and  despised.  Oh  fame  what  a  * 
phantom  thou  art! 

Never  was  the  rise  and  ruin  of  any  individual 
so  conspicuous  as  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Flnntf 
into  the  very  vortex  oi  a  revolution,  he  rose  wi£ 
a  rapidity  unparalleled;  and  while  the  world 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  he  dashed  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  the  Bourbon,  and  calmly 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  France*  Fiom 
a  subaltern  to  a  sovereign,  and  from  a  cockade 
to  a  crown,  with  him,  was  but  a  step  and  almost 
the  work  of  a  moment  The  scenes  of  his  migfatjr 
career  changed  with  the  rapidity  of  those  m  a 
Camera  Obscura,  and  were  not  more  brilliant 
than  they  were  transient.  He  stretched  out  his 
mighty  arm  over  Egypt,  and  the  JEtheop  and  the 
Arab  became  as  harmless  as  the  embalmed  bo- 
dies of  three  thousand  ^tears.  The  land  of  oriental 
tombs  and  triumphs  became  die  trophy  of  his 
victorious  march,  and  with  Italy,  the  vOTy  Eden 
of  (he  arts  was  inscribed  on  the  long  list  of  hi» 
spdendid  achievments.  He  made  Paris  splendid 
with  the  spoils  of  other  cities  and  nations,  and 
filled  her  galleries  with  the  triumphs  of  the  art 
of  a  Raphael,  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  ode* 
brated  sculptorf  and  painters.  She  became  gor- 
geous with  the  wrecks  and  relics  of  Italian  gran- 
deur, and  in  the  midst  of  all  that  little  w(^  of 
glory,  sat  enthroned  the  mij^ty  Despot  of  Eu- 
rope. From  the  pinnacle  of  hb  glory  he  beheld 
once  powerful  kizigs  as  hb  subjects,  and  deserted 
thrones,  which  must  crumble  at  his  nod.  or  pas* 
into  the  poasessioD  of  those  on  whom  hb  own 
transcendent  genius  had  reflected  greatness^— 
Even  the  unbouodedpower  of  the  Pope,  acknow- 
ledged in  every  civilized  land,  passed  away  and 
vanished  in  the  vortex  of  that  revolution  he  had 
commenced;  uad  the  world  looked  on  astonished, 
while  a  native  of  Corsica  proclaimed  himself  the 
Emperor  of  Italy,  and  took  possession  of  the  citv 
of  the  Csssara.  Hb  mighty  march  was  onward, 
but  the  tide  of  fortune  once  changed;^  hb  descent 
was  as  rapid  as  hb  deration.  But  whether 
seated  on  tne  throne  of  the  ancient  Czars,  amid 
the  flaming  ruins  of  Moscow,  or  tt^versing  the 
bnniing  scolds  of  Numidia;  whether  batthng  at 
Austeniz,  or  heading  the  merry  danee  in  the  sa- 
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Idods  of  Paris,  he  was  itill  the  same  fearless  aod 
ambitious  conqueror,  still  &ke  same  grand  and 
l^oomy  genius. 

L&e  Henry  the  Eighth  of  En^^and,  be  repu- 
diated ooe  wife  to  ms^e  room  for  another,  out 
unlike  the  British  tyrant,  he  made  the  pope  a 
paiid^  and  pimp  to  bis  licentious  d^ires  ana  sa- 
crilegious inclinations.  The  same  pontift*  who 
thus  became  a  pander  to  his  passion,  and  whom, 
to  cap  the  climax*  he  had  crowned,  soon  found 
himself  imprisooea  by  that  power  which  he  him- 
self had  formerly  conferred. 

Not  more  transient  was  the  career  of  ambition 
which  Napoleon  pursued,  than  the  benefits  which 
he  oonferred  upcm  Europe.  That  be  conferred 
benefits  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  pages  of  his 
«wn  history  are  preznant  with  ampie  proof. 
Tliroafih  the  fear  of  his  irresistible  power  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  humbled,  and  the  autocrat  of 
the  north  became  more  lenient  to  the  nations  orer 
whom  he  had  tyrannized.  The  modem  feudal 
sysiem  which  had  sprung  from  the  goUiic  ruins 
of  the  dark  a^,  disappeared  before  the  light  of 
his  more  genial  principles,  and  the  nations  of 
Europe,  so  lon^  the  tools  of  tyrants,  awoke  to  a 
sense  or  the  ri^ts  and  dignity  of  mankind.  He 
«)oke,and  liberty walkedfbrth  in  the  gardens  of 
KMun  and  Portugal,  decked  and  adorned  with 
the  garlaiids  of  gratitude.  He  spoke,  and  super- 
stitioQ  was  entombed  in  the  terrific  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  long  been  sacred  to 
tyranny  aod  torture,  to  silence  and  despair. 

Behold  unto  him  a  son  is  born!  But  scarcely 
had  that  son  been  crowned  in  bis  cradle,  in  the 
name  of  his  fortunate  father,  ere  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  star  of  Napoleon's  glory  is  gone 
down  in  bkx>d  on  tfie  fatal  field  of  W  aterloo.  In 
that  hour  the  crown  which  he  had  crushed  upon 
the  head  of  another  crumbled  on  his  own,  and 
tfie  dirone  of  his  vast  rassel  empire  passed  awav 
like  the  phantom  of  a  noon-day  dream.  Witn 
him  fdl  the  host  of  soldiers  and  subalterns  whom 
he  had  made  sovereigns  in  the  da^of  his  glorious 
triumphs;  and  with  the  restoration  of  Oie  mo- 
Mochs  whom  Napoleon  had  dethroned,  disap- 
peared aU  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
CD  £Uirope.  Scarcely  had  three  years  passed 
away  ere  ewer(  trace  of  Napoleon*s  grandeur 
had  vanished  with  the  good  he  had  efiected,  and 
left  the  legitimate  monarchs  to  tyrannize  again, 
and  trample  on  the  necln  of  nations  which  he 
had  led  in  triumph  to  liberty. 

FaBen  and  deserted  by  fortune,  we  behold  the 
great  Napoleon,  the  terror  of  England  and  the 
scooi^  of  Europe,  wandering  an  exile  in  the 
ooontry  he  had  conquered,  and  an  outcast  from 
the  very  people  he  had  emancipated.  Such  is 
popular  farour-^uch  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. Ab  if  conscious  that  the  task  was  accom- 
ptisbed  for  which  heaven  designed  him,  he  gave 
himself  up  in  a  moment  of  despair,  to  the  very 
power  which  had  so  long  looked  with  terror  upon 
hn  triumphs,  and  so  long  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  his  arm.  Thrown  upon  a  bleak  and  barren 
island,  in  the  lone  solituae  of  the  ocean,  England 
doomed  kim  to  dwell,  for  whose  grand  and  mi^ty 
mind  a  world  was  not  too  wide.  England  Uius 
triumphed  over  the  downfall  of  a  man  whose  sin- 
gle voice,  in  the  day  of  his  glory,  had  struck  ter- 
ror to  tyrants,  and  made  nmlions  tremble.  Who 


can  withstand  ambition  in  despair?  The  great 
Napoleon's  mind  sunk  under  his  accummated 
miseries  and  misfortunes;  for  he  not  only  saw 
himself  fallen  but  the  prospects  of  his  son,  the 
darling  hope  and  inheritor  of  his  grandeur  and 
glory  blasted  in  the  bud;  and  he  went  down  to 
toe  ffrave  a  spirit-broken  roan.  Posterity  will 
worship  his  genius  and  wonder  at  the  brilliance 
of  his  career.  He  sleeps  in  a  barren  rock^a 
common  tomb  alone  tells  where  the  mishty  hero 
reposes— no  gorgeous  monument  recorcte  the  rise 
of  his  renown  or  the  wrecks  of  his  ruin. 

How  mournful,  how  melancholy  was  the  fate  . 
of  the  young  Napoleon!  Bom  with  the  star  of 
empire  on  his  breast,  and  crowned  in  the  cradle 
the  future  emperor  of  Italv  and  France,  he  lived 
to  see  his  mignt3[  father  fall  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  power,  and  with  him  all  the  splendid  prospects 
that  fortune  had  promised  to  himself.  He  lived 
to  find  himself  transported  to  an  unknown  land, 
where  a  dungeon  must  stay  the  stirring  of  ambi- 
tion, and  jeafousy  lord  it  over  the  first  aspiration 
of  genius.  Ay,  he  lived  to  feel  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  that  a  single 
word  or  wish  which  should  indicate  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  faUen  Napoleon,  would  subject  him 
to  a  surveillance  at  once  the  most  rigorous  and 
unrelenting.  Thus  situated,  the  young  Napdeon 
passed  his  days  in  inglorious  ease,  ana  approach- 
ed the  verge  of  manhood  with  a  mind  trammeled 
by  the  manacles  of  the  most  odious  of  all  despot- 
ism, the  tyranny  of  mind.  Whether  tlie  young 
Napoleon  possessed  the  genius  of  his  fallen  fa- 
ther I  know  not  But  be  it  so  or  not,  his  closing 
life  was  as  melancholy  as  his  birth  was  brilliant. 
What  we  have  never  ftossessed  we  mourn  not 
for,  but  that  from  which  we  have  fallen  is  re- 
membered with  a  lasting  regret,  and  calls  forth 
the  sympathy  of  manki^.  Philip  had  his  son 
Alexander— Ca»ar  his  adopted  son  Brutus,  and 
Napoleon  his  son  Napoleon  the  Second:  but  alas! 
how  fallen.  After  passing  a  life  of  constant  re- 
straint, he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  ere  man- 
hood had  marked  his  brow,  or  ambition  had 
roused  his  soul  to  a  s^mse  of  the  sublime  height 
from  which  he  had  fallen. 

Tet  not  more  various  were  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Napoleon  than  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
France  has  been  subjected.  Scarcely  had  Na- 
poleon fallen  ere  Louis  the  Eighteenth  brought 
back  to  the  throne  all  the  vices  which  had  been 
eradicated,  and  no  sooner  had  the  grave  closed 
over  him,  than  the  Count  d'Artois,  Charles  the 
Tenth,  seized  the  sceptre  and  attempted  to  ty- 
rannize over  the  very  people  who  had  so  recently 
learned  the  rudiments  of  liberty  in  the  school  oif 
the  great  Napoleon.  He  imagined  that  the  same 
chains  were  still  rattling  on  their  arms  that  his 
feudal  ancestors  bad  rivetted,  and  in  attempting 
to  add  another  he  lost  his  crown.  His  minions, 
the  tools  of  his  tyranny,  shared  perhaps  a  worse 
fate;  for  cut  off  from  the  world  and  divorced  from 
their  wives,  they  now  lie  immured  in  a  dungeon^ 
the  iron  doors  of  which  they  can  never  pass  but 
as  a  corse.  After  three  days,  in  which  the  sword 
of  hberty  was  drawn,  and  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  stamed  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  and 
best  citizens  and  soldiers,  the  flag  of  peace 
streamed  proudly  from  every  pinnacle,  and  the 
bleeding  nag  of  freedom  waved  triumphantly  on 
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the  walls  of  the  capitol.  They  triumphed  over 
the  pretended  dowmall  of  the  Bourhon  dynasty, 
and  immediately  led  to  the  throne  one  of  the  same 
line.  The  timidity  and  absence  of  decision  which 
characterize  Lcmis  Philip,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility that  he  can  long  wear  the  crown  or  sway 
the  sceptre  of  gay  and  gallant  France;  a  country, 
the  i>eopIe  of  which  are  proverbially  brare  and 
ambitions.  A  people  no  less  celebrated  in  the 
arts  than  in  arms,  and  who,  led  on  by  the  gallant 
Nanoleon,  carried  conquest  to  the  gates  of  Italy 
ana  Egypt,  and  saw  more  than  half  of  the  noblest 
nations  of  Europe  vanquished  by  their  valour. 

There  is  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  Louis 
Philip,  which  time  itself  can  never  obliterate. 
Vfhen  the  iron  hand  of  the  oppressor  prosti^ted 
the  Poles,  and  bleeding  humamty  called  upon  the 
roonarchs  of  Europe  for  mercy,  Louis  Philip 
heard  the  appeal  without  a  sigh,  smd  saw  Poland 
fall  without  a  tear.  When  me  French  people 
were  roused  to  madness  bv  the  cries  of  the  suf- 
fering,  and  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, the  coldness  of  Louis  Philip  and  his  minister 
repressed  their  ardour  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  Poland.  And  what  is  Poland  now? 
The  world  weeps  over  her  wretched  condition 
and  her  ruined  fortunes.  Not  only  are  her  fields 
red  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons,  but  a 
cruelty  more  intolerable  than  death  itself  is  now 
resorted  to  by  the  inhuman  Nicholas,  to  reveng^e 
her  patriotism,  and  it  would  seem,  to  extermi- 
nate  the  very  nationality  of  the  Poles.  I  allude, 
with  horror,  to  the  banishment  to  Siberia  or 
thousands  of  Polish  children,  whose  crimes  con- 
sist in  the  patriotism  of  their  fathers.  It  b  a  deed 
worthy  of  a  demon.  What  heart  but  one  dead  to 
feeling  could  behold  ttie  agony  of  maternal  love, 
whilst  dragging  from  her  her  only  son,  the  hope 
of  her  decOning  years,  and  not  melt  into  compas- 
^n!  Even  at  thia  moment  perhaps  the  idolized 
boy  has  just  bid  his  mother  the  agonizing  adieu, 
and  has  joined  the  throng  who  are  doom^  to  the 
deserts  of  Siberia,  sad  exiles  in  the  spring  of  life, 
destined  never  again  to  behold  the  face  of  their 
friends,  or  the  flowery  fieltb  of  their  native  coun- 
try.  We  are  told  that  two  boys,  sons  of  General 
Aoenstein,  were  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las to  be  Bent  off  with  hunmreds  of  others  to  Sibe- 
ria. The  mourning  mother  memorialized  the 
tyrant,  and  begged  him  to  spare  her  the  younger 
son.  To  this  she  received  no  consolatory  answer. 
She  then  implored  him  in  the  name  of  nature, 
and  of  God  and  mercy,  to  spare  her  the  agoniz- 
ing calamity  of  having  her  last  hope  torn  from 
her  bleeding  heart  The  tyrant  returned  a  brutal 
threat  as  an  answer.  Finding  that  her  last  hope 
bad  fled,  and  Ibat  her  darling  child  was  doomed 
to  be  torn  from  her  bosom  By  the  ruffians  who 
stood  round,  yet  moro  tender  than  the  tyrant 
who  condemned  her  children,  she  kissed  her 
guiltless  boy,  and  then,  in  the  agony  of  the  mo- 
ment, seized  a  dagger  and  plunged  it  to  his  young 
h^irt.  Imagine  her  feelings  when  ^  quivering 
body  of  her  boy  fell  bleeding  at  her  feet.  Oh, 
God,  it  was  a  scene  calculated  to  touch  even  the 
heart  of  the  tyrant  himself.  And  this  was  a  taste 
of  tjrranny!  Ay,  this  was  for  the  crime  of  the 
&ther,  who  had  nobly  bared  his  bosom  in  die  field 
of  freedonu  and  resisted  a  tyrant  whose  meroy  is 
misery,  ana  whose  kindest  boon  is  banishment. 


When  I  remember  that  I  was  bom  in  this  re- 
public, I  rejoice.  Let  the  miseries  of  ihe  once 
nappy  and  powerful  Poland  stimulate  our  coun* 
trymen  to  union  and  the  love  of  liber^^,  for  if 
once  that  love  languishes,  and  the  \ynnt  sets 
foot  upon  our  soil,  that  moment  the  fkbrio  of  our 
freedom  totters  to  its  fall.    We  have  cause  to  be 

Eroud  of  our  prosperity,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
and  down  to  posterity,  untarnished,  the  glonous 
gift  which  our  ancestors  assigned  us,  sealed  with 
Qieir  sacred  blood.  MILFORD  BARD. 

THE  CUP. 

BY  EDWARD  OAMAOB,  ESQ. 
There  is  a  Cup  of  Lm : 
The  little  prints  that  stud  the  threshold  o*er. 
Are  of  the  feet  of  such  as  came  to  drink. 
Fresh  in  their  natal  hour— whose  infant  lipv 
Eschewed  the  tnstc.  and  perished  on  its  brink ! 
There  is  a  Cup  of  Bliss  : 
It  mantles  bright^  and  sends  its  foam  alofl. 

And  calls  for  flowers  to  twine  its  sparkling  brim. 

The  young,  gay,  Iteautrons,  happy  dance  around, 

Nor  ken  the  shapes  that  'neath  its  surface  swim. 

There  is  a  Cup  of  Weaith, 

With  worthless  tinsel  deck'd.    The  ignoble  crowd. 

That  cringe  about  the  glittering  falkcy, 
NeVr  rise  so  high  as  taste  the  current  proud, 
Yet  pine  to  share  its  splendid  misery. 
Of  Poverty— a  Cup : 
And  the  pale  rank  grass  wares  its  hated  sward. 

For  earth's  best  souls,  thick  o'er  its  sickly  brow ; 
Tis  genius's  birth  gift— bnmble  worth's  reward. 
For  them  that  midst  its  turbed  waters  flow. 
Glory  hnth  4oo  her  Cup : 
She  li(U  it  to  the  skies !  and  onward  rush 

Contending  throngs,  o'er  mountain,  rale,  and  flood, 
She  views  their  flashing  hotts  each  other  crush; 
Grinds  them  to  dust,  then  Gils  it  with  their  blood ! 
Tbei«  is  a  Cup  of  Trarj. 
With  oziers  bound,  and  planted  on  the  grave; 

Thither  the  'reft  and  desolate  repair. 
With  duteous  drops  hs  pearly  front  to  lave, 
And  swells  the  crystal  store  that  glistens  there ! 
For  still  roand  sorrow's  cup, 
Tis  meet  the  faint  and  weary  should  convene. 

To  cast  the  Cyprus  on  its  waters  clear— 
Descant  on  hopes  tliat  tripp'd  life's  fairy  green. 
And  the  stern  boor  that  first  enforced  a  tear. 
Oh,  Mkmort  !  thy  Cup. 
Thy  bruised  yet  precious  cup.  lonesome  I  sing ! 

Would  I  knew  not  to  dwell  on  thy  bright  bams. 
On  eyes  in  dust— smiles  fled  on  misery's  wing. 
And  lips  in  clay  that  talk  with  all  my  dreams  I 

Well,  there's  a  Cup  of  Dcatb  : 
"And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by .^' 

Its  magic  ed^  once  kiss'd,  we  dream  no  more. 
But  wake  to  day  that  knows  no  sunset  sky. 

And  beach  our  prow  on  unimagin'd  shore ! 

Seasons  op  wrr — The  greatest  wits  have  their  ebbs  and 
flows:  ihcy  are  sometimes  as  it  were  eshausted,  then  let 
them  neither  write  nor  talk,  nor  aim  at  ftiteitaining.  Should 
nmansiogwhcnhehasacold?  Shoukl  he  not  wait  till  he 
recovers  his  voiceP  .      i^f^tMt^ 
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&HVI1BW  OF  insi¥  BOOKS* 

7^  IJoet  ami  ExphiU  of  BanditH  and  Robbers 
tnaUParitofOieWorld.  ByC.  Mac  Far- 
tABe^Esq. 

Mr.  Mac  Farl  ane  roost  truly  observes,  that 
**  there  are  feir  subjects  that  interest  us  more  ge- 
nerally than  the  adventures  of  robbers  umI  ban- 
ditti. In  our  infancy  they  awaken  and  rivet  our 
attention  as  much  as  the  best  fairy  tales;  and 
when  our  happy  credulity  in  all  thii^fs  is  woftilly 
abated,  and  our  faith  in  the  supernatural  fled, 
we  still  retain  our  taste  for  the  adventurous  deeds 
and  wild  lives  of  brigands.  Neither  the  iiilness 
•of  years  nor  the  maturity  of  experience  and 
wondiy  wisdom  can  render  us  insensible  to  tales 
of  terror  snch  as  fascinated  our  childhood,  nor 
preserve  ns  from  a '  creeping  of  the  fleth*  at  we 
read  or  listen  to  the  narrative  containing  the  dar- 
iDf  exploitB  of  some  robber-chiefl  his  wonderful 
a^ress,  his  narrow  escapes,  and  his  prolonged 
crimes,  seated  by  our  own  peaceful  hearth." 

This  taste  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a  perusal 
of  these  volumes,  which  are  full  of  perilous  ad- 
venture, hair-breadth  escapes,  and  shocking 
murders;  and  we  have  only  to  entreat  that  our 
readers  will  not  peruse  the  remainder  of  this  co- 
lumn till  after  dark,  that  they  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  horrors  we  are  about  to  lay  before 


THB  BANDIT'S  TBS9T. 

**•  A  young  man,  who  had  been  several  years  an 
outlaw,  on  the  violent  death  of  the  chief  of  the 
troop  he  belonffed  to,  aspired  to  be  Gapo-bandito 
in  his  stead.  He  had  gone  throush  his  noviciate 
with  honour^  he  had  shewn  both  'cunning  and 
eonrage  in  his  calling  as  brigand,  but  the  supre- 
nmoy  of  tbe  band  was  dispute  with  him  by  otbm, 
and  tbe  state  of  the  times  bade  the  robbers  be 
specially  careful  as  to  whom  they  elected  for  their 
leader.  He  must  be  the  strongest-nerved  feilow 
of  tibe  set !  The  ambitious  candidate  offsred  to 
give  any,  even  tbe  most  dreadful  proof  of  his 
strength  of  nerve;  and  a  monster  among  his  com- 
panions proposed  he  should  go  to  his  native  vil- 
lage and  murder  a  voung  eiri  to  whom  he  had 
hSea  formerly  attached.  ^1  will  do  it.'  said  the 
rufSan,  who  at  once  departed  on  his  infernal  mis- 
sioo.  When  he  reached  the  village,  he  dared  not 
pesent  himself,  having  begun  his  crimes  there 
tnr  murdering  a  comrade :  be  skulked  behind  an 
oU  stone  fountain,  outside  of  the  village,  until 
near  sunset,  when  the  women  came  ^rth  with 
theircopper  vases  on  their  heads  to  get  their  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  fountain.  His  mistress  came 
carelessly  gossipping  with  tbe  rest  He  could 
have  shot  her  wiUi  his  rifle,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
pursuit,  and  wanted  besides,  tiihe  to  secure  and 
cany  off  a  bloody  trophy.  He  therefore  remain- 
ed quiet,  only  hoping  that  she  might  loiter  behind 
the  rest.  She,  nowever,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
balance  her  vessel  of  water  on  her  head,  and  to 
take  the  path  to  the  village,  whither  all  the  gos- 
sips soon  followed  her.  n  hat  was  now  to  be 
done?  He  was  determined  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  and  consummate  tbe  heUish  crime.  A 
child  went  by  tbe  fountain  whistling.  He  laid 
down  his  rifle,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  little  villa- 
ger, and  presenting  himself  to  him,  gave  him  the 
nliquary  be  bad  worn  round  bis  neck  for  years, 
9* 


and  which  was  well  known  to  his  mistreu,  and 
told  him  to  run  with  it  to  her.  and  tell  her  an  old 
friend  desired  to  speak  with  her  at  the  fountain. 
The  child  took  the  reliquary^  and  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver which  the  robber  gave  him  on  his  vowing  by 
the  Madonna  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter  in 
the  village  before  one  hour  of  the  night,  and  ran 
on  to  the  village.  The  robber  then  retired  be- 
hind the  old  fountain,  taking  his  rifle  in  his  hand, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out,  lest  his  mistress 
should  betray  him,  or  not  come  alone.  But  the 
affectionate  giri,  who  might  have  loved  him  stiU, 
in  spite  of  his  guilt,  who  might  have  hoped  to  ren- 
der nim  succour  on  some  urgent  need,  or,  per- 
haps, to  hear  that  he  ¥ras  penitent  and  anxious 
to  return  to  society,  went  alone  and  met  him  at 
the  fountain,  where,  as  the  bells  of  the  village 
church  were  tollinff  the  Ave  M^a,  her  lover 
met  her,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart!  The  mon- 
ster then  cut  off  her  head,  and  ran  away  with  it 
to  join  the  brigands,  who  w«re  obliged  to  owa^ 
that  after  such  a  deed  and  suchaproof  as  be  pro- 
duced, he  was  worthy  to  be  tbeii  chief.'' 

From  the  .Saturday  Ereniflg  Post. 
SO.VG  OF  THE  CORSAIR. 

m  go  whereat  even  the  primrose  is  blooming, 
And  gather  its  flowers  to  etrew  on  thy  bead; 

ril  bring  the  rose,  in  the  glow  of  the  morning, 
Bcfhre  the  last  sparkling  dew-drop  bis  fled. 

rj  go  where  the  deep  wave  of  ocean  is  niBhing, 
And  if  it  haa  pearls  that  are  worthy  oftliee. 

Will  bring  iheo  as  fair  one,  a«  ever  gieen  blushing 
Maidens  ofocein  wear  under  the  aoa. 

Could  I  fly  where  tbe  gems  of  the  mountain  are  sparkilog. 
And  take  from  its  treararoa  a  gifl  fbr  ray  bride ! 

Or  take  where  in  depths  of  the  desert  lie  darkling, 
Tlie  purett  of  diamonds  to  place  by  her  side ! 

We*U  ranm  orer  ocean,  *mid  havoo  and  slsugthcr, 
For  treasures  of  enrth.  which  shall  ever  be  thine; 

For  dearer  than  diamonds,  or  pearls  of  the  water. 
Art  thou  to  this  wild  roving  spirit  of  mine. 

J^orth  Pturharen,Jan.  INDIAN^ ARD. 

THE  MOTHER.— A  SKETCH. 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLEB,  ESQ. 

Early  in  one  of  (hose  beautiful  morning  of  last 
May,  that  called  forth  from  the  city  so  much 
of  its  youth,  beauty,  and  even  its  decrepitude, 
to  inhaJe  ana  gratify  a  refined  taste,  1  was  riding 
leisurely  along  the  narrow  road  that  skirts  the 
SchuylkiU,  ammt  a  mile  abcwe  the  princely  and 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Pratt  Solitude  and 
the  darkening  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
gave  a  solemnity  to  the  scene,  that  even  those 
whom  grief  and  habits  of  reflection  render  fond 
of  retirement,  so  dearly  lore.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  leares  of  the  branches  that 
stretched  across  the  pathway.  It  was  the  true 
silence  of  nature  in  ner  secret  places,  and  the 
mind  undisturbed  by  outward  objects  ffrew  busy 
in  the  solitude.  An  opening  in  the  bushes  on 
the  left,  showed  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  &6 
opposite  banks  of  the  rirer,  just  touched  widi  tbo 
yeUow  tints  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  dew  ^<ems 
upon  its  luxuriant  grass  glanced  its  beams  m  all 
their  prismatic  bc»tuty]  but  below  and  between. 
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the  mist  of  die  niflfat,  setOing  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  river,  bid  the  placid  stream,  or  rolled  hea- 
vily off  towards  the  opening  of  a  distant  interval. 
And  such,  thought  1,  as  I  checked  my  horse  to 
contemplate  the  scene,  such  is  my  course— dark- 
ened now  and  solitary ;  but  beyond  me,  and  be- 
yond this  life,  are  scenes  of  happiness  lit  up,Uke 
that  hill,  with  the  rays  of  hope  and  promise ;  yet 
between  me  and  those  oijoyments  lies  a  feaml 
passage,  darkened  by  the  mists  which  the  night 
of  Ignorance  has  caused  to  settle  upon  it;  deep 
and  dangerous  as  my  errings  hare  made  it  A 
train  of  reflections  was  fulowinff — ^reflections 
such  as  one  who  had  sat  for  monflis  in  the  con- 
templations of  near  approaching  decay,  may  be 
supposed  to  indulge,  when  my  eye,  dropping 
from  the  sun-lit  emmence  above,  rested  upim  an 
object  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  us  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  river.  A  slicht  breeze 
dissipated  the  mist  from  the  spot,  and!  discover- 
ed a  female,  apparently  lifeless,  stretched  on  the 
ground. 

Alighting  from  my  horse,  I  approached  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  woman,  when  she  raised  her 
head  suddenly  from  the  little  eminence  upon 
which  it  had  rested,  and  showed  a  face  that  had 
once  been  beautiiul,  marred  by  continual  sor- 
row, and  inflamed  by  reeent  indulgence  of 
grief. 

With  a  hasty  apok>gy  for  what  might  appear 
an  impertinent  intrusion,  and  prororing  what 
aid  I  could  bestow,  if  any  shovud  be  nc^ed,  I 
withdrew  a  few  yaros ;  but  whether  the  lady  felt 
that  there  was  something  in  her  appearance  and 
situation  that  required  explanation,  or  whether 
my  wasted,  consumptive  form,  and  hollowed  sal- 
low cheek  f(H>bade  a  thought  d  intrusion,  and  in- 
Fited  confidence,  I  cannot  tell— she  hastily  ad- 
justed her  hair  and  dress,  and  beckoned  me  with 
the  solemnity  of  grief  to  approach.    With  those 
feelings  that  affliction  ever  excites,  I  complied 
with  the  intimation,  and  soon  discovered  that  1 
was  in  the  company  of  one  for  whom  education 
and  affection  had  done  much,  but  deep  and  last- 
ing sorrow  more.    I  respectfully  tendered  anew 
to  the  female  whatever  assistance  ber  circum- 
stances might  demand  and  mine  would  allow. 
**  I  am  alone,"  she  said,  '^  in  the  world,  and  the 
little  that  nature  requires  is  easily  obtained.  All 
that  life  had  valuable,  has  been  taken  from  me ; 
and  death  which  to  some  is  a  dreadful  considera- 
tion, I  contemplate  with  ple$tsing  satisfaction 
while  I  wait  it  with  resigned  patience.  Not  my 
afflictions,  but  their  consequences,  have  ore- 
pared  me  for  that  event;  and  I  look  with  plea- 
sure to  the  rapidly  approaching  time  when  i 
shall  lie  beneath  the  hulock  from  which  1  have 
now  risen,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  call  me  back 
to  the  bitterness  of  my  earthlv  lot  All  that  was 
dear  to  me  in  life  is  there,  and  where  my  earthly 
treasures  are  deposited,  there  my  heart  is  sdso." 
I  learned  from  the  laay,  that  her  husband  luid 
left  England  with  a  view  of  eetablisbinff  himself 
in  this  country ;  and,  after  residing  in  rhiladel- 
phia  a  few  months  he  sent  to  her  a  letter,  ac- 
quainting her  with  his  prospects  of  business,  di- 
recting her  to  dispose  of  whatever  property  she 
had,  and  to  come  with  the  children  to  him.   She 
complied  with  his  request,  and  arrived  in  Ame- 
rica ten  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 


A  stranger  and  a  widow,  unused  to  depend 
upon  hers^,  she  at  first  almost  sunk  beneath  , 
the  afflictive  stroke  of  Providence;  but  the 
claims  of  five  children  called  a  mother  to  a  sense 
of  ber  duties.  She  exerted  herself,  but  still 
found  that  the  little  remaining  of  her  limited 
store  was  daily  wasting,  *'  and,'/  said  she,  *'  1 
knew  not  the  power  that  would  give  the  prolific 
blessing  to  the  last  measure  of  meal  in  my  bar- 
rel, or  that  could  bid  me  still  pour  out  abun- 
dance from  a  widow's  exhausted  cruse.  To  pro- 
tract life  then,  scarcely  able  to  save  it,  I  left  the 
city  and  took  yonder  miserable  hut,  that  had 
been  deserted  by  a  family  of  blacks.  Here  with 
rigid  economy  and  unsparing  labour,  1  mi|^t 
have  raised  my  children,  imparting  to  them  the 
rudiments  of  an  useful  education,  nut  your  cli- 
mate, at  best  unfriendly  to  health,  and  rendered 
still  more  deleterious  oy  our  congruity  to  the 
river,  and  exposed  to  the  morning  and  evening 
moisture,  proved  too  powerful  for  my  children. 
The  eldest  wasted  away  with  racking  chills  or 
almost  shrivelled  by  burning  fevers,  expired  in 
my  arms,  with  a  blessing  upon  me  mincled  with 
his  last  accents.  We  laid  him  here  in  the  grave,, 
and  when  the  dirt  was  heaped  over  him,  I  re- 
turned to  renew  my  watchings  with  the  next 

**  Death  was  busy  with  my  household:  in  three 
months  four  of  my  chil<^ren  were  brought  to  this 
spot.  And  perhaps  the  last  woukl  have  been 
vHth  them,  but  for  a  change  of  the  atmosphere 
that  checked  the  progress  of  disease.  How 
strong  is  a  mother's  fove!  All  the  affection 
which  had  difiused  itself  over  my  four  children, 
had  centred  with  deep  intensity  upon  him  that 
had  been  spared,  my  youngest  boy.  Let  a  mo- 
ther indulge  her  fimdness.  He  was  beautiful ; 
poverty  hsS  not  crushed  his  spirits ;  and,  kno^* 
ing  little  of  other  joys,  he  had  moulded  even  his 
chddish  sports  to  my  wishes.  How  often,  as  I 
threw  back  the  clustering  curls,  to  impress  upon 
his  polished  forehead  a  mother's  loss,  has  my 
heart  ached  at  the  thought  that  we  must  sepa- 
rate $  that  before  long  1  must  be  with  those  dear 
ones  that  had  gone,  and  then  who  would  watch 
over  my  Albert.  The  cold  charities  of  pubUc 
provision,  meted  out  to  him  among  a  squalid 
race,  cradled  in  misery,  and  nurture  in  crime; 
what  were  these  to  one— poor,  poor  indeed,  but 
endowed  witii  an  appetency  for  good,  and  taught 
to  love  virtue,  not  for  its  reward,  but  for  its  ex- 
istence^ 

*'  It  is  now  three  weeks  since,  finding  some 
necessity  to  visit  the  seat  of  our  opulent  nei^- 
hour,  1  left  my  Albert  in  care  of  the  house,  with 
especial  charge  to  guard  the  little  enclosure. 
My  errand  was  unusually  fortunate :  and  as  1 
hastened  home  I  thought  of  the  delight  that  my 
child  would  evince  on  contemplating  an  acquisi- 
tion, which  by  the  kindness  of  a  lady,  I  had  made. 
I  thought  of  the  smile  that  was  to  play  over  ids 
features,  as  he  ^Mnikl  come  bounding  along  the 
pathway  to  greet  my  return,  and  aid  me  in  car- 
rying my  well  stowed  bundle. 

'*  lapproached  the  house,  but  Albert  did  not 
appear.  I  looked  when  he  should  spring  from 
behind  a  tree  to  surprise  me.  and  even  conned 
the  litUe  monition  which  I  should  give  him  for 
the  rudeness  that  yet  could  not  offend.  He  was 
perhaps  studying  his  lesson,  and  did  not  think  of 
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myv^ttuniiiig;  for  childreii  forget  often,  very 
onen,  wheo  a  parents  heart  yearns  most  for 
than.  Agitated  with  undefinable  fears,  I  hast- 
ened forwanii  and  when  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  hoose,  I  discovered  my  lamb  sitting  ajad  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  For  the 
moment  the  blood  curdled  at  my  heart,  and 
thoufihtB,  thick  cominf^  and  fearful  passed  my 
mind  with  a  rapidity  that  none  but  a  parent^^ 
afflicted  and  suffering  parent,  can  know."  The 
woman  paused,  and  laying  her  hand  aa  my  arm, 
said  inquiringly—"  You  are  a  father?" 

I  bowed  assent 

^  And  hare  mourned  the  loss  of  a  child?"  again 
diea^ed. 

The  tear  that  smote  her  hand,  as  it  still  rested 
en  my  arm,  toid  her  that  I  could  sympathise  with 
her. 

*^  I  may  then  proceed  .for  only  to  a  parent  may 
a  parent  tell  her  woes.  But  stiff  you  cannot  know 
it  alL  No,  a  mother  enly,  only  a  mother  may 
driflkofthatcup'!  Oh !  hew  a  mother  kwes  her 
bov— and  that  one,  one  spared  from  all— I  have 
held  fiim  to  my  bosom  In  moments  of  deep  feel- 
ing, when  sorrow,  poverty  and  despair  have 
^htUed  every  current  firom  the  heart  I  have 
^eased  my  Albert  there,  and,  one  by  erne,  the 
remembrance  of  those  fled  away,  a  smile  lighted 
up  my  countenance,  and  the  blood  gushed 
through  niy  reins  with  tne  elastic  play  of  youth. 

"  But  let  me  not  weary  you—I  stepped  to- 
wards the  child — he  was  asleep.  I  gazed  with 
a  mother's  fondness,  and  widi  a  motor's  pride. 
The  sun  was  pouring  his  setting  beams  upon  his 
&ce,  and  the  wind  scattered  the  curls  of  that 
hair  that  lay  in  such  profusion  on  his  shoulders. 
I  kneeled  to  kiss  and  oless  the  boy,  and  thanked 
Qod  tiiat  he  was  spared  me. 

^  Hiat  ni(^t  Albert  awoke  with  a  hoarseness, 
and  other  indications  of  a  cold,  caught  probably 
whSe  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  1  resorted  to  the 
usual  appHcataons,  but  in  vain.  The  next  day 
saw  him  worse,  and  the  meifical  adviser,  who  vi- 
sited him  on  the  third  day,  expressed  serious  ap- 
prehensions. Let  me  hasten  to  a  close.  The 
night  succeeding,  as  I  sat  with  my  Albert  on 
mv  knees,  I  noticed  that  the  filmy  whiteness 
which  had  rested  on  his  eyes  during  the  day ^  had 
passed  off;  they  were  briluant  beyond  the  bnght- 
ness  of  health.  I  kfiew  the  approaches  of  death 
loo  wen  to  be  deceived,  yet  I  gazed  with  ago- 
nizing intensity.  The  hunp  poured  a  pale  light 
vpen  tiis  Tisage,  over  which  me  hectic  flush  was 
paesinff .  *  Mother,  dear  mother.'  died  away  half 
articu&ted  by  the  angel:  a  sliffht  convulsion 
distmied  his  lif>,  and— I  was  left  alone. 


When  the  physician  came  the  next  morning,  he 
found  me  sittmg  in  my  chair,  and  Albert  on  my 
knees. 

•*  They  buried  him  here— here  with  all  my 
flock — aH  in  one  grave— over  which  I  kneel  so 
often  that  not  one  l^ade^rf  grass  springs  above 
them— nor  must  it— the  earth  will  soon  be  re- 
moved for  roe;  and  wh«a  I  sleep  with  my  babes, 
the  grass  will  grow  over  us ;— lor  there  will  be 
none,  no,  not  one,  to  shed  a  tear  upon  our  rest- 
ingplace — for  I  am  alone — all,  all  alone."  < 

When  the  paroxysm  of  passion  had  passed 
off,  I  asked  whether  she  had  not  relations  in  Eng- 
land.   She  replied  in  the  negative.   A  brother 


and  her  oldest  son  left  that  country  for  India, 
more  than  twelve  years  since,  and  though  cer* 
tain  intelligence  or  their  death  had  not  l^ten  re- 
ceived, stiff  there  was  not  a  doubt  that  they  had 
fallen  victims  to  disease  incident  to  the  interior 
of  Hiodostan. 

When  I  turned  to  leave  the  scene  of  aflliction 
that  I  had  witnessed,  the  mist  of  the  morning 
had  passed  away  from  the  river,  and  the  whole 
width  of  the  stream  lay  before  me,  gUstening  in 
sflvery  whiteness  with  the  rays  of  tl^  rising  sun. 
Half  aa  hour  before,  absorbed  in  my  feehngs,  I 
had  likened  the  river  and  its  dark  fdds  of  mist, 
to  death ;  does  not  sympathy  in  the  woes  of  others 
diminish  the  burden  of  our  own  affliction,  and 
tend  to  chase  even  darkness  and  fears  firam  that 
passage  which  aU  must  tread ! 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  interview  which 
I  have  described,  an  advertisement  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  called  for  information  relative  to  a 
family,  the  description  of  which  answered  in 
many  particulars  to  that  of  the  afflicted  mother. 
I  called  at  the  **  Mansion  House"  for  the  adver- 
tiser, and  found  in  a  young  and  interesting 
stranger,  the  son  who  was  sof^osed  to  have  died 
in  India.  I  acquainted  him  in  haste,  with  the 
situation  of  Ids  famffy ,  and  could  scarce  restrain 
him  from  setting  out  immediately  to  find  his  pa- 
rent I  knew  too  weff  the  state  of  her  health  to 
allow  such  rashness. 

As  he  approached  the  abode  of  his  mother,  I 
proposed  alighting  first,  and  preparing  her  in 
some  measure  for  the  interview.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  opening  in  the  bushes  through  which 
I  had  first  discovered  her,  kneeling  beside  the 
unsodded  grave,  I  urged  niy  companion  to  pass 
on.  The  noise  of  ourliorses  disturbed  her;  she 
raised  her  head  and  a  sndle  of  recognition  rested 
upon  her  face  as  she  rose  to  meet  me. 

''  Stiff,"  said  she,  *^stffl,  Uke  Rachel  mourning 
for  my  children,  refusing  to  be  comforted." 

"  Yet  madam,"  said  I,  **  there  may  be  comfort ; 
the  survivors  may,  by  kindness  and  sympathy, 
teach  you,  if  not  to  mourn  the  loss  for  the  dead, 
at  least  to  live  for  the  tiving." 

^^  There  is  no  such  hope/^  said  she,  *^  I  can  say 
with  the  afflicted  one  ot  old — Lover  and  friend 
thou  hast  put  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaint- 
ance into  darkness." 

'*  But  you  mentioned  a  son  in  India." 

'*  I  mentioned  him  as  dead,"  said  she. 

"But,  madam,"  I  replied,  "I  have  reason  to 
believe,  nay  to  kpow.  that  he  did  not  die  at  the 
time  to  which  you  refer." 

*<  Does  he  Uve  now?  Is  he  alive?"  asked  the 
ipother  with  haste. 

^  The  young  roan  who  accompanies  me  has 
seen  your  son,  and  can  give  certain  information 
of  his  welfare.  ShaU  I  caff  him  hither,  or  wiU 
you  see  him  at  the  house?" 

^  Here,  even  here ;  my  home  is  on  the  grave 
of  my  children." 

I  stepped  to  the  road,  and  beckoned  to  the 
voung  mai).  He  approached  the  grave  in  some 
baste. 

^"  You  have  seen  my  son.  you  know  him — 

you  can  teU  me,  his  mother,  of  his  welfare?" 

The  youth  lifted  his  dark  eye,  swimming  with 
tears,  and  vainly  attempted  to  reply.  He  scarcely 
articulated  his  naij}^^  ^  mother  and  the  son 
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rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  loielt  doim 
into  a  coDYulsiTe  embrace  upon  the  grave,  the 
altar  of  her  momioff  sacrifice. 

When  the  son  attempted  to  rise,  his  mother 
fell  from  his  arms  pale  and  lifeless  l  The  gosh 
of  pleasure  had  been  too  strong,  she  had  breathed 
her  last  blessing  upon  the  m)som  of  her  son : 
and  now  lay  unconscious  of  joys  or  sorrows. 

The  son,  in  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  India. 

The  moUier  is  buried  with  her  child  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill;  and  many  3^oung  read- 
ers will  perhaps  lengthen  their  morninff  walk  in 
the  commg  summer,  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
rose  upon  the  bush  that  I  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave. 

—     ♦ 

From  the  New  York  Mirror. 
TO   A   MUSICAIi  BOX* 

BjfMssFimnyKmblc 
poor  Utde  sprite!  in  that  dark,  nariow  cell, 

0«ed,  by  the  bw  of  man's  redatlc 
Wth  thy  sweet,  liqaid  notes,  by  some  suong  spell, 

Compdled  lo  minister  to  his  delight ! 
'Wbence-^hfit  ait  thOu  ?— Art  then  a  fairy  wigbt, 

Canght  sleeping  in  some  lily's  snowy  bdl, 
'Where  thoil  hadst  crept,  to  rock  m  the  moonlight. 

And  drink  the  starry  dew  drops  as  they  fell  ? 
Say,  dost  thou  think,  sometimes  when  thou  art  singing, 

Of  thy  wild  haunt  upon  the  mountaiq's  brow. 
Where  thou  wert  once  to  list  the  deatli-bells  ringing. 

And  sail  upon  the  sunset's  amber  glow  f 
When  thou  art  weary  of  thy  o(l-toId  theme. 
Say,  dost  thou  think  of  the  clear,  pebbly  vtreara. 

Upon  whose  mossy  brink  thy  fellows  play. 
Dancing  in  circles  by  the  moon's  soft  beam, 
Hidbg  in  bk>9Soms  from  the  eun'a  fierce  gleam. 

Whilst  thou,  in  dsrkuess,  sing'st  thy  life  away? 
And  canst  thou  fed  when  the  spring  time  returns, 

Pilling  the  earth  with  fVagrancc  and  with  glee ; 
When  in  the  wide  creaUon  nothing  mourns. 

Of  all  that  lives,  save  that  which  is  not  free ! 
Oh,  if  thou  canst,  snd  we  could  hear  thy  prayer. 

How  would  thy  little  voice,  beseeching  cry 
For  one  short  draught  of  the  IVosh  morning  air. 

For  one  short  glimpse  of  the  clear,  azure  sky ! 
{'erchance  thou  sing'st  in  hopes  thou  shalt  be  free  ? 

Sweetly  and  patiently  thy  task  fulfilling; 
While  thy  sad  thoughts  are  wandering  with  the  bee, 

To  every  bud,  with  honey  dew  distilUng. 
That  hope  in  vain :  for  even  oouldst  thou  wing 

Thy  homeward  flight  back  to  the  greenwood  gay ; 
Thoud'st  be  a  shonnM  and  a  Ibrsoken  thing, 

'Mongst  the  companions  of  thy  happier  dlay. 
For  iairy  elves,  like  many  other  creatures. 

Bear  fleeting  memories,  that  come  and  go; 
Nor  csn  they  oft  recall  familiar  features. 

By  absence  touched,  or  clouded  o'er  with  wo. 
Then,  rest  content  with  sorrow;  for  there  be 

Many,  who  must  thst  lesson  learn  with  thee ; 

And  still  thy  wiM  notes  warble  dieerfuUy. 
Tfll,  when  thy  tiny  vofce  begins  to  fail. 
For  ^  lost  bliss,  sing  but  one  parting  wail, 

Bdot  little  sprite,  and  then  sleep  stlcctly. 

As  the  prickliest  leaves  are  the  driest,  so  the  pertest  fd- 
lows  ore  geoenlly  the  most  barren. 
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**And  she  will  be  his  bride; 
At  the  altar  he'JI  gi^e  her 
The  love  that  was  too  pure 

For  a  heartless  deceiver. 
The  work!  may  think  me  gay. 

For  my  feelings  I  smother. 
Oh !  thou  hsst  been  the  cause 

Of  this  anguish,  my  Mothsr."    . 

The  room  was  small,  but  the  splendid  and  al- 
most oriental  style  of  magnificence  with  which 
it  was  fumishedf,  left  not  a  doubt  that  it  was  the 
boudoir  of  some  fayourite  of  fortune:  the  carpet 
80  thick  and  soft,  that  Qie  heary  tread  of  the 
mailed  warrior  could  not  be  distinguisbed  irom 
the  soft  fairy  tread  of  beauty;  the  hm  and  yelret 
corered  couches,  the  large  mirrors,  the  sfdendid 
pictures,  whose  style  bespoke  them  from  no  less 
masters  than  Titian  or  Claude;  the  marble  ta« 
bles,  the  rich  curtains,  all  spoke  of  wealth,  taste 
and  elegance.  But  with  this  splendour  there 
was  a  certain  somediing,  which  told  the  inmate 
was  careless  or  indiffiBrent  to  it  alL  On  a  small 
centre  table  of  the  purest  Italian  marble,  stood 
a  rich  porcehun  vase  filled  with  rare  exotics;  but 
they  languished  and  looked  nearly  withei«d-^ 
books  and  engrarings  strewed  the  table,  but  they 
too  lay  tmtouched  smd  unopoied— a  guitar  and 
a  harp  stood  near,  but  sereral  of  the  strings  of 
both  were  broken.  On  a  beautifiilhr  arranged 
toilet  table  lay  a  casket  of  rich  and  sparkunc 
gems — ^the  casket  was  half  upset,  and  many  m 
me  trinkets  laid  strewed  about  in  confusion. 
Turn  now  from  this  minutia,  and  look  at  the  in- 
habitant of  this  apartment,  and  tell  me  if  happi- 
ness dwells  with  wealth  and  splendour.  On  a 
low  crimson  Ottoman  reclined  a  fair  being  who 
might  hare  been  thought  to  be  as  inanimate  as 
the  objects  around  her,  except  for  the  low  pas- 
sionate sob  that  at  times  burst  from  her  bosom, 
as  if  her  very  heart  were  breaking  she  was  even 
in  her  sorrow  an  exquisitely  beautiful  creature: 
her  fairy  and  perfect  form;  the  infant-like  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  her  complexion;  her  head  of 
Grecian  like  diffni^;  the  profusion  of  dark  curls, 
which  shadowed  without  concealing  the  intellec- 
tual loyeliness  of  her  pale  face,  all  bespoke  her 
loyely;  she  had  apparently  but  just  returned  from 
a  ball  or  party,  if  one  could  judge  hy  the  ele- 
gance and  costliness  of  her  dress,  which  was  of 
white  sflvered  crape,  confined  at  the  wrists  and 
waist  by  bracelets  and  a  girdle  of  pearb,  with  a 
rich  twisted  necklace  and  pendants  of  the  same; 
a  pearl  bandeau,  in  which  was  fastened  a  plume 
of^  white  feathers,  lay  on  the  floor  as  if  dropped 
fW>m  the  head  by  accident. 

^Tes.**  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  broken  Toice, 
''she  will  be  his  bride,  and  I— what  am  I~a  poor 
despised  creature,  looked  on  with  indifference, 
perhaps  with  hate,  by  the  being  I  feel  I  yet  adore 
—he  will  be  happy  while  I  am  miserable;  but  I 
desenre  it  all.  Oh,  that  I  could  die  and  be  at 
peace,"  again  she  wept  bitteriy.  A  low  tap  was 
beard  at  the  door,  and  before  she  had  time  to  re- 
fuse admittance,  a  fairy  form  ghded  into  the 
room,  and  in  a  moment  was  locked  in  her  arms. 
''My  own  sister,'*  "dearest  Helen,"  was  all  that 
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was  uttered  by  either  f<nr  some  moments;  at 
length  &e  viaitofr  rose  up  from  her  ferment  em- 
brace and  seated  herseu  on  a  low  stod,  at  the 
aide  of  the  coach,  while  her  sister,  (for  such  she 
was)  as  if  overcome  again,  sunk  back  in  her  re- 
clining position,  and  gave  Tent  to  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears,  still  claspinff  the  hand  of  the  fair  intruder 
in  her  own.  '^TelTroe,  my  own  Helen,  what  ails 
you— is  this  my  welcome,  after  months  of  sepa- 
tioo: — am  I  instead  of  meeting  with  your  own 
gladsome  smiles  to  be  greeti»i  with  tears.  Tell 
me,'*  she  continued,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  Uie  pale  cold 
foreh^td,  ^what  can  possibly  ail  you:  are  you 
sick;  you  cannot  be  unhappy,  surely,  or  your 
own  Cecile  would  long  ere  this  have  known  of 
your  griefs  and  flew  to  soothe  them:  if  you  are 
ill,  cteer  up  and  smile  upon  me,  and  your  own 
sister  shall  be  vonr  faithful  nurse.  With  so  kind 
a  husband,  and  all  else  yo'ur  heart  can  desire, 
you  must  be  happy."  "Happy,"  murmured  the 
mdy,  while  her  very  frame  seemed  shook  with 
the  a^gooy  those  words  called  up,  "happy—neyer 
in  tins  world— my  happy  days  are  over.  Cecite." 
She  seemed  quite  overcome,  and  Cecile  forbore 
to  answer  her,  lest  she  should  renew  sorrows 
which  she  wished  to  alleviate:  she  at  length  in- 
sensibly sunk  into  a  light  slumber,  whibt  the 
young  and  beautiful  bemg,  who  seemed  by  her 
Wight  and  radient  face  never  to  have  known 
sorrow,  bent  over  her  with  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
mother,  watching  her  sleeping  infant,  afraid  to 
move  lest  she  stMuld  disturb  the  sleeper.  She 
continued  in  her  kneeling  posture,  watching  the 
countenance  of  her  sbter.  "And  1  thought  she 
was  happy— no,  she  is  not,"  thought  the  gentle 
girU  ^  she  gazed  in  painful  silence  upon  uie  al- 
tered features  of  Helen.  Her  moans  and  inarticu- 
late murmurs  sometimes  escaped  from  her  as  if 
her  sleep  were  £aur  from  peaceful;  at  length,  after 
a  deeper  moan,  she  opened  her  languid  blue  eye& 
and  they  fell  upon  her  gentle  nurse,  "my  sister," 
she  exclaimed  with  a  mournful  smile,  "how  good 
you  are  thus  to  watch  over  me;  but  will  you  not 
retire,  it  is  late,  and  I  in  my  selfishness  had  for 


yon  are  so:  let  me  know  what  is  the  cause  of 
your  unhappiziess,  and  if  I  cannot  relieve,  at 
least  your  Cecile  can  weep  with  you."  Helen  bad 
risen  at  the  close  of  her  sister's  remark,  and  for 
a  minute  paced  the  room  with  ^uick  and  hurried 
tread,  as  if  to  escape  some  pamiul  recollection: 
at  length  seating  herself  by  a  low  window^  where 
the  moon  poured  her  silver  rays  upon  her  face, 
she  said,  "The  task  is  a  painful  one,  but  to  you 
I  have  long  wi^ed  to  speak  freely — ^yes,  it  will 
consde  me  to  know  there  is  one  to  sympathize 
with  me."  She  pressed  her  hand  forcibly  to  her 
bead,  as  if  to  still  the  throbbing  temples,  and  with 
a  low  faltering  voice  commenced,  "You  know  I 
am  your  semor,  by  several  years— you  know, 
too,  how  dearly  we  have  loved,  and  bow  bitter 
were  the  tears  we  shed  when  I  was  sent  for  home 
from  school,  and  obliged  to  be  parted  from  you: 
all  this  you  know;  but  you  know  not,  that  dearly 
as  I  loved  you,  my  sorrow  was  evanescent  I 
was  going  into  that  gay  world,  into  whose  scenes 
I  had  so  often  entei^  in  my  waking  as  well  as 


midnight  dreams— I  sighed  at  our  close  confine- 
ment to  studies,  our  simple  recreations,  and  our 
country  situation— I  wanted  to  visit  the  say  balls, 
parties,  theatres,  &c.  which  I  had  so  often  read 
of:  and  more  than  all  this,  I  earnestly  wished  to 
love  and  to  be  beloved.  With  all  these  thoughts 
thronging  in  my  young  heart,  can  even  Vou  won- 
der that  my  tears  were  soon  vanished.  You  know 
that  I  arrived  safely  at  my  mother's  splendid 
mansion,  and  she  received  me  with  a  mixture  of 
afiection  and  gratified  pride,  and  prophesied  I 
would  make  a  'brilliant  match.*  I  was  introduced 
to  the  gay  world,  and  entered  with  pleasure  into 
its  extravagancies  and  follies.  I  was  styled  beau- 
tify, known  to  be  wealthy,  and  was  therefore 
fdlowed  by  manyadmirer8,but  my  heart  remain- 
ed untouched.  iBren  then,  my  sister,  my  heart 
would  oft  times  pme  for  your  society,  and  I  would 
wish  myself  bacHc,  a  simple  happy  school  girl.  So 
true  it  is^  that  pleasures,  however  delightful  in 
imagination,  lose  much  from  constant  repetition. 
I  wished  for  someting  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  My 
mother  was  kind  and  1  respected  her,  but  her 
manners  were  not  calculated  to  gain  her  chil- 
dren's love,  and  consequently  she  was  not  my 
confidant.  Unhappy  situation  when  a  daughter 
may  not  confide  in  a  mother.  Who  so  suitable  a 
friend,  a  guide,  an  adviser  as  a  mother.  You 
may  remember  our  sweet  friend,  Rosa  £ve]3rn, 
who  was  married  shortly  after  I  left  school,  and 
for  whom  I  was  bridesnnaid;  it  was  at  her  happy 
home  that  I  first  met  her  cousin,  Eugene  Evelyn, 
that  I  first  knew  what  k>ve  was."  A  long  silence 
followed  these  words,  as  if  they  called  up  scenes 
too  painfully  pleasing  for  memory  to  dwell  upon. 
"Enough,  my  sister,  to  say  I  was  beloved  and 
loved  ctevotedly;  a  few  happy  months  flew  rimnd, 
and  then  I  was  awoke  from  my  dream  of  bliss— 
my  mother  was  petrified  and  enraged  at  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  destitute  of  all  that  she 
thought  made  an  alliance  desirable;  that  is, 
wealth  and  rank.  She  forbade  my  again  seemg 
Eugene.  Fear  not  duty  led  me  to  obey  her,  for 
oh,bow  will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that 
knowing  my  fortune  to  depend  entirely  up<m  my 
mother,  1  dared  not,  much  as  I  loved,  encounter 

Srivations  and  want  of  luxuries.  In  short,  I 
readed  poverty  (or  an  approach  to  it)  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  in  life.  I  received  from  my 
lover  many  letters  breathing  affection  and  ten- 
derness, and  conjuring  me  to  fly  with  him.'  4f,' 
he  said  in  one  of  his  letteis,  *if,  dearest  Helen, 
your  mother's  refusal  was  grounded  on  the  idea 
that  I  was  vicious  or  dissipated,  I  would  not  urge 
you  to  flight;  I  would  strive  to  convince  her  of 
her  error  and  gain  her  esteem:  but  no,  she  would 
sacrifice  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  her  daugh- 
ter, of  me,  for  what— because  I  possess  not 
wealth.  I  ask  not  your  fortune:  I  have  compe- 
tence, and  if  faithml  kyve  and  constant  endea- 
vour, on  my  part,  to  make  you  happy,  can  make 
up  for  the  luxuries,  the  splendour  of  your  home, 
then  consent,  my  own  love,  to  unite  your  fate  to 
mine.'  And  yet,  even  after  I  had  refid  these 
precious  lines,  I  became  another's — ^yes,  turn 
not  away,  sweet  sister;  relax  not  the  grasp  of 
those  dear  hands,  I  feel  too  deeply  my  own 
unworthiness,  to  bear  even  your  unintentional 
marks  of  sorrow.  Wrought  upon  by  my  habitual 
fear  and  respect  of  my  motner— won  upon  (I 
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blush  to  own  it)  by  the  sfdendid  presents,  the 
house,  the  et^^uipage  of  Sir  William  Ethrington, 
I  consented,  ID  an  e^il  hour,  to  become  his  bride; 
and  now,"  she  added,  breathing  lowhr,  as  if  the 
breath  came  from  the  very  recess  of  her  heart 
^'now  comes  the  heart-breaking  scene:— 1  had 
heard  that  Eugene  had  been  informed  of  my  con- 
duct and  my  marriage;  that  he  felt  that  his  lore 
had  been  thrown  away  upon  an  unworthy  object, 
and  consequently  he  felt  for  me  an  utter  ood- 
tempt  so,  at  least,  I  was  told.  It  has  now  been 
near  a  twelvemonth  since  my  marriage,  when, 
partly  to  gratify  my  husband,  and  partly  to  chase 
away  gloomy  feeungs,  I  consented  to  go  to  a 
larffe  party  this  evenuv  at  Lady  Raneluith's.— 
SirWilliam  was  forced  to  leave  me  at  the  door, 
as  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  I  entered  the 
brilliant  aparUnents,  blazing  with  lights  and 
beauty;  I  had  hardly  reachea  my  seat,  when  my 
eye  fell  upon— Eugene  Evelyn;  not  as  I  had  once 
teard  of  nim,  pale  and  dejected,  but  looking  as 
when  I  first  saw  him,  radient  with  smiles  and 
health.  On  his  arm  leaned  a  beautiful  delicate 
girl,  whom,  however,  at  that  time,  1  scarcely  ob- 
served, beinff  so  entirely  taken  up  with  watchmg 
Eugene.  He  did  not  see  me,  but  continued  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  lady.  As  I  stood 
in  a  deep  recess,  I  could,  unobserved  hy  any, 
watch  his  ever-varying  countenance:  and  ob, 
how  bitter  were  my  feelings  at  that  moment 
My  musical  powers,  which  jrour  fond  affiwtioo 
used  to  magnify  into  something  extraordinary* 
were,  even  m  the  gay  world,  in  reouiaition;  ana 
accordingly  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  many 
uraiog  me  to  play  and  sing.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  |3eMed  indisposition,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
I  at  length  consented  to  be  led  into  the  music- 
room,  Imping  that  I  was  not  perceived  by  Eu- 
Moe.  reehng  in  a  dull  mood,  I  ^tched  upon 
the  first  song  that  was  handed  me;  it  was  a  low, 
melanoholy  tune,  and  seemed  suited  to  my  fed- 
iQgt.'  It  ended  with  the  foUowiog  verse: 

**Gi»c  me,  of  cold  obliTioo^  wive, 

A  tlrauf  hu  in  aorrow^s  dtthoe  nd; 
My  hopw  are  thiiiiberinf  in  the  fnve: 
FiMt  are  the  drannt  whicfa  oaoe  ooold  fbd?* 

Much  agitated  afler  singing,  I  aroae  and  wis 
at  length  permitted  to  move  away,  while  a  lady 
took  my  place  at  the  piano.  *How  handsome 
Mr.  Evelyn  looks,*  said  a  voice  near  me.  I  in- 
▼olonlary  knked  up  and  encountered  the  earn- 
est lookof  Eugene— he  bowed  and  I  immediately 
tamed  my  eyes  away;  but  a  conversation  that 
happened  near  me,  attracted  my  sole  attention. 
It  was  about  him  who  akmelkwed.  Afterspeak- 
ing  for  some  tiflia  higUy  in  his  praisei  one  of  (be 
ladies  remarked*  ^do  you  know  that  a  is  a  posi- 
tive fact,  that  he  is  engaged  to  be  marvied  to  the 


lady  he  is  with?*  YesTl  bnurd  that  she  was  to  be 

ttiebride^the  blessed  bride  of  my  a 

I  fainted,  and  when  I  recofvered  it  was  to  ibd 


by  him,  whikt  the  fair 
wi^  hiin. 


was  gently  bal 
',  too  happy  okh 


my  burning  brow.    Oh 

inenl--woiad  that  I  had  died  even  then:  Vb  t  no. 
Mdi  a  blessed  fet  was  not  mine.  WhenbefbiiDd 
I  had  recovered,  he  resisnediM  totheannsoT 
Lady  Mary  Cknton,  windi  I  heaid  aa  tl»  name 


of  the  Iady«  He  asked  me  if  be  should  caU  my 
carriage;  I  gladly  assented,  and  taking  his  offer- 
ed arm  was  led,  more  dead  than  ahve,  to  the 
door.  As  he  lifled  me  in  the  carriage  he  pressed 
my  hand,  'You  have  my  forgiveness,  Hden,  I  am 
happy;  would  that  you  were  so  too.'  'Never, 
oh!  never,  shall  I  be  happy  again,  Eucene;  mv 
heart  is  breaking. '  He  ^ve  me  a  thrilliog  look 
of  pity:  even  yet  I  see  it! -pressed  my  hand  to 
his  lips  and  closed  the  door.  All  else  is  a  blank 
to  me  until  I  found  myself  here.'*  She  ceased 
and  leaned  her  burning  brow  on  &e  marble  slab, 
as  if  to  cool  it,  while  her  young  sister  wept  with- 

Sut  restraint  ''I  have  weaned  you  aunost  to 
eath,  my  own  sweet  Cecile,  let  us  both  kneel 
now  in  earnest  prayer,  even  as  when  we  were 
children  together,  luid  then  let  us  seek  a  little 
rest"  The  two  fair  sisters  knelt  down;  the  one 
in  her  single  innocence,  the  other  in  her  deep 
unhappioess,  and  remained  long  in  fervent  holy 
prayer.  When  they  arose,  tmnigh  their  eyes 
were  still  filled  with  tears,  there  was  a  hc^  se- 
renity visible  in  the  features  of  both,  lovely  to 
behold.  They  together  laid  down  to  court  a  lit- 
tle repose.  TirA  nature  at  length  sunk  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  late  in  the  day  ere  Cecile 
aw(^,  and  recalled  to  recollection  the  painful 
scenes  of  the  last  ni£|[ht  She  arose  gently  and 
stood  by  her  sister's  side.  ''How  lovely^  how  an- 
gelic she  kxAo!  and  what  a  swe^  smile  beams 
on  her  features.  I  cannot  wake  bar— sleep  on, 
sweet  sister  be  at  least  happy  in  your  dreams." 
So  saying,  she  stooped  over  her  and  pressed  her 
rosy  ups  to  (he  pale  forehead  of  a  corpse. 

When  Cecile  was  recovered  from  a  long,  dea> 
swoon«she  found  that  she  had  not  been  deceivecL 
Helen's  gentle  frame  had  sunk  under  the  press- 
ure of  misery;  and  though  she  mourned  for  her 
sister,  she  could  not  but  rejoice  tiiat  her  unhap- 
piness  was  at  an  end.  It  was  midnight,  when 
Cecile  went  to  take  a  last  knk  at  thelovely  re- 
mains of  her  bekyved  sister,  beautiful  even  in 
death.  She  r^Kwednpon  that  couch  from  whence 
she  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  s;ient 
tomb!  Her  larae  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
k)Dg,dark  lash  lay  on  her  fair  cheeks;  a  striking 
contrast;  a  sweet  smile  yet  played  round  her  lipe, 
which  even  death  had  not  nibbed  of  their  coral- 
like  hue  she  lodDed  as  placid  as  a  sleeping  in- 
&nt  She  was  buried  with  pomp  and  spfenSNir; 
and  the  only  tears  shed  for  her  in  real  sorrow, 
w«re  by  Cecile  and  Eocene,  iHw  attended  her 
fbnerat  As  for  her  husband,  he  had  always  ad- 
mired her,  but  love  with  him  had  no  esdstence. 
He  considered  a  wife  as  a  necessary  appendage, 
and  had  chosen  out  a  beautiful  one,  only  be- 
cause she  was  the  foahion,  and  was  sought  bf 
others. 

Eaffene  was  in  a  few  months  happily  married 
to  Lady  Bfaiy  Ctinton,  and  their  fint  ffirl  was  by 
Lady  Mary's  recpiest,  named  after  the  unfortn- 
naie  Helen.  Cecile  also  married  a  man  in  every 
waydeservmgof  hen  and  nnfike  her  sister,  kwk- 
ed  only  for  virtue  and  ffoodneas  in  her  cwnoe, 
and  coosequendv  enjofu  much  happiness.  But 
it  was  looff  ere  we  ceased  to  think  CM  and  legret 
the  mourfmil  lot  of  one  who  was  led  away  by  the 
Inxnies  and  vanities  of  this  life  £roai  peace  and 
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Written  fbr  the  Casket. 
TUB  MBMPHIA9  MUMMY. 

"Wiapped  in  mysterious  weeds.**— Pollok.- 
Maiden!  thy  fbnn  hath  not  yet  lost  its  grace. 

Though  from  that  cheek  hath  fled  life's  rosy  glow, 
And  smiles  seem  i>lay4ig  oa  tr.e  rery  face, 

A  mothfir  kisned  some  thousand  years  a;^. 
Although  thy  lipe  are  bloodless  now  and  cold. 

Tune  hatb  not  reft  thee  of  thy  teeth  of  pearl. 
And  Iv^uty  lingers  in  the  locks  of  gold. 
Which  on  thy  forhead  curl. 

riatnre?  t  y  debt  ha?e  mighty  nations  paid. 
And  o'er  thorn  dosed  oblivion's  mbty  wave, 

Since  weeping  friends  that  human  wreck  arrayed, 
In  the  sad  vestments  of  the  starless  grave. 

T)int  sunken  eye  with  pleasure  may  have  beamed, 
Ct  t*<ara  p.  r haps  that  dusky  cheek  hare  wet, 

VpuL  (hnt  brow  fbr  aught  1  know  hath  gleamed 
Some  qwwtiy  oeronet 

Perchance  tliat  ear  so  very  dull  and  eokl. 
The  myjtk-  lyre  of  Memnon  often  Iteard, 

When  simrise  tinged  the  morning  sky  with  gold. 
And  all  its  strings  meknliously  sti  red. 

An  mfant  may  have  slumbered  in  those  arms, 
Which  hang  so  still  and  nerveless  by  tl^  skle; 

Perchance  some  Pharoah,  yiekiing  to  thy  chan&s. 
Made  thee  his  loyal  bri:  e. 

Anikl  the  chords  of  some  love-breathing  lute. 
Those  uper  fingers  may  have  often  strayed; 

That  traigue  which  haa  for  centuries  been  mute. 
To  Apis  or  to  Isis  may  have  prayed; 

When  andent  Biemphis  wim  the  sett  of  powei; 
When  mirth  and  mosic  reigned  within  her  wa'tt, 

Perhai«  abe  wasted  many  a  pleasast  boor, 
A  sneat  in  prmcdy  halls. 

The  brcatlMig  statue  and  the  apeakim  bust 
Of  all  their  grace  and  beauty  have  been  reft. 

And  dome  and  tower  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
Since  thy  freed  soul  its  mortal  prison  left. 

Although  the  rock  for  many  ages  hid, 
That  human  ruin  from  thiNight  of  day, 

It  scarcely  feels,  like  Egypt's  pyramid. 
The  finger  ot  decay. 

The  smiling  sunbeam  fUls  upon  theo  now. 
But  cannot  melt  the  icy  chain  of  death. 

The  ecphyr'a  wing  is  fanning  thy  dark  brow. 
But  thou  art  recklees  of  ita  balmy  breath. 

When  joy  held  empire  in  that  leathern  breast, 
Perhapa  abe  wandeied  by  the  Nile's  gz«en  aliore. 

And  mitted  upon  his  billows  when  at  rest, 
Or  liatencd  to  their  roar. 

In  ohik&iood's  hour,  the  maiden  little  thought. 

When  life  to  her  did  all  ila  charms  unveil. 
Her  matchless  form  by  strangers  would  be  bought. 

And  made  the  theme  of  many  and  erring  tale. 
\Mien  ibe  last  tramp  sliall  animate  the  tomb. 

And  call  the  dead  from  out  the  sea  and  earth, 
Maiden!  thy  spirit  will  ks  dust  resume, 
Far  from  thy  place  of  birth. 

AVON  BARD. 

P.  S.  The  Mmnmy,  the  amber  had  the  pleaaure  of  aee- 
ng  wB«  aoppoeod  to  be  a  feBiale,and  the  above  linea  t«g- 
leited. 


VBOBTABLB  HVSiTOfCT. 

Instinct  is  a  particular  disposition  or  tendency 
in  a  tirinff  being  to  embracef  wilhoiit  delibera« 
tion  or  rejection,  the  means  of  self-preserration, 
and  to  perform  on  particular  occasions,  such 
other  actions  as  are  required  by  its  economy, 
without  having  any  perception  to  what  end  or 
purposes  it  acts,  or  any  idea  of  the  utility  and 
adrantage  of  its  own  operation.  Climbinff  plants 
afford  a  curious  instance  of  this  ins&uctiTe 
economy.  Some  of  these  having  very  slender 
stems,  cannot,  Uke  most  other  j^oints,  grow  of 
thems^es  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  but  in 
order  to  compensate  for  this  incapacity,  nature 
has  given  them  the  power  of  movmg  or  twining 
their  branches  and  tendrils  different  ways,  tmm 
thev  generally  meet  with  a  tree  or  some  other 
body  on  whicn  to  climb,  to  attach  themselves; 
and  when  a  tendril  has  laid  bold  of  a  support,  it 
coils  up  and  draws  the  stem- after  it^ 

Trees  and  other  vegetables  have  likewise  the 
power  of  directing  their  roots  for  procuring 
nourishment :— for  instance,  a  tree  growing  near 
a  ditch,  will  be  found  to  direct  its  roots  straight 
downwards,  on  the  side  next  the  ditch,  until  they 
reach  the  ground  below  it,  when  they  will  throw 
off  fibres  underneath,  and  ramify  Uke  the  root 
on  die  other  side  of  a  tree.  Some  curious  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  instinct  are  related  by 
Lord  Kaimes,  among  which  is  the  following; — 
^  A  quantity  of  fine  compost  fii>r  flowers  happen- 
ed to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  full  grown  elm, 
where  it  lay  neglected  three  or  four  years ;  when 
moved  in  tmer  to  be  cahied  off.  a  net  work  of 
elm  fibres  spread  dirough  the  whole  heap;  and 
DO  fibres  had  before  appeared  at  the  sunace  of 
the  ground." 

Mvay  flowers  also  fold  up  dieir  leaves  on  the 
approach  of  faU  or  in  cM  doadv  weather,  and 
wold  them  again  when  cheerea  by  the  reani- 
mating influence  of  the  sun.  This  is  remarkably 
exem^ified  in,the  convohukitanmmB^anagaUu 
artermi^  and  many  others,  but  inoreparticulariy 
in  the  last,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  poor 
mwi*s  weather  glass. 

In  Watson's  Chemical  Essays^ also,  it  is  stated 
that  treAnl,  wood-sorrel  mountam  ebony,  the  Af- 
rican marigold,  and  many  others,  are  so  regular 
in  folding  up  tneir  leaves  before  rainy  weather, 
that  these  motions  have  been  considered  as  a 
kind  of  instinct  similar  to  that  of  ants.— TVioper 
on  the  ProbabiHty  qf  SenmOitm  in  VegttMet. 

Some  plants  open  their  petals  to  receive  rain, 
others  avoid  it;  sone  contract  at  the  approach 
of  a  storm,  others  at  the  approach  of  night; 
while  some  expand  and  bkissomonly  totheeven- 
inffair. 

Near  the  cape  certain  flowers  form  a  species 
of  chronometer.  The  moT§a  ui^ukuiata  and 
vniulata  open  at  nine  in  the  rooming  and  close 
at  four;  the  irta ccwidmoiieo opens  at  the  time 
the  ether  closes,  and  sheds  a  delicious  perfume 
throughout  the  night 

The  stamina  oTthe  flowers  of  sorrel  thorn  are 
so  peculiarly  irritable,  that  when  touched,  they 


*  A  mistake.  The  tendril  does  not  draw  the  aten  after 
it;  it  merely  supports  it  The  stem  increases  in  length 
only  fVom  the  growth  at  the  end.  The  Ihnb  of  a  tree  and 
the  tendril  of  a  vine  are  always  tt  the  aame  distaiicefhim 
tfaagnood.  Digitized  by  \^00^  It: 
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will  incliDe  almost  two  inches,  and  the  upper 
jomt  of  the  leaf  of  the  cUancta  is  formed  hke  a 
machine  to  catch  food.  When  an  insect  there- 
fore settles  on  its  jglands,  the  tender  parts  be- 
come irritated,  and  the  two  lobes  rise  up,  grasp 
the  insect  and  crush  it  to  death.  The  plane  tree 
exhibits  the  power  of  exercising  a  sagacity  for 
securing  food  not  unwcnrthy  of  an  animal.  Lord 
Kaimes  relates,  that  jamouji  the  ruins  of  New 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Gafioway,  there  grew  in 
his  time,  on  the  top  of  one  of  its  walls,  a  pl&ne 
tree  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height  Thus 
situated,  it  became  straitened  for  food  and 
moisture,  and  therefore  gradually  directed  its 
roots  down  the  side  of  the  wall,  till  they  reached 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  When 
they  had  succeeded  in  this  attempt^  the  upper 
roots  no  longer  shot  out  fibres,  but  umted  in  one; 
and  shoots  rigorously  sprung  up  from  the  root 
which  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  earth. 

The  island  of  St  Lucia  presents  a  still  more 
curious  phenomenon  in  the  animal  flower.  This 
organization  Utcs  in  a  laige  basin,  the  water  of 
wmch  is  brackish.  It  is  more  brilliant  than  the 
marigold  which  it  resembles.  But  when  the  hand 
is  extended  towards  it,  it  recoils,  and  retires  like 
a  snail  in  the  water.  It  is  supposed  to  lire  on 
the  spawn  of  fish. 

In  Java  grows  a  plant,  the  Mpenthes  ditUUa- 
loria^  remarkable  tor  haying  a  small  yegetable 
bag  attached  to  the  base  of  its  leayes.  This  bag 
18  Goyered  with  a  lid  which  moyes  on  a  strong 
fibre,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  hinge.  When 
dews  rise,  or  rams  deseend.  the  lid  opens ;  when 
the  bag  is  saturated,  the  Ud  falls  and  ckMes  so 
tightly,  that  no  eyaporationcan  take  place.  The 
moisture  thus  imbibed,  cherishes  the  seed.andis 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  plant 

From  the  Toutb*8  Companion. 
AMBITION  BLASTED. 

Eyery  one  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of 
our  country,  must  know  something  of  Aaron 
Burr,  of  this  ci^,  once  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  history  exhibits  a  striking 
instance  of  blasted  ambition.  Of  a  most  per* 
suasiye  eloquence  and  bland  manners,  with  a 
deep  knowledge  €f  the  human  heart,  Aaron 
Burr  looked  forward  in  his  earlier  days  to  the 
hig^t  offices  and  distinctions  of  the  republic 
HeluLd attamed the higbBst  but  one.  ikit  be- 
fore his  dark  and  searching  eye  there  stood  one 
obstacle  to  his  ascent;  it  was  Hainilton.  The 
illustrious  Hamilton,  who  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  reydution  by  the  side  of  Wash- 
ington, and  who  had  sayed  the  nation  in  her 
counsels  that  Washington  sayed  by  his  sword 
and  Fabian  prudence.-— was  a  patriot  too  in- 
oorrupUUe  tolook  coldly  on  ana  see  the  rise  of 
an  nnprinciptod  spirit,  whose  inteUectual  <$apac- 
ity  only  equalled  his  want  of  principle.  To  the 
eye  or  Hamiltan,  Burr  was  in  folitics  what 
Benedict  Arnold  had  been  in  the  field:  and  his 
opposition  to  his  desins^  partook  of' that  keen 
and  stem  character  which  eyer  made  Hamilton 
so  terrible  to  the  eoemies  of  the  true  rights  of 
the  country. 

They  met,  at  length,  on  '*  the  dark  and  bloody 
grouna,"  about  two  miles  aboye  Hoboken,  on 
Uie  Jeney  shcnre,  apposite  this  city.   Hamflton 


fell— and  as  he  fell,  tbe  earthly  prospects  of  Burr 
darkened  in  thick-ribbed  gloom. 

Immediately  after  this  catastrophe,  tbe  con- 
duct of  Burr  began  to  excite  attention.  He 
frequently  took  sudden  and  rapid  and  distant 
journeys,  disguised  so  as  not  to  be  known  on 
die  road.  One  week  he  would  be  seen  in  hit 
office  in  New  York— the  next  in  a  distant  city  as 
if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clonds.  It  was  as 
fint  supposed  that  he  was  suffering  the  agonies 
of  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Hanmton;  but  iOm 
eye  of  govemment  soon  delected  the  prepara- 
tion for  some  design  of  yiolence.  Arms  and 
men  had  been  gathered  at  different  points,  either 
for  adiyision  of  the  United  States,  or  for  a  de- 
scent upon  Mexico— or  for  both  objects  blended. 
He  was  arrested  in  the  remote  west,  and  carried 
in  irons  for  many  hundred  miles  through  a  coun- 
try oyer  whose  Senate  he  had  presiifed  as  the 
second  officer  of  goyemment,  to  the  place  de- 
signed for  his  tnaL  He  was  acquitted  of  the 
c&rge  of  treason,  but  the  irreyersible  sentence 
of  puolic  opinion  had  gone  forth  against  him. 
He  became  a  wanderer  in  foreign  Is^ds. 

Oyer  a  few  of  these  yagrant  years  of  his  life  a 
deep  obscuri^  rests.  He  returned,  howeyer,  to 
New  York,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory  and 
aspirations.  Here  he  has  spent  his  life  with  but 
little  notice  or  distinction;  uod  without  any  more 
influence  oyer  the  puUic  mind,  than  if  be  had 
bettifroienintoa  statue  of  stcme  tbe  moment 
that  he  sentthe  deaih-ehot  tothe  bosom  ofHam- 


Sometimes,  now,  a  little,  bowed-down  man, 
with  his  eyes  &steiied  on  the  payement,  may  be 
seen  hurryingakNig  in  the  yicinity  of  Reed  street 
His  hair,  which  was  once  black  as  the  rayen's 
wing,  is  now  Manohed  with  the  whiteness  of 
snow.  His  eyes,  which  once  shot  lightnings  in 
their  sonl-searchiiig  glances,  are  now  lustreless 
and  dulL   That  man  is  Aabom  Bu&a. 


From  the  Sstnrdsy  ETeaing  Post 

TO  MT  DBAD  BABB* 

Sweet  sDcel!  when  I  look  opon  that  dear 
Thoogfa  lifeleH  ftrm,  so  aooB  die  fbod  of  worm8» 
The  sKskening  thought  pervades  my  very  sooL 
Tom  (torn  my  anna  in  all  thy  loveUneaa, 
Thy  growing  charma  eipanding  day  by  day. 
Fillmgthy  m6cher^  anxioua  yearning  heart 
Widi  fondest  bopea»  that  thoa  in  fiitore  years 
Wooldst  walk  in  rirtoeli  path,  to  manhood^  pnmei 
And  as  a  pabr  raisM  by  God*8  own  hand. 
Support  and  oomlbtt  my  decfiabg  yean. 
But  *tiB  his  voiee  that  calls  thy  spirit  home 
To  reatopoa his  bosom.   Khiderantts 
Thane*en  thy  mother^  open  to  receife 
The  preciOQs  charge;  the  treasure  only  lent; 
Submit !  my  aching  heart !  and  murmur  uoUc 
Ere  hmg,  and  thou  sbalt  meet  him  in  the  akies ; 
Whers  now  before  die  eternal  throne  of  God. 
His  apotleas  soul  from  pain  and  sorrow  free. 
Returns  10  Him  whose  holy  voice  comssands 
**Sufler  those  little  ones  to  come  tome 
** Forbid tbennot!  forsachsuRoondmytfaitme.*' 
AMOTHER. 
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Written  fbr  the  Casket. 

The  Tictims  ofRerenge. 

BT  M.  A.  B. 

•*  Weep  not  for  tho«e  whom  the  veH  of  the  tomb, 
In  life's  happy  moniing,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes. 

&e  sin  threw  a  blight  o*er  the  spfnt's  young  bloom. 
Or  earth  bad  profimed  what  was  bom  tor  (he  skies.** 

M.  S.  S. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  western  horizon. 
Tbe  HngeriDg  twilight  shed  a  feeble  and  dying 
l&e  lustre  oyer  the  landscape,  and  clothed  tbe 
surroiinding  heavens  with  those  yaried  hues  and 
rcNnantic  beauty,  which  tbe  imadnation  is  ac- 
customed to  view  in  an  Italian  sunset.  Tbe  stars 
were  comixkg  into  yiew  silently ;  and  one  by  one, 
in  their  lof^r  eminence,  seemed  to  take  their 
stations,  as  the  guardians  of  night,  oyer  the 
lonely  world.  The  himi  and  busUe  of  the  dis- 
tant Camp  had  almost  died  away  with  the  de- 
clining Sim.  And  bird ,  and  beast,  and  man  were 
ftU  seeking  their  resting  place,  till  mwiiinff 
should  again  open  to  them  new  sources  of  profit, 
pJeasure  and  ^^fication.  It  was  the  hoar  when 
the  beavt,if  eyer,mast  be  open  with  beneydlence 
to  an  rosuokind;  and  the  full  soul  think  of  by- 
gone days,  departed  jo^s,  and  the  melancholy 
and  pleasing  scenes  of  hfe. 

The  beautiful  Ohio,  on  the  left,  was  rolling  its 
peaceful  water  to  the  ocean.  At  a  distance  be- 
vood  a  groye  of  woods,  that  skirted  its  margin, 
ky  the  encamped  host  of  freedom's  sons.  Eack 
thinking  of  his  distant  home,  and  friends,  and 
wife,  2i£l  happy  days  past  and  to  come.  The  last 
notes  of  the  war-drum,  which  beat  to  freedom 
and  independence,  had  long  since  ceased  to  re- 
yerberate  along  our  eastern  shore.  But  another, 
and  a  bloodier  cause,  had  again  drawn  out  the 
embattled  host  to  break  tbe  silence  of  the  west- 
em  forest,  with  martial  array.  Their  watch  fires 
shone  figtr  below,  and  their  strutting  sentinels 
be^an  to  pace  the  round  of  ^the  camp.  A  few 
solitary  sayages,  who  roamed  the  country  with 
pretendod  fhendship  to  the  inyaders,  were  wan- 
dering about  the  outlines  near  the  sentinels. 
Tbe  mansion  of  Montfbrd  Gi^nville  stood  at  a 
distance  firom  the  camp.  A  small  garrison  was 
stationed  there  to  preyeot  anv  yioleoce  that 
migfat  be  ofifered,  either  by  hostile  c»-  friendly  In- 
dians. These  stood  round  in  groups ;  some 
chanting  in  a  low  tone  their  patriotic  songs,  or 
musingon  the  dangers  they  were  soon  to  encoun- 
ter. Within  tbe  mansion,  far  other  scenes  were 
acting.  It  was  to  be  a  bridal  niffht  Eyery 
beart  beat  high  with  life  and  joy.  The  feelings 
of  the  aged  parents  were  warmed  up  to  a  more 
&an  wonted  pitch  of  gaiety.  For  why  should  they 
not?  It  was  the  eve  of  the  consecration  of  their 
only  dau^ter's  hand  and  heart  to  a  young  and 
gallaiit  omcer  of  the  army. 

**  Only  twenty  minutes  more.  They  will  soon 
be  liere,"» muttered  Maria,  in  a  low  smothered 
lone,  as  she  tripped,  with  a  light  heart,  throufiii 
the  parlor  whtt«  her  parents  were  seated.  **  W  u- 
liam  Clereland  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  roust  be 
readr  at  the  appointed  time." 

^  Ferbaps  he  will  not  be  so  yery  exact/'  said 

her  fiather,  in  his  cmreless  manner.  *'  An  officer's 

time,  bowerer  much  be  may  desire  it,  is  not 

ahrmys  at  his  pleasure.   And  it  would  be  a  sad 
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affair  to  be  dressed  in  your  pretty  robe>  and  be 
a  bride  by  yourself  after  all.** 

^  The  robe  must  be  put  on  notwithstanding,** 
interrupted  Maria;  and  hastened  to  do  as  we 
had  said,  leaving  her  parents  to  their  musings. 

She  was  their  only  daughter,  ti^e  comfort  and 
solace  of  their  declining  years.  Nature  had  not 
been  sparing  in  dealing  out  to  her  the  gifts  of 
beauty  and  simplicity  ormanners ;  not  that  un^ 
meaning  beauty  of  person  only,  which,  like  the 
first  blown  flower  or  springy  delights  the  young 
heart  with  the  gaiety  and  nice  tints  of  its  color- 
ing, possessed  of  no  other  excellence.  But  it 
was  that  beauty,  which  results  from  an  union  of 
personal  symmetry  and  intellcx^tual  endow- 
ments— the  beauty  of  a  soul  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence and  innocence.  The  twenty  minutes 
had  passed  away,  and  Maria,  decked  out  in  her 
bridal  dress,  stood  by  the  side  of  her  parents. 
Rich  was  the  flowing  robe,  which  another's  fan- 
cy and  affections  h»d  prepared  for  this  night ; 
and  she  seemed  for  a  mom^it  to  exult  in  its  ele- 
gance, whilst  her  glowing  cheek  was  high  up 
with  an  unconscious  blush,  as  she  looked  at  the 
face  <^her  endeared  father. 

**  Well,  matters  stand  as  I  told  you,  Maria,*' 
said  Mr.  Grenville,  "  your  pimctuality  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  your  handsome  Cleveland.  Yo« 
are  liow  a  bride.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  than 
his  presence  to  haye  a  marriage  celebration. 
But  you  will,  I  suppose,  now  be  content  to  pass 
a  few  more  minutes,  before  you  renounce  the 
name  of  Grenville  fw  one  that  sounds  much  pret* 
tier  in  your  ear." 

This  the  gay  father  spoke  in  that  playful  kind 
of  railery,  which  usuaUy  diverts  the  mind  of  age 
on  the  approach  of  some  agreeable  event.  But 
that  gaicnr  soon  yanished,  as  Maria,  changing 
her  usual  bhidi  and  modest  look  for  a  timid  amd 
wistful  air,  replied,  *'  Yes,  your  pnmhecy  has 
come  true.  I^  however,  1  am  not  to  be  a  bride 
here  to-night,  I  must  at  yonder  camp.  Aye,  that 
was  my  promise." 

"  Why,  Maria,"  said  the  tend^  father, "  what 
means  this.^  How  can  such  a  singular  fkncy 
possess  you,  on  a  night  like  this  f  Dreaming  of 
love  has  made  you  quite  romantic.  Your  gal- 
lant kniffht  I  suppose  intends  to  be  bovering  near 
your  pa&,  to  prevent  any  danger  that  might  hap- 
pen to  yoQ  alone." 

*^  Do  not  mistake  me,  father.  The  truth  is  so. 
None  of  your  romance  and  dreams.  Our  mu- 
tual agreement  was,  if  he  did  not  arrive  here 
before  the  time,  which  has  just  paM,  I  was  to 
meet  him  at  his  tent  You  cannot  call  that  ro- 
mantic. He  might  not  obtain  permission  to 
leave  the  camp  to-night;  and  to-morrow  tbe 
army  may  probably  resume  its  march  to  the 
west."  This  she  spoke  with  a  seriousness  which 
at  once  dispelled  every  doubt  concerning  her 
intentioo. 

**  3urely,  Maria,  you  would  not  set  off*  at  this 
time,  to  seek  an  unknown  tent,  in  a  strange 
camp,  through  dan^rs  and  darkness.  What 
could  be  thmiffht  of  your  having  done  such  a 
thing  ?  Such  a  detenmnation  will  be  looked  upon 
as  wild— as  ihe  result  of  madness.'* 

^  Not  madness^  father— call  it  not  madness  ;'* 
returned  Maria,  m  a  plaintiye  tone,  which  ex* 
pressed  more  sonow  lot  the  pain  she  was  likeljr 
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to  gire  her  parents,  thao  it  showed  a  dread  of 
danger.    '^  It  is  the  detemiiDation  of  a  cool,  dis- 

Sssionate  reason.  Yesterday,  when  I  saw  Cleve- 
ad,  we  conrersed  about  all  the  results  which 
could  happen  from  this;  and  his  eye  glowed 
with  fire  wtien  he  asked  once  more,  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  follow  a  soldier's  fortune.  Since 
he  has  not  arrived  to  gladden  my  aged  parents' 
hearts,  with  his  gay  and  blooming  countenance. 
I  must  wait  on  hun  at  the  tent*  This  bridal 
dress  was  not  this  niffht  put  on  in  vain.  My  faim 
is  plighted  that  it  shall  neyer.be  put  off  again, 
till  Cleveland  has  received  my  hana.  Six  months 
ago,  the  day  was  set  apart,  when  I  was  to  be  his 
bride.  When  that  day,  bright  and  cloudless,  had 
arrived,  be  was  summoned  to  aid  our  country's 
cause.  You  refused  our  nuptials  should  be  cele- 
brated until  his  return.  Then  ended  for  awhile 
gy  pleasing  reveries, and  antici[)ated  happiness. 
e  reproached  me  with  unfaithfulness.  Oh, 
that  look,  it  was  tender,  but  it  was  bitter.  His 
parting  glance  blasted  every  hope  and  every 
pleasure;  I  remember  that  unhappy  morning 
when  we  parted.  Never  did  the  sun  rise  more 
beaulifuJ,  never  did  it  set  more  gloomy.  With 
tears  and  reproaches  we  parted,  never  more  to 
meet  till  we  should  meet^  where  our  mutual 
wrongs  should  be  impartially  redressed.  He 
had  given  me  this  bridal  dress.  In  reproach  be 
bade  me  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  my  unkind- 
nese.  How  many  long  and  cheerless  days  hare 
I  spmit  since  that  time !  How  often,  since  then, 
have  the  bri|^t  visions  of  my  childhood  rose  up 
to  reproach  me!  Yesterday  I  first  saw  him, 
since  we  parted.  The  glow  of  youth  had  not 
yet  departed  from  his  brow.  His  step  was  as 
noble  as  erer.  Still  there  was  that  odd  look  of 
scorn,  which  curled  his  lip  when  he  bade  mo 
keep  my  hanA  for  another,  who  ooald  bear  the 
reproach  which  I  had  given  him.  But  soon  his 
sternness  pamed  away,  and  his  mild  blue  eye 
looked  upon  me  with  the  kindness  of  other  days. 
I  thought  it  seemed  more  bright  than  ever :  and 
when  be  offered  me  his  hand,  he  appeared  melt- 
ed in  tenderness  for  his  former  conduct.  We 
talked  again  of  past  pleasures,  youthful  days, 
childish  sports,  and  (he  beautiful  but  unhappy 
OMiming  on  which  we  bade  a  final  adieu.  And 
then  the  bis  tear  came  in  his  eye,  and  we  forgot 
the  past,and  looked  for  arepetitioDof  thosedays 
in  the  future ;  and  when  we  parted,  my  pledge 
of  faith  and  affection  was,  if  he  was  detamed  m 
the  camp,  I  was  to  meet  mm  there.and  there  the 
nuptial  band  is  to  be  this  night  tied." 

^ Yet,  surely,  you  cannot  go  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Grenville,  her  oneek  now  suffused  in  tears,  and 
her  hand  holding  that  of  her  only  dau^ter. 
**  Did  Cleveland  Know  of  your  fears,  he  could 
have  little  affection  for  you  to  desire  such  a  trial 
of  your  attachment  to  hun.  You  are  yet  io  the 
bloom  of  youth.  The  srief  for  your  only  brother 
has  for  many  years  embitteredour  sweetest  mo- 
ments of  happiness.  Many  days  have  passed 
away  since  be  disappeared  among  the  savages 
of  Cms  wilderness,  ajaid  can  yoa.oontraiy  to  our 
wishes  and  your  own  sense  ot  danger,  expose 
yourself  to  a  similar  fate?  But  why  should  it  so 
bog  have  escaped  my  memoiT^f  f^  '<d^(  So, 
ana  go  to-niidit,  we  <saa  perhaps  obtain  the  coo- 
•eatof  tbeflOcerhere  od  gwird^  to  adoonpiiiy 


you.  and  direct  you  safely  ta  ttie  tent  of  Cleve- 

**No— no:  name  it  not  to  him,"  exclaimed 
Maria,  exchanging  her  kwk  of  earnestness  and 
anxiety  to  one  of  wildness  and  terror,  **  name  it 
not  to  him.  Oh,  Sigouraey!  Si^;oumeyt  Yes- 
terday, when  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heav- 
ens, as  he  and  I  were  seated  in  the  garden.  I 
named  Cleveland  and  our  approaching  nuptials ; 
and  oh,  the  bitter  curse !  His  cohmr  changed — 
then  suddenly  rising,  he  muttored  an  oath  that 
Cleveland  should  have  other  business  to  attend 
to,  than  to  dream  away  his  time  in  devising  mar- 
riages. That  horrid  oath — ^that  bloody  look. 
Oh.  name  it  not  to  Sigoumey.  He  is  more  ter- 
rible than  the  wild  savages,  you  appear  so  much 
to  dread.  But,  then,  he  is  to  stay  here  till  morn- 
ing; I  need  not  fear  him.  And  the  bright  look 
of  Cleveland  dispels  eveir  other  fear." 

*^  But  can  you,  dear  Maria,  go  this  night,  so 
contrary  to  every  thing  that  boraers  on  proprie- 
ty? What  would  be  UtoiuHbt  should  you  (all  a 
victim  to  this  rashness?  What  reproach  wouM 
not  be  given  to  your  memory— another  sacrifice 
to  a  steer's  caprice  ?  But  why  not  go  with  Si- 
goumey?" ^^ 

^^  Oh,  mother,  name  it  not.  He  is  detestable, 
bloody,cruel— yes,  that  fiend-like  look!  it  made 
my  blood  run  cold.  But  why  tins  delav?  The 
necessities  of  war  do  net  admit  these  little  punc- 
tilios you  mention.  The  dangers  you  so  much' 
dread  are  but  imaginary ;  but  ah,  that  bloody 
Sigoumey!  He  has  been  present  in  my  tboudiitBy 
asleep  and  awake,  since  he  rose  so  abraptly  mxn 
my  side,  and  appeared  as  though  by  his  malice 
he  could  blast  my  peace  and  innocence."  And 
her  lip  changed  its  rosy  hue  to  oneof  ashy  pale* 
ness,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  supernatural 
dread  of  this  officer.  But  what  can  conquer  wo- 
man's affectioo? 

The  anxious  mother,  seeing  the  feart  of  her 
daughter  increasing,  fondly  hoped  she  might  be 
induced  to  lay  aside  for  another  ni^ht  her  bridal 
dress.  ^  Can  you,  my  dear  Mana,"  said  she» 
''can  you  face  the  daxu^ers  that  oppose  your 
passing  to  yonder  campr  Oh,  1  have  a  fearful 
presentiment  that  the  legend  of  future  years, 
shall,  with  reference  to  you,  call  this  the  ni^t 
of  the  death-bride,  when  aJl  your  bloom  tm 
beauty  sunk  to  the  tomb." 

''Oh,  mother,  mother,  that  bkxxiy  book!  do 
not  mention  it.  The  page  was  coloured  with 
blood— it  was  I— no,  it  was  Sigouraey  that  was 
reading  it.  His  hand  held  it  m  ar  mangled  coo^ 
dition:  there  was  that  same  look  of  malice  whicb 
he  had  in  the  garden.  The  clotted  gore  layover 
the  leaf.  It  was  the  musingt,  tiie  trouUes  of  last 
night's  sleep.  Sure,  it  was  my  poor  brother's  fintey 
I  Siw  written  there.  But  why  talk  of  it?  Itmust 
have  been  a  vision  or  soooe  or  my  lore  reveries." 

This  wild  and  incoherent  M>likKiuy  of  her 
daughter,  appeared  something  still  more  atranfre 
to  her  tender  mother.  Seising  her  daughters 
hand,  she  besought  her  to  lay  aside  at  once  the 
feaifttl  bridal.  **Il(m  can  yon  leave  us,  to-nigfat ; 
your  fears  and  terrors  have  oreroome  your  rea- 
son. Why  talk  about  the  hook  ?  l^hat  is  it  yoa 
mean?  Love  and  danger  hare  deprived  yon  of 
yonr  better  judgment,  that  yen  inaulge  in  sndi 
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**  No.  DKrfber,  I  wm  mntaken,"  retained  Ma- 
ria, in  uie  bame  wild  manner  as  before.  ^*  Sure 
it  was  you  that  was  readini;.  Yes,  I  remember 
now.  We  were  seated  in  this  parlor,  and  you, 
mother,  wept  as  you  read.  Aye,  it  must  ha^e 
b^n  my  poor  brother's  fate.  It  said,— 'The 
thield  of  innocence,  yonth,  and  loreliness,  did 
not  preaerre  its  victim!' — But  why  talk  about 
soch  thin^?  It  was  only  a  dream — thank  God ! 
Yes,  but  It  was  a  bloody  dream.  Tou,  mother, 
mentioned  it  first.  It  seems  as  something  which 
happened  Ions  aga  Then,  that  cold  laugh ! — 
tbat  could  notbaye  been  yours.  But  why  linger 
here  talking  of  imaginary  evUs?  I  cannot  lay 
aside  this  bridal  dress,  before  he  has  welcomed 
me  with  his  smiie.  Before  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
set,  my  bright  anticipations  of  happiness  shall  be 
realized.    Your  fears  are  imaginary." 

This  she  spoke  with  a  firmness,  which  was  an 
answer  to  every  objection  and  persuasion,  which 
a  mother's  affections  could  devise.  Maria  calmly 
dried  the  tear  which  had  been  stealing  down  her 
blooming  cheek,  and  gave  vent  to  no  more.  The 
thoughts  of  a  past  summer's  misery  flashed  upon 
her  soul;  ana  the  cold  look  and  reproachful 
voice  of  Cleveland,  buoyed  her  above  visionary 
fears  and  the  remonstrances  of  tender  parents. 
Her  memory  turned  back  to  the  sleepless  nights 
and  cheerless  days  she  passed  since  she  was  to 
bave  been  his  bnde,  and  strengthened  her  reso- 
lution. Throwing  a  loose  robe  carelessly  o?er 
her  bridal  dress,  soe  took  each  of  her  parents  by 
the  hand,  and  the  a^tionate  ^  good  night"  re- 
echoed with  a  low  sound  from  her  parental  walls. 
With  a  light  heart  and  cheerful  countenance, 
the  romantic  bride  set  out  alone,  in  the  silent 
night,  to  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  given  to  a 
young  and  offended  lover.  Her  footsteps  bounded 
along  the  pathway  oi  the  enclosure,  where  her 
chikBsb  days  had  been  spent.  The  past  ap- 
peared all  as  a  visionary  scene.  The  friends 
and  joyful  associates  of  the  morning  of  life,  no 
longer  aurose  in  her  memory  with  their  former 
attractiveness*  A  new  world  of  light  and  love- 
liness seemed  to  rise  to  her  view,  m  which  her 
fancy  painted  scenes  more  pleasing  than  those 
of  her  youtii,  wh^i  gaiety,  life,  and  innocence, 
mingled  in  her  sports;  She  was  now  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beiU]ty,going  by  herself  in  the  tone- 
liness  oi  the  night,  to  seek  a  lover,  who,  six 
months  ago,  left  her  with  tears  and  imprecations. 
The  tales  of  classic  antiquity  came  again  to  her 
recollection — Uie  ancient  days  of  cbiralry,  and 
their  romantic  stories,  revived  in  her  memory 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  **  Cleveland  shall 
see,  that  his  misery  has  not  been  my  desire.  The 
bitterness  of  his  reproach  is  over,  and  I  am  go- 

S^  to  receive  his  smile  and  be  his  bride."  A  nd 
aria's  footsteps  died  away,  as  her  departing 
form  was  vaniabing  in  the  distance  and  dark- 
ness :  and  then  ail  was  silent  as  before,  save  the 
tftcfeunation  which  burst  from  each  of  her  pa- 
rents—**  i/«ir  this  nutht  wUl  be  an  unhappy  bri- 
dal." ♦•^  •  ^  ♦  ♦  *  * 
-^t  the  camp  the  soldiers,  were  busied  as  their 
ioclinationB  directed  them.  Some  were  musing 
over  their  bard  fate,  in  being  led  from  their 
peaceful  homes  on  a  wilderness  warfare.  Others 
5  seated  around  their  fires,  listening  to  some 
i  adveotore,  or  thinking  of  absent  ftiends 


and  future  danger.  A  younc^  officer  was  walk- 
ing majestically,  vet  with  an  impatient  step,  to- 
wards the  tent  ot  General  St.  Clair.  He  was 
young  and  handsome;  his  raven  hair  fell  in 
graceful  curls  below  bis  military  cap,  and  <he 
fight  which  gleamed  from  the  surrounding  fires 
showed  a  £rm  manly  and  Ixdd,  and  an  eye 
which  beamed  with  intelhgence.  There  was  a 
loftiness  in  his  mein,  and  an  expression  of  sor- 
row in  his  countenance;  and  as  he  walked  ar- 
dently onward,  his  thoughts  seenu-d  occupied  by 
something  of  intrinsic  interest.  He  endeavored, 
as  he  st(wd  in  the  presence  of  his  general^  to 
conceal  the  anxie^  which  preyed  upon  his  mmd. 
**  Ah,"  said  St  Clair,  in  his  divined  manner, 
after  the  customary  forms  of  politeness  had  pass- 
ed l>et  ween  them, "  why  here  at  this  time  ?  i5ome 
strange  circumstance,!  warrant:  you  will  surely 
not  wish  to  leave  the  camp  to-night." 

Cleveland,  for  he  was  the  young  officer,  gave 
a  slight  bow,  and  answered  the  question  by  ask- 
ing, "  Have  you  any  more  commands,  to-nighL'" 

"•  Yes,"  quickly  rephed  St.  Clair,  seeming  to 
recollect  something  unattended  to,  **  1  am  much 
pleased  that  you  have  come.  There  is  one  piece 
of  business,  iu  which  I  must  have  your  assistance. 
Sigourney  has  been  here  from  his  post,  since 
sun-set,  and  gave  notice  of  a  party  of  savages 
having  been  seen  about  three  miles  to  our  right." 

"What?  General  St.  Clair,  no  Indians  so 
soon.    How  could  they  dare  attack  us  here  ?" 

"  You  mistake,"  rephed  St.  Clan-, "  It  will  be 
savage  pdicy  to  attack  us  unexpectedly.  Wash- 
ington's last  warning  to  me  was  to  beware  of  sur- 
prise, in  approaching  this  country.  We  must 
not  be  lulkd  into  security,  until  savage  fury 
bursts  upon  us.  Every  information  must  i)e  act- 
ed upon.  It  was  Sigourney's  desire  that  you, 
being  acquainted  wiih  the  country,  shoula  be 
appointed  to  guard  in  that  direction  to-ni^it; 
and  my  wish  is,  that  you,  with  your  noble  band, 
range  without  the  sentinels,  to  observe  if  there 
be  any  threatened  danger." 

The  agitation  of  Cleveland,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  was  only  concealed  from  his 
general  by  increased  darkness,  as  he  turned 
tTom  the  light,' which  shone  upon  his  counte- 
nance. Had  he  heard  the  order  for  his  execu- 
tion, it  would  scarcely  have  been  more  unex- 
pected or  more  dreadful.  He  saw  all  his  plans 
frustrated  in  a  moment,  and  his  fond  anticipa- 
tions of  an  evening's  happiness  suddenly  blasted. 
He  had  appointed  an  hour  to  receive  the  baud 
of  his  bride ;  with  an  anxious  step  he  had  come 
to  the  tent  pf  his  general,  and  before  making 
known  his  request,  the  worst  intelligence  he 
could  have  hoped  for  had  been  given  him.  He 
retired,  in  sUence,  with  an  almost  frenzied 
brain ;  and  directed  his  way  slowly  towards  a 
distant  part  of  the  camp,  undetermined  whether 
to  return  or  proceed.  A  thousand  times  he  re- 
served at  once  to  go  back,  and  urge  his  reasons 
to  be  excused ;  and  as  often  he  changed  his  re- 
sdution,  and  still  walked  unconsciously  onward, 
as  if  impelled  by  some  invisible  hand.  How 
many  were  scattered  around  him,  reposing  at 
their  ease.  Here  the  jovial  songj  and  there  the 
careless  conversation  fell  upon  his  ear ;  all  ap- 
peared happy  and  contented,  in  comparison  to 
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**  Ab,  I  am  the  mott  miserable  of  bemgs,  at  the 
Tery  time  I  expected  the  most  happiness** — mut- 
etred  ClevelaiMl,  and  again  be  stood  before  bis 
tent 

*'  Ha,  Cleveland,  where's  your  bride?"  said  a 
young  officer,  nearly  his  equal  in  years,  but 
much  different  in  every  personal  accomplish- 
ment. ^  I  had  hoped  ere  novr  to  have  seen  you 
better  engaged  than  going  about  here  in  this 
melancholy  mood." 

*''•  How !  bigoumey,**  replied  he^  ^  you  here, too! 
But  bow,  or  where  saw  you  the  Indians  ?" 

*'  WTiy,  you  seem  pale,  Cleveland ;  no  wonder. 
But  your  pretty  bride,  I  suppose,  will  be  content 
to  delay  a  little.  Tour  are  a  fine  officer— mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  marriage,  and  our  sa- 
vage enemies  hovering  around  us." 

''^  Yes.  but  my  question,"  said  Cleveland,  bit- 
ing his  hp  with  distress  and  rase, '^  answer  my 
question.    W  here  saw  you  the  Indians  ?" 

*^^  St.  Chiir  has  told  you,  no  doubt,"  rephed  Si- 
courney,  with  a  sneer,  ^  I  have  other  business, 
besides  answering  the  questions  of  an  officer  dis- 
tracted with  love  and  duty.  I  remember  the  in- 
justice you  done  me  yesterday.  It  shall  not  go 
unpunished.    Good  night." 

And  in  a  moment  be  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  Cleveland,  whose  confusion  was  rendered 
complete  by  bearing  such  lanfiniage  from  one ' 
whom  he  had  always  esteemed  a  friend.  He 
stood,  for  a  moment^  to  consider  what  to  do;  ;i 
wild  confusion  of  thoughts  ran  through  his  fever- 
ed brain ;  the  whole  appeuied  little  else  than  a 
dream.  He  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  At 
last,  with  an  almost  maniacal  insensibility,  he 
proceeded  to  perform  the  duty  which  hadoiieen 
assigned  him.  His  troop  was  drawn  out;  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  gallant  Cleveland,  at  their 
head,  was  seen  wending  his  way  towards  the 
border  of  the  camp.  Tl^  fires  of  the  army  shed 
a  feeble  glare  upon  them,  as  they  entered  the 
dark  wood;  and  the  sounds  of  the  departing 
horses  died  away  in  the  distance.     ♦       «       « 

The  darkness  had  passed  away ;  tbe  morning 
son  was  rising  bright  and  beautiful,  dispelling ' 
the  chili  mist  of  the  nisht.  Nature  seemed  again , 
resuming  its  wonted  loveliness,  and  profimng 
another  day  of  happinees.  The  white  frost  glis- 
tened in  the  sun-beams  from  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  and  far  in  the  distant  west  the 
mild  blue  sky  was  growing  brighter  and  brighter. 
The  noise  of  the  camp  was  again  beginning  to 
break  on  the  distant  ear,  throush  the  melancholy 
silence,  as  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  drum 
announced  to  the  weary  soldier  tha^tbe  hour  for 
repose  had  passed. 

'  On  a  rocK,  that  jutted  out  from  a  small  emi- 
nence bordering  on  the  Ohio,  stood  a  youngjof- 
ficer  in  company  with  a  native  Indian.  His 
brow  apoeared  agitated  with  guilt  and  fear,  and 
be  seemed  in  deep  distress,  as  he  apparently 
meditated  on  some  atrocious  deed  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

''  Ton  demand  too  much,  Sorano,"  at  length 
exclaimed  the  American  officer  to  his  dusky 
compamoo,  ^  I  have  never  obtained  revenge  on 
Cleveland.  Do  you  swear  eternal  silence,  or 
you  shall  share  the  fate  of  your  innocent  victim." 
And  the  detested  Sigoumey,  for  be  was  the 
officer^  seconded  his  words  by  drawiof  a  paslol 


from  his  belt,  whilst  his  coonteDance  exhibited 
a  fiendish  aspect,  which  could  arise  from  nothing 
but  a  guilty  conscience,  and  bis  arm  trembled 
as  he  raised  it  slowly  to  nis  breast 

For  a  moment  the  Indian  junconscionsly  hesi- 
tated^ then  with  his  native  firmness  he  replied. 
*'  I  will  to  your  wish.  An  unhappy  star  has  lea 
me  to  this ;  but  the  worst  is  over.  Venjgeance 
cannot  fall  on  my  guiltless  head ;  for  it  is  thov, 
Sigoumey,  who  art  the  murderer." 

"  Murderer!"  muttered  Sigoumey  slowly,cast- 
ing  his  eyes  wildly  around  him,  ^  1  a  murderer ! 
Savage  Sorano,  name  it  not  again  to  me,  as  you 
value  your  life.  We  were  together  when  she 
passed,  and  you  first  discovered  it  was  the  in- 
tended bride.  But  swear  eternal  silence,  or  you 
die.** 

*^  I  swear  it,*'  said  Sorano,  in  a  voice  which 
indicated  more  of  contempt  than  fear,  ''  the 
sweets  of  revenge  have  become  bitter  to  you  by 
its  accoropUshment  The  beauty  pf  your  victim 
has  unmanned  3^00.  Oh.  she  was  so  innocent, 
so  lovely,  an  angel  ne*er  looked  fairer.  But  why 
delay  here  ?  Let  us  haste  to  camp,  or  we  will  be 
discovered.'* 

They  wei«  too  late.  Above  them  stood  an 
officer,  richly  dressed,  and  a  venerable  looking 
man,  each  leaning  in  a  wistful  mood  upon  bts 
rifle.  It  was  Cleveland  and  Montford  Gren- 
viUe,  in  search  of  the  lost  bride.  Sigoumey  made 
good  his  escape,  before  discovered  by  them  5  but 
m  a  minute  more,  the  young  officer  stood  before 
Sorano.  With  a  glance,  be  discovered  in  him 
the  savage  whom  Sf  aria  bad  so  often  described, 
and  who  nad  haunted  her  imagination  so  much. 
A  thousand  suspicions  flitted  quickly  across  his 
fevered  brain,  and  his  anxiety  almost  gave  way 
to  his  pmdence.  But  soon  the  blood  on  Sora- 
no*8  hand  caufbt  his  eye.  ^  Why  lurking  here  ? 
what  means  that  blood  ?"  said  he,  in  a  quick  and 
hurried  tone. 

^^  As  I  never  wronged  you,  why  thus  ask  ?'*  re- 
plied Sorano,  ^  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  witness  to  my  innocence.  Tour 
warriors  are  brave,** — 

^  But  where  got  you  that  bkxid  ?"  coid'y  inter- 
rupted Cleveland,  **it  seems  the  blood  of,**— 
A  sigh  sw^t  00  the  rustling  breeze  fell  upon  his 
ear :  it  was  Maria's  departing  adieu  to  all  t^- 
restial  things.  There  lay  the  beautifiil,  tbe  ill- 
fated  bride.  "Oh,  God  r  exclaimed  Cleveland, 
letting  djop  the  nfle  which  till  now  he  held  in 
his  hand.  *'  What  have  I  done."  He  stood  but 
for  a  moment;  seizing  the  fallen  wearon,  and 
turning  to  the  savage,  be  exclaimed,  ^Tou  are 
the  vilBun — ^the  bkmd  of  innocence  cries  aloud 
for  vengeance,  from  both  heaven  and  man." 

Savage  quickness  of  perception  told  the  Indian 
of  his  danger.  He  attempted  to  flee:  the  attempt 
was  too  late.  He  turned  to  bra?e  the  threatened 
wrath  of  the  desperate  Cleveland--each  levelled 
his  rifle.  A  pause  ensued,  silent  as  the  repose 
of  the  dead.  A  stream  of  fire  issued  from  the 
aim  of  Clevdand,  and  tbe  soul  of  Sorano  ^>rinsed 
its  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  oy 
this  time  the  father  had  reached  the  fatal  spot-- 
Pale  and  quivering  was  his  lip.  He  glanced  a  look 
at  the  fallen  savage,  as  he  lay  with  lus  convulsed 
visage  directed  towards  the  morning  sun.  Some- 
thing in  tbe  dying  covntenaDce  ■ectnod  singular. 
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H6  looksd  s^pauD— -his  wosxter  iiKnnmsed;  he 
drew  nigber  tfie  faUen  body— he  nzed  '—What 
eye  can  peoetrate  like  a  parents?  Alas !  often 
too  penetrating  for  a  parent's  happiness !  The 
well  known  mark  on  toe  dying  brow  told  Mont- 
faaed  Granville,  that  there,  in  the  person  of  the 
ftJlen  savage,  lay  bis  long  lost  son  i    ^    *    *    * 

'ClevehuGd  stood  by  t>%  side  of  Maria.  Her 
Auce  bore  the  same  iroageof  kweliness  and  beaa- 
ly,  that  had  ever  rendered  it  attractive.  But  the 
eye,  beaming  with  hffht  and  intelligence,  was 
dmnned  in  &ath ;  and  the  hps,  that  often  spoke 
io  holy  devotion^  were  sealed  in  silence.  The 
gentle  spirit,  which  rendered  every  heart  blithe 
and  gladsome,  had  gone  home  to  fairer  regions. 
Her  beauty  was  not  tarnished  in  this  sleep  of 
deadi,  except  by  a  mark  of  blood  on  the  cheek, 
which  she  had  received  in  her  last  struggle  for 
Kfe.  But  life,  and  hope,  and  youth,  and  mtelli- 
geoce,  had  all  left  their  mansion. 

Maria  and  Cleveland  had  lired  together  from 
their  earliest  youth,  until  six  months  before  this 
faded  night  The  bright  visions  of  their  child- 
-hood  were  succeeded  by  hopes  of  happier  years, 
kur  what  had  began  in  attachment  had  ended  in 
love.  But  ah,  revenge  I  what  hopes  will  it  not 
blast?  what  beauty  will  it  not  despise  P  The 
fiurestform-— tte  most  manly  brow-^health,  joy, 
innocence— all  that  is  dear  and  all  that  is  sa- 
cred—all that  is  lovely  and  all  that  is  hateful- 
are  alike  exposed  to  its  ruins.  There  lay  its 
victim.  They  who  have  not  seen  everything, 
that  is  dear  to  them  on  earth,  snatched  away  m 
an  unexpected  moment,  may  fancy,  but  cannot 
feel,  what  it  is  to  see  their  fairest  blossoms  of 
terrestrial  hairiness  suddenly  blighted,  and  all 
their  tender  associations  buried  in  the  untimely 
l^rave  of  youth  and  beauty.  To  see  the  fondest 
Hes  to  earth  sundered  by  a  sudden  stroke,  and 
the  poor  suflerer  left  alone  in  the  wide  world, 
with  none  to  sooth  the  sorrowing  mind,  with  no- 
where to  centre  the  afiectioos,  out  in  the  ffrave 
of  former  loveliness.  All  this,  bursting  sudden- 
ly, is  too  much  to  be  sustained  by  human  efforts. 

Cleveland,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Maria, 
soo^  in  vain  to  animate  the  lifeless  clay,  by 
his  tears  and  prayers.  Too  late  had  his  assist- 
ing hand  arrived.  The  spirit  had  returned  to  its 
Jwme  in  heaven,  and  the  lifeless  tenement  felt 
not  the  anguish  of  a  despairing  heart.  Buoyed 
by  a  superior  power  aoove  uiis  last  stroke  of 
fiRtnne.  the  (atber  gased  upon  the  scene  with 
that  calmness  which  intense  grief  is  wont  to  pro- 
doce,and  then  bowed  in  silence  to  the  fate  which 
rendered  him  childless. 

Maria  and  her  brother  were  buried  in  the  val- 
ley beneath,  a  short  distance  from  where  each 
breathed  their  last.  Cleveland  and  the  mourn- 
ers stood  beside  the  grave,  and  when  the  funeral 
prayer  was  ended^  the  earth  for  ever  closed  upon 
the  unhappy  Mana.  For  ever,  did  I  say?  No— 
it  must  not  be.  Sure,  so  much  loveliness  cannot 
be  hid  for  ever  in  the  earth.  But  for  the  present, 
the  rough  sUme  at  the  head  of  the  newly  raised 
nouod  of  earth,  told  the  resting  place  of  Maria 
GrenviUe.  They  were  buried,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  wi^  them  were  buried  the  affections, 
the  hopes,  and  the  last  wishes  of  Cleveland, 
Having ncnhing  now  to  soothe  his  affonized  spirit, 
his  misery  entanced  by  the  recdfection  of  that 
10* 


inauspicious  hour,  when  he  became  the  avenger 
of  his  wrongs,  to  the  increased  sorrow  of  the  be- 
reaved parents.  They  were  buried,  and  with 
them  were  buried  the  father's  pleasures,  and 
the  mother's  tender  endearments  to  life.  The 
broken  spirit  of  Cleveland  was  soon  to  be  re- 
leased from  its  clay  tenement.  For  a  while,  his 
sorrow  was  forgotten  in  the'din  of  arms,  and  the 
disasters  of  St.  Clair's  army.  But  retirement 
and  the  bitterness  of  recollection,  soon  left  him 
only  the  wreck  of  what  he  had  been ;  and  his 
last,  his  dying  wish,  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
valley  that  contained  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
Mana.  And  when  he  was  no  more,  his  last  wish 
was  ftilfilled.  There,  in  that  lone  valley,  side 
by  side,  they  three  repose.  Their  resting  home 
has  long  since  been  covered  by  the  green  turf; 
and  the  hardy  boatman,  when  he  passes  their 
burial  place,  often  wipes  the  tear  from  his  sun- 
burnt cheek,  as  he  hears  or  relates  the  story  of 
that  eventful  morning,  on  which  fell  the  vidmt 

m 
Prom  the  Satardtr  ETOitiaf  Pott 
WwTTElf  FOR  A  Ladt's  AlBUM. 
As  on^vard  pressed  by  gentle  breeze, 
The  ship  glides  proudly  o*er  the  seas. 
And  leaves  no  path  or  trace  behind* 
So  heedless  pnss  with  npid  flight, 
And  sink  in  dark  oblivion's  night. 
The  fleeting  Tisions  ofthe  mind. 

Bat  when  the  storms  ra  fbry  sweep 
The  bosom  ofthe  mgiug  deep. 

And  sink  the  ship  beneath  the  main; 
Still  may  some  plank  float  on  to  show 
The  wreck  that*s  buried  far  below, 

The  only  vestige  of  the  slain. 

And  thus  perchance  in  after  yenrs. 
When  joys  and  griels,  and  smiles  and  tears. 

Have  almost  hid  me  from  th^'  view ; 
E?en  then  this  page  may  haply  chance 
To  claim  from  thee  a  passing  glance. 

And  1  shall  be  rememb<trcd  too.  S. 

Harper's  Firry,  Fa^  OcLi4th,  1832. 

OHIOIN  A  L. 

HYMN. 

Ask,  and  jro  shall  roceive;  seek,  and  ye  sbtiJl  find 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  onto  you.-.MATrHRw,  vii.  7. 
Lord,  I  wouid  ask*  a  heart  more  ptire. 

From  sin  and  evil  IVee ; 
Strong  to  resist  temptation^  lure. 
Devoted  unto  thee. 

Long  have  1  walked  in  darkness  vile. 

To  thy  great  nature  blind; 
Lighten  my  darkness— O,  my  God — 

The  darkness  of  my  mind. 

Prone  unto  error,  as  1  am. 

Sinful  by  nature,  too; 
Lord,  teach  me  to  reverence  ihy  name. 

And  love  thy  will  to  da 

Give  mo  a  new  and  righteous  heart. 

Made  holy  through  thy  love; 
A  burning,  strong  desire  impart. 

To  live  widi  thee  above.  OSCAR. 
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NATLBS — ^P£8T0M— GIRL  AND  HINIATVU. 


FortlieCafkel. 

NAPLES. 

At  Naples  we  saw,  from  our  windows,  Vesu- 
vius voraitiDg  forth  flames,  molt^i  laira,  and  red 
hot  stones;  which,  in  the  night,  was  a  sublime 
and  beautiful  object  At  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tain,  about  half  way  "between  that  and  Naples, 
and  just  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  was  situated 
the  ancient  Herculaneum,  which  is  buried  about 
one  hundred  feet  deep  uxider  the  hard  lava,  not 
unlike  the  iron  cinaers  run  together,  which 
blacksmiths  poke  out  of  their  furnaces.  Aaotber 
city  (Resina)  is  now  built  over  Herculaneum; 
and  it  was  by  digging  a  deep  well  that  a  citizen 
of  Besina  discovered  the  situation  of  Hercula- 
neum, whose  locality  had  been  lost  for  serenteeo 
centuries.  We  descended  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  till  it  became  too  hot  to  be  support- 
able. But  our  guide,  more  adrenturous,  rushed 
forward,  and  dipping  some  coins  into  the  red  hot 
lava,  brought  them  away  completely  imbeded  in 
it.  This  scene  was  awful  and  terrible  when  near 
it;  but  very  beautiful  to  one  removed  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  banish  fear  for  p^*8onal  safe- 
ty. On  our  way  back  from  Vesuvius  to  Naples, 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  we  entered  the 
dark  and  gloomy  chambers  of  Herculaneum  by 
torch  light  You  may  imagine  what  were  our 
sensations,  when,  far  beneath  the  ''warm  pre- 
cincts of  the  cheerful  day,**  we  traversed  the 
spacious  corridors  and  marble  haNs  ef  a  people 
overwhelmed  in  liquid  fire,  nearly  tw«  tbousiuid 
years  ago. 

Another  day  we  rode  oat  about  six  miles  fiir- 
ther,  to  visit  the  disentombed  city  of  Pompeii, 
which  was  destroyed  by  tke  same  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  but  covered  with  light  cinders  and 
ashes  that  may  be  shoveled  off  with  great  ease. 
And  besides,  this  city  was  bat  just  covered  so  as 
to  conceal  it;  and  now,  that  it  is  freed  frtxn  this 
covering,  the  bright  day  enlivens  iia  streets  and 
alleys  as  much  as  in  the  time  of  its  glory.  Every 
thing  was  found  as  it  was  left  in  the  year  69,  of 
the  christian  era,  except  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
which  were  crushed  in  bythe  weight  of  the  su- 
perincumbent matter.  The  streets  we  found 
paved  with  a  flat  and  hard  blue  stone,  and  deep 
channels  were  cut  into  them  by  the  wheels  of 
carriages.  The  paintings  on  the  walb  are  as 
fresh  as  if  recently  done.  1^  implements  of 
working  and  the  househc^  stuff  were,  in  many 
instances,  found  as  they  were  left  Tn  one  place 
were  found  the  impleoientB  of  a  baker,  and  some 
of  the  bread  with  his  name  stamped  on  it  This 
I  saw  at  the  Museum,  where  most  of  the  objects 
of  curiosity  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
have  been  conveyed  for  safe  keeping.  The 
names  of  the  proprietors  or  occupants  are  writ- 
ten on  the  outsides  of  the  houses,  near  the  doom 
and  in  one  spacious  mansion  belonging,  as  the 
inscription  indicates,  to  Diomedes,  the  master 
was  found,  with  two  or  three  of  his  servants,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  one  of  the  corridors,  attempting 
to  escape,  and  holding  in  his  bands  his  keys  and 
a  purse  of  gold — thus  exhibiting  his  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  m  death. 

In  a  subterranean  hall  were  found  the  skele- 
tons of  about  a  dozen  females,  who  had  fled 
thither  (br  shelter.    Afncmg  them  was  the  mis- 


tress of  the  bousei  as  was  judged  from  the  ooitiy 
jewels  found  upon  her. 

The  houses  m  general  are  small,  but  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  temples,  forums,  theatres,  ftc.  are 
on  a  most  masnincent  and  extensive  scale.  It 
seems  that  in  uiose  days  people  lived  in  public. 
They  ate  and  slept  at  their  own  houses,  or  rather 
slept  there,  and  then  went  to  the  places  of  public 
resort,  much,  in  fact,  as  the  Parisians  do  now- 
a^days. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  are  of  a  beautiful  kind 
of  Mosaic  work,  of  black  and  white,  wrou^t 
into  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  figures  imagin- 
able, with  little  blocks  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  square. 

P^STIJM. 

At  the  distance  of  aboat  fijRhr  nules  from  Na{des 
are  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  They  consist  of  three 
immense  temples  of  Grecian  Doric,  which  still 
remain  almost  entire,  except  the  roofs,  on  a 
wide,  solitary  plain,  made  desolate  hj  the  Mala- 
ria, These  vast  and  magnificent  ruins  stand  in 
solemn  grandeur,  as  the  only  surviving  monu- 
ments of  a  city,  whose  name  and  records  have 
for  thousands  of  years  passed  into  oblivion. — 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  these  temples  were 
visited  by  Augustus  Casaar,  as  the  interesting 
remains  of  a  city  over  which  tl^  waters  of  Lethe 
had  passed,  and  of  whose  greatness  or  wealth 
we  can  only  judge  from  the^  costly  and  endur- 
ing structures,  which  still  stand  in  more  than 
Enmeval  sublimity,  amidst  the  solitude  of  time, 
a  contemplating  scenes  like  these,  the  soul  either 
becomes  oppre^ed  by  the  wei|;ht  of  ages  that 
crowd  irresistible  upon  it;  or  it  r»es  with  the 
sublimity  of  its  own  conceptione,  to  a  foretaste  of 
that  immortality  to  which  it  feels  itself  to  be  des- 
tined. 

Our  sensations  were  very  different  a  few  days 
after,  on  passing  over  these  celebrated  places, 
made  the  scenes  of  poetry  and  fiction  by  Homer 
and  Virgil.  1  little  thought,  however,  to  find  any 
thing  in  reality  so  near  like  the  description  at 
iEneas'  descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  as  I  did 
find.  On  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Avemus, 
we  entered  a  long  and  gloomy  passage  under 
ground,  which  finsQly  led  to  the  nver  iS%x,  or  to 
water  which,  by  the  glare  of  four  large  torches, 
I  codd  not  see  across.  Here  I  mounted  the  back 
of  a  sturdy  guide,  who  with  a  fearless  step  de- 
scended into  the  flood  and  through  many  dark 
windings,  landed  me  on  the  other  side.  When 
we  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sybil's 
Temple,  the  passage  was  closed  bv  earth  and 
stone,  said  to  have  been  thrown  d,own  by  an 
earthquake,  o&erwise  the  passage  would  con- 
tinue for  a  mile  or  two  farther  into  Pluto's  do- 


On  m  Girl  K*sing  «t  m,  BUnlAtiure* 

lliat  maiden^s  looks  I  may  not  tell. 

Nor  uace  the  history  of  ber  sighs- 
It  were  not  meet  tbr  all  to  dwell 

Upon  the  language  of  those  eyes. 
For  iboce  are  hearts  whose  sacred  feelings. 

k  is  ttoc  well  tor  all  to  know—      "* 
And  there  are  thoughts  whose  bright  reTSslings 

Itwouldbetreacberoostosbow.  S. 
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CLKVKLAND  COURT  HOUSE. 


^  WnttenibrtbeCukec 

C#«rt^HoMe9  Clevelmiid,  Ohio. 


Cfe^elaiid  is  the  prinoipal  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Ohio,  and  the  seat  of  histice  for 
Cavuhoffa  county.  It  is  on  the  Southern  shore 
of  lake  £rie,  sixty  miles  west  of  Pennsylyania 
line;  the  Court-House,  of  which  we  nye  a  sketch, 
is  a  handsome  brick  structure  of  45  feet  by  60, 
and  containing  an  elegant  court-room  and  com- 
modioos  apartments  for  the  county  officers.  Few 
places  in  the  Western  country  are  so  advauta- 
geoosly  situated  for  commerce  or  boast  greater 
popolatKHi  and  business.  Here  is  the  northern 
tenmaation  of  the  Ohio  canal,  309  miles  in 
leofftbL^y  which  this  Tillage  will  communicate 
with  CohuBbtts  and  Cincinnati,  with  Pittsburgh, 
St  Louis  and  New  ;Orleans.  By  the  Welland 
canal,  schooners  now  pass  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Ogdensburgh  only  a 
few  miles  from  Montreal.  By  Buffalo  andtheN  ew 
York  canal  a  daily  intercourse  is  kept  up  with 
Albanv.  The  expcNose  of  transportation  between 
ClereUnd  and  New  York  is  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  hundred.  Schooners  and 
steam  boats  go  to  all  parts  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  and  with  a  small  expenditure  might 
pass  into  Lake  Superior.  A  company  has  b^n 
incorporated  by  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  eenstruct  a  canal  so  as  to  con- 
nect Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  by  wav  of  Bea- 
rer, Warren  and  Akron.  There  are  daily  arri- 
rals  at  and  departures  from  Detroit,  Cincmnati, 
Pittsburgh  and  Albany,  making  56  arrivals  and 
departures  each  week.  There  are  daily  steam-  ^ 
boats  to  and  from  Buffalo,  and  to  and  from  De- 
troit There  are  also  several  daily  lines  of  canal 
boats  to  the  Ohio  river.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  are 
finished,  there  will  be  a  communicatioB  with 
Philadelphia,Baltimore  and  Washington.  Cleve- 
land is  the  nearest  point  on  the  Lakes  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  a  free  turnpike  is  constructed  to 
WellsviUe  on  the  Ohio,  85  miles  on  the  direct 
line  to  the  National  turnpike  and  Washington 


llff 

City.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that 
Cleveland  has  a  position  of  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage, and  it  only  requires  a  moderate  capital 
and  the  usual  enterprize  of  the  American  cha- 
racter, to  advance  its  destiny  to  an  equality  with 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  West  Two 
vearsagoit  had  1,000  inhabitants;  it  has  now 
2,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  vicinity  is 
a  healthy,  fertile  country,  as  yet  mostly  new,  but 
&st  filling  up.  An  artificial  harbor,  safe  and 
commodious,  constructed  by  the  United  States, 
often  presents  20  to  30  sloops,  schooners  and 
steam-boats. 

The  scite  of  the  village  is  a  clear  gravelly  soil, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  Lake,  and  eleva- 
ted from  80  to  100  feet  above  its  waters.  It  is 
laid  out  in  squares  with  great  regularihr.  The 
streets  are  generally  six  rods  wide.  The  main 
street  Im  eisfat  rods  wide  and  elevated  90  feet 
above  the  lake.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is 
an  open  square  of  K)  acres.  Here  is  the  Court- 
liouse^  a  handsome  stone  jail,  and  a  stone  Pres- 
bfrtenan  church  50  feet  Iw  80.  The  Episcopali- 
aiM  have  a  neat  wooden  church,  and  tie  Metho- 
dists-are  about  erectinff  a  house  of  worship.  An 
academy  of  brick  with  three  spacioos  rooms, 
accommodates  a  high  school  with  competent  in- 
structors. There  are  several  good  hotels,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Seger*s  may  challei^  a  comparison 
with  any  west  of  the  mountains.  There  is  a 
bank  in  operation,  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published. 

About  thirty  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  upon  and 
near  the  canal,  is  as  fine  water  power  as  any  in 
the  Western  country,  there  being  from  5,000  to 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  in  the  driest 
seasons,  and  a  fall  of  over  one  hundred  feet  at 
one  place.  There  is  an  equal  power  in  the  same 
vicinity,  with  abundance  of  stone  coaL  the  only 
locality  yet  found  on  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  In 
Cleveland  is  a  large  papier  manufactory,  re- 
cently built  by  an  enterprizing  Pennsylvanian, 
and  propelled  by  the  surplus  water  of  the  canal. 

Dr.  FrankUn  with  characteristic  sagacity,  70 
years  ago  recommended  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  town  on  the  scite  of  what  is 
now  Cleveland.  Volney,  who  spent  two  years 
in  the  Western  States,  represents  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  as  the  most  desirable  resi- 
dence. MeUish  describes  the  view  from  the 
streets  of  Cleveland  over  the  Lake  as  ^*  really 
sublime."  Darby  stetes  that  it  pcesesse^advan- 
tases  far  superior  to  Erie  for  a  United  States  na- 
val station.  Dr.  Drake  says  the  south  shore  of 
lake  Erie  has  the  most  temperate  climate  in 
America  in  the  same  latitude.  As  the  lake  is 
open  here  in  the  spring  two  months  sooner  than 
at  Bufialo,  and  a  month  sooner  than  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  and  especially  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia,  would  derive  great  advantages  in 
extending  their  State  canal  from  Beaver  to 
Cleveland  in  preference  to  Erie.  By  this  course 
they  would  secure  a  mat  pioportion  of  the 
spring  and  summer  trade  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  destined  to  occupy  the  country 
west  of  their  own  meridian  upon  the  waters  of 
the  upper  lakes. 

Cato  pleaded  four  hundred  causes  and  gained 
them  alt 
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1 1:0      FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WOMEN— PERSONAL  BLBQANCE REFLECTIONS. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH  WOMEN. 

From  a  critical  Dodceof^^Mirabeau's  Letters 
from  En^daadLV  we.  extract  the  followiDg  ac- 
count of  me  French  women  by  that  celebrated 
characten 

The  French  tcom«fk— "When  a  French  lady 
comes  into  a  room  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you 
is,  tluBit  she  walks  better,  has  her  head  and  feet 
better  dressed— her  clothes  better  fancied  and 
better  put  on  than  any  woman  you  have  erer 


"When  she^  talks  she  is  the  art  of  pleasing 
personified.  Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  words,  her 
gestures,  are  all  prepossessing.  Her  langusige  is 
ttie  language  of  amiableness— her  accents  are 
the  accents  of  grace— she  embellishes  a  trifle- 
interests  upon  nothing— she  softens  a  contradic- 
tion—she takes  off  the  insipidness  of  a  compli- 
ment by  turning  it  elegantly — and  when  ^he  nas 
a  mind,  she  sharpens  the  point  of  an  epigram 
better  than  all  the  women  in  the  world. 

"Her  ^es  sparkle  with  spirit— the  most  de- 
lightful sallies  flashes  from  her  fancy*-in  telling 
a  story  she  is  inimitable— the  motioDS  ci  her  bo- 
dy and  the  accents  of  her  tongue,  are  eguall^ 
gentle  and  easy— an  equable  now  of  spngfath- 
ness  keeps  her  constantly  good  humored  and 
cheerful,  and  the  only  objects  of  her  life  is  to 
please  and  be  pleased. 

"Her  Yivaci^  sometimes  ^proaches  to  folly 
— ^but  perhaps  it  is  not  in  moments  of  foUy  that 
she  i^  least  interesting  and  agreeable*  English 
women  have  many  pomts  of  superiority  over  the 
French — the  French  are  superior  to  them  in 
man^  other.  Here  I  shall  only  say^  there  is  a 
particular  idea,  in  which  no  woman  m  the  world 
can  compare  with  a  French  woman— it  is  in  the 
power  or  intellectnal  irritation.  She  will  draw 
wit  out  of  a  fool,  ^e  strikes  with  such  address 
the  cords  of  sdf  Iotc.  that  she  gives  unexpected 
vigor  and  agility  to  fancy,  ana  electrifies  a  bo- 
dy that  appears  non-electric. 

English  Wometu-^^"!  have  mentioned  here 
the  women  of  England;  I  have  done  wrong;  I 
did  not  intend  it  when  I  began  the  letter.  They 
came  into  my  mind  as  the  only  wotoca  in  the 
world  worthy  of  being  compared  with  those  of 
France.  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine 
whether  in  the  important  article  of  beauty,  form 
and  colours  are  to  be  preferred  to  expression  and 
grace;  or  whether  grace  and  expression  are  to 
be  considered  preierable  to  complexion,  and 
shape.  1  shall  not  examine  whether  the  ptquani 
of  France  is  to  be  thought  superior  to  the  toueh^ 
ani  of  England :  or  whether  deep  sensibility  de- 
serves to  be  preferred  to  animation  and  wit.  So 
important  a  subject  lequires  a  volume.  I  shall 
give  a  trait  If  a  goddess  could  be  supposed  to 
be  formed,  Juno  would  be  the  emblem  of  the 
women  of  this  country,  [England.]  Venud  as 
she  is,  with  all  her  amiableness  and  imperfec- 
tions, may  stand  justly  enough^  for  an  emblem 
of  French  women.  1  have  decided  the  question 
without  intending  it,  for  I  have  given  the  per- 
fections to  the  Women  of  England. 

"One  point  I  had  forgotten ;  and  it  is  a  mate- 
rial one. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  on ;  for  what  I  am  go 
ing  to  write  is  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the 
umverse.    The  English  women  are  the  best 


wives  under  Heaven— and  shame  be  on  the 
men  who  make  them  bad  husbands.** 


Personal  Elegance. — Personal  elegance  or 
grace  is  a  fugitive  lustre,  that  never  settles  in 
any  part  of  the  body;  you  see  it  glance  and  dis- 
appear in  the  features  and  motions  of  a  graceful 
person;  it  strikes  your  view;  it  shines  like  an 
exhalation;  but  the  moment  you  follow  it,  the 
wandering  flame  vanishes,  and  immediately 
lights  up  in  sometfainff  else.  Tou  may  as -well 
think  of  fixing  the  pleasing  delusion  of  your 
dreams,  or  the  cxdors  of  the  dissolving  rainbow. 

Elegance  is  of  this  fugitive  nature,  because  it 
exists  chiefly  in  motion.  It  b  communicated  by  * 
the  priiici(Me  of  action,  tiiat  governs  the  whole 
person;  it  is  found  over  the  wnole  body,  and  is 
fixed  no  where.  The  curious  eye  pursues  the 
wandering  beauty,  which  it  sees  with  delight— 
It  is  a  waving  flaime  that,  like  the  reflection  of  , 
the  sun  from  water,  never  settles;  it  glances  on 
you  in  every  motion  anddispositionofthebody; 
its  different  powers  through  altitude  and  motion 
seem  to  be  collected  in  dancing,  wherein  it  plays 
over  the  anii,  the  breast^  the  neck,  and  in  short 
the  whole  frame;  but  if  grace  nas  any  fixed 
throne,  it  is  in  the  face .  the  residence  of  the  soul, 
where  you  think  a  tnousand  times  it  is  just 
issuing  into  view.— Udier. 


Commuiiioated. 
IUSFI«BCTIO]fS. 

Whence  comes  it  (hat  from  his  cradle  to  the 
tomb  the  heart  of  man  is  continually  sighing  for, 
and  endeavouring  to  grasp  what  he  terms  the 
pleasures,  and  enjoyments  of  this  world?  Why 
18  the  broad  road  thronged  and  frequented  by 
many  followers,  while  the  narrow  path  of  plea- 
santness and  peaxse,  is  scarcely  known  or  re- 
mains desolate,  with  but  a  few  pilgrims  to  track 
its  sands.  Ana  why  do  we  bend  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  to  the  shrine  of  Satan,  and  leave  me 
Altar  of  God  to  solitude?  The  road  to  happi- 
ness, {so  termed  by  the  world,)  is  strewed  wiUi 
flowers,  and  delights,  while  the  path  to  immortal 
glory  is  narrow,  gloomy,  and  lined  with  thorns. 
Their  road  with  all  its  smiling  attractions,  its 
bright  flowers, end's  where?  at  the  dark  gates  of 
death. — ^The untroddenpath  terminates,  where? 
at  the  bright  portak  or  immortality  and  never 
ending  bliss.  The  fiend  of  darkness  spreads  his 
sable  wings,  flies  through  the  air  with  eagle  eyes ; 
be  pierces  tne  soul  which  sighs  for  earudy  joys, 
setues  upon  the  heart,  and  with  his  dark  wings 
flaps  the  heart  to  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  fans 
his  own  destructive  £.meof  pleasure  at  the  same 
moment;  then  flies  to  another,  and  another  vic- 
tim. God  in  his  mercy  has  set  in  that  same  soul 
his  pure  Angel  in  form  of  conscience— but  vain 
are  the  whi8{)erings,  the  loud  calls  and  threats  of 
this  pure  spirit ;  vainly  is  the  soul  entreated  to  turn 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  arch  fiend,  the  enemy 
both  of  God  and  man,  and  remain  firm  to  Him 
in  whose  image  he  is  made;  whispers,  calls,  and 
threats  are  aSike  disregarded ;  the  pure  spirit  is 
driven  from  its  abode  with  tearful  eyes  and  down- 
cast looks ;  while  that  once  pure  soul  becomes  not 
the  image  of  God,  but  a  leprous  mass  of  sin  and 
depravity,  despised  by  God  and  man. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  Ik^ 


ONB  PEEP  WAS  KNOUOH. 


One  Pe«p  imwkB  IRxkiomghi  or,  tk«  Poct»iOflc«« 

BT  MH  L.  E.  LAHOOIV. 

All  places  have  their  peculiarities:  now  that 
of  DaJton  was  the  dtsoonne ;  that  species  ef  dis- 
course, which  Johnson's  I>ictionary  entitles 
**  conversation  on  whatever  does  not  concern 
ourselves."  Everybody  knew  what  everybody 
did,  and  a  little  more.  £atings,  drinkings^sleep- 
ingB.  walkings,  talkinfis,  doings-^all  were  for  the 
good«f  thepuUic;  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  secret  ui  the  town. 

There  was  a  story  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  an  an- 
cient d^me  who  lived  on  an  annuity,  and  boasted 
the  gentility  of  a  back  and  front  parlour,  that 
she  once  asked  a  few  friends  to  oinner.  The 
Msual  heavy  antecedent  half-hour  really  passed 
quite  pleasantly  .for- Mrs.  Mary's  windows  over- 
kwkea  the  market-place,  anil  not  a  scrag  of 
mutton  could  leave  it  unobserved;  so  that  the 
extrava^^ce  or  meanness  of  the  various  buvers 
lumished  a  copious  theme  for  dialogue.  Still,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  A.'8  pair  of  fowls,  and  Mrs.  B.'s 
round  of  beef,  the  time  seemed  long,  and  the 
guests  found  hunger  growing  more  potent  than 
cariosity.  They  waited  and  waited ;  at  length 
the  fatal  discovery  took  place— that,  in  the  hurrv 
<^  observing  her  neighbors'  dinners,  Mrs.  Smitn 
had  forgotten  to  order  her  own. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  an  event 
happened  which  put  the  whole  town  in  a  commo- 
tion— the  arrival  of  a  stranger  who  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  Wliite  Hart:  not  that  there  was 
any  thine  remarkable  about  the  straoffer;  be 
was  a  p&in,  middle-aged,  respectable-looking 
man,  and  the  nicest  scrutiny  (and  heaven  knows 
bow  narrow^  he  was  watched)  failed  to  discover 
any  thing  odd  about  him.  U  was  ascertained 
that  he  rose  at  eight,  breakfasted  at  nine,  ate 
two  eggs  and  a  piece  of  broiled  bacon,  sat  in  his 
room  at  the  window,  read  a  little,  wrote  a  little, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  road  a  sood  deal;  he 
then  strolled  out,  returned  home,  dined  at  five, 
soioked  two  cigars,  read  the  Morning  Herald^ 
(for  the  post  came  in  of  an  evening,)  and  went 
to  bed  at  ten.  Nothing  could  be  more  regular 
<nr  unexceptionable  than  his  habits ;  still  it  was 
most  extraordinary  what  could  have  brought  him 
to  Dalton.  There  were  no  chalybeate-spring, 
warranted  to  cure  eveiy  disease  under  the  sun; 
DO  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  left  expressly  for 
antiquarians  and  pic-nic  parlies;  no  fine  pros- 
pects, which,  like  music,  people  make  it  matter 
of  conscience  to  admire ;  no  celebrated  person 
had  ever  been  born  or  buried  in  its  environs ; 
there  were  no  races,  no  assizes— in  short,  there 
was  **  no  nothing."  It  was  not  even  summer;  so 
country  air  and  fine  weather  were  not  the  induce- 
ments. The  straqger's  name  was  Mr.  Williams, 
but  that  was  the  extent  of  their  knowled/ze ;  and, 
shy  and  silent,  there  seemed  no  probability  of 
leamiE^  anv  thing  more  from  himself^  Conjec- 
tore,  like  ^akspeare,  **  exhausted  worlds,  and 
then  imagined  new."  Some  supposed  he  was 
biding  from  his  creditors,  others  that  he  had 
committed  forgery ;  one  suggested  that  he  had 
escaped  fit>m  a  mad-house,  a  second  that  he  had 
killed  some  one  in  a  duel;  out  all  agreed  that  he 
came  there  for  no  good. 

It  was  the  twenty-third  of  March,  when  a  triad 
of  gossips  were  assembled  at  their  temple  the 
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pot^a&ce.  The  afiairs  of  Dahon  and  the  nation 
were  settled  together;  newspapers  were  slipped 
from  their  covers,  and  not  an  epistle  but  yielded 
a  portion  of  its  contents.  But  on  this  night  all 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  one,  directed 
to  ""  John  Williains,  Esq.,  at  the  White  Hart, 
Dalton."  Eagerly  it  was  conmressed  in  the  long 
fingers  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  or  dinnerless  memo- 

2;  the  fat  landlady  of  the  White  Hart  was  on 
e  tip-toe  to  peep,  while  the  post-mistress, 
whose  curiosity  took  a  semblance  of  official  dig- 
nity, raised  a  warning  hand  against  any  overt 
act  of  violence^— The  paper  was  closely  folded, 
and  closelv  written  in  a  cramp  and  illegible 
hand;  suddenly  Mrs.  Mary  Smith's  look  grew 
more  intent — she  had  succeeded  in  deciphering 
a  sentence;  the  letter  dropped  from  her  han£ 
^'  Oh,them<mster !"  shrieked  the  horrified  peep- 
er. Landlady  and  post-mistress  both  snatched 
at  the  terrible  scroll,  and  they  eoually  succeed- 
ed in  reading  the  following  woros :— "  We  will 
settle  the  matter  to-morrow  at  dinner,  but  I  am 
Sony  you  persist  in  poisoning  vour  wife,  the  hor^ 
ror  IS  too  great."  Not  a  syllable  ntore  could 
they  make  out;  but  what  they  had  read  was 
enough.  *^He  told  me,"  gasped  the  landlady, 
"  that  he  expected  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  din- 
ner—di  the  villain !  to  think  of  poisoning  any 
lady  at  the  White  Hart;  and  his  wife,  too— 1 
should  like  to  see  my  husband  poisoning  me!" 
Our  hostess  became  quite  personal  in  her  indig- 
nation. 

^'  I  always  thought  there  was  something  suspi- 
cious about  him;  people  don't  come  and  hve 
where  nobody  knows  them,  for  nothing,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 

'*I  dare  say,"  returned  the  post  mistress, 
'^  Williams  is  not  his  real  name." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  interrupted  the  landlady; 
''  Williams  is  a  good  hanging  name :  there  was 
Williams  who  murdered  tbelVfarr's  family,  and 
Williams  who  burked  all  those  pow  dear  child- 
ren; I  dare  say  he  is  some  relation  of  theirs;  but 
to  think  of  his  coming  to  the  White  Hart — it's 
no  place  for  his  doings,  I  can  tell  him ;  he  sha'n't 
poison  his  wife  in  my  house;  out  he  goes  this 
very  night— I'll  take  the  letter  to  him  myself." 

*'  Dear!  dear!  I  shall  be  ruined,  iTit  comes  to 
be  known  that  we  take  a  look  into  the  letter;" 
and  the  post  mistress  thought  in  her  heart  that 
she  had  better  let  Mr.  Wifliams  poison  his  wife 
at  his  leisure.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  too,  reprobated 
any  violent  measures ;  the  truth  is,  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter;  a  gentlewo- 
man with  an  annuity  and  a  front  and  back  par- 
lour was  rather  ashamed  of  being  deteet^  in 
such  close  intimacy  with  the  post  mistress  and 
the  landlady.  It  seemed  likely  that  poor  Mrs. 
Williams  would  be  left  to  her  miserable  fate. 

""  Murder  will  out,"  said  the  landlord,  the  fol- 
lowing mcNming,  as  he  mounted  the  piebald  pony, 
wUch,  like  Tom  Tough,  had  seen  a  little  service; 
and  hurried  off  in  search  of  Mr.  Crampton,  the 
nearest  magistrate. 

Their  perceptions  assisted  by  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, he  and  his  wife  had  sat  up  long  past  *'  the 
witching  hour  of  night,"  deliberating  on  what 
line  of  conduct  would  be  most  efficacious  in  pre- 
serving the  hfe  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Williams; 
and  the  result  of  their  delib^rajtifwhwas  to  fetch 
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tbeji|8tice,aiid  hare  the  detinqiient  taken  into 
custody  at  the  yery  dinner  table  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  scene  of  his  crime.  ^*  He  has 
ordered  soap  to-day  for  the  first  time ;  he  thinks 
he  cooM  so  easily  slip  poison  into  the  liquid. — 
T^re  he  goes;  he  looks  like  a  man  who  has  in>t 
something  on  his  conscience/*  pointing  to  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  at  his 
usual  slow  pace.  Two  o'clock  arrived,  and  with 
it,  a  hack  chaise :  out  of  it  stept.  sure  enough,  a 
lady  and  gentleman.  The  landlady's  pity  re- 
doubled—such a  pretty  young  creature,  not 
abore  nineteen!—^' I  see  how  it  u,"  thought  she, 
*^  the  (M  wretch  is  jealous."  All  effiirts  to  catch 
her  eye  were  in  ram,  the  dinner  was  ready,  and 
down  they  sat  The  hostess  of  the  White  Hart 
looked  alternately  out  of  the  windows,  like  sister 
Ann,  to  see  if  any  one  was  coming,  and  at  the 
table  to  see  that  nothing  was  domg.  To  her 
dismay  she  observed  the  young  laoy  lifting  a 
spoonful  of  the  broth  to  her  mouth !  She  could 
restrain  herself  no  longer;  but,  catching  her 
hand,  exclaimed.  ^^  Poor  dear  innocent,  the  soup 
is  poisoned  !'*  All  started  from  the  table  in  con- 
fusion, which  was  yet  to  be  increased : — a  bustle 
was  heard  in  the  passage,  in  rtished  a  whole 
partjr,  two  of  whom,  eaon  catching  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Williams,  pinioned  him  down  to  his  seat.  **I 
am  happy,  Maduun,"  said  the  little,  bustling  ma- 
gistrate, '*to  hare  been,  under  Hearen,  the 
humble  instrument  of  preserving  your  life  from 
the  nefarious  designs  of  that  disgrace  to  huma- 
ni^."  Mr.  Orampton  paused  m  conseouence 
of  three  wants— want  of  words,  breath,  and 
ideas. 

^  My  life !"  ejactflated  the  astonished  lady. 

"  Yes.  madam,  the  ways  of  Prbridence  are  in- 
scrutable—the rain  curiosity  of  three  idle  wo- 
men has  been  turned  to  good  account."  And 
the  eloquent  magistrate  proceeded  to  detail  the 
process  of  inspection  to  wnich  the  fatal  letter  had 
been  subjected .-  but  when  he  came  to  the  terri- 
ble words—**  We- will  settle  the  matter  to-mor- 
row at  dinner;  but  I  ain  sorry  yo^-persist  in  poi- 
soning your  wife"^he  was  interrupted  by  bursts 
of  laughter  from  the  gentleman,  from  the  injured 
wifcL  and  eren  from  the  prisoner  himself.  One 
fit  of^  meriment  was  followed  by  another,  till  it 
became  contagious,  and  the  rery  constabfes  be- 
gan to  la^igh  too. 

^  I  can  explain  all,"  at  last  interrupted  the 
visiter.  **  Mr.  Williams  came  here  for  that  quiet 
so  necessary  for  the  labours  of  genius:  he  is 
writing  a  melodrama  called '  My  Wife'— he  sub- 
mitted the  last  act  to  me,  and  I  rathcar  object  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  heroine.  This  young  lady 
is  my  dau^ter,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  the 
sea-coast  Mr.  Williams  is  only  wedded  to  the 
Muses." 

The  disconcerted  magbtrate  shook  his  head 
and  muttered  something  about  theatres  being 
rery  immoral. 

^  Quite  mistaken,  sir,  said  Mr.  Williams.— 
*'Our  soup  is  cold;  but  our  worthy  landlady 
roasts  fowls  to  a  turn— we  will  hare  them  and 
tiie  real  cutlets  up— you  will  stay  and  dine  with 
us— and,  afterwards,  1  shall  be  proud  to  read 
'  My  Wife'  aloud^  in  the  hope  of  your  approral,  or 
at  least  of  your  mdulgeoce."— i^Vxmt  Ae  Kmp- 
take. 
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Distant  Relations— Pejyle  who  imagine 
d^j  hare  a  right  to  rob  you  if  yon  are  rich,  and 
to  msuk  yon  if  you  are  poor. 

Heart— A  rare  article,  sometimes  found  in 
human  beings.  It  is  soon,  howerer,  destroyed 
by  commerce  with  the  worid,  or  else  becomes 
fatal  to  its  possessor. 

HousEwirxRT— An  ancient  art.  said  to  hare 
been  fashionable  among  young  girls  and  wires; 
now  entirely  out  of  use,  or  practised  only  by  the 
lower  orders.  • 

Wealth — ^The  most  respectable  quality  of 
man. 

y  irtub— An  awkward  habit  of  acting  differ- 
ently from  other  people.  A  rulgar  word.  It 
creates  great  mirtnin  fashionable  circles. 

Honor— Shooting  a  fViend  through  the  head 
whom  you  lore,  in  order  to  gain  the  praise  of  a 
few  others  whomyou  despise  and  hate. 

Marriage— The  gate  through  which  the  hap- 
py lover  leaves  his  enchanted  regions  and  re- 
turns to  earth. 

Friend— A  person  who  will  not  assist  you  be- 
cause he  knows  your  lore  will  excuse  him. 
■  Wedded  Bliss— A  term  used  by  Mihon. 

Doctor— A  man  who  kills  you  to-day,  to  sare 
you  from  djring  to-morrow. 

LtmATic  ^TLUM — A  kind  of  hospital  where 
detected  lunatics  are  sent  by  those  woo  hare  the 
adrcntness  to  conceal  their  own  infirmity. 

Water — A  clear  fluid,  once  used  as  a  drink. 

Tragedian- A  fellow  with  a  tin  pot  on  his 
head,  who  stalks  about  the  stage,  and  gets  into  a 
violent  passion  for  so  much  a  night. 

Critic — ^A  large  dog,  that  goes  unchained, 
and  barks  at  erery  thing  he  does  not  compre- 
hend. 

State's  Evidence—A  wretch  who  is  pardon- 
ed for  being  baser  than  his  comrades. 

Sensibilitv— A  quality  by  which  its  posses- 
sor, in  attempting  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
other  people,  loses  his  own. 

Mr  Dear— An  expression  used  by  man  and 
wife  at  the  commencement  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Negroes  of  Congo. — Most  of  the  super- 
stitions peculiar  to  the  sarage  state,  are  prera-' 
lent  among  the  Congo  Negroes.  The  God  of 
Thunder  is  an  ob^t  of  peculiar  rererence,  and 
his  supposed  wrath  is  at  tiroes  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  rictims,  whose  desh  is  divided 
among  the  crowd,  and  devoured  by  them. 

When  the  sorcerers  or  sooth-saycrs  have  an- 
nounced the  necessity  of  allaying  tne  gods'  ven* 
geanoe  by  such  a  holocaust,  attempts  are  imme- 
diately made  to  ensnare -some  young  roan  or 
woman  from  a  netghbouring  tribe,  imder  pre- 
tence of  raising  them  to  a  highstation,  or  showing 
them  peculiar  marks  of  honour;  the  unfortunate 
victims  fall  into  the  snare,  and  are  received  with 
caresses  and  feastine;  th«i  led  to  some  public 
spot,  where  the  scaloid  awaits  them,  and  the 
rude  multitude  welcomes  their  appearance  with 
shouts  of  joy:  at  the  very  moment  when  intoxi* 
cated  witn  their  adulations  a  death-blow  from 
behind  is  given  them;  their  last  sighft  are  drown- 
ed in  the  ^nocious  howling  of  their  kidnappers, 
and  tte  breath  has  scarce^  departed,  b^ore  the 
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Hie  iodiTidiial  who  huflvooMdedmeitrappiiif 
tbe  Tictim,  is  raised  to  the  bonours  of  DobUity. 
Doorille  was  himself  more  than  once  id  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice— on  one  occa- 
sion the  Driest  had  kept  him  incarcerated  eight 
days,  and  the  people  were  imnatiently  awaiting 
the  hour  of  his  immolation,  when  he  melted  the 
hearts  (^  his  gaolers  by  an  ofiering  of  a  handsome 
red  cl<MLk,  some  cotton  cloth,  aim  a  few  bottles 
of  mm. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  at  Youyo, 
where  he  discovered  a  cold  mine,  the  Monatu  or 
chief  tempted  him  to  sUv  amongst  his  tribe  by 
the  most  extrayagant  oners,  one  of  which  was 
his  niece,  who  had  reached  her  hundred  and 
forty-second  moon,  and  was  bom  to  the  happi- 
ness, as  the  uncle  said,  of  becoming  his  wife-m- 
chief.  Douyille,bowever,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  inTitation,  cTinced  his  aoxiety  to  get  away: 
the  kind  Monatu,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  vehemeDce  of 
bis  attachment  to  him,  took  an  opportuoity  of 
pobooiog  his  attendants,  in  order  that  he  might 
M  incapacitated  from  gaimng  the  coast  Here, 
again,  the  traveller  womd  hate  been  lost,  had  he 
not  happily  bethought  himself  of  tbe  priests'  cu- 
pidity, and  made  them  some  rich  presents,  in  aid 
of  which  came  a^  luck^  storm,  which  they  an- 
Doonced  as  a  manifestation  <^  the  divinity's  anger 
at  the  detention  of  the  white  mut^-Atktnasum. 
m 

Slavx  Ma&riaob«— There  have  been  many 
dahorate  works  pubtished  on  the  marriage  ccnre- 
moittes  of  various  nations,  both  savage  and  oivi- 
hsed.  1  do  not,  however,  remember  to  have 
read  of  any  so  brief  and  unceremonious  as  the 
fbUofring,  whif^  I  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
aassiBg,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  gentieman  in  Caro- 
fina.  Afinekiokingnegro.and  the  handsomest 
aalatto,  or  yeUow  giri  Iliad  ever  seen,  were  the 
parties  who  desirea  to  be  made  one  for  life.  The 
matter  was  thus  arranged:  In  tbe  course  of  our 
tremnff  walk,  my  frieM.  the  f^lanter,  was  sheep- 
khly  aSireBsed  by  tbe  slave  in  these  wm^ds — 
Please,  massa,  me  want  to  marry  Riddiky,  (this 
b  the  nigger  for  Eurydice.)  Does  Riddiky  want 
to  marry  you?  Yes,  massa.  If  yon  marry  her, 
I  won't  allow  you  to  run  after  the  other  girls  on 
te  plantation— you  shall  live  like  a  decent  fel- 
low wi&  your  wife.  Massa,  me  lub  her  so,  dat 
me  dont  care  nothing  for  de  oder  gals.  Marry 
her  then,  and  be  cuned.  Tes,  massa.  Washing- 
ton then  gave  Riddiky  a  kiss,  andftom  that  day 
they  became  man  and  wife.  No  other  form  tiban 
that  of  permission  from  their  owner,  thus  gra« 
piously  accorded,  being  necessary  to  len^ize 
&eir  union.«—  WniikJcer^iMmihty  JUagazme* 
m 

QnCTAGLia  ExBIBITKn  AT  ROMB  BT  JULIUS 

Cms  AR^r— Never  befiire,  according  to  traditions 
which  lasted  throu^  several  geoeratiens  in 
Borne,  had  there  been  so  vast  a  conflux  of  the 
huaan  race  congregated  toany  one  centre,  on 
toy  one  attraction  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  as 
to  Rome  on  occasion  of  these  speotacles  ezhiln- 
tod  by  Cfissar.  In  our  days,  the  greatest  ocoa« 
lional  gatberingsof  the  human  race  are  in  India, 
especially  at  the  great  fair  of  the  Hurdwar,in 
theaortfacm  part  of  Hindostan ;  a  ooniluenQe  of 
Msny  millions  is  sometimes,  teen  at  that  spot, 
broofl^  together  under  the  mtsed  mflwenbei  or 


devotion  and  commercial  business,  and  disper- 
sed as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  convoked.  Some 
such  spectacle  of  nations  crowding  upon  nations, 
and  some  such  Babylonian  confusion  of  dresses, 
complexions,  languages,  and  jargons,  was  then 
witnessed  in  Rome.  Acconunodations  within 
doors,  and  under  roofs  of  bouses,  or  of  temples, 
was  altogether  impossible.  Myriads  of  myriads 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  without  even  the 
slight  protection  of  tents,  in  a  vast  circuit  about 
the  cify.  Multitudes  of  men,  even  senators,  and 
others  of  the  highest  rank,  were  trampled  to 
death  in  the  crowds :  and  the  whole  family  df 
man  seemed  gatberea  together  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Great  Ihctator.--[S/ad(niH)o<f «  Migaxme,] 

RsAL  Tragedy. — While  Cummings,  a  dis- 
tinguished tragedian  of  the  last  ceotury,  was 
playing,  atone  of  the  provincial  theatres  m  Eng- 
landj  the  part  of  Dumont  in  Jane  l%ore,  when 
he  had  repeated  the  words— 

*'  Be  witnen  Cor  me  ye  celwtuJ  bosui, 

Such  mercy  and  such  jiardon  ti  my  soul 

Aocordi  to  ibee,  aod  begs  of  heavea  to  show  thee. 

May  snob befal  meat  my  latest  hoar,** 
he  tottered  an  instant,  sunk  down,  and  e:q>ired. 
The  audience  mistaking  this  for  an  intended 
point,  rewarded  him  in  the  usual  way :  but,  alas! 
he  was  forever  insensible  to  their  notice  t  Real 
and  mimic  life  were  essentially  mingled  into  a 
departed  shadow,  and  the  actor  was  now  upon  a 
level  with  the  monarchs  and  heroes  it  had  l>een 
his  highest  ambition  to  imitate. 

Ma.iTABT  CaBan.F-The  fottowing  Creed 
wasadcH>tedbytheoffioersof  the  American  army 
at  VeEplank'a  Point,  in  the  year  178Sh 

We  believe  that  there  is  agreat  first  Came, 
by  whose  ahnighty  fiat  we  were  farmed;  and  that 
our  business  here  is  to  obey  tbe  orders  of  our  su- 
periors. 

We  believe  that  every  soldier  that  does  hk 
duty  will  be  happy  hm.and  that  every  sachone 
who  dies  in  batUe,  will  be  happy  hereafter. 

We  believe  that  General  Washington  is  the 
only  fit  man  in  the  worU,  to  head  the  American 
army. 

We  believe  that  Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom 
a  General. 

We  believe  that  the  evacuation  of  Ticondero- 
ga  was  one  of  those  strokes  which  stamp  the 
man  who  dares  to  strike  them,  with  everlasting 
fame. 

We  believe  that  Baron  Steuben  has  made  us 
soldiers,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  forming  the 
whole  world  into  a  solid  column,  and  displaying 
it  from  the  centre. 

We  believe  in  his  bhm  book^ 

We  believe  in  General  Knox  and  his  artillery. 

And,  we  believe  in  our  bayonetR  i^tasii— [Ex- 
eter News  Letter. 

I>mcHXD  TH006HT8<-The  real  lamp  of  Aladdin 
Ib  that  on  the  merchant's  desk.  All  the  genii,  white, 
olive  or  Uack,  who  people  the  atmosuhere  of  earth,  it 
puts  in  motion  at  the  antipodes.  It  miilds  palaces  in 
the  wiOdemess,  and  cities  in  the  forest ;  ond  collects 
every  splendour,  and  every  refinement  of  luxury,  from 
the  fingers  ot  subservient  toil  Kinss  of  the  east  are 
skives  of  the  liunp;  the  winds  blow,  the  seas  roll,  only 
to  woik  th6bshsstof^gj5«^.^^^^^^ 
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COMSTS— OBOLKBA— -CABDS ^PASHIOlf. 


The  AifusEmifTB  or  Conrs. — Some  ood- 
jecture  that  cometi  «ne  appoiated  to  deroolisb 
decaying  plonetB,  orto  supply  them  anm  with 
materials  for  baiJdiiiff  them  anew;  omers  that 
thevareso  man^  hells  to  punish  tibe  damned 
with  perpetual  Ticissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  We 
should  rather  incline  to  consider  them  the  most 
glorious  abodes  in  the  solar  system;  if  comets 
are  tenanted  with  intellectual  oeings,  thev  hare 
doubtless  the  most  splendid  observatories  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  celestial 
canopy  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  infinitely 
surpassing  all  aspects  of  the  heavens  as  beheld 
from  the  planets,  or  even  the  solar  orb  itself.  A 
comet,  on  its  return  to  the  sun,  if  moving  in 
nearly  the  same  plane  with  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  combines  all  the  diversities  of  the  starry 
neavens  that  are  |>eculiar  to  each  planet^  with 
every  other  possible  variety  resulting  |jrom  a 
change  of  position.  Returning  from  the  fields  of 
space,  it  slowly  approaches  tibe  outer  planetaiy 
orbits,  suireys  the  system  of  Uranus,  soars  over 
the  stupendous  apparatus  of  Saturn^  and  sees 
the(Hi>yring»>  aiia  satdlites  in  their  beautiful 
concentric  arrangement;  if  detained  (as  was  the 
oomet  ofl770>aoM»gthe  moons  ofJvpiter,  it 
pries  into  the  mysteries  of  its  belts.  The  whole 
system  of  primaries  and  secondaries  are,  ac- 
corvling  to  their  positions,  seen  in  suocesskn,  as 
cresoeotr  half  oval,  or  full  orbed;  from  being  all 
at  fint  tnferior  planets  they  all  in  succession 
become  superior:  this  view  is  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  approach  of  the  comet  is  nearly  in  the 
planetary  planey-if  descending  at  right  angles 
to  the  sun,  the  comet  sees  toe  whole  system 
qwead  out  beneath,  and  presenting  a  most 
snbUme  appearance.  A  comet  retreats  so  far 
frtim  tfaeson  that  at  its  remotest  point  it  must 
seem  as  a  solitary  wanderer  amidJBt  the  firma< 
Dient  of  fixed  stars,  all  planetary  bodies  having 
disappeared  long  before  it  had  reached  its  aphe- 
lion; tne  sunshines  witb  diminished  brilliancy, 
and  with  a  scarce  perceptible  disc— liforary 

Cholkha  Camss^ — ^A  very  ortBodooc  chvine 
near  the  sea  coast  took  upon  himself  to  enter 
every  house  in  his  vicinity,  and  examine  them 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  to  ascertain  if  all 
?ras  sweet  and  clean.^Amongst  others,  he  ven- 
tured into  one  belonging  to  a  smuggler,  during 
his  absence^  The  wue  was  afraid  to  r^ise  ao- 
mittance,  and  as,  fortunatdy,  there  were  no  run 
goods  at  the  time  in  the  house,  he  was- permitted 
to  poke  his  nose  into  every  comer.  ^Really 
pr^  well,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  clerical 
gentleman^  after  a  most  deliberate  examination; 
^a  little  pamt  here. » little  whitewash  in  the  gar- 
rets, ana  the  yard  oetter  swept,  and,  on  the 
wMe^  it  does  yo»  much  credit'^  So  saying,  he 
departed.  The  smu^ler  returned,  and  was 
diuv  informed  of  this  inquisitorial  visit  ''This 
will  never  do,"observed  her  ''if  he  comes  again, 
hb  may  apva  deal  more  than  I  wish,  so  I'll  puta 
stop  to  it*  The  following  morning  the  smug- 
s'called  at  the  parsonage;  the  door  waa  open- 
ed by  a  maid  servant;  he  brushed  by  her.  and  as- 
cending the  staircase,  walked  into  the  bedroom 
of  the  dergvman's  lady.  The  maid,  horror 
ttrack  and  alanned  at  soch  saoril^ge,  ran  in 


haste  to  her  master,  informing  him  of  what  bad 
occurred,  and  expressing  her  opinion  that  the 
man  had  come  to  rob  the  house.  The  Rev.  gen- 
tleman, who  was  rather  chf^eric,  hastenea  up 
stairs  in  great  wrath,  when  he  discov^^  the 
smuggler  surveying  the  furniture  of  his  bed. 
"What  do  you  mean,  you  impudent  scoundrel, 

by  coming  op  into  M«.F 'sroom,  do  you 

come  to  rob  the  house?"  "By  no  means,  Sir, 
only  to  return  your  visit  1  have  examined  this 
room,  and  wilf  new,  if  you  please,  go  into  all  the 
othera.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  you  are  very 
clean;  a  little  paint  here,  and  a  little  whitewash 
on  the  ceiling,  ma;r  improve  it;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  both  you  and  Mrs. 
P .'^Asthe  Rev.  Gentleman  had  no  inten- 
tion that  people  should  return  his  calls,  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued.— ^e^ropo^ttom. 

A  TBST.->We  have  heard  a  story  of  a  Catho- 
lic priest,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost  We  know 
not  whether  it  ever  appeared  in  print  befcnre  or 
not 

A  jolly  friar  who  was  to  read  a  homily  to  a 
congregation  on  a  certain  occasion,  was,  ivhile 
waiting  for  the  time  for  hin^  ta  officiate,  playing 
cards  m  an  sAartment  adjoining  the  churoh..  lie 
stationed  a  laid  at  the  door  to  give  him  notice 
when  he  was  wanted— but  at  the  moment  t^ 
he  was  called  he  had  just"  dealt"  Hisownhand 
was  an  excellent  one  and  deiermined  not  tolose 
it,  he  agreed  with  his  comrades,  that  each  should 
keep  his  cards  and  continue  the  game  after  ser— 
vice.  Clapping  the  cards  up  the  sleeve  of  hia 
surolice.  be  walked  into  the  desk,  holding  the 
end  of  his  sleeve  with  hia  fingers. 

His  snlijfBct  was  the  remissness  of  parents.  ii» 
the  moral  instraction  of  their  children.  As  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  he  waxed  violently  in 
nis  gestures  and  motions— till  forgetting  the  de- 
posit in  his  sleeve,  he  struck  the  palms  of  hia 
open  hands  together,  and  out  flew  the  little  qiol* 
ted  tell-tales,  to  the  amazement  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

All  were  disooneerted  but  the  friar.  Leaning 
over  the  desk  he  called  to  a  little  urchin  of  five 
or  six,  "Boy  pick  up  one  of  those  cards!"  This 
done,  thepnest  demanded  of  the  lad—"  Now  tell 
me  what  it  isJ'  "  It's  the  ten  of  spades,"  said  the 
boy.  "Beholdhereparents,"said  the  priest,"  & 
proof  of  what  I  have  told  you.  1  scattered  these 
among  you  to  convince  the  congregation  that 
these  children  understood  cards  better  than  their 
prayers  V'^LoweU  Compend. 
m 

Fashion^— What  could  exhibit  a  more  (hntas* 
tioal  appearance  than  an  English  boLO  of  the 
14th  century  ?  He  wore  long  pointed  shoes,  fas- 
tened to  his  knee  by  gold  or  silver  chains ;  hose 
of  one  color  on  the  one  leg,  and  anslher  coloron 
the  other:  short  bfeeches  which  did  not  reach 
to  the  middle  of  his  thighs— «  coat,  the  one  half 
white,  the  other  half  blacker  bine;  along  beard, 
a  silk  hoody  bstttoned  under  his  chin,  embroider- 
ed  with  gMtesqne  fii^ures  of  aniimils,  dancing 
mm,  Im%«  and  sometunes  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precioas  stenes.  This  dress  was  the  \ySAk 
of  the  mode  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  luU— 
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ERIE    GAIVAIi, 

At  I^tttle  Falls,  New  Torlc. 

TliaLt  stupendous  moDument  of  human  inge- 
natty  and  perseverance,  the  Great  Clinton  Ca- 
nal, presents  few  more  interesting  scenes  thaL 
tfie  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  when  taken  in 
oonnection  with  the  triuinphant  work  which  runs 
hmnediately  beside  it  The  view  afforded  from 
a  packet  bioat,  of  mountain  scenerv  on  either 
sioe,  with  a  bare  passage  for  the  dashing  waters 
of  (he  Mohawk  between,  is  highly  interesting  and 
sublime.  WhicheTer  way 'the  eye  is  turned,  it 
rests  on  Inige  masses  of  granita  and  limestone, 
piled  in  heaps.  These  rocks  in  sone  places  rise 
to  a  great  height,  almost  perpendicular,  present- 
ing a  bleak,  black  surface,  unbleachea  bv  the 
thootand  storms  which  have  beat  upon  them; 
others  present  a  ragged  and  uneven  faice,  crown- 
ed and  overhung  by  dark  evergreens,  dropping 
tibeir  verdure  into  the  foaming  torrent  bieDow. 
Hie  fissures  between  others  of  these  huge  piles, 
produce  hickory,  maple,  and  other  trees,  which 
nang  from  them,  and  with  their  sombre  snadow, 
deepen  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  rocks  fh>m 
which  they  spring,  whilst  the  scanty  soil  upon 
others,  gives  life  suad  penurious  nourishment  to 
dwarf  oaks  and  vegetation  peculiar  to  similar 
inhospitable  reruns.  In  this  scene,  where  the 
nide,  but  magnmcent  works  of  nature  are  so  pro- 
fusely displayed^  the  imagination  is  overpowered 
in  their  sublimity,  and  the  proudest  works  of 
man,  and  nan  himself,  lose  their  inqxnrtance. 
£ven  the  canal,  cut  upon  the  mighty  and  endur- 
ing precipice,  the  road  entrenched  upon  the 
■omitain  side,  and  the  substantial  locla  and 
gates,  all  sink  into  comparative  insignificance 
under  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

C AT«OLI€  €1IIJRC1I, 

At  SoHtk  Boston,  Mass* 

In  the  mre  yard  of  the  little  Catholic  church 
at  South  Boston  Jto  buried  the  remains  of  Mary 
Joaeph  Ryan.  She  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
at  sixteen  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Thayer,  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
in  Boston,  and  quitted  his  native  country  with 
the  design  of  procuring  funds  in  Europe  for  es- 
lablishii^  a  nunnery.  This  purpose  was  se- 
oooded  by  the  pious  Catholics  abroad,  and  they 
wiDingly  aided  the  design.  After  he  had  nearly 
aooomplished  his  object,  and  was  preparing  to 
lotnrn  from  his  pilgrimage,  he  was  teAcen  dan- 
MOttslv  sick  at  Dublin.  Mary  Rjran  attended 
Ehn  witn  aAsotionate  zeah— he  often  expressed 
a-wish  that  she  na^t  in  some  future  day  become 
the  head  c€  the  institutioo  it  was  has  earnest  wish 
lo  establish.  This  however,  as  she  said,  ^*  was 
of  all  dungs  the  most  improbable,  and  could 
onW  be  brought  about  by  the  grace  of  €rod." 

As  Mr.  Thayer  was  extremely  poor,  and  scru- 
pokiasly  refused  to  appropriate  the  smallest  part 
•f  what  he  had  collected,  to  his  own  wants, 
Mary  prevailed  on  her  parents  to  have  him  re- 
Boved  to  their  own  hooae,  where  she  nursed 
him  and  wt^tobed  over  him  ibr  many  months, 
and  finally  received  his  parting^breatfa,  when  to 
use  her  own  hnga ago  he  was  caBed  ^  to  join 
tlie  glorioos  ogn^yany  of  saints,  apostles  and 
^  i!" 

11 


The  funds  he  had  collected  were  carefhlly  re- 
mitted to  Boston,  and  under  the  care  of  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.Matignor  greatly  increased.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  bis  death,  that  the  coo- 
vent  was  established  by  Bishop  Chevereux— the 
present  Arch  Bishop  of  Bordeaux.  His  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  his  excellent  judgment 
enabled  him  to  effisct  this  purpose  without  excit- 
ing any  lepugnanco  in  the  minds  of  the  Bosto- 
nians. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Thayer's  death,  Mary 
Ryan  felt  that  her  *'  vocation^'  was  a  religioos 
one.  It  was  not  however  till  many  years  afler, 
that  she  came  to  Canada  and  took  the  veil  in  a 
coQvent  at  Quebec.  The  prophetic  visions  of 
her  earijr  Mend  were  then  accomplished,  and 
she  was  invited  by  Bishop  Chevereux  to  become 
the  Superior  of  the  Convent  established  in  Bos- 
ton. With  how  much  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
fervent  piety  she  filled  this  office,  was  witnessed 
by  many.  The  ^^reat  object  of  the  institution  was 
to  give  mstruction  to  the  children  of  the  Iriih 
Catholics  who  were  constantly  emigrating  to 
America.  She  daily  superintended  a  school  of 
more  than  an  hundred  scholars,  whos4  parents 
were  mostly  too  poor  to  render  any  compensa- 
tion. Her  maternal  kindness  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  their  minds  and  characters— it 
was  probably  of  a  nature  they  had  never  expe- 
rienced at  home,  where  want  and  hardship  chill 
ev&k  the  current  of  parental  tenderness. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  were  small,  but 
^mougky*  said  the  Superior,**  for  our's  is  a  vow 
of  poverty." 

After  a  few  vears  her  health  began  to  decline, 
she  quitted  m  without  a  wish  to  remain,  and 
was  buried  at  South  Boston. 

The  funeral  services  were  performed  in  the 
humble  church  by  Mr.  Taykiir^— We  pause  at 
the  mention  of  this  name,  and  who  will  not  thstt 
knew  him!  He  too  has  joined  the  circle  of 
bright  spirits  ^  whose  faith  is  swallowed  in  ri- 
sion!'* 

Hie  cofBn  which  contained  the  remains  of  tlie 
Superior,  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  principal 
aisle  of  the  church.  After  an  address  calculated 
to  soothe  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
Mr.  Tayknr  informed  the  children  they  might 
draw  near  and  take  a  last  view  of  their  instnic«- 
tress.  The  children  pressed  forward  and  knelt 
round  the  coffin  of  meir  best  friend.  All  had 
been  silent  and  calm  till  this  moment,  except 
now  and  then  a  sob  which  could  not  be  suppres- 
sed—now, their  grief  was  audible.  There  was 
no  uniformity  in  their  dress,  no  external  badges 
of  mourning,  no  procession,  no  arrangement  to 
heighten  efSct,  it  was  that  deep  untaught  sorrow 
that  springs  from  the  heart  The  youthful 
mourners  pressed  their  lips  to  the  glass  plate 
that  was  inserted  in  the  lift  of  the  coffin,  but  tJbe^ 
were  not  permitted  to  gase  on  the  features;  the 
face  of  the  vestal  was  covered  by  a  white  veil ; 
tb«>y  extended  their  arms  as  if  once  more  to  em- 
brace their  beloved  friend ;  one  or  two  children 
seemed  exhausted  by  emotion  and  laid  their 
heads  on  the  coAn  as  if  it  were  a  pillow,  and 
wept  When  it  was  conveyed  to  the  tomb  in 
the  grave  yard  of  the  church,  the  son  was  joit 
settmg.    U  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
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was  still'  and  Bdemn,  and  eveiy  tiung  io  tmison 
with  the  scene.  When  the  remains  were  placed 
in  their  last  silent  mansion,  not  a  sob^ras  neard; 
the  Catholics  knelt  and  pressed  their  crucifixes 
to  their  lips ;  we  too  who  were  not  Catholics^  as 
we  looked  into  this  dark  and  dreary  abode,  felt 
as  if  it  were  the  fate  that  led  to  Heaven. 

The  form  of  objects  is  continually  changing; 
the  sketch  which  accompanies  this  tribute  to  a 
friend,  was  taken  in  the  year  1828,  from  Dor- 
chester heights,  a  place  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  revolution,  and  which  is 
near  the  church.  Since  that  time  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  building  which  injure  its  sim- 
pkoity  and  proportions. 

We  must  likewise  add  that  the  institution  of 
which  Mary  Ryan  was  the  first  Superior,  has 
siBce  been  removed  from  Boston  and  located  at 
Gharlestown.  The  buildingjerected  for  the  pur- 
pose is  spacious  and  convenient,  the  situation 
nne,  overlooking  the  beautiful  bay  of  Boston 
with  its  many  islands.  It  is  now  a  boarding 
sobool  of  a  high  order,  and  receives  pupils  of  afl 


The  monument  near  the  door  of  tiie  church  is 
a  plain  marble  shib  placed  over  the  grave  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Matignon. 

Written  for  the  Casket. 

The  C^imves  of  ibe  WJmemaeB** 

By  Mn.  Jane  R,  Lodn, 
Hwy  sleep  unmarked,  that  warrior  moe, 

Ne  mommeatal  pile 
Spreads  its  proud  shadow  o'er  te  pfane, 
Where,  cone  from  war  and  native  chase. 

Rest  those  brave  ones  the  while : 
Kg  willow  droops  arooad  tbsir  bed. 

No  jasmine  flowers  the  way; 
Nor  gentle  one,  with  hallowed  tread. 

Mtikes  there  her  tingerinf  stay. 

Akme  they  rert,  that  lojal^iiiM, 

Silent,  unknown,  ibrgotvi 
Hie  shadow  oTsonieancieat  pine, 
A  broken  stone,  or  wandeiinf  vine, 

Are  aH  that  mark  the  qiot : 
The  ptover  boiMs  her  k>wly  nesl. 

And  hovers  nightly  there ; 
And  there  the  bittern  wteks  her  rest— 

A  lonely  traveller. 

No  <dfieds  of  valor  or  of  praise, 

Thdr«aiiBtry's  hand  rsoeidi ; 
And  seeks  no  **  storied  urn**  to  nlsB, 
Plroodly  to  tell,  m  fhtnrs  days^ 

Where  rest  her  nsblest  kMds. 
Fame,  on  her  sounding  tfanei  osr, 

Fasses  the  lowly  biave ; 
And  the  more  curious  traveller, 

Heeds  not  the  red  man*8frave. 


*  **  The  burying«roundof  the  Uncmssisonaneleftnted 
bank,  north  of  Trading  Cofa,  in  Nu^wiji,  Conn.,  oa  the 
gmlmd  of  Judge  Ooddsrd.  TVsresiie  sis^ss  maAiiy  ths 
gtMiss  of  noBWfoos  memboES  of  dili  rogBsl  Amiy  of  the 
MofakMH^aad  a  fewoTAsn  besr  ~ 


Wound  hi  die  beaded  belt  they  he, 

The  warrior  by  hia  sire ; 
And  he  who  whh  the  flashing  eye. 
Waked  first  to  sound  the  battle  cry, 

Chief  of  his  race  is  there. 
The  eagle,  from  her  home  afar, 

Oft  bendfl  with  pitying  care ; 
But  gloiy'f  bright,  long,  lingering  star, 

Sheds  not  its  lusfcc  there. 

•   » 

From  the  Saturday  Eveniaf  Pott. 

THB  FROST  SPIRIT. 

He  oomes!  he  comes  from  hia  snowy  home. 

In  the  bleak  and  icy  pole. 
With  hair  as  white  ns  old  ocean's  foam. 

When  his  dark  billowa  roll; 
And  where  bis  stormy  voice  is  hesid, 
Mark  the  leafless  tree,  and  the  silent  bird. 

He  comes,  and  the  demon  of  the  storm 

In  the  forest  bare,  piiies  loud. 
And  he  spreads  over  autumn's  withered  furm. 

His  ooki  and  icy  shroud. 
And  the  frost  wl^  now  st  night  appears. 
From  nature's  eye  are  the  froxen  tears. 

But  still  I  k>ve,  by  the  wood  fire's  blaze, 

To  defy  his  a;q)ect  cold. 
And  list  to  the  tale  of  other  days. 

By  aged  matrons  told. 
For  the  onilmg  eye,  the  vokse  of  mirth, 
Conirsst  with  the  cheerless  wreok  of  esitb. 

And  ideasure  ofl  does  the  youth  entice. 

In  winter^  chilly  night. 
On  skates  to  go  o'er  the  frooen  ice. 

With  the  moon  and  snow  for  light. 
,  And  the  meny  laugh  of  boyhood  tells, 
Thst  joy  in  the  drssry  waste  still  dwdla 

If  the  year  was  oneeontinned  spring. 

The  hesrt  wooM  be  sick  of  mirth. 
But  to  gaze  upon  nature  withering. 

Shows  how  vain  are  the  joys  oC  earth. 
And  nerves  the  mind  unmoved  to  bear. 
The  world's  oold  look  in  this  soene  of  care. 

AVON  BARD. 

ORieiKAL. 

I  TisitlAg  (-witik  rnjr  MoUker)  mjr  Sister*n 
Or«-re» 

Sister,— though  thy  body  lies. 

Crumbling  here  beneath  the  ground ; 
IV  SouU(ere  this)  hss  rench'd  the  skiei. 

And  dw  4Mr  AdMNwri^iaiA 
Steer  4est  thou  us  behcrid, 

FVoei  thy  hdy  dwellmg-place  f 
Dost  thou  tresd  the  streets  of  gold.^ 

Dost  thou  gszs  on  Jesus  fboe  f 
Oh .'  whst  fapcitte  amst  be  thina, 

In  rte  psBsenoD  of  Hy  Godi— 
i«t  na«ssse  then  to  rspiBn, 

Let  ns  BMskly  kiss  the  rod. 


Bdohopstoi 
Witkthae^iatheooM* 
HWft  ibee  to  wotship-ost  bis  Ihet,* 
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FtCm  tiw  Sitvtdiy  EwBing  Foat 
PJtOBABUaTT  OF  THB  PL  ANfiTS  BBING 
IHHABrrSIK 

It  may  be  deemed  a  work  of  supereto^tion 
for  me  to  attempt  a  subject  so  speculatire  as 
that  I  have  undertaken :  bnt  I  hope  the  neglect 
it  has  hkberto  soffiered,  and  the  ^iowin ^  adVan- 
ta^ee  arising  from  ouf  belief  of  its  reanty,  will 
shiedd  roe  from  ait  unfaTonrable  reflections.— 
And  indeed,  were  the  theory  oniFersally  receir- 
ed,  that  the  ponderous  masses  which  roll  in  har- 
moDions  silenoe  around  the  radiant  Sun  were 
peopled  by  beings  of  the  same  nature  io  general 
aa  ourselTes;  that  myriads  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures were  dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of 
space,  whom  we  are  destined  to  meet  at  a  com- 
ing poiod,  how  great  a  change  would  ensue  in 
our  minds !  our  conceptions  would  magnify,  our 
ideas  swdl  with  amazmg  Telocity !  We  would 
dare  to  make  excursions  in  our  fancy  to  distant 
Miheres,  bokl  converse  with  their  most  eminent 
cnaracters,  and  behold  their  progress  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  reality,  or  at  least,  the  probability  of  the 
pfamets  being  inhabited,  it  would  appear  to  my 
mind,  could  not  long  remain  doubtml,  were  we 
to  divest  ourselves  S[  those  errors  contracted  in 
the  unguarded  moments  of  infancy,  and  spurn 
from  our  thou^ts  those  tales  and  that  absurd 
pliik)eophy  imbil)ed  from  our  nurses.  Now,  had 
our  juogments  never  been  warped,  and  onr  cre- 
dulous minds  erroneously  imbued  and  greatly 
perverted ;  nay,  had  we  never  thought  on  the 
subject,  and  were  onr  minds  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  for  the  first  time,  it  would  require  nothing 
but  the  light  of  nature  unassisted  by  a  single  ofcn 
tervation,  to  become  incontestibly  assur^  that 
the  planets  were  inhabited.  For  no  one  with  an 
unperverted  intellect  can  contend  after  tbe  most 
cursory  examination,  that  the  planets  as  well  as 
stars,  were  designed  to  give  us  light,  all  other 
ends  exchided.  Who  can  say  that  the  all-wise 
One  would  create  six  orbs,  some  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  IjOOO  millions  of  miles,  which  revolve 
around  a  different  centre  and  whose  space  is  but 
a  point,  whose  light  a  single  ray,  to  illuminate 
the  £arth  f  The  single  planet  Jupiter  would  af- 
ford 500  times  more  Fight  were  he  substituted  for 
tbe  Moon.  Then,  were  the  illuminating  of  this 
**  terraqueous  baU"  by  their  faint,  twmkling, 
almost  imperceptible  rays,  the  desi^  with 
which  tbe  planets  were  created,  Providence  has 
adopted  a  course,  the  simplicity  and  efficacy  of 
^Hncb^o  say  the  least,  does  not  seem  very  obvi- 
ous. But  the  idea  is  so  palpably  and  incontes- 
tably  absurd  to  any  reasoning  mind,  that  it  is 
unworthy  our  further  notice. 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  celestial  bodies,  may  be  of  some 
advantage  in  disc  ussing  this  su  bject.  The  planets 
are  opaque  bodies  o(  different  consistencies  and 
of  a  ^bular  form.  Their  opacity  is  known, 
since  they  are  sometimes  invisiole ;  and  the  light 
they  reflect  was  transmitted  from  tbe  Sun.  Tney 
are  solid  or  consistent,  or  they  could  not  resist 
the  dissipative  influence  of  caloric.  They  are 
gkbokur,  for  in  eolipses  tbe  extremity  of  the 
shadow  is  always  oircular.  They  revolve  around 
one  common  centre,  in  obedience  to  tbe  laws  of 
ptviUHiaB.    Biereury  at  the  distaaoe  of  37 


millMni,  the  Earth  at  96,  and  Hertdiel  or  tik 

Georgium  Sidus,  at  1800  milliona  of  miles  dis> 
tance.  Then,  it  appears  that  they  all  compose 
one  system,  one  whole,  of  which  each  is  a  con- 
stituent part.— 

•*  A  fair  tisterhood  of  pbnctt  sereii 

ReTolving  round  a  central  Suii.** 

The  Earth  can  claim  no  pre-eminence  over  the 
others.  She  is  but  a  mole-hiU,  when  compared 
to  Jupiter ;  neither  is  she  so  remote  from  tbe 
Sun  as  several  others,  nor  so  near  him  as  Mer- 
cury and  Venus ;  nor  is  she  central.  She  is  in- 
ferior to  others  in  every  respect.  Why  then 
should  we  conclude  she  is  the  onlyone  w<^rthy  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  man  ?  The  very  met 
that  they  revohre  around  the  same  centre,  ate 
subject  to  the  same  external  laws,  and  preserve 
the  strictest  anclogy,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  they  were  created 
with  the  same  design. 

But,  it  is  contended  that,  of  the  planets,  some 
are  too  remote  from  the  centre  of  hgbtand  heat, 
and  consequently  too  frigid  for  habitation,  and 
others  so  near  him  as  to  be  incessantly  parched 
by  his  arid  beams.  But  this  argument  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  For  in  our  own  world,  the 
polar  bear  is  clothed  in  a  skin  of  furs,  and  the 
elephant  is  destitute  of  hair;  each  adapted  to 
the  climate  it  occupies.  And  could  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  planets  be  fitted  to  the  regions  they 
occupy  ?  To  a  person  at  Saturn,  our  own  world 
would  seem  exposed  to  rays  of  the  Sun  suffi- 
ciently intense  todefetrov  every  germ  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  he  might  wonder  how  the  world  itseli' 
couLd  endure  the  heat  Then,  since  we  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  but  have  our  present 
constitution  onlv  t>ecanse  it  is  adapted  to  our 
station,  we  should  admit  the  possibilitv  that  Mer- 
cury is  habitable,  and  the  same  may  be  remark- 
ed of  Saturn  and  the  other  superior  planets.-* 
But  it  has  been  found,  on  the  most  mathematical 
principles,  that  the  heat  of  the  Sun  at  Jupiter  is 
three  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
full  Moon  upon  the  Earth.  Hence,  remote  as 
he  is,  that  planet  is  illuminated  with  much  bril- 
lianc> .  And  tbe  warmth  of  the  Sun  at  Mercury 
is  but  six  and  a  half  times  greater  than  with  us. 

An  argument  on  which  1  would  place  much 
greater  stress,  is  the  different  obliquities  of  the 
axis  of  the  planets  to  those  of  their  orbits;  that 
is,  the  axis  of  the  superior  or  more  distant  pla- 
nets, make  far  less  angles  with  the  axis  of^the 
paths  in  which  they  revolve  than  the  inferior 
ones.  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  probably  Her- 
schel  are  parallel  to  their  orbits ;  their  ecUptics 
and  equators  coincide;  hence,  their  poles  nave 
no  long  ni|[hts,  the  Sun  is  never  hid  to  their  in-^ 
habitants  tor  any  considerable  space  of  time ; 
consequently  they  can  never  become  very  cold, 
nor  can  the  former  heat  entirely  escape,  before 
the  Sun  rises  acain,  and  dispersing  the  shades 
and  frigidity  of  night,  reinvigorates  them  with 
his  welcome  presence.  In  our  gl(>be.  the  poles 
are  below  the  horizon,  and  inaccessiole  to  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  so  long  that  they  become  com- 
pletely frozen  and  remain  perpetually  in  that 
state  in  defiance  of  the  summer  heat.  But  less 
caloric  is  requisite  to  preserve  tbose  planets  mo- 
derately wanB»  ^' ^  ''^ ■ ^'' — "^ 
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«xerted ;  and  their  olimete  is  Modered  mnch  leM 
fibrous  and  more  reconcilable  to  a  mundaDe 
Huod.  Our  globe,  which  is  intennediate,  im  in- 
ofined  33}  degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  result 
is,  it  is  warmer  ia  summer  and  colder  in  winter. 
But  Venus,  whose  orbit  is  much  less  remote 
from  the  Sun,  is  inclined  75  degrees,  evidently  to 
obviate  the  jp^t  intensity  of  the  solar  rays.  The 
obliquity otthe planets  oiminishes with'the dis- 
tance ;  and  the  plain  reason  is  to  economise  the 
heat  among  the  remote,  and  to  diminish  its  su- 
perabundancy  with  the  neighbouring  orbs. 

From  these  reasonings,  I  would  inter  the  apti- 
tude of  the  planets  for  habitation.  I  shall  now 
notice  some  circumstances  tending  to  prove 
them  to  be  actually  inhabited. 
•  1.  The  large  ring  that  encompasses  Saturn.— - 
This  ring  is  very  broad,  and  circumscribes  that 
planet  at  the  distance  ofSl^QOO  miles.  Its  nature 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  has 
been  found  to  be  coneave  and  solid,  and  proba- 
bly designed  as  a  refiector  to  transmit^the  rays 
faUiiLff  upon  it  to  Saturn,  its  focus. 

3.  The  various  Moons  or  secondary  planets 
that  belonff  to  their  respective  primaries.  Of 
these,  six  belong  to  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  seven 
to  Saturn,  and  tour  to  Jupiter.  All  these  moons 
are  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  to  be 
seen  demand  instruments  of  the  first  quali^. 

This  enormous  mirror  and  those  splendid  reti- 
mies  of  satellites,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  made  tor  other  and  more  exalted  ends 
than  that  of  playing  around  and  illuminating  de- 
serted, unpopulated,  useless  spheres  which  con- 
tain no  vestiges  of  animation,  but  were  left  to 
bend  their  li^autiful  and  harmonious  courses 
around  a  stupendous  central  mass,  in  coniuoc- 
tion  with  several  other  orbs,  one  of  wnich. 
though*many  hundred  times  inferior,  was  a  field 
where  miUioos  and  myriads  of  millioiis  of  intelli- 
gent creatures  were  bountifully  nourished.  1 
say  tliese  mighty  appurtenances  betoken  life  and 
action ;  they  could  not  have  been  made  for  sport, 
nor  to  be  ^azad  upon  by  a  few  philo9ophers 
through  theur  classes. 

In  our  world,  if  we  can  compare  it  witli  plan- 
ets, some  of  which  are  1,000  tunes  superior;  in 
our  world,  wherever  nature  has  wrought  such 
works  as  these,  they  have  a  specific  ana  corres- 
pondent end.  In  fact  every  work  of  nature, 
bow  diminutive  soever,  is  intended  to  accomplish 
some  useAil  object.  Then  how  great  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  the  planets  uninhabited !  for 
if  so.  we  can  unagine  no  end  suited  to  the  vast 
machinery;  we  can  see  nothing  to  stamp  utility 
upon  their  face. 

X  In  addition :  Why  was  their  primeval  qui- 
escence annihilated  and  they  ordained  to  roll 
one  endless  round  upon  themselves  ?  Why  was 
the  agreeable  vicissitude  of  day  and  ni^t,  of 
suo-shme  and  shade  instituted,  but  as  a  provi- 
sion of  the  bountiful  parent  of  all  f^nr  the  neces- 
sities of  hi)  inSrm  and  helpless  children? 

4.  But  again: — We  know  that  animals,  as 
well  as  vegetation,  cannot  exist  unless  an  at- 
mosphere be  provided  for  their  ooosumptioo. 
And  whenever  we  find  it,  it  is  natural  to  cod- 
clode  that  this  was  its  object.  Venus,  to  which 
of  aU  the  planets  we  are  most  aocetsiUe,  has 
been  fouoa  to  1m  eno&rciad  with  an  atmotpbere 


proportionate  to  her  magakode.  And  we  may 
conclude  from  analogy  that  the  other  planets 
have  atmospheres  aw),  thou^  their  distances 
have  hitherto  prevented  such  discoveries.  Then 
since  the  aenal  fluid  has  been  bountifully  fur- 
nished to  meet  the  wants  of  any  breathing  crea- 
ture, how  rational  is  the  belief  that  something  is 
located  there  to  inhabit  it ! 

5.  But  their  immense  magnitude.  The  Earth 
is  but  the  2500th  part  of  the  grand  sisterhood  of 
planets.  Surely  then  we  should  pause  and  pon- 
der before  consigning  them  to  eternal  stenlidr 
and  entire  barrenness.  It  would  be  less  difficult 
to  suppose  some  pitiless,  scarce  discernable  orb, 
to  be  a  blank,  an  useless  incumbrance  in  the  uni- 
verse; but  worlds  75  or  60,000  of  miles  in  dia- 
meter surely  deserve  inhabitants ;  surely,  they 
were  created  for  the  use  and  sustentation  of  in- 
numerable myriads  of  active,  intelligent  crea- 
tures; surely  they  subserve  the  benevolence  of 
the  Creator  by  affording  to  millions  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many  blessings  of  life. 

Those  are  my  ar^ments  in  support  of  plane- 
tary inhabitancy.  1  shall,  in  few  w<»tls,  recapi- 
tulate that  you  may  view  them  in  connexion, 
and  see  their  combined  force.  I  ar^ed  that  the 
earth  and  other  planets  were  destmed  to  fiilfil 
the  same  purposes,  because  they  bek)og  to  one 
system,  revolve  around  the  same  centre,  arc 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  are  of  similar 
constitutions.  I  disproved  the  idea  that  sonic 
are  too  heated  and  oihers  too  cold  to  sustain  life, 
by  arguinff  that  the  nature  of  their  inhabitants 
could  be  fitted  to  the  different  planets,  as  easily 
as  ours  are  to  the  various  parts  of  me  Earth 
which  we  occupy,  and  by  sbowinf  that  the  tem- 
perature <k  boOi  was  mitigated  by  several  ar- 
rangements. 1  contended  that  they  were  inhabi- 
tedrbecause  many  provisions  have  been  observed 
in  them  to  render  their  occupiers  comfortaUe; 
snch  as  the  obliquities  of  their  axis  which  de- 
creases with  the  distance,  the  periodic  returns 
of  day  and  night  which  odtirely  correspond  with 
the  necessities  of  man,  the  atmosphere  which 
envelops  Venus  and  probably  the  others;  the 
vast  luminous  ring  tmit  encompasses  Saturn; 
the  satellites  of  the  remote  spheres  which  great- 
ly increase  the  lifht  and  heat  of  their  respective 
primaries ;— and  their  immense  magnitude. 

Now,  how  absurd !  how  utterly  ridicuk>us  is  it, 
to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  planets  were 
constructed  as  toys !  that  aU  this  labor  was  per- 
formed for  no  object,  or  indeed  for  any  object 
less  than  that  contemplated !  that  those  splendid 
machineries  were  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the 
wants  and  even  desires  of  mteHiffent  creatures, 
and  then  left  blank !  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  consider  the  immense  ouantum  of  knowledge 
that  might  be  obtained  by  their  inhabitants; 
when  we  reflect  that  the  works  of  Providence 
might  be  understood  to  such  greateil*  perfection, 
by  planting  colonies  here  and  there  throughout ; 
we  are  ready  to  dispel  every  doubt  and  cry  oat 
the  planets  mud  be,  are  inhabited ! 

"  View  jTOodef  people  orb,  and  eT«fyi|ilTe 
That  crms  the  srairy  godleef  the  ywr; 
la  tfaoae  saocab^red  worlds  Hope  bidi  thee  laB 
Pure  from  tbdr  God  created  miOiaae  dwi^  r* 

CUiinsu. 

When  we  consider,  in  the  wwds  ef  an  «bm- 
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Dent  writer,  thkt  ^miLtter  existB  ooly  fdr  the 
sake  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  erery 
Made  of  grass,  eyery  tender  leaf,  every  natural 
fluid  swarms  with  life ;"  when  we 

^  See  tbn>*  thif  air,  this  oceu  and  this  earth. 
Ail  matter  quick  and  borstins  into  birih;** 

How  can  we  withhold  our  assent  to  this  honora- 
ble, this  benevolent,  this  soul-ennobline  doctrine? 
How  can  we  so  far  pervert  our  inteflectB  as  to 
deny  its  correctness,  and  say  this  contemptible 
wond,  probably  smaller  than  one  of  Jupiter's 
moons,  this  wond  ntteriy  invisible  to  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  system,  contains  all  the  mtelli- 
ffence,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  mind  of  the  great 
Bofaur  system?  It  wc^Md  be  a  slander  on  nature, 
a  lib<doQ  Providence;  and  it  would  likewise  be 
(he  infallible  index  of  a  weak,  a  childish  intel- 
lect* 

A  world  without  inhabitants!  A  svstem  of 
planets  coBtaimng  nothing  intellectual !  Matter 
without  mind!  'TIS  an  aiMoialy  ia  nature !  'Tis 
rcttistAred  in  no  chrooicles !  IthasnocounezioQ 
with  reality,  but  is  the  ddusive  phantasm  of  a 
fuk  ^iful  imagination.  What  were  a  vast  world? 
What  were  millions  of  worlds?  What  the  illima- 
table  universe,  without  intelligence?  Infinitely 
inferior  to  a  single  mind !  What  nx>tive  caused 
the  creation  of  me  worid  from  chaos,  interspers- 
ed with  delectable  objects  ?  Jdan!  Which  is  its 
cherished  flower,  iti  priceless  gem  ?  Man !  What 
attracted  the  angels  to  the  lovely  bowers  and 
ambrosial  eroves  and  flowery  fields  of  Eden  ?  A 
weak  and  bdpless  mortal !  For  what  has  the 
ocean  floated  down  theoceanoftime  and  cease- 
lessly progressed  through  lengthened  ages,  but 
for  man!  And  when  man's  ajlotted  days  shall 
kove  been  numbered,  and  he  is  summoned  from 
bis  earthly  habitation  to  the  universal  congress 
above,  and  die  earth  beoomes  vacated;  then,  so 
dependent  is  matter  upon  mind,  so  entirely  use- 
k»  sure  its  most  splendid  constructions  and  ex- 
alted forms  when  devoid  of  life  and  intellectual 
inhabitants,  that  the  earth  with  all  her  towering 
mountains,  her  vast  oceans  and  unnumbered 
forests,  all  berdales, her  diamonds  and  her  glory, 
will  be  mo'ged  into  the  fathomless  abyss  ofeter^ 
nal  oblivion. 

**  The  cloud-capt  towera,  the  gorgeous  palacoe. 

The  aolema  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Tea !  ail  which  it  inherit  shall  disaolre 

And  like  the  baaeleis  fabric  of  a  riaion, 

Leare  jiot  a  wreck  behind  r*  SiuicisnASi. 

Hence,  we  see  tiiat  matter  can  afford  no  in- 
ducements for  its  formation  but  as  a  means  of 
bringing  into  being  and  supporting  creatures  of 
an  mtdlectual  character.  AndTiti  utflity  is 
based  upon  its  subserviency  to  man  and  promo- 
tion of  tne  great  intentions  of  his  Creator  rela- 
tive to  him. 

Then,  if  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  I  think 
1  have  shown  the  great  probability  of  the  doc- 
trine, what  a  new  field  at  once  expands  to  our 
view.  This  vast,  this  mighty  ^lobe,  this  better 
part  of  creation,  falls  into  nothmgness,  or  rather, 
descend^  to  its  proper  level,  and  oecomes  one  of 
a  vast  svstem,  replete  with  wisdom  and  industry, 
with  science  and  virtue !  We  see  the  Universe 
burst  into  activity  uid  mfllions  are  awakening 
11* 


fai  every  planet  that  courses  round  the  Sun.  We 
see  brothers  and  friends  and  virtuous  rivals  in 
every  section  of  unlimited  space.  Casting  our 
mental  eyes  to  Mercury,  hot  and  sun-scorched 
Mercury,  we  may  see  orators  fired  with  intel- 
lectual ener^,  emitting  life  and  animation  upon 
all  surrounding  objects.  We  may  see  Mars  in 
habited  by  true  neroes,  adorned  with  all  the 
honors  of  the  most  glorious  ovations,  who  are 
triumphantly  rejoicing  over  their  terminated 
toils  and  ennoblmg  exploits.  Wo  may  behold 
Jupiter  and  the  Georarium  Sidus,  and  see  rulers 
whose  whole  aim  and  greatest  exertions  are  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  be- 
nefit the  human  race.  We  may  imagine  Venus 
peopled  by  a  lovely  race,  among  wmmi  female 
virtues  and  female  accomplislunents  hold  a  pro- 
minent place. 

*' There  nge  DO  storms;  the  Sun  difiiises  there 
Hit  tempered  beams  throagb  akiee  fbrever  &ir; 
Pare  goUsa  fbiits,  Haid  shad'wy  bkiaaoms  afaiae, 
In  fiaUi  imamtaL  sad  ii  groveadiyiBS.** 

CumMi. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  this  point,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  numerous  reti- 
nues ai  planets,  satellites  ai3  comets  attendant 
on  each  of  those  75  miflions  of  twinkling  gems* 
that  beautify  and  variegate  the  ebon  locks  of 
night.  Nor  must  we  beueve  them  vacant  and 
unmhabited;  let  our  minds  make  a  powerful 
struggle,  and  dare  to  imagine  them  peopled 
with  TOiiijgs  similar,  if  not  vastly  superior  to  our- 
selves, wSh  bein^rs  who  connect  the  higher  or- 
ders or  angels,  with  man  and  the  infenor  links 
of  the  great  chain  of  universal  creation ; — thus 
rendenng  perfect  the  diflerent  gradations  from 
the  most  tiny  animalcula  that  floats  unperceived 
in  a  drop  of  fluid  to  the  sublime  intelligence 
whose  capacious  soul  intnitively  understaiKls  aH 
knowledge  and  m]rsterie8;  beings  capable  of  in- 
finite |)rogression,  the  limiti  of  whose  dilatioa 
will  coincide  with  the  diuMnsions  of  infinitv,  and 
the  date  of  whose  decay  will  be  the  compietioii 
of  eternity. 

A  MILUON  OF  FACTS. 

BY  Sia  RICHABD  FHXLLIPS. 

Among  the  clever  hocia  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived mxn  London,  is  one  with  the  above  title, 
containing  a  vast  variety  of  information  in  a 
small  space.  It  will  possibly  be  reprinted  in 
America,  but  as  that  is  yet  problematical,  we 
offer  a  few  extracts  from  it.  which  will  serve  to 
exhibit  its  character,  while  &ey  convey  some 
useful  information. 

The  sea  is  to  the  land,  in  round  milUoBs  ef 
square  miles,  as  160  to  40,  or  as  four  to  one. 

Fraimhofer,  in  his  optical  experimenti,  made 
a  machine  in  which  he  could  draw  33,900  lines 
in  an  inch  breadth. 

There  are  7,700  veins  in  an  inch  of  cdoured 
mother  of  pearl.  Iris  ornaments  of  all  colours 
are  made  bv  lines  of  steel  from  200  to  the  1,000th 
part  of  an  inch. 

Bodies  are  transparent,  says  Newton,  when 
thepores  are  so  small  as  to  prevent  reflection. 

The  apprehension  of  the  failure  of  a  suppiv  of 
coals  in  England,  is  a  detosioiu  ^  Yorksnire 
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alone  there  are  exhaufttless  bedS|  which  are  sold 
at  4*,  or  5s,  per  ton. 

The  coal  mrnes,  which  in  Stafibrdshire  haye 
been  burning  for  300  years,  cooaist  of  pyrites, 
subject  to  8i>ontaneous  combustion  Water  will 
not  extinguish  them,  because  when  drawn  off, 
or  absorded,  the  pyrites  bum  more  than  before. 

The  odorous  matter  of  flowers  is  inflammable, 
and  arises  from  an  essential  oil.  When  grow- 
ing in  the  dark  their  odour  is  diminished,  but 
restored  in  the  light ;  and  it  is  strongest  in  sun- 
ny climates. 

A  chesnut  tree  grew  at  Tamworth  which  was 
52  feet  round;  it  was  planted  in  the  year  800; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Stepnen,  in  1135.  was  made 
a  boundary,  and  called  the  great  chesnut  tree. 
In  17d9  it  bore  nuts  which  produced  young 
trees* 

Botanists  record  56fiQ0  species  of  rarious 
plants ;  and  38,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
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I  height  of  mooDtalns  in  ibe  moon  is  eon- 
siderable;  ten  are  ^ve  miles,  or  nearly;  and 
eight  are  from  3  to  4  miles.  Three  of  the  hol- 
lows are  from  3  to  4  miles ;  ten  are  firom  3  to  3 
miles,  and  as  many  are  nea^y  2  miles. 

Teeth  are  phosphate  of  lime  and  cartilage^  but 
the  enamel  is  witnout  cartila^ 

The  muscles  of  the  human  jaw  exert  a  force 
of  5341b.  and  those  of  mastins,  wolres,  kc.  far 
more.  The  force  is  produced  by  the  swelling  of 
the  muscles  in  the  middle,  and  dilating  again. 

The  number  of  ribs  vary,  being  twelye  or 
thirteen  on  a  side. 

Lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
basis  of  the  bones,  and  found  also  in  the  fluids. 
Shells  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  hence 
their  remains  have  been  considered  as  the  basis 
of  limestone  mountains.  Silicia  and  manga- 
nese are  found  in  the  hair.  Iron,  with  pnos- 
I^ric  acid,  constitutes  part  of  the  blood. 

The  fluios  of  animals  contain  alkalies,  espe- 
cially soda. 

The  sense  of  feeling;  is  created  by  the  papillse 
of  the  skin,  consistmg  of  small  white  nerrous 
fibres,  which  erect  themselyes  when  the  sense 
of  touch  is  excited. 

The  heart,  by  its  muscular  contraction,  dis- 
tributes two  ounces  of  blood  from  seyenty  to 
eichty  times  in  a  minute. 

There  IS  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  42  men  to 
make  a  ploughshare  weighing  24  pounds. 

A  roan  is  taUer  in  the  morning  than  at  night 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  owing  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  cartilages. 

The  human  brain  is  the  28th  of  the  body,  but 
in  the  horse  but  a  400th. 

It  has  been  computed  that  neariy  two  years  of 
sickness  is  experienced  by  eyery  person  before 
he  is  70  years  old,  and  that  therefore  but  ten 
days  per  annum  is  the  ayerage  sickness  of  hu- 
man life.  Till  forty  it  is  but  half,  and  after  fifty 
it  rapidly  increases. 

Albert  Durer  etched  some  of  his  engrayiuAS 
on  steel.  A  so(t  steel  plate  will  take  50,000 
'  impressions,  and  a  hard  sted  plate  a  mil- 
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Painting  in  oil,  distemper,  or  water,  is  when 
the  colours  are  mixed  with  oil,  size,  or  wat^. 
Fresco  is  on  a  newly-plastered  walL    Enoaus- 


tio  is  wMi  wax;  and  emMoari,  with  miMral col- 
ours, on  metaL 

Three  fourths  of  the  books  printed  do  not  par 
their  expenses;  and  not  abore  one  in  ten  real- 
ises a  profit 

■    m 

The  following  song  it  from  Devmoi  Mac  MnrrogL  or 
the  Conquest  of  Ireiimdf  an  Historicd  Ttle  ot  die  Twelfth 
Centnzy,  by  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Nought  shines  so  bright  in  beauty's  eyes. 
As  the  bold  warrior's  gallant  beartsc; 
The  proudest  deems  his  heart  s  prise; 

Tho  fairest  would  his  fkte  be  sharing; 
Let  Troth,  let  Valor  betby  guide; 

And  faithful  lore*  rby  priceless  jewel-' 
Then  ne'er  shalt  lack  a  hrtdy  bride. 
Nor  find  a  fhmale'bosuin  cruel. 

Tis  true,  the  soldier's  life  is  short: . 

But  what  ii  life,  deiNived  of  actien? 
The  craren  coward's  base  resort; 

A  uiireiae  widKWt  attrsocioii. 
Umb  urge  thy  couieer  lo  the  field. 

And  thou  shalt  gain  mown  in  story-* 
Compel  the  fiercest  foe  to  srield; 

Or  die  upon  the  bedof  glory. 

From  the  Journal  of  HtaUh. 
MY  UNCLE'S  EXPERIENCE. 
'*  Pooh !  Pooh !  all  nonsense,  perfect  nooMnse! 
exclaimed  my  uncle  the  other  erening,  after  bar- 
inff  read  throu^  attentirely,  one  <?  the  most 
celebrated  papers  on  hygiene:  ** Behdd  me  now 
sixty  years  oi  age,  hale  and  neartv—To  attain 
to  this  condition  at  a  period  when  other  men  sink 
beneath  their  years,  did  I  diet  and  starre,  and 
worry,  and  fuss  ?  no,  no— I  drained  my  bottle  of 
wine  daily,  besides,  on  occasions,  an  additioiial 
one  or  two,  to  keq>  my  friends  in  conntenanoe ; 
I  hare  eaten  hot  suppers  and  cold  suppers  with- 
out number ;  I  have  gone  to  bed  at  twehre  o'dock, 
night  after  night,  and  did'nt  rise  next  morning, 
as  you  may  suppose,  much  before  nine  o'clock ; 
ana  I  can  assure  you,  all  this  never  caused  me 
a  moment  of  nneasy  feelings,  much  less  of  sick- 


So  spake  my  uncle,  and  in  the  honestjr  of  his 
heart  he  rerily  believed  that  he  was  uttering  the 
actual  result  of  his  own  experience.  The  truth 
of  his  declarations  he  would  hare  maintained  be- 
fore Emperors  and  Councils,  Judges  and  Juries. 
And  yet  a  very  slight  retrospect  of  his  own  life, 
could  he  have  divested  hioM^  for  a  moment  of 
certain  prejudices,  the  result  of  opinions  and 
habits  to  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been 
addicted,  would  have  shown  him  that,  in  n^urfy 
every  particular,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
the  very  reverse  of  what  his  statements  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  That  he  was  himself  a  liv- 
ing commentairy  on  the  reality  and  importance 
orhygienic  rules. 

My  unde  was  bj  birth  a  Saxon.  At  an  early 
age  ne  left  his  native  land,  and  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia with  00  other  capital  than  a  light  heart, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thiog  re- 
lating to  the  practical  details  of  commerce,  and 
amp&  certificates  of  his  industry,  his  sobriety, 
and  his  probity.  With  these  slender  means,  and 
in  themidst  of  strangers,  he  succeeded  so  well 
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OD  in  the  worid"  that  his  tiHrlieth 
year  found  him  a  flourishiDff  wholesale  and  retail 
merchant,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  doUan. 

With  the  exoeptioD  of  the  ordioaiy  ailments 
of  childhood^  and  a  cold  upon  the  chest,  that  had 
Deariy  consigned  him  to  his  final  abode,  and 
which  he  had  oai^dit  while  serenading  the  lady 
who  subsequ^itly  l>ecame  his  wife,  one  stormy 
nij^t  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  he  had  lived  to  the 
age  jost  mentioned  in  a  state  of  uninterrapted 
health.  Full  of  spirits,  with  just  thatmuch  de- 
TCtion  to  busmess  which  prudence  dictates  as 
necQisary  to  ensure  success^  plain  and  simple  in 
his  diet,  contented  in  bis  nnnd,  his  only  amuse- 
ments were  a  walk,  of  length  suffioien^  hower- 
er,  to  cripple  a  modem  danly ,  an  occasional  ex- 
■GorsioD  on  horseback,and  once  a  week  apriyate 
ooocert,  and  a  game  at  nine  pins  or  at  tennis. 

At  tikurtv,  my  uncle  married,  and  soon  after,  he 
exchanged  his  store  for  a  counting  house— con- 
fioing  business  entirely  to  that  of  a  shipping  mer- 
chant.—For  some  time,  no  alteratioo  whaterw 
Uxk.  place  in  his  ordinary  babits.^-He  of  course 
had  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  than  when  be 
was  tied  down  to  the  counter  fpr  the  greater  part 
oi  the  day,  and  this  leisure  was  chiefly  spent  in 
domestic  cares  or  in  the  houses  of  bis  own  friends, 
orin  those  of  his  wife's  numerous  relatives.  His 
manner  of  living  was  still  as  plain,  regular  and 
simple,  as  heretofore.  His  health  too  was  as 
good,  and  his  mind  as  cheerfuL 

At  lenfflh,  however,  my  uncle's  habits  did  un- 
dergo a  change— but  by  degrees  only.  He  be- 
came less  active— day  after  day  passed  without 
any  kmger  walk  being  taken  by  him,  than  from 
the  dwelling  to  his  counting  house  and  home 
again.  He  indulged  himself  more  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, than  he  had  been  wont  to  do ;  the  state-house 
,clock  often  sounded  eight,  or  even  nine,  before 
he  was  abroad ;  at  the  same  time,  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  began  to  be  a  matter  of  more  seri- 
ous importance  than  he  had  considered  tiiem  for- 
meriy — ^he  became  more  difficult  to  please  than 
formeriy  both  in  the  nature  and  preparation  of 
his  food,  and  often,  worst  change  of  all,  he  would 
coosnme  tbe  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  dis- 
cussing, by  huDself,  a  bottle  of  rare  wine,  and  I 
knofw  not,  and  doubt  whether  he  did  himself,  how 
manv  cigars. — Very  quicklv,  he  became  so 
mucn  the  slave  to  his  stomacn  that  besides  hu 
domestic  meal,  rich  in  variety,  and  indulged  in  to 
satiety,  the  night  also,  was  spent  in  feaiting.— 
Little  parties  of  his  friends  and  countrymen  were 
fonneo,  to  meet  at  some  favourite  eating  house, 
for  the  only  apparent  purpose  of  devouring  plate- 
ftill  after  plai^full  or  fned  oysters,  steWed  ter- 
rapins or  boiled  lobsters,  with  their  etceteras, 
and  to  drink  large  draughts  of  wine  or  whiskey 
punch.  Although  my  uncle  was  never  known 
to  drink  to  such  an  excess  as  to  produce  a  state 
of  abs(dute  intoxication,  yet  the  mode  of  life  we 
have  just  described  produced  a  very  marked 
change  in  hia  appeiurance.  At  his  forty-fifth 
▼ear,  nis' body  had  nearly  doubled  in  bulk — be 
lost  nearly  all  the  vivacity  he  displayed  in  former 
years — his  eyes  exhibited  a  dull,  sleepy  look,  and 
his  nights  were  sleepless  or  disturbed.— Although 
firom  his  portly  exterior  and  dark  rosy  complex- 
ion, be  was  often  complimented  upon  his  robust 
*      '\  yet  he  frequently  ccmplaiined  of  being 
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troubled  with  certain  uneasy  but  scaroeh'  defin- 
able sensations  in  his  head,  stomach  and  umbs-^ 
For  these  the  doctor  was  often  consulted,  though 
his  prescriptions  wer^  seldom  followed  for  more 
than  a  day.  My  uncle  had  very  little  faith  in 
the  virtues  of  inedicines. 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  until  his  forty-eighth 
year,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  one  day, 
immediately  after  dinner,  with  a  severe  fit  ef 
apoplexy :  from  which,  however,  he  was  happily 
recovered  by  the  prompt  and  efocienl  treatm^it 
of  his  medical  attendants.  Sorely  against  his 
will,  however,  he  was  restricted  for  upwards  of 
three  months  to  a  very  spare  diet,  was  debarrod 
the  use  of  wine  and  forced  to  exercise  daily  in 
various  ways.  At  tbe  end  of  tbis  period  be  was 
pronounced  entirely  weU.  Never  m  fact,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  had  he  felt  himself  in  better 
health.— Gradually ,  however,  he  Ml  into  his  for- 
mer mode  of  living,  and  in  his  fiftieth  year  he 
was  confined  to  his  oed  with  a  severe  attack  of 
gout ;  the  fiist  he  had  experienced.  His  phy«* 
cian  now  very  plainly  explained  to  him  his  dan^ 
ger  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  only  conditions 
upon  which  he  could  hope  to  enjoy  life  without 
intense  snffisring,  and  postpone  for  many  months 
a  fatal  inroad  upon  his  stomach  or  his  brain. 
After  much  persuasion,  he  was  induced  to  adopti 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  plan  of  hving  which  had 
been  laid  down  for  him.  That  is  to  say ;  his  wife 
succeeded  in  reducing  his  daily  bottle  of  wine, 
to  one  or  two  small  glasses,  and  in  confining  him 
to  food  of  a  lighter,  and  more  simple  character 
than  he  quite  relished.  Frequent  walks  in  her 
company,  or  occasional  excursions,  with  his  chiK 
dren,  into  the  surrounding  country,  when  the 
season  was  favorable,  together  with  many  a  call 
of  duty  and  charity,  supplied  him  with  tluU  con- 
stant exercise  of  which  ne  stood  so  much  in  need. 
He  was  tauffbt  too,  by  the  same  Idnd  spirit,  to 
seek  his  bed  at  a  regular  and  early  period  of  tbe 
evening,  and  to  forego  his  accustomed  heavy  sup- 
pers, while  she  contrived  to  wile  him  from  his 
couch,  each  morn,  at  an  hour,  which  he  peev- 
ishly declared  to  be  unusually  early.  This  life 
of  privations,  as  he  termed  it,  was  at  first  irksome 
enough,  but  a  short  time  sufficed  to  reconcile  him 
to  it,— in  the  end,  it  became  even  pleasant,  and 
up  to  the  present  period  he  has  persisted  in  fol- 
lowing it— rather  becoming,  in  fact,  mora  rigid 
in  his  nabits  than  in  any  degree  relaxing. 

My  uncle  has  now  numbered  upwards  of  sixty 
summers,  and  never  did  there  exist  a  more  hale, 
robust  and  active  old  gentleman.  A  little  no- 
tional and  selfopinionated.  it  is  true,  in  regard  to 
many  things,  but  nevertheless  always  sufficiently 
cheerful,  goodnatured  and  desirous  of  pleasing 
to  attract  around  him  the  company  of  the  young. 
His  own  children,  his  grand-children,  his  ne- 
phews and  his  nieces,  in  psuticular  seldom  enjoy 
an  hour  so  much  as  when  it  is  spent  in  his  com- 
pany. He  has  useful  suggestions,  practical  hints 
and  stores  of  information  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready entered  upon  tbe  active  duties  of  life— he 
has  sound  advice  and  sage  council,  always  deli- 
vered in  an  amiable  and  unpretenaing  manner, 
for  such  as  are  in  their  minority ;  andtor  the  still 
more  youthful,  some  playful  story— some  plain- 
tive ballad;  or  many  a  pretty  toy. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  my  uncle's  life,  we 
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perceire  how  completely  his  own  experience 
contradicts  the  declaration  with  which  thii  nar- 
rative  commences.  So  long  as  he  lived  a  life  of 
temperanee  and  active  industry,  so  long  as  his 
habits  were  simple  and  regular,  so  long  he  en- 
joyed their  inranable  fruits,  health,  cheerfulness 
andbomfort  'Hie  moment  he  deviated  from  this 
plan  of  living,  and  fell  into  habits  of  luxury  and 
indc^nce,  be  experienced  a  corresponding  de- 
cline in  the  health  of  his  body  and  tLe  cheerful- 
ness of  his  mind,  until,  by  a  continuance  in  er- 
ror, serious  disease  was  nnaUy  induced— and  it 
was  only  by  his  returning  to  hu  former  sobriety 
and  aotirify  that  his  me  was  inresenrad— the 
health  and  vigour  of  his  frame  were  repaired, 
and  the  cheemiliieM  and  serenity  of  hit  nund 
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fhcti,  however,  my  uiiele  cannot  be 

brou^t  to  acknowledge^— It  is  true  he  had  ex- 
perienced an  Mftuk.  of  apoplexy  and  gout,  bat 
Oiese,  be  insists,  were  merely  accidental,  and 
niglit  have  happened  to  any  man  of  his  partica- 
lar  form  of  bodNr,  whatever  were  his  habits. 
Eating  and  drinkii^^  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiiem ! 
Andmen,  as  to  his  renewed  health  and  vigour, 
when  his  habits  became  more  regular,  active, 
fljid  temperate  ■  why,  what  connexion  be  will 
ask, has  me  one  with  the  other?  Wasitnotthe 
same  with  all  his  ancestors?  It  is  a  family  pe- 
culkrity,  this  return  of  youth  in  the  evening  of 
life! 

So  does  my  uncle— so  do  thousands  of  mankind 
obetinateJy  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  own  experience  and  overlook  the  useful 
lesson  that  it  teaches.  _ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  at> 
tending  the  fortunes  of  the  signers  of  tiie  decla- 
ration of  independence,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  was  the  tranquillity  in  which  their 
af^  livee  were  passed,  and  the  late  period  to 
which  they  were  protracted.  Most  of  them  lived 
to  a  good  old  age9orowned  with  civil  honors,  be- 
stowed by  the  gratitude  of  the  republic,  and  some 
of  them  perished  by  mere  decay  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  Of  the  mty-six  who  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  that  document,  twenty-seven  lived  to 
an  age  exceeding  sevoi^.  and  fortjr-one  to  an 
age  exceeding  sixtv.  Only  two  or  the  whole 
number,  Gwinnet,  or  Georgia,  who  fell  in  a  duel 
in  his  45th  year,  and  Lyncn,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  shipwrecked  in  his  60th— died  a  violent 
death.  Twenty-one  lived  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  three  were  permitted 
to  see  the  great  experiment  of  a  representative 
confederacy  confirmed  by  the  events  of  fifty 
years.  Of  all  the  delegates  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  only  one,  Whipple,  of  New 
Hampshire,  died  at  an  earlier  age  than  sixtv. 
Never  in  the  world  had  the  leaders  in  any  bold 
and  grand  political  movement  more  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  and  their  country  on  its 
issue.  The  exertions  and  perib  of  their  man- 
hood were  succeeded  by  a  peaceful,  honored, 
and  ripe  old  age,  in  which  (bey  witnessed  the 
happy  result  of  the  institutions  they  had  aided 
in  devising,  and  they  were  gathered  to  their 
graves  ^id  the  reerets  of  the  generation  which 
was  in  its  cradle  when  tiiey  laid  the  foundatiotts 
of  the  republic* 


Theatrical  Anecdote.— Goethe  was  fbr 
some  time  manager  of  an  amateur  theatre  at 
Wiemar.  Once,  when  the  Jealous  Husband  was 
to  be  performed,  the  gentleman  who  was  to  act 
the  lover  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  A  Saxon  cap- 
tain good  naturedly  offered  to  undertake  the 
part,  although  he  confessed  he  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  He  went  through  the 
rehearsals  very  decent^,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that,  with  the  help  of  a  good  prompter, 
all  would  go  on  well.  But  wnen  the  poor  captain 
actually  appeared  before  the  audience,  he  seem- 
ed to  lose  all  memory;  still  he  contrived  to  halt 
on  till  the  jealous  husband  was  to  rush  in  and 
stab  him.  At  this  unlucl^  moment  he  forgot  the 
catch  woid,  and  continued  hemming  for  several 
miiuiles,  iHiile  the  furious  husband  was  standbg 
between  the  side  scenes  with  the  upUfted  dagger 
ready  to  strike.  The  captun  was  abont  to  benn 
his  piurt  a&esh.  catchword  and  alL  when,  on  Bie 
advice  of  Goetne,the  fansband  rushed  in,  suodby 
one  desperate  hmge,  thought  to  silence  him-- 
Not  so-^the  oaptain  stood  like  a  waU.  Itwas  to 
no  purpose  that  his  advertarr  entreated  him,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  faJi  and  die.  ^  I  have  not  got  the 
^tcfaword^^*  was  the  invariable  reply.  Atlengtb 
Goethe,  qmte  out  of  patience,  called  from  behind 
the  scene,  ^  stab  him  in  the  back  if  he  won't  fall 
— ^we  must  get  rid  of  him  at  all  events.''  Upon 
this,  the  husband  who  had  also  lost  all  presence 
of  mind,  cried,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^^  Die, 
villain  !'*  and  gare  him,  at  the  same  time  such  a 
blow  in  the  sme,  that  the  captain,  unprepared 
for  this  attack  in  his  flank,  actually  tell  down 
from  the  shock;  upon  which  Goethe,  fearing  his 
resuscitation,  instantly  sent  in  four  stout  servants 
with  orders  to  carry  him  off,  dead  or  alive  by 
main  force. 

♦  • 

SuBLiMiTT.— I  have  often  reflected  on  the 
brief,  simple,  unostentatious  account  given  in  the 
Bible  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  hare  as  often 
wondered  that  critics,  from  Longinus  down, 
have  manifested  such  an  undue  partiality  to  the 
phrase— ^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
u^t,"  when  there  are  others  equally  sublime  to 
be  met  with  constantly  in  Scripture.  This  sin- 
gle passage,— *^  Man  became  a  Uving  soul"— 
seems  to  me  as  well  calculated  to  call  up  ideas 
truly  sublime  as  any  other  known.  It  requires, 
in  fact,  a  much  greater  power  of  conception  to 
grasp  it  in  its  immensity,  and  to  follow  it  out  into 
an  its  grand  combinations.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  a  soul,  a  soul  that  thinks,  wills  and  ani- 
mates worlds,  a  soul  that  wanders  unfettered 
through  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  holds  con- 
verse with  angels,  men  and  devils, — of  a  soul  be- 
ing called  into  existence  by  a  breath,  is  of  itself, 
independent  of  all  association,  one  of  the  subli- 
mest  of  ideas.  But  when,  with  the  pure  abstrac- 
tion, we  combine  all  the  connecting  circumstan- 
ces, the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  the  gradual  development  of  the  once 
inert  matter,  the  systematic  application  of  dust 
to  dust,  the  ffrowing  symmetry,  and  the  beautiful 
form  breatSng  in  its  perfection  beneath  His 
handy  work,  conception  fails  us,  and  we  gase 
toward  the  norizon  that  limits  our  view,  with 
intense,  but  bewildered  admiration.— I/e<fx>tl 
Cornier.  Digitized  by  ^^OO^l(:: 
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Sh»  ccMed  tobraithe,  and  o'er  her  bvov 
TIm  ckwded  dewe  ofdeeth  were  iprBM), 
And  ber  vweet  voice,  to  bluMi  and  low, 
Murmtied  its  laet;  tod  prayers  were  nid. 
And  boly  Tesper  bymnt  were  sane. 
And  tremblinf  lipf  tbe  dirge  prolonged. 
And  wailinf  through  the  wide  hal  s  mng. 
And  mourners  to  tbe  death-room  thronged— 
For  slie  who  lay  so  cold  and  stiU, 
Within  the  snow-white  linen  there. 
Had  been  tbe  light  of  vale  and  hill— 
The  star  of  all  Judea*8  fair. 

No  newly  gathered 'spriog-floirers  threw 

TTieir  rich  and  balmy  freshness  round— 

No  funeral  wnnith  of  heavenly  hue 

That  pale  young  sleeper^s  temples  bound : 

For  autumn's  leprosy  had  been, 

Yihh  withering  brenth,  through  Heshbon*s  groves, 

And  lone  Elealeh^s  bowers  were  seen 

Rdinquisbing  their  summer  loves ; 

And  the  small  fingering  vines  which  crept 

Along  E^geddi*s  terraced  walls. 

Drooped  wearily;  and  cold  dews  slept, 

Mkl  leaves,  like  glittering  coronals. 

Oh.  'lis  a  saddening  thing  to  stend 
Beside  the  beautiful— the  dead— 
And  mark  the  still,  small,  lifeless  hand, 
Out  o'er  tlie  htaveless  bosom  spread ; 
To  gaie  upon  the  hali'-closed  eye, 
The  lips  compressed,  the  close-bound  hair, 
Where  dwelt  the  spark  of  mystery, 
Wlueh  ffies  at  death  thiough  upper  air. 
nis  a  sBbdmng  thing— we  torn 
With  onr  ibssolving  hearts,  and  -treasure 
Low  in  the  depths  of  memory's  am. 
Oar  sorrows  fai  their  utmost  measure. 

Bat,  soft !  a  stranger's  foot  hath  crosi'd 
The  throshoid  of  yon  darkened  i 
A  stranger  bends  above  that  lost. 
Frail  blossom  of  antiraely  doom. 
What  doch  he  there?  ThewailiDgsc 
Tbe  broken  hearted  parents  rise. 
What  are  his  words?  They  breathe  of  peace- 
Thinks  he  thftt  death  will  yield  bis  prise  ? 
**Shc  is  not  dead,  she  only  sleeps." 
They  answered  him  with  bitter  scorn; 
Again,  despairing  Jairus  weeps, 
AU  comfortless,  his  only  born. 

He  heeds  them  not-^the  stranger  guest 
His  mild  blue  eye  turns  mournfully 
From  their  bhisphemoiis  taunts,  to  rest 
Upon  the  unconscious  form  of  clay. 
And  oh.  can  aught  of  earth  pourtray 
Tbe  holy  heaven  of  that  dear  glance- 
Silent  tbe  scofiers  turned  away, 
Their  hearts  grew  still  as  in  a  trance— 
Their  hands  waxed  nerveless,  for  they  knew 
By  that  one  look  their  eyes  had  seen 
The  far-ikmed  dread  of  priest^  Jew— 
Tbe  pemeuted  N aaDreoe. 


He  took  the  maideB^  band,  and  said. 

**  Taliiha  eum,"— and  life  and  light 

Gleamecl  instant  fbrth— the  mourned,  the  dead 

Rose  from  ber  icy  thrall  of  night— 

Gkminff  with  vernal  health,  she  stood 

Enveloped  still  in  winding  sheet— 

And  the  astonished  multitude 

Fell  prostrate  at  the  Saviour's  feet.         '  JULIET. 

THi:  €ONDE]IINED. 

The  aMizes  approached.  Clifibrd't  frieocb 
were  nuineroua  aiia  mflnentiaK  but  in  bis  case 
influence  cooid  be  of  do  ayail  as  a  taSegaaad 
against  tbe  penalty  of  crime.  He  knew  ttiat  if 
he  were  found  guilty  he  must  sufier.  His  sole 
chance  therefore  was  to  silence  that  only  eri- 
dence  which  could  convict  him.  Against  the 
oath  of  Esther  Lutterel  nothinff  couEl  preTaiL 
Immense  simis  were  consequent^  offered  to  pur- 
chase her  silence,  but  she  despised  such  smrdid 
temptation.  Every  effort  made  to  win  her  from 
her  resolyed  and  just  purirase  was  unavailing. 
She  turned  with  scornful  indignation  from  the 
offered  bribe.  ^*  No,"  said  she,  '*  he  has  ruined 
me;  that  I  could  forgive,  because  Heaven  might 
pardon  that ;  but  he  has  murdered  my  child— that 
Heaven  will  never  pardon,  and  I  dare  not.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  interpose  betwixt  the  delinp 
quent  and  his  judge,  when  that  delinquent  ^ 
serves  to  die,  and  that  judge  is  the  delegate  of 
One  who  is  eternal.  He  has  braved  the  penalty ; 
why  then  should  he  not  suffer  it  ?    Let  him  die ." 

Tlie  day  of  trial  arrived.  Cliffoi^  was  brought 
into  the  dock— alas !  how  changed!  Terror  bad 
wroujgbt  fearful  ravages  upon  a  countenance 
which  the  most  fastidious  could  not  deny  to  be 
handsoo)e.  The  blood  seemed  to  have  receded 
from  every  vein,  while  the  blanched  features  told 
a  fearful  ^e  of  sleepless  nights  and  daily  heart- 
burnings. A  yellow  tinffe  had  usurped  the  usu- 
ally transparent  skin,  while  the  whole  counte- 
nance, gathered  into  one  unvarying  expressioii 
of  subdued  a£ony,  appeared  like  an  ivory  head 
that  had  yielded  up  its  primitive  whiteness  to  the 
gradual  spoliation  of  time.  The  change  which 
a  few  short  weeks  had  wrought  was  ^uly  asto- 
nishing. He  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as 
the  once  robust,  lively,  thoughtless  CliffiMrd. 
Days  seemed  to  have  been  converted  into  years. 
His  hair  had  become  thin,  and  buns  in  straffgling 
tresses  on  his  pallid  temples,  whicb  were  deeply 
indented  with  the  lines  of  acute  siifiering.  His 
nose  was  sharp  and  shrunk ;  his  eyes  were  sunk 
and  hollow;  his  cheeks  rigid;  his  jaws  fallen; 
and  his  lips  so  attenuated  that,  when  closed,  the 
mouth  was  only  indicated  by  a  strong  curved  line. 
He  sighed  deeply,  and  tbe  hurried  glance  which 
he  every  now  and  then  threw  around  the  court, 
showed  how  busy  were  tbe  enemies  of  his  peace 
within  him.  A  tear  of  sympathy  gathered  m  the 
eyes  of  many  of  tbe  spectators,  when  they  be- 
held the  altered  aspect  of  the  man  whose  person 
but  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  the  envy  of 
many  and  the  admiration  of  alL  What  a  tyrant 
is  guilt  when  her  slaves  crouch  beneath  her 
scourge! 

The  trial  commenced.  Cliffiird  was  near  faint- 
ing several  times  during  the  opening  address  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  and  wnen  &  heard  tbe 
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dreadful  clmrge  annouDced  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  own  child,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the 
beam  which  separated  him  from  that  part  of  the 
court  appropriated  to  the  spectators.  He  was, 
howerer,  soon  restored  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
awful  situation,  and  was  furnished  with  a  glass 
of  water  at  his  own  request;  which  he  swallowed 
with  the  most  painful  eagerness.  Several  times 
during  the  opening  speech  he  was  near  falling. 
He  continued,  however,  to  retain  his  senses  to 
the  conclusion,  when  the  prosecutor  was  ushered 
into  court.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  wit- 
ness-box. After  a  short  pause,  Esther  entered 
with  a  firm  step,  and  a  serene  unembarrassed 
air;  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  she  was  reader  to  be 
examined,  the  momentary  quiver  of  her  hp,  and 
the  transient  flush  upon  her  ashy  chevek,  showed 
that  all  was  not  at  rest  within.  Her  bosom  heaved 
ouick  and  heavily,  but  her  self-command,  evi- 
dently amid  the  most  violent  inward  struggles, 
was  truly  surprising.  She  lost  not  her  compo- 
sure a  single  mstant.  Her  clear,  dark  eye  had 
in  it  an  expression  of  lofty  determination, hlend- 
ed  nevertheless  with  a  di^ified  respect,  which 
excited  the  admiration  ofthe  whole  court.  Every 
person  present  felt  a  lively  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare; but  in  proportion  as  tneir  sympathies  were 
excited  towards  her,  they  were  weakened  to- 
wflunds  her  seducer.  The  contrast  between  them 
was  remarkable.  She  stood  before  them  in  the 
severe  dignity  of  her  beauty— he  in  the  untimely 
wreck  of  his.  In  her  the  hand  of  sorrow  had 
shaded,  but  not  eclipsed  it :  in  him,  the  scourge 
of  terror  and  the  stings  of  remorse  had  marred 
it  altogether.  Although  she  had  become  tfane  dupe 
of  his  artifice  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  her 
frailty,  he,  nevertheless,  had  been  the  greater 
victim :  for  while  she  had  been  the  prey  of  ano- 
ther's guilt,  he  had  fatten  a  victim  to  nis  own. 
It  mnstbe  confessed  she  rejoiced  that  retribution 
had  overtaken  him.  Her  wrongs  were  too  great 
to  be  easOy  forgiven ;  they  had  seared  her  syro- 

Satbies— they  had  extinguished  her  woman's  ten- 
emess. 

Upon  enterinff  the  box,  Estiier  made  a  slight 
inchnation  of  the  head  to  the  presiding  judge, 
and  then  fixed  her  eye  placidly,  but  keemy,  upon 
the  examining  advocate.  She  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  timicBty,  but  stood  before  him  wim  an 
air  of  such  settled  coUectedness,  that  he  seemed 
rather  disconcerted,  as  he  cast  towards  her  a 
glance  of  somewhat  equivocal  inquiry,  and  found 
It  repelled  by  a  quiet  but  indignant  frown.  She, 
like  the  prisoner,  was  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mousing,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
transparent  whiteness  of  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance. Her  hair  was  withdrawn  from  her  fore- 
head, and  she  wore  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  so 
that  the  whole  face  was  conspicuously  exposed, 
and  every  expression,  tbereiore,  visible  to  the 
spectators.  She  looked  not  pale  from  sickness, 
nevertheless  she  was  pale;  while  in  her  tall,  but 
round  and  well-proportioned  form  there  was  a 
delicacy  and  ease  or  motion,  at  the  same  time  a 
sustained  elevation  in  her  whole  deportment, 
which  soon  expelled  those  favourable  sentiments 
at  first  awakened  for  the  wretohed  Clifford,  and 
excited  in  every  bosom  a  feeling  bordering  upon 
detestation  towards  him  as  t&  seducer  or  so 
orach  loveliness.   As  soon  as  she  appeared  be- 


fore the  oeuit.  Clifibrd  shrunk  finoiii  the  object  of 
his  base  perfidy,  as  if  conscienoe-striobeo  at  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  he  saw  she  was 
but  too  likely  to  excite  against  him.  The  blood 
rushed  for  a  moment  into  his  cheeks  withamoet 
distressing  impetuosity,  spreadinff  there  a  deep 
purple  sunusion;  but  immediately  left  it,  when 
the  skin  resumed  its  dull  parchment  hue,  while 
the  quivering  eye-lid  closed  over  the  sunken  orb 
beneath  it,  as  if^to  shut  out  at  once  from  his  view 
the  world  and  its  miseries.  He  listened  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  the  evidence  which  was  to 
decide  his  doom.  It  was  brief  but  decisive.  In  \ 
a  distinct  tone,  which  was  low,  but  neither  feeUe 
nor  tremulous,  Esther  denounced  Clifford  as  the 
murderer  of  her  infant,  by  stabbing  it  in  the 
breast  with  a  knife. 

The  knife  was  produced  in  court,  and  she 
swore  to  it  as  the  same  with  which  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  had  inflicted  the  fatal  stab,  that  de-  t 

prived  her  of  her  babe.  Her  testimony  could 
not  be  overthrown,  and  evidently  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  hearers.  CKfford  did  nA 
once  raise  his  eyes,  whilst  she  was  delivering  it; 
but  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  oountenanoe 
plainly  denoted  what  was  passing  withih  him. 
Esther  seemed  studiously  to  avom  turning  her 
face  towards  him,  as  if  she  was  determine  not 
to  be  diverted  from  her  purpose,  by  the  silent 

f  peals  which  suffering  naturally  makes  to  our 
npathies  and  our  compassion.  She  was  most 
severely  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence;  nevertheless,  with  all  his  le^l  acute* 
ness,  he  could  not  impeach  the  int^nty  of  her 
evidence.    Her  answers  were  brief^but  unem-  , 

barrassed;  the  facts  which  she  had  to  oomnra- 
nicate  few,  but  conclusive.  When  she  had  re- 
tired, Clifford  was  asked  if  he  had  anyttung  to 
o&rm  his  defence.  Hewaadreadfu^asitsted^ 
but,  after  a  sbort  pause,  recovered  faiiba^Bua* 
ciMitly  to  address  the  court  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^  My  Lord,  and  G^itlemen  of  Hhe  Juiy.  I 
have  but  few  words  to  say,  and  as  I  hope  hr 
mercy  from  that  eternal  Judge,  before  whom,  if 
I  am  convicted  upon  tins  atrooioai  charse.  I 
must  soon  appear,  those  words  wiU  recoro  the  *' 

truth.  It  is  not  litely  that,  standinx  in  the  fbar- 
ful  position  in  which  I  now  do,  I  Aould  rashly 
run  the  hazard  of  going  into  the  presence  of  Him, 
who  is  the  dispenser  of  justice  as  well  as  of  mer- 
cy, with  a  lie  upon  my  lips  and  with  its  taint  upon 
my  soul.  Let  thisJ&en,  be  with  you,  the  pledge 
of'^my  integrity.  The  witness  whom  you  have 
just  heard,  is  forsworn.  However  cunninj^ly 
falsehood  may  be  disguised  in  the  carb  of  siin- 
plicity,  it  is  not,  therefore,  tibe  less  falsehood  be- 
cause it  is  so  disguised.  JM  I  am  condemned,  1 
shall  have  become  its  victim.  The  foliowtng  are 
the  facts  which  the  prosecutor  has  so  atrociously 
endeavoured  to  turn  to  my  undoing.  At  her  own 
request  I  met  her,  on  the  night  mentioned  in  her 
evidence,  on  the  spot  where  the  supposed  mur- 
der was  oommittea,  for  which  I  now  stand  ar- 
raigned before  you.  After  reproaching  me  witti 
her  ruin,  ^te  affected  to  desire  a  reconciliation, 
and  to  part  from  me  in  peace.  She  held  her  babe 
befinre  me,  and  entreated  for  it  a  father's  bless- 
injg.  I  pronoonced,  in  the  overfbwing  sinoeri^ 
ofBiy  hearty  the  paternal  benedictioii*   At  this 
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■cmsBftylhocliiyd^wliioli  fasd  been  ferflome  time 
■I  m  health,  became  soddealy  oommked.  I 
■ihAcd  a  penknife  from  my  pocket,  to  cut  tbe 
iftrmg  of  its  drew,  when  the  mother,  io  the  am- 
Intioa  of  b«>  alann,  stumbled,  thus  f<Mt;iiig  tbe 
mhat  against  the  knife,  whicn  instantly  pene- 
trated its  side.  I  recoiled  with  consternation  at 
tbe  accident';  bnt  she,  wildly  screaming,  forced 
the  little  soferer  into  my  anns,  streanung  with 
ils  blood,  alarmed  tbe  neigUxmring  cottagers, 
and  taxed  me  as  its  murderer.  These  are  the 
simple  £ftct8,  and  upon  their  truth  I  stake  my 
senf's  eternal  security.    lamtherictimofadiB- 

Dted  woman's  yengeance." 

is  address  awakened  no  compassion  fbr  the 
appy  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  excited  a  mur- 

*  or  mdignation  through  the  whole  assembly. 

His  countenance  instantly  fell  as  this  token  of 
popular  feeling  jarred  upon  his  ear.  The  testi- 
mony of  Esthor  had  been  supported  by  strong 
Gtrcsmstantial  evidence.  The  judge  at  length 
summed  up,  and  the  jury,  without  quitting  the 
court,  found  tiie  prisoner  guilty.  Upon  hcSuring 
this  fatal  Terdict,  the  wretched  man  fell  back 
into  the  dock  insensible.  Esther,  whose  ear  it 
had  reached,  fm^she  was  standing  near  the  jury- 
bos,  after  baring  long  struggled  with  heremo- 
tioDs,  was  new  so  entirely  overcome  by  them. 
that,  when  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
open  tbe  unhappy  Cliffind,  she  sunk  upon  the 
iSoer  in  convuisions,  and  in  thispitiable  state  was 
taken  fhm  tbe  court  by  her  afflicted  mother. 

Ciiffbrd  was  now  put  mto  one  of  tbe  condemned 
eiUs,and  <dotbed  in  the  coarse  habit  asstgned  to 
these  irbo  bsve  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  out- 
nged  laws  of  their  countnr.  He  had  onhr  three 
days  to  prepare  his  soul  Rir  eternity.  W  hat  a 
term  for  a  vielch  so  immersed  in  sin,  to  prepare 
Io  meet  bis  omnipotent  Judge!  Was  mere  no 
isoapci?  Nimel  Tbe  court  had  denied  him  all 
by  upon  earth,  and  what  had  he  beyond? 
Wnat  but  a  ^anrnpect  too  black  even  for  tbe  im- 
agination of  despair!  Nothing  can  be  imaged 
to  the  mind  so  feai^,as  the  rmctions  of  a  man 
about  to  be  knncbed  upon  tbe  illimitable  ocean 
of  eternity,  with  snch  a  burden  of  unexpiated 
sine  upon  Ins 


I  soul,  as  a  focced  penitence  cannot 
s;  and  standiBg  unco  tbe  very  verge  of  his 
awful  destiny,  looldng  tnron^  the  microscopio 
perspective  of  his  imagkiation  into  a  near  pros- 
pect of  undefinable  homors.  We  haveseen.in- 
deed,  instances  of  criminals  who  have  met  tneir 
doom  with  that  stem  obduracy  of  spirit  which 
has  enabled  them  to  smile  at  the  dreadful  array 
of  death,  and  curse  the  very  Omnipotent  before 
wboee  august  presence  they  were  about  to  ap- 
aean  Shall  we  imagine,  however,  that  because 
ne  tongue  blaqrfiemed.  and  the  countenance 
could  assume  a  smile,  when  the  shaft  of  death 
was  on  tbe  wing,  the  heart  was  at  peace?  No! 
Whatever  ouiy  be  the  influence  of^a  daring  re- 
•olntion  npoa  the  body,  it  cannot  stifle  the  tor- 
tavas  of  the  spirit  Tbe  latter  mav  be  agonised, 
and  writhe  under  pangs  too  frighttul  for  contem- 
stetioa.  when  tbe  fenner  seems  not  to  sufer. 
Witb  Ciifiird,  howev^,  tbe  keen  sconrae  of  re- 
iwse  bad  visited  both  with  its  t^rible  uibctionB. 
He  49e«ki  look  nowhere  for  comfort,  nowhere  for 
s»  He  now,  indeed,  clung  to  the  consola- 
of  nl«Mn ;  biit  tefofibred  no  coMolation 
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_  He  was  to  die,  not  the  death  of  the  riglit- 
eous  man,  but  of  tbe  condeimied — tbe  de«TMed 
criminaL  He  was  to  pensb,  not  in  hopeTbut  in 
abandonment;  not  a  repentant  prodigal,  but  a 
rejected  rebeL  How  willingly  woufi  he  now 
make  reparation  to  the  injurcsd  Esther  for  the 
wrongs  be  bad  heaped  upon  her.  but  it  was  too 
late.  Alas!  that  he  could  recal  the  past;  how 
different  should  be  the  tenor  of  his  future  life. 
This  conclusion  was  wrung  from  him  by  bis  ter- 
rors ;  bat  past  recollections,  in  spite  of  bis  now 
bitter  contrition,  poured  through  nis  bosom  a  tide 
of  tbe  most  agonizing  emotions.  Now  the  stings 
of  conscience  were  felt,  tipped  with  all  their  poi- 
sons. Remorse  let  loose  ner  scorpions  withm 
him,  which  clung  to  and  preyed  u|)on  his  lace- 
rated heart  TEb  veriest  wretch  in  the  dark 
dungeon  of  the  inquisition,  groaning  under  his 
lately  inflicted  tortures,  and  anticipating  the  fu- 
ture raek,  was  a  happy  being,  compared  to  him 
who  bad  no  better  prospect  tiian  the  endurance 
of  suflerings  that  must  be  for  ever,  and  shall  be 
as  great  as  they  are  illimitable. 

Tne  morning  appointed  for  tbe  execution  at 
length  dawned,  but  Clifford's  prepiaration  for  an- 
other world  was  no  further  advanced,  than  when 
he  had  received  the  warning  that  his  term  of  life 
was  fixed.  He  had  been  too  much  engrossed  by 
bis  terrcnrs  to  aUow  him  sufficientiy  to  abstract 
his  mind  from  the  awfulness  of  his  situation,  and 
to  repose  his  hopes  upon  that  divine  mercy,  which 
is  denied  to  none  who  seek  it  with  a  right  dispo- 
sition of  soul,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  extrem- 
ity. He  could  not  sedc  it.  He  could  not  crusb 
the  worm  within,  and  he  already  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  would  never  die.  It  had  a  fearful  vitality 
which  worked  upon  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  and 
readied  even  the  impassive  spirit  His  hope' 
lessness  increased  as  me  awfol  period  drew  mgh, 
which  was  to  tenninate  his  earthly  polgrimage. 
'  He  bad  no  resource  in  reflection.  His  bosom 
was  a  volcano,  which  the  lava  of  burning  thought 
violently  overflowed,  streaming  iti  scorching  nm 
through  every  avenue  of  perception,  aod  giving 
him.  while  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  a 
terrible  foretaste  of  helL 

Upon  the  fatal  morning  when  his  sentence  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  he  rose  from  a  feverish  sleep,  and 
threw  himself  upon  bis  knees  in  agony.  He 
could  not  pray.  He  had  committed  no  prayer 
to  memory,  and  bis  mind  was  in  too  wild  a  state 
of  conflict  with  his  terrors  to  enable  him  to  frame 
one.  He  supplicated  his  God  to  have  merey 
upon  him ;  but  tbb  was  all  tbe  prayer  be  could 
oferup.  The  bell  at  length  tolled  the  hour,  when 
be  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  sentence, 
to  be  taken  from  his  cell  to  the  place  of  execi^ 
tion^  there  to  expiate  his  crime  by  the  forfeiture 
of  his  life.  He  was  conducted  to  the  press-room. 
His  legs  scarcely  supported  him^  and  he  was 
oblisea  to  avail  bimselr  of  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  tamkevs,  or  he  would  have  fallen.  He 
seated  himself  upon  a  low  bench,  in  a  state  bar* 
deringupon  ahsolu  to  stepefaction, whilst  his  irons 
wereknocked  off  and  his  hands  bound,  prepara- 
tory to  his  execution.  He  couU  scarcely  arti- 
cttfate  intelligibly,  in  consequence  of  the  excited 
sUte  of  his  mind.  While  the  pr^fiarations  for 
tbe  last  eventful  scene  of  his  lue  were  in  pro- 
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paroxysm  of  mental  excitaikiii,  hearet  his 
ttronooDced  in  a  low  but  dktiiict  tone,  and,  sod- 
denly  looking  up,  beheld  tbe  wretched  Esther 
beside  him.  She  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change  in  her  appearance  within  the  last  three 
days.  She  now  looked  pale  and  hafigard.  There 
was  a  dark  crimson  spot  on  each  chedc.  but 
erery  other  part  of  her  countenance  was  colour- 
less. The  dear  whiteness  of  her  skin  had  as- 
sumed the  sickly  hue  of  disease;  it  was  dull  and 
sallow.  The  lustre  of  her  eye,  though  still  bright, 
bad  considerably  faded;  yet  there  was  in  liat 
intervals  that  same  stem  expression  of  reeolyed 
purpose  which  she  had  so  frequently  exhibited 
durmg  the  late  trial,  and  which  renewed  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  terrified  criminal  feelings  little 
likely  to  soothe  the  desperate  agonies  of  his  heart. 
She  approached  him  firmly.  He  shrunk  from 
her,  as  ne  would  have  shrunk  from  a  herald  of 
tiie  pestilence.  ''  Cliffi>rd,"  said  she  at  length, 
^  my  prophecy  is  about  to  be  accomplished— ^e 
day  of  retribution  is  arrived.  Tou  are  about  to 
go  where  '  the  prisoners  rest  together,  and  hear 
ttot  the  voice  or  the  oppressor.*  Let  us  part  in 
peace."  ChSbrd  gasped— he  spoke  not«  but 
tarned  from  her  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  A 
tear  gathered  into  her  ^e,  and  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheek— she  however  dashed  it  aside, 
and  in  an  instant  regained  her  self-possession. 
*<  Ipity  thee,"  she  resumed,*' but  there  are  crimes 
of  which  it  were  criminal  even  to  seek  to  remit 
tepeiudty.  Icoiife88,too,thatitisadearthough 
painful  satisfkction  to  me,  to  witness  the  author 
ct  my  everlastinff  shame,  the  victim  of  his  own 
misdeeds;  and  it,  at  this  moment,  1  could  phiok 
thee  tram  the  8caffi]ld,stiU  would  I  withhold  from 
thee  the  arm  of  succour.  Thou  deservest  to  diew 
A  thousand  lives  were  all  too  little  to  atone  for 
the  wrongs  which  thou  hast  done  me.  Make  ihy 
peace  wSn  heaven,  for  the  fearfbl  day  of  audit 
IS  at  hand— may  God  forgive  thee !" 

The  procession  was  now  ordered  to  move  to- 
wards the  drop,  and  Esther  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  quit  the  prison.  She  left  the  press- 
room, made  her  way  through  the  crowd  which 
had  collected  outside  the  wtdls,  and  placed  her- 
self almost  immediately  under  the  drop,  whence 
she  could  obtain  a  perfect  view  of  the  execution, 
as  if  she  anticipated  a  horrible  satisfhction  in 
witnessing  the  dying  struggles  of  that  man  who 
had  rendered  her  condition  in  this  world  one  of 
unmitigated  misery;  and,  perhaps,  prepared  for 
her  one  still  mere  misenkble  in  a  world  etemaL 
The  vehement  exacerbations  with  which  she  was 
struggling,  were  but  too  visible  to  those  around 
herTtneir attention,  however,  was  soon  called 
to  those  more  arresting  objects  which  they  had 
assembled  to  bebokU  Her  breath  came  from  her 
lungs  in  quick  spasmodic  gaspings,  while  the 
blood  was  forced  into  her  verv  forehead  by  the 
violence  of  the  conflict  within  her ;  3ret  she  utter- 
ed not  a  cry.  Resolve  was  still  written  legibly 
in  every  lineament  of  her  quivering  oountmance. 
She  made  adesperate  effinrt  to  be  composed,  and 
in  pswt  suooeeded.  A  slight  tremor  of  the  lip, 
tfia  a  faint,  hurried  catching  of  the  breath,  less 
andftble  tbsin  a  lover's  whisper,  were  the  only  in- 
dwations  of  those  active  fermentatwiis  of  emo- 
tion whidi  were  busy  within  her  bosom.  The 
prittKMr  wmt  now  hroui^  o«t»  tod  qipearad 


upon  the  drop,  hot  so  completely  was  he  over- 
come, that  he  was  obliged  to  be  cajrried  up  the 
ladder  to  the  platform,  lie  was  suppcMrted  wUle 
the  executioner  adjusted  the  cord,  looking  rather 
like  a  thing  snatcned  from  the  grave,  ud  intir 
which  the  spark  of  animationhad  beeojvstatruok, 
than  a  creature  in  which  that  spark  was  abool 
to  be  extinguished,  and  which  the'  grave  was 
ready  to  endose.  The  foam  oozed  fWmi  thecor- 
ners  of  his  mouth,  while  the  thin  tear  forced  its 
way  through  tiie  closed  lids,  fearfully  denoting 
the  horrors  which  were  darting  their  thousaDa 
stings  into  his  affrighted  souL  Therewasadeaft- 
like  stillness  among  the  crowd.  I4ot  a  sound 
was  heard,  save  the  occasional  sigh  of  sympathy 
or  the  sob  of  pity,  whilst  the  awful  preparstions 
were  making  previous  to  withdrawmg  the  fatal 
bolt  All  this  while,  Esther  kept  her  eye  fixed, 
with  anxious  earnestness,  upon  the  platform. 
The  preparations  were  at  length  completed,  and 
the  cap  drawn  over  tbe  eyes  of  the  criminaL 
Expectation  had  become  so  painfully  intense 
among  the  crowd,  that  their  very  breathmgs  were 
audible.  The  bolt  was  now  about  to  l^  with- 
drawn, when  a  voice  was  heard  from  among  the 
assembled  multitude—^  He  is  innocent— J  am 
fcrawam!'*  Every  eye  was  directed  towards  the 
spot  Tbe  speaks  bad  fallen  to  the  earth— it 
was  Esther.  She  was  lifted  up.  but  no  sign  of 
animation  appeared  in  her  now  gnastly  features. 
She  was  instantly  taken  to  a  neighbouring  sur- 
geon, but  no  blood  followed  the  umoet— sm  wms 
dead.  The  sheriff  hi^pened  to  be  on  the  spot, 
and  immediately  oideied  the  execution  to  be 
sttiq[>ended,  until  more  tangible  evidoioe  sboold 
be  obtained.  In  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  gbi, 
whom  Clifford  hid  so  croellv  abandoned,  waa 
fennd  a  written  confiwsion,  which  confirmed,  hi 
every  particnlar^  what  he  had  declared  upon  hisr 
trial.  He  was  immediately  respited,  and  even- 
tually released;  yet  the  blight  of  infamy  wae 
upon  him.  He  was  given  back,  indeed,  to  ex- 
istence, but  his  peace  of  mind  was  fone.  Hit 
life  was  ingk)riotts,  still  not  without  fruit  Itwa» 
a  sombre  wl  a  cheouered  scene.  Hehadbeim 
stunned  hj  the  shoctc,  to  which  he  had  so  nearly 
fallen  a  victim.  He  had  reaped  die  bitter  baiv 
vest  of  seduction.  All  *  his  bnght  prospects  had 
been  blasted;  he  resolved,  thereibre,  that  the 
rest  of  his  days  should  be  spent  in  making  atone- 
ment for  tbe  past,  and  preparing  for  that  Attnre 
which  is  eternaL  He  uvea  an  outcast,  bvt  died 
apoiitent 

ButjT  is  what  goes  most  against  the  graioL  be- 
cause in  doing  that  we  are  strictlj  <mligea  to. 
and  are  seldom  much  praised  for  it  Praise  of 
all  things  is  the  most  powerful  incitement  to 
comme^ble  actions,  and  animates  us  in  our 
enterprizes. — Bruyere. 
m 

BooXB^— Lord  Bacon's  advice  is,  ^  Not  many, 
but  goodJxM)ks;"  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  very 
iU-considered  phrase ;  fbr  if  he  had  merely  sawv 
'^good  books,"  he  mi|pit  have  spared  himself  the 
troubleofsaying  "not  many."  The  great  advan- 
tage of  books  u,  that  they  are  bom  deaf  and 
dumb^and  that  they  never  interrupt  you  or  give 
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PMMiDDKH  i.irrmi 

BY  luaiT  OnUIWALU 

I  iM^e  tliee!— Ob,  tlie  ftnfe,  the  pain. 

The  fiery  thooffate  that  through  me  roll! 
I  lore  theel    Look  again,  agahii 

O  Mart!  that  thou  conld^  read  my  aoul. 
I  wooki  thy  bright,  bright  eye  could  pierce 

The  crimson  foldd  that  hide  my  heart, 
Tlieo  wouId*at  thou  find  the  serpeat  fierce. 

That  atings  me— and  will  not  depart! 

Look,  loTe,  upon  mo,  with  thine  eyes! 

Tet,  na-<nien*8  evil  tongues  are  nigh: 
Look  jHty,  then,  and  with  thy  sighs 

Waste  music  on  me— *till  I  die! 
Yet— love  not,  sigh  not!    Turn  (thou  must) 

Thy  beauty  from  me,  sweet  and  kind, 
nis  fit  that  [  should  bum  to  dust, 

To  death,  because— I  am  not  blind! 

I  love  thee-and  I  live!    The  Moon 

Who  sees  me  from  her  cahn  abode. 
The  wind  who  waves  her  dim  soft  tune 

About  me,  know  how  tnuch  I  love! 
Nought  else,  save  Night,  and  the  looelv  hour, 

ITer  heard  my  passion  wild  and  strong: 
Even  thou  yet  deem*st  not  of  thy  power, 

UbIcss   thog  read*st  aright  my  song! 


f\nm  Urn  Ooguc,0fhrmg  for  1833. 

THE  MERRT  FRLiR. 
**!  am  a  ftiar  of  orders  grey.**— Smv* 

On  one  of  tbose  wann  ereniiijn  of  July,  when 
kwMm*^^  reigns  triumphaDt  alike  orer  tne  son- 
tant  labourer  and  the  lord  foridMNn  he  tilb  and 
loils,  a  sleek,  though  humble  son  of  the  church 
(ane  of  tbe  cbss  denominated  mendicant  friars, 
who,  in  the  olden  time  had  a  *roiring  commission* 
to  ig^  in  the  ^ood  cause  of  the  established  £uth) 
was  solacing  Inmself  in  tbe  agreeable  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  elm,  which  extended  its  protect- 
ing branches  orer  a  most  inyiting  nook  of  green 
torf^  beside  which  trickled  a  tiny  rivulet— this 
worttiy  priest-errant,  1  say,  was  solacing  him- 
self witb  cheese  of  ewe's  milk  and  dry  crust 
from  1^  scrip,  when  a  young  kni^t,  unattend- 
edy  came  slowly  winding  through  the  ^reen  lane 
upon  bis  steed;  both,  in  truth,  appeanng  trayel- 
weaiy. 

''Good  eren  to  thee,  father,*'  said  tbe  knight, 
ooorteoasly  accosting  the  friar. 

'*Good  ibn^Al,— ^ood   eyen,**— replied  the 


''By'r  lady!— father,  tfaoa  bast  cbasen  a  cool 
rBfreax* 

''And  jet  *tis  a  manrel,  sir  knight,  that  thou 
ihoaldst  admire  that  which  thy  valor  would 


"How! — what  sbould  my  valor  scorn?** 
"Blurry,  sir  knight,  a  rdreat  to  be  sure,"  quoth 
the  friar;  ''for  of  a  verity  you  of  the  sword  and 
boiler  notoriously  prefer  tbe  use  of  your  arms 
toyoor  legs;  while  we,  tbe  servanti  of  the  church, 
have  (like  scolds)  only  our  tongues  for  our  weap- 
«nB.*' 

'^Beshiww  me,  sir  friar,  but  tbou  art  a  wag,** 
cried  tbe  knight,  "and  rll  bav€  a  word  mih 
ftee»" 
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"Nay,  I  pray  thee,  valianUbave  no  words  with 
me,"  interrupted  the  friar,  "for  I*m  inclined  to 
no  quarrel;  I  am  a  preacher  of  peace,  who  am 
right  glad  to  win  a  little  piece  for  my  preach- 
ing.** 

"A  quarrel!— by  my  knighthood!  I'm  more 
inclined  to  rest  and  good  feDowship,  holy  friar.*' 

"And  by  my  monkshood!  so  am  l!  and  yet  who 
shall  look  upon  us  twain  and  aver  we  are  not 
hostile?"  said  the  friar,  "tbe  merest  clown,  that 
hath  no  more  brains  in  his  costard  than  my  walk- 
ing-staff, regarding  thy  casque  and  my  shaven 
crown,  would  in  his  obtuse  perception,  proclaim 
a  difference  between  us;  and  what's  a  difference 
but  a  quarrel?" 

'*Nay ,  then,  let's  fall  too.  and  fair  words  be  our 
weapons,"  answered  the  knight,  falling  in  with 
his  numour;  and  dismountii^,  seated  himself 
down  by  the  friar. 

"Affreed!"  quoth  the  friar,  "and  so  begins  and 
ends  Uie  contest  in  an— engagement!  Now  couch 
tfaee  on  this  green  sward  comfortably;  and  far 
better  is  it  for  thee  to  be  beside  me,  or  ew&k  a 
sane  begsar,  than  beside  thyself,  for  then  thou 
would'stbe  mad  of  a  surety!" 

"By  my  &y!  an*  thou  be'stnot  as  drdl  a  clerk 
as  ever  ffirded  up  his  loins  in  sackcbth  and 
hemp.  But,  father,  how  fits  this  humour  with 
thy  serious  vocation?" 

^'Tnily  like  a  light  heart  and  a  clear  con- 
science upon  a  full  stomach.  Garb  him  as  ye 
lifljLaman's  still  a  man.  It's  my  nature  to  be 
blittie;  and,  therefore,  do  1  hold  it  sinful  to  sport  a 
mask  of  gravity.  Some  who  wear  the  cowl  look 
upon  it  as  a  symbol  of  tadnesi  as  well  as  sanc- 
tity; for  my  part  I  honestly  confess  1  regard  my 
cowl  only  as  a  Iwefy'hood/  and  yet—"  continued 
tbe  friar,  witb  mock-seriousness,  placing  bis 
palms  upon  his  capacious  corporation — ^behold 
now  my  mirthfulness  ana  good-humour  runneth 
to-'^waUU  O!  it's  a  sad  world  we  live  in,  sir 
knight" 

The  knight  laughed  heartily  at  the  jocose  con- 
ceits of  the  jolly  friar,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
began  to  quibble  in  tbe  same  strain;  albeit,  be 
preferred  rather  to  prove  the  good-humoured 
ffarrulity  of  bis  companion  than  to  bear  himself 
discourse. 

"Only  to  see  bow  wit  engendereth  wit,"  cried 
tbe  friar,  "as  naturally  as  bears  bear  bears,  or 
wolves  and  churchmen— prey!  By  St  Mary,  sir 
kni^t,  we  are  well  met,  and  by  thy  good  will 
we'U  part  not  ere  we  drink  a  chirpmg-cup  to- 
gether. A  league  hence  stands  a  nostelrie, 
where  I  purpose  to  spend  the  night  and  a  maik 
to  boot,  tor  beshrew  me  an'  there  be  not  as  good 
a  flagon  of  wine  to  be  had  there  as  ever  ms3e  a 
dull  eye  or  a  light  heel." 

"Have  with  thee,  then,"  replied  the  knight, 
"for  1  lack  refection  after  a  hard  day's  ride;  and 
would  &in  reach  our  destination  ere  nightfalL" 

"And  yet  niffhtfall  can  have  no  terrors  for 
thee,"  said  the  friar,  "for  in  thy  time  thou  must 
have  seen  many  a  knight  fauy  even  at  noon- 
day!" 

"Ay,  truljr  many  a  brave  knight  have  I  seen 
cast  from  bis  seat,  who  hath  borne  his  discom- 
fiture witb  a  grace  and  equanimity  worthy " 

"Worthy  &  thrown^  naithless,"  interposed 
tbe  friar,  laugfaingr-^with  nothing  but  a  erack- 
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ed  crotort  to  8uppoit-hi«  dignity  withaH  Andtiits 
is  what  you  men  of  valor  term  sport.  Heaven 
save  me  from  such  jests,  quotha!  A  doughty 
knight  making  another  appear  foolish,  where- 
fore peradventure  the  king  maketh  him  a  foolish 
peer,  and  thus  the  game  runs!" 

"  Nay ,  Ic  harge  thee ' ' 

"Charge  me  not,  1  pray  thee,  sir  knight,*- 
quickly  retorted  the  friar, — ^'*for  lo!  I  am  unarm- 
ed; I  bear  neither  arms  nor  malice,  albeit,  in  a 
sort,  I  may  myself  be  termed  a  buckler — seeing 
that  i  am  a  priest  of  Hymen,  and  licensed  to 
tack  together  the  sexes." 

"Go  to,  friar,  I  am  no  match  for  thee." 

"No,  by  St.  Mary!  the  church  allows  us  no 
match.  The  pnest  tacks,  but  doth  not  tax  him- 
self with  a  wife.  The  progeny  of  mother  church 
are  all  children  by  adoption!  But,  beseech  thee, 
mount,  sir  knight,  and  let  us  jog  on;  and  thanks 
to  thy  company  that  will  make  the  wayfarer's 
way  fairer." 

Having,after  a  short  progress,  rendered  short- 
er by  the  pleasantly  of  the  friar„  arriyed  at  the 
aforenamed  hostelne,  where  the  mendicant  was 
instantly  recognised  and  right  heartily  welcom- 
ed; the  kni^lit  provided  his  steed  with  good  quar- 
ters, and  a  liberal  supply  of  corn,  unarmed,  and 
8at  down  with  the  fnar  to  the  discussion  of  the 
promised  flagon,  which  was  agreeably  accom- 
panied by  the  corner  of  a  coney^pie  and  the  rem- 
nant of  a  delicious  pasty,  to  wnich  a  healthy  ap- 
petite gave  unusual  relish. 

Filling  a  horn  with  the  sparkling  wine,  the 
knight  said,  "I'll  give  thee,  friar,  the  Church  of 
England!" 

•*And  I  the— 6c//€<.'"  replied  the  friar  signifi- 
cantiy ,  quaffing  his  measure  at  a  single  draught; 
and  it  was  evident  enough  by  the  thickness  of 


his  speech  and  the  stupjd  glare  of  his  small  grey 
eyes,  that  his  wit  was  tottering  on  the  Fery  brink 
Of  inebriation 


"1  fear  me,  most  delectable  friar,"  said  the 
knight,  who  was  drooping  as  fast  as  his  boon 
companion,  "that  thou  art  incorrigible.  Thou 
wilt  assuredly  drop  into  the  embraces  of  sleep 
with  a  jest  in  thy  mouth." 

"If  8  all  nature — and  nature — the  force  of  na- 
ture, most  valiant  knight,  is  irresistible.  I  con- 
fess my  errors — my  errors;— and  here's  a  paral- 
lel— a  parallel  'twixt  my  profession  ai^d  my  con- 
fession. My  profession  is— medicant;— my  con- 
fession vi-'mendj  can'tr* 

And  so  saying,  down  rolled  the  burly  friar  and 
the  sturdy  knight  upon  the  floor  of  the  hostelrie. 
in  the  rushes  whereof  they  found  a  sweet  and 
sound  repose! 


In  182»,  one  of  Mr.  Carroll's  ^nd-daughters 
was  married  to  the  Marquis  of/Wellesley,  then 
Viceroy  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
Irtance  that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  first  emigration  of  her  ancestors  to  America, 
this  lady  should  become  ViceQoeeo  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  fled,  at  the  summit  of  a  sys- 
tem which  a  more  immediate  ancestor  had  risked 
every  thing  to  destroy;  x>r,  in  the  enersetic  and 

Etic  language  of  Bishop  England,  "  that  in  the 
i  from  which  his  father's  rather  fled  in  fear, 
dangfater's  daughter  now  reigns  a  queen*" 


[From  the  New  Vork  Gazette.] 

I  was  much  gratified  at  seeing  lately  in  the  Ga- 
zette an  article  under  the  head  of  JtfecAomcf  Ru- 
ing  in  the  World*  Such  pieces  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  young  and  vigorous  intellects  with 
which  our  country  abound  among  those  in  the 
humbler  stations  in  society.  There  is  no  situa- 
tion too  low,  provided  the  subject  be  of  good 
character,  to  gain  the  highest  elevation.  Asa 
proofof  my  position.  I  wiU  point  you  to  a  few 
mstances.  'They  did  not  ail,  however,  spring 
from  families  of*^  low  grade,  but  none  of  them 
could  have  anticipated  in  their  youth,  the  ad- 
vancement they  gained  in  early  life. 

Count  Rumfora.  whose  name  was  Nathaniel 
Thompson,  was  born  in  New  England,  and  was 
an  apprentice  to  a  piece-goods  merchamt,  John 
Appleton,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

John  Adams,  the  Ajax  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  successor  of  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  states,  was,  in  1755,  an  humble  teacher  <^ 
youth  in  a  country  village. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch^  the  most  enlightened  of 
mathematicians,  was  m  early  life  a  common 
sailor,  without  education,  and  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics m  Harvard  College,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  accept 

Lford  EUon,  of  England,  was  bred  a  collier. 

John  Prince,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  first 
Church  in  New  England,  now  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  receivSthe  degree  of  Doctor  <n 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
invention  of  the  air-pump.  This  gentleman  was 
a  pewterer,and  entered  college  alter  he  became 
of^age. 

Governor  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
wood-cutter  in  the  forests  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  owed  his  elevation  in  life  to  the  fact  of  his 
breaking  both  1^  in  the  falling  of  a  tree,  whidi 
incapacitated  hun  for  work.  He  afterwards, 
having  received  a  collegiate  education,  became 
a  lawyer  of  eminence,  Attorney  General,  and 
Governor. 

Louis  Philip,  King  of  the  French,  after  the 
French  Revolution,  was  aselectsobool-masterin 
the  United  States. 

These  are  a  few  instances  that  occur  to  my 
mindat  present,  and  by  giving  the  facts  publicity, 
you  will  oblige       A  Frisnd  to  Youmo  mek. 


Marriage. — ^The  marriage  ceremony  is  the 
most  interesting  spectacle  social  life  exhibits. — 
To  see  two  rational  bein^,  in  the  glow  of  youth 
and  hope,  which  invests  iSe  with  the  halo  of  hap- 
pines8,appear  together,  and  openly  acknowledg- 
ing their  preference  for  each  ether,  voluntan^ 
enter  into  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship,  and 
call  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  the  sincerity 
of  their  solemn  vows — ^to  think  of  the  endearing 
connexion,  the  important  consequences,  the  fintd 
separation — the  smile  that  kinoles  to  extacy  at 
their  union,  must  at  length  be  quenched  in  the 
tears  of  the  mourning  survivor  1  but  while  life 
continues,  they  are  to  participate  in  the  same 
joys, to  endure  the  like  sorrows,  to  reioice  and 
weep  in  unison.  Be  constant,  man;  Be  conde- 
scending, woman ;  and  what  can  earth  oiier  so 
pure  as  your  friendship^  so  dear  as  your  afibctioii! 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  V^ 
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PETRARCH'S  IIVKSTAIVB. 

iMpaaa^tMlmk  of  MiM  Bdge worth,  preAemted 
to  lier  by  a  ladjr* 


Bjr  bcanty  w*tn  from  wift  JtaliaV  lantJ, 
Here  Cupid,  Pcinrr!h*i  Cujiirj,  iTk«s  ]ii«  ?jliintf- 
A rdi^pp] incite  wdcomc  W  thy  ftvoriJc  jj^Io^ 
C|o«e  ihy  epmad  i*"inj;e,  and  nst  llict-  hrrt'  awhile; 
Still  the  tnie  hpirt  with  timilrofj  B^nniis  higpir^, 
Brc^th^  all  n  patl^m  so^j  lii:^^,  &ll  hb  5m' 
BtHirthi?  |>^rjjjriHi  kid^lil  ^pitroach  this  fniunt, 
Fortiid  ihe  vvntrdli  to  a>mE  3  ^  i !  i^y  w  p  r  ►?  w  fni  1 , 
FoHiidtlK  ink  to  Bow,  thu  pun  tu  write. 
And  feend  the  faUst  one  baffleiJ  frum  ihy  ei^hU 

Fl'WTTfK"*r*Tn.E  BCK>H»"  KT  WfT  (JAM  Ho.%J:  IjOSDO?;,  027. 

Mis9  £dgewot-th'd  lilies  express  her  estimatjon 
of  the  gem  stie  baa  the  hajppiness  to  own.  That 
hdy  alfowed  a  few  casU  from  it  in  brofizei  and 
ft  gentle  IT]  an  who  possesses  one,  and  uho  favors 
the  "  Table  Book  with  hi»  approbation,  permils 
its  use  for  a  frontispiece  to  tlifs  vohimc*  The 
engravinij  will  not  be  queslioneri  at  a  decoration, 
aiid  it  ba^  s^omc  claim  to  ho  re^rded  a-;  an  ele- 
n.nt  iUtii^tralioQ  of  a  misceliiin>\  whicb  draws 
ar^ly  on  art  and  litcralure,  aod  on  nature  it- 
lelf,  towards  its  supply . 

-'1  deJi^b!,"  says  Pctrarcbi  "  in  my  piclurps; 
[  tokegneat  pte:4.sur<>  al£u  in  images;  (hey  come 
it  teff|.liwr6  ]ie«r  aDto  natore  than  picttiren, 


for  they  do  but  appear;  but  tbese  arc  felt  to  be 
substantial,  and  their  bodies  are  more  durable. 
Amongst  the  Grecians  the  art  of  painting  was 
esteemed  above  ail  handv-crafls,  and  the  chief 
of  all  the  liberal  arts.  fTow  ^reat  the  dignity 
hath  been  of  statues ;  and  how  fervently  the  stu- 
dy and  desire  of  men  have  reposed  in  such  plea- 
sures, emperors  and  kings,  and  other  great  per- 
sonages, nay,  even  persons  of  inferior  decree, 
have  shown,  in  their  mdustrious  keeping  of  tliem, 
when  obtained."  Insisting  on  tlic  golden  mean, 
as  a  rule  of  happiness,  he  says,  *"l  possess  an 
amazing  collection  of  books,  for  attaining  this, 
and  every  virtue ;  great  is  my  deliftht  in  holding 
such  a  treasure."  He  slights  persons  who  col- 
lect books  for  the  pleasure  of  boasting  they  have 
them;  who  furnish  their  chambers  with  what 
was  intended  to  furnish  their  minds,  and  use  them 
no  otherwise  than  they  do  their  Corinthian  tables, 
or  their  painted  tables  and  images,  to  look  at — 
He  contemns  others  who  esteem  not  the  true  val- 
ue of  books,  but  the  price  at  which  they  may 
sell  them — **  a  new  practice'*  (observe  it  is  Pe- 
trarch that  speaks)  "  crept  in  among  the  rich, 
whereby  they  may  attain  one  art  more  of  unruly 
desire."  He  repeats,  with  rivetting  force,  "I 
have  great  plenty  of  books ;  where  such  scarcity 
has  been  lamented,  this  is  no  small  possession : 
I  have  an  inestimable  many  of  books ! "  He  was 
a  diligent  collector,  and  a  liberal  imparter  of 
tbese  treasures.  He  corresponded  with  Richard 
de  Bury,  an  illustrious  prelate  of  our  own  coun- 
try, eminent  for  his  love  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  sent  many  precious  vnhimes  to  £n- 

fland  to  enrich  the  bishop's  magnificent  library. 
[e  vividly  remarks,  *'  I  delight  passionately  m. 
my  books ;"  and  yet  he  who  had  accumulated 
them  largely,  estimated  them  rightly :  he  has  a 
saying  of  books  worthy  of  himself:  "  a  wise  man 
seeketh  not  ouantity  but  sufficiency." 

Petrarch  loved  the  quiet  scenes  of  nature; 
and  these  can  scarcely  be  observed  from  a  car- 
riage, or  while  riding,  and  are  never  enjoyed  but 
on  foot ;  and  to  me— on  whom  that  discovery  was 
imposed,  and  who  am  sometimes  restrained  from 
country  walks,  by  necessity — ^it  was  no  small 
pleasure,  when  I  read  a  passage  in  his  "  View  of 
Human  Nature,"  whicii  persuaded  me  of  his 
fondness  for  the  exercise :  '*  a  journey  on  foot 
hath  most  pleasant  commodities ,  a  man  may  go 
at  his  pleasure,  none  shall  stay  him,  none  shall 
carry  nim  beyond  his  wish,  none  shall  trouble 
him ;  he  hath  out  one  labor,  the  labor  of  nature 
—to  go." 

In  **  The  Indicator,"  there  is  a  paper  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  ''  on  receiving 
a  sprig  of  mjrrtle  from  Vaucluse,"  with  a  para- 
graph suitable  to  this  occasion :  *'  We  are  sup- 
posmg  that  all  our  readers  ar/e  acquainted  with 
Petrarch.  Many  of  them  doubtless  Know  him 
intimately.  Should  any  of  them  want  an  intro- 
duction to  bim,  how  should  we  speak  of  him  in 
the  gross  ?  We  should  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  greatest  scholars  that  ever 
lived ;  that  he  was  a  writer  who  flourished  in  Ita- 
ly in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  when 
Chaucer  was  youdg,  during  the  reigns  of  our  Ed- 
wards ;  that  he  was  the  greatest  li^bt  of  his  age; 
that  although  so  fine  a  writer  himself,  and  3ie 
author  of  a  muUitade  of  works,  pr^  rather,  be- 
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eause  he  was  both,  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
reWFe  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  learning, 
recommending  it  erery  where,  and  copying  out 
large  manuscripts  with  his  own  band ;  that  two 
n*eat  cities,  Paris  and  Rome,  contended  which 
flbould  have  the  honor  of  crowning  him ;  that  he 
was  crowned  publicly,  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  with  laurel  ana  mvrtle;  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Boccaccio,  the  father  of  Italian  prose; 
and  lastly,  that  his  greatest  renown,  neirerthe- 
less,  as  well  as  the  predominant  feeungs  of  his 
existence,  arose  from  the  longlore  he  Irare  for  a 
lady  of  Arignon,  the  far-famed  Laura,  whom  he 
fell  iA  love  with  on  the  6th  of  April,  1337,  on  a 
Good  Friday ;  whom  he  rendered  illustrious  in 
ajbultitude  of  sonnets,  which  have  left  a  sweet 
sound  and  sentiment  in  the  ear  of  all  after  lo- 
yers ;  and  who  died,  still  passionately  beloyed^  in 
the  Year  1348,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  in  which 
he  nrst  beheld  her.  Who  she  was,  or  why  their 
connexion  was  not  closer,  remains  a  mjrstery. 
But  that  she  was  a  real  person,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  her  modesty  she  did  not  show  an  insensible 
countenance  to  his  passion,  is  clear  from  his 
long-haunted  imagination,  from  his  own  repeated 
accounts,  from  sal  that  tie  wrote,  uttered  and 
thought.  One  lore,  and  one  poet,  sufficed  to  give 
the  whole  cirilized  world  a  sense  of  delicacy  in 
desire,  of  the  abundant  riches  to  be  found  in  one 
single  idea,  and  of  the  going  out  of  a  man*s  self 
to  dwell  in  the  soul  and  happiness  of  another, 
which  has  seired  to  refine  the  passion  foraU  mo- 
dem times,  and  perhaps  will  do  so,  as  long  as 
love  renews  the  world.'' 

At  Vaucluse  or  Valchiusa,  ^a  remarkable 
spot  in  the  old  poetical  region  of  ProFence,  con- 
sisting of  a  little  deep  gten  of  green  meadows 
surrounded  with  rocks,  and  containing  the  foun- 
tain of  the  river  Sorgue,"  Petrarch  resided  for 
several  vears,  and  composed  in  it  the  greater 
part  of  his  poems. 

The  foUowing  is  a  translation^  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  an  Ode  to  the  Fountam  of  Valchiusa. 

Ye  clear  and  spai^ling  streams  ! 

( WarmM  by  the  sunoy  beams) 
T^agh  whose  trasparcnt  chrystai  Laura  play*d ; 

Ye  boughs  that  deck  the  grove. 

Where  spring  her  duplets  wove. 
While  Lautr  lay  beneath  the  quivering  shade ; 

Sweet  herbs ;  and  blushing  flowers !    ' 

That  crown  yon  vernal  bowers. 
Forever  fatal,  yet  forever  dear : 

And  jre,  that  heard  my  sighs 

When  first  she  charroM  my  eyes, 
Sofl  breathing  ffsles,  my  dying  accents  hear. 

If  heav*n  has  fix*d  my  doom. 

That  love  mast  quite  consume 
My  bursting  heart,  and  close  my  eyet  in  death. 

Ah !  grant  this  slight  request- 
That  here  my  urn  may  rest. 
When  to  its  mansion  flies  my  vital  breath. 

lliis  pleasing  hope  will  smootho 

My  anxious  mind,  and  soothe 
The  pangs  of  that  inevitable  hour ; 

My  spirit  will  not  grieve 

Her  mortal  veil  to  leave, 
la  these  cabs  shades,  and  this  eoefasntiof  bower. 


Haply,  the  guOty  maid 

llirough  yon  accustomed  glade 
To  my  sad  tomb  will  take  her  londy  way  ; 

Where  first  her  beaoty'S  light 

Overpowered  my  dasled  sight, 
When  love  on  this  fair  border  bid  me  stray ; 

There,  sorrowing,  shall  she  see, 

Beneath  an  aged  tree. 
Her  true  but  hapless  lover's  bier ; 

Too  late  her  tender  sighs 

Shall  melt  the  pitying  skies. 
And  her  soft  veil  shall  hide  the  gushing  tear. 

O .'  well  reniember*d  day. 

When  on  yon  bank  she  lay, 
Meek  in  her  pride,  and  in  her  rigor  mild ; 

The  young  and  blooming  flowers. 

Falling  in  ftagrant  showers. 
Shone  on  her  neck,  and  on  her  bosom  smiTd : 

Some  on  her  mande  hung, 

Some  m  her  locks  were  strung, 
Like  orient  gems  in  rings  of  flaming  gold : 

Some,  in  a  spiiy  cloud 

Descending,  callM  aloud, 
"  Here  Love  and  Youth  the  reins  of  empire  hold.** 

I  viewed  the  heavenly  maid ; 

And  wrapt  in  wonder  said. 
**  llie  groves  of  Eden  gave  this  angel  birth  ;** 

Her  k)ok,  her  voice,  her  smile, 

That  might  all  heaven  beguile. 
Wafted  my  soul  above  the  realms  of  earth : 

The  star-bespangled  skies 

Were  open'd  to  my  eyes  ; 
Sighing  I  said,  '*whence  rose  this  glittering  scene  ?** 

Since  that  auspicious  hour 

This  bank  and  odorous  bower, 
My  morning  couch  and  evening  haunt  have  been- 

Well  may*st  thou  blush,  my  song. 

To  leave  the  rural  throng, 
And  fly  thus  artless  to  my  Laura's  ear ; 

But  were  thy  poet's  fire 

Ardent  as  his  desire. 
Thou  wert  a  song  that  heaven  might  stoop  to  hear. 

It  is  within  probalnlity  to  imagine^  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  ^  Ode"  may  hare  been  unpressedoD 
5ie  paper,  by  Petrarch^s  pen,  from  the  inkstand 
of  the  noQtii^ieoe. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Pose. 
A  FRAOSEClf  T. 

Soon  will  the  roees  of  the  spring 

In  virgin  beauty  wive. 
And  ssreetly  bud  and  bloasooio'er 

My  early  wefeome  grave. 
And  gay  bh^  smg  their  joyous  songs, 

Hicir  jojrous  songs  of  love. 
And  earth  be  seen  in  garb  of  green. 

And  skies  be  blue  above. 
And  balmy  winds  will  breathe  upon 

My  low  and  lonely  bed. 
And  through  the  long  bright  days,  the  son 

A  flood  of  glory  shed. 
And  Cynthia,  through  the  evening  hoars. 

With  all  her  glittering  train. 
Fling  her  soft  silvery  rays  oa  it, 

Aadligfatitivai&iii.    ^  ^^  ^^  ^ol(P9^^^• 


' ^g^fS'by  ^^  O  O^  iC 


RICHMOND  THKATRE. 


BIOHHOHD  THB ATRK* 

Prom  a  history  of  the  American  Stage,  by  Mr. 
Danlap,  just  published,  we  copy  the  foUowiog 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Kicbmood  (Va.) 
Theatre,  on  the  26th  December,  1811. 

The  house  was  fuUer  than  on  any  nisht  of  the 
season.  The  play  was  over,  and  the  ^t  act  of 
the  pantomime  had  passed.  The  second  and  last 
had  b^^n.  All  was  yet  gaiety,  all  so  far  had 
been  pleasure;  curiosity  was  yet  alive,  and  fur- 
ther gratification  anticipated:  the  orchestra  sent 
forth  its  sounds  of  harmony  and  joy,  when  the 
andieoce  perceived  some  confusion  on  the  stage, 
and  presently  a  shower  of  sparks  falling  from 
aboTe— some  were  startled,  others  thought  it 
was  a  part  of  Hxs  scenic  exhibition.  A  performer 
cm  the  stage  received  a  portion  of  the  burning 
materiab  from  on  high,  and  it  was  perceived 
that  o^ers  were  tearing  down  the  scenery.  Some 
one  cried  out  from  the  sta^e  there  is  no  danger, 
immediately  after,  Hopkins  Robinson  ran  for- 
ward and  cried  out,  ^Hhe  bouse  is  on  fire"!  point- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  where  the  flames  were  pro- 
gressing like  wfldfire.  In  a  moment  aU  was 
appalling  horror  and  distress.  Robinson  handed 
several  persons  from  the  boxes  to  the  stage,  as  a 
ready  way  for  escape.  The  cry  of  "Fire,  Fire!" 
ran  through  tbe  house,  mingleci  with  the  wailings 
of  females  and  children.  The  general  rush  was 
made  to  gain  the  lobbies.  It  appears  from  the 
following  description  of  the  house,  and  the  scene 
that  ensued,  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  great 
kissoflife. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes  was 
throogh  a  door  not  more  than  lar^e  enough  to 
admit  three  persons  abreast.  This  outer  en- 
trance was  within  a  trifling  distance  of  the  pit 
door,  and  gave  an  easy  escape  to  those  in  that 
part  of  the  house.  But  to  attain  the  boxes  from 
the  street,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into  a 
long  passsige,  and  ascend  again  by  an  angular 
staircase.  The  gallery  had  a  distinct  entrance, 
and  its  occupants  escaped.  The  suffering  and 
death  fell  on  the  occupants  of  the  boxes,  who, 
panic-struck,  did  not  see  that  the  pit  was  imme- 
diately 1^  vacant,  but  pressed  on  to  the  crowd- 
ed and  tortuous  way  by  which  they  had  entered. 
Tbe  pit  door  was  so  near  the  general  entrance, 
tiiat  those  who  occupied  that  portion  of  the  house 
gained  tbe  street  with  ease.  A  gentleman  who 
escaped  from  the  pit,  amous  the  last,  saw  it 
empty,  and  when  in  tbe  street,  locked  back  again 
upon  tbe  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes, 
and  the  door  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  those 
fiom  the  lobbies.  A  gentleman  and  lady  were 
saved  by  being  thrown  accidentally  into  the  pit; 
aad  most  of  those  who  perished  would  have  es- 
caped if  they  had  leaped  from  the  boxes,  and 
soiu^t  that  avenue  to  the  street— but  all  darted 
to  ihe  lobbies.  The  stairs  were  blocked  up.  All 
was  enveloped  in  hot  scorchinp^  smoke  and  flame. 
Tlie  lights  were  extiomiished  bjr  the  black  and 
smothering  vapor,  and  the  shrieks  of  despair 
were  appallii^.  Happy,  for  a  moment,  were 
tiiose  who  gained  a  window,  and  inhaled  the  air 
of  heaven.  Those  who  had  issued  to  the  street 
cried  to  the  si^rers  at  the  windows  to  leap 
down,  and  stretched  out  their  arms  to  save  them. 
Some  were  seen  struggling  to  gain  the  apertures 
to  iobaie  the  firesh  aur.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
li* 
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dren  precipitated  Aemselves  from  the  first  and 
second  stories.  Some  escaped  unhurt — others 
were  killed  or  mangled  by  the  fall.  Some  wi& 
their  clothes  on  fire,  shrieking,  leaped  fVom  the 
windows  to  gain  a  short  reprieve  and  die  in  ago- 
nies. 

**Who  can  "picture,"  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Mirror^  "the  distress  of  those  who^  unable  to 
gain  the  windows  or  afraid  to  leap  from  them, 
were  pent  up  in  the  long,  narrow  p^issages.  The 
cries  of  those  who  reached  the  upper  windows 
are  described  as  being  heart-sickening.  Many 
who  found  their  wa^  to  the  street  were  so  scorch- 
ed or  burnt  as  to  die  in  consequence,  and  some 
were  crushed  to  death  under  foot,  afler  reaching 
the  outer  door. 

**Add  to  this  mass  of  suffering,  the  feelings  of 
those  who  knew  that  they  had  friends  or  relatives 
who  had  gone  to  the  house  that  night  Such 
rushed  haff  frantic  to  the  cpot,  with  me  crowds 
of  citizens  from  all  quarters,  while  the  tolling- 
bells  sounded  the  knell  of  death  to  the  heart  of 
the  father  or  mother,  whose  <5hild  had  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  th^itre  on  that  night  of  horror* 

"As  my  father  was  leading  me  home,"  said  Mr. 
Henry  rlacide,  "we  saw  Mr.  Green,  exhausted 
by  previous  exertion,  leaning  on  a  fence,  aad 
looking  at  the  scene  of  ruin.  For  all  was  now  one 
mass  of  smoking  destruction.  ^Thank  God!' 
ejaculated  Green,  'Thank  God!  I  prohibited 
IS  ancy  from  coming  to  the  house  to-night.  She 
is  safe.' " 

Nancy  was  his  only  daughter,  iust  springing 
into  womanhood,  still  at  the  boaraing  school  dr 
Mrs.  GibsiMi,  and  as  beautiful  and  lovely  a  girl 
as  imagination  can  picture. 

Mrs.  Gibson  and  tbe  boarders  had  made  up  a 
party  for  the  theatre  that  eveaing,  and  Nancy 
Green  asked  her  father's  permission  to  accom* 
pany  them.  He  refused — ^but,  unfortunately, 
added  his  reason — ^^ihe  house  will  be  crowded, 
and  you  will  occupy  a  seat  that  would  be  other- 
wise paid  for."  On  these  words  bung  the  fate  of 
youth,  innocence,  and  beauty.  "I  will  pay  for 
your  ticket,"  said  the  kind  instructress,  "we  will 
not  leave  you  behind."  The  teacher  and  pupil 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  on  which  the  father 
gazed,  and  over  which  he  returned  thanks  for 
Die  safety  of  his  child.  He  went  home  and  learn- 
ed the  truth. 

An  instance  of  the  escape  of  a  family  is  given. 
The  husband,  with  three  children,  were  m  the 
second  boxes,  his  wife,  with  a  female  friend,  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  The  wife  gained  a 
window,ieapedout,  and  escaped  unhurt.  Her 
friend  followed,  and  was  killed.  The  father 
clasped  two  helpless  girls  to  his  breast,  and  left 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  follow;  the  hoy 
was  forced  from  his  father.ran  to  the  window, 
sprang  out,  and  was  safe.  The  parent,  wit|i  his 
precious  charge,  foUowed  the  stairway,  pressed 
upon  by  those  oehind  hun.  and  those  who  mount- 
ed on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  crowd  be- 
fore them,  he  became  unconscious,  but  was  still 
borne  alone;  he  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  his 
bed,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  see  aO  his  family  saf^ 

On  the  contrary.  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  of  the 
Navy — as  exemplalry  in  private  life  as  heroic  in 
the  service  of  his  county,  and  on  the-brinkof  a 
uakui  with  Miss^CoDyerSythe  p^id€^q(]^tpond 
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for  eFery  accompHsfament  and  Tirtae,  was  swept 
into  etemily  whue  exertiDg  himself  to  do  all  that 
man  could  oio  in  such  trying  circumstances.  He 
was  with  his  mother  at  the  theatre,  and  carried 
her  to  a  place  of  safety;  then  rushed  back  to 
save  her  m  his  arms;  had  borne  her  partly  down 
the  staircase,  when  the  steps  gave  way  and  a 
body  of  flame  swept  them  to  etemi^. 

Friday^  the  27th  of  December,  1811,  was  a  day 
of  mourmngto  Richmond.  The  banks  and  stores 
were  clos^.  A  law  was  passed  prohibitii^ 
amusements  of  every  kind  for  four  months.  A 
day  was  set  apart  for  humiliation  and  printer.  A 
monument  was  resolved  on  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  and  the  event 
m 
[From  die  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

FBHRAIil^'S  iLAJIBI.B  III  THKV.  STATBS. 

Another  work  on  America !  Wdl,  the  subject 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  America  opens  stilla  wide 
field.  In  the  researches  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
speculations  of  therphilosopher,  it  is  a  new  world, 
and  it  must  be  traversed  again  and  again,  and  by 
men  of  different  habits,  manners,  and  pursuits, 
before  it  can  be  correctly  and  extensively  dis- 
played in  this  far  distant  hemisphere.  We  could 
well  dispense  with  all  the  trash  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  been  doomed  to  wade  through, 
in  the  form  of  travels,  narratives,  histories,  and 
treatises, purporting  to  throw  U^t  upon  the  pre- 
sent state, prospecte,  and  destinies  of  America. 
It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  it  no  longer 
incumbers  the  public ;  nobody  reads  it,  and  it  has 
been  long  since  forgotten.  There  are  a  few  va- 
luable works  which  hold  their  place  in  public  es- 
timation, and  we  should  be  fflad  to  see  their  num- 
ber increased.  Mr.  Ferrall*8  '*  Ramble"  is  a  light 
production,  offering  no  great  pretensions,  if  it 
does  not  instruct,  it  will  please— it  is  the  lively 
narrative  of  what  passed  under  the  author's  own 
view.  If  it  does  not  always  display  accuracy  or 
extent  of  information ;  if,  in  a  few  instances,  we 
detect  prejudice,  and  if  sometimes  opinions  are 
volunteered  which  are  not  proved  by  fact  or 
reason;  the  deficiencies  and  the  faults  are  re- 
deemed by  the  general  good  sense,  good  nature, 
and  liberal  notions  which  characterise  it  as  a 
whole. 

We  give  the  following  for  the  amusement  erf" 
llie  few  Conservatives  woo  may  honour  our  pa- 
ges with  an  occasional  glance : 

^  An  account  of  his  late  Majesty's  death  was 
inserted  in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  happened 
to  be  noticed  by  one  of  the  politicians  present, 
when  the  landlord  asked  me  now  we  elected  our 
ki«ig  in  England?    I  replied  that  he  was  not  elect- 


tural.'  An  Indianian  said, '  1  don't  believe  in  that 
system  myself."  A  third,  *  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
roe^that  because  the  last  king  was  a  smart  man 
ana  knew  his  duty,  that  his  son  or  his  brother 
should  be  a  smart  man  and  fit  for  the  situation  ?' 
1  explained  that  we  had  a  premier,  ministers,  ^. 
when  the  last  gentleman  replied,  *  Then  you  pay 
half  a  dozen  men  to  do  one  man's  business.  Yes. 
yes,  thai  may  do  for  Englishmen  very  well— but 
1  guess  it  would  not  go  down  here— no,  no;  Ame- 


ricans are  a  Uttle  moreenli^^iteiied  flmntostuid 
that  kind  of  wiggery.'  During  this  conversatioa 
a  person  had  stepped  into  the  room,  and  had  ta^ 
ken  his  seat  in  silence.  I  was  about  to  reply  to 
the  last  observations  of  my  antagonist,  wb^  this 
gentleman  opened  out  with—*  Yes,  that  may  do 
for  Englishmen  very  well — but  it  won't  do  here. 
Here  we  make  our  own  laws,  and  we  keep  them^ 
too.  It  may  do  for  Englishmen  very  weU  to  have 
the  felicity  of  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
nobility.  To  nave  mefeUcity  of  being  incarce- 
rated m  a  jail  for  shooting  the  wild  animals  of 
the  country.  To  have  iheJelicHy  of  bein^  seised 
by  a  press-gang,  torn  away  from  their  wives  and 
families,  aira  flogged  at  the  discretion  of  my  lord 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry's  bastard.'  At  this  the 
Kentuckian  gnashod  bis  teeth,  and  instinctively 
grasped  his  hunting  knife;  an  old  Indian dootiNr* 
who  was  squatting  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  said 
slowly  and  emphatically  as  his  eyes  glared,  his 
nostnls  dilated,  and  his  lip  curled  with  contemiit 
— *  The  Englishman  is  a  dog* — ^while  a  Geoifftui 
slave,  who  stood  behind  his  master's  chair,  flnin* 
ned  and  cnuckled  with  delight  as  he  said— 'I'oor 
Englishman,  him  meanei  man  den  black  niggin*/ 
'  To  have,'  continued  the  radical,  who  was  an  En- 
glishman, *  the  liberty  of  being  transported  for 
seven  years  for  being  caught  learning  the  use  of 
the  sword  or  the  musket,— to  have  the  tenth  lamb 
and  the  tenth  sheaf  seized,  or  the  blanket  torn 
from  off  his  bed  to  pay  a  bloated,  a  plethoric 
bishop  or  parson.— to  oe  kicked  and  cuned  about 
by  a  parcel  of  'Bourbon  gendarmerie* -lAber^ 
ty!-wny  hell  sweat'— here  1  slipped  out  at  the 
side  door  into  the  water-melon  patch." 

A  Duel  between  Friends,—^  They  had  been 
schoohnates  at  Eaton ;  very  early  in  life  they 
both  entered  into  a  celebrated  Insh  regiment: 
and  here  a  circumstance  occurred,  not  unknown 
to  the  world,  that  rivetted  their  friendship.  One 
day,  after  dinner,  at  the  mess,  some  badinage 
took  place  between  them,  which  certainly  was 
not  so  far  removed  from  school  familiarity^  nor 
so  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  precision  of  milita* 
ry  punctilio,  as  by  some  of  the  company  was  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary. — Two  officers  well 
known  for  their  love  of  dueUing  took  up  the  sub- 
ject,.and  at  length  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  must  have  a  Snoi  or  two  at  one  another,  or 
leave  in  disgrace  the  regiment.  The  two  officers  * 
were  a  major  suid  a  celebrated  captain,  both  na- 
tives of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  fate  of  the 
young  frioftds  was  inevitable,  and  their  very  kind 
instructors  in  the  necessity  of  the  measore,  vol- 
untarily offered  their  services  as  seconds  in  the 
affair.  Astbey  walked  to  the  field  of  blood,  witb- 
out  a  grain  of  animosity  a^^inst  one  another,  bat 
of  no  little  displeasure  against  their  friends  upon 
the  occasion,  who  would  listen  to  no  excuse, 
apold^,  or  explanation.  Calaroy,  having  a  mo- 
ment's opportuni^  of  speaking  to  TroUope  apart, 
whispered- *ril  fire  at  your  second,  if  you'll  fire 
at  mine.'  'Agreed,'  replied  TroUope.  When 
they  came  upon  the  ground,  and  all  due  prelimi- 
nanes  had  taken  place,  off  went  their  pistols  to- 
gether in  a  straight  line  at  their  seconds.  The 
ma^r  and  the  captain  were  startled,  and  were 
found  very  ready  to  settle  the  t^ffur  without  fur- 
ther proceedings." 
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TTiis  superb  work  of  modern  art  stands  in  one 
of  the  finest  squares  of  St.  Petersbureh,  and  of 
Europe,  accoitUng  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  It 
waB  erected  by  command  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine, and,  like  all  her  projects,  bears  the  stamp 
of  greatness.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  Falco- 
net :  *^  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  but,"  adds  Sir  R. 
K.  P.  '*  this  statue,  for  senius  and  exquisite  ex- 
ecution, would  have  done  honour  to  the  best 
•ottl^tors  of  any  nation.  A  most  sublime  con- 
ception is  displayed  in  the  design.  The  all^ry 
b  finely  imagined;  and  had  he  not  sacrificed  the 
result  of  the  whole  to  theprominence  of  his  group, 
the  grand  and  united  effect  of  the  statue  and  its 
pedestal  striking  at  once  upon  the  eye,  would 
nave  been  unequalled  in  the  works  of  man.  A 
mass  of  granite,  of  a  size  at  present  most  im- 
mense, but  formerly  most  astonishing,  is  the  pe- 
destal. A  steep  acclivity,  like  that  of  a  nigged 
mountain,  carries  the  eye  to  its  summit,  wUch 
kioks  down  on  the  opposite  side  to  a  descent  near- 
ly perpendicular.  The  figure  of  the  hero  is  on 
horseback,  supposed  to  have  attained  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  by  surmounting  a|l  the  apparent 
impossibilities  which  so  arduous  an  enterprise 
presented.  The  victorious  animal  is  proudly 
rearing  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  whilst 
his  imperial  master  stretches  forth  his  mighty 
am,  as  the  father  and  protector  of  his  country. 
A  serpent  in  attempting  to  impede  his  course,  is 
trampled  on  by  the  feet  ef  the  horse,  and  wrim- 
ing  in  all  the  agonies  of  expiring  nature.  The 
Emperor  is  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  bear ;  and  ha- 
bited in  a  tunic,  or  sort  of  toga  which  forms  the 
drapery  behind.  His  left  hand  guides  the  reins ; 
his  right  is  advanced  straight  forward  on  the 
same  side  of  the  horse's  neck.  The  head  of  the 
statne  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath."  It  was 
formed  from  a  bust  of  Peter,  modelled  by  a  young 


French  damid.  The  contour  of  the  face  ex- 
presses the  most  powerful  command,  and  exalted, 
boundless,  expansion  of  thought.  ^^The  horse. 
sajTs  Sir  Kobert,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  To  all 
the  beauties  of  the  ancient  form,  it  unites  the 
easy  grace  of  nature  with  a  fire  which  pervades 
every  line;  and  gives  such  a  life  to  the  statue* 
that  as  you  gaze  you  expect  to  see  it  leap  firom 
the  pinnacle  mto  the  air.'' 

Oar  representation  of  this  master-piece  of  art 
is  copied  from  a  Russian  medallion,  presented  to 
our  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brooke,  by  M. 
Francia. 

m 

Picture  of  ohio  bt  a  traveller. — ^Boys 
become  men  at  a  very  early  age,  and  drive 
teams,  fell  trees,  build  houses,  go  to  market,  get 
in  harvest,  and  siU  hogs,  before  they  enter  upoo 
their  teens.  A  large  family  of  children  is  to  a 
backwoodsman  a  treasure,  for  they  all  labor  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  women,  too.  are  seen 
cutting  wood,  digsing  cornfields  and  mowing 
hay.  The  eldest  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer  wiS 
often  lead  the  field  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  All 
human  creatures  work— there  is  no  idleness — ^no 
time  for  intemperance.  A  man  who  is  not  in- 
dustrious cannot  lire  in  such  a  community ;  he 
is  despised  and  maltreated,  if  he  ik  poor;  he  is 
unpopular,  if  he  is  rich.  No  man  can  fail  to  get 
a  living  here  with  ordinary  industry  and  econo- 
my. 'There  are  no  paupers.  Cross  the  State  in 
any  direction,  you  will  not  see  a  poor  field,  a  de- 
serted clearing,  a  strolling  woman,  a  drunken 
man,  or  an  irreligious,  inhospitable,  disorderly 
village.  Public  opmion  is  in  favor  of  temperance 
and  honesty.  The  people  are  shrewd,  inquiring 
and  manly;  effeminacy  is  almost  regarded  as  a 
crime;  early  marriages  are  upheld,  old  age  is 
reverenced,  litigation  is  di8reputable,morafityis 
popular,  priile  odious,  and  false  pretentions 
laughed  at.  Coming  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  from  eveiy  section  of  our  own 
country  in  particular,  such  a  thing  a»  a  narrow, 
sectional  feeling,  is  unknown.  They  mutually 
wear  off  each  otoer's  prejudice  by  intercourse, 
and  discover  their  own  faults  by  the  contrast. 
They  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  widi 
their  friends  of  the  East ;  nothing  which  trans- 
pires escapes  them.  There  is  no  respectable 
town  without  its  reading  room  and  post  office. 
Each  settler  of  respectability  wishes  to  keep  the 
run  of  events  in  his  native  place.  They  com- 
pare notes,  and  thus  a  greater  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  brought  togemer,  and  people  so  situ- 
ated are  more  hkely  to  have  liberal  and  enlarged 
views,  than  if  all  had  been  reared  on  the  spot. 

Whoever  considers  the  study  of  Anatomy,  I 
believe,  will  never  be  an  Atheist ;  the  frame  of 
a  man's  body,  and  coherence  of  his  parts,  being 
so  strange  and  paradoxical,  that  I  bold  it  to  be 
the  greatest  miracle  of  nature :  though  where  aU 
is  done,  I  do  not  find  she  had  made  it  so  much  as 
proof  against  one  disease,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  to  have  made  it  no  less  than  a  prison  to 
the  Mul. — Lord  Herbert  ofCherhury. 

You  may  depend  on  it  he  is  a  good  man,  whose 
friends  are  all  good,  and  whose  enemies  are 
characters  decidedly  bad.— Ziovafer. 
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Come  to  the  sun .  set      tree !        The     day     b    past  and  gone ;         The  woodman*8  axe  lies 
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free,  The       reaper's  work  is        done.  The    twilight  star  to  heaven.     And  the 


summer  dew  to    flowers,       And  rest    to    us  is       giv*n  By  the    cool  refireehing        bowetB. 
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Sweet  is  the  hour  of  reeC, 

Pleasant  the  wind*!  low  sigh; 
The  gieamiog  of  the  west, 

And  thetnif  whereon  we  Ue. 
When  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  labor's  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindlj  voices  greet 

The  ttr'd  one  at  his  door. 

Conwtotfaei 


THIRD  VKtSB. 

Yes ;  tuneful  is  the  sound, 

That  dwells  in  whispering  boughs ; 
Welcome  the  freshness  round 

And  the  gale  that  &ns  our  brows. 
Tlien,  though  the  wind  an  altered  tone, 

Tim>ugh  the  young  foliaiEe  bear ; 
Though  eveiy  flower  of  something  gone 

A  tinge  may  wear. 
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EPIGRAM 

On  the  Marriage  of  a  Lady  qf$ixty4kree  yeara  of  age 
to  a  Gentleman  of  eighteen  years. 
Hard  is  the  fate  of  every  childless  wife. 
The  thoughts  of  wedlock  tantalize  her  life ; 
Troth,  aged  brid^  by  thee  'twas  wwdy  done. 
To  choose  a  child  and  husband  all  in  one. 

The  late  R.  R  Sherkkn,  being  oooe  on  a  parliamen* 
taiy  committee,  happened  to  enter  the  room  when 
most  of  the  members  were  present  and  seated,  though 
business  had  not  yet  commenced;  when,  perceiving 
that  there  was  not  another  seat  in  the  room,  he  with 
his  usual  readiness  said,  **  Will  any  gentleman  move 
that  I  may  take  ike  chair  V* 

CtmiosiTY.— The  most  eztraordinarj^  instance  of  wit- 
ty impudence  and  blind  curiosity  wmch  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  occurred  at  Cirencester,  in  the  province  oi 
Gloucestershire,  where  a  man  showed,  for  a  penny 
a  i^iece,  the  fork  which  belonged  to  the  knife  with 
which  Margaret  Nicholson  attempted  to  kill  Geoige 
Uh^Lettera  on  England. 

A  very  reprehensible  practise  prevails  in  our  country 
which  all  good  men  should  discountenance,  as  far  as 
they  nuy  have  the  opportunity.  We  allude  to  the  in- 
troouction  of  texts,  or  ])arts  of  texts,  fi-om  the  Scrip, 
turesj  as  toasts^t  political  and  other  public  dinners 
and  festivals.  This  use  of  passages  of  the  Bible  is  al- 
ways irreverent,  verv  often  marked  with  impiety ,Tand 
not  unfrequently  with  blaephemy.  We  hope  it  proceeds 
from  thoughtlessness^  rather  than  from  a  disposition 
to  jest  with  sacred  thmgs. 

SciBifOE  OP  THE  FoRE^— I>*ArchenoIts  asserts  that 
an  Englishman  may  be  discovered  any  where,  if  he  be 
observed  at  a  table,  because  he  places  his  fork  on  the 
left  side  of  his  plate :  a  Frenchman,  by  usmg  the  foric 
ak>ne  without  the  knife;  a  German,  byr  j^antin^^  it 
perpendicular^ into  his  plate;  and  a  Rnsaan,  by  namg 
itasatooth-pick. 

Love  and  Poetrt.— Shoukl  there  be  in  this  enlighu 
ened  age  any  incredulous  person,  who  still  denies  Uiat 
love  is  productive  of  Doetry,  and  that  of  the  sweetest 
kind,  let  him  read  ana  ponder  impn  the  following  tri- 
bute  of  a  Dumfries  lover,  to  the  charms  of  his  £ur  one : 
**  Oh !  honey  it  is  very  sweet. 
But  suffar  it  is  sweeter. 
And  my  love  as  far  excels, 
As  suje^  does  saltpetre. 

A  butler  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  quarrelled  with 
the  cook,  and,  having  rather  unceremoniously  accom- 
panied  his  argument  with  a  few  cuflb,  he  was  repri- 
manded  by  Sur  Walter,  and  sent  down  stairs  with  the 
following  advice :— -**  Recollect,  in  future,  when  you 
wish  to  convince  a  woman-  do  it  by  fleechmg,  for  j  ou 
will  never  be  able  to  do  it  by  fightmg ;  women  may 
be  led,  but  they  will  not  be  driven.*' 

Lo^a>oN  described  by  an  Indian  Chiet^— The  Rev. 
P.  Jones,  the  Indian  Chief,  thus  writes  to  the  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Guardian  >— **  London  is  a  mat  city 
and  is  fiill  of  people.  I  wonder  how  they  all  set  theur 
Uving ;  for  they  are  as  thick  as  musquetoes,  ana  almost 
run  over  one  another.  Here  you  may  see  the  rich 
man  who  has  every  thing  that  he  wants,  and  here  you 
see  the  poor  man  who  knows  not  where  he  may  get 
hisiMzt  me«L** 


Handsome  women,  when  intoxicated  hy  the 
^me  of  adulation ,  often  render  themselTes  ndien- 
lous  hj  a  thoosand  indiscretions,  eyen  in  the  eyes 
of  their  admirers. 

He  who  imagines  that  be  can  do  without  the 
world,  is  much  deceiYed — but  be  who  fancies 
that  tne  world  cannot  do  without  bim,  is  still 
Dxyre  deceired. 

Celibact— Is  a  miserable  lot  It  is  a  branch- 
less tree  growing  up  but  to  decay,  without  a  limb 
to  shelter  its  trunk  from  the  storms  of  existence. 

Keep  thy  eyes  wide  open  before  marriage,  and 
half  shut  afterwards. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so 
useful  as  common  sense.  There  are  forty  men 
of  wit  to  one  man  of  sense :  and  he  that  will 
carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold,  will  be  every 
day  at  loss  for  want  of  ready  change.^-Pope. 

Reproof.^— If  any  shall  wilfully  offer  thee  an 
injury,  let  him  know  thou  canst  see  it :  but  with- 
al, let  him  know  thou  canst  scorn  it  too ;  unless 
it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  bearing  of  it  is 
an  offence  and  mischief  to  another. 

Rights  of  woman. — ^A  woman  offering  to 
sign  a  deed,  the  judge  asked  her  whether  her 
husband  compelled  her  to  sign  ?  ^  He  compel 
me  !**  said  the  lady,  '^  no,  nor  twenty  like  him  !*' 

A  Just  Distinction.—- The  ffreat  distinction 
between  a  dun  and  a  bottle  of  claret  in  a  poet's 
ffarrel  is,  that  the  former  drives  the  nmn  out  of 
his  wit  6,  while  the  latter  drives  the  wits  out  of 
the  man. 

Durirgthe  canrass  of  a  Mr.  Gamett  among 
the  electors  of  Jalford,  (Eng.)  be  and  his  friends 
called  at  a  huckster's  shop,  in  which  was  only  a 
boy,  who,  havinff  learned  their  business,  went  to 
die  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called  to  his  mother, 
who  was  above,  ^Mother,  here's  a  mon  as  wants 
yo't  vote  for  him  t'  be  a  Parliainent  mon." — 
'< W^,"  shouted  his  mother,  ""teU  him  ^y  fey- 
therms  not  in.  but  if  he'll  chalk  his  name  on  ^ 
counter,  we'll  inquire  into  his  character." 

The  uTiLrrr  of  a  long  Noss — ^AieUow  the 
other  day  run  butt  up  iLniinst  the  gable  end  of  a 
boose  in  Pine  street,  andoroke  his  nose.  ^What 
a  fortunate  thing  it  is  to  be  well  secured  against 
accidents.*'  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  clap- 
ping his  nand  on  his  mortified  protuberance, 
(which  by  the  way,  was  a  roarer)  **^for  if  it  was'nt 
for  the  length  of  iny  nose  here,  I  might  Yxa.re  ru- 
ined my  face  for  ever." 

Patient  courtship. — I  knew  a  man  that 
went  courting  his  sweetheart  the  distance  of 
three  miles  erery  evening  for  fourteen  years, 
besides  dogging  her  home  after  church  on  Snn- 
cby  afternoons;  making  above  15.000  miles. 
For  the  first  seven  years  he  only  stood  and  court- 
ed in  the  door  porcn ;  but  for  the  remaining  pe- 
riod he  ventured  (what  a  liberty  after  a  septen- 
nial attachment !)  to  hang  his  hat  on  a  mn  in  the 
passage  and  sit  on  the  kitehen  settee.  The  wed- 
ding, a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
was  sdemnized  when  Robert  and  Hannah  were 
m  tWr  sear  and  y^owte^.^^^^  ^^ 
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Vkrt  Ltks^— What  letter  it  tbat  ?  yocifeimted 
an  impatient  pedagogue  to  a  popU  who  had  not 
yet  become  rened  m  the  roystenes  of  the  Roman 
Alphabet,  pointing  to  the  letter  X.  The  urchin 
scratched  bis  head  in  a  decided  quandary,  look- 
ing intently  on  the  diagram,  unable  to  call  it  by 
name,  and  fearing  the  weapon  of  him  **  clothed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  should  he  give  an  im- 
proper designation.  Come,  sir,  what  is  it?  speak 
quick !  agam  demanded  the  pedagogue.  I  b'neve, 
whimpered  the  boy,  in  a  tone  of  terror,  I  b'lieve 
it's  a  KtiD-fiorsey  omy  you  can't  see  both  sides.— 
lA^rm  •Messenger, 

AccoBTMODATTON  ifOTKS. — UncIc  Ohadiah, 
said  a  gracdess  3roung  merchant,  who  bad  about 
consumed  his  patrimony,  to  a  shrewd  old  Quaker 
relatiye,  I  can  have  a  thousand  dollars  at  the 
bank,  wbich  I  want  to  use  a  few  days,  till  I  col- 
lect some  of  my  heavy  outstandings,  and  I  will 
thank  you  just  to  put  your  name  on  the  back  of 
^  this  note.  Why,  Nathan,  what  does  thee  want 
my  name  on  the  back  of  the  note  for  ?  Oh,  only 
a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  the  bank  always  re- 
quires two  names,  it  will  make  no  di£ference  or 
trouble  to  joa ;  I  shall  take  it  up  when  due.  But, 
Nathan,  will  they  not  ask  me  to  pay  the  thousand 
dollars,  if  thee  don't  pay  it?  Why,  Oh,  Ah,  why 
yes,  if  1  don't.  Wel^  N  athan,  I  think  I  haA  bet- 
ter not  put  it  on,  for  if  thee  don't  [)ay  it,  I  am  sure 
I  don't  watU  to  ! — Portiand  Courier. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Dr.  Halley  is  too  u»- 
teresting  to  be  omitted : — Queen  Caroline,  on 
visiting  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  on  learning,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, mat  the  doctor's  salary  for  the  arduous  and 
important  duties  of  Astronomer  Royal  amounted 
to  no  more  than  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum, 
she  declared  her  intention  to  request  the  King  to 
increase  it.  The  Doctor,  however,  entreated  her 
to  avoid  doing  so,  lest  the  i>ecuniary  reward  might 
become  an  object  of  cupidity ;  in  which  case  a 
man  of  influence  and  no  philosopher  would  in- 
evitably obtain  the  appomtment— Xrt6rary  ^ 
Fine  Arts. 

Gajuiick  and  Gsoroe  the  THiitD.— When 
Garrick  played  Richard  for  the  first  time  before 
the  King,  he  inquired  eagerly  the  next  day  whe- 
ther any  observations  were  made  on  his  perfor- 
mance: "  Why^yes,"  replied  the  gentleman  of 
whom  the  inquiry  was  made,  **  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  a  man  of  your  age 
could  move  his  legs  so  rapiiUy ;  all  that  he  said 
was,  Charlotte^  Charlotte^  see  how  quickly  the 
little  man  mooes  his  legs  I" 

Thi  Latest  Pun.— In  a  Debating  Socie^r  at 
West  Pomt  a  short  time  since,  the  subject  or  the 
evening  happened  to  be  some  question  on  the 
I>aw  of  Nationt.  A  great  many  learned  speech- 
es were  made,  when  one  of  tbie  Cadets  rose  in 
his  turn  to  speak.  He  placed  before  him  a  large 
open  volume,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  he  solemnly  drew  forth  a  potatoe,  and 
placing  it  on  a  book,  said—'*  Grentlemen,  here  is 
VatteTon  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  here  is  a 
eosmnon^4ater  (commentator)  on  it.  He  won  a 
Imni^  and  achieved  a  victory.— JV*.  F.  CtiwMi 


Absence  of  Mmi>.— A  wrilknown  i 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  had  talcen  his  ' 
watch  from  his  pocket  to  mark  the  time  he  in- 
tended to  boil  an  egg  for  his  breakfast,  when  a 
friend  entering  the  room  found  him  absorbed  in 
some  abstruse  calculation,  with  the  esg  in  his 
hand,  upon  which  he  was  intently  looking,  and 
the  watch  supplying  the  place  in  the  saucepan 
of  boiling  water. 

A  candidate  for  the  stage  applied  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  for  an  engagement. 
After  he  had  exhibited  specimens  of  his  various 
talents,  the  foUowing  dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween them,—"  Sir,  you  stutter!"  **  So  does 
Mrs.  Inchbald."  "  You  are  lame  of  one  leg!" 
"  So  was  Foote."  «*  But  y6u  are  thick-legged !" 
"  So  is  Jack  Johnson."  **  You  have  an  ugly 
face !"  "  80  has  Listen."  "  You  are  very  short  !^' 
^  So  was  Garrick."  "  You  squint  abomina- 
bly !"  "  So  did  Lewis."  "  You  are  a  monoto- 
nous mannerist !"  "  So  is  Kemble."  ^  You  are 
but  a  miserable  copy  of  Kemble."  "  So  is  Bar- 
rymore."  **  You  have  a  perpetual  whine !"  "So 
has  Pope."  "  In  comedy  you  are  a  mere  buf- 
foon!" "So  is  Munden.'^  "But  you  have aU 
these  defects  combined !"  "So  much  the  more 
singular." 

Anticipating  Questions.— An  industrious 
mechanic^  having  undertaken  to  repair  the  fhmt 
of  a  store  m  a  busy  part  of  our  village,  and  hav- 
ing become  impatient  with  the  fre<{uent  inquiries 
of  the  curious — not  to  say  inquisitive — to  save 
time  and  trouble,  reduced  the  Mowing  answers 
to  the  o|ost  common  interrogatories  to  writing, 
and  placed  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

"  My  name  is  Cross,  i  am  cutting  this  win- 
dow larger,  and  I  am  going  to  make  the  ottier 
like  it— same  size.  1  am  doing  it  for  pay— what 
do  you  think?" 

SufSce  it  to  say,  it  had  the  desired  effect,  with 
such  as  could  read  and  understand  "  plain  Eng- 
lish." ^ 

The  Cork  Leo. — ^A  gentleman  in  Charieston 
conceived  a  very  great  liking  to  a  youujg  lady 
from  Ireland,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  popping  the 
question,  when  he  was  told  by  a  friend  that  his 
dulcinea  had  got  a  cork  leg.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  distress  of  the  young  Carolinian:  he 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  and 
would  rather  have  parted  with  a  dozen  or  the 
best  negroes  on  his  plantation,  than  give  her  up. 
He  went  to  her  father's  house,  knocked  iinpa- 
tiently  at  the  door,  and  when  admitted  to  his 
fair  one's  presence,  asked  her  if  what  he  had 
heard  respecting  her  was  true.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  it  is  true  enough ;  but  you  have  heara 
onlv  the  half  of  mv  misfortune;  1  have  cot  tsoo 
cork  legs;  having  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  oofn  in 
Cork' '  This  is  me  incident  on  which  is  founded 
Hart's  afterpiece  called  Perfection. 

Dick,  said  a  master  to  his  servant,  have  you 
fed  the  pigs.  Yes.  Massa,  me  fed  um.  Did  you 
count  them,  Dick  i  Yes,  me  count '  um  all  out 
one.'  All  but  one?  Yes,  Massa,  all  but  one- 
dare  be  one  little  speckled  pig  he  frisk  about  so 
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I  wish  the  faduont  vere  the  Win« 

At  thirty  yean  ago, 
I  canH  imagine  what  can  make 

The  tailors  change  them  so ; 
When  [  was  in  ray  youth,  I  mad« 

A  oo«t  of  homespun  do, 
And  thought  it  very  fine  to  have 

My  hair  tied  in  a  cue. 

And  in  those  days  our  breeches  > 

AU  buckled  at  the  knee. 
And  silver  buckles  would  easare 

The  bert  of  company  ; 
Onr  beavers  were  of  comely  shape. 

And  kept  off  sun  and  rain— 
Oh  how  1  wish  those  broad  brinunedlMts, 

Would  ooDie  in  vogue  again. 

Vm  troubled  with  a  half  yard 

Of  cloth  about  my  feet ; 
Mycoat  is  made  so  very  smaU, 

The  laps  will  hardly  meet ; 
Tight  knees  are  all  the  fashion  now, 

And  shoes  must  have  square  toes ; 
Where  the  fashions  will  arrive  at  last. 

The  tailor  hardly  kaovirs. 

The  dandies  of  the  present  dav. 

Have  guard  chains  all  of  gold. 
Yoo*d  think  their  monstrous  pocket-book 

Was  filled  with  wealth  untold ! 
My  father  wore  a  silver  waich. 

And  eke  a  good  steel  chain. 
And  well  I  recollect  his  straight 

Old  pewter  headed  cane. 

He  owned  a  large  and  thrifty  ftira 

Of  wood  and  meadow  land. 
And  always  hada  plenty  of 

The  doUar  coins  oo  hand. 
I  guess  some  dashy  friends  of  mine, 

Wouki  find  it  rather  hard 
To  pay  Ibr  coats  they  Ve  wearing  now^ 

At  *  two  pounds  ten  per  yaid.^ 

Bat  as  fbr  me,  I  wish  I  had 

My  silver  dollars  back, 
IM  reodOecf  n^  fkther^  ways. 

And  tread  the  same  old  track; 
Vd  never  do  as  I  have  done. 

Risk  hundreds  on  a  bet. 
Nor  be  liliged  so  oft  to  oy , 

**  Clean  podcets  here  to  Mt.* 

One  Sunday  eve  when  all  was  stfll, 
Save  but  the  whistling  whip-poor-will ; 

Jack  left  his  home  in  dashing  style. 
To  meet  his  sweet-heart  with  a  mile. 

Now  Ae  was  rery  fond  of  beaus. 

And  highly  pleaaed  in  Jack  to  find  ^ 

A  chap  so  true,  and  thus  arose, 

A  thought  to  trifle,  in  hermiiid. 

She  slifhted  all  Jack's  kind  remarks, 
As  trifling  with  her  orey,  so  sore; 

Bot  Jack  as  wise  asoUMr  ararks. 
Such  slights  as  these  would  not  eodare. 

And  thus  the  eveofaif  past  away. 
Jack  said  few  woidiL  bat  she  said  none ; 

JMk*a  tempet  rose  and  he  rose  too, 
And  left  hk  sweet-heait  all  akme. 

As  on  his  faoTK  Jack  sat  aprli^t. 
Says  she  to  him,  *' my  dear,  good  bye: 

1*0  be  at  home  next  Sunday  night,** 
WiU  you,  says  Jack,  ^^  and  so  wiU  L** 

A  BISHOPS  BLESSING. 
With  ooverV)  head,  a  countiy  boor 
gtood,  while  the  bishoobleased  the  poor ; 
The  mitred  prelate,  lifted  high      _ 
Ws  voice  "Tako  off  your  hat.*'-'*Not  I^ 
Yonr  blessing^  nothing  wnrth,**  he  aakl, 
**  U;  tfaioogh  the  bat  *liNtt  i«Kfa  ih«  ted.** 


Thm  Fri«a«  of  HwnMitty,  awi  tk»  KmiU 
Orlnaer* 

noEND  or  BouAfon. 
**Needy  knife  grinder!  whither  are  you  goin^ 
Rouffh  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  ofordor— 
Bleak  blows  the  blast— your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in*t, 

So  have  your  breeches! 

Weary  knife  grinder!  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
Who  m  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike 
Road,  what  hard  work  *tis  crjring  all  day.  Knives  and 
Scissors  to  gnndO! 

Tdl  me,  knife  grinder,  how  came  yon  to  grind  knives? 
Did  some  rich  men  tyrannicallir  use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  hirson  or  the  parish? 
Or  the  Attomeyf 

Was  it  the  *S<iiiire.  fbr  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetous  Parson,  nft  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish  Lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit? 

(Have  you  read  the  Rights  of  man  by  Tom  Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eve  lids, 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Ktifulstory.** 

IKIFl  ORIKDEIU 

**StorY?  God  bless  yoal  I  have  none  to  tell,^ 
Only  last  nisht  a  drinking  at  the  chequers. 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches  asyou  see, 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  to  for  to  take  me  into 
Costodjr;  they  took  me  befbre  the  justwe; 
Justice  OldniixOD  put  me  in  the  parish 
Slocks  for  a  vagrant 

I  ahoold  be  ^  to  drink  jmir  Honor's  health  in 
A  poC  of  beer  if  yoo  will  civesixpenoe: 
But  fbr  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politks,  Sir.** 

fSICNO  or  HDMANITY. 

**I  give  thee  sixpence!  I  will  see  thee  damned  first; 
Wretch!  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeonoQ 
SordkL  onfeehng,  reprobate,  degraded. 
rKieks  the  Kmfe-ninder^  overturns  his  wheel,  and  orit 
in  a  transport  of  Jacobinical  Enthnsiaan  and  Univer- 
sal  Philaitthropy.] 

Ko^wlre  G*1»l«>n  Marriage  CercmoAy* 

Yon  bromiah  now,  you  gooc  man  dare 

Vot  atanda  npon  oe  vfc>or. 
To  hab  diah  voman  fbr  ywa  vife. 

And  lub  her  ebermore; 
To  feed  her  well  mit  sour  crout, 

Peens,  nottermilk,  and  cheese. 
And  in  aU  tings  to  lend  year  aid 

Dat  vill  bromote  her  ease. 

Tes.    And  yon  voman  stanting  dare 

Do  bledce  your  vord,  diah  tay, 
Dat^ou  vul  take  vor  your  husband 

Dw  man.  ant  hhn  opey ; 
Dat  vou  vill  ped  and  poard  mit  him ; 

Wash,  iron  and  ment  his  ckiaa ; 
Laugh  when  he  ahmilea,  veep  when  he  sighs ; 

Dos  share  his  choys  and  voes. 

Veil,  den,  I  now,  vklin  deoe  vaDs, 

Vid  joy  and  not  vki  krief, 
BroQOonce  yoo  bote  to  be  one  mfait. 

Von  name,  von  man,  von  beeft 
I  poobHrh,  now,  deoe  sacret  bants, 

Dese  matrimonial  tie*. 
Pefbre  mine  vife.  Got,  Kate  and  PoU, 

And  all  dose  gasing  eyea. 

Alt,  OS  de  OBcrst  aoriptare  say, 

Voc  Got  uutes  togedder 
Let  BO  man  dare  asunder  pot. 

Let  no  man  dare  tern  sever. 
And  ya«  britekroom  dare,  here  foa  abiop, 

ni  net  let  go  your  ooHar 
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Thy  apirit.  Independence,  let  me  share ! 

Lord  of  the  hon  heart  and  eagie  eye, 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  blanch*d  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  cUme. 
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JOHN   HAlfCOCK. 

John  Hancock,  whose  beautifully  engraired 
portrait  ornaments  the  present  number,  was 
oom  at  Ouincy,near  Boston,  from  whence  hare 
emanated  tiie  two  Presidents  Adams.  He  was 
tbe  son  and  grandson  of  eminent  clergvmen,  but 
baring  early  lost  his  father,  was  indebted  for  a 
libml  education  to  his  uncle,  a  merchant  of 
great  wealth,  whose  counting-house  he  after- 
wards entered,  but  soon  saiwd  for  England, 
where  he  iras  preMot  at  the  coronation  ot 
George  IlL  His  uncle  dying  in  1774,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  large  fortune  and  business.  He 
was  active  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  legis- 
Jature  against  the  roval  governor,  and  became 
so  obnoxious  to  him,  that  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  and  Samuel  Adams  were  excepted  by 
name  m  a  proclamation  offisring  pardon  to  the 
rebeU  who  should  swear  fealty  to  Britain.  They 
escaped  from  one  door  of  a  house  as  tbe  British 
soldiers  entered  it  at  another,  and  thus  their  val- 
mble  persons  were  preserved  to  aid  the  good 
cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Hancock  was  President  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachussetts,  until  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1775, 
where  he  was  soon  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton 
Randolph  as  President  of  that  august  Assembly. 
He  was  the  first  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
Declaratitn  of  Independence,  which  was  first 
published  with  no  other  name  attached.  He 
filled  this  important  chair  till  1779,  when  gout 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  Congress.  He 
was  then  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  annually  chosen  from  1780  to  1785.  and 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  was  re-elected  and 
cootiifued  to  fill  the  office  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 
1793,  at  the  age  of  56  years.  He  acted  also  as 
President  of  ue  Convention  of  the  State  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  which 
hevpted.  . 

H«  talents  were  rather  useful  tiian  brilliant 

He  seldom  spoke,  but  his  knowledge  of  business, 

and  facility  m  despatching  it,  together  with  his 

13 


keen  insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  render- 
ed him  peculiarly  fit  for  public  life.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  parUaroentary  forms, he  inspired 
respect  by  his  attention,  impartiality  and  digni- 
ty. In  private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  nis 
hospitahty  and  beneficence.  He  was  a  complete 
gentleman  of  the  M  school,  both  in  appearance 
and  manners,  and  was  a  magnificent  liver, 
lavishly  bountiful,  keeping  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  and  distinguishea  for  his  politeness  and 
affiaibility. 

When  Washington  consulted  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  upon  the  propriety  or  bombard- 
ing Boston,  Hancock  advised  its  being  done 
inunediately,  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,  al- 
though nearly  his  whole  property  consistM  in 
houses  and  other  real  estate  in  that  town.  Car- 
roll of  CarroUton  and  Hancock,  probably  risked 
more  property  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  than 
any  outer  two  individuals.  The  estate  at  Quin- 
cy,  which  was  his  inheritance,  is  now  the  pro- 
pKBrtjr  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  the  late 
President  John  Qumcy  Adams. 

The  first  provocation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  created  a  spirit  of  civil  discord 
among  her  provinces,  was  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
and  other  injuries  impairing  tbe  proeperit]^  of  tbe 
colonial  commerce.  Upon  which  occasion,  all 
the  address  and  diligence  of  Mr.  Hancock,  in 
opposition  to  a  system  of  legislation  so  rapacious 
and  tyrannical,  were  exerted.  It  was  by  his 
agency,  and  that  of  a  few  other  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, that  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  revoca- 
tion of  these  duties,  associations  were  instituted 
to prdiibit  the  importation  of  British  goods;  a 
poucy  which  soon  afterwards  being  imitated  by 
the  other  colonies,  first  served  to  awaken  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  to  kindle  those 
passkms  that  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
war  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  The 
agitation  of  this  subject  produced  no  common 
animosity,  and  in  sel^  instances  acts  of  atrocity 
and  outrage,  of  which  we  mav  mention  as  among 
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the  most  congpicuous,  the  case  of  Mr.  Otis,  ivho 
at  the  instigatioii  of  a  British  officer,  was  assail- 
ed b^  a  band  of  ruffians,  with  a  violeDce  which 
impaired  his  reasoo  and  nastened  his  death. 

About  the  same  tiroC}  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hancock,  being  loaded  it  was  said,  m  con- 
trayention  of  the  revenue  laws,  was  seized,  by 
the  custom  house  officers,  and  carried  under  the 
ffuns  of  an  armed  vessel  at  the  time  in  the  har- 
bor, for  security ;  but  the  people  exasperated 
by  this  offensive  exertion  of  authority,  assembled 
and  pursuinff  the  officers,  beat  them  with  clubs, 
and  drove  &em  on  board  their  vessels  for  pro- 
tection. The  boat  of  the  collector  was  then 
burnt  in  triumph  by  the  mob,  and  the  houses  of 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  adherents  were,  in 
the  first  transports  of  this  popular  fury,  razed  to 
the  ground.  Thus  Mr.  Hancock  in  more  ways 
than  one  contributed  to  set  the!  great  wheel  of 
the  revolution  in  motion,  though  he  could  not 
himself  have  approved  of  such  acts,  which  were 
disapproved  by  the  legal  authorities.  Yet  Han- 
cocK  derived  from  his  connection  with  the  afiair 
an  increased  popularity.  At  an  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  Mr.  Hancock  and  others  wero  appoint- 
ed to  request  of  the  Governor,  a  removal  of  the 
British  troops  from  the  town,  which  the  Governor 
attempted  to  evade.  A  second  committee  being 
selected  of  which  Mr.  Hancock  was  chairman, 
voted  the  excuses  made  inadmissible,  and  by  a 
moro  peremptory  tone  of  expostulation,  nrsed 
and  obtainea  their  removaL  This  Governor  had 
oompKmeated  Hancock  in  1767,  with  a  lieuten- 
ancy. But  declaring  his  determinatioD  to  hold 
no  office  under  a  man  whose  vices  and  princi- 
ples he  considered  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  tore  up  the  commistion  in  presence 
of  many  citizens ;  for  which  bold  act  he  receiv- 
ed the  severe  reprehension  and  threats  of  the 
royal  government 

Of  the  modesty  of  Hancock,  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  anecdote  related  by  nis  biographers. 
That  there  were  members  of  the  first  Congress 
of  superior  age  to  his,  and  men,  at  the  same  dme 
of  preeminent  virtues  and  talents,  will  not  be 
deiued.  The  occasion  was  one  upon  which 
calmness -was  essential,  for  rarely  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  nations,  has  it  happened  that  interests 
more  sacred  have  been  confided  to  the  infirmity 
of  human  wisdom  and  integrity,  or  that  a  spec- 
tacle more  imposing  has  b^  cbchibited  to  hu- 
man observation.  Mr.  Hancock's  timidity  at 
being  caDed  to  fill  the  chair  was  relieved,  it  is 
saidroy  a  strong  nerved  member  firom  the  South, 
who  led  or  bore  him  to  the  Speaker's  seat;  when 
placed  in  that  conspicoous  position,  all  agree 
that  he  presided  with  a  dignity  and  capacity  that 
extorted  te  respect  and  approbation  of  even  his 
enemies. 

After  hii  death,  his  body  lay  in  state  at  his 
mansion,  where  great  mnltitndes  thronsed  to  pay 
the  last  offices  of  their  fpM  and  afiectMiL  Hn 
obsequies  were  ai 


with  great  pomp  and 
toleinnity,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  his  coontry- 
men^  be  was  committed  to  the  dust 

His  wife  was  a  Miss  Quincy,  whom  he  marri- 
ed about  twen^r  years  bef<H«  bis  death.  She  was 
the  daoghter  oi  an  eminent  magistrate  of  Boe- 
ton,  andone  of  the  most  distiiugnwhed  ^milies  in 
MeirEotfaiML    Nochildreaof  thia ^-- 


were  left  to  inherit  his  fortune  or  perpetuate  his 
name ;  his  only  son  having  died  during  his  youth. 

In  stature  Mr.  H.  was  above  the  middie  size, 
of  excellent  proportion  of  limbs,  of  extreme  be- 
nignity of  countenance,  possessing  a  flexible  and 
harmonious  voice,  a  manly  and  dignified  aspect. 
By  the  improvement  of  these  natural  qualities 
from  observation  and  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  worid,he  had  acquired  a  pleasing  elocution, 
with  the  most  graceful  and  concihating  man- 
ners. Of  his  talents  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
that  in  the  various  stations  he  filled,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  an  honourable  distinction  and  capa- 
city. His  communications  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  his  correspondence  as  President  of 
Congress,  are  enduring  proofs  of  his  putting  his 
shoulder  effectively  to  tne  wheel  of  public  af- 
fairs. His  knowledge  was  practical  amd  famil- 
iar. He  neither  penetrated  the  intricacies  of 
profound  researeh,  nor  did  he  mount  to  inacces- 
sible elevations. 

Hancock  first  put  his  name  to  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  had  his  life  been 
marked  by  no  other  event,  it  would  have  entitled 
him  to  ever  enduring  renown— but  in  connection 
with  that  act,  he  combined  great  and  usefhl 
wisdom  in  the  councils  of  our  mfant  nation,  and 
his  name  will  descend  to  posterity  with  unquali- 
fied lustre. 

OBIQIX  AL. 

THE  YOUNG  POLE. 

**  Go,  where  thy  father  fell. 

In  bis  hour  of  victory ; 
Bright  as  hit  ooone  oo  glory^  field, 

Bilay  thine,  my  lore,  be. 
Haik  to  thy  ooiintiy*S  call. 

In  its  stniffles  to  be  fVee ; 
Tboa  most  leave  thy  home  fbr  a  sterner 

The  war  path  now  fbr  thee!** 
And  the  mother  wept  as  she  bless'd  her 
He  tboaght  of  the  6elds  his  father  won. 
**  Think  on  thy  early  love. 

And  the  vows  thy  heart  hath  given : 
Her  prayer  shall  rise  for  thy  glorious  caose. 

To  the  patriat*S  Friaid  in  heaven! 
When  thy  arm  is  aghinst  the  foe. 

Think  of  the  tears  we  shed; 
O !  could  she  shield  thee  when  dangers 

Or  Poland  lamenu  her  dead.** 
And  the  maiden  wept  as  the  warrior  passed 
To  his  field  of  glory— bis  first,  his  last ! 

In  the  prideof  Kbeity, 

All  to  die  conflict  rush'd ; 
But  the  tyrant's  force  and  his  lawless  cnHrdi, 

The  hopes  of  the  pauiois  crashed : 
And  the  son  on  that  last  smI  field. 

In  his  youth  and  glory  alept; 
O'er  their  bhghted  hopes  and  early  Wve 

The  mother,  the  maidea  wept. 
He  feD— but  luB  slumber  is  with  the  bcave. 
And  the  lanrels  Uoomon  theffoeman^  grave. 
PUUlmrgk,  Pm.  £.€,&& 

The  seat  of  praiw  is  in  his  heart  and  only 
diere;  and  if  it  be  not  tfaere^  it  is  neitberintbe 
kwk  nor  in  the  dothes^/^Mtf  CbrsMfoi. 
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Written  for  the  Casket. 

croc;  HAN, 

OR  *n^  HBRO  OF  FORT  SAlfDUSKY. 

TowaidB  the  close  ofa  sultry  day.  in  the  middle  of  July, 
17!K  was  seen  eliding  along  the  broad  and  placid  bosom 
of  toe  Ohio,  a  scMitarsr  ooat.  in  which  were  three  water- 
men, a  gentJeman  with  his  wife  and  child,  a  large  New. 
fanwland  do^.  and  some  packages  of  merchandize,  which, 
with  various  mipleme  ots  of  husbandry,  constituted  the  en^ 
lirecarga 

Their  appearance  indicated  much  fatigue,  from  long  ex- 
ponre  to  the  eoorching  rajrs  of  a  summer  son,  whose  de- 
cfining  beams  lent  a  transient  lustre  to  the  lurid  clouds 
which  now  ardbe  above  the  eastern  horizon,  in  threatening 
magnificence,  norteoding  a  night  of  unusual  incleroencv ; 
whUe  the  resplendent  orb,  as  if  conscious  of  the  distress  be 
had  caused  the  fanpotent  bttle  company,  seemed  hastening 
to  cover  the  confusion  of  his  reddening  countenance  bc- 
aeath  the  shades  of  the  western  forests. 

Scarcely  had  the  upper  edge  of  his  expansive  forehead 
sank  beyond  the  verdure  of  the  mighty  oaks,  when  a  vivid 
flash  from  a  distant  thundercloud  annouoceil  the  approach 
of  the  gatherinj;  tempest,  and  admonished  them  of  tne  pro- 
prietv  of  seekmg  refuge  nearer  to  the  shore,  until  nature 
flhoald  again  have  resumed  her  former  serenity.  Accord- 
ingly, doubling  a  proiecting  point  of  land,  a  short  distance 
before,  thev  anproacned  an  overhanging  cluster  of  stunted 
oedara,  ana  taking  a  few  turns  ofa  rope  around  the  trunk 
of  the  stoutest,  moored  their  flimsy  bark  in  apparent  safety 
for  the  night 

No  sooner  had  this  been  acoomplished  than  the  water 
men,  taking  each  from  an  earthen  jt»,  which  lay  snuglv 
•ecured  in  the  bow,  a  hearty  swig  ofMonongahela,  fol- 
lowed by  a  oopbus  draught  of  Heaven's  imperial,  laid 
themselves  down  to  rest ;  while  the  others,  as  if  fearful  of 
•one  hnpending  calamity,  awaited  in  mute  apprehension, 
the  issue  of  the  menacing  scene. 

Long  and  lond  grew  the  roarings  of  the  murmuring  thun- 
der, and  quick  and  appalling  the  flashing  of  the  fbrked 
lightning,  whilst  ever  and  anon,  as  the  terrific  blaze  burst 
upon  the  gaxeof  the  afirif^htcd  passengers,  threatening  ere- 
rr  thfaig  with  instant  annihilation,  each  afirunk  lor  protec- 
tioo  to  the  rest ;  and  the  next  moment  all  was  agiin  enve- 
loped in  dreary  mnd  impenetrable  darkness.  Near  and 
more  near  the  tnmult  approached,  and  fast  poured  the 
rain  in  aocumubtinc  torrents:  when  the  little  boy,  who 
had  hitherto  obnerved  an  unbroken  silence,  looking  inno- 
eeatly  into  the  face  of  his  mother,  who  was  now  pressing 
faiB  close  to  her  bosom,  aa  if  to  afford  him  greater  safetv 
from  the  fbry  of  the  contending  elementa,  asked  in  a  son 
but  anxious  tone.  **  Ma.  1  wonder  if  that's  Washington  fir- 
ing at  the  BngUsh  ^  She,  onl  v  replying  by  a  kiss  on  his 
youthfhl  brow,  he  resumed ;  ''^if  l  waa  there,**  pointing  to 
a  flaming  doud,  **  IM  help  him  to  kill  every  one  of  them." 

**  My  sop.**  said  his  father,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
than  amueed  at  the  military  spirit  evinced  by  his  little  bant- 
Ibg,**  if  ever  the  time  arrive,  when  your  country  shall 
need  your  services,  1  hope  you  msy  not  be  found  wanting, 
either  in  determination  to  oppose  the  aggressions  of  her 
fbes,  or  in  prudence  to  direct  you  as  to  the  surest  means 
of  maintaining  her  rights." 

**  lliiB,**  said  the  mother,  **reminds  me  ofa  dream,  which 
hst  night  broke  in  upon  ray  disturbed  slumbers.  Me- 
thought  I  was  ranging  a  wild  and  desart  tract  of  country', 
somewhat  resemblhii|  that  which  now  lies  before  ua,  m 
i|oest  of  eome  human  nabitation,  where  I  might  obtain  sus- 
tenance and  lodging  for  myself  and  this  child,  whom  I 
carried  in  my  arms,  i'he  full  moon  shone  brightly  through 
the  foliage  of  the  towering  trees ;  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  sgitated  the  forest,  was  now  sunk  into  silent  re- 
pose; not  a  leaf  was  in  motion,  and  nought  was  heard  on 
either  side  but  the  low  murmur  of  a  distant  cascade,  and 
the  raiMHl  flutter  of  the  gloomy  night-bird,  as  it  shot  through 
the  branches  and  immediately  disappeared  in  the  surround- 
ing arbon.  Soddonly  (he  woods  opened  into  an  extensive 
pnirie,  an  esgle  darted  from  a  lofhr  pine  top— I  saw  him 
porsoe  his  flight  high  in  air.  to  the  bright  luminary  of  night 
ami  scratch  on  its  face  with  the  end  of  his  be.ik,  in  larite 
characters,  the  name  of  m:^  chikL  when,  uttering  a  shriek, 
which  was  ten  thousand  nmos  resounded  by  (be  distant 
edboea,  a  crowd  of  nymphs,  clothed  in  flowina  robes,  ex- 
caediDg  in  whiteness  thf^jiurest  snow,  issuing  from  a  fleecy 
chNid,  and  ttaading  on  its  summit,  bowed  three  times  to 


the  name :  then  oflering  a  ck>ud  of  incense,  which  seemed 
to  ascend  to  the  highest  heaven,  they  proclaimed  with  a 
shout,  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre— *  A MEniCA^k 
VAiiANT  SON*  1  Btaned  in  astonishment  at  the  vision 
which  mv  imagination  hod  conjured  up ;  and  having,  with 
some  difficulty,  assured  mysclr  that  it  was  ail  a  delusion  of 
the  fkncy,  I  a^ain  laid  me  down,  still  meditatuig  on  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene." 

"  Dreams."  remarked  the  father,  **  are  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  something 
similar  to  what  we  have  dreamt  does  fortuitously  occur, 
thcv  are^wcver,  not  the  more  to  be  credilodon  tliat  ac- 
count. Yet,  1  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  1  have  myself 
been  a  little  disturbed  by  dreams  for  some  nights  post, 
whi'h  seemed  to  me  bv  their  unusual  tenor,  to  forebod* 
something  strangely  wild  and  uncommon-"  • 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  flash  folk>wod  flash  in 
such  rapkl  succession,  that  there  was  presented  to  the  eye 
a  cuniinued  stream  of  flame,  which,  being  reflected  bvtbe 
river,  gave  it  so  much  the  appeardnce  ofa  torrent  ofliq-uJ 
lava,  as  to  cause  thom  to  shudder  as  they  looked  apprem^n' 
sivel V  on  its  luminous  surface.  The  dog  bowled  piteouely. 
and  approaching  the  child,  befan  to  lick  his  extended 
hand:  when  suddenly,  the  elect nc  fluid,  descending  by  the 
aged  cedar,  struck  the  boat,  killing  the  three  watermen  aiul 
stunning  the  gentleman  and  his  wife;  then  passing  through 
the  bottom  it  expended  its  fury  in  the  current  beneath,  in 
a  moment  the  boat  sunk  with  all  it  contained,  except  the 
dog.  which,  with  peculiar  sagacity,  seized  tlie  child  by  his 
garment  and  bore  him  to  the  bank,  wheo'e  'leaving  hun  in 
safety,  he  returned  for  the  mother,  whom  he  also  succeed- 
ed in  saving.  Then  plunging  in  again  he  eagerly  sought 
his  master,  diving  several  times  beneath  the  turbid  waters : 
but.  alas !  he  sought  in  vain,  for,  incapableof  any  exertion 
at  the  moment  of  sinking,  tne  treacherous  element  bore 
him  away ;  and  the  poor  ammal  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  the  search  and  return,  exhausted,  to  the  destitute 
pair  who  owed  their  preservation  to  his  fldelity. 

Slowly  did  the  unnappy  mother  recover  Her  scattered 
senses  sufficiently  to  discover  the  misery  of  her  idtuation ; 
and  bitterly  dk)  ahe  bemoan  the  rude  &tc  that  had  thus 
deprived  her  of  an  affectionate  husband, and  caat  her  help- 
less  and  worse  than  alone  on  a  desolate  wilderness,  with- 
out anv  other  prospect  than  to  die  of  famine,  oY  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  aunbumed  savage,  or  the  boasts  of  the 
desert,  but  as  water  finds  its  level,  so  does  srief  some- 
times meet  consolation  even  in  the  bosom  or  neceasity. 
and  merge  the  woclul  reflections  of  the  post  in  the  para- 
mount need  of  providing  for  the  Aiture. 

Having  long  sought  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  weather , 
she  at  length,  finding  no  better  asylum,  took  refuge  in  the 
hollow  of  a  blasted  sycamore,  where,  reclining  with  her 
child,  exhauated  nature  aoon  became  insensible,  and  both 
sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  was  only  disturbed  oc- 
casionally by  a  convulsive  sigh,  or  the  whistling  of  the  ex  - 
piring  storm ;  while  Tiger,  squatting  on  the  heAage  with  - 
out,  vigilantly  kept  guard  fur  the  night. 

Thus  they  remained  till  the  orient  beams  of  expanding 
morning  burst  asunder  the  fettering  ties  of  the  sombre 
shroud  which  had  trammeled  the  earth  in  its  darkening 
foWs;  when  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  sylvan  landscape 
merrily  chaunting  their  notes  of  gladness,  bailed  in  strains 
of  softest  melodv,  the  triumph  of  tranquillity  over  tempest, 
of  light  over  darkness:  all  was  gaiety  and  dieerfulness,  and 
the  resplendent  luminary  of  day,  as  he  arose  in  ref\ilgent 
m:yc8iy  above  the  tons  of  the  wooilcrcsted  hills,  seemed 
smiling  in  ccstacy  at  the  beauty  exhibited  by  the  renovated 
face  of  nature.  Nought  was  there  to  mar  the  hilarity  of 
the  joyous  scene,  save  the  inmates  of  the  hnllow-lieerted 
sycamore,  who,  awakened  by  the  growing  harmony 
around,  sought  with  sadness  somewhat  to  alleviate  t!»e 
cravings  of  appetite  and  recruit  (heir  wasted  vigor.  A 
few  nuts  and  wild  berries  were  all  thnt  their  utmost  exer- 
tions could  procure,  upon  which,  however,  they  fed  with 
eagerness;  and  bavins  slaked  their  thirst  at  a  purlinf;  rill, 
which  hastily  pursue<i  its  r.pplin(r  course  along  the  aide  or 
a  gentle  declivity,  they  pressed  lorward  in  quest  of  some 
settlement,  where  (he  lenient  hand  of  sympathizing  hu^ 
manhy  m^^ht  mitigate  their  suffering.  Three  days  did 
thev  spend  m  fruitless  search,  until  at  length  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  they  sat  them  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  weeping  willow,  to  await  that  atern  destiny 
which  now  appeared  inevitable :  when  a  hunter  at  a  dis- 
tance seeini^tbedog  indistinctly  through  the  brambles,  and 
mistaking  him  fora  grisly  bear,  levelled  his  rijaeand  ored. 
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But,  alas !  the  ball  intended  for  Tiger's  head  pasaing  him 
by,  baried  itaelf  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
beyond,  who  surting  suddenly  upon  her  feet,  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek  and  then  tell  insensibly  to  the  earth.  The 
astonished  hunter  hastening  to  the  spot,  was  furiously  at- 
tacked by  the  faithful  animal,  but  stepping  aside  he  avoid- 
ed  the  plunge  and  instantly  laid  him  prostrate  with  the 
but-end  of  his  piece.  Then  seeing  the  helpless  victim  wel- 
tering in  her  blood,  he  ran  to  her  assistance  and  litling  her 
up -horror  seized  his  vitals ;  his  frame  shook  in  agnny— 
he  staggered,  and  with  a  croan  (ell  senseless  beneath  his 
burden.  The  tide  of  life  gradually  resumed  its  wonted 
course,  and  recoverinf  himself,  he  took  from  his  pouch 
some  cotton  with  which  he  stopped  the  haamorrhage,  and 
tving  up  the  wound  with  a  bandage  torn  from  his  neck- 
doth,  he  chafed  her  temples  with  a  little  whiskey  from  a 
flask  which  hung  at  his  side ;  then  running  to  a  rivulet  hard 
by  he  filled  it  up  with  water,  and  applying  it  to  her  hps, 
she  heaved  a  long  drawn  sigh.  Still  did  he  persevere  in  nis 
endeavors  to  resusitate  her,  until  at  length  she  looked  up, 
aod  stretching  forth  her  arms,  eiclaimed :  "  Oh,  Albert ! 
ifiv  dear  brother!" 

*  What  has  caused  this  blood  ?**  said  she.  examining  her 
garments  as  she  rose  to  a  sitting  posture.  "  Has  some  per- 
son been  endeavoring  to  murder  me  in  this  solitary  wil- 
derness?" 

"  1  am  the  ^iltv  one,"  he  replied,  wiping  aside  a  trick- 
ling tear.  **^us  a  doleful  meeting  after  a  seven  years*  ab- 
sence. Would  to  heaven,  Annette,  we  had  never  again 
met,  rather  than  I  should  thus  be  the  moans  of  inlhcting 
misery  on  the  plasrmate  of  my  infancy— the  object  of  my 
teoderestaffecuon !" 

"'  Tell  me,"  she  resumed  with  a  faultering  voioe,  **  bow 
it  came  to  pass  "?  i  am  already  satisfied  the  fault  could 
not  be  yours"— And  having  fistened  to  a  brief  rehear- 
sal of  the  melancholy  occurrenca  she  added :  '*  It  is  well; 
yon  are  free  from  censure ;  and  I  thank  the  Almighty  Ru- 
U^  of  the  Universe  for  having  in  his  mercy  directed  you 
hither  for  the  preservation  of  my  child,  though  it  were  even 
at  the  expense  of  that  poor  remnant  of  hfe  which,  but  for 
him,  I  was  already  willing  to  resign.  But  yon  will  ask 
what  revolution  of  nature  nas  cast  me  on  this  abode  of  so- 
litude without  a  protector  or  guide,  so  far  from  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood— the  graves  of  my  ancestors." 

**  Not  now,"  said  be,  *'  we  must  haste  to  my  cottage 
close  by  thesikle  of  yonder  brushwood  that  skirts  the  brow 
of  the  mazy  precipice :  and  when  we  have  found  a  surgeon 
to  repair  the  breach  1  nave  made,  and  you  have  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  onabki  you  to  converse  without  difR- 
eulty  or  danger,  1  will  listen  to  your  tale  of  sadness ;  till 
then  you  must  endeavor ^ 

"^  Look  ."*  she  exclaimed,  staring  wildly.  "  see  you  that 
grim-visaged  cannibal  preparing  to  plunge  his  glittering 
bLide  in  the  vkals  of  him  who  lies  at  his  feet,  and  strug- 

Sling  to  disengage  himself  from  the  murderous  grasp  of 
lat  dingy  band  which  encircles  his  throat— baste !  save 
liini— Ob,  heavens !  *tis  my  husband.  Ah.  see.  the  deed  is 
done !"— and  with  a  frantic  laugh  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  insensibility.  He  looked,  but  saw  nothing.  The 
dr&idful  eonvKtion  now  flashed  on  his  mind,  that  the 
wound  which  he  a  few  moments  before  fondly  hoped  was 
not  mortal,  had,  together  with  her  former  enfeebled  condi- 
tion, so  operated  ss  to  produce  mental  alienation;  and  that, 
in  all  |>rooability,  she  was  shfNtly  to  die  a  mzintac 
^  Again  he  used  all  exertions  to  revive  her,  until  finding 
his  utmost  cfiurts  unavailable,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and 
carrying  her  to  his  dwellinj^,  lef\  her  in  care  of  his  wife, 
while  he,  mounting  his  swiftest  steed,  rode  away  for  the 
nearest  physician.  He  brought  him,  but  too  laie,  for  death 
having  sufficiently  dallied  with  his  prey,  now  sat  triumph- 
ant on  her  palM  countenance,  hurUng  defiance  at  the 
feeble  resources  of  men ;  and  ere  the  careering  orb  of  day 
bad  finished  his  circuit  of  the  etherial  canopy,  her  i^entfe 
spirit,  weary  of  its  terrestrial  thraldom,  sprung  away  m  cc- 
staey  towards  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

Deeply  afflicted  for  hit  melancholy  bereavement,  her 
sorrow  stricken  brother  dug  in  the  centre  of  hn  flower 
garden,  her  k>nely  ^ve.  and  having  bedewed  her  bier 
with  the  tears  of  bitter  compunction,  lakl  her  mortal  re- 
mains quietly  to  rest  in  the  maternal  lap  of  her  parent  dust, 
placing  at  her  head  as  her  simple  monument,  a  plain  pine 
slab,  upon  which  he  cut*  with  his  knife  in  rude  but  deep 
characters,  the  two  words,  "  Poo«  Anskiti." 

Nbe  years  bad  sped  their  monotonous  coorae  and  sunk 
10  oblivioo  in  the  fitthomlsn  ocean  of  etenity,  wbea  lit- 


ting  by  his  fireside  on  a  glooany  eveoing  in  October,  in  a 
pensive  mood,  his  left  elbow  resting  on  his  knee  and  his 
forehead  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  be  muttered  to  himself 
in  low  and  broken  accents :  "^God  have  mercy  on  my  sin- 
ful soul.  Why  has  heaven  doomed  me  to  the  misery  of 
being  the  murderer  of  my  only  sitter?   I  wouM  that  I 


Hark !"  said  his  wife,  as  sbeapproocbedfrom  an  inner 
apartment,  *'  heard  you  that  hollow  moan,  as  of  some  ono 
'  1  agony  ?" 

"*  Tis  nought,"  replied  be,  **  but  the  wheezing  breath  of 
expiring  autumn,  hastening  to  buxy  its  withering  face  in 
the  icy  mantle  of  winter;  or  the  lowing  of  the  fattening 
herds  in  the  adjacent  pasture  grounds." 

*'List !  there  it  is  again,"  she  resumed,  going  towards 
the  door,  *'  it  seems  to  proceed  in  the  direction  ofthe  lone 
leading  fVom  the  road.  1  fear  it  must  be  some  way-worn 
traveller  perishing  for  want,  or  writhing,  perhaps,  under 
the  assassin's  dagger.    Til  see,  at  all  events." 

"  Stsy,"  said  be.  starting  from  bis  chair,  **  there  seems 
something  unearthly  in  the  sound ;  it  must  be  the  troubled 
ghost  of  Annette  coming  to  haunt  me,  for  surely  no  mor- 
tal ever  uttered  such  a  hideous  groan  as  that  which  now 
assailed  my  ear.  But  be  it  unearthly  or  not,  1  must  as- 
certain the  cause."  So  saying,  he  sallied  forth,  rifle  in 
hand. 

**  Murder !  help !  help !"  cried  a  voice  near  the  extremi- 
ty of  thebne;  whon  running  with  his  utmost  speed,  he 
beheld  by  the  glunmer  of  the  rising  moon,  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground  and  firmly  grasping  the  leg  of  another,  who 
was  struggling  to  make  ms escape;  but  finding  his  exer- 
tions to  extricate  himself  infficient,  he  flashed  his  pistol 
in  the  face  of  him  who  held  him,  and  with  a  desperate  ef- 
fort disengaging  himself,  ran  swifUy  towards  the  rood, 
while  the  cottager  followed  in  close  pursuit  But  the  par- 
sued  perceiving  him  gainbg  on  him^suddenly  turned  round 
and  fired  a  second  pistol,  the  IxUl  of^  which  whizated  hoxm- 
*     I  by  his  ear. 

My  turn  next,"  cried  the  cottager,  dropping  on  one 
knee  snd  levelling  his  piece, "  stand,  or  you  speed  to  eter- 
nity!" 

**  Try  your  skill,  my  hearty,"  was  the  reply,  ns  he  unrr 
mittingly  pursued  his  course.  It  was  his  last,  for  the  next 
moment  the  ball  pierced  his  back  bek>w  the  lcl\  shoulder, 
passed  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell  a  breathless  corse. 

'*  WeU  done  ."*  exclaimed  the  man  beluod,  as  be  saw 
him  tumble  to  the  ground, "  thou  host  saved  me  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  by  thy  tintely  arrival,  of  whk:h  a  tithe  shall  be 
thine  f«)r  the  valorous  spirit  thoo  hast  displayed,  and  more 
anon,  should  circumstanoesprovepiopitioua,  as  my  speon- 
lations  have  led  me  to  antiapote."^ 

**  Thanks,  fnend,  for  vour  gntitude ;  but  as  I  have  done 
for  you  no  more  than  1  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  anoth- 
er to  do  for  me  in  a  similar  situation,  I  shall  accept  of  no 
compensation :  the  conscioosness  of  having  saved  the  lile 
of  a  fellow  being,  by  ridding  the  world  or  a  viUaio,  is  of 
itself  a  sufiicient  reward :  whence  come  you  ?" 

"  From  Virginia  and  destined  fbr  Chillioothe,  the  place  of 
my  residence.  Proceeding  to  your  house  to  seek  lodging 
fbr  the  night.  I  was  assailed  by  that  robber,  who  springing 
from  his  ambush,  stopped  my  horse  aiid  demanded  my 
Dtoney ;  and  on  my  hesitating  to  surrender  it,  stabbed  mo 
in  the  side  virith  a  dagger,  which,  as  I  fell  to  the  nound, 
broke  in  two ;  then  jNacing  his  knee  on  my  breast,  betook 
from  me  my  pocket  book,  with  which  be  was  about  to  es- 
cape, when  you  fbrtunately  came  to  my  assistance." 

Having  returned  the  pocket  book,  the  cottager  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  helped  him  to  the  house,  and  ex- 
tracting the  broken  blade  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  dressed 
the  wound  as  well  as  oircumsunces  would  admit  A  few 
days  were  sufficient  lo  restore  him  to  convalescence,  when 
amusing  himself  with  examming  the  various  species  of 
flowers  in  the  garden,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  grave,  decorated 
with  taste,  and  surrounded  with  evergreens.  He  approach- 
ed, and  observing  the  board  which  bdicated  the  head, 
read  in  a  subdued  but  sympathetk  tone,  "Poob  ANNErrs." 
He  appeared  for  a  naoment  absotbed  in  thought,  theft  look- 
ing round,  inquired  of  his  host,  whom  he  saw  busily  em- 
ployed at  a  small  distance,  **Wbo  waathis«4mieftt,  whooe 
humble  epitaph  marks  the  scite  of  her  lowly  sepulchre  ?" 

"  Alas .'"  replied  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  my  ill-fsted  as- 
ter, whom  the  destinies  decreed  to  die  by  my  own  hand." 

'*  What !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  a  look  of  nun* 
fled  astonishment  and  horror,  ""bow  oooM  that  hai^ 
Fon?» 
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He  recited  to  him  the  circumstiinccB  of  the  unhappy  tra- 

;;\vherei8herliueband?" 

/*  I  know  not,  for  1  have  never  seen  him,  she  having  mar- 
ned  after  mv  departure  from  the  place  of  my  nativii  y,  and 
med  before  1  had  an  (q>portunity  of  making  any  inquiry  re- 
apecting  hin." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  child  of  whom  you  have 
jiMtapoken?*' 

**  That  ia  he  at  the  end  of  the  garden— as  dutiful  a  boy 
•s  ever  was  doomed  by  heaven  to  the  hapless  condition  of 
an  orphan.  But  it  grieves  me  that  he  should  thus  advance 
into  nanhood  amidst  these  interminable  forests,  without 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  suitable  education ;  for, 
though  yoong  in  years  and  untutored  aa  the  bounding 
wiM  deen  he  occadonally  displays  a  nobleness  of  soul  and 
ftoiity  of  discemmentf  which  seem  destined  for  a  higher 
opbere  of  life  than  that  mto  which  concurrent  events  have 
cast  him.*' 

••  What  is  hia  namef*' 

**  He  was  so  young  when  he  fell  under  my  protection 
Aat  I  cooid  not  distinctly  understand  it  from  nim,  but  1 
dank  he  said  Croghan.  or  some  such  name,  and  therefore 
we  caO  him  Cn«han." 

**  A  brother  ofmine  with  his  wife  and  child,  left  Vii  ginia 
aooae  vean  a^  ibrChillioothe,  since  which  time  I  have  re- 
oeired  no  odinga  of  them— his  name  was  Croghan,  his 
wile^  Annette :  and  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  her*s 
is  the  grave  at  which  I  now  stand.** 

**  Bad  her  ehild  any  particular  mark  on  him  ?**  inquired 
the  oottajser,  with  earnestness,  as  he  dropped  the  spade 
opoB  which  he  was  leaning,  and  advanced  a  few  paces. 

**'  Yes ;  a  red  blotch  on  his  left  arm,  with  which  he  was 
bom.** 

**T1ie  very  aamo!**  exclaimed  he.  taking  another  step 
and  crasping  the  hand  of  his  auest,  with  a  vehemence 
which  ahnoet  squeexed  the  blood  through  his  finder  ends, 
**  yoor  tospicion  is,  alas,  but  too  well  founded.  It  is  indeed 
the  grave  of  Annette  Croghan.** 

**  Ah !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  saddening  aspect,  "  my 
brother  most  then  be  aMO  dead ;  for  hia  love  for  her  was 
too  great  to  admit  the  belief  that  any  thing  but  death  could 
have  eanaed  their  separation.  Knows  the  boy  nothing  of 
hia  fiitheHb  fate  .^* 

**  I  have  often  questioned  him,  but  he  has  no  recollection 
of  anght  respecting  him.** 

**  Tomorrow  i  shall  resume  my  journey,  and  now  seeing 
that  be  is  equally  dear  to  as  both,  if  tou  are  willing  to  con- 
fide him  to  my  care.  1  will  provide  for  him  and  give  him 
aa  education  con^irmable  to  your  exalted  estimate  of  his 
capacity.'* 

NotfaiDg  could  induce  me  to  part  with  one  whom  I 
have  so  long  cherished  such  a  tender  solicitude,  but  the 
idea  that  the  refusal  of  such  an  offer  would  be  doing  him  an 
iigaatice  which,  in  all  probability,  I  ahould  not  be  able  to 
retnir;  and  however  painful  to  my  own  feelings  the  sepa> 
latioQ  nuqr  be,  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  afibrd  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  rismg,  by  your  assistance,  to  that  distinction  which 
he  otherwise  may  never  attain.** 

Hie  morning  had  no  sooner  ushered  in  its  early  dawn. 
than  they  **hied  o*er  hill  and  dale,  through  moor  and 
atain;**  and  having  arrived  at  CbiUicothe,  Croghan 
placed  at  school  with  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
erameoce,  where  he  had  not  remained  a  great  many 
moons  before  his  aairiduity  raised  him  to  an  equality  with 
the  most  advanced  of  his  schoolfellow  s,  and  gained  him 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  hia  teacher ;  save  and  ax- 
oent,  that  hia  prying  genius  would  at  times  prompt  him  to 
aas  qoeatKMis  concerning  his  studies,  which  caused  the 
worthy  knight  of  the  birch  an  inconsiderable  degree  of 
troobie  to  expound,  until  eventually,  his  admiration  began 
gradually  to  subside  and  give  place  to  apprehenaion  and 
eool  reserve,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  pupils,  who 
took  partknilar  delii(ht  in  seeing  old  Plato,  as  th^  fkmi- 
liarly  called  him,  forced  into  a  cranny  by  Aldbiadts^  and 
obaerving  the  contortions  of  hb  countenance,  as  he  en- 
deavored to  evade  by  stratagem,  the  difficulties  pro- 
poimded. 

His  sorpasaing  powers  of  mind  were  also  combined  with 
a  ha|>py  mixture  of  apparent  simplicity  and  coohieas  of  de- 
tennmacion,  that  he  became  a  ravotite  with  them  all,  so 
that  whenever  there  was  a  project  on  ibot  either  for  en- 
terprise or  amuaement,  he  was  universally  consulted  and 
adopted  aa  their  leader ;  and  never  did  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  Blogul  or  those  of  the  Grand  Seigmor  yield  more 
13* 
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implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  than  did 
his  little  band  to  the  dictates  of  their  chosen  chieftain- 
Even  oUPUUo  secretly  cnvicti  him  the  facility  with  which 
he  led  them;  and  so  crreat  was  his  desire  to  possess  the 
same  sway  over  their  feelings,  that  be  would  at  any  time, 
have  cheerfully  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  moiety  o< 
the  remnant  of  hair  which  the  wreck  of  time  had  spared 
to  his  half  exposed  cranium,  that  spell  by  which  his  pupil 
seemed  instinctively  to  guide  them ;  but  which,  notwitn- 
standing  all  his  ingenuity  and  experience,  he  fbund  h  im- 
possible to  attain.  His  prominent  characteristics  were 
promptness  in  determining,  and  intrepidity  in  executing 
whatever  he  had  designed  :  nevertheless,  when  an  object 
of  distress  happened  to  cross  his  path,  no  one  recorded  bf 
the  page  of  history,  could  evince  finer  feelings,  or  mani- 
fest greater  benevolence  in  alleviating  the  poignant  sting 
of  misfortune,  not  excepting  even  tliat  far-famed  philao- 
thropisL  UncU  Tbby. 

One  day  seeing  a  poor  stranger  nnocked  and  illtreated  by 
a  number  of  boys,  whose  notice  had  been  attracted  by  the 
grfftesque  appearance  of  his  dress,  he  approached  and  pla- 
cing himself^  between  him  and  his  tormentors,  began  to 
remonstrate  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  coc- 
diT'^*,  "''  Jjt  ^vliscli  the  ulJtal  uf  llu;  ';.M:g,  whu  \\\\£.  roi^^J 
(ki;i,hlv  krjit-r  iljan  Iviiijisf^JK  JitiktHJ  if  iic  vvisiu*!  tu  rig^H., 
To  which  be  nrjiliod,  that  ht-  onJy  fuui^ht  wiitn  rsbliued ;' 
but  thai  if  hfl  fl^niii  d^tvA  Ui  insult  thn  ptK>r  man  whont  1» 
ha^I  ijnw  uiuler  hi«  pntwtion,  he  fahouJd  fLiui  ihai  hiH  bnUi 
dlcf  not  fri  allien  him.  No  wjflntr  wcr«  th^fj  last  ^uj^m- 
noNiMTfi  thnii  the  Murdy  bully  tn  shuwhiK  fiiujir^mpioftbe 
(hroau  ilunf  ni  ihe  nlcf  m:m  a  dead  ml,  whkh  btj  held  by 
tilt  Uiil.  whqa  Crophaii  insuuitly  Kiruck  him  with  a  foiw 
whicli  kid  well  uii^h  invert efi  hm  p4i«ttiori  i  bui  hc»  recov 
erinp  hicisf^hl  uppd  wjlii  cafi-iicltmhle  cftc.'ct,  the  nether 
re;,'jf>n  of  hi?  oUbtinrv^  rirfaii^  yai  nothing  dnuntf^  by  Lhe 
plul'LJHtpn  nf  t\\(i  y\iA  atrtaui,  Croi^biti  boldly  stood  hit 
grctuiid,  {ind  making  with  hi  a  !efl  hand  a  feint  to  lEldke  hi< 
aii^a^oiu^t  ifl  ihc  facci,  deoh  him  with  iho  mht.  o  hlijw  on 
thii  sio[nai*h  which  Icllc*!  him  to  ihe  ^nuiNcJ  aini  ftireontr! 
mnraenL*  deprived  hicuofrctjp'irtiiiori.  Thou  PTtii!jdingf}V(?r 
hkn -iii^hnntjrk:*.'r  civcra  tock-siuirmw.  pththitrag  inqr* 
pi''-  i'  .    ■■     ■  ■■  lu'iiT,  heflvvaiiwj  hi:^  rit^fl^vrv.. 

-'vu'.^,  „.iii  Etc,  at  ioon  as  his  cresMalTefi  oppoaeal 
was  able  to  speak,  **  if  you  have  a  wish  to  take  another 
trial,  I  am  ready." 

'*  Not  now,**  he  replied,  **  Pve  got  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent.'* 

**  Well.  Pm  sorry  you  have  obliged  me  to  use  you  so ; 
but  let  it  be  a  wammg  to  you  whenever  you  meet  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  in  future,  to  treat  him  with  greater  humanity, 
for  3^u  know  not  but  it  may  chance  to  be  your  own  lot 
one  day  to  need  the  aid  of  a  friendl  v  hand.**  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  stranger,  who,  resting  on  nis  ftaff  a  short  dis- 
tance fh>m  them,  bad  tarried  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  **  Here,  old  man,**  said  he,  offiBring  him  a  piece-ef 
monev,  "  1  will  exchange  this  for  your  blessing.** 

'*  May  God  bless  you,  child,**  said  the  poor  man,  raising 
his  hands  in  a  supplicating  manner  towaras  heaven,  "*!  oo 
not  want  it ;  but  will  you  tell  me  your  name,  for  some  in- 
visible power  seems  to  whisper  that  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  you.** 

"My  name  is  Croghan,**  he  answered,  looking  inquisi- 
tively. 

*' Croghan  !^*  echoed  the  old  man.  with  emphasis,  start- 
ins  at  the  same  time  as  if  roused  by  the  electric  spark« 
'*  did  you  say  Croghan  ?** 

"  Yes,**  replied  the  boy,  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
"*  what  can  ymi  know  of  me  f** 

•*  Will  you  turn  up  the  sleeve  of  your  coat  over  your  left 
arm.^ 

He  a^n  scmtinized  the  old  man*b  countenance,  but  see- 
ing in  it  nothing  calculated  to  cause  apprehension,  heai- 
taunaly  eomplied. 

**  Heavens  .***  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  advancing  to 
chap  the  boy  in  his  arms,  '*  it  is  mdeed  my  lost  son.** 

*'  I  your  son  .'**  cried  he,  retreating  in  amazement  beyond 
his  reach,  **  my  father  has  been  long  dead.** 

*'  No,  my  dear  boy,  you  behold  in  me  that  same  wretch- 
ed fatb^  whom  you  believed  to  have  been  lost,  and  wha 
never  expected  to  see  you  again ;  but  where  ia  your  mo- 
ther?*' 
'ISheisdeadtoo.**  _     ,    . 

The  old  man,  whose  eyes  had  been  sofiUsed  with  teara, 
on  me^ng  his  lost  child,  here  nve  them  vent ;  and  as  they 
felltioy  and  grief  boch  grappled  for  the  prize. 
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"  With  whom  do  yon  lire  ?"  he  resumed,  as  he  wiped 
away  the  tncoB  of  the  briny  moistiure. 

'•My  uncle." 

*' Your  father's  brother?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Lead  me  to  him  quickly,  my  con,  and  I  shall  soon  re- 
no  ve^our  doubts."  ,-    , , 

The  boy  reluctantly  obeyed,  muttering  to  himself  with 
a  sympathetic  shake  of  the  head,  as  he  turned  to  conduct 
him  to  the  place ;  *'  poor  man,  he  has  certainly  lost  his 
reason." 

Having  lead  him  to  the  door—"  This."  said  he,  "  is  my 
uncled  house,  and  iCyou  will  stop  here  a  moment.  Til  see 
if  he  is  in,"  and  on  entering,  he  told  him  that  there  was  a 
man  at  the  door  who  suted  hioaself  to  be  his  brother,  and 
exprened  a  particular  desire  to  see  him. 

*'  What !  my  brother !  I  never  had  a  brother  but  your 
father,  and  he  must  bedead."  ,   ,  , 

^Sir.  he  asserts  that  he  isthe  same,  though  I  have  en- 
ileaTored  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary." 

''  Bring  him  in  at  all  events." 

He  accordingly  obeyed,  when,  sarveying  each  other  for 
a  moment,  they  mstanily  ^aculuted,  **  IVIv  God  !  my  bro- 
ther !"  and  were  instantly  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

*'  Why,"  said  the  uncle,  when  he  had  snflicienily  reco- 
vered his  surprise  to  be  able  to  speak,  **  I  had  given  up  the 
lw>pe  of  ever  seeing  you  again,  af^er  so  long  an  absenc^ 
where  have  you  been,  or  what  under  heaven  has  caused 
you  to  separate  from  your  wite  and  child?" 

**  Misfortune  alone  was  the  cause  of  our  separation;  for 
as  we  were  proceeding  along  the  Ohio  on  our  way  to  this 
city,  our  boat  during  a  dreadful  thunder  storm,  viras  sunk 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which  so  stunned  me  that  I  was 
quite  unconscioos  of  every  thing,  until  finding  myself  in  the 
water,  1  swam  for  the  shore,  but  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent together  with  the  exUeme  darkness  of  the  night  and 
my  own  alarm,  prevented  my  being  able  to  gain  it  till  1 
was  carried  a  considerable  distance  off,  vvhen  calbng  as 
loud  as  my  exhaustion  would  permit  and  receivbg  no 
answer,  I  concluded  that  all  but  myselfhad  perished  ;  and 
not  until  next  morning  did  I  observe  that,  in  tiying  to  find 
the  pi  ice  where  the  boat  was  struck,  I  turned  in  the  wrong 
direction,  aod  was,  instead  of  approaching  it,  only  going 

cveiy  step  further  from  it;  but  wnen  dayUght  enabled  me , ^  _ . 

to  discover  my  error,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dreary  I  was  answered  f\irther  oflT  by  a  savage 
solitude.    How  this  boy  escaped  or  what  became  of  his   half  naked  sons  of  the  forest.    He  fc 


mother,  1  know  not;  but  since  that  time  I  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  forest,  for  ^b  1  was  endeavoring  to  make  my 
w«y  to  some  settlement  1  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
one  of  whom  raisinc  his  arrow  to  his  eye,  was  about  to 
pierce  me  throuf  h,wbcn  another  knocking  up  his  arm  as  he 
let  CO  the  impatient  string,  ran  forwards  and  reaching  out 
his  band  told  me,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  that  he  would 
adopt  me  as  his  ycntkim,  or  brother,  because  1  bore  u 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  his  who  had  been  shiin  in 
battle ;  and  conducting  me  to  the  wild  regions  of  the  west, 
where,  perhaps,  no  "pcUe  fac^  had  ever  trod  before,  made 
my  situation  as  comfortable  as  his  rude  condition  and  my 
reoollectioas  of  former  davs  would  permit,  i  always 
wished  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  refinement  and  civilisa- 
tion, but  could  never  evade  their  vigilance,  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  seizing  a  favorable  opportunity  I  made  my  es- 
cape, travelling  at  night  for  the  most  part,  and  con- 
cealing mvaelf  oy  day,  when,  almoit  dead  with  fatigue, 
after  numberleas  dangers  and  difficulties,  1  at  len^h  reach- 
ed this  place,  clad,  as  you  see,  in  the  remnant  ot  a  buffalo 
robe^  my  only  covering  for  years." 

Young  Croghan  havmg  attained  the  age  of  manhood  and 
been  appointed  captam  of  a  volunteer  corps,  was  one  day 
walking  hastily  alone  the  street,  reflecting  on  the  strange 
uccunrencea  of  his  life,  and  contemplating  his  future  pros- 
pects, when,  turning  swiftly  round  a  comer,  he  suddenly 
encountered  a  young  lady,  who  was  proceeding  against 
him,  and  though  each  endeavored  to  avoid  the  concussion, 
their  contiguity  rendered  the  essay  ineffectual,  and  they 
met  with  a  force  which,  to  nse  a  nautical  phrase,  must 
have  thrown  the  lady  on  her  biam  oiif,  had  he  not  insUnt* 
ly  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  so  prevented  tbedisagreea' 
ble  conseQuenoes.  She  smiled  forgiveness,  and  extrica- 
ting herself  from  his  unexpected  embrace,  was  ij^  before 
he  had  time  to  apologiae  for  the  unceremonious  introduc- 
tion. 

**  Well," said  he,  as  he  stood  a  moment  to  look  after  her, 
"  if  mother  Eve  was  as  beautiful  a»  ibis  fair  daughter  of 
her's,  no  wonder  oki  Adam  was  so  transported  at  first  sight 


of  his  rib;"  and  pickinx  up  a  fim  which  she  droraed  m  hm 
confusion,  he  gladly  hastened  to  return  it^ malting  at  tM 
same  time  many  apologies  for  the  embarrassment  he  had 
so  unintentionally  caused  her.  She  politely  thanked  him 
with  a  blush,  and  glancing  at  him  a  look  of  iuef&ble  sweet- 
ness, which  reached  h»  inmost  soul,  observed,  that  *^  in* 
deed  the  blame  might  well  be  equally  divided  among  them, 
but  the  merit  of  the  occasion  was  exclusively  his.*'  H% 
would  have  said  something  in  reply,  bat  his  tongue  refoa- 
ed  its  office,  and  finding  himself  beoominf  somewhat  im- 
easy,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  he  made  his  best  bow  and 
returned  on  his  former  course.  But  he  bad  not  advanced 
twenty  paces  before  he  sgain,  with  an  impulse  somethiiif 
similar  to  that  which  actuated  Lot's  wife,  involuntarily 
turned  to  take  another  look  before  she  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. *'  She  is  a  parafon  of  kiveliness,"  he  ejaculated  aa 
she  entered  the  elegant  nmnsion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  **  I  hare 
k>6t  my  mother  by  accident,  found  my  uncle  and  father 
by  accident,  and  who  knows  but  Fortune,  in  a  playfol 
mood,  may  have  decreed  that  I  should  thus  stumble  upon 
my  future  wife  by  accident  ?  At  all  events,"  said  h^  pol- 
Ung  up  his  shirt  collar  and  stroking  his  chin,  **  should  it  to 
happen  I  shall  feel  perfectly  resigned,  nor  will  1  any  kmfer 
be  incUned  to  believe  the  old  goddess  blind— the  asaeitioiM 
of  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Time  now  began  to  hnng  heavy  on  bis  hands ;  hebe* 
came  unusually  thoughtful ;  and  whenever  be  happened 
to  take  up  a  book,  to  wile  away  the  tedious  hours,  be  sel^ 
dom  succeeded  in  getting  through  half  a  page  before  it  wm 
cast  aside :  and  picking  up  his  mt,  he  started  out  to  take  a 
walk,  hardly  knowing  why  or  whc9re.but  however  devKHia 
his  course,  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  passing  the 
door  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Thus,  weary  of  every  thing  about  him.  he  one  day  caught 
up  his  rifle,  and  bent  nis  way  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
aty,  in  9uest  of  game ;  but  finduig  none,  be  was  amusinf 
himself  m  tracing  the  several  meanderings  of  the  Sdota, 
as  it  pursued  iu  silent  course  amonc  the  circumambient 
hills,  which  in  some  places  exhibited  the  prolific  furrows 
of  persevering  industry  and  dvilixation ;  while  in  othera, 
nature  appeared  still  to  assert  her  sterile  supremacy,  in  de- 
fiance 01  the  white  roan's  incursions,  holding  in  bondage 
the  banen  wilderness,  in  all  the  sublimity  of  its  pristiiie 
rudeness,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  ahrilT  whistle,  which 
''■'"■  ill,  pteuliar  to  the 

wed  oautiously  in 


the  direction  of  the  first,  and  bdield  at  a  distance  a  wily 
Indian,  darting  through  the  underwood  with  the  agility  of 
a  kangaroo,  and  concealing  himself  behind  a  huge  tree  un- 
til his  companion  came  ui».  Both  conversed  together  a 
short  time,  with  earnestness ;  and  from  their  aignificant 
gestures,  he  suspected  there  must  be  some  prujeof  on  foot, 
and  determined,  be  the  consequence  what  it  might,to  vratcb 
the  issue. 

\  few  in^^mpnt-s  w<ro  f^uiTirHrr  i  his  apprehen- 

sions ;  (ijr  htrwon  ob^tTvt^di  iheni  cautiouslv  one 

bf  biii^  the  mher,  in  nn  oblique  (Mr-.  ■  id  Iving  flat  on 
tlj*  ground^,  uiidvT  enter  of  sofne  br^nsuii  -:  {  when  sudden- 
ly OTt^  »>^  ihem,  riB^i^gan  anv  knec^  itoiit-xl  his  rifle  and  fired 
ai  :i  i?iif)tt«uiii)i  whu  was  jtJtt  etnetKinit  1  rem  an  adjacent 
tlu>"i(L'LK  tFiE^ri,  mif^rjn^  ti  ikeoAM  '*  yauhoop  as  he  fell 
with  the  cirlrmiatiDti  "  my  Ckid !"  Ihey  msoed  forward, 
brnu^tcihini!  thirir  ncjiJ'pbg  inirfii 

■^Curwsi  wreicfiet!"  cried  Croghan.  at  he  sprang  from 
faiu  hidiTii:  pkicc,  and  sot  bc!tw<!on  tb«7n  oiid  th^r  victim, 
**  ycxi  (than  have  \wq  to  scaJii  or  narLf'/*--and  stoppioK 
s)]urin  tjr  lonk  .i  deadly  ai'Ti  cii  th?  uite  wbr>  had  reserved 
he  firL-— Elic  [pdj^n  alap  Wvi'Lkilni  liim.liut  ere  he  had 
^v.\i'  to  u\A\.  rrf^tivy-dCmii^hartVltall  thrtti^^hhishead^aad 
ii   ^  '  '  ■'■■\.\d  as  ]iiij  p(lc<*  ciiiluded  in  the  air. 

'J  ivr  h'AT\  I V ij;,^  :  J. '  j^iouU  tf  (uomcui,  d^  if  to  survey  the 
strength  of  his  antagonist :  then  casting  on  him  a  look  of 
contempt,  he  advanced  with  a  ferockMis  coolness,  well^al- 
culated  to  intimidate  a  spirit  less  intxepki  than  that  of  his 
adversary,  and  flung  his  tomahawk  with  a  force  and  pre- 
cision that  must  have  proved  fktal,  had  he  not  fortunatehr 
parried  it  off  with  his  piece ;  when  springing  at  him  with 
the  celerity  of  the  mountain  eagle,  before  he  had  time  to 
place  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  he  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt  end  of  his  rifle,  and  immediately  de- 
spatclied  him. 

"  Such  be  the  fiite  of  the  dastardly  prowler,"  saki  he,  ae 
he  turned  away  and  approached  the  gentleman,  whom  he 
found  bleeding  profusely. 

*"Niy  brave  fiillow,"  cried  the  invaUd,  reaching  out  hie 
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faamd,  **  I  am  infinitelv  indebted  to  you  for  yoor  timdy  in- 
topoflition.  I  trembled  for  yoor  ownger  no  lest  than  my 
ovn,  while  an  impotent  spectator  of  ypm  extraordinary 
pfoweaa ;  but,  thank  heaven,  jroa  are  victorious^  notwith* 
timlinc  the  fearful  odds  against  you— What !  is  it  possi- 
ble?—you  too,  whom  1  once  so  rudely  insulted,  are  now 
the  man  to  step  between  me  and  death.** 

"*  My  dear  fnend,**  said  Croghan,  "  at  the  time  to  which 
you  aUude,  we  were  both  little  more  than  children,  and 
thefefbre  equally  sut^ect  to  the  faults  and  follies  incident 
to  the  green  age  of  unmaturicy.  So  far  am  I  from  enter- 
taming  any  thing  like  enmity,  that  J  shall  ever  deem  that 
event  a  most  fortunate  occurrence,  inasmuch,  as  1  owe  to 
k  die  discovery  of  my  father,  whom  1  had  long  considered 
dead :  but  where  are  you  wounded  .^' 

**  In  the  hip,  rather  severely,  but  1  hope  not  dangerously.** 

**  Give  me  your  handkerchief,"  resumed  Oroghan.  aiod 
iointiif  to  it  his  own,  he  endeavored  to  staunch  the  blood; 
DOC  finding  them  insufficient,  he  insuntty  added  his  shirt, 
which  he  tore  into  bondates;  and  having  secuied  the 
vrowd,  took  him  on  his  back,  and  carrying  him  aboot  half 
a  mile  to  the  road,  put  him  into  a  wagon,  which  he  happily 
ibond  on  its  way  to  the  city. 

**  This  is  certainly  a  strange  vrorki,**  thoucht  Croghan, 
39  tliey  anrived  aboot  doak  within  sight  of  Dr.  Hunter^ 
and  the  woonded  mas  pointed  to  the  very  door  by  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  the  young  lady  enter  *,  when  step* 
piaf  lorwaid  to  prepare  the  ftmily  for  the  distressing  in- 
teUigence,  he  secretly  coogratohted  himself  on  his  having 
saved  the  acalp  of  his  friend,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own ; 
while  at  every  step,  his  heart  fluttering  like  Sterne^s  sur- 
ling  io  its  cage;  aeemed  to  ciy  with  equal  vohemonoe,  **  1 
ca«*tgetout.*>* 

He  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  female  servant,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  the  docUNr  was  gone  out,  aooompa- 
v&ed  by  his  dauchter,  to  visit  a  friend,  and  waa  not  likely 
to  return  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two;  and  further,  that  the 
good  oki  bdy  being  dead,  the  family  consisted  of  only  one 
more,  the  doctor^  son,  who  had  not  yet  returned  fVom 
fishing.  Then  tdling  her  that  the  gentleman  had  received 
asAight  hurt,  and  would  be  back  wtth  him  in  amoment.  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  wagoner,  conveyed  him  to  his 
bed;  andinunediatdy  starting  off  again,  he  soon  returned 
wkh  an  eminefit  surgeon,  who  extracted  the  ball  and  pro- 
Booaoed  the  wound  by  no  means  dangerous. 

CfOffaas,  stilJ  mindAil  that  he  had  one  more  duty  to 
perfonn  in  reference  to  the  absent  portion  of  the  fkmily. 
and  whichr-lhough  now  somewhat  weary->be  resolv^ 
Doat  not  be  neglected ;  acquauted  himself  with  the  par* 
tioalan  of  their  visit  and  their  probable  route  homewajrds, 
and  taking  with  him  hia  friend*8  svirord  cane,  at  his  persua- 
aioo.  posted  away  with  imiMtience,  lest  their  premature 
arrival  AoaM  prostrate  hia  intended  explanatwn. 

When  akme  on  his  way  he  fell  into  deep  anxietv,  con- 
eeroing  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Indiana,  who  had  fallen 
by  has  hand,  and  his  own  possible  responsibility  to  his  and 
their  creator :  but  still  he  could  not  suppress  a  strong  hope 
of  jostificarkm  in  having  saved  a  life  destined,  in  all  proba* 
hility,  to  be  yet  more  important  to  the  world,  than  a  host 
of  the  Indian  race;  nor  oookl  he  smother  the  flattering 
idee,  that  some  signal  item  of  aelf-interest  was  involved  in 
the  unexpected  incxlent. 

Thus  sgitated  between  horror  and  aelf  gratulation.  he 
moived  on,  equally  unconscious  of  time  and  place,  when 
his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  manly  voice  not  fkr 
ahead,  exclainiing,  **  Who  are  you,  pray  ?  What !  you 
aoooodreia !  dare  not  to  t(Kich  my  chila  !**  intermingled 
V,'.  :'"  !^"  V..'  .L..  'j\'  i  I^^mlh■,  frycriR,  "  Bp^'-'ac.  vile 
WT^-Uijisii  '  Oh,  >jiljii[ji»,  yoti  b^^a  mur^lercd  huii-     Help! 

Mj  God  I**  (^.iculated  C'roithaii,  "  this  w  she.  most  oer- 
taiitly'^ — and  tpnngu]^  forwurdin  fraiitk  desptrnilion,  he 
heliBd^  yet  ai  a  dEj^inuce,  liy  i\w  lifhi  af  the  full  inoon,  a 
pfiraffting  lady  bcini  liAtHdi  into  n  cirrioffe  hy  two  men, 
WW  tvnnediaiely  ehut  tliemi^ii^M^  in  wiili  hfr.aint  tyre 
dw^wofd  to  the  driver,  wbu  lfi^herUw;iv  liht:raSlv  b  fore 
C^otihai)  eonld  yet  csnn?  up,  ilifHiith  wiihfn  -  '^  -  tls. 
**  ?!p w  of  tn?Vf^f,    (hti  u  ght  he,  q  nd  rwinubl  i  f  i  ^  be 

got  fljonir^ulr  Wie  Iiorti^?*!  pjo  thev  liad  jfei  -  leir 

naxitnum  of  ipeed  ;  nnd  sri^tin^  m^  roJri«  ^ uri  fnv-  i  ^ind, 
wbde  he  pafried  olTwith  this  nihera  ht'iivjr  ii\'>vf  fv*.>i:i  the 
driver,  hcboundal  frma  tUu  ftnjMinci  and  Intit  him  ii  lit'ivy 
»tjn>^*"  jji  rifnru,  vvFnrh  hrcnj^ht  him  down  fn>m  bia^ini- 
ncijcui  mid  ^f^vernd  hit  csjiHf  hut  fujtuiMitoly  without  iajo- 
ly  ti  the  endoeedsteeL 


lives.**  But  instead  of  obejring,  one  of  them  jumped  out 
of  the  oppoaite  aide  and  drew  hia  aword ;  while  the  other 
being  now  pretty  sure  of  his  mark,  fired  a  second  jpiatol  at 
hia  breast,  which  must  undoubtedly  have  proved  fatal  had 
not  the  lady,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  bokUy 
pushed  up  vrith  aU  her  might  the  deadly  tube,  just  as  he 
— ii^j  .u-  ._: j: — ^ — : ^plosioo  high  m  sIt,  far 

Ithelifeot  her  intrepid 


At  this  moment,  one  of  the  kidna(ipera  perceiving  the 
interruption,  put  out  his  head,  and  aeemg  the  driver  on  the 
cround  and  a  stranger  struggling  with  the  reative  animala, 
mstandy  fired  a  hone  pistol  at  him ;  but  instead  of  hitting 
him,  lodged  the  ball  io  the  head  of  oneof  the  horaes,  which 
dropped  dead ;  while  the  other  got  so  deaperate  that  Cro- 
ghan, thouah  strong  and  resolute,  could  no  longer  hold 
him  :  but  determined,  at  every  expense,  the  ohiect  of  his 
solicitude  must,  if  possible,  be  safe,  be  plunged  his  blade 
into  the  furious  steed,  and  lakl  him  sprawling  by  the  aide 
of  his  companmn.  Then  rushing  up  to  the  door  and  throw- 
ing it  open:  ** Murderous  ruffians!**  he  exclaimed,  ** re- 
lease that  lady  insUntly.  or  you  pay  the  forfeit  of  y 


pulled  the  trigger,  direotbg  its  i_ 
head,  and  thua  preaervc 


above  hia  1: 
deliverer. 

'*  Well  done !  noble  heroine,**  exclahned  Croghan,  as  he 
turned  to  Ihce  him  with  the  sword,  who  now  aasailed  him 
fiercely,  makinjr  aeveral  fViriooa  and  akilfui  passes  at  him : 
bm  which  he  either  dexterooaly  avoided  or  warded  ofl;  till 
the  fellow  who  had  previoualy  fired^  hastening  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  comrade,  and  watcmnf  hia  opMirtunity, 
flung  his  ponderous  pistol  with  all  hia  might  at  Croghan*l 
head,  which,  owing  to  the  sodden  shifting  of  the  comba- 
tanu,  struck  him  a  treroendoua  blow  on  the  breast ;  when 
reeling  rapidly  backwards  several  paoea,  the  villain  cried 
to  his' accomplice,  **  Now— now  you  have  him**— who  ac- 
cordingly followed  with  his  arm  poised  to  finish  the  work: 
but  Croghan,  roused  by  a  ahriek  from  the  lady,  n^ned 
by  a  spring,  his  former  balance,  and  dartinf ,  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow,  at  his  enemy,  pierced  mm  through 
the  body,  and  smking  at  hia  feet^  he  expired. 

*'  Where  are  you,  cowardly  miscreant  f"  he  cried,  as  he 
turned  round  to  look  for  the  other.  It  is  but  right  to  rid 
the  work!  of  such  monsters ;  when,  to  his  no  small  diaap* 
pointment,  he  beheld  him  ah-eady  at  a  conaiderable  dii- 
tance,  running  at  the  top  of  hia  speed,  and  anon,  aaw  the 
driver  limping  away  in  another  direction,  at  a  still  greater 
distance,  not,  nowever,  that  he  could  run  fkster.  but  mere- 
ly becauae  he  took  care  to  set  out  earlier.  **Aa  for  you, 
poor  devil,**  saki  he,  **  you  are  already  punished  eoouah ; 
nor  do  I  wish  you  any  worse :  but  i  am  sony  your  mus* 
taidly  employer  is  so  far  off.  else  he  bad  not  gone  unscath- 
ed—but objects  more  worthy  now  claim  my  attention.** 
Then  approaching  the  carriage,  **  Fair  lady,**  aaid  he,  "you 
have  been  rudely  treated  by  these  barbariana.  i  hope  you 
have  aostained  no  personal  injury  .^  No  answer.  **  Mer. 
cifdl  God  .***  he  exclaimed.  **  is  it  possible  they  have  mur- 
dered her  too,  aAer  her  father.  Grackius  heaven !  here 
she  is,  a  corpse.  Heartless  and  detested  wretch  I  Oh !  I 
will  pursue  nim,  were  it  even  to  the  antipodes.  He  shall 
not  escape  my  vengeance ;  for  I  can  recognise  his  calknis 
visace,  though  it  be  an  age  till  I  see  it  again.  Hark  !  me- 
thinis  I  hear  her  breathe.  Yea,  she  yet  lives,  and  there 
may  still  be  hope.** 

Then  lifting  her  gently  in  his  anns,  out  of  the  vehicle , 
he  laid  her  caref\dly  down,  and  placing  himself  beside  her, 
supported  her  head  reclining  on  his  hreast,  breathing  in 
soft  accents  to  her  ear,  "*My  dear  lady,  yoo  are  safe.  Too 
have  nothing  now  to  fear.  Your  enemies  are  gone.  Miss 
Hunter,  willyou  not  speak  to  me  .^  Do  apeak  to  me,  Miss 
Hunter.    I  am  your  fnend.** 

His  soothing  endeavors  were  at  length  successful ;  for, 
while  thus  speakina  and  calling  her  name,  ahe  opened  her 
large  blue  eyea,  and  fixing  them  steadily  on  his  face,  calm- 
lyasked,  ^Whereaml?  Whoareyoo.^  Ithinklhave 
seen  yoo  befbre.  Oh !  yes,  now  I  recollect  all.  Good 
God !  how  did  you  escape  that  death  I  aaw  so  near  and  ao 
inevitable  ?  From  the  moment  I  aawyoo  stagger,  I  k)st  all 
sensation.    Where  are  the  vilhiina  r 

"  They  are  gone,  my  dear  Miss,  and  you  are  now  com- 
pletely out  of  their  power,  and  perfectly  safe.** 

^  You  do  well  to  call  me  dieor,**  she  resumed,  with  a  faint 
smile,  **  for  1  had  indeed  well  nieh  cost  you  dearly.  Oh ! 
what  do  I  not  owe  to  your  valor?  My  life,  my  honor— every 
thing  I  owe  to  your  disinterested  bravery.  Oh !  how  can 
1  ever  reuuite  you  for  the  terrific  dangers  yoo  have  en- 
countered.** ,    ,, 

**  I  am  already  ovenNud,**  repliad  he,  **  by  your  onei- 
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ampled  intrepidity  in  averting  my  threstened  fkte,  and  ehall 
ever  feel  pl^ure  in  holding  at  your  disposal  that  hfe,  for 
the  possession  of  which,. under  heaven,  1  am  solely  in- 
debted to  you.** 

^  But,**  said  she,  starting,  **  where  is  my  father;  have 
vou  not  seen  him  ?  Ah  !**  she  exclaimed,  wrindng  her 
bands  and  bursting  into  tears,  ^  I  fear  be  is  murdered.  I 
saw  him  fall  No  doubt  he  is  dead,  or  he  had  been  here 
ere  this.** 

**  1  hope  not,  my  dear  Miss.  Be  calm  one  mmute  and 
we  shall  see.  Look !  metbinks  I  see  a  man  coming  slow- 
ly towards  us.  list !  he  calk— his  Clajra^his  dear  child. 
It  must  be  he.** 

"  Oh !  it  is  indeed  my  dear  father.  Thank  heaven,  he 
is  not  dead !  Do,  my  £ind  deliverer,  help  me  to  him,  that 
J  may  tell  him  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  you.** 

lliey  moved  forward  a  riiort  distance,  when  the  doc- 
tor seeing  them,  precipitateW  approached,  vodfeimting  in 
a  voice  of  desperatbu,  *'  Infamous  wretch!  dare  you  thus 
appear  in  my  presence,  afler  having  kidnapped  my  child, 
and  almost  deprived  roe  pf  life  f  ft  is  now  your  time  to 
pay  a  just  debt,  and  my  arm  is  yet  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
act it*^-^lrawing,  as  he  spoke,  a  kMkded  pistol;  but  ere  be 
could  raise  it,  the  lady,  with  the  most  undaunted  resoln- 
tioD,  stepping  betvreen  them,  cried,  **  hold,  fklher !  ypa 
must  shoot  me  first   He  is  my  friend— my  proCedorr* 

"What!  is  he  not  your  betrayer.'  Is  he  not  one  of  the 
twoviUaine.^ 

"'No,**  she  replied,  **  those  miscreants  are  gone,  and  you 
now  see  before  ]rou  the  brave— the  generous  man.  who 
rescued  me  fVom  their  vile  hands,  andpreserved  my  honor 
at  nearly  the  loss  of  his  .own  life.  Cheririi  him  a»  your 
most  worthy  braefactor.  He  is  but  too  well  entitled  to 
your  utmost  gratitude." 

**  Heaven  be  praised!**  resumed  the  old  man,  in  a  trema- 
loos  voice,  ss  be  tottered  forth  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom, 
**  that  my  child  is  safe  and  uniiuured.  Young  man,**  he 
continued,  turning  to  Croghan.  and  warmly  pressing  his 
iMnd,  **  it  is  well  I  was  not  indeed  the  assassm.  But  fbr« 
give  my  wounded,  distracted  feelings,  and  accept  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  heroic  preservatioaof 
my  daughter  and  the  honor  of  my  family.** 

Oh  .'father,  you  must  be  badly  wounded;  tout  clothes 
are  all  bloody.    See !  he*ll  fkll .  support  him.  kind  sir.** 

'*  No  danger,  my  chikl^**  said  he,  feebly,  "*  It  is  true  I  am 
wounded,  both  in  my  right  arm  and  the  back  part  of  my 
head,  yet  neither  is  dangopoos  to  life ;  but  the  Ums  of  blood 
has,  1  find,  weakened  me.  The  villams  seeing  me  put  my 
band  to  my  side  pocket,  but  too  well  suspected  my  design, 
and  therefore  allowed  me  no  time.** 

Having  bound  his  wounds  according  to  his  direction, 
they  proceeded  homewards,  the  lady  resting  on  Groghan's 
right  arm,  while  he  supported  her  father  on  the  lef^. 

"  Have  you,  dara,**  asked  the  doctor,  "  any  knowledge 
offthose  ruffians?** 

"  Only  of  one  of  them,  whom  1  lately  saw  at  the  wed- 
ding party  of  Cousin  Weaiherby.  How  he  got  there  I 
did  not  learn ;  but  it  is  certain  no  one  invited  him,  nor  was 
it  known  who  he  was,  till  the  suspicion  was  entertained 
af^  his  departure,  of  his  being  a  British  officer  in  dis- 
guise.** 

^  And  my  jTounffHend,**  said  he  to  Croghan,  *'bywhat 
chance  were  you  oirected  to  our  relief  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture ?  Did  you  arrive  by  mere  accident,  or  was  it  by  any 
possible  design  ^ 

*'  Indeed  sir,  1  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  occurrence, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned,  is  a  mixture  of  both.  Ac* 
cklent  first  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  meeting  you,  then 
design  induced  me  to  seek  you ;  and  again,  accident  left 
me  no  alternative.** ^      ,    ^ ,. 

Tben,  briefly  sketchinc  the  Indian  aflray,  he  niUy  ac- 
qaintod  them  wiih  the  suhiect,  so  far  as  they  were  inte- 
roBted :  yet  so  judiciously  did  he  manage  his  narrative,  and 
so  well  did  he  address  hhnself  to  alltheir  feelings  and 
f^ars,  that  scarcely  a  groan  or  a  sij^h  escaped  either  during 
the  whole  recital,  until,  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the 
house,  their  minds  were  gradually  soothed  into  tianquilhty 
and  resignatkm.  He  then  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  same 
surgeon  whom  he  had  oilled  before ;  who  having  examin- 
ed and  dressed  the  wounds,  pronounced  neither  of  them  of 
any  serious  consequence ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  family  together,  hoppy  and  thankful 
that  matters  were  not  worse. 

Croghan  now,  by  pjreswig  and  repeated  invitatMMis,  be- 
came—ae  might  weO  be  expected— an  intimate  and  ohd- 


rished  guest  in  the  doctor's  family,  and  tberefbre,  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  beautiful  and  accomplBhed  daughter,  whose  in- 
telligent eyes  alwaCys'  sparkled  with  new  eccessiona  of 
brignMMSBs  on  his  appearance,  and  spoke  to  his  heart  that 
lanfoage  whkh,  though  a  novice  m  the  art  of  coostraing 
suco  telegraphic  intelTigence,  he  could  not  mistake  fbr  the 
mere  elusion  of  gratitude. 

All  her  friends  noticed,  and  all  approved  their  virtuous 
attachment,  except  her  father,  who,  under  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  human  happiness,  thought  he  should  better  promote 
her  independence  and  the  dignity  of  his  family,  by  uniting 
her,  though  in  opposition  to  her  inclination,  to  a  weaUby 
old  bachelor  of  hia  own  choosing,  and  tberefbre  revriyed 
that  his  wise^cakulations  must  not  be  prostrated. 

Findinf  her  sitting  alone  one  di^  as  he  entered  the  par- 
lor, he  sddressed  her,  saying,  with  a  portentoos  air  of 
gravity,  **  Clara,  my  child,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  pay 
too  much  attention  to  that  young  man,  Croghan.  You 
seem  to  forget  yourself  when  you  treat  one  of  his  lowly 
origin  with  so  much  familiarity;  perhaps  yoa  are  not 
aware  how  fkr  he  is  below  your  rank.** 

**  Indeed,  afar,**  ahe  replied,  looking  op  in  his  face  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  eanestuesMKit  yet  modestly,  **  it 
istne  I  never  considered  Captam  Croghan  my  lnf«or  in 
any  sensa  In  education  and  sentiment  he  is  libenl  and 
renntd;  in  language  and  manners,  the  highly  accomplished 
gentleman;  in  point  of  fhmily  he  is  my  superior,  and  in 
person  or  valor,  I  question  if  you  have  seen  hi8e9ual;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  odds  are  oonsideiBbly  in  his  fiivor. 
And  as  to  what  you  term  my  attention,  you  know  it  were 
the  bbckest  innatiiude  ever  to  forget  how  dearly  and  no- 
bly he  has  purchased  it— nay,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
to  you,  my  father,  that  my  acknowledgments  woidd  have 
been  tenfold,  dkl  not  iny  sex  fbrbkl  the  manifestatioD.** 

**  I  dare  say,**  rejoined  he,  peevishly,  *'  he  has  never 
owned  to  you  that  his  father  was  once  a  begger  in  the 
streets  of  Cbillicothe.** 

"*  And  is  it  a  crime,**  said  ^e,  leaning  back  in  herdialr. 
as  the  embroidery  riie  had  been  working,  dropped  from 
her  fingers,  and  her  color  changed  to  the  iwleness  of  mar- 
ble, **  IS  it  indeed  a  crime  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
high  hand  of  Omnipotence?  Who  is  he  on  earth  that  caA 
challenge  exemption  ftom  the  awfhl  visitations  of  heaven  ? 
Captain  Croifaan  did  explain  to  my  brother  and  me,  Vi4th- 
out  reserve,  the  whole  tragical  history  of  his  parents*  mis- 
fbrtunes;  nor  is  it  one  that  leavea  a  stain  upon  bis  name, 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  struck  dead  1^  the  light* 
ning,  or  buried  in  the  deep  hy  the  ngingstonn.  And  how- 
ever unbecoming  his  dress  on  his  return  to  Chillicothe, 
afler  escapina  fhmi  the  Indiana,  it  is  indeed  a  misrepresen- 
tation to  say  he  was  a  beggar ;  neither  is  the  fiither  or  son 
now  in  need  of  any  man*s  bounty.** 

**Clara,**  said  he,  hastily,  **  I  want  to  hear  no  more  of 
your  pleadings ;  but  tell  roe  candidly  if  that  younx  upstart 
has  had  the  presumption  to  ask  your  hantLoryou  have  had 
the  indiscretKMi  to  give  him  any  sort  or  pledge  in  that 
way.** 

At  this  interroi^atory  she  could  not  conceal  her  mortifi- 
cation, yet,  conscious  of  no  demerit  either  in  herself  or  the 
cause  she  advocated,  she  calmly  renilied,  standing  up  be- 
fore him,  and  fixing  her  eyes  steadily  but  respectfully  on 
his  countenance,  *^Sir,  as  my  father,  and  under  provi- 
dence, the  author  of  my  being,you  have  a  right  toaak,aod 
I  feel  It  my  duty  to  answer  truly  and  directly;  I  tberefbre 
tell  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  Capt  Croghan — 
call  him  upsurt,  if  you  please— has  never  yet  asked  my 
hand  in  the  way  of  matnmony,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, and  consequently,  that  I  have  given  him  no  verbal 
pledge  to  that  eflect.  But  1  feel  bound  to  say,  on  this  oo- 
casioo.  that  if  lie  had,  1  know  no  man  who  has  a  better 
right  to  it,  nor  any  to  whom  I  could  more  willingly  give 
both  my  heart  and  hand,  though  certainly,  in  such  a  case, 
I  abould  first  refer  him  to  you.** 

**  Now  hear  me,  Clara,  once  for  all,**  exdaimed  be,  pas- 
sionately raismg  his  voice,  **  you  must,  from  this  moment, 
break  on  all  intercoure  with  that  man,  otherwise,  I  shall 
fbrever  disown  you  as  my  child.  He  must  no  longer  visit 
here— I  shall  forbid  him  the  house.** 

**  My  dear  father,  1  recognise  your  prerogative  now,  as 
I  have  always  done ;  nor  am  idisposed  to  disobey  your 
cruel  injunction,  however  repugnant  to  my  own  feehngs. 
But  may  I  hope  you  will  not  oblige  me  to  disobey  you 
hereafter.*** 

'*HowobUfeyoQ?" 
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*  By  oommandinf  me  to  idve  my  hand  where  my  heart 
n^biifa  the  Mcrifice:  for  nace  yon  deny  k  to  him  who  ia 
worthy  of  more,  and  to  whom  you  stand  indebted  for  not 
beiac  childleas,  1  have  a  right  to  claim  at  leaat  the  privi- 
kpe,  that  it  never  ahall  be  anucher'a.'' 

At  this  he  got  ootrafeoua,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
■otteriiig  diaapprobatiOD  aa  he  went ;  while  ahe,  resuming 
her  seat,  soon  found  relief  in  a  ooraoua  flow  of  tears. 

,  in  the  evening,  found  Miaa  Hunter  by  heraelf, 

ugh  she  received  him  with  her  accustomed  oor- 

dnfinr,  he  soon  perceived  in  her  a  myaterioos  sadness, 
which  she  endeavored  to  conceal ;  but  the  struggle  in  her 
bveast  waa  to  him  too  apparent,  and  fearing  that  his  pre- 
eeaoe  hnpoeed  on  her  a  painful  restraintbe waa  about 
to  stand  up  to  take  hb  leave,  when  reflecting  that  himself 
migifat  ha^  been  unoonadoualy  the  cause,  he  determined 
to  a^k  an  ezplanatioo. 

~  Mv  dear  Miss  Hunter,**  said  he,  '*yoo  seem  unusuaQy 
sad.  May  I  inquire  the  canae  of  your  misery.  Will  you 
not  deign  lo  teU  me?  Periiaps  I  may  be  the  unlbrtunate 
CBuae  myself.  Do,  for  mercy's  sake,  explain  to  me,  if  I 
■m  in  aaar  way  the  cause  of  your  trouble?  It  is  true,  I  love 
ym  withtheteDderestafiectinnhiman,yetI  will  submit 
to  an  eternal  aeparatioo,  though  less  tolerable  than  death, 
rather  than  aee  you  unhaopy  on  my  account— I  call  hea- 
ven to  witness  that  your  tttppmess  is  dearer  lo  me  than 
my  own." 

'  Ghtgfaan,**  she  replied,  as  soon  as  her  emotion  would 
a]k>w  her  to  speak,  **  let  me  assure  you,  I  never  had  the 
least  doubt  either  of  your  esteem  or  sincerity;  nor  does 
pfodence  now  forbid  the  avowal,  that  your  merit  and  es- 
teem have  been  duly  appreciated.  But  however  I  may  be 
disposed  at  nresent.  matters  do  not  depend  wholly  on  mv 
wu*  Mv  rather,  though  one  of  the  best  of  parents,  is 
nefggthelosa.  aometimes  obstinate  in  his  own  opmions,  but 
if  Bot  opposed,  generally  does  right.  One  of  his  fVaihies,  I 
diink,  M  an  over  fondness  fbr  me.  which  leads  him  to 
think  scarcely  anv  man  good  enough  to  be  my  husband ; 
and  though  he  is  rally  impressed  with  your  merits  and  the 
jastaess  of  ^our  claim,  veL  for  the  present,  be  fancies 
some  ohiections,  which  a  Imle  time  will  not  fiiil  to  remove^ 
and  it  wero  inexcusable  in  me  not  to  pay  a  tender  regard 
even  to  his  pr^odices,  knowing  aa  1  do,  that  hia  chief  so- 
fidtade  is  for  my  welfare.  Let  me  therefore  entreat  you 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  thing  he  may  aav  or  do,  but 
leave  the  management  to  me,  and  rest  satisfied  aa  to  the 
issue,  when  I  assure  vou  that  thia  hand  can  only  be  jrours.** 

OoghsB,  who  had  gaxed  on  her  in  silent  admiratipn 
wiule  uttering  these  demonstrations  of  pjous  regard  to  her 
afed  parent,  and  heroic  attachment  to  him,  whom  ahe  ap- 
proved moat  wonhy  to  be  her  companion,  took  her  hand, 
and  impressing  onit  the  seal  of  aOectbn,  said,  **  Dearest 
Clara,  jrou  have  indeed  raised  ms  from  the  most  f  kwroy 
iBosfiaaHty  to  the  exquisite  summit  of  felicity.  I  will  now 
no  leogrr  doubt  that  I  ahall  one  day  be  entitled  to  call 
those  chaxma  mine— be  that  day  ht  or  near,  as  it  shall 
please  tLc  sweet  arbitress  of  my  fate,  I  ahall  endeavor  to 
awaA  its  arrival  with  patience.** 

She  then  sofgested  the  propriety  of  not  prolonging  his 
visit,  not  wifihmg  that  her  father,  returning,  ahould  find 
them  together ;  when  venturing  to  presa  her  to  bis  throb- 
bioc  bosom,  he  quickly  took  his  leave. 

Meanwhile  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Bntain  having  broken  out,  and  intelligence  bebg 
received  that  the  British  forces  had  already  commenced 
depredations  on  the  northern  fVonticrs,  Governor  Meigs  is- 
sued his  proclamation  requiring  all  who  wished  lo  nrrest 
the  brutal  rapacity  of  the  licentious  soldiery  under  the  in- 
fioKMia  Proctor,  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try's rights,  and  akl  in  Bui>porting  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
hsmamty. 

Annoag  the  first  who  obeyed  the  call  waaCapt.  Croghan. 
who,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  company,  waa  next 
dkvr  cNi  his  march  to  meet  the  invaders,  carrying  with  him 
as  oe  went,  the  blessing  of  the  aj^  and  the  fervent  wish- 
es of  the  young,  for  his  suoceaful  enterprise  and  safo  re- 
tam:  and  never  did  the  entandtns  heart  of  the  plumed 
*ot,onbis  apnroach  to  the  battle  ground,  glow  with 
>.  exalted  feefinga  of  vakirous  enthusiasm  and  love  of 


eountry. 

Havug,  after  a  long  and  fiitigoing  journey,  joined  the 
anny  under  General  Harrison,  at  Carrying  nver,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  rapkls  of  Miami,  where  hastily  constructing 
a  fortress,  which  wasdenoihinated  Fort  Meiga,  in  honor  or 
their  exeeOent  governor,  tb^  awaited  theanival  of  IVoe- 
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tor.  who  not  sdBdently  sated  whh  the  mhonan  carnage 
of  a  nnall  dettchment  of  American  troops  at  FVenchtown, 
on  the  river  Raiain,  directed  his  forces  against  them  in  for- 
midable array,  and  fluahed  with  the  pride  of  an  inglorioua 
victory— with  the  bk)od  stamed  laurela  of  depravitjr  yet 
reeking  on  hia  brow— was  preparinc  to  repeat  that  iniqui- 
loos  tragedy,  for  which  the  annals  of  dvilixed  warfkre  af- 
ford acan«Iy  a  single  parallel. 

The  British  lost  no  time  in  erecting  batteries  at  varipos 
pointa  around  the  fort,  which  were  no  sooner  completed 
than  a  briak  cannonade  was  commenced ;  but  finding  them 
incompetent,  an  oflicer  was  despatched  with  a  flaf  to 
sunmion  the  Americans  to  surrender. 

Gen.  Harrison  having  expressed  his  surprise  that  they 
had  not  been  summoned  before  the  attack,  directed  him  to 
tell  his  general  that  **  while  he  had  the  honor  to  com* 
mand  an  American  fort,  it  ahould  never  surrender  to  a 
oombined  force  of  tyrants  and  savagea.** 

Hielfiring  wo  now  resumed  on  both  sides,  when  intel- 
ligence beinf  received  from  Gen.  Clay,  that  his  brigade 
were  advanang  in  boats  a  few  miles  above.  Gen.  Harrison 
ordered  him  to  send  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  works  on  the  opposite  skle,  while 
he  prqjecked  a  sortie  under  the  commannd  of  Col.  Miller, 
against  those  on  the  side  of  the  fort.  This  waa  immedi- 
ately complied  with,  and  the  British,  driven  fiom  their  bat- 
teries, were  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions.  But  the 
Americans,  unhappily  pursuing  tl  e  fugitives  too  for,  were 
soROundea  by  a  body  of  Indiana,  three  times  their  num- 
ber, under  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  who  being  on  their 
march  to  the  Britishcamp,  formed  an  ambuah  for  their  re- 
ceptk>n.  Death  or  victory !  was  now  the  word,  and  auih* 
moning  up  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  they  deter- 
mined to  cut  their  way  through  the  savajge  hcnde,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt  But  alas !  out  ot  the  eight  hundred,  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ever  returned. 

Colonel  MiUer*8  division  of  three  hundred  men,  whose 
plans  had  been  nearly  prostrated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
party  on  the  opposite  side,  now  advancing  on  the  enemy, 
charged  the  whole  line  of  their  works,  manned  by  threo 
hundred  and  fiAy  regulars  and  five  hundred  Indians;  but 
being  overpowered  by  superiority  of  numbers,  were  about 
retreating  m  confusion,  when  Copt.  Crochan.  seeing  that 
such  an  eve.t  was  only  calculated  to  render  their  destruc- 
tion inevitable,  cried  out  to  his  men,  in  a  stemorian  voice. 
** Americans,  remember  the  deeds  of  your  fothers,  and 
prove  their  ofispring  not  degenerate,**  and  boldly  charging 
with  bis  single  company,  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest, 
who,  stimulated  by  such  a  noble  example,  and  aeeing  their 
companions  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  immediately  rallied 
to  their  assistance,  and  in  a  few  minutea  drove  the  enemy 
firom  their  batteries,  then  spiking  the  cannon,  they  returned 
to  the  fort  Mrith  forty4wo  prisoners. 

Gen.  Proctor,  finding  that  to  subdue  the  tenanta  of  the 
hg/imue,  he  waa  likely  to  sacrifice  more  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and— as  the  cruel  are  ever  cowardly— not  wish* 
inf  to  riak  another  battle  with  men  who  were  capable  of 
any  thing  like  a  serious  resistance,  he  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat undercover  of  the  night,  leaving  behind  many  valua- 
ble articles  which  his  hurry  would  not  permit  hun  to  carry 

or. 

Croghai^  received  the  thanks  of  his  general,  and  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or,  waB  sent  to  take  charge  of 
the  Fort  of  Upper  Sandusky,  but  while  commanding  at  this 
sution.  he  received  private  intelligence  that  the  British  had 
phmned  an  attack  on  that  of  Lower  Sandusky,  and  imme- 
diately aet  off  with  a  small  number  of  men.  to  strengthen 
the  latter,  and  put  it  in  the  best  posture  of  defence- 
He  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  there  before  him  the 
brother  of  his  betrothed,  now  Captain  Hunter,  who  havhig 
expressed  the  most  lively  satisfactioo  at  receiving  the  assis- 
tance of  a  man,  upon  whom  he  could  safely  rely  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  cheerfully  resigned  to  him  the  comm.-ind  of 
the  garrison.  Croghan  now  found  that  his  whole  force 
amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  with  one 
sixponder,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the  fort,  while  that 
of  the  Bridah  waa  about  thirteen  hundred,  with  aeveral 
fidd  pieces;  but  betraying,  however,  no  symptoms  of  ap- 
prehenaion  on  account  of  this  great  disparity  of  strength, 
he,  like  another  Leomdaa,  by  his  firm  demeanor,  and  well 
known  mtrepidity,  inspired  his  companiona— who  were 


that 
sup- 


nearly  all  striplings  like  himself— with  such  ooumge 
they  determined,  Be  the  consequence  what  it  might,  to  i 
port  him  to  the  utmost. 
Tbcy  hftd  merely  sufikient  timo  to  make  a  ditch  roond 
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the  stockade  ofpicketi,  when  the  enemy,  haring  smround- 
ed  the  fort,  demanded  a  aa^ender  threatening  at  the  time 
that  if  the  leaat  reaiatance  waa  offered,  they  might  expect 
to  be  everv  man  put  to  the  aword.  Crogban  replied  to  the 
officers  who  broi^ht  the  flag,  **  Tell  the  nxmater  who  sent 
yoo,  that  we  neither  seei  his  clemency  nor  fear  his 
threats.^ 

No  sooner  WIS  this  message  conveyed  to  Proctor,  than 
he  commenced  a  cannonade,  which  was  continued  for  two 
daya.  But  Croghan  perceiving  that  he  had  concentrated 
his  fire  against  a  particular  point,  inunediateiy  aecured  it 
by  hanging  out  baga  of  flour  and  aand,  thereby  protecting 
the  pickets  from  anv  material  injury.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  the  enemy,  under  the  conviction  that  a 
breach  must  have  been  made,  rapidly  advanced  in  close 
colunm,  to  assault  the  worka.  Anticipating  thia,Crod»n 
had  carefblly  concealed  hia  sixpounder,  loaded  with  dugs 


and  grape,  in  a  position  to  cover  the  pomt  to  be  aasail^ 
when  Col.  Short,  who  led  the  attack,  jumping  from  the 
outer  worka  into  the  ditch,  and  waving  his  sword,  tri- 


umphanily  cried  to  bis  fi^owers,  **  Give  the  d— d  jrankees 
no  quarter.**  ^'Fire.***  exclaimed  Croghan,  aa  he  recog- 
nised m  him  the  very  rufiian  who  had  formerly  attempted 
hia  life,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rescue  of  Miss  Hunter— 
The  order  was  no  aoonor  given  than  the  aixpoooder,  ac- 
companied with  a  well  directed  voUey  of  muaquetry,  was 
discharged  with  the  most  destructive  efibct :  and  ere  the 
detestable  vrords  of  the  wretched  leader  had  yet  expired 
on  the  air,  he  and  most  of  those  who  followed  were  al- 
ready numbered  with  the  dead.  The  besiegers,  exaspe- 
rated  at  thia  unexpected  check,  now  ruahed  forward  with 
the  utmost  fury,  but  were  received  with  a  second  dischaife 
no  less  tremendous  than  the  first;  and  so  eflTectually  did  the 
young  hero  ply  hia  single  cannon,  and  so  skilfully  did  he 
direct  his  valiabt  little  force  in  the  use  of  their  small  arma, 
that  at  length,  terror-stricken  by  the  awful  havoc  in  their 
ranks,  the  aasailanta  fled  in  confuaion,  notwithstaDding 
every  effort  of  their  officers  to  prevent  them. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Amencan%on  the  ensuing  n 

was  no  leaa  admirable  than  thnir  unparalled  bravery 

ing  the  day ;  for  although  the  enemy  atill  contimwd  to 
annoy  them  at  a  diatance  by  occasional  shots,  they,  ohre- 
aaxding  danger,  and  forgetting  that  they  had  been  asaailed 
oy  men  whoonly  aought  their  deatruction  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare,  were  only  solici- 
tous in  assauging,  with  their  utmost  exertnns,  the  misefies 
of  the  wounded. 

The  nevrs  of  this  extraordinary  victory  aoon  apread 
through  the  unton,  eliciting  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  all,  and  the  heron  Croghan,  being  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  received,  together  with  Capt  Hun- 
ter and  the  rest  of  his  brave  assooates,  the  apedal  thanka 
of  Congress. 

The  ladies  of  Chillicothe  called  a  meeting,  at  whidi  it 
waa  unanimously  resolved  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
virtues  of  their  gallant  townaman ;  and  on  his  return,  the 
amiable  Clan  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  deputa- 
tion, presented  to  him,  in  their  nam^  a  aplnidid  swcwd,  to 
wMch,  to  complete  the  measure  of  ms  happiness,  she  soon 
afterwards  added,  with  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  her 
father,  the  enviable  and  infinitely  more  acceptable  gift  of 
her  haind.— I  myself,  gentle  reader,  was  at  the  wedding,and 
can  amply  describe  to  you  the  splendor  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  flavor  of  the  wines,  hilarity  of 
the  company,  the  gaiety  of  the  old  doctor,  and  the  rap- 
tures of  Cape.  Hunter;  the  music  and  the  dance,  if  you 
give  me  a  moment  to  mend  my  pen ;  but  not  even  tnei» 
themdescriboNe  felicity  of  the  happy  pair. 
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How  fiiirly  shone  her  polished  brow ! 

How  softly  beamed  her  deep  blue  eye ! 
When  first  I  made  my  ardent  vow. 

And  breathed  fbrth,  anxious,  many  an  amoroos  ai^ 

Like  faithless  ice  that  fkir  brow  shone. 

Her  blue  eye  like  a  treacberoos  sea. 
To  tempt  a  thoughtless  school  boy  oo. 

Or  sink  a  wietdied  mariner,  like  BM. 


At  firat,  upon  her  lips  there  pby*d 

A  smile  that  promised  joy  bespoke ; 
Such  light  eve*s  autumn  cloud  di8play*d. 

Ere  thundering  down»  it  shivered  yon  proud  oak> 

Mildly  she  heard  my  glowing  suit. 
But  blushed  when  half  the  tale  was  told  : 

Then  throbbed  her  breast,  her  Ups  were  mute. 
And  soon  I  claaped  her  in  my  arm*a  fond  foM» 

But  vain  was  aU  the  joy  I  felt— 

Bright  contrast  to  my  coming  woe ; 
Fool !  to  believe  that  she  couki  melt, 

Or  woman's  heart  uncalculating  gbw. 

Curaes  attend  hia  hated  name, 
Who  first  bought  woman's  love  for  gold; 

And  taught  that  beauty,  truth,  and  fame. 
For  heapa  of  glittering  treasure  might  be  sold. 

But  truth  should  dwell  in  sodi  a  form, 

Aa  heav*n-8ent  angels  might  invest ; 
Ah !  can  deceit  ao  sweetly  charm. 

And  did  I  clasp  destruction  to  my  breaat ! 

Yet,  iret,  'twas  sweet  to  fold  her  there. 

To  press  her  trembling  in  my  arms; 
Her  panting  breath  with  mine  to  share, 

And  gaze  unchecked  o'er  all  her  glowing  channs. 

Then,  then,  alaa !  had  death  been  given. 

Pleased  I  had  heard  the  fatal  knell ; 
Had  only  changed  the  scefte  of  heaven, 

Nor  known  the  torturea  of  this  upper  hell. 

Soft  was  the  hour,  her  murmuring  voice, 
Unurged,  by  yon  new  moon,  declared 

That  1  waa  her  dear  bosom's  chokre. 
And  by  no  other  should  her  heart  be  ahared. 

Full  shines  that  moon,  unwaning  yet. 

And  glistens  on  my  fklling  tears ; 
She  con  her  willing  vows  forget, 

Or  but  remember,  when  my  sighs  she  hear« 

And  are  there,  then,  avenging  powera ! 

She  peijured  amilea  on  all  my  woe; 
And  yet  no  angry  threatening  lowers. 

To  lay  the  triumphs  of  her  beauty  low. 

The  rose  aa  brightly  decka  her  cheek, 

Aa  gracefully  those  ringleta  wave; 
Her  eyes  aa  eloquently  apeak, 

As  if  she  had  preserved  the  fhith  she  gave. 

And  proud  of  her  victorious  charma. 
To  gain  new  conquesU  she  prepares ; 

Heedlesa  who  diea  by  those  brif^t  arms. 
And  all  insenaible  to  human  cares. 

But  well  I  know  there'll  come  a  time. 

And  feel  it  b  not  distant  now. 
When  she  shall  weep  her  heaitlesa  crime. 

And  vainly  mourn  her  violated  vow. 

Soon,  soon,  in  death  my  woes  ahall  find 

A  fViendly  and  a  aure  relief: 
Then  shall  remorse  haraaa  her  mind. 
With  conscioiis  wrong  and  anavaiting  grief. 

CONSTANS. 
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From  the  ReTiie  de  Furis. 

CTliaiitillT  in  the  Olden  Time. 

8PLENDID  STAG-HUNT — BY  TORCH-UOHT. 


He  wbo  does  oot  know  Chantilly  has  seen  nothing  of 
whit  fonaerW  oonstitated  the  taste  of  courtiers.  1  do  not 
b(4iffTe  tbnt  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  attest,  in  their  ar- 
rboectiiral  figure,  a  more  precise  character  of  the  manners 
of  the  times. 

Chantilty  is  an  otnious  succession ;  it  is  a  miniature  copy 
of  all  ibe  royal  residences.  St.  Cloud  has  its  sheets  of  wa- 
ter—so bos  Chantilly.  Versailles  has  its  great  marble  stair- 
rne — Chantilly^  has  a  great  staircase  likewise,  but  it  is  of 
mooe.  A  fine  forest  surrounds  St.  Gennnin— Chantilly  is 
;>laoed  in  a  forest  The  proporu'ons  are  less  striking,  but 
i^yae  im  a  resemblance.  Fbis  vanity  of  ha?ing,  since  the 
tone  of  the  great  Conde,  and  perhaps  since  Montmorency, 
the  same  number  of  horses,  the  same  vain  show  of  servants 
V  at  court  of  rivaling  her,  and  sometimes  of  surpassini 
her  in  nangnificence  and  splendor,  has  sometimes  touched 
itie  pride  of  royal  etiquette. 

Secretly  wounded  in  their  anumr  mnre,  this  luxury 
perhaps  prevented  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  from  honor- 
ing wKh  their  presence,  more  than  once  or  twice,  the  pa- 
bi»  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  However  it  may  be,  now 
that  all  these  glories  are  dead,  when  there  is  neither  court 
Bor  ooortiers,  a  great  monarch  at  Versailles  or  .it  Trianon, 
Doragr^t  prince  at  Chantilly;  nevertheless  Chantilly  is 
so  admirable  specimen  of  grandeur  and  repose.  There  is 
a  noble  idl^iess^  a  kind  of  heroic  slothfulness  in  the  air. 
everrtbing  there  is  landscape,  lake,  lawn,  solitude,  and 
pcrfiroc.     ♦  •♦♦♦•• 

Le  Compte  da  Nord.  afVerwards  Paul  the  Fuvt,  Emperor 
">{  Ruasta.  was  makinff  a  tour  through  Europe ;  he  came  to 
Pinia,  and  hearing  Chantilly  spoken  of  at  court,  he  cx- 
pr^Med  a  wiah  to  see  it.  The  Prince  de  Conde  enjoyed 
at  that  lime  all  the  splendor  of  his  anccsters.  He  received 
the  lojral  strangers  as  be  would  have  received  the  great 
Conde  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy ;  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  received  the  great  Conde,  with  laurels  in  his  hand. 
His  icoefxioQ  was  nuuestic— it  appeared  cold,  it  had  been 
cafcohted  on,  the  emtui  of  the  finest  dav  had  been  fore- 
aeen.  After  dinner,  after  a  promenade,  «Aer  gaming,  there 
niQ  was  otmiL 

The  prince  then  proposed  to  the  count  to  hunt  m  the 
forort,  m  Older  to  iftss  more  agreeably  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  This  inviution  given  at  ten  at  night,  and  in 
iierioQs  manner, much  astonished  the  count,  who  ton* 
•eated,  thinking  it  a  joke,  never  supposing  it  jK)$&ibte  to 
Himt  the  wild  boor  or  the  stag  in  the  midst  ul'  obflcuniy. 

At  a  signal  given  by  the  priuce,  horses  alrf'.^fly  t^ckJled 
tad  btidled  are  conducted  from  the  stables :  ilic;  iloi s  join 
<he  groupu  Gentlemen,  valets,  assistant  tMtnt«imeD,  put 
their  feet  in  the  stirrups.  At  the  sound  of  thr  }toni.  ihe 
Vriiioe  of  Conde  and  the  Compte  du  Nord  spri^i!;  on  horne- 
^ack:  some  ladies  are  even  hardy  enough  to  follow  the 
adveotorous  sportsmen. 

The  evening  Is  beautiful ;  the  moon  roreads  her  rays 
ma  the  sylvan  woods ;  the  green  sward^  like  a  vast  bke, 
fcrows  a  soothing  p^nme  over  the  evening  air ;  it  is  trod- 
im  far  some  time  m  silence.    The  horses  and  dogs  are 
I  ittonishcd  at  being  raised  from  sleep  to  obey  the  imperi- 
loa  voice  of  the  obase,  st  an  hour  when  all,  even  the  trees. 
tieep.    They  seek  their  sun,  their  ftesh  morning  dew,  and 
the  sonorous  mass  of  air  which  repeats  with  punty  of  crys- 
tal, the  barking,  the  neiffhings,  and  sounds  of  the  horn ; 
ilhfey  cannot  comprebeml  for  what  cause  the  bounds  have 
Wptm  called  forth.    Humble  as  animals  are  by  night,  the 
P»ne8  iK»A  the  grass  in  a  dubious  gallop :  the  dogs,  with 
their  lowered  ears  and  searching  noses,  know  not  where 
l»  find  the  scent,  under  a  sky  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
jftiU  of  exhalations  which  are  unmixed  with  anv  trace  of 

re.  All  sleep^he  boar  in  the  wildrush  in  the  marsh, 
stag  onder  immoveable  charms,  birds  under  an  im- 
dnoveeUe  heaven ;  the  great  soul  of  the  forest,  with  all  its 
nations  and  intelUgeuces,  reposes. 

The  huntsmen  have  already  passed  the  gate  of  the  caa- 
le;  they  are  twohnndred  in  number,  squhres  and  servants ; 
hi  ofloal  retinue  of  the  High  Constable  of  France.  The 
torn  reeounds.  One  torch  biases,  two,  twenty,  a  thousand; 
(ley  are  seen  at  twenty  paces,  at  a  league,  to  the  right,  to 
ht  left,  every  where ;  toe  thousand  sinuosities,  and  froo 
mty  to  forty  leagues  of  curved  fines  are  illuminated, 
|ief  izemabiaBMifeaiBaoriiffaft  flow  fiom  them  like 


rivers,  the  paths  which  they  cut,  straight  and  rapid,  until 
they  meet  together  like  a  star,  like  a  table,  or  a  crossway 
which  makes  them  turn  or  diverts  them  into  new  channels 
of  fire;  sfter  having  run  to  be  dashed  anew  to  the  inter- 
minable limtu  of  the  woods,  from  crossway  to  croeswsy. 
ftoin  post  to  post,  from  circle  to  circle.  £hiy  has  not  thb 
brilliancy.  On  the  foliage,  or  under  the  foliage,  the  same 
tremulous  light,  the  same  glittering  drops  on  the  interme- 
dial branches,  as  at  mid-day  in  summer ;  and  by  this  ficti- 
tious day,  the  birds  awake,  clap  their  wings,  and  sing ;  the 
dogs  have  found  their  voices,  and  their  horses  their  speed : 
the  stM  lows,  and  the  wild  boar  growls.  All  the  harmo- 
mes  or  nature  nre  awakened. 

Forward,  horses,  dogs,  and  men :  forward,  bloodhounds, 
who  drive  the  stag  from  the  wood,  deceive  all  his  strata- 
gems, who  see  in  the  air  the  cry  which  he  has  thrown  into 
It,  on  the  ground  the  breath  which  he  has  expended,  in  the 
water  the  tract  which  he  leaves  there,  who  walk,  who 
skip,  who  swim  with  a  precision  of  will,  at  which  the  reli- 

?'ous  mind  shudders.    Forward,  then,  dogs ;  it  is  mid  day. 
ou  are  called  to  your  carrion ;  it  is  mid-oay.    Heaven  is 
bright  with  stars ! 
The  forest,  encircling  nearly  eight  thousand  French 


seres,  illuminated  by  a  palace  as  on  the  natal  day  of  a  mo- 
narch, was  a  wonderful  surprise  to  the  count  It  was  at 
this  time,  when  turning  with  the  grace  of  a  Frenchman  to 
the  ekler  of  the  princes,  the  count  said.  **  Until  now  kings 
have  received  me  like  a  friend ;  Conde  like  a  king  now  re- 
ceives me—  *•♦•♦* 

The  stags  of  the  forest  at  this  meredian  without  an  Au^ 
rora,  knew  their  enemy  man,  and  rushed  into  the  alleys  in 
a  herd,  confiding  in  the  reality  of  day.  Oh !  'twas  truly 
grand,  and  worthy  of  a  prince;  this  spectacle  of  animals, 
running  upon  a  tract  or  fire,  amidst  immoveable  torclics 
above  all,  when  at  the  further  end  in  perspective,  the 
woods  only  were  distingui^able,  and  the  torches  seemed 
like  sparks.  *Twas  truly  imposing  and  beautiful;  the 
noise  of  the  horn  in  snch  a  night,  where  pleasure  wore  the 
aspect  of  disaster,  joy  the  character  of  fear,  and  a  banquet 
tbeappearance  of  incendiarism. 

The  stag  was  driven  out^  then  a  scene,  always  new  and 
always  exhiliraiing  by  the  light  of  day,  derived  from  the 
light  of  torches  an  appearance  difiScuk  to  describe.  Horses, 
doga,  and  huntsmen,  by  running,  acquired  a  motley  appear- 
ance of  dieat,  of  dark  green  and  smokina  rosin  alternately, 
Boooiding  to  the  strong  or  fiiint  shadfe  of  the  torches. 
Obliged  to  run  without  deviatbn  through  the  line  of  fire 
whiai  danles  his  eyes,  the  stac  overturns,  somedmes  on 
the  right,  and  sometimea  on  the  left,  six  men  or  six  tenches. 
'Ihe  vasBsls  encompass  him  in  an  impenetrable  mass. 
Poor  slag,  haw  liv  bounds,  in  defiance  or  dogs  hanging  in 
a  duster  to  his  ifj^tnkd,  in  e<|Hte  of  horses  and  another  kind 
of  dog,  which  noij^hfl,  ^iiui  in  spite  of  man,  a  dog  who 
speaks.  H  c  ou  iiiri  [th  1 1  mm  ight  or  the  wind ;  but  he  cannot 
outstrip  fv  Im  in  iniirK>vr-ij,le  and  interminable,  the  erowd 
ofmenah<ivc%tho  f^rimin^  torches.  He  knows  the  cross 
road  of  tlif^  (  niintiible :  h:  thinks  of  it,  *tis  but  a  mile,  and 
there  he  is.  He  dean  at  a  bound  the  table  ef  stone,  and 
the  Uble  of  fire.  He  knows  the  crossway  of  Abreuvoir ; 
he  is  there,  he  is  already  farther— he  still  sees  .fire.  Oh. 
his  swiftness  is  no  longer  that  of  the  elk,  *tis  the  flight  of 
a  bird.  His  legs  gather  up  under  his  haunches,  his  head 
disappearing  in  the  elongatk>n  of  his  body,  he  clears  space 
as  soon  as  seen— space  is  no  more  than  a  phontom.  Men 
and  trees  nre  black  lines,  the  tortihes  a  red  line— he  is  a 
thought.  Earth  and  air  are  peopled  with  outcries  which 
sound  of  death.  To  the  lakes,  to  the  lakes,  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  In  happier  hours,  and  when  the  moon 
shone  upon  them,  he  hsd  gone  there  with  his  does  and ' 
fiivms  to  drink.    To  the  lakes— he  flies  thither. 

The  lakes,  magnificent  sheets  of  water,  divided  by  a 
narrow  causeway,  snd  which  sppesr  when  the  sun  shines 
on  thein.  a  roseate  of  chrystsl,  of  which  the  castle  of 
Queen  Blanche  is  the  Gothic  medallion— the  castle  of 
Queen  Blanche,  which  the  sledge  of  revolutkm  has  shat- 
tered, and  bud  low  in  the  water  its  two  turrets. 

The  industry  of  these  times  has  placed  a  windmill  there, 
the  pedestal  is  a  castle,  the  superstructure  a  mill;  the  mfl- 
Ws  dog  barks  at  the  rums  of  the  a^educt,  sacks  of  flour 
fill  the  halls  where  the  araa  of  Meotmoiency  and  of  Boa- 
villiers  once  bung. 

At  the  hkes  the  dogs  have  got  before  the  stag^  and  thera^ 
as  elaewhere,  the  fatal  illumination  awaits  him. 

nothina  is  more  beaadfal  than  the  lakes  punned  with 
fl«e..AcdM  the  fii«I  •¥!^i,«»ib«»?VS#6§tt« 
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surface.  The  stag  plunf ei  in«  and  the  noiee  of  his  Imp  J* 
lost  in  the  sound  oftnen  and  horses  coming  up,  and  of  the 
don  already  there.  .    ^  ... 

'Twas  a  monient  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  the  pnuces 
and  their  nunieroii!!  suite,  reclining  on  their  burses,  by  the 
light  of  the  lake,  then  truly  a  glowing  mirror,  witnessed 
the  capcort  and  oeath  of  the  stag  « vcrv  thing  seemed  on 
fire— water,  sky.  castle,  lords,  lad  r«.  huntsmen,  horses, 
do^.  tar  and  near,  all  was  on  fire ! 

This  feast  cost  more  than  a  million  of  fVancs,  but  the 
Compte  du  Nord  had  seen  a  hunt  by  torch-light. 

At  the  castle,  supper  awaited  the  return  of  the  hunters ; 
they  were  receivea  under  a  tent  decked  with  emblems  an- 
al^ious  to  the  feast ;  the  curtains  and  draperies  contained 
sylvan  scenes.  At  the  dessert,  when  the  illusions  of  the 
cook  and  the  cupbearer,  two  employments  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  house  of  Conde,  had  sufficiently  dazzled 
the  northern  imagination  of  the  august  stranger,  the  prince 
rose,  and  aid  to  the  Comte  du  Nord,  **  Wliere  does  M.  le 
Comte  think  Iw  is  at  this  moment  V*  ''  i  think  1  am,**  an- 
swered be, "  in  the  Chateau  de  Conde,  the  most  noble  and 
hospitable  of  princes,  and  in  his  most  splendid  apart- 
ments.** 

The  curtains  are  withdrawn,  the  two  ^ides  of  the  pavi- 
lion open,  and  the  count,  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment 
finds  nimself  in  the  centre  of  the  stables ;  three  hundred 
horses,  each  in  his  stall ;  some  neighing,  some  being  spong- 
ed, others  pawing  the  stones,  and  ever?  one  under  the  care 
of  a  groom,  complete  the  surprising  perspective. 

it  was  a  droll  idea  of  the  prince  to  entertain  the  heir  of 
a  crown  in  the  stables  of  his  castle.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  stables  of  Chantilly  are  one  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  France;  that  nothing  can  excel  their  extent,  the 
solidity  of  their  vaulted  roof,  and  splendid  appearance. 

At  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  princes  to  their  posses- 
sioDs,  every  delicate  precaution  had  been  taken  to  avoid 
the  first  view  of  the  chateau,  which  had  been  dismantled 
by  the  black  band.  The  Prince  of  Conde  hastDy  demand- 
ed, **  Hare  the  stables  been  respected?**  "*  Yes,  Mooseig- 
neor.  **Then,**  added  he,  withjoy,  '*you  understand  me.** 

From  the  Satnrday  EvsoiBg  Post 
To  M«  BU  T* 

**Ul  amtrts  amabilis  Etto,^* 
One  snOeftom  thy  beaaty,  one  sigh  ftom  thy  bretit, 
WouM  awaken  the  dream  of  those  boon  of  rest; 
That  have  pasted  like  the  leaf  oo  the  eddying  stream. 
Or  the  Tiskm  of  sleep  in  a  beanteous  dream. 
Ob !  breathe  not  my  faults,  b^  they  many  or  few, 
They  should  poas  unobserved  like  the  tremoloiis  dew, 
That  sparkles  in  beauty,  on  rosebod  and  leaf. 
Or  the  tear  drop  that  falls  in  the  boor  of  grief. 
The  cause  of  that  grief  will  fbrever  be  mine ; 
But  with  the  voice  of  the  many !  O  mingle  not  tliine. 
Or  whisper  thy  sorrows  to  the  careless  and  rain. 
To  pass  like  the  zephyr.  o*er  the  desolate  plain. 
The  tkle  of  affliction,  like  the  freshet  may  flow, 
O'er  the  beauties  of  Earth  in  their  verdure  and  glowr- 
Bot  the  sun  shine  of  season  again  will  relume 
The  flowers  that  wither  and  fade  o*er  the  tomb. 
Ob!  grant  roe  that  smile  that  was  once  only  mine. 
Let  it  light  the  pole  features  of  beauty*s  decline ; 
Let  it  linger  and  ploy  on  the  cheek  of  regret; 
And  whisper  the  scenes  thot  you  cannot  forget. 

DELPHUS. 
m 

HUMAN  LIFE. 
See  how  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile, 

Ton  little  billow  heaves  its  breast— 
And  foams  and  sparkles  ibr  a  while. 

And,  murmuring,  then  •iboides  to  rest. 
Thus  Mam,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  core, 

Rioeoon  tone's  eventful  sea— 
And,  having  swelTd  a  momMC  there, 

Sinkt  into  Eternity!  T.Moon. 


PHOSPHORBSCBNCB  OF  VHS  SfllA. 

Tlie  laminoos  appearance  whkfa  the  waten  of  the  ocem 
at  times  assume,  is  a  magnificent  and  surprising  spectacle. 
The  ahip  driven  impetuously  through  the  billows,  seems 
to  throw  out  fbrrows  of  fire,  and  leaves  behind  her  a  bril- 
liant and  fiery  wake.  There  ia  ahnost  an  endless  variety 
of  beauty  in  those  appearances.  When  a  calm  glasses  the 
surfiice  of  the  ocean,  the  dipping  of  an  oar  or  any  other 
agitation  of  the  water,  causes  a  thousand  spangles  to  glit- 
ter upon  the  surface.  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  gran- 
deur  of  the  scene,  when  the  tumultuous  ^*aves  are  bceok- 
ing  and  da«hing  in  fieiy  foam.  The  light  affi>rded  by  this 
luminous  phenomenon  is  so  great,  that  at  times  persons 
have  been  able  to  read  by  it.  Not  only  is  this  light  to  be 
seen  in  the  bows  and  wake  of  a  ship,  but  fishes  leave  a 
luminous  track  bebind  them  when  swimming  near  the 
surface,  so  that  not  only  their  size  but  (brm  is  discernible. 
Accounts  of  the  nhospborescence  of  the  sea  may  be  fbond 
in  the  journal  or  almost  every  voyager.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  Stewart's  journal  of  a  Residence 
m  the  Sandwich  Islands.  *'The  exhibitions  of  the  day. 
have  been  followed  at  night  by  a  phoephoretic  scene  «f 
unrivalled  splendour  and  sublimity.  We  had  often  ob- 
served luminous  points,  like  sparks  of  fire,  floating  here 
and  there  in  the  furrow  of  our  vessel:  but  now  the  whole 
ocean  was  literally  bespangled  with  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  smoothness  of  the  surface  there  is  a  considerable 
swell  in  the  sea;  and  sparkling  as  it  did  on  every  part  as 
with  fire,  the  mighty  heavings  of  its  bosom  were  indescrib- 
ably magnificent  It  seemed  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  to  a 
level  with  the  ship,  and  all  its  stars,  in  tenibid  nimiben: 
and  brilliancy,  were  tolling  about  with  the  nnduladons  of 
the  billows. 

'The  horizon  m  evenr  direction,  presented  a  line  of  mi- 
interrupted  light,  while  the  wide  space  intervening  was 
one  extent  of  apparent  fire.  The  skies  of  our  vessel  ap- 
peared kindUng  to  a  blase,  and,  as  her  bows  occasionally 
dashed  against  a  wave,  the  flash  of  the  concussion  gteamed 
half  way  to  the  ligginc,  and  ilhiminated  every  ofaoeot  alon^ 
the  whole  length  of  the  ahip.— By  ihrowiiig  any  article 
over-board,  a  display  of  light  and  colors  took  piauoe,  snr- 
passing  in  briUioncy  and  beauty  the  finest  enibitioo  of 
fire-works.  A  charmmg  effect  was  produced  by  a  iioe 
coiled  to  some  length,  od  then  cast  into  the  water  at  s 
^stance;  and  also  by  a  bucket  of  water  dashed  fiom  the 
sido  of  a  vessel.  The  rudder  too,  by  its  notions,  crantaa 
splendkl  corruscationa  at  the  stem,  and  a  flood  of  light,  hf 
which  our  track  was  marked  far  behind  us.  The  smaller 
fiah  were  distinctly  traceable,  by  running  lines,  ahowing 
their  rapid  course;  while  now  and  then,  broad  gleaminfB, 
extending  many  yarda  in  every  direction,  made  known 
the  movements  of  some  monster  of  the  deep.  But  mi- 
nuteness will  only  weary  without  conveying  any  adequate 
fanpresflkm  of  the  scene:  it  would  have  been  wise,  pertiaps, 
only  to  have  said  that  it  was  among  the  most  sublime 
nature  herself  ever  presented. 

*Tbe  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  long  a  sucyect  of 
speculation  among  men  of  science,  but  is  now  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  to  be  sea-anhnalcula  of  the  luminous 
tribe,  particularly  the  species  JHeehua.  Jb^Mutumpd- 
htoem  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  Mtduaa  scmfUiatu  of 
Mr.  Macartney,  emit  the  most  splendid  light  The  decree 
and  brilliancy  of  the  exhibitk>n  are  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  sea.  A  more  mnd  dis- 
play than  that  which  we  have  witnessed,  probably  seldom 
if  ever  takes  jriace.* 

lliis  phenomenon  has  been  ascribed  to  various  cauaeo: 
but  the  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Stewart  is  the  one 
now  most  generally  admitted.  The  little  animal  by  winch 
this  light  is  produced;  is  sooietimes  called  the  glmo  worm 
tf  the  tea.  This  animal  is  exceedinglv  small,  thin  and 
traaspsrent,  and  like  the  fire^,  with  which  we  are  all  ac- 
qtuinted,  emits  a  brilhaat  li^t— The  sea  contains  many 
animals  of  this  nature,  of  diSerent  species.  The  Me<kaaa 
have  little  antenns  or  home,  from  which  they  dart  asdona 
light  while  the  rest  oftheir  body  remains  in  obscurit)'.  All 
the  zoophytes  appear  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  dcfree  pbos^ 
phoresoent  Some  accurate  observers  have  also  tho*t  that 
jn  additkm  10  this  ^foio  leomi  light,  there  is  a  luminouB  an- 
pearanoe  originatmg  fVom  the  detXHnposition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  snbstanoes,  similar  to  the  phosphorescence  of 
H^  whmL  It  is  by  no  means  hnprcMnble  that  there  is 
iSb  oombinatkni  of  various  ctnsesin  gikling  the  ocean 

"**"* '^  Ifef^d  by  ^^oog  It: 


THE  MARTYRS. 
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Written  ft>r  the  Canker. 

THE  IIIARTYKS, 

A  TAJCIB  OF  Tina  IlBVOIiUTION, 

BY  II.   A.   L.  Of  raiLADLLTHU. 

**  Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country^s  war  fieltis,  and  within 
Th^  sh-idow  of  Iter  altars  ? 
I  tell  thca  that  the  voice  of  nobia  blood 
Tlios  poured  for  faith  anfi  freedom,  hath  &  tone 
Which  from  the  nigiitof  agea,  from  the  gulf 
Of  death  shall  burst,  nnd  n^ike  its  hii;h  appeal 
Sound  unto  Earth  and  Heaven !" 

It  is  a  pleasing  and  profitable  task  to  record 
6ie  deeds  of  those  noble  and  demoted  men,  who 
reared  the  fair  tree  under  which  we,  their  de- 
scendants, now  sit  in  safety.  While  we  are  en- 
jofjring  the  blessings  for  which  they  suffered,  let 
us  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  of  some  of 
those  liigh-minded  beings,  **•  whose  blood  bath 
made  the  ground  it  batb^  an  altar,  from  which 
high  thoughts  and  glorious  deeds  shall  rise  for- 
crer." 

During  the  BerolutionaTy  War,  the  pleasant 
Tillage  of  Elizabeth  in  New  Jersey,  was  the 
fteatre  of  many  interesting  scenes.  The  inhabi- 
tmnts  of  that  part  of  our  country  readily  took  up 
mrms  in  defence  of  their  independence,  and 
cheerfully  sacrificed  property  and  comfort  at 
their  country's  call.  Their  distmguished  patriot- 
ism was  imputed  in  a  great  measure,  to  one, 
whose  person  and  character  was  venerated  by 
every  member  of  the  community.  Hiowelf  u 
warm  and  decided  patriot,  possessmg  uncommon 
firmness  and  energy,  with  feelings  all  alive  to 
every  thing  noble  ^nd  exalted,  he  seemed  raised 
by  Providence  at  that  eventAil  joncture,  to  in 
spire  the  weak  with  couhige,  and  to  gird  up  the 
strong  to  greater  confidence.  This  person  was 
the  Rev.  Slfr.  Caldwell.  His  memory  is  almost 
idolized  by  tiie  very  few  witnesses  of  the  war, 
•till  living  in  E.;  and  many  of  the  present  gene- 
rmtioD  have  heard  their  ^y-haired  sires  pour- 
tray  his  deeds  and  suffering,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth.  Until  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  had  lived  the  faithful  pastor  of  a  simple 
and  virtuous  flock  in  E.,  probably  never  once 
dreaming  that  his  name  would  be  known  '^to  sto- 
ry or  to  song,^  in  a  succeeding  age.  His  only 
mmbition  was  to  commend  himself  to  God  and 
his  own  conscience ;  and  his  greatest  happiness 
oonsisied  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  his  famify  and  congregation.  His 
appearance  was  interesting;  his  countenance 
when  in  repose,  8oinewhatpensive,yet^at  times, 
there  was  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  his  eye,  an 
earnest  and  impassions  tone  of  the  voice,  and 
m  strong  and  mrilling  eloquence  of  language, 
which  might  have  induced  an  acute  observer  to 
suppose  £at  there  was  a  latent  feding  in  his 
breast,  which  oofy  needed  some  exciting  cause 
to  draw  it  forth,  and  which,  when  developed, 
would  render  its  possession,  hitherto  so  mild  and 
gentle,  like  the  irresistible  whirlwind,  or  the  im- 
petuous cataract,prostrating  all  opposition*  The 
residence  of  this  good  man  and  his  Wvely  family, 
yet  remains  in  £.  unaltered,  save  bj  the  effects 
i>f  time,  which  has  thatched  its  roof  with  moss, 
sxhI  increased  the  growth  of  the  numerous  shrubs 
14 


and  vines,  which  ever  in  rich  provision  adorned 
its  sides.  It  is  a  large  square  wooden  building, 
rather  low,  though  containing  two  stories ;  but 
the  ceilings  of  our  ancestors  were  less  elevated 
than  those  in  modem  use.  The  house  is  quite 
unique  in  appearance,  with  its  old  fashioned 
porch  in  front^  and  at  the  side  its  small  casement 
windows,  and  its  doors  with  heavy  iron  knockers, 
disproportionably  large.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  tmenciosed  green  lawn,  which  it 
was  the  pride  of  the  pastor  to  keep  in  the  great- 
est order,  and  was  quite  unmarked  by  any  va- 
firrant  footstep,  there  being  two  narrow  paths 
leading  to  the  entrances  we  have  spoken  of.  The 
most  ancient  and  majestic  walnut,  elm  and  syca- 
more trees  still  shade  the  house.  An  extensive 
green  meadow  finishes  the  back  ground,  while 
the  garden  lies  at  the  side,  of  which  there  is  a 
pretty  view,  from  the  south  porch.  The  toundt 
are  as  moral  as  the  scenes  around  this  venerable 
dweUing,  for  it  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
bustle  of  the  village,  in  its  most  retired  street. 
The  garden  was  the  delist  of  the  pastor  and  his 
famify,  and  the  admiration  of  all  his  coogrega- 
tioD.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  not  to  see  one  of  them  employed  on  it, 
**  Scooping  to  support 
Each  flower  of  tender  stalk," 
and  otherwise  nourishing  them  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  This  was  more  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  eldest  daugtiter,  Helen,  who  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  she  might  almost  have  answered  the  de- 
cription  given  by  our  great  poet  of  his  Eve.  en- 
"  in  a  similar  employment.    The  wire  of 


r.  Caldwell  was  as  gentle,  lovely  and  engaging 
as  he  was  noble,  elevated  and  excellent  She 
too  possessed  the  affections  of  all,  particularly 
of  those  who  constituted  her  husband's  pastoral 
care.  Her  manners  and  feelings  wereperfectly 
refined ;  her  prhaciples  firm  as  those  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  mina  much  more  carefully  culti- 
vatea  than  those  of  the  generalihr  of  females  in 
her  day.  This  interestmg  pair  bad  loved  each 
ether  from  childhood,  and  every  passing  year 
since  their  union  had  served  to  cement  the  affec- 
tions  of  their  early  youth. 

Thus  the  commencement  of  our  troubles  found 
them— <lwelling  amidst  a  home,  bright  with  sun- 
shine and  with  love,  knowing  no  sorrow  but  for 
their  country's  wrongs ;  which  they  felt  most 
keenly,  was  crushed  and  oppressed  by  the  pow- 
er which  should  have  aflbroed  them  strength  and 
protection.    The  repeated  extortions,  the  illegal 
decrees  which  she  was  now  continually  manuig 
under,  began  deeply  to  distress  the  feding,  pa- 
triotic heart  of  Mr.  Caldwell.    The  darkness  in- 
creased, the  storm  continued  to  thicken  ;  every 
heart  felt  that  a  fearfhl  crisis  approached : 
— '"And  that  a  spirit  was  abroad. 
Which  would  not  sUmiber  till  its  path  wat  tracM 
By  deeds  of  fearful  fame.** 

At  that  solemn  juncture  few  were  hardy 
enough  even  to  breathe  the  word  bidtpmdenu  ; 
but  our  noble  pastor,  who  had  calmly  and  philo- 
sophically, as  well  as  feelingly  pondered  on  our 
situation,  saw  tl»t  it  was  the  only  resource^  and 
he  dared  to  speak  it  even  at  the  risk  of  shaniw  a 
traitor's  fate.  Confident  in  the  justice  ofnis 
cause,  firmly  rdying  on  the  God  of  the  oppressed, 
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he  felt  that  the  time  bad  now  come  when  a  £reat 
and  mighty  task  incited  him 

"  To  enUurc, 

And  to  keep  watch,  an  \  to  arouse  a  land. 

And  to  defend  an  altar.** 
After  thus  sketching  the  most  important  cha- 
racters of  the  family,  we  pass  over  the  interven- 
ing years,  fraught  as  they  are  with  momentous 
events.  The  gathering  storm  had  burst— a  fear- 
ful struggle  hSd  commenced,  and  carried  on  for 
more  than  four  dreary  years.  Scenes  of  horror 
and  bloodshed,  at  which  the  heart  sickens  in  re- 
calling, had  been  transacted.  England  bad  en- 
deavored to  overpower  our  weakened  and  suf- 
fering country  with  her  native  soldiers  and 
her  mercenary  armies.  Fearful  were  the  odds 
between  them  and  our  undisciplined  and  misera- 
bly armed  troops — nothing  remained  to  prevent 
our  yielding  to  the  powerful  enemy  but  a  confi- 
dence in  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  a  reliance 
on  Him  who  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
of  fire  by  night,  to  his  ancient  redeemed  ones, 
when  he  brought  them  forth  from  under  the  op- 
pressor's mighty  hand. 

We  will  now  introduce  our  reader  to  a  hum- 
ble mansion  in  a  small  villa^,  four  miles  from 
EUzslbeth,  to  which  Mr.  Carawell  had  removed 
his  family  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  British  from  Staten  Island,  Iving  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Elizabeth,  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves;  thus  keeping  the  neigh- 
borhood and  village  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  He  himsnlf  remained  with  the 
army,  usingall  that  elocjuence  with  which  he  was 
80  FM^y  gihed,  in  inspiring  the  American  troops 
with  courage  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  oftheir  cause.  When  suflferin^  with 
hanger,  half  clothed  and  weary,  a  powerral  ene- 
my at  hand,  and  no  prospect  oif  human  relief,  his 
burning  words  would  ever  renew  their  fainting 
courage — quicken  tlieir  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
of  the  oppressed,  and  cause  the  shout  of  ^  Liber- 
ty or  Death,"  to  be  heard  from  every  lip. 

Thus,  though  warring  not  with  carnal  weapons, 
the  coamuinaers  of  the  American  army  felt  that 
in  him  they  had  a  host,  whikt  among  the  invaders 
he  was  feared  and  execrated  as  the  means  of 
keeping  alive  that  rebellion,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  they  thought  it  woakl  be 
DO  difficult  matter  to  crush  and  exterminate. 
The  morning  that  we  speak  of,  the  British  forces 
were  landing  at  Elizabeth^  with  the  design  of 
giving  battle  to  Gen.  Washington,  who,  with  his 
army,  lay  encamped  near  Morristown.  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  abont  deprarting  in  company  with 
a  party  of  soldiers,  to  join  that  larger  body,  and 
by  his  presence 

**  In  the  soiiLi 

or  suf^riogand  indignant  in«n.  aroaao 

That  which  might  ttrengihen  our  maijsatio  cause 

With  a  yet  deeper  power." 

An  unusual  paleness  rested  on  the  cheeks  of  his 
devoted  wife,  as  her  husband  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom.  She  had  struggled  to  preserve  her  com- 
posure, but  her  eye  rested  upon  her  children,  in 
their  innocence  and  lovehness,  and  tears  in 
quick  succession  rdled  down  her  cheeks. 
"  Alas !  alas  1"  she  exclaimed,  ^I  cannotac- 


count  for  these  sad  and  overpowerin 
that  oppress  and  weigh  down  my  spirit  !bis  morn- 
ing; but  thev  do  betoken,  1  fear,  some  impend- 
ing evil.  Who  can  tell  but  you,  my  hnsDand, 
may  this  day  be  a  victim  to  your  patriotism.  The 
malicious  refugee  hates,  and  the  cruel  Britoa 
dreads  you.~€m !  should  their  dark  plans  suc- 
ceed, who  will  comfort  me  ?  Who  will  protect 
our  helpless  babes,  and  shield  our  beautiful  He- 
len ?" — and  at  the  thought  of  the  last  mentioned 
dear  one's  being  left  unprotected  in  her  youth 
and  loveliness,  a  chill  of  horror  seemed  to  rush 
through  her  frame. 

^^  £k)  not  give  way  to  such  feelings,  my  Han- 
nah," answered  her  husband,  as  he  kissed  away 
her  tears ;  "  put  your  trust  in  the  God  who  re- 
gards us  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  who  will 
ieventually  deliver  us  from  the  tyrant's  hand. 
This  day  of  darkness  will  not  last  u>rever— even 
now  the  clouds  are  rollinff  away,  and  soon  in  our 
own  quiet  home  we  shall  agam  enjov  all  that 
sweet  peace  we  used  to  know  before  the  foe  in- 
vaded our  land— aye,  and  far  more,  my  love," 
he  added,  as  his  dark  eye  flashed  witnapatriot'a 
fire,  *^  for  we  shall  then  be  free,  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  proud  oppressor.  Bear  o^Jyet 
a  little  while,  and  this  glorious  boon  will  be  ours. 
Set  the  prize  for  which  we  now  suffer,  before 
you,  it  will  nerve  your  fainting  spirit,  and  teach 
you  still  to  support  present  inconveniences  for 
future  good— jres,  cheer  up  love,  and  let  me  bare 
one  of  your  bright  and  happy  siniies.  I  shall  re- 
turn to-morrow  evening,  with  the  blessine  of 
God,  to  tell  yon  how  the  enemy  has  been  de&af- 
ed,  and  to  spend  a  few  quiet  mippy  days  in  your 
company.  Helen,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  who 
then  entered  the  room,  ^  take  good  care  or^your 
mother  to-day ;  she  is  not  welL  and  I  commeDd 
her  to  vou.  knowing  that  I  could  not  place  her 
in  kinder  nands." 

That  influence  which  we  have  said  Mr.  Cald- 
well possessed  over  the  minds  of  bis  parishioners, 
was  ever  felt  still  more  strongly  by  nis  wife.  His 
voice  bad  chased  away  those  phantoms  of  dark- 
ness and  dread  which  had  brooded  over  her  sonl. 
She  raised  her  head  from  his  shoolder,  and  her 
pale  cheek  resumed  its  natural  color— a  tint  of 
the  softest,  tenderest  pink.  Her  meek  and  dove- 
like eves  wore  a  composed  expression  as  she 
lifted  her  babe  from  tne  floor,  on  which  it  was 
plaving,  and  called  on  him  to  give  it  a  farewell 
embrace;  yet  her  lip  quivered  as  he  again 
pressed  it  on  leaving  ner,  although  a  strong  ef- 
fort prevented  her  husband's  witnessing  her  agi- 
tation. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  the  British  forces 
commenced  their  march  throu^  the  village. 
Mrs.  Caldwell  shrunk  from  the  si^t,  and  found 
it  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  be  obliged  to  expose 
herself  to  the  view  of  her  country's  and  her  nns- 
band's  inveterate  enemies ;  yet,  had  she  done 
otherwise,  she  knew  the  house  would  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  under  the  plea  of  its  containing 
rebels  to  nis  majesty.  Still  they  passed  onwardL 
while  she  often  saw  her  place  m  refuge  pointed 
at  with  menacing  looks,  while  the  name  of  her 
husband  was  murmuredwith  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions. 

''Mother!  mother!'*  said  Helen,  who,  al- 
diough  shielded  from  observatioo,  heard  their 
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expresskms  as  they  passed  along,  '*  I  cannot 
hear  this  and  not  hate  these  men,  althoagh  my 
father  warns  me  of  the  wickedness  of  domg  so. 
What  has  he,  so  kind,  so  good,  so  amiahle,  so 
bencFolent,  what  has  he  done  to  deserve  it  ?" 

**  He  has  done  nothing,  my  child,"  replied  the 
agitated  mother,  **  but  endeavored 'to  arouse  a 
scorned  and  trampled  land  to  cast  aside  shackles 
toogrievoastobeoorne;  and  oh.  Helen!  though 
1  do  not  hate  them,  yet,  when  I  hear  my  good 
and  noble  husband  cursed  and  execrated,  my 
heart  rises  as  it  should  not  Let  me  retire  to 
implore  forgiveness  for  this  sin,  and  like  my  Di- 
vine Master,  pray  for  blessings  on  the  head  of 
those  who  hate  and  persecute  us." 

Thus  saying,  she  arose  from  her  seat  and  left 
the  room.  Upon  her  return,  although  absent 
but  a  short  time,  Helen  perceived  the  voice  of 
peace  had  calmed  her  soul's  commotion.  She 
had  been  communing  with  the  Deity,  and  the 
efiect  of  that  interview  was  yet  visible  upon  her 
oouniraance.  Meet  preparation  for  the  dread 
and  awful  hour  approaching !  The  God  in  whom 
6om  early  youth  she  trusted,  in  compassion  had 
strengthened  her  soul,  and  was  preparing  her 
spirit  for  the  conflict  her  feeble  nature  was  soon 
to  pass  through.  The  maid  entering  with  the 
infant  to  receive  its  maternal  nourishment,  she 
took  it  in  her  arms  to  perform  this  interesting 
office — ah !  how  little  aid  she  suppose  for  the 
last  time !  But  at  that  moment,  as  sue  sat  full  of 
fife  and  health,  the  curtain  between  her  and  the 
eternal  world  was  soon  to  fall.  Having  returned 
the  unconscious  infant  to  its  nurse's  arms,  she 
was  in  the  act  of  readjusting  her  handkerchief, 
when  a  ball  from  the  musket  of  a  British  soldier, 
who  bad  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  person  through 
the  window,  pierc^  her  bosom,  and  the  blood  of 
the  martyr  mmgling  with  the  milk  of  the  mother, 
poured  itself  forth  m  a  united  stream  at  the  feet 
of  the  afiri^ted  nurse.  Her  screams  brought 
ID  the  terrifed  Helen  from  the  next  room,  to  be- 
hoU  her  mother  gasping  in  death,  and  to  hear 
her  pallid  lips  utter,  *^  Forgive  them  Father! 
my  Saviour !  my  husband  !  my  children !"  and 
the  p«re  spirit  new  from  pain  and  grief  to  the 
bosom  of  Its  God.  Helen,  with  a  thrill  of  con- 
vulsive horror,  stooped  to  raise  the  motionless 
lody,  but  when  she  saw  that  life  was  indeed  ex* 
tiDCt,  she  uttered  one  cry  of  agony,  and  stood 
mute  and  stiH  as  the  lifeless  remains  before  her, 
with  a  gaze  so  vacant  that  the  attention  of  those 
aroood  was  drawn  from  the  mother  to  the  daugh- 
ter. The  children  crowded  into  the  room  with 
rivieks  and  exclamations.the  soldiers  surround- 
ed that  house  of  death  witJi  oaths  the  most  terri- 
fic, and  threats  of  burning  it  to  the  ground ; 
while  some  of  the  neighbors,  hearing  a  confused 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  forgetting  their 
icrror  of  the  British,  ran  to  the  relieT  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

"  Helen,  dear  Helen,"  exclaimed  a  young  man 
of  about  eighteen,  entering  the  room,  ^'  hasten 
with  rtie  fipcwn  this  scene  of  horror  and  cruelty.— 
Your  mother's  precious  remains  will  be  attended 
to.  Do  not  stay  here,  they  are  firing  the  house. 
Let  me  csonduct  >ou  and  the  children  to  my 
aunt's— come,  come,  there  is  no  time  to  lose,"  he 
said,  as  he  drew  her  towards  the  door.  At  this 
she  raised  her  eyes,  and  he  started  at  the  fearful 


expression  they  wore.  He  saw  her  mind  had 
forsaken  her,  and  motioning  to  two  men,  who 
had  entered  with  a  middle-aged  woman,  his  aunt, 
to  bear  the  corpse  to  their  lu>use,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  he  took  the  frighted  infant  in 
his  arms,  and  leading  Helen  by  the  hand,  who 
made  no  resistance,  towaixis  the  door,  left  Mrs. 
Wade  and  the  nurse  to  collect  the  other  helpless 
little  ones  and  follow  him.  Indeed  they  had  no 
time  to  lose,  for  the  house  had  already  been  set 
on  fire;  but  even  tlie  ruffian  band  seemed  to 
shrink  back  from  the  group  which  emerged 
through  the  door.  The  men  oearing  the  bleed- 
ing corse,  Alfred  Wade  holding  in  his  arms  the 
motherless  infant,  and  leading  the  passive  Helen, 
whose  appearance  was  indeed  awful,  for  h^ 
raven  hair  was  saturated  with  her  mother's  blood, 
as  it  flowed  over  her  shoulders  in  wild  confusion, 
dying  the  white  dress  she  wore ;  while  her  face 
of  a  ghastly  paleness,  was  streaked  with  the 
same  dark  ana  fearful  hue.  The  other  orphans, 
screaming  with  affright,  clung  to  Mrs.  Wade, 
as  they  passed  through  the  crowd  of  soldiers ; 
while  Alfred's  expressive  face  told  the  horror 
and  detestation  be  felt  for  them.  It  appeared  as 
if  he  too  was  to  be  a  victim,  for  the  gun  of  one  of 
them  was  levelled  at  the  breast  of  the  young  re- 
bel, when  an  officer,  who  proved  to  be  General 
Tryon,  called  upon  dim  to  desist ;  and  approach- 
ing Alfred,  expressed  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  offered  his  services  to  procure  the 
distressed  group  any  assistance  in  his  power.  A 
bitter  smile  curled  the  proud  lips  of  Alfred  Wade: 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  deep  and  mournful 
agony,  as  raising  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  "  Can 
ye  bring  back  life  to  the  dead  ?  Can  ye  restore 
to  these  helpless  ones  their  mother?"  At  the 
name  of  mother,  a  wild  and  troubled  expression 
crossed  the  vacant  face  of  Helen.  She  gave  an 
enquiring  look  at  the  General  as  she  repeated 
after  Alfred,  "Can  ye  give  me  back  my  mother?" 
and  it  passed  away,  leaving  that  face  lately  so 
glowing  and  brilliant,  cold  and  unimpassioned  as 
tne  chisselled  marble. 

"  This  too  is  the  work  of  your  followers,"  ex- 
claimed Alfred,  as  his  eye  flashed  fiercely, "  her 
mind  is  gone,shattered,  destrojred— oh,  England! 
EnglancT !  there  is  retributive  justice  on  high !" 

The  General  looked  sad  but  displeased: 
"  Young  man,"  he  said, "  I  make  due  aUowance 
for  the  excited  state  of  your  feelings,  but  know, 
a  commander  oAen  deplores  the  excesses  of  his 
soMiery,  and  would  check  them  were  he  able. — 
Pass  on ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  exercise 
more  prudence  in  the  expression  of  your  senti 
ments  before  an  infuriated  army." 

Alfred  bowed  his  head,  and  the  afflicted  little 
company,  with  all  that  was  mortal  of  her  who 
was  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  glory,  were  soon 
sheltered  within  the  oeichboriog  bouse  wc  have 
spc^en  of,  while  that  which  had  for  a  few  days 
past  afforded  them  a  place  of  refuge,  was  ero* 
long  a  black  and  smoking  pile  of  ruins. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  his  separation 
from  his  family  that  Mr.  Caldwell  turned  his  face 
homeward.  An  engagement  had  taken  place 
between  the  British  and  AmericaiT  armies,  in 
which  the  former  were  driven  back,  and  as  they 
retraced  their  footsteps,  their  course  was  marked 
by  the  destruction  of  8phga^^J^|g^^^parch 
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}iad  hitherto  spiired.  Entering  the  village  of 
Elizabeth,  they  set  fire  to  the  cnurch  of  which 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  pastor,  and  as  they  passed  on, 
looked  back  witli  demoniac  satisfaction  at  the 
ascending  flames,  cursing  its  p>atriotic  pastor 
with  their  profane  lips.  He,  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeded onward,  if^norant  of  the  dark  events 
which  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  With, 
melancholy  feelings  he  beheld  the  desolated  fields 
and  burning  farm-houses,  with  other  marks  of 
the  destroyer's  footsteps.  Sick  of  blood ,  loathing 
the  horrors  of  war,  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  the 
God  he  served,  and  prayed  him  to  end  the  dread- 
ful struggle  and  rescue  his  oppressed  and  strick- 
en country.  Meanwhile,  the  thoughts  of  home, 
of  wife  and  children,  to  be  enjoved,  at  least  for  a 
few  days,  came  across  his  soul  and  soothed  its 
tumults.  True,  the  dark  and  unusual  forebodings 
of  his  Hannah  sometimes  entered  his  mind,  but 
he  soon  banished  such  gloomy  ideas, anticipating 
her  gentle  smile—her  cordial  welcome~4ier  low 
and  fervent  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  return. 
He  saw  his  Helen's  bright  and  deepening  color, 
as  she  hastened  to  meet  nim,  and  the  noisy  salute 
of  the  little  group  as,  aroused  fVom  their  sleep, 
they  climbed  his  knees  with  clamorous  joy.  A 
feeung  of  horror  came  over  him  when  he  beheld 
the  house  in  which  he  supposed  he  had  left  them 
securely  sheltered.  No  trace  of  his  family  was 
visible,  as  he  approached  the  habitation  of  his 
neighbor,  Wade,  to  enquire  concerning  them. 
All  around  was  still  as  death,  yet,  through  the 
low  windows  of  the  kitchen,  he  beheld  moving 
groups,  and  more  than  once  fancied  that,  amidst 
other  figures,  he  discerned  the  loved  one  of  his 
Hannah.  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  rais- 
ing the  latch ,  entered  the  kitchen.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
door ;  he  turned  around,  and  upon  beholding  Mr. 
Caldwell,  without  any  sign  of  recognition,  moved 
forward,  passing  through  an  opposite  door  to  an 
inner  chamber.  His  eye  in  an  mstant  then  took 
in  every  occupant  of  the  room ;  his  failing  heart 
discerned  the  absence  of  her,  the  first  looked  for, 
the  earliest  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  He  saw 
Helen  sitting  on  a  low  chair  with  the  infant 
sleeping  on  her  lap.  As  he  entered,  she  raised 
her  heavy  eyes,  and  then  with  a  cry  of  aj^ny, 
hid  her  race  upon  the  babe  she  was  homing. 
That  look  told  a  fearful  tale :  then  he  knew  that 
something,  even  beyond  his  heaviest  fears,  had 
occurred.  What  could  it  be,  that  in  three  days 
could  have  cast  such  a  shadow  over  that  sunny 
brow,  blanched  that  glowing  cheek,  and  quench- 
ed the  radiance  of  that  laughing  eye  ?  He  heard 
the  mournful  cry  of  mamma !  mamma !  from  his 
little  Anna,  who,  shrinking  in  a  corner  from  all 
around,  seemed  to  refuse  to  be  comforted.  That 
tender  mother,  so  prompt  to  answer  the  little 
loved  one's  call,  where  was  she?  Mrs.  Wade 
rose  from  a  table  where  she  was  giving  the  oth- 
er children  their  supper,  with  a  look  of  sorrow 
amd  of  pity,  which  confirmed  all  that  had  been 
previously  told  him.  He  could  command  himsel  f 
no  longer,  but  speechless  and  unnerved  he  sunk 
into  a  chair.  Mrs.  Wade  wrung  her  huinds— 
"  Our  pastor!  our  beloved  pastor!  now  can  I  tell 
you  ?  how  will  you  bear  it  ?"  while  a  piercing 
shriek  from  Helen,  went  like  an  electric  flaan 
through  his  frame;  ho  sprung  upon  hit  feet — 


"  Shew  her  to  me— do  nol  keep  me  longer  in  sus- 
pense— ^tell  me  the  worst." 

With  unsteady  steps  Alfred  approached  from 
an  opposite  apartment  He  had  always  been 
dear  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  most  of  his  educatioo 
had  been  received  beneath  bis  roof.  His  love 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  childlike,  while 
Helen  had  ever  been  his  heart's  idol.  He  took 
the  coH  hand  of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  said,  with  a 
quiverixig  lip,  *^  Do  you,  dearest  friend,  remem- 
ber the  illustrious  example  of  submission  to  God, 
you  on  the  last  Sabbath  presented  before  yoor 
people  ?  He  said, '  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  though  stripped  of  oZ/.' "  His  full  heart 
could  utter  no  more,  it  relieved  itself  in  sobs  and 
tears.  The  smitten  husband  groaned  in  agony, 
again  he  uttered,  *'  Shew  her  to  me,"  and  .fifred 
supported  his  steps  to  the  room,  where  his  eyes 
beheld  all  that  his  heart  had  foretold.  He  sazed 
in  silence  upon  that  pallid  cheek,  so  latelv  flush- 
ed with  life ;  he  kissed  those  lips,  whose  hue  the 
spoiler  had  so  fearfully  changed;  his  excited, 
overwrousht  feelings  who  can  attempt  to  paint. 
We  would  draw  a  veil  over  that  s^enm  and  sa- 
cred scene. 

That  miserable  night  his  solitt^ry  watch  was 
held  beside  the  corpse  of  her  who  in  life  had 
ever  been  ^  the  rainbow  of  his  sight,"  and  the 
next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  amidst  the  lamen- 
tations of  all  who  had  known  her,  the  loved  and 
lovely  victim  was  committed  to  the  dust 

From  the  day  that  this  sad  and  awful  event 
occurred,  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  feelings 
of  Alfred  Wade.  He  had  hitherto  remained  at 
home,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  although  at  times,  a  hero's  spirit  was 
awakened  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  join  the 
devoted  band  who  counted  not  iSeir  lives  dear 
to  them,  so  that  their  country  might  be  rescued 
from  its  thraldom.  But  he  now  determined  to 
cast  aside  all  ties  that  would  detain  him,  gird  oo 
the  sword,  and  either  live  in  a  country  free  from 
the  oppressor's  chain^  or  perish  in  its  defence. 

'^  'Tliou  hast  not  died  m  vain,"  said  the  be- 
reaved husband,  when  Alfred  poured  forth  the 
feelings  of  his  young  and  ardent  heart,  to  his 
early  friend,  with  the  cause  which  brought  them 
into  exercise,  "  thy  blood,  oh,  my  sainted  love  i 
was  not  spilled  for  naught.  I  regret  not  the  sa- 
crifice, if  such  be  the  results,  my  Calher  and  my 
God !  My  bruised  heart  well  nigh  murmured  at  * 
the  blow  that  proved  me  unto  agony ;  but  now  I 
bow  unto  thy  decree— yes,  thou  shalt  go  forth, 
and  the  god  of  battle  be  thy  succor  and  support 
Oh,  Alfred !  ours  is  a  sacred  and  a  hohr  cause ; 
'tis  not  alone  ourcivil  liberties  for  which  we  con- 
tend, but  for  those  religious  ones,  so  dear  to  the 
christian  heart.  Know  ye  not,  that  the  proad 
nation  which  oppresses  us,  would— oh  union  roost 
abhorred ! — bind  the  church  fast  to  the  wheels 
of  state  ?  But  it  will  not  be ;  more  faithful  blood 
must  flow ;  but  God  has  destined  our  country  to 
be  the  abode  of  religious  freedom— a  refuge  for 
those  who  serve  him  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  I 
look  to  future  years  and  behold  our  children 
worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers,under  their 
'  own  vine  and  figtree,'  with  none  to  disturb  or 
make  them  afraid.— Yes,"  he  centinued,  kind- 
ling with  a  prophet's  fire,  **  America,  like  a  state- 
ly and  weU-nourished  tree,  shall  spread  out  her 
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ample  branidies,  offering  rci)ose  and  protectkm 
from  the  storms  of  persecution,  to  every  nation 
and  people  under  heaven.  She  shall  be  the  bnl- 
warK  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Liberty 
sbsdl  receive  a  new  impulse  from  our  success — 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  lighting  her 
torch  at  our  altars,  shall  kindle  up  a  kindred 
fire  amonff  the  slumbering  and  degraded  people 
of  oar  fatEer  land*" 

From  that  time,  the  name  of  Alfred  Wade  was 
coupled  with  all  that  was  valiant  and  magnani- 
mous; while  be  and  his  excellent  preceptor, 
eadi  in  their  different  sphere,  had  but  one  object 
in  view— the  rescue  of  their  country  from  tyran- 
ny and  thraldom.  Mr.  Caldwell's  children  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  the  horrors  of  war 
were  known  but  from  report,  and  where  their 
mother  bad  often  been  solicited  to  take  refuge ; 
bat  who,  in  (he  derotion  of  her  soul  to  her  hus- 
band, bad  refused  the  oSer. 

It  was  a  dreary  night  on  the  93d  of  November, 
1781,  that  two  persons  were  discovered  in  a  tem- 
porary shed,  erected  for  a  sentry  box,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  two  miles  from  the  village.  The 
one  was  a  sulky,  dogged-looking  man,  of  short 
stature,  who  sat  with  h&  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  conceal  their  expression,  near  a  rough 
table,  on  which  burned  a  feeble  li^t  The  om- 
er,  who  stood  beside  him,  carrier  in  his  dress 
and  manner,  an  air  of  assumed  smartness,  while 
his  face  bore  deep  traces  of  hardened  and  deter- 
mined vUlaoy.  He  was  a  dark  hearted  refugee, 
who  thirsted  for  the  patriots*  blood,  and  who 
held  in  his  hand  a  well  filled  purse,  the  fruits  of 
treachery. 

^  Let  your  eye  glance  on  this,  my  good  fellow," 
said  he,  holding  it  near  the  face  of  the  other, 
**  pure  jBritish  gold—freely  given  for  a  trifling 
service." 

^  A^e,  aye,  the  gold  is  weU  enough,  but  there's 
Ibe  price  you*d  make  me  pay  for  it." 

"  The  price,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  with 
a  laugh,  *^(he  price  of  your  soul  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, but  hark  ye,  Wilson,  a  rascal  like  you 
should  have  got  past  all  that." 

*^  Rascal  as  I  am.  Holmes,  remember  that  it 
was  you  and  the  like  of  you^  that  made  me  so, 
hnd  now  that  you've  got  me  m  vour  power,  you 
esmect  me  to  commit  every  deea  that's  black  and 
cvu^r  your  convenience." 

**  Yes.  we  have  you  in  our  power,  sure  enough ," 
said  Holmes,  ^  and  'tis  vain  to  think  of  resistixig 
now,  so  remember,  that  if  you  take  true  aim  your 
fortune's  made,  but,  if  not,  you  know  the  conse- 
quence." 

^  But  how  do  you  know  he  will  certainly  be 
down  to-morrow?"  said  Wilson  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  was  eved  by  Holmes,  with  all 
tiie  passions  of  the  infernal  regions  working  in 
his  face. 

A  horrible  oath  burst  from  the  refugee  as  he 
answered,**  How  do  I  know  ?  That's  no  business 
of  yours — it  is  enou^  for  you  to  do  what  I  bid 
you.  He  will  be  down,  I  tell  you,  after  that  Miss 
Franklin,  who  comes  from  New  York  to-morrow 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  I  hate  her  next  to  him, 
and  wish  you  could  settle  matters  with  both  at 
flie  same  tune." 
More  conversation  of  this  kind  passed  between 
14* 


these  wretches,  which  we  will  not  sully  our  pa- 
ges by  repeating.  It  was  settled  that  the  active 
patriot,  whose  sagacity  had  so  often  thwarted 
the  counsels  of  the  refugee,  should  be  despatched 
by  the  same  death  which  removed  his  wife  but 
little  more  than  a  year  before,  and  Wilson,  Ju- 
das-like, received  the  price  of  innocent  blood. 

it  was  indeed  true,  as  Holmes  had  by  some 
means  ascertained,  that  Miss  Franklin,  the  be- 
loved friend  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  was  on  the  ensu- 
ing day  to  come  over  to  EUzabethtown  Point, 
and  that  Mr.  Caldwell  was  there  to  meet  and 
conduct  her  to  the  village.  She  was  one  of  those 
females  who,  as  Gordon  in  his  History  of  the 
revolution,  remarics,  *' Shewed  amazing  forti- 
tude and  the  strongpt  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  their  country— who  even  visited  prison-ships, 
and  other  places  of  confinement,  to  solace  their 
suffering  countrymen." 

One  (3  those  bright  examples,  of  which  Ameri- 
ca at  that  time  furnished  many,  who  aroused  by 
the  distressed  situation  of  their  country, 
— "  Put  oa 
Coarage  and  faith,  and  generous  conatmicy. 
Even  as  a  breast -plate,  and  went  serenely  forth 
B  ndinf  the  warnor*8  wotinda,  and  bearing  freflh. 
Cool  draughts  to  feverish  hp».^ 

To  our  prisoners  in  New  York  she  had  been 
indeed  an  angel  of  merev.  Many  a  wounded 
soldier  had  died  blessing  the  gentle  hand  that  al- 
leviated his  sufferings,  wad  even  shrunk  not  from 
beside  his  miserable  bed  during  the  awful  strug- 
gles of  dissolving  nature. 

The  dajr  that  me  murderous  act  was  to  be  per- 
petrated, is  said  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  md 
and  mournful  omens.  It  was  with  ancestors  of 
the  writer  that  Mr.  Caldwell  spent  the  previouii 
night,  and  the  lady  awoke  her  husband  at  day<- 
ligbt,  with  the  account  of  a  dark  and  feanul 
dream  that  had  disturbed  her  repose.  It  wis  all 
indistinct,  but  there  were  troubled  faces,  and 
wailings  of  blood ;  and  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion made  on  her  mind  by  it,  that  she  arose  from 
her  bed  and  called  up  her  household,  who  beard 
her  dream  related  with  all  that  superstitious  awe 
which  troubled  times  engend^.*  At  breakout 
it  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Caldwell, who  remarked, 
**It  was  singular  that  his  dream  should  have  been 
of  such  a  different  nature,  for  they  were  of  angel- 
faces  and  celestial  songs,  which  soothed  his  spi- 
rit into  a  frame  it  had  not  known  during  the  last 
sad  year." 

At  noon  he  left  the  village,  on  such  a  daj  as 
our  November  often  produces.  The  storm  of  the 
preceding  night  had  ceased— a  dead  and  silenC 
heaviness  loaded  the  air,  pressing  upon  the  spi- 
rits with  an  unnatural  weight,  while  masses  of 
dark  ckrads  obscured  the  sl^  and  cast  a  melan- 
choly shadow  over  the  landscape.  When  Bftiv 
Caldwell  reached  the  Point,  he  found  Miss 
Franklin  sJready  arrived,  and  after  placing  her 
in  his  carriage,  returned  for  her  trunk.  Tlie 
eye  of  the  murderer  was  upon  his  victim ;  as  Bfr. 
Caldwell  stooped  to  raise  the  trunk,  Wilson  ex- 
claiming, as  a  veil  for  his  meditated  treachery, 
^'  you  have  contraband  goods  there"— levelled  ma 


*The  dream  of  the  lady,  and  its  effects  upon  her  mind 
occurred  exactly  as  related. 
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musket  and  fired.  The  ball  was  true ;  it  entered 
his  side  near  to  the  heart,  and  his  blood  gushed 
forth,  bathing  the  ground  where  he  fell,  and  bear- 
ing testimony  against  the  traitor.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  small  partv  of  Americans  being 
near,  Wilson  was  arrested  without  a  struggle, 
appearing  petrified  with  horror  at  the  murderous 
act  he  bad  committed.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct, 
and  Mr.  Caldwell  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  yilla]?e,  and  placed  in 
the  house  of  one  of  hisparishidners.  A  surgeon 
was  sent  for  who,  after  mspecting  his  wound,  pro- 
nounced it  a  mortal  one :  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  shadows  of  the  eternal  world  were 
fast  gathering  around  th^  dying  man : 
**  The  aiigel  of  the  Covenant 
Had  come,  and  Hiithful  to  hii  promiae.  stood 
Prepared  to  walk  with  him  throufh  death's  dark  vale.** 
His  work  was  done— -he  was  abont  to  throw  off 
the  load  which  others  had  yet  to  sustain.  That 
high  heart  would  soon  cease  to  beat,  and  those 
eloquent  lips  be  sealed  in  death. — He  begged  to 
be  raised,  and  like  the  last  notes  of  the  dymgbird 
.10  often  told  in  song,  his  parting  exhortation  was 
more  impressiFe  than  any  preceding  one. 

We  have  said  the  day  was  gloomy,  but  at  its 
close  the  clouds  were  siiddenly  dispersed,  and  a 
flood  of  glory  from  the  setting  sun,  poured  itself 
through  the  window,  illuminating  eyery  object 
in  the  room  and  casting  a  halo  around  the  expir- 
ing patriot 

^  I  die,  but  God  shall  be  with  you,"  said  he, 
"  see  you  not  this  token  of  deliFerance  ?  Even 
so  shall  the  Sun  of  Liberty  burst  forth  from  the 
clouds  which  obscure  it,  and  my  country  shall 
rejoice  in  its  beams.  Farewell !  carry  mv  bles- 
sing and  forgiveness  to  him  who  thirsted  for  my 
blood ;  and  now  I  yield  me  into  thy  hands  oh, 
thou  Redeemer  of  sinners!  my  hope  and  my  sal- 
vation I"  His  voice  failed.  Calm  on  the  iKWom 
of  his  Grod  his  soul  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  those 
who  beheld  that  parting  smile,  that  look  oi  love 
and  peace,  learned  that  death  was  not  that  ap- 
palling thing  it  had  before  appeared. 

Deep,  deep  was  the  wound  made  by  his  loss  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  had  known  him.  The  house 
was  crowded  night  and  day  by  those  who  would 
gaze  once  more  upon  that  face  and  form  so  ve- 
nerated and  beloved,  and  when  the  hour  came  to 
consign  the  body  to  its  narrow  house,  it  was  not 
alone  a  family,  but  a  town,  a  state,  a  country, 
mingling  their  lamentations  and  raisins  their 
united  voices,  cTyinst^  *'  Alas !  alas !  myfather ! 
the  chariots  of  Israel^  and  the  horsemen  thereof.*' 
He  sleeps  in  the  village  church  yard  of  Eliza- 
beth, beside  die  wife  of  his  youth.  Sacred  and 
holy  spot!  how  often  have  I  sat  upon  the  dark 
and  mossj  stone  which  covers  their  grave,  and 
wept  their  cruel  fate— ^  fate  so  singular,  that  if 
it  were  not  a  well  attested  historieeJ  fact,  one 
would  scarcely  believe  it  any  thing  more  than  a 
fiction  of  the  imagination.  The  God  who  has 
said  that  *^  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  not  be 
forsaken/*  remembered  the  orphans  when  he 
took  their  parents.  After  the  war  terminated 
Helen  became  the  wife  of  the  noble  Alfred. — 
The  benevolent  Lafayette  adopted  the  eldest  son 
and  educated  him  with  parental  care,  wliile  the 
other  children  formed  connexions  of  the  happiest 


kind,  and  were  often  cited  by  the  good  people  of 
Elizabeth,  as  examples  of  providential  care. 
Their  descendants  are  among  some  of  the  most 
respected  families  in  New  Jersey,  and  they  will 
bear  me  witness  that  the  leading  facts  in  this 
simple  narrative  are  Uterally  true. 

I^eace  to  thine  ashes,  thou  martvr  in  a  holy 
cause!  Thy  name  shall  be  embalmed  in  our 
hearts,  white  the  remembrance  of  thy  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  shall  teach  us  more  highly  to 
value  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  more  grateful- 
ly to  bless  the  hand  which  bestows  them. 


Written  for  the  Casket. 
THK  9iLXOIf'S  DUtGB. 

**The  Saxons  worshipped  Woden,  whom  their  believed 
to  be  the  aooestor  of  dieir  princes,  and  the  god  of  wat: 
they  fancied  if  they  obtained  the  favour  of  this  divinity, 
by  their  valour,  they  should  be  admitted  after  death,  into 
his  hatt;  and  ahoold  satiate  tbsioselves  with  wine  from  ^s 
skulls  of  their  enenues.** 

fVom  the  spirit  lanJ,  the  spirit  land, 

A  solemn  voice  I  hear. 
By  its  warning  tone,  the  i<7  hand 

Of  death,  i  know  is  near. 
My  martial  brethren  soon  willsigb. 
Dim  is  the  warrior^s  flashing  eje. 
Prepare  him  for  the  bier. 

I  sorrow  not  to  leave  the  earth 

By  spring  in  pomp  array'd. 
The  cottage  with  the  parent  hearth. 

The  glen,  and  wild- wood  shade. 
Where  oft  in  childhood's  glowing  hours. 
In  search  of  butterflies  and  flowers. 

With  gleeful  heart  1  stray*d. 

Though  dying  in  the  mom  of  life, 

I  wear  the  laurel  wreath, 
For  often  in  the  field  ot  strife, 

I  dared  the  stroko  of  death. 
The  foe  will  long  rcmeniber  me. 
And  glorious  my  reward  will  be. 

When  1  resign  my  breath. 

From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  grave. 

Some  spirit  will  me  call. 
To  dwell  forever  with  the  brave. 

in  Woden*8  golden  hall! 
The  goblet  fashioned  from  the  skull. 
Of  rosy  nectar  always  full. 

Will  grace  the  festival. 

The  warrior's  eye  doth  ever  there 

New  scones  o€  bliss  behold. 
And  vrarbiing  birds  of  plumage  rare, 

Tbeir  starry  wings  unfold. 
The  gentle  sephyr  ever  brings 
Rich  music  from  the  breathmg  strings 

Of  shinmg  harps  of  gold. 

When  I  am  dead,  my  friends  rqoioe. 

From  childiah  tears  reftain. 
For  soon  from  Woden's  hall,  a  voice 

Will  rend  death's  icy  chain. 
And  I  shall  live  in  endless  bliss, 
And  never  in  a  world  like  this 
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Prom  thd  Satordajr  Eveoinc  Poat 

Periodical  Literature. 

Probably  at  no  previous  time  has  there  been  so 
many  good  periodicals  projected  and  in  existence,  aa 
at  the  preeent  time ;  the  whole  country  is  filled  with 
prospectuaes.  and  the  public  is  somewfiat  puzzled  to 
decide  whicn  or  what  to  take,  where  the  field  is  so 
ample.  For  ourselves,  we  are  glad  to  see  this  acces- 
son  of  co-laborers  in  the  field.  Periodical  Itierature 
has  assumed  a  new  stamp  within  a  few  years;  it  has 
risen  in  character  most  surprisiagly ;  that  it  has  arrived 
at  its  ultmiatum  of  excellence,  we  do  not  believe, 
though  it  may  have  now  come  to  a  j;oint  which  will 
not  be  exceeded  for  8orae|rear8. 

Our  cofemporary  of  the  Nadonal  Gazette,  for  whoae 
opimoiia  in  the  main  we  entertain  respect,  ventured 
the  other  day  to  lav  his  veto  upon  the  plan  proposed 
in  Booion,  of  republishing  Blackwood  and  toe  New 
Monthly  Ma^Bomes.  giving  it  as  his  dictum,  that  native 
productions  should  Iwve  the  preference,  and  be  exdu- 
nvely  patronized.  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  the 
American  people  have  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt 
any  such  system.— They  already,  we  are  tokL  import 
Bi^liiih  periodicals  to  an  amount  exceeding  $12,000, 
and  the  trade  has  of  late  increased.  Why  uiould  not 
oar  own  publishers,  printen,  and  paper^-makera.  be 
benefitted  when  they  can,  aa  in  the  instance  we  snail 
preaeotly  mendon,  nimish  the  same  matter  at  half  the 
forei^  price,  and  make  a  profit  too. 

It  ifl  wron^  to  endeavor  to  forestall  the  market  with 
our  own  penodical&  unless  they  are  good  aa  the  fo- 
reign, and  suoply  oi  themselves  all  our  wanta.  Let 
the  best,  and  tiKMe  most  adapted  to  our  wants,  have  a 
dunce  at  least  of  succeeding,  and  our  own,  if  they 
axe  not  aa  good  and  as  cheap,  smk  into  oblivion.  EL 
tablidi  free  trade  in  literature  at  least,  that  we  may 
have  the  advantages  which  always  r^ult  from  com- 
pedtion  in  the  raamifacture  of  the  domestic  article. — 
If  truth  is  elicited—if  usefiil  measures  are  ui^ged—if 
sound  taste  in  literature  is  enforced — or  if  information 
of  a  valuable  kind  is  imparted,  let  us  have  it  all.  Cheap- 
neaa  is  now  the  watchword,  and  one  efiect  of  compe- 
tition has  already  been  to  reduce  prices  more  than  one 
hal£  E^rery  man  in  the  country  can  now  afiford  to 
have  bia  newspaper.  He  actually  gets  more  by  three 
times  for  hk  money,  than  he  did  formerly^  and  further 
competition  will  result  in  his  getting  it  twice  as  good ; 
but  tnis  is  not  to  be  brought  about  oy  any  system  of 
exclusion.  The  disaemination  of  journals  ofall  kinds, 
will  bring  out  tbe  talent  of  the  country,  which,  but  for 
them,  would  have  lain  dormant.  We  nuist  not  indulge 
further  on  this  topic  to^y.  We  have  a  word  to  say 
on  the  project  ofMr.  Condy  Raguet,  which  hasjust 
been  pat  in  effect  by  the  republication  of  the  West^ 
minster  and  Foreign  Quarteriy  Reviews,  two  of  the 
beat  quarteriy  journals  of  London.  These  works 
would  coat,  to  iniport,  at  least  six  dollars  each.  Mr. 
Raguet  reprints  them  both  fbr/ee  doUan.  where  they 

Sto  the  same  address,  or  separately  for  three  dollars, 
sre  ia  cheapness  and  excellence  combined ;  they  are 
valuable  to  all  who  cannot  procure  books  entircL  and 
to  the  literary  will  become  indispenaable.  The  West- 
ounater,  just  printed,  is  uncommonly  rich  in  valuable 
aniclee;  one  on  **  Journalism,**  strikes  us  aspanicu- 
laily  excellent.  Tbe  writer  in  his  arguments  on 
the  grounda,  that  to  be  coimected  with  a  newspaper 
in  England  ia  discreditabie,  proceeds, 

"  In  France  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  journalist,  is  to 
be  a  person  of  note  ;  to  be  an  editor,  ia  to  beajKrson 
of  accredited  power;  the  tide  of  a  journalist,  implies 
education,  character}  and  perhaps  disinterested  enthu- 
siasm ;  at  any  rate,  m  public  opinion,  a  union  of  re- 
speotable  qusiiitiefl. 

**  *In  France,'  aaya  tbe  imter  on  'JbunuiZtsm,*  *all 
political  men,  all  the  chiete  of  parties,  write  in  tbe 


journals.  In  them  they  acquire  their  popularity, 
through  them  they  attack  the  ministry,  and  by  them 
they  defend  it  when  they  have  got  it  into  tlieir 
own  hands.  In  no  other  part  of  tne  world,  is  the 
combat  between  the  government  and  journalism  so 
fairly  engaged ;  for  where  else  is  the  Press  so  com- 
plctelv  the  representative  of  the  whole  society  ? 

"  The  power  of  journalism  is  acknowledged  on  aU 
hands  to  be  enormous  in  Fiance,  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  it  is  less  in  Ekigland.  Nenwpapers  are  everywhere 
a  neccssaiy  of  life  ;  multit|j4es  of  men  cannot  break- 
fast without  them ;  aherjpreakfast,  other  multitudes  of 
men  resort  to  the  club  and  reading-rooms  &r  their  pe- 
rusal, with  an  appptite  not  ex<^ed  b;^  that  with 
which  the  hard-working  man  aeeka  his  dmner.  Num- 
bers of  peraoaa,  both  of  fortune  and  supposed  educa- 
tioDi  conwne  aolely  by  and  from  the  newspapers ;  imd 
tbe  iMt  of  a  barren  JoumaL  often  astomee  to  individu- 
ala  80  situated,  the  shape  of  a  aerious  mbfortune.  It 
haa  even  been  said,  that  suicidea  have  becoi  committed 
from  a  constant  repetition  of  the  announcement  ^at 
nothing  new  had  occurrad ;  in  oihar  woida,  that  the 
oewapapers  of  tjtfib  day  were  barren.  And  yet  thein- 
strumem  whioh  admimstera  to  the  aupply  of  anappe- 
tite  so  craving,  is  despieeaas  ^n  authority :  Uie  source 
is  hardly  acknowledged^or  wUk a  saeer ;  tne  influenoa 
ia  denied:  and  the  \eiy  individual  wIkmm  whole 
thou£;ht8  have  bean  rooukled  and  directed  by  that 
niormng'a  newspaper,  woukl  utterly  deny  the  souce 
ofhiauiapinuioii.  Hie  minority  ofmon  are  absoUitBhr 
led  by  tbe  joupiala^t the roiyority deny  theirauthon. 
ty  and  are  ashamed  of  their  teaohers.    Whyistbia? 

**  The  present  character  of  the  French  press,  is  ow- 
ing both  to  its  history,  and  to  the  conmtions  under 
which  the  journals  appear. 

^Before  the  Revolution,  Paris  had  but  two  daily 
political  journals,  Uie  Gazette  de  Fiance  and  the  Jour- 
nal  de  Paris.  Oii  the  breaking  out  of  that  event,  nu- 
meroua  sheeta  ofall  kinds  were  publidied,  and  thou^ 
often  summarily  dealt  with,  continued  till  Bonaparte 
assumed  the  rems  of  Kovemment.  Bonaparte  had  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Presa,  and 
he  resolved  upon  subduing  the  power  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. .With  this  view  he  enslaved  on  one  haad,  wmb 
be  dignified  it  on  the  other:  he  seized  the  property  ol 
every  newspaper,  and  in  differont  ways  disooscd  ot  the 
old  proprietors  and  editors.  ^L  Bellroare,  tor  instance, 
ha  sent  as  prefect  of  police  to  Antwerp,  and  poor  M« 
Suard,  the  well-known  academician,  to  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum at  Clarenton,  with  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounda 
per  annum.  Eveiy  newspaper  received  a  new  respon- 
sible  editor  appointed  by  die  government :  and  thus  the 
Press  was  wholly  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  executive.  On 
the  other  hand  Bonaparte  declared  the  non-existence 
of  a  censorship  in  France,  (for  every  paper  had  its  own 
censor,)  and  be  appointed  a  bureau  ae  Pcpinwn  mtb- 
Uque,  The  members  of  this  bureau  were  upwards  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  ingenious  and  popular  wri- 
ters in  France.  Their  duty  was  to  contribute  to  the 
various  newspapers,  such  articles  as  would  conciliate 
public  opinion,— that  «s  to  say,  recommend  the  mea- 
sures and  maxuns  of  the  government  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Press  was  thus  bouiKl  hand  and  foot,  but  then  ita 
chains  were  giMed.  It  was  in  fact  raised  to  be  one  of 
die  departments  of  state,  and  though  its  power  waa 
limited  and  its  beneficence  poisoned,  its  apparent  oon- 
seriuence — its  status  among  professions-— was  greedy 
raised ;  it  in  short  became  honorable  according  to  the 
vulgar  notions  of  honor,  and  though  it  was  a  slave,  it 
was  a  tided  slave,  and  not  at  all  more  slavish  than  me 
senate  or  council  of  five  hundred,  the  bar  or  the  church. 
The  Press,  thus,  was  increased  in  dignity  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  a  powerful  and  eagacioua 
ruler,  while  it  was  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  ita 
natural  prerogative.    If  die  principle  of  the  repreaen- 
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tadon  of  the  people  could  have  been  as  easily  manag. 
ed  and  as  carefuuy  directed  to  the  purposes  of  delusion, 
it  would  have  been  used.  Had  the  newspaper  press  of. 
England  ever  been  openly  adopted  by  the  government, 
had  its  editors  been  appointed  by  the  throne,  and  its 
active  agents  rewarded  with  pensions  and  govern- 
ments; mough  it  would  have  lost  its  hi^est  qualitjf, 
and  for  the  time  the  chief  part  of  its  power,  still  it 
would  have  beeu  exalted  in  pubhc  opinion,  ana  under 
different  eircumstanced '^ght  possibly  have  turned 
this  authority  to  account  ^t  any  rate,  after  it  had 
become  a  habit  with  the  lekding  men  in  France  to 
edit  and  manage  a  morning  newspaper  m  the  bril. 
liant  times  of  the  empire,  it  never  could  by  any  possible 
revolution  or  change,  be  an  occupation  popularly  de- 
preciated.  On  the  contrary,  subsequent  events  have 
been  such  in  France,  as  to  develope  all  the  native 
power  of  the  Press,  while  there  have  been  none  of  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  employment 
The  conididona  under  which  newspaper  publication  has 
taken  place  m  Fhuace  of  late  years,  have  also  mate* 
nally  tended  to  influence  its  character.  It  was  impo8> 
sihle  for  a  jealous  govenunent  to  permit  the  anony- 
mous; and  what  is  more,4he  epoch  at  which  journal* 
ism  burst  into  existence,  was  anjr  thing  but  one  of 
eoncealment  Evety  man  was  aiming  to  influence 
tome  portion  of  his  countrvinen^  and  veas  proud  to 
avow  nis  modve  and  triumoh  in  his  success.  Nadon- 
al  character  has  also  something  to  do  with  the  open- 
ness  of  French  periodical  writmg.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  absence  of  the  anonymous 
materially  influences  the  tone  of  French  newspapers, 
and  that  the  superior  decorum  they  preserve,  is  one 
^^^ause  of  the  estimadonin  which  they  are  held.** 

In  this  country  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  elevatmg 
the  standard  of  literary  producdons ;  but  first  the  edi- 
toiB  must  be  moldpliea  and  taken  from  the  educated 
classes,  or  otherwise  the  veiy  result  that  is  desirable 
will  follow— the  foreign  jounials  conducted  by  talent 
will  swallow  them  up. 

Written  for  the  Casket 
PRINCFTON. 

In  this  critical  situadon,  two  armies,  upon  which  the 
destinies  of  a  whole  continent  r^xraed,  were  within  one 
thousand  yzrdB  of  each  other,  crowded  into  a  small  village, 
and  only  separated  by  a  fbrdable  creek. — Paul  Allen. 
Though  the  stem  watch-word,  **  liberty,**  had  pass'd 
To  every  comer  of  the  western  world ; 
Though  at  oppression  was  the  gauntlet  hurPd, 
And  man  awoke,  as.  if  a  trumpet  blast 
His  ear  had  greeted,  and  impetuous  rushed 
Where  purple  ddes,  from  hoof-tora  bosoms  gushed ; 
Like.l8rael*8  stripling,  almost  weaponless, 
Believing  God  the  patriot's  cause  would  bless. 

There  was  a  time,  a  fearful  hour, 

When  spiritless  despair  held  sway 

In  bosoms,  where  hope's  cherab  ray 

Not  long  befbre  had  power. 

Upon  two  warlike  hosts  opposed, 

Divided  by  a  stream  of  water, 

Whose  wave  bore  evidence  of  slaughter, 

A  natbn*s  destiny  reposed. 

And  the  Briten  thought  the  wearied  foe 

Would  soon  fall  victims  to  their  wrath; 

For  their  feet  left  blood  upon  the  snow, 

And  corpse-strew'd  was  their  path. 

Though  many  had  their  life  drops  poor*d, 

In  the  stem  strife  of  hand  to  hand, 

Gaunt  famine  aided  now  the  swoid 

To  thin  4iat  dauntless  band. 


But  death,  not  suffering,  csn  quench 

The  ardor  of  a  freeman's  soal ; 

And  still,  with  vengeful  gjasp,  they  clench 

In  fleshless,  but  not  nerveless  hands, 

Their  scabbardless  and  drippmg  brands. 

And  see !  how  proudfy  they  unroll 
Their  starry  banner  tolhe  bright  blue  sky, 
As  if 'iwere  pleasure  in  its  shade  to  die. 

*Twas  eve,  and  inardal  sounds  were  borne 

Upon  the  night  wind  sweeping  by, 

Twas  not  the*  thrilling  bugle-hom, 

^or  drum,  uor  battle  cry ; 

But  the  pining  breexe  brought  now  and  then 

The  messur'd  treed  of  marching  men. 

On .'  OB  t  they  come,  no  proud  array 

Of  stiwi-clad  waniors  greets  the  si^t 

No  tossing  plumes  in  the  night  breeze  play. 

No  helmets  glitter  bright. 

But  men  in  rustic  garbs  array'd. 

To  slavery  preferring  death. 

When  struggling  freedom  caU*d  for  aid. 

Had  drawn  the  rusC-encumber'd  blade 

With  ardor  from  its  sheath. 

No  quenchless  thirst  for  ftme 

Caused  the  old  man,  with  hoary  hair. 

The  batde*s  iron  storm  to  dare. 

The  patriot's  holy  flame 

His  bosom  stirr'd.    He  came 

To  conquer,  or  resign  his  breath 

In  die  red  harvest-field  of  death. 

*Twa8  mom,  and  burning  for  the  fight 

Proud  England*s  hirelings  were  advancing. 

With  sabre  drawn  and  charger  prancing ; 

And  though  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 

Far  more  imposing  was  the  heimless  line 

Of  freedom's  rusdc  champions.    The  eye^ 

Prophedc  mirror  of  the  mind  divine ! 

The  purpose  stern  betray'd  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Soon  foe  met  foe,  not  a  bloodless  meeting, 

For  the  bayonet  whh  gore  was  reeking. 

And  the  freeman^  blade  was  dyed 

Purple  widi  life's  bubbling  tide,— 
A  shout  is  heard,  oppression's  cohorts  yield, 
Cer  martyr'd  Mercer  shed  the  tears  of  grief, 
Tlie  laurel  twine  for  Vernon's  matchless  chief. 
Who  saved  his  country  when  he  won  that  field. 


ORieilCAL. 

OOIIB  GBIITIjE  SUSBIP* 

Come,  gende  sleep .'  come  to  these  eyes. 

And  wrap  them  up  in  rest : 
And  let  this  breast  that  inly  mourns, 

In  dreams,  at  least,  be  blest 
But  like  to  nothing  on  this  earth. 

Let  the  sweet  vision  be; 
Or  else  it  must  remembrance  bring 

Of  something  sad  to  me. 
The  master  key  of  all  my  soul 

Hadi  fek  a  fearfhl  blow  ; 
And  every  string  that  chimed  before. 

With  discord  frights  me  now. 
Then,  like  to  nothing  on  this  earth, 

Let  the  sweet  vision  be ; 
Or  else  it  must  remesibrance  bring 

Of  something  sad  to  me.  C.  B.  B. 
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Of  which  the  ftbovc  encrnving  is  a  correct 
rcprescntrtijon,  13  exhibited  in  the  Queen's  B^- 
^aar^  LondoOf  and  ia  one  or  the  mo^l  ittagDi6ccDt 
%peciii>ens  of  ^rt  ever  exhibited.  It  was  matiu- 
f  actured  at  the  eipresa  desire  of  his  late  MairR- 
ly^t^eorife  IV-,  to  whom  a  model  was  fiubrint- 
t«d  in  iBaS.  its  manufacture  occufiied  ihreo 
year$  and  a  half,  and  fiftrrn  workmen  wertj 
constancy  employed  on  it  during  the  it  hole  Uwr. 
ft  13  of  the  pnr^st  Grctuan  form,  magnifictntly 
oniamcDtad  with  ^old  and  ttic:  £ncat  cnamelleil 
lintSi  and  is  comptised  of  most  elE^borately  vut 
flint  glass »  The  interior  represents  vine  braiichoi, 
beautifully  arran^d,  ^nd  i^  beet  seen  by  da>^- 
liffht — the  exteriori  by  eas-lifiht.  The  room  is 
clegamly  fitted  up  and  is  lighted  by  fifteen 
tamp^.  At  pleasure,  the  whole  Va*e  can  be  it- 
LoimnLtedf  when  the  e^ect  is  dai^ling  and  gor^ 
f.i^3ii*i  in  the  extreme,  having  the  appearance  of 
iidd  enriched  with  jewels.  The  weight  is  eight 
Ions;  the  heigbt,  includ in^ the  pedestal^ fourteen 
feel;  the  diameter  of  tJie  basin  1  twelve  feet;  its 
capacity,  equal  to  nine  hundred  ^llons,  or  fivo 
Ihouaand  four  hundred  bottle;^  of  wine!  it  i^ 
oompoBed  of  two  thousand  four  hu  ad  red  pieces, 
ajid  flo  carefully  fitted  a.s  to  appear  a^  a  whole. 
When  joined  tocjcther,  it  is  quite  vrater-lijjht,and 
\HU  contain,  without  injury,  nine  humiredgalloin 
of  mottea  lead  f  Its  value  ia  estimated  at  teu 
tboutand  gfuineaSi 

Akecdoto  of  Ki:«g  .ToA'w  of  Portugal — • 
"A  criminal  after  14  years'  imprisonment  was 
coodejnned  to  deaths — probably  because  ho 
had  not  money  enough  to  purchase  pardon  frojn 
tii*judj;es.  who  h^,  however,  accepted  of  some. 
Tbe  kjog  pardoned  the  criminaJf  on  account  of 
rbe  loiig  confinement  and  the  corruption  of  thts 
jadpes,  mud  tHt^ateDed  them  witii  the  same  f^te 
if  tl^  offence  were  repeated.  A  jailor  persua- 
ded anotljcr  prisoner  to  counterfeit  death,  and 
thereby  to  eicape  the  capital  punishment :  the 


jailor  was  convicted  and  condemned;  but  he 
ezperieoced  the  royal  mercy  in  conseoneDce  of 
his  ingenuity.  A  woman  one  dayf(^  on  her 
knees  to  obtain  pardon  for  her  condenmed  hus- 
band:  *Your  husband  is  guilty ,'  replied  Joam^ 
and  if  I  pardon  him,  he  will  only  commit  the 
more  crimes;  however,  as  you  are  in  trouble, 
he  may  be  enlarged!'  Being  once  struck  with 
the  courage  of  a  man  in  a  bull^fight,  he  demand- 
ed, *Wbo  are  you?'  4  am  a  criminal,  who  have 
fled  from  justice :  1  killed  a  person  wbo  insulted 
me!'  *Corregidor,'  said  the  king,  'purge  this 
man  of  his  crime;  he  shall  be  emplo^^ed  in  my 
service!*  One  of  his  nobles  had  a  sister  who 
suffered  herself  to  be  dishonoured  by  a  gallant ; 
the  brother  slew  the  gallant,  and  fled  to  ArsiUa. 
Joam  no  sooner  knew  the  circumstance,  than  he 
wrote  to  the  governor,  whom  he  ordered  to  treat 
the  iugitive  well,  as  one  who  had  shewn  ^  prop- 
er sense  of  honour.  These  instances,  however« 
were  but  exceptions  to  his  general  justice, 
which  was  characterised  by  undue  seventy.  In 
other  respects  his  whimsical  disposition  exhibr 
ited  itself  in  a  harmless  or  even  amiable  man- 
ner. He  olaced  little  value  on  the  recommen- 
dations or  his  nobles ;  and  a  favour  solicited 
throud^  their  medium  was  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
nied. jBut  he  was  fond  of  honouring  and  reward- 
ing merit,  esi)ecia]ly  when^s  is  generally  the 
case,  that  merit  was  dumb.  To  a  faithful  and  va- 
lient knight  he  oneday  observed:  ^  You  have  hands 
to  serve  me;  have  you  no  tongue  to  request  a 
recompense?'  Being  at  dinner  he  was  once  serv- 
ed among  others  by  Don  Pedro  de  Melo,  a  knight 
of  ffreat  prowess,  who  had  usefully  served  him  in 
Amca.  The  soldier,  who  was  better  fitted  for 
handling  the  sword  than  a  dish  io  the  palace  of 
princes,  let  fall  a  larga  vessel  of  water,  which 
sprinkled  some  of  the  courtiers,  and  made  oth- 
ers laugh.  'Why  do  you  laugh?'  inquired  the 
king:  'Don  Pedro  has  dropf)^  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter, but  he  never  dropped  his  lance!'  Another 
brave  soldier,  Azambuja,  who  had  erected  tbe 
fortress  in  Guinea^  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
foot  which  made  lum  lame  for  life,  being  one  dav 
at  court,  unable  to  push  through  the  crowd, 
was  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  worthless  audi- 
ence. Joam  perceived  the  affront,  advanced 
towards  the  veteran,  whom  be  seated  by  his 
side,  and  to  whom  he  observed,  'Let  them  smile; 
they  shall  soon  have  reason  to  envy  your  honor- 
able woond.'  To  a  third  officer,  who,  on  arriv* 
ing  at  court,  could  not  obtain  a  hotel,  he  said, 
'Be  not  uneasy  that  every  lodging  is  occupied; 
my  palace  shail  suffice  you.'  He  had  borrowed 
money  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Tavira,  to  whom, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period,  he  re- 
turned it  with  legal  interest.  The  merchant— a 
wonderful  instance  of  disinterestedness  in  such 
a  capacity — refused  to  receive  more  than  the 
principal;  Joam  sent  double  interest,  with  the 
order  to  continue  doubling  it  as  often  as  the  mer- 
chant should  persist  in  the  refusal.  In  one  of 
his  public  edicts,  with  the  view  of  recruiting  his 
cavalry,  he  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  be  in 
readiness  to  farnish  excellent  war  liorses.  The 
churchmen  pleaded  their  immunities,  and  some 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  not 
his  subjects,  but  those  of  the  pope.  To  punish 
them  in  the  way  they  deserved)  J(ma  loudly  as- 
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FAOANINI — ^FISHING  FOR  FOFULARITY OCULAR  ILLUSION. 


serted  that  he  had  Dever  regarded  them  as  sub- 
jects ;  and  by  another  ordinance  he  forbade  all 
smiths  and  farriers  to  shoe  their  mules  and  horses 
— a  measure  which  soon  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mit"—Cofr.  Cyc.  History  <^  Spam  and  Portugal. 

PAGANINI. 

One  day  1  mentioifed  to  Paganini  a  circum- 
stance which  had  happened  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  been  accosted  in  the  street  by  a 
stranger,  who,  after  telling  me  that  he  was  con- 
nectM  with  me  Queen's  Theatre,  and  was  a 
bit  of  a  fiddler  himself,  had  indulged  me  at  some 
length  with  the  gratuitous  expression  of  his  rap- 
tures at  the  Ituian  Signer's  performance,  and 
batd  likewise  yolunteered  the  inteOi^^ce  that 
Paganini  had  composed  an  Opera,  which  would 
be  published  either  after  his  travels,  or  after  his 
death;  and  moreover,  that  he  {>os8essed  a  mnd 
secret  respecting  the  violin,  which  he  had,  now- 
ever.^  communicated  to  one  individual,  a  certain 
Nicolo  Cindrelli,  of  Natples.— Believinff  these  to 
be  random  assertions,  Ihad  expressed  as  much 
to  the  loquacious  stranger.  Pag;anini  now^  him- 
self undeceived  me,  by  declanng.  with  great 
emphasis,  ^'^^on  e  bugia^  auxi  emoUo  veroy  chHo 
possiedo  un  gran  aegreto^^^ii  is  no  falsehood, 
but  verytrue.  that  I  am  possessed  of  a  grand  se- 
cret) The  tollowing  explanation,  which  he 
Aen  proceeded  to  give  me, "will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, I  am  certain,  by  all  who  have  listened  to 
the  great  master's  display  of  his  thrilling  art 

^4  happened,"  said  Paganini,  *to  be  sS Naples, 
some  years  ago,  where  I  met  with  a  violoncello- 
player  whom  I  had  previously  known,  and 
known  as  one  of  the  worst  conceivable  perform- 
ers on  that  instrument ;  insomuch  that  the  pain 
of  listening  to  him  amounted  to  a  torture.  The 
name  of  this  tormentor  was  Nicolo  Cindrelli.  I 
one  day  took  it  into  my  head  to  offer  him  the 
means  of  escape  from  tnis  predicament,  by  tel- 
ling him  that  I  would  teach  nim  to  make  his  for- 
tune, if  he  would  pledge  me  his  word  to  keep 
the  secret,  as  I  was  anxious  it  should  not  be 
communicated  to  any  one  else.  He  passed  me 
his  word  accordingly,  and  I  went  to  work  with 
him,  and  in  three  days  instilled  into  him  a  totally 
different  mode  of  managing  his  bow,  &c.  These 
three  days  made  him  a  new  man,— so  gre^i  was 
the  advancement  he  made,  and  so  entirely  had 
his  awkward,  vulgar,  and  rasping  style  msap- 
peared.  Of  all  (his  I  said  nothing  to  any  one, 
until,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  about  toper- 
form  at  a  Concert,  I  made  a  point  of  goinf  tnere 
before  Ms  arrival,  and  addressed  myself  to  the 
assembled  professors  and  amateurs,  saying, 
*6entlemen«  you  have  here  in  Naples  the  firat 
violoncello-player  in  the  world!'  They  were 
instantly  all  eager  to  know  whom  I  could  possi- 
bly mean;  but  when  I  named  to  them  Signer 
Nicolo  Cindrelli,  a  Uwghing  chorus  was  the  re- 
sult. 'But,*  continued  I,  *you  have  not  heard 
him.'— *yes,  yes,*  replied  they, 'we  have  heard 
too  mudh  of  nim.'^'How  long  may  it  be  since 
you  heard  him?'— 'Oh!  six  days  ago.*— 'Well, 
well,  you  must  hear  him  now.* 

"In  short,  Signer  Cindrelli  came,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Concert,  where  he  threw  out  such 
dashing  tones,  and  extracted  so  much  effect 
from  ma  instrumentyas  to  excite  their  wonder- 


ing  acclamation— so  greatly  were  they  all  struck 
with  the  miracle  of  art  which  they  deemed  me 
to  have  effected  in  the  person  of  that  professor." 
"I  do  most  assuredly  possess  the  secret ;  and 
when  it  shall  be  hereafter  known,  all  the  pupils 
of  all  the  musical  academies  will  run  together 
to  embrace  the  system,  I  shall  publish.  l%en 
you  will  see  them  reach  lofty  flights,  but  not  be- 
fore,'* 

Fishing  for  Popularitt^— There  is  nothing 
appears  more  suspicious  in  a  politician,  than 
publicly  disclaiming  ail  desire  to  gain  populari- 
ty. A  number  of  years  a^,  a  prominent  mem^ 
ber  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  who 
was  evidently  anxious  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow  men,  embraced  every  opportunity 
to  declare,  that  he  was  actuated  solcdy  by  disin- 
terested motives ;  that  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  party,  or  recom-> 
mend  any  public  measures,  merely  ror  the  plu> 
pose  o^  gaining  popularity.  After  an  harangue 
m  the  House,  which  he  ended  as  usual,  with  a 
disclaimer  of  this  kind,  a  shrewd  old  farmer, 
(who,  by  the  by,  was  troubled  with  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,)  rose  and  observed  that  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  on  this  and  various 
other  occasions,  reminded  him  of  a  circumstance 
which  once  came  to  his  knowledge : 

"  A  baker,  on  entering  hith  thop  one  morning, 
found  a  thuthpithous-looking  person  prethent 
On  being  athked  what  he  wanted,  he  replied^ 
"  that  he  had  found  the  door  unfathenea  sfld 
walked  in.  and  wath  waiting  the  entranth  of  the 
mathter  or  the  thop ;  but,  tbaid  he,  1  atthure  you, 
thir,  I  have  taken  nothing  from  your  thelves — I 
would  thcom  to  appropriate  to  mythelf  any  of 
your  loaveth,  thweet  cakes,  or  thintherbread." 
But  the  baker,  hearing  him  thuthunnethtUetha- 
rily  dithclaim  any  evil  mtethion,  withely  thoo^ht 
proper  to  thearch  him-^nd  on  turning  hith 
pocketh  inthide  out,  found  them  fuUof  cake  and 
thintherbread  l"-'J^ewa  Letter. 

Curious  Ocular  Illusion.— Sir  David 
Brewster  mentions  a  very  curious  ocular  illusion 
which  occurred  to  himself,  while  engaged  wri- 
ting the  work  now  before  us.  He  was  seated  at 
a  table,  with  two  candles  before  him,  when  upon 
directing  his  eyes  to  them,  he  was  much  sur- 
prized to  observe,  apparently  among  his  hair, 
and  nearly  strait  aibove  his  head,  but  far  with- 
out the  range  of^vision,  (unless  he  could  be  sup- 
pose to  see  through  the  top  of  his  head^  a  dis- 
tinct image  of  one  of  the  candles.  The  image 
was  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  piece  of  mirror  glass;  but  where  the 
reflecting  substance  was,  he  could  not  at  first 
discover.  He  examined  his  eye  brows  and  eye 
lashes,  but  in  vain.  At  length  his  lady  tried  her 
skill;  and  after  a  minute  search  she  perceived, 
between  two  eye  lashes,  a  very  minute  speck, 
which,  on  being  removed,  tum^  out  to  be  a  chip 
of  red  wax,  highly  polished,  which  was  the  r^ 
mirror,  on  the  occasion,  and  which  had  probably 
started  into  his  eye  when  breaking  the  seal  of  a 
letter,  a  short  time  before  he  observed  the  phe- 
nomenon. An  unphilosophical  person  might  nave 
gone  mad,  or  have  sent  for  his  physician  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  under  such  circumstances. 
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Unrehearsed  Stage  WsOkcL 

When  Kemble  was  in  tbe  zenith  of  his  fame, 
he  had  an  engagement  at  the  New  Castle  thea- 
tre to  play  Hamlet  on  a  certain  ni?ht.  The 
leading  actor  of  that  company  was  Bensley,  an 
artist  of  the  old  schod,  who  on  this  occasion  was 
cast  for  tti^  Ghost.  Tlie  high  popnlaritv  of  Kem- 
Ue  rendered  his  name  an  attractive  feature  in 
the  bills,  and  with  the  jealousy  inherent  in  thea- 
tricals, Bensley  was  much  annoyed  at  having  to 
second  the  greatness  of  the  Lcmdon  star.  He. 
howeyer,  stucQed  the  part,  but  having  received 
it  at  short  notice,  in  much  tribulation,  in  his  usu- 
al cold,  sententious  manner,  walking  about  all 
da^  studying  and  slappinc  his  forehead,  anxiously 
waiting  for  toe  night,  and  as  anxiously  wishing  it 
was  over ;  amazingly  tormented  by  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  affair  would  in  some  way  or  other 
injure  his  reputation.  When  the  time  for  dres- 
sing came,  Bensley's  fears  were  not  a  jot  abated; 
he  pat  <Hi  the  leather  armor,  which  fitted  him 
horribly,  carsing  by  turns  the  Ghost,  the  armor, 
and  the  manager.  At  length  the  curtain  rang  up, 
and  it  occuired  to  Bensl^,  that  a  moderate 
draught,  taken  in  time,  might  give  him  firmness, 
and  thereupon  still  repeating  his  part  at  intervab, 
he  summoned  his  dresser  to  his  aid.  **  Dresser! 
'  Mark  me !'  (repeating  his  character)  ^  if  ever 
thou  didst  th^  dear  father  love.'  1  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  talung  strong  liquois  on  the  nights  on 
which  I  perform,  but  dressei^-prithee  go  to  the 
public-house  over  the  way,  and  bring  me  a  small 
^ass  of  brandy  and  water."  When  the  brandy 
and  water  came,  the  fiirst  scene  going  on  all  this 
while— Bensky  drank  it  off  at  a  draught ;  but  as 
he  set  the  emp^  glass  down,  to  his  surprise  he 
perceived  a  strong  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
ne  immediately  sent  the  dresser  back  to  the 
*Crown,'  desiring  him  to  enquire  what  the  land- 
lord meant  by  sending  him  so  filthy  a  potation. 
Within  the  next  minute  he  was  called  to  go  upon 
the  stage— and  still  grumbling  about  the  liquor, 
and  the  character,  he  walked  down  stairs,  and 
made  his  entre  as  the  buried  rasyesty  of  Denxnark: 
but  no  sooner  had  John  Kemble— -with  'Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us'— started  on 
one  side,  than  his  eye  cau^t  the  landlady  of  the 
Crown,  who,  with  implormg  eyes  and  uplifted 
hands,  oeckooed  him  to  comeoflu  Bensley  made 
Wp  his  mind  that  the  woman  was  frantic,  and 
went  on  with  his  part  as  well  as  he  could,  it  be* 
kkB  in  that  scene  only  dumb  show— beckoninj; 
am  signing  to  Hamlet  very  sdemnly  with  his 
truncheon,  and  looking  cannon-balls  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  landlady,  who  was  so  vociferous 
as  to  be  heard  almost  at  the  back  of  thegallery: 
at  length  the  time  (Mf  exit  came— ""  What  the  de- 
vil, m£dam,  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

^  The  matter !  oh,  Mr.  Bensley, oh!  forgive 
me— on  my  knees— poor  miserable  sinner  mi  i 
am." 

**  Why.  what  in  the  name  of  the  fiend,  aib  the 
woman? 

•*  The  glass — brandy  and  water,  sir— red  ar- 
sanic^-oh!  sir,  you  are  poisoned." 

*^  Poisoned ! '  exclaimed  Bensley. 

^  Oh,  yes ;  oh!  forgive  me;  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter set  the  glass  on  tbe  shelf  with  red  arsenic 
m  it  for  the  rati;  1  mixed  it  in  the  dusk,  there 


was  no  candle ;  oh !  oo  mv  knees  !" as 

the  written  part  dropped  from  his  hand,  the 
scene  had  shifted,  and  Kemble  addressed  him- 
self to  Bensley—*'  Come,  sir,  the  stage  is  wait- 
ing." 

^  Sir,  I  cannot  help  that,  I  am  poisoned." 

"  Oh,  poisoned !  nonsense;  the  people,  my  dear 
sir.  are  hissing  in  the  pit  already." 

**  Sir,  I what  can  I  do  ?  I  tell  you  I  am  poi- 
soned— they  don't  suppose  I'm  in  the  agonies  of 
death." 

"  WeU,  but  my  dear  Bensley,  if  you  are  poi- 
soned, you  can  play  this  one  scene— what  are  we 
to  do  ?" 

At  last  Kemble,  who  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand what  was  meant,  absolutely  hurried  him 
on  the  stage,  and  they  began  the  scene  together, 
Bensley  playing  the  ghost  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that,  in  five  minutes,  he  should  be  a  ghost  in 
earnest :  the  play,  under  these  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, proce^ing  thus : 

Hamlet  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me— speak, 
rilgo no  further. 

Ghost  Mark  me!  (I  shan't  be  able  to  go 
much  further.) 

Hamlet    Alas  !  poor  Ghost. 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  (I'm  a  dead  man,  I'm 
poisoned)  I'm  your  father's  spirit,  (oh!  that 
cursed  brandy  and  watery  doomed  for  a  certain 
time  to  walk— (this  is  my  last  night) 

Hamlet    Oh !  heavens ! 

Ghost  Murder  most  foul— (keeps  the  Crown 
over  the  way)  as  in  the  best  it  is ;  (Is  the  doctor 
come  ?)  but  this  most  strange,  foul,  and  unnatu- 
ral—(I  shall  never  get  through.) 

Hamlet    Haste  me  to  know  it 

Ghost.  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard— <oh! 
that  cursed  public  nouseO  my  custom  always  in 
the  afternoon,  (brandv  and  water)  with  juice  of 
cursed  hebenon — (red  arsenic)  the  leprous  dis- 
tilment — (meant  (m  the  rats.} 

Hamlet    Oh!  my  prophetic  soul!  mine  uncle! 

Ghost  (Keeps  the  hotel  over  the  way— she's 
beckoning  me  oifnow.    I'm  poisoned.) 

Hamlet    (Are  you  serious.) 

Ghost  (I'm  dying  with  red  arsenic.  I  most 
gooff.) 

Hamlet  (Stay  a  little,  you  will  descend  im- 
mediately.) 

Ghost  Oikl  I  am  thy  fath^s  spirit;  (cursed 
brandy.) 

Hamlet  Go  on,  PU  follow  thee.  (Go  off,  I'll 
apologise.) 

Mr.  Kemble  then  addressed  the  audience— 
*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  placed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  situation.  Mr.  Benson  is  taken 
so  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill,  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  part  at  present ;  but 
hopes^  with  your  kind  indulgence,  to  be  able  in  a 
few  mmutes  to  proceed."  The  audience  receiv- 
ed the  apology  very  kindly,  and  the  curtain  feU. 
In  the  mean  time  a  medical  man  had  been  sent 
for,  who  examined  the  said  poisonous  glass,  and 
declared  that  whatever  it  contained,  it  was  any 
thing  else  but  arsenic.  In  the  end  it  turned  out, 
that  the  dresser  having  himself  Imraght  the 
brandy  and  water  to  the  tiieatre,hadacc3ental- 
ly  let&ll  a  lump  of  rose-pink,  intended  to  make 
Uood  for  the  murder  in  the  ensuing  melo-drama 
— and  so  ended  this  ludicrous  scene. 
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DIALOOUS  ON  D0KLL1NG — ^PORTRAIT 


DIAIiOQlTSS  OH  nVEJUUnKlk* 

F.  Were  any  man  to  call  mc  a  liar,  a  soouadrd*  or  a 
fool,  by  heavens,  Td  cJiallenjre  him. 

W.  And  so  prove  your  title  to  at  least  one  of  the  oppro- 
brioae  epithets. 

F.  flow,  sir .'  do  you  call  me  nfool  ? 

\S.  By  no  menns.  How  couid  1  b«  so  rash,  as  to  think 
of  it,  when  Toukivc  just  declared  you  would  challenge 
nie.' 

F.  Tliat  I  would  in  less  than  the  snapping  of  a  pistol. 

Vs.  And  if  you  should,  where  would  be  the  advantage  .^ 

Y.  Why  1  would  kill  you  of  course. 

W.  But  suppose  I  would  not  fight .' 

F.  Then  1  would  post  you  for  a  linr  and  a  coward. 

W*  That  probably  would  not  hurt  me,  and  certainly 
woukl  not  benefit  3rou.  Vour  poetinf  me  woukl  not  prove 
you  any  the  less  of  a  fool ;  the  original  charge,  if  it  had 
any  fbroe,  would  remnin  the  saibe  though  you  were  to  post 
me  a  thousand  times. 

F.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  at  least  to  stigmatize 
you. 

W.  But  sopposc  that  I  sliould  accept  your  challenge  and 
kill  yon  .^ 

F.  Why,  then  my  honor  would  be  satisfied. 

W.  But  the  cliaree  of  fool  would  still  cling  to  your  me- 
mory,  and  those  who  once  had  chaity  enough  to  believe 
you  possessed  some  little  sense,  woiiUl  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced by  the  last  act  of  your  life  that  you  were  a  fooL 
They  would  say—*  Here  lies  that  fellow  F.  who  in  order 
to  convince  people  that  he  was  not  a  fool,  '  died  as  a  ibol 
dieth.' 

F.  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  1  am  a  fool } 

W.  Certainly  not  1  know  you  would  challenge  me : 
and  1  have  not  the  least  desire  to  be  killed  ^ust  now,  nor 
do  I  (eel  bloody  minded  enough  to  wish  to  kill  you  or  any 
other  man.  But  suppose  1  sliould  call  you  a  fool,  and  be- 
ing challenged,  1  should  be  fool  enough  to  ti^ht,  and  you 
■hoald  kill  me,  what  advantn^e  would  you  gam.^ 

F.  I  would  wine  out  the  stigma  of  being  called  a  foo!. 

W.  How  so?  You  would  not  prove  yourself  any  the  leas 
a  (bol  by  having  stood  up  to  be  shot  at :  though  you  should 
chance  to  escape  death.  The  original  charge  would  still 
remain  with  the  same  force  as  formerly. 

F.  But  1  should  gratify  my  revenge,  and  that  wotUd  be 
■teie  oomfbrt. 

W,  That  is  on  the  foppositioii  you  kiUme;  bat  if  I  killed 
If«NC  then,  friend  F.  you  would  say  ooChinf  of  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  truth  is,  your  whole  plea  of  wiping  out  a  sdg- 
roa;  whether  it  be  of  a  fool,  liar,  scoundrel,  or  what  not, 
has  ao  ibundation  in  reason  or  sound  argument ;  because 
tbe  challenging,  the  killing,  the  posting,  or  whatever  mav 
be  the  resalt,  leaves  the  original  quesiioo,  whether  the  of- 
fensive charge  be  true  or  false,  precisely  where  it  was  be- 
fore the  challenge.  A  fbol  ii.ay  call  out  a  wise  man,  a  liar, 
a  man  of  truth,  a  scoundrel,  an  honest  man,  d&c.  Tbe 
mere  circumstance  of  challenging  or  fighting,  does  not 
place  the  challenger  on  higher  ground,  or  alter  his  relative 
positioQ  for  die  better. 

F.  What  would  you  have  a  man  do,  then,  when  be  is 
insulted  or  slandered  ? 

W.  Do !  Why.  if  he  is  an  honest  man  and  a'  gobd  citi- 
ten,  continue  so  by  faithfully  observing  the  laws  and  f\il- 
fQling  all  his  duties  as  a  worthy  member  of  aodfety.  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  is  a  bad  man.  tbe  best  thine  he  can  do 
is  to  set  about  amendment:  ana  instead  of  killing  his  ad- 
versaiy,  be  careful  to  give  him  no  further  cause  to  speak 
evil  ot  him. 

F.  And  so  let  the  stigtna  remain  ution  bis  own  charac- 
ter! 

W*  Let  hbn  do  as  I  have  mentionedi  and  he  will  soon- 
est get  rkl  of  the  stigma.    An  faone«  and  true  man  is  like 
pure  gold,  a  tarnish  cannot  adhere  to  hun.    Tbe  harder  he 
w  nitrtied  the  brigbter  he  shines.— JV*.  K  CbnjteUotioit. 
m^  ' 
A  lUSBVS* 
Three  letters  do  compose  my  name, 
Backward  or  forward  it's  the  same ; 
In' Paradise  I  once  did  dwell. 
So  what  am  I,  pray  laditelell  ? 

A  TOUCHSTOIdE  FOR  TBX  TUOf . 

^Uhs,  (vre  read  J  with  vrondrous  art,  of  old, 
VHiateV  he  touched,  at  once  trabsformed  to  gold ; 
TUs,  modem  statesmen  can  reverse  with  ease. 
Touch  Ihan  vrtth  gold,  tbey*ll  turn  to  what  you  pleate. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  I«AOT* 

WITH  EMBELUODOIfrB  BY  HEBSELT. 

Not  very  young— not  very  pretty, 

Not  very  dull;— not  very  witty, 

I  know  (by  instinct)  how  to  sc-Jd, 

And  taikM  (untaught)  at  nine  tnontlis  old: 

In  one  short  year,  1  learned  at  school. 

To  speak  by  rote— to  look  by  rule; 

I  found  that  alt  the  world  agrees, 

A  lady's  province  is  to  please; 

Whate'er  her  motive,  means,  or  plan. 

She  must  be  charming— if  she  can. 

1  thought  this  hard,  but  could  not  doubt  it. 

And  so,  forthwith,  1  set  obout  it; 

1  studied  bravely  day  and  night. 

To  make  such  progress  as  1  might. 

And,  (at  some  cost  ol  lime  and  rest.) 

Tm  now  "as  charming*'  as  the  best! 

1  judge  by  fashion— not  by  reason, 
I  only  laiij;h  in  proper  seison, 
WhiUever  antics  folly  plays, 
I  listen  "with  a  face  of  praise:" 
If  vice  or  meanness  cross  my  path. 
I  check  the  throb  of  scorn  or  wrath: 
By  civil  dulUiess  sorely  tried, 
I  never  yawn  (except  aside!) 
But  play  the  fool  with  smiling  ease. 
And  by  appearing  pleased,  i  pleasei 

Somotimes,  through  hurry  or  mistake. 
And.  now  and  then,  ibr  conscience  sake. 
1  tell  the  truth!— a  social  evil, 
A  practice,  neither  safe  or  civil, 
A  rudeness,  1  am  well  aware, 
Too  gross  for  well-bred  nervos  to  bear. 
So  half  my  beaux  have  taken  fright. 
Give  out  that  I  can  read  and  write. 
And  call  me  "dever"— out  of  spite. 
At  home  I  caught  (with  grief  1  ownO 
A  useleas  learning— worse  than  none — 
1  learned  to  think— a  dangerous  art, 
Tliat  mends  the  head,  but  sears  the  heart; 
Yet  when  the  thinking  fit  is  o*er, 
Tm  just  as  foolish  as  before. 
Seeking  what  mischief  I  may  do. 
And  drawing  likenesses  for  you! 
Tm  not  a  wit,  nor  yet  **amuBe**— 
I  sport  no  blue  (but  in  my  shoesj 
I'm  not  "accompliah'd"— nor  a  saint, 
I  neither  proselyte  nor  paint. 
The  "CMogies"  are  past  my  reach, 
I  read   o  Greek,  and  never  preach, 
But  then,  instead,  at  idle  times. 
I  make  good  pudding— and  bad  rbymesi 

I  flht  m  Fanny  Kemble**  style, 
I  can  be  constant— fbr  a  while- 
Civil  to  rogues,  to  coxcomb^  oool,- 
I  shun  a  rogue  but  dmd  a  fool; 
With  either  if  one  has  to  dd, 
Tbe  rone*s  the  safer  ofthd  tw6! 
My  ag^— about  some  twenty-fbur, 
1  may  be  less— I  won*t  be  mbrs 
1  cannot  count— it  pleased  the  fates, 
1  never  could  remember  dates, 
Fm  often  gay,  and  sometimes  sad, 
In  tamper,  neither  good  nor  bad. 
But,  as  you  see,  with  tongue  ana  pen. 
A  little  saucy  now  and  then. 

Folksfeay  that  I  am  pretty  to^ 
Perhaps  they  flatter  me  "a  few?* 
Shall  1  refer  tbe  point  lo  you.^ 
t  toss  my  head  wiith  so  much  grace. 
Tou  cannot  choose  but  like  my  face; 
My  figure's  good— m/ ande  neat. 
Small  nands,  blue  vems.  abd  pretty  feet? 
No  money  U-I  despise  the  peif» 
I  am  a  fbrtune  in  myself! 

This  sparkling  gem  is  still  nnaet* 
Good  npws  for  you— I'm  single  yet: 
My  heatt— but  move  me  gently  here^ 
Fiir  Hearts,  yon  know,  are  punling  gear. 
Mine,  if  I  have  one,  is  at  best 
Only  a  riddle,  Uke  thereat. 
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COBI^E^VTZ. 

The  city  of  Coblentz,  or  Coblence,  as  it  is 
isdifiereouy  spelled,  takes  its  name  from  tiie 
position  it  occupies  on  tbe  point  of  land  formed 
oetween  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle — Conflueri' 
Ha,  Its  9hape  is  triangidar ;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhine  is  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ehren- 
bnstein,  which  frowns  on  the  little  town  of  Thai, 
at  its  feet.  The  ruin^  and  ancient  towers  of  this 
ibrtress,  its  ancient  castles  and  towers  make  an 
tm^ing  apjsearance  from  the  quay  of  Coblentz. 
This  riew,  with  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across 
the  Rhine,  the  massy  stone  bridge  which  crosses 
tbe  Moselle,  and  the  numerous  towers  and  spires 
which  rise  abore  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the 
city,  compose  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  town 
is  well  fortified  on  every  side. 

The  bridge  is  built  of  lava,  and  consists  of 
foarteea  arches,  of  an  antique  and  picturesc|ue 
appearance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving, 
Wnch  inclnoes  also  part  of  the  town  itself. 

Tbe  churches  of  Coblentz,  though  numerous, 
are  not  veiy  remarkable.  The  Beatusber^,  an- 
ciendy  the  Marterberff,  is  noted  for  its  fortifica- 
tions, out  principally  oiecause  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  tiSe  Rhine  is  obtained  from  its  heights. 
Cobleiitz  has  long  been  famous  in  history.  It 
was  the  court  of  maqy  of  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  of  the  emperors.  Its  old  Roman  fort  be- 
came a  royal  cnateau  under  the  French  domin- 
ion; afterwards  a  militaiy  barracks,  and  now  a 
palace  of  justice.  It  stanids  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kbine,  in  the  handsomest  Quarter  of  the  town ; 
and  with  tbe  theatre  and  other  public  buildings 
surrounding  it,  confers  an  air  of  wealth  aiMl 
gnuidear  upon  tbe  place.  Prince  Metternich 
was  bom  at  Coblentz.  The  French  who  de- 
stroyed eveiy  thing  thev  could  not  keep,  did 
much  injury  m  this  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
poet  has  truly  observed-- 

**  Peace  destroyed  what  war  ct>uld  never  blight" 
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OHIOPYLE  FALIiS. 

Tbe  fdlowing  notice  of  tbe  Falls  of  Ohiopyle, 
of  Toeghiogany,  was  prepared  for  the  forthcom- 

!l  Gazetteer  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  James 
ease,  of  &is  city. 
These  foils,  and  the  country  around  them, 
have  a  romantic  appearance.  A  horizontal  stra- 
tum of  rocia,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  immediately  below  the  falls, 
appears  to  extend  under  the  hills  to  an  unknown- 
distance.  The  rock  at  tbe  falls  has  altered  much 
within  ttiirty  years,  a  part  having  been  broken 
off  during  that  time.  On  this  floor  of  rock  the 
water  rushes  along  for  some  distance,  and  when 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  falls, 
the  bed  of  tbe  river  becomes  very  rou^b,  and  the 
water  tosses  about  the  shelves  of  the  rock  in 
£onr  irr^ular  tumbling,  of  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  fsdL  The  river  is  there  contracted  from 
eiditeen  to  sixteen  rods  in  breadth  to  about  four 
inlow  water,  where  it  pitches  over  the  falls  in  a 
broken  column,about  sixte^i  and  a  half  nerpen- 
diemiarly.  into  a  very  deep  hole,  where  the  river 
a|;ain  wioeiM  to  ten  or  twelve  rods  for  about  the 
dutance  of  190  rods,  where  another  rapid  com- 
at  tiie  numth  of  **  Meadow  Run,"  and 
15 


continues  almost  without  interruption  for  seve- 
ral miles.  The  column  of  water  passing  over 
the  faUs  in  October,  1816,  was  about  four  rods 
wide  and  five  or  six  feet  thick ;  but  when  the 
river  is  very  high,  it  may  be  fifteen  rods  wide  and 
twenty  feet  thick.  Below  these  falls  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  genenJly  very  narrow,  confined  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  sometimes  rises  in  these 
narrow  places  to  the  height  of  more  than  forty 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  while  at  the  same 
stage  of  the  water,  the  rise  would  not  be  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  Connellsville,  and 
about  four  or  five  at  the  Broadford,  a  few  miles 
below  that  town.  The  rock  that  forms  the  bed  of 
tbe  river  above  the  falls,  appears  to  be  tbe  same 
range  or  strata  as  that  over  which  ^  Cucumber 
Run"  falls,  in  a  smooth  sheet,  for  about  thirty- 
seven  feet,  and  then  enters  a  little  below  the 
commencement  of  the  rapids,  at  about  1^  rods 
below  the  falls  of  the  river,  or  ninety  rods  below 
the  mouth  of  Meadow  Run.  The  rapids  or 
trough  of  Meadow  Run  are  formed  in  the  same 
strata,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 
This  trou£[h  is  a  cutter  worn  in  the  rocks,  of  se- 
veral feet  in  depSi,  down  which  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  the  run  glides  with  incredible  force,  for 
several  rods,  in  a  column  of  from  five  to  six  to 
perhaps  fifty  cubic  feet  in  thickness,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  stream,  in  a  drought  or  any 
great  freshet.  A  circle  of  about  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, around  the  Ohiopyle  Falls,  would  include  as 
great  a  seat  for  water- works  as  any  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Any  of  these  streams  will  afford  a  fiedl  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  less  than  100 
rods.  By  cutting  across  a  neck  of  land,  about 
nine^  rods  in  distance,  and  not  very  difficult, 
the  river  will  a&rd  a  fail  of  above  100  feet,  and 
water  enough  the  whole  year  for  any  quantity  of 
machinery;  but  the  roughness  of  situation  will 
make  the  improvement  m  this  site  difilcult  and 
expensive.  J^ear  this  place  is  a  rock  which 
may  be  formed  into  miUstones,  of  a  miality 
equal  to  French  burr,  and  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  western  country.  These  are 
composed  of  a  soft  kind  of  sandy  stone,  that  ap- 
pears to  be  worn  away  by  the  water,  a  cool 
stream  of  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
cave. 

Affectation  is  to  be  always  distingubbed-from 
hypocrisy,  as  being  the  act  of  counterfeiting 
those  qualities  which  we  might,  with  innocence 
and  safety,  be  known  to  want.  Thus  the  man, 
who,  to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  afy 
crime,  pretends  to  n^jours  of  devotion,  and^eV-^ 
actness  of  life,  is  guuty  of  hypocrisy ;  i^id  Jn^ 
miilt  is  greater,  as  the  end,  for  which  he  pvt^on 
Die  false  appearance,  is  more  pernicious.  £u 
he  that,.with  an  awkward  address,  and  uupleas- 
ing  countenance,  boasts  of  the  conquests  made 
by  him  among  the  ladies,  and  coun^  over  the 
thousands  which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he 
would  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  matrimony, 
is  chargeable  only  with  affiactation.  Hypocrisy 
is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainy,  aroctation 
part  of  the  chosen  trappings  of  foUy;  the  one 
completes  a  villain,  the  other  furnishes  only  a 
fop.  Contempt  is  tne  proper  punishment  of  af- 
fectation,aDd  detestation  the  just  consequence  of 
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LINKS — ^THB  SISTER  OF  CHARITT. 


For  the  Saturday  Evening  Poat» 
IiINBS 

Written  upon  reading  the  account  of  Fraii«b  Abbott,  who 
passed  some  time  in  a  secluded  manner  at  Niagara,  and 
who  was  drowned  near  the  falls. 

'  Stranger !  what  charm  allured  thee  from  thy  home, 
'Midst  solitudes  profound  and  vast  to  roam. 
No  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  thy  sighs. 
No  once  loved  form  to  meet  thy  longing  eyes ; 
To  che^r  thee  in  the  sad  and  trying  hour, 
When  sickness  reached  thy  solitary  bower, 
Ob  what  daric  tale  of  wo  was  thine. 
That  drew  thee  hither  from  thy  native  dime. 

Haply  thou  lovedsc.  and  she  to  whom  was  given 
Thy  heart,  thy  all— save  hope  at  last  of  Heaven ; 
She  whose  bright  image  flung  its  golden  beams 
Of  happmess  and  love,  o*er  youth's  fond  dreams ; 
Haply  was  false— away  in  scorn  thou  cast 
The  illusive  light  that  glittered  on  the  past. 
And  sought  to  hide  thy  agony  of  soul. 
Where  constant  still  die  mighty  waters  rolL 

Or  Stranger,  did  rdii^on's  light  alone 
Pouitray  the  glories  of  the  Almighty  One, 
And  woo  thee  thus  to  give,  in  early  days. 
Thy  heart  to  love  hun  And  thy  voice  to  praise; 
For  this  to  cast  each  earthbom  wish  aside. 
The  fond  caresa  of  sister  or  of  bride. 
For  this  to  leave  the  paths  in  childhood  tiod. 
And  'midst  his  wondrous  works,  adore  thy  God  f 

Oh  was  it  so— or  dk)  the  pomp  of  kings. 
From  which  «o  much  of  human  misery  springs. 
Which  makes  the  poor  man  still  with  tears  forego 
The  hard-earned  sum,  to  swell  a  monarch's  show, 
WhQe  his  poor  babes  around  him  cry  for  bread. 
And  want  and  sorrow  sit  beneath  his  shed ; 
Did  thy  soul  faint  at  Europe's  tyrant  band. 
And  seek  to  rest  at  peace  in  Freedom's  land  ? 

What  were  thy  musings  in  that  awAil  scene. 
Where  Heaven's  hand  in  mightiness  has  been ; 
Pkist  tboQ  e'er  dream,  as  sciJl  the  dashing  spray 
Gleamed  in  the  light  of  jron  bright  orb  of  day. 
Formed  by  the  unk>n  of  the  parted  streams 
Meeting  in  foam— did  not  thy  dreams 
View  them  as  types  of  various  nations  cast 
Forth  fVom  their  homes  to  min^  here  at  last? 

Or,  didst  thou  view  in  nature's  grand  display. 
The  loftiest  subject  for  a  poet's  lay ; 
A  theme,  another  Milton  to  inspire. 
To  drew  immortal  verses  from  his  lyre ; 
Or  dkl  thy  thoughts  toother  natk>ns  stray. 
And  ponder  o'er  their  gleiy  and  decay; 
Of  Tyre  and  Babjrion— and  Greece  once  free. 
Now  lost  or  sunk  in  afcyect  slavery ! 

Whate'er  thy  musings  on  thy  lowly  bed. 
The  stars  thou  gazed  on  oft,  their  lustre  shed ; 
Too  mighty  Falls  ftom  predpioeB  tost. 
Still  m  the  fbaming  deep  abyK  are  kiet; 
Their  sound  diatnifas  thee  not— the  wave 
Hm  vtoved  in  life  was  destined  fbr  thy  grave. 
And  tho'  the  roar  ofwateii  never  cease, 
Vay  It  thoa  repose  in  happiness  and  peace ; 
>\v  poet's  lay-4nay  ai^  of  maklen  bright. 
3t^fl«tbedlbrtbee-2«i|aIl'BAllcllorite! 
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The  Sister  of  Charity. 

The  clear  frosty  twilight  of  a  January  even- 
ing had  changed  to  gloom,  and  darkness  had 
fitfaered  the  stiUy  yeii  around  the  sleeping  city, 
he  occasional  roll  of  carriages  returning  from 
party,  ball,  or  theatre,  was  become  less  fireouent, 
and  the  cheerful  hum  of  men's  voices  was  nosh* 
ed  to  silence.  The  brigM  watchers  of  the  sky 
bad  kindled  their  eternal  lamps  in  the  intense 
blue  vault  o(  heaven,  while  a  silvery  fringe  that 
edged  the  eastward  announced  the  late  rising 
moon,  and  lit  the  ice-bound  river  with  a  glitter- 
ing lustre.  The  night  was  cold  and  cheerless, 
the  snow  was  swept  in  masses  along  by  a  bleak 
north-west  wind,  which  wailed  anmnd  the  eor- 
ners  of  the  streets  with  a  hollow  sound ;  even  tbe 
merry  sleigh-bells  sounded  less  merrilv  than 
usual,  for  they  wore  unaccompanied  by  the  joy- 
ous laugh  of  the  riders,  who  sat  silent  and  chill, 
wrapt  in  their  furs,  and  wishing  themselves 
home.  "  Few  and  far  between"  were  the  pas- 
sengers who  still  crossed  die  deserted  streets, 
andthey  drew  their  cloaks  closer  when  tbey  met 
the  ice  blast,  and  speeded  them  away— ^  but 
one.  In  a  wretched,  obscure  street,  between 
Shippen  and  South,  where  one  dim  lamp  only 
served  to  exhibit  the  squalid  misery,  and  con- 
trast its  own  lurid  light  with  the  pure  radiance 
above,  as  it  spoke  the  difference  oetween  earth 
and  heaven,  a  female  figure  continued  to  pace 
the  broken  pavement  with  uneven  footsteps,and 
though  her  slight  form  was  ill  defended  from  the 
coldby  her  scanty  covering,  she  seemed  not  to 
feel  the  bitter  wmd  which  whirled  around  her, 
but  leaned  long  against  the  solitary  lamp — then 
painfully  resumedner  cheerless  walk. 

The  State  House  clock  tolled  midnight— the 
paused  and  listened  to  the  strokes  with  a  smoth- 
ered agony  until  their  last  echo  had  died  away, 
then,  as  if  suddenly  roused,  walked  rapidly  down 
the  street,  and  entered  a  low  frame  dwelling, 
which  stood  considerably  lyaok,  and  seemed  S> 
have  been  partly  unroofed  either  by  accident  or 
age.  The  scene  within  exhibited  poverty  in  its 
gauntest  form— no  carpet  coyerea  tbe  broken 
door,  no  fire  dispelled  the  heavy  damps  which 
hung  mildewed  upO|n  the  wall,  a  handftu  of  ashes 
remaining  from  tne'  few  chips  nicked  up  during 
the  day,  no  longer  threw  out  the  slightest  heat; 
a  bench  wanting  a  leg,  a  bulged  tin  bucket  half 
full  of  ice,  a  small  quantity  of  straw  serving  for 
a  bed,  and  covered  with  a  tattered  piece  of  ra^- 
carpet— these  formed  the  whole  furniture  of  this 
miserable  abode.  Stretched  upon  the  eqtiahd 
straw,and  wrapt  in  sweet,  unconscioos  slumber, 
there  lay  a  lovely  child;  no  sorrow  nor  care  bad 
yet  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  cherub  beauty, 
or  bli^ted  the  infiauitine  glee  of  his  opening  life; 
he  smiled  as  he  slept,  as  ttiough  a  dream  of  hea- 
ven bound  his  closed  eyes,  and  well  figured  he, 
in  his  innocent  beauty,  the  kve  of  a  ffracious 
God,  gildmje  even  the  darkest  scene  of  human 
misery.  Tne  woman  knelt  down  by  the  boy,  and 
casting  off  her  calash,  bent  eamestiy  over  bnt 
did  noit  kiss  him;  there  was  a  fearfiil contrast  in 
the  wild,wowoni  expression  of  her  countenance, 
and  the  sinless  calm  of  the  sleeping  infant— yet 
she  was  beautifiil;  in  her  large,  Ark,  prt^ibet 
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eye,  there  was  a  spell  of  loveliness— a  dream  of 
souf-fraught  beauty— -pure,  passionate  and  high ; 
on  her^lcmy  brow  there  was  a  mind,  a  majesty 
enthroned,  that  hardlv  left  the  betiolder  power 
to  mark  its  exquisite  u>rmation— but  her  eye  was 
sunken  now,  and  the  very  hues  of  life  had  for- 
saken her  cheek;  her  form,  though  moulded  in 
perfection,  was  wasted  by  want,  and  her  pale 
lip  had  been  kissed  by  the  frost  till  warmth  bad 
almost  left  them.  As  she  knelt,  a  tress  of  her 
dark  hair  fell  over  the  infants  face,  and  as  the 
Icicles  with  which  it  was  frosted  melted  with  the 
warmth,  he  stirred  and  shivered.  The  mother 
arose  and  undid  the  cloak,  which,  tattered  as  it 
was,  but  covered  a  gown  more  ragged  still,  and 
folded  it  over  him. 

^  It  could  not  buy  you  bread,  my  child,"  she 
raarmored,  *^  for  the  hearts  of  men  are  harder 
tiULQ  the  mill-stone;  yet  it  may  keep  you  from 
tins  bitter  cold.  Oh,  God !  what  to  me  is  cold 
or  hnnger ;  I  can  bear  all  but  thy  cries,  my  bless- 
ed one — my  own !"  Her  last  words  seemed  to 
awaken  some  agonizing  thought,  for  she  sprung 
op  and  wrung  &t  hands  in  wild  emotion. 

''  He  will  wsike  and  cry  for  bread,  and  I  have 
oooe  to  give  him !  God  of  Heaven !  didst  thou 
not  make  man  in  mercy  ?  Have  pity  upon  a  mo- 
ther's anguish;  give  me  bread — bread  for  my 
child!" 

**  Ada !"  said  a  voice  beside  her.  "  Ada !" 

She  tamed  slowly  round,  and  gazed,  with  lips 
parted  tmd  eyes  &Led,  as  by  fascination,  on  the 
wpeoiker.  A  man  of  low  stature  and  heavy  pro- 
portions bad  entered  unobserved,  and  stcxxi  by 
ber,  muffled  in  a  large  cloak  and  slouched  cap. 
**  Ada  r*  he  repeat^, "  listen  to  me,  and  /  will 
give  you  bread  for  your  child  I'* 

'"Who  are  yoo  that  speaks  ?"  she  said,  in  low 
tcnes. 

**  Who ?— have  you,  then,  forgotten  me ?  I  am, 
Ada,  your  friend  or  foe — ^your  guardian  angel  or 
evil  spirit— as  vou  choose,  as  you  determine." 

** Julian de  Vaux,"  said  Ada,  slowly, "what 
brings  you  here?  Are  you  come  to  exult  over  the 
ruin  you  have  made?" 

**  You  have  rightly  named  me,  Ada,"  said  the 
stranger,  dropping  bis  cloak,  *^  but  not  my  er- 
rand. I  come  to  you  as  a  fnend;  beware  you 
make  me  not  your  foe !  I  bear  the  olive  branch; 
torn  it  not  to  the  dacffer's  point !" 

"Aye,"  she  repliearbitterly,"  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  tender  mercies !  Ere  I  knew  you,  I  was 
bapny  and  honored  in  my  estate,  beloved  and 
bleK  with  a  father's  love,  surrounded  with  com- 
fort and  jgiri  about  by  friends;  you  came  like 
the  blasting  mildew  and  withered  my  joy,  you 
poured  the  rank  poison  of  your  heart  into  my 
cup  of  happiness  and  turned  it  to  gall ;  I  am  an 
outcast— a  beggar — ^yet  still  I  am  above  thee ! 
Man!  false  hearted,  cowardly,  treacherous 
man— I  scorn  and  defy  thee !  My  soul  was  not 
made  to  stoop  to  thine !" 

*M  expected  and  can  forgive  this  passion/' 
replied  De  Vaux,  cooUy,  **a  woman's  words 
most  have  their  way,  and  I  have  weathered  their 
storms  too  long  to  be  discontented  now ;  but  let 
this  end  it,  for'— and  his  brow  darkened  as  he 
spoke—"  it  is  ill  playing  with  the  lion's  wrath, 
or  sporting  with  the  consuming  fire." 

"  The  hon's  wrath  !'*  repeated  Ada,  scomiiil- 


ly, "  the  raving  ticer,  or  false  hyena,  were  the 
apter  likeness ;  the  consuming  fire !  Now,  by 
the  God  of  Heaven !  the  deceiving  vapor  which 
burns  over  rottenness  and  corruption  better  re- 
sembles thee!" 

"  Even  as  you  please,  lady ;  the  one  compari- 
son suits  equally  well  with  the  other,  for  the 
tiger  can  devour,  and  the  ignis  fatuus  leads  to  de-  - 
stfuction :  now  to  business.  Ada,  from  the  first 
hour  1  saw  you  in  your  father's  house  I  loved 
you.  You  saw,  and  scorned  ray  love !— let  it 
pass,  I  could  have  forgiven  that ;  but  the  man  I 
most  loathe,  most  hate,  upon  this  earth — the  man 
whom  I  would  sink  to  the  deepest  hell — him, 
him  you  chose  to  load  with  the  rich  treasure  of 
your  affections,  and  pour  upon  his  head  the  vir- 
gin sweetness  of  your  love !  Dougiaa  Bellis  was 
my  favored  rival !" 

"  TOy  rival!  out  upon  thee,  base  reptile!— I 
shame  to  bear  thee  join  thy  name  with  his !" 

"You  married  him,"  continued  De  Vaux, 
without  noticing  her  ioterrnption,  except  by  a 
quick  contraction  of  the  brow, "  it  was  well,  at 
least  you  thought  so;  but  you  did  not  dream  that 
the  bloodhounds  of  revenge  dogged  your  foot- 
steps. He  was  poor,  I  was  rich— he  was  dis- 
liked and  contemned,  I  favored  and  trusted  by 
your  father — yet  you  married  him ;  I  wamea 
you  not  to  awake  a  hatred  which  would  pursue 
you  to  disgrace,  desolation,  and  death— yet  you 
married  him  and  spomed  me." 

"Even  as  now,  1  scorn  thee!"  began  Ada, 
haughtily;  but  De  Vaux  caught  her  arm, and 
pressing  it  firmly,  said— 

"  Silence,  fool !  the  tempest  of  my  rage  but 
sleeps;  awake  it  not,  or  it  will  overwhelm  you  in 
its  fury.  I  repeat,  you  married  Douglas  Jjellis, 
and  your  father  swore  a  fearful  oath  never  to 
see  you  more;  who  prompted  that  oath  and  fed 
his  anger?  1.  Your  husband  vainly  tried  for 
employment;  who  circumvented  him?  I.  He 
flew  to  the  gaming  table ;  who  urged  him  to  spend 
his  last  cent  white  his  wife  and  cuild  were  starv- 
ing? Why,  I— I  did  it.  You  are  now  in  detolO' 
tion  and  Msgrace:  death  is  still  wanting  to  my 
oath— choose  you  whether  it  shall  be  fulfilled !" 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Ada  did  not  an- 
swer ;  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
so  still,  so  motionless,  was  her  form,  that  she 
more  resembled  a  rare  piece  of  statuary  than  a 
living,  breathing  creature.  De  Vaux's  eyes 
were  rivetted  upon  her  with  a  triumphant  smile; 
he  seemed  to  gloat  upon  her  beauty,  faded  as  it 
was,  and  exmt  in  the  evident  anguish  of  her 
manner.  At  last  he  spoke  again,  and  if  imagi- 
nation may  picture  the  probable  tones  of  the 
Arch  Tempter  J  those  of  De  Vaux's  might  well 
resemble  them  in  their  fiendish  triumph. 

"  A  few  words  more,  Ada^  and  then  decide 
upon  your  fate  for  ever !  Listen  to,  and  mark 
me  well ;  your  father  accompanied  to  the  thea- 
tre to-night  the  woman  he  is  about  to  marry — 
your  name  was  mentioned,  and  I  spoke  of  you 
with  feigned  compassion.  Ada,  he  swore  a  fear- 
ful oath,  that  even  were  you  dying  at  his  feet^ 
would  thunder  in  your  ears  the  anathema  of  IBs 
curse ;  nay,  turn  not  away,  for  you  must  hear 
me.  I  parted  from  your  husband,  in  the  lowesi 
resort  of  gamesters  and  swindlers ;  he  had  toiled 
the  livelong  day  for  a  paltry  sum-r-Jie  ftaked  afad 
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lost  it ;  before  I  left,  he  had  wagered  his  very 
clothing,''  and  I  smiled  to  think,  that  he  must 
fai^t  ibis"  wintry  blast,  without  protection  from 
Jhft  i^eather.  Ada,  are  these  the  props  on  which 
t^^ean  ?  Leave  them,  and  trust  to  me.  I  lore 
yoo  still,  and  will  replace  you  in  affluence  and 
joy." 

Ada  liad  listened  to  his  words  in  motionless 
silence ;  a  crimspn  color  had  gathered  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  living 
fire ;  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fierce  con- 
vulsion would  have  slain  her,  but  she  calmed 
suddenly,  and  advancing  slowly  towards  him, 
she  fixed  her  proud  eye  full  upon  him,  and  an- 
swered in  proud  tones  of  dignity. 

"  Julian  De  Vaux,"  she  said,  "you  have  seen 
and  know  many^  things;  but  the  human  mind 
you  know  not,  in  its  purity  and  power!  This 
hovel  is  my  glory,  and  1  am  prouder  of  these  rags 
than  of  a  gorgeous  palace  and  a  diadem  of  gems. 
Begone!  ana  learn  from  me  that  the  free  i-pirit 
stoops  not  to  paltry  circumstances,  and  that  1 
scorned  thee  not  more  in  exaltation  than  now  1 
do,  amidst  poverty,  famine,  and  desolation !" 

The  tones  of  her  voice  rang  high  and  proud  as 
bhe  pronounced  her  bold  defiance,  and  her  form 
seemed  to  dilate  with  a  majesty  of  mind.  But 
ere  Julian  De  Vaux  could  answer,  the  child 
stirred,  and  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  the 
cold,  he  commenced  a  piteous  cry, "  Oh,  mother, 
I  am  cold  and  hungry !  give  George  some  bread, 
mother?" 

The  head  of  Ada  sunk  upe^  her  breast,  and 
the  rich  glow  faded  from  her  cheek,  while  over 
the  brow  there  rushed  a  flush  of  unutterable 
thoughts.  She  ran  to  the  boy  and  folded  him 
closdy  to  her  breast.  De  Vaux  followed  her. 
"  That  is  eloquence  which  surpasses  mine.  Ada, 
your  child  must  starve  or  your  pride  stoop  to 
turn  pauper,  and  be  supported  by jparish  aims, 
if  you  continue  madly  to  refuse  my  offered  friend- 
ship. Be  wise  in  time,  and  take  wealth  and  love 
from  my  hand!" 

With  a  sardonic  smile,  De  Vaux  opened  his 
pocketbook,  and  displayed  it  filled  with  notes 
and  gold ;  tjie  child  hung  sobbing  round  his  mo- 
ther's neck;  Ada  clasped  her  hands  wildly 
above  her  brow — then  passionately  threw  her- 
self upon  the  dingy  floor  at  his  feet. 

"Julian  De  Vaux!"  she  gasped  in  bursting 
emotion, "  you  have  wished  to  humble  and  sub- 
due me ;  I  am  humbled  to  the  vciy  dust — 1  am 
kneeling  at  your  feet  for  mercy — have  pity  on 
my  agony,  and  give  me  bread  for  my  child ! ' 

De  Vaux  smiled.  "  W  hat  needs  this  passion, 
Ada;  it  is  I,  not  you,  should  kneel ;  for  you  it  is 
who  deprive  the  boy  of  food.  Come,  throw  away 
this  folly,  and"— 

He  would  have  raised  Ada  in  his  arms,  but  she 

Sut  them  proudly  back,  and  motioned  him  away; 
er  agony  was  too  powerful  for  words,  ind  De 
Vaux  saw  that  he  must  await  thecoHapse  of  her 
present  excitement.  He  turned  to  the  door— 
"  Ada,  I  leave  you  an  hour  to  determine  ;*  listen 
to  those  cries  of  hunger,  and  if  you  can  bear 
them  unmoved,  blame  yourself,  not  me,  for  the 
murder  of  your  child !  To-morrow  night  I  will 
again  be  here." 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  first 
gray  streaks  of  momiDg  light  began  to  tesselate 


the  heavens,  the  stars  faded  one  by  one  from 
their  azure  palace,  and  the  bright  sunbeams 
threw  a  rich  glow  across  the  fretted  icicles,  like 
the  smile  of  love  kissing  away  the  tears  of  beau* 
ty— yet  Ada  sat  motionless  as  when  De  Vaux 
had  left  her,  clasping  her  boy  to  her  breast,  as 
if  its  frozen  surface  could  impart  the  warmth  she 
did  not  feel.  Her  husband  had  not  returned  the 
livelong  msht,  and  well  st)e  knew  the  cause;  he 
could  not  bear  to  witness  the  misery  which  be 
had  made ;  disappointment  had  first  driven  him 
to  the  gaming  taole,  and  desperation  kept  him 
there.  At  last  a  black  woman,  who  lived  near, 
and  who  often  assisted  Ada  with  a  kindness  that 
shamed  many  a  fairer  skin,  came  in  and  per- 
suaded her  to  give  her  the  child  in  charge,  wnile 
she  herself  should  try  to  sleep. 

"We  hab  a  fire  and  some  Johnny  cakes, 
missis." 

"  Ay,  take  him,  and  God  bless  you,  Savan- 
nah," said  Ada,  hurriedly, "  I— jes,  I  will  sleep 
awhile ;  one  kiss,  my  child — It  is  for  you  that— 
take  him  Savannah." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Ada  had  left  her  mis- 
erable dwelling,  and  wrapt  in  her  ragged  cloak 
was  quickly  traversing  the  streets  towards 
Eighth  and  Chesnut;  her  limbs  were  stiff  with 
cold,  and  her  tender  frame  exhausted  with  wknt 
and  suffering' ;  but  her  indomitable  spirit  quailed 
not,  sorrow  and  despair  seemed  but  to  unwind 
the  hidden  chains  of  her  fortitude,  and  she  pass- 
ed throng  the  gay  crowds  with  whom  she  once 
mixed  without  a  single  sigh  given  to  her  lost 
happiness.  At  last  she  turn^  into  tiie  well- 
known  street,  and  beheld  the  house  where  so 
many  years  she  had  lived  in  innocence  and  joy, 
through  which  her  gay  laugh  had  so  often  Twa§^ 
in  its  glee,  and  which  she  had  left  pursued  by  an 
enraged  parent's  curse.  Her  steps  faltered  at 
the  sight,  and  she  leaned  in  sudaen  faintnesa 
against  the  rails.  "  Perhaps  he  will  again  spurn 
me  from  him — perhaps  he  will  repeat  his  awftil 
curse,  and  bid  me  see  his  face  no  more.  Oh ! 
just  God,  awfully  hath  my  disobedience  been 
visited,  pursue  it  not  unto  the  second  and  third 
generation!  Have  mercy  upon  my  child — my 
innocent,  my  beautiful— and  1  can  die  in  peace !" 

At  the  moment  a  dashing  sleigh  drew  up  to 
the  door,  and  several  gay  visitors  stept  out  Ada 
knew  them  well ;  they  had  often  flattered  her 
beauty  and  extolled  her  accomphshments,  yet 
they  entered  the  house  as  smiling  as  ever,  though 
they  knew  she  was  an  outcast  and  forlorn. 

"  Get  up,  good  woman,"  said  one  of  her  fa- 
ther's pampered  menials,  "you  must  not  sit 
blocking  up  the  steps." 

"Oh,  my  father!"  murmured  Ada,  as  she 
dragged  away  her  frozen  limbs, "  your  servants 
have  plenty  and  to  spare,  while  I  am  perishing 
with  want  Alas  !  I  have  indeed  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  child!" 

For  several  hours  did  the  unfortunate  woman 
watch  an  opportunity  to  gain  admittance ;  visits 
ors  succeeded  to  visitors  and  party  to  party;  aU 
went  out  laughing  and  gay,  and  once  she  caught 
a  gUmpse  of  her  rather's  face  as  he  handed  some 
ladies  to  their  carriage,  and  the  Mrind  blew  his 
silvery  hairs  over  his  lofty  brow.  Her  feelings 
were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 
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ind  hardly  could  she  refrain  from  mshing  for- 
ward and  falling  at  his  feet  in  the  open  street 
At  last  his  own  carriage  drew  up,  and  she  saw 
that  soon  her  last  hope  of  seeing  him  would  be 
flone;  so  dragging  aown  her  calash  oyer  her 
burning  temples,  she  ascended  the  steps,  and 
endeavored  to  pass  the  waiter  who  was  standing 
there. 

**  What  is  your  business?"  asked  he,  prerent- 
ingher. 

^  To  see  Mr.  Grenville,"  faltered  she. 

^  Tou  can't  see  him  now,  he  is  goinff  out  to 
dine  with  Mr.  B.,  of  the  Bank,*'  repBed  Ute  man, 
inmeratiFcly. 

*^  But  I  mutt  see  him,  and  who  shall  prevent 
me?  Do  you  not  know  me,  Washington  r  Aye, 
DOW  you  do— let  me  pass^  for  J  will  see  my  father.'^ 

"  Lord  ha  mercy !  Miss  Ada !  you  musn't,  any 
how ! — Mercy!  me!  your  pappy  wont  see  you,  no 
how!" 

A  dead  faintness  came  over  the  unhappy  ffirl; 
her  eye  had  caught  a  fij^ore  on  the  stairs  which 
bfigfated  her  hopes— it  was  De  Vaux ;  his  basilisk 
eye  was  on  her,  and  a  withering  sneer  was  on 
her  lip.  Ada  sunk  hopelessly  upon  the  steps  as 
he  advanced  towards  her. 

^  What,  do  we  meet  again  so  soon  ^*  said  he  in 
his  usual  cold, sarcastic  voice, "  what  would  you 
here,  fair  kdy?"    ^ 

•*0h!  for  the  sake  of  God  !•• 

**  Of  whom?" 

•*  Alas  I"  said  Ada,8hudderingly, "  you  believe 
in  none;  but  for  the  sake  of  humamty— as  you 
were  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  your  earliest 
nourishment  from  her  breast— as  you  hope  for 
mercy  in  your  utmost  need— let  me  see  my  fa- 
ther!" 

"I  do  not  hope  nor  wish  for  mercy  in  my 
need,"  replied  he,  with  a  cruel  smile,  as  though 
he  mocked  her  agony,  **  yet  you  shall  not  say  I 
denied  your  request.  Here.  Washington,  let  this 
lady  pass  to  her  father,  and  much  good  may  the 
permission  do  her!" 

**  Mr.  De  Vaux."  called  a  voice  from  within, 
*•  we  are  waiting  for  you." 

*'  My  father !  my  father!"  shrieked  Ada,  rush- 
ing forward, "  look  upon  your  child— 1  sinned  in 
my  disobedience,  but  I  have  suffered  too— take 
3four  curse  from  me,  for  my  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear." 

Mr.  Grenville  had  advanced  slowly  as  she 
spoke,  followed  by  a  young  lady,  and  stood  now 
Msfore  his  kneeling  daughter. 

^  Who  is  this  w6man,  and  who  dared  to  let  her 
in?"  asked  he. 

**  My  father !  do  you  not  know  this  face?  It  is 
changed  by  famine  and  want,  yet  it  is  the  same 
you  i»ed  to  caress  and  bless.  This  voice,  though 
nint  and  broken  now,  was  once  sweet  music  to 
you  ear.  I  have  sinned  against  you,  oh,  my  fa- 
ther !  yet  still  I  am  your  child ;  have  pity  on  my 
despair." 

"What!"  said  Mr.  Grenville.  sternly,  "is 
your  golden  dream  of  love  vanished  so  soon? 
Are  your  high  notions  of  independence  fallen  so 
low  ?  Away  from  me,  I  know  you  not ;  in  the 
hoar  when  you  stole  finxn  my  roof  with  the  man 
I  bate,  you  ceased  to  be  my  child;  and  be  the 
heavy  curse  of  your  disobedience  on  your  head, 
for  ever  and  ever." 
15* 
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Prostrate  on  the  floor  dropped  the  illfated  Ada, 
her  senses  had  reeled  beneath  the  homd  denun- 
ciation. 

'*Oh,  pity  her!"  exclaimed  the  young  eirl, 
stooping  down,  and  parting  the  dark  hair  of  Ada 
back  from  her  pallid  brow. 

"Ha!  beware!"  said  the  old  man,  sternly. 
Then  turning  to  De  Vaux,  continued, "  see  that 
wuman  taken  away  at  once,  for  we  are  after  our 
appointed  time." 

short  was  the  blissful  trance  that  wrapt  Ada 
in  ignorance  of  her  misery ;  she  opened  her  eyes 
too  soon— for  they  f^U  on  the  dark,  hopeless  coun- 
tenance of  De  Vaux. 

"  Are  you  satisfied?'*  asked  he,  coolly. 

••  I  will  go  home,"  exclaimed  the  wretched 

frl,  raising  herself  with  difficulty, "  home !  alas^ 
have  none  but  in  die  grave." 

"  Why  do  you  thus  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 
Heaven  and  earth  have  foiiaken  you,  and  hell 
itself  decrees  you  mine." 

"  My  fate !"  said  Ada,  springing  up, "  and  gra- 
cious God,  what  fate  thine?  iVIan  of  guilt  and 
horror— while  steel  can  kill,  or  the  waters  swal- 
low—never, never !" 

De  Vaux  laughed.  Ada  could  have  borne  in- 
sult, threats,  or  rage;  but  a  lattgh^it  rung 
through  her  brain  uke  the  mockeij  of  a  fiend^ 
and  seemed  to  blight  all  hope,  all  reeling,  with 
its  cold,  unnatural  sound ;  it  fell  upon  her  spirit 
like  an  infernal  spell— the  tears  in  her  burning 
eyes  changed  as  it  were  to  blood,  weakness  was 
instantly  merged  in  strength,  and  her  crief  gave 
way  to  a  fierce  decided  resolution,  impassive, 
cold  and  stem  as  himself,  she  arose  to  go;  her 
eye  no  longer  fell  beneath  his,  but  met  it  with  a 
desperate  firmness ;  even  De  Vaux  shrunk  from 
the  high  resolve  and  constancy  graven  on  her 
marble  features. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  to  night,  Ada?"  said  he, with 
some  hesitation. 

"If  you  come,  I  shall  be  there." 

"  WiU  you  give  me  your  answer  then  ?" 

"  Farewell,  then,  until  to-night,"  said  De  Vaux. 
resuming  his  usual  sneering  manner,  "and 
Uien"- 

"Aye,  until  to-night,"  repeated  she,  **  and 
then'*—  ♦♦♦**» 

"  AJmifhtyGod!  am  I  alive  or  dreaming?  Can 
this  be  Ada,  the  affectionate,  the  gentle— or  does 


a  fiend  assume  her  shape,  and  tempt  to  guilt? 
Is  it  her  voice  that  speaks  of  death  and  bjcxKl,  or 
is  it  all  a  horrid  and  unreal  mockery  ?" 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Douirlass  BelUs, 
the  husband  of  the  unhappy  Ada,  ana  seemed  in 
reply  to  some  fearfhl  proposal  made  by  her,  for 
she  stood  with  an  extended  arm  and  dark,  con- 
tracted brow,  like  a  Pythoness  in  the  agonies  of 
inspiration. 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  replied  calmly, " for  I  re- 
cogniase  nothing  of  myself  in  your  picture.  Oh ! 
I  am  changed  to. a  fearful  hieing  since  last  we 
met ;  not  mine  the  guilt — not  mme  the  punish- 
ment!" 

Her  husband  gazed  upon  her  with  an  awed 
and  anxious  look.  The  scene  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  Rembrandt's  pencil.  Strongly  did 
the  rosy  glow  of  sunset  contrast  with  the  aaoop 
and  stai^  floor  on  which  it  fell,  as  if  a  tl^i^ 
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80  blight  had  lost  its  way  in  wandenng  through 
that  wretched  window;  still  more  straneely  was 
the  contrast  marked  between  the  fearml  agita- 
tion of  the  man,  who  paced  the  small  hovel  with 
hurried  steps  and  with  a  flushed  disordered  face, 
and  the  stony,  unnatural  steadfastness  of  the 
woman,  who  stood,  silent,  impassive,  still,  without 
a  trace  of  outward  agitation  or  fear. 

"  For  Gkxl's  sake,  Ada, speak  to  me;  I  cannot 
bear  this  awful  silence — say  but  that  you  did  not 
mean  those  dreadful  words." 

*'  Donslass,  you  urp:e  me  in  vain ;  my  mind  is 
set,  my  rate  is  fixed,  and  you  do  but  waste  your 
words.  Listen  to  me,"  and  she  raised  her  burn- 
ing eyes  to  hia^  '*  I  could  bear,  and  have  borne, 
my  poverty  and  starvation  in  silence  and  teaw. 
I  tor^ve  persecution,  defied  threats  and  scorn- 
ed pity — but  a  2atAfi-A--a  laush  to  mock  the  vio- 
lence of  agony.  Douglass,  F  tell  you  that  laufh 
turned  my  tears  to  blood,  my  gentleness  to  gall ; 
urge  me  no  more — that  laugh  is  branded  on  my 
brain,  and  blood  must  quench  the  fire." 

"  Oh,  God ! "  exclaimed  he, "  but  this  is  fearful. 
Ada,  I  dare  not  hear  you." 

"Now,  shame  upon  thee!"  said  Ada,  with  a 
cold  and  scornful  tone,"  the  very  worm  will  turn 
when  trampled  on, and  shall  wie  bear  oppreiBBion 
unmoved  ?  Art  thou  a  man  ?  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  wood  will  rend  the  hunter  in  defence  of  their 
young.  Art  thou  a  father,  and  wilt  thou  do  less  ?" 

**  Have  you  no  fear,  no  feeling  ?  .  I  remember 
the  time  you  could  hardly  bear  to  look  on  blood* 
and  would  have  wept  to  see  an  insect  die.  Ada, 
have  you  no  fear  nor  feeling  ?" 

"Fear!"  she  answered,"' I  have  fasted  for 
many  hours,  and  am  athirst ;  give  me  that  knife 
and  1  will  plunge  it  in  my  arm,  and  drink  the 
gushing  life  blood !  Do  you  talk  to  me  of  fear, 
and  feeling?"  She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  low, 
sad  cadence.  "  J  have  watched  your  couch  of 
agony,  and  heard  my  child  scream  for  bread ;  I 
have  borne  a  father's  curse,  and  been  driven 
homeless  and  forsaken  on  the  wide,  wide  world ; 
I  have  trembled  on  the  verge  of  prostitution  and 
madness— and  do  you  talk  to  me  of  feeling?" 

Bellis  shuddered,  as  he  replied  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice.  "  Aye,  Ada,  but  there  is  a  fear 
beyond  this  earth ;  dare  you  defy  Omnipotence, 
and  break  the  dread  command  of— "I^u  s^t 
do  no  murder  ?'  " 

"  Chimeras  all !"  said  she,  steadily, "  this  first 
law  of  nature  and  of  God  is  self-defence,  every 
thing  that  lives  obeys  its  impulse.  I  have  been 
persecuted  and  driven  to  the  extremities  of  hu- 
man suffering;  but  now  I  turn  upon  my  oppres- 
sors." 

"But  have  you  thought  upon  this  dreadful 
deed,  and  does  not  your  purpose  falter?  Can 
you  bear  to  behold  thie  tortures  of  mortal  agony? 
Can  you  see  the  stiffening  limbs  writhing  m  the 
last  convulsions,  and  f^  the  outpoured  life 
blood  ^sh  over  your  murderous  hands  ?" 

"  It  IS  the  general  doom,"  she  answered,  un- 
moved, "man  was  bom  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
What  matters  it  whether  (he  steel,  the  drug,  or 
worn  out  nature  prepares  his  everkisting  sleep  ? 
A  few  years  earlier  or  later,  it  is  but  death  that 
comes  at  last." 

"  If  tiie  grave  were  all."  murmured  Bellis,  in 
terrible  emotion,  "  but  oh !  Ada,  in  that  world 


beyond  its  confines,  shall  not  that  outpoured 
blood  arise  to  sink  the  foul  murderer  to  the  deep- 
est heU?" 

"  On  him  be  the  guilt— mine  be  the  punish- 
ment !  1  am  no  child  to  tremble  before  imagina- 
tion's phantom ;  it  is  but  wasted  breath  to  urge 
me,  Bellis.  Here,  lay  your  fingers  on  my  wrist, 
ana  if  its  pulse  be  but  one  sl^dow  quickened, 
hope  to  move  me  from  my  purpose." 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  Bellis  shuddered 
to  feel  the  notices  of  her  pulse— full,  calm  and 
equable,  as  even  without  one  faltering  pause  or 
hurried  bound.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight,  to  see 
that  creature,  so  youn^  and  fair,  braced  to  such 
unnatural  energy.'and  calmly  defending  so  fell 
a  purpose.  He  dropped  her  band  witn  a  sob 
of  agony,  and  as  the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes. 
exc£imed — ^'  Ada,  my  unhappy  wife!  may  Goa 
forgive  me  for  my  guilt !  It  is  I  that  have  made 
you  thus — I  that  nave  driven  you  mad.  and 
changed  your  gentle  nature  to  ferocity  ana  Jbor- 
ror.  That  little  hand  shall  never  be  imbued  in 
human  blood ;  mine  has  been  the  fatal  power  to 
make  you  thus — mine  shall  be  the  horrid  deed, 
and  its  inevitable  punishment." 

For  a  moment  the  stony  deadness  of  Ada's 
feelings  gave  way  before  this  burst  of  teqdemeas; 
a  tear  burst  over  her  burning  eyeballs,  and  a 
rising  sob  heaved  her  white  bosom,  but]  she 
{oTcea  back  the  emotions  with  desperate  resolve, 
and  locked  the  fountain  of  tears  within  her 
heart. 

"  Douglass !  my  husband,  be  not  thus  moved ; 
why  should  you  lay  upon  yourself  the  fault  of 
cruel  fate  ?  Of  one  thing  be  Syure— not  in  the 
hour  when  I  became  your  wife,  and  hope  and 
joy  smiled  so  fair  upon  our  loves — ^not  in  that  first 
flush  of  soulfelt  h^piness,  were  you  more  dear 
to  me  than  now !  But  away  with  these  thoughts, 
let  us  speak  of  death  and  horror,  of  blightedhope 
and  murdered  joy ;  let  us  court  images  of  dark- 
ness and  dread  to  nurse  our  human  nature,  and 
Tovise  the  latent  fiend  within  us.  See,  nature  is 
wrapping  round  the  world  her  shadowy  veil, be- 
fore it  is  withdrawn." 

"Almighty  God!"  groaned  Bellis,  "  look  not 
upon  this  deed !  the  body— Ada— what?" 

"  The  ice  is  broken  on  the  Delaware,  its  bright 
waters  will  give  a  lasting  sepulture." 

"But  the  blood?" 

"  Shall  not  accuse  us,"  interrupted  the  woman, 
boldly, "  when  all  is  over,  yon  strand  and  this 
dilapidated  hovel  shall  make  a  noble  hecatomb ; 
accident  will  bear  us  out.  How  easy  is  it,  then. 
Here,  take  this  passport  to  the  grave ;  the  edge 
is  keen  and  sure ;  strike  like  a  man— an  ii^urra, 
desperate  man." 

"Oh  God,  for  mercy!" 

"  Be  firm,"  continued  the  desperate  woman, 
whose  swoln  veins,  blazing  eyes,  and  wild,  su- 
pernatural energy^  might  well  have  figured  th^ 
fallen  angel  enuinoea  in  a  form  of  loveliness. 
"  Remember  the  lives  of  yourself,  your  wife  and 
child,  hang  upon  your  arm !  R^ember  that 
boundless  affluence,  security,  and  revenge  attend 
a  certain  blood—" 

"  Hark!"  interrupted  the  man,  convulsively. 
What?"  exclaimed  Ada,  bending  her  ear  to 


the  earth, "  do  you  hear  a  step  ?" 
"Ido-hushl-h 


—he  comes,  he  comes— it  is  his  ' 
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tread ;  stand  here, behind  the  sbfldow;  ao^  fur- 
ther yet  Do  not  strike  until  I  see  again  bis 
serpent  smile,  and  bear  that  fiendish  laugh  once 
more.— Ha!  proud,  exulting  destroyerl— it  is 
tbyJaatl" 

With  a  stunned  and  half  senseless  stare,  the 
man  allowed  his  wife  to  place  him  behind  the 
deep  shadow  of  a  projecting  beam.  A  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Ada  dashed  her  arms  wildly 
aboye  her  head ;  another  minute  she  had  smooth- 
ed her  features  into  composure ;  the  door  opened 
— 2l  step  crossed  the  threshold. The  angels  of 

GoJ  turned  weeping  from  that  si^t ! 

♦  *  *  *        "♦  ♦ 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  spring  day, 
about  fire  years  after  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated in  the  beginning  of  this  tale,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of  Baltimore  drove  in  his  carriage 
to  the  estabiishment^then  small  and  few,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  He  was  a  man  "  to  all  the 
countnr  dear,"  unafiectedlv  pious,  without  a 
taint  of  bigotry;  universally  humane,  without  the 
smallest  ostentation;  mild,  merciful,  and  afibc- 
tionate  to  every  member  of  the  human  family, 
without  respect  to  their  situation,  or  the  tenets 
they  bcJd.  That  their  life  should  be  in  the  right 
was  his  desire^that  they  should  be  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  all  his  sectarianism;  where^Fer 
there  was  sorrow,  want,  or  sufi^ring,  there  was 
a  claim  upon  his  purse,  his  time,  and  his  gentle 
attention.  About  three  years  before,  he  &d  in- 
troduced into  the  convent  a  gentle  sister,  and 
she  it  was  that  he  was  now  come  to  seek.  Sister 
Ann  was  one,  such  as  there  are  few— one  whom 
the  holy  writ  ^nphatically  describes  as  '^  weary 
and  heavy  laden."  She  was  a  being  of  enduring 
sorrow,  vet  so  uncomplaining  and  patient,  tiiat 
her  grief  could  only  be  supposed  from  her  taded 
form  and  pale  lips,  over  which  there  never  passed 
a  smile.  She  was  of  a  spirit  so  subdued  and 
humble,  that  the  coarsest  fare,  the  most  menial 
offices,  the  lowest  place  in  church  and  prayer, 
seemed  all  too  good  for  her  bowed  heart  to  bear; 
and  tiiough  reugion  never  found  a  profession 
from  her  Ups,  its  purest  spirit  was  to  be  found 
in  ber  untiring  mercy,  her  deep  humility,  and 
k>wly  though  fervent  devotion.  In  all  cases  of 
£^2gue  and  danger,  Sister  Ann  was  the  unwea- 
rying nurse;  wherever  self-denial,  fortitude  and 
patience  were  required,  she  was  the  person 
chosen  for  the  office ;  but  if  gratitude  or  praise 
repaid  her  pains,  she  would  rush  convulsively 
away,  and  writhing  on  the  spnound,  lay  her  head 
in  the  very  dust  Sne  was  of  weakly  and  broken 
strength,  yet  the  power  of  mind  ui>held  her 
through  tbe  most  awful  scenes ;  to  witness  the 
mortal  agony  of  the  departing  spirit,  seemed 
more  dr^tdful  than  the  bitterness  of  death  to 
her^  and  often  she  would  lay  for  hours  as  insensi- 
}4e  and  cold  as  the  corpse  from  which  the  life 
Intd  departed;  yet  she  never  shunned  the  trial, 
and  many  a  passing  spirit  had  her  fervent  im- 
portunities led*  to  Kneel  at  the  mercy  seat,  and 
find  pardon  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  hut  when  the 
tongues  of  others  joined  the  rejoicing  hallelujahs 
of  angels  over  a  forgiven  sinner,  she  would  burst 
ftway  with  such  wowom,  hopeless  agony  upon  her 
face,  that  consolation  dared  not  intrude  upon  her 
penitence,  and  even  pity  shunned  to  speak  of 
*  pardon.    One  only  amusement  beguiled  ner  life, 


and  that  was  one  of  mercy ;  every  little  bird 
found  in  her  a  friend  during  the  long  winter,  fidid 
she  would  preserve  the  minutest  insect  firom  de- 
struction with  a  fearful  terror  of  death,  that 
spoke  of  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  Little  she  shared 
in  the  church's  holy  rites,  and  nothing  in  its  com- 
forts* The  Bishop  alone  knew  aught  of  her  se- 
cret soul,  and  even  his  parental  voice  failed  to 
soo&e  her  inward  desolation. 

He  had  come  now  to  take  her  to  some  new 
scene  of  trial,  and  without  a  word  she  bent  her 
head  lowly  on  her  breast,  and  prepared  to  fol- 
low. 

"  Father,"  said  the  Superior,  gently,  "*  will  not 
another  do  as  well  as  ^ster  Ann?  She  has  watch- 
ed for  many  nights,  and  her  stroigth  is  weU  nigh 
wasted." 

'<  Oh!  no—DO— no!"  said  the  Nun,  in  a  voice 
of  the  deepest  melancholy,  *^  do  not  deprive  me 
of  the  office  which  God's  mercy  has  deigned  to 
bring  me  to.    Where  is  the  sunerer?" 

'*  He  is  one,"  replied  the  aged  Bishop,  '*  whom 
the  terrors  of  the  law  pursue  for  some  sad  crime, 
but  the  terrors  of  the  gospel  are  worse  for  him  to 
bear ;  his  body  is  sinkmg  beneath  the  fierce  con- 
vulsions, and  if  humanity  and  love  can  aught 
alleviate  his  sufferiBgs^  it  is  our  duty  to  ^er 
them." 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  Sister ; 
it  was  one  of  unutterable  wo,  and  the  Bishop  said 
gently  to  her—"  Faith — ^faith— though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet— faith  can  make  them  white  as 
wool." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  they  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  town  jail,  where  the  unhappy 
man  was  lying.  He  bad  been  engaged  in  some 
drunken  urdic,and  there  uttered  some  words 
which  led  to  a  suspicion  of  guilt;  a  search  had 
proved  these  suspicions  to  have  foundation,  and 
after  some  examination,  he  had  been  conveved 
to  prison  to  take  his  trial.  At  the  moment  when 
they  entered,  he  was  raving  awfully,  and  the 

Ehysician  declared  that  he  must  instantly  be 
led.  Sister  Ann  advanced  to  assist;  but  when 
the  blood  flowed,  she  gave  a  convulsive  start— 
nor  was  it  without  the  most  desperate  effi^rt  that 
she  forced  herself  to  look  upon  the  operation. 
After  it  was  over,  he  seemed  calmer,  and  repeat- 
ed his  wild  entreatv  for  a  priest. 

'*  I  am  a  priest,  though  an  unworthy  one,"  said 
the  benevolent  Bishop,  **  open  your  conscience 
to  me^  and  may  God  give  you  ease." 

"  Oh !  mine  has  been  a  life  of  sin,  but  {  am  in- 
nocent of  this,"  groaned  the  unhappy  man. "  they 
have  arrested  me  for  murder.  I  have  spilt  blood 
before,  but  not  this." 

A  deep  groan  interrupted  his  words.  He 
stared  wildly  around,  and  then  continued — 

'*  They  will  hang  me,  and  I  dare  not  It  is  ^ye 
years,  come  next  January,  since  I  was  out  by 
the  wharf,  in  Philadelphia,  one  night,  on  no  good 
errand,  ami  while  watching  for  a  boat,  someuing 
dark  and  heavy  was  floated  to  my  feet;  it  was 
-the  body  of  a  man.  but  1  did  not  kill  him;  I 
robbed  that  body  or  a  watch  and  rings,  and  held 
my  peace,  that  I  might  not  be  discovered.  They 
were  advertised,  and  I  dared  not  part  with  them. 
Yesterday,  I  tried  to  sell  one ;  it  was  known,  and 
I  shall  be  hung  for  the  murder.  I  dare  not— dare 
not  die." 
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^  You  shall  not  die,'*  exclaimed  the  Sister  of 
Charity, springing  up,  with  a  wild  and  desperate 
emotion,  ^'^found  out  foul  murder  ever  is,  and  the 
foul  monlerer  too ;  mine  was  the  hand  that  struck 
that  fiendish  blow— mme  was  the  guilt— ^nine 
shall  be  the  punishment    You  shall  not  die." 

The  Bishop  gazed  upon  her  in  paralyzed  hor- 
ror ;  but  a  firm  and  unshrinkinff  couraie  seemed 
to  have  superseded  the  bumbfe  timidity  of  the 
Nun ;  years  seem  to  roll  back  and  restore  to  the 
wretched  woman  the  daring  resolve  of  other 
days;  but  now  it  was  exerted  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

**  Hear  me,  holy  father,  and  curse  me  if  you 
will,  that  I  have  veiled  beneatii  this  sacred 
habit  so  dark  and  foul  a  secret.  1  wiU  not 
speak  of  the  temptation  to  that  crime,  nor  urge 
that  madness  governed  my  heart  and  brain  in 
that  dreadful  hour— to  Him  who  judgeth,  myre- 
morse  and  horror  have  been  Knavm.  That 
blood  sunk  in  the  earth,  but  vengeance  has  not 
slumbered;  I  lived  to  see  my  husband  die  in 
tortures  of  remorse,  cursing  me  for  his  temptress 
and  ruin.  I  saw  my  blessS  child  sink  beneath 
the  curse  of  blood,  and  wither  like  a  cankered 
rose:  he  died  withm  these  arms,and  yet  I  lived; 
but  death  was  in  my  heart;  yon  saved  me  from 
self-destruction,  and  strove  to  whisper  of  pardon 
and  peace.  Father,  within  that  Convent's  peace- 
ful walls,  the  avenger  of  blood  hath  pursued  me, 
he  hath  wrested  the  crucifix  from  my  lips,  and 
stood  between  me  and  the  holy  altar:  ne  hath 
haunted  the  day  and  the  darkness,  and  now  the 
hour  of  his  retribution  is  come.  To  man  my 
life  is  forfeit,  it  shall  be  laid  down  in  expiation 
of  my  sin,  and  may  God  have  mercjr  on  my  "Soul." 

Few  words  followed  tiiis  confession,  the  man- 
ner oi  the  unhappy  woman  brought  conviction 
of  her  truth;  and  so  decided  and  resolute  were 
her  words,  that  all  atteoipts  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  purpose,  even  if  justifiable,  would  have  been 
unavailable.  From  the  moment  that  her  dark 
secret  had  passed  her  lips,  she  seemed  to  gather 
a  new  existence;  the  resolution  to  expiate  her 
sin  and  save  a  fellow  creature's  life,  by  open 
confession,  appeared  to  pour  a  balsam  on  ner 
bleeding  conscience,  and  give  her  more  glimpse 
of  hope  than  she  had  known  since  the  nour  of 
her  guih.  Free  and  full  was  her  accusation  of 
herself,  and  as  some  papers  belonging  to  the 
wretched  De  Vaux,  and  several  unchanged 
checks  and  notes,  were  still  in  her  possession,  no 
doubt  could  remam  of  the  fact  To  describe  the 
sensaticm  made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  know- 
ledge of  such  atrocity  in  a  character  so  well 
known  and  universally  beloved  as  Sister  Ann,  is 
almost  impossible;  yet  compassion  prevailed 
above  horror,  and  when  the  temptation  and  the 
sufierings  of  the  iUfated  Ada  were  fully  publish- 
ed, there  was  no  heart  exce{)t  her  own  that  did 
not  anxiously  hope  for  a  mitigation  of  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  murder.  Nor  may  words  do  jus- 
tice to  the  alarm  and  sorrow  of  the  venerable 
Superior  and  the  benevolent  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
that  sin  had  laid  heavy  on  the  heart  of  their  con- 
trite and  lowly  associate,  they  had  long  suspect- 
ed ;  but  tiiat  It  should  be  the  sin  of  blood,  that 
judj^ent  must  be  passed  and  expiation  made 
fbr  It,  was  a  shock  roost  terribly  severe ;  yet  they 
did  not  forsake  her ;  the  hope  she  had  so  often 


pointed  to  anotfaor  was  now  whispered  to  herself, 
nor  was  it  ^^lolly  unavailing.  Through  the 
depth  of  her  humility,  amidst  the  a^ny  of  her 
remorse,  with  public  shame  and  punishment  be- 
fore her  eyes,  Sister  Ann,  or  Ada,  as  we  should 
more  rightiy  call  her,  began  to  feel  a  peace  and 
pardon  descending  on  her  soul— a  beam  of  hea- 
venly hope  shining  through  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair; and  though  these  olessed  feelings  were 
•'few  and  hr  between,"  still  they  nervM  her  to 
support  the  more  frequent  bursts  of  accusing 
agony.  It  appeared  that  at  the  time  when  the 
wretched  De  Vaux  had  been  with  Ada  for  the 
last  time,  that  he  himself  was  liable  to  the  law, 
from  an  accidental  and  uncommon  discovery 
made  the  same  day,  of  extensive  forgeries  on  Mr. 
GrenviHe  and  otiiier  merchants  of  Qie  city ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  suspect  discove- 
ry, his  sudden  disappearance,  and  several  testi- 
monies given  in  evidence,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
public  mind  that  foul  i^y  or  accident  had  caused 
it  Yet,  as  he  had  never  mentioned  toany  where 
he  was  going,  or  what  was  his  business,  no  sus- 
picion of  the  perpetrators  had  ever  arisen ;  but 
nis  appearance  and  valuables  were  advertised, 
and  it  seemed  that  a  distant  relation  of  his  haa 
been  present  during  the  drttnken  bout  in  Balti- 
more, and  instantly  recognizing  a  cyphered  seal 
of  De  Vaux's,  had  caused  the  searcn,  which,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  five  years,  brought  the  fell  deed 
to  light. 

And  now  it  was  the  day  before  the  public 
trial,  and  expectation,  anxiety  and  sympathy 
were  at  the  height;  a  partial  examination  had 
taken  place,  ana  Ada  had  taken  the  place  oi  the 
suspected  man  within  the  town  jail.  And  now 
it  seemed  that  the  mercy  of  a  long  suffering  God 
had  repaid  long  years  of  penitence,  of  sorrow 
and  prayer,  wiSi  something  of  peace— for  Ada 
heard  the  Bishop  speak  of  one  great  atonement 
without  feeling  herself  excluded  from  its  salva- 
tion—she heard  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  of 
David  repenting  of  his  sin,  and  dared  to  hope 
even  she  might  ask  for  meixnr. 

The  nighf  had  come  slowly  on.  and  stiU  the 
venerable  Priest  of  God  sat  with  Ada  in  her 
lowlv  cell ;  it  was  perhaps  the  last  night  that  she 
would  hold  an  unsentenced  life ;  but  so  low  had 
suffering  reduced  her  frame,  that  it  was  doubt- 
fiil  whether  she  would  survive  to  expiate  the 
sentence  of  a  broken  law.  He  spoke  of  hope — 
hope  beyond  the  grave ;  of  love— love  that  bore 
insult,  sorrow  aira  death  to  save  mankind ;  of 
peace— peace  such  as  the  world  giveth  not,  and 
cannot  take  awajr.  Sudden^  his  words  were 
broken  by  a  hurried  sound— a  sound  of  many 
footsteps  and  confused  voices ;  the  next  minute 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  chief  magistrate 
and  officers  entered,  accompanied  by  an  dkl 
man,  whom  they  with  difficulty  upheld  from 
sinking. 

^  A&^  my  child— my  unhappy,  injured  child ! 
Where  is  she?"  Ada  had  sprung  from  her  low^ 
bed,  and  fell  now  at  her  fatner's  feet,  laying  her 
head  upon  the  groud  in  speechless  humuitjr. 

^  Anse,  my  child ;  awake  to  life  and  happiness. 
I  come  to  frae  thee  from  guilt  and  fear---for  De 
Vaux  is  not  dead,  but  lives !" 

As  the  master  painter  dropt  over  the  unde- 
scribable  anguish  of  the  father  the  vdl  of  con- 
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oealm^Dt,  so  do  we  leave  to  imagination  a  scene 
past  the  power  of  words  to  pour&y.  From  the 
boar  when  he  bad  bid  her  leave  his  presence  and 
see  his  face  no  more,  be  had  been  a  wretched 
creature ;  her  anguish  haunted  him  with  no  pass- 
ing sorrow ;  and  when  the  extensive  viUany  of 
De  Vaux  was  discovered,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
doubts  of  false  representation  and  foul  play,  his 
torments  became  unbearably  strong.  What  was 
his  consternation  when  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
anmmooed  to  see  a  stranger  with  every  aopear- 
ance  of  mystery,  and  tbatstranger  proved  to  be 
De  Vanx  nimself.  The  blow  struck  by  a  falter- 
ing hand  had  but  served  to  stun  him  for  a  time; 
ere  morning  dawned  recollection  had  returned, 
and  he  had  been  taken  in  by  colored  people, 
who,  wholly  ignorant  of  his  name,  supposed  him 
(o  have  been  hurt  in  a  drunken  scuffle.  There 
he  had  heard  that  his  fraud  was  discovered  and 
himself  a  beggar,  and  with  the  usual  cunning  of 
Ins  characterhe  readily  fancied  that  by  holcung 
so  shocking  a  threat  above  Mr.  Grenville's  head, 
be  could  still  dupe  him  out  of  money  and  assist- 
ance. In  this  he  instantly  succeeded ;  the  con- 
science stricken  father  consented  to  forgive  his 
robbery,  and  settle  a  handsome  annuity  on  him 
as  a  bribe  for  silence  and  immediate  d^arture, 
p-nd  De  Vaux  had  secretly  left  a  city  where  his 
(  rimes  and  supposed  death  were  the  general  sub- 
K*cts  of  discussion.  No  tidings  or  clue  could  Mr. 
*C  renville  ever  gain  of  his  hapless  child,  until  five 
years  after,  he  oeheld  her  name,  her  guilt  and 
snffierings  blazoned  in  the  public  prints.  To  gain 
immediate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  De  \^nx 
and  to  proceed  with  it  to  Baltimore,  was  the 
work  but  of  a  £ew  days,  and  now  the  father 
came  to  free  the  unfortunate  Ada  from  the  crime 
of  blood-guiltiness  and  the  suspended  terrors  of 
the  law. 

"  May  the  ever  blessed  name  of  God  be  prais- 
ed !'*  exclaimed  the  Bishop,"  the  stain  of  blood 
is  off  your  heart  and  hand.  Down  to  the  earth 
and  adore  Him  who  in  goodness  hatli  chastised 
you,  and  in  abundant  mercy  hath  brought  you 
peace !" 

And  Ada,  she  had  stood  as  one  transfixed, 
while  in  broken  sentences  the  above  was  told ; 
when  it  was  done,  and  the  full  conviction  that 
the  supposed  victim  to  guilt  and  madness  yet 
lived,  rushed  over  her  mind,  she  made  a  convul- 
sive motion  as  of  washing  her  hands,  then  clain>- 
iBg  them  above  her  brow,  fell  prone  upon  the 
earth.  They  ran  to  raise  her,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  suflering  creature  had  already  entered  into 
rest.  A  happy  smile  played  round  her  livid  lips, 
and  seemed  me  earnest  of  a  blessed  hope,  that 
her  sins  were  forgiven  and  her  penitence  ac- 
cepted by  a  gracious  God.  *   • 

Mr.  Grenville  survived  her  not  long,  and  in 
dying  left  his  large  fortune  to  found  that  noble 
asylum,  and  enlarge  that  holy  order,  now  so  well 
known  by  the  destitute  and  diseased;  and  many 
a  relieved  sufferer,  many  a  converted  sinner,  has 
since  had  reason  to  bless  the  hour  which  made 
the  penitent  and  wowom  Ada,  a  Sitter  of  Cha- 
rity. 

Lite — Is  like  the  two  great  rivers  of  Africa — 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger;  we  know  not  where  the 
ope  begins  or  the  other  terminates. 
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To  sow  those  seeds,  those  principles  impart, 
'  That  stamp  a  lustre  on  (he  human  heart; 
To  fix  the  mind,  ita  gifted  powers  engage, 
And  waken  fkncy  to  adorn  the  page; 
Make  viitue  bolder,  innocence  more  fair. 
Teach  folJy  wisdom,  and  presumption  prayer, 
PhQoBophy  her  golden  thread  extends 
From  Man's  low  being,  to  his  greater  ends; 
Inspires  the  mind  with  what  a  Newton  taught. 
What  Locke  immortaNKed,  and  Plato  thought; 
Tet  shows  to  man  diat  while  his  power  extends. 
From  nature's  being,  to  her  fhrtbest  ends; 
Sweeps  broad  creation>  yon  wide  field  of  air. 
And  on  the  wings  of  numhers  visits  there; 
Though  proudly  great,  or  eloquently  just. 
Can't  weigh  an  atom,  or  compound  a  dust; 
Can  only  see,  that  unides  extend 
To  one  great  good,  the  same  great  general  end; 
Common  alike,  intermingled,  mix'd, 
And  God  the  centre,  where  they're  only  fii'd; 
Jn  whom  they  spring,  digress,  unite,  extend. 
Life,  instinct,  cause,  first  principle  and  end; 
The  all  existing  and  in  all  combine, 
The  unknown  self  acting  principle  of  mind; 
Efl«ct8  but  seen—nor  whenco  or  how  they  flow, 
fs  to  know  all,  and  all  that  man  can  know; 
Content  in  these  to  legitimately  soar. 
And  feci  the  immortality  he  can't  explore. 

O'er  climes  extended  cast  our  eyes  around, 
Admire  the  cause,  and  trace  the  secni  bound: 
What  mighty  scenes,  what  noble  structures  rise. 
Cloud  piercing  mountains,  what  delictus  skies! 
Here  towering  Alps,  there  higher  Andes  grow. 
Here  blooming  nature,  there  eternal  snow; 
Regions  unknown,  from  whence  no  light  is  brought. 
And  yet  unvisited— only  but  in  thought; 

'Tis  to  the  brave,  the  daring  and  the  bold, 
New  glories  open,  and  new  worlds  unfold; 
That  towering  grandeur  strikes  admiring  eyes, 
Unfelt  by  those  who  hear  it  with  surprise; 
Whose  coward  hearts  fVom  dangers  learn  to  flee. 
And  rest  content  to  hear  what  others  dare  to  see; 

'Tis  to  the  traveller,  whose  un weary  soul. 
Melts  'neath  the  sun,  or  freezes  at  the  pole; 
O'er  trackless  desarts,  beats  a  pathless  ^'ay. 
Or  where  he  cannot  follow,  learns  to  strajr; 
It  is  to  him,  each  country  and  each  clime. 
From  sacred  Ganges  to  Potosi's  mine. 
From  farthest  Ind,  and  Afric's  burning  sand, 
To  Australia,  and  Aleuteon  land; 
Where  distant  nature  teems  with  other  kinds. 
From  arctic  circles,  to  antarctic  climes; 
In  growing  vigour,  opening  beauties  wrought. 
Pour  all  the  boundlessness  of  thought; 
Elates,  enwraps  with  pure  devotion's  fires, 
He  bows,  he  bends,  man  wonders  and  admires; 
Sees  the  small  limits  of  his  infant  state. 
And  all  beyond,  how  mighty,  vast  and  great; 
And  having  ranged  the  wide  creation  o'er. 
Finds  all  that's  left  him,  then  is,  to  adore. 
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TIEWS   OF  THi:  WEST. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening,  Post 
STATB  OF  OHIO. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  this  now  great  state 
was  at  Marietta,  in  April,  1788,  by  forty-seven  adven- 
turers from  New  England,  who  went  out  under  the 
auspices  of  die  Ohio  Campany^  who  had  purchased  of 
government  a  million  ot  acr^  at  the  price  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre.  Tnis  Company  had  the 
choice  of  the  whole  domain,  but  selected  the  poorest 
tract  in  its  whole  compass.  Others  soon  joined  the 
settlement,  and  in  this  wilderness  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred  miles  above  tide  water^  ship  building  was  actually 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  before  the 
year  1806! 

The  next  settlement  was  made  s^x  mSes  from  Cin- 
cinnati, in  Noveraben  1788,  under  the  auspjces  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  also  a  large 
purchaser  from  government,  and  who  certainly  acted 
more  wisely  than  his  son  who  has  since  thought  pro- 

gsr  to  devise  a  lodgment  within  the  centre  of  the  esirth! 
incinnati  was  settled  in  December  following;  the 
streets  were  laid  out  during  the  winters,  and  their 
courses  marked  on  the  treesL  the  whole  being  then  a 
dense  and  heavy  forest.  What  a  wonderful  revolu. 
tion  has  ibrty-tliree  years  produced,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show. 

The  sale  of  the  section  in  which  Cincinnati  is  laid 
out  was  paid  for  in  land  warrants,  which  cost,  it  is 
said,  only  forty-nine  dollars !  How  little  anticipation 
of  the  immediate  future  could  Symmes  have  had.  when 
he  sold  this  spot  so  cheap.  He  had  a  splendid  fortune 
in  his  very  grasp,  and  lost  it  by  a  signature,  as  many 
have  done,  and  continue  to  do  at  the  present  day. 
How  many  among  us  in  Philadelphia  are  there  now 
who  are  hewers  of  wood  and  writers  of  paragraphs, 
whose  immediate  ancestors  sold  whole  squares  of 
ground,  for  the  price  that  ten  feet  of  the  same  would 
DOW  command ! 

The  first  courtJwas  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1790.  Its 
increase  of  population  since  that  period,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  thus  statcd^— m  1795,  500;  in  1800,  750;  in 
1805, 960 ;  in  1810,  2320;  in  1813, 4000;  in  1815, 6000; 
in  1818,9000;  in  1820,  10,000;  in  1830,  29,000;  in 
1833,  probably  32,000.  Well  may  the  reviewer  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  fur- 
nish one  other  instance  ox  a  city  built  up  thus  rapidly, 
without  any  other  agency  than  that  of  individual  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  population. 

We  cannot  enter  into  much  detail  of  the  settlement 
of  other  parts  of  the  state.  On  the  side  of  the  Lake, 
a  lodgment  being  once  made,  its  rapid  improvement 
immediately  followed.  How  rapid  this  was,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement,  in  round  numbers,  of 
the  population  of  the  state  at  different  periods.  In 
1790,  3000 ;  in  1800,  30,000 ;  in  1810, 231,000;  in  IftM), 
581,000 ;  in  1830, 937,000.  Thus  the  population  mul- 
tiplied itself  ten  tmies  in  the  first  ten  years ;  in  the  se- 
cond  ten  years,  seven  times;  in  the  third  (en  years, 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times ;  and  in  the  fbunn  ten 
years,  nearly  thrice.  That  it  will  go  on  rapidly  increas- 
mg  no  one  can  doubt,  though  it  may  not  probably 
double  itself  again  under  a  much  longer  penod  than 
the  last. 

Without  entering  into  an  expose  of  the  laws  oiTthis 
great  stat&  we  may  mention  one  feature  as  curious. 
Males  of  tne  age  of  18,  and  females  of  the  age  of  14, 
who  are  not  nearer  of  kin  than  first  cousins,  are  per. 
mitted  to  many ;  and  if  they  have  attained  the  ages  of 
21  and  18,  no  consent  but  their  own  is  required  to  the 
union.  But  if  disappointed  of  happiness,  a  divorce 
is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  elsewhere.  When 
we  add  to  this,  that  the  excess  of  fi:ee  white  males  in 


the  state  over  the  females  is  31,097— or  that  there  are 
thirty-one  thousand  spare  husbands,  whom,  if  they  do 
not  uke  on  trial,  they  can  perhaps  get  rid  o(  we  anti- 
cipate as  soon  as  the  navisnation  fairly  opens  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  current  of  emigration  from  the  East- 
ern States  of  spinsters ! 

The  State  of  Ohio  covera  a  surfi9u:e  of  40^000  square 
miles,  of  25,000,000  of  acres.  About  one-fourth  of  thia 
is  vet  in  the  haiids  of  the  United  States,  for  sale  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Donations  have  tieeii 
made  to  the  legislature,  for  the  furtherance  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  internal  hnprovement,  of  1,763,000 
acres,  a  ooontiful  provision  for  all  future  time,  which 
must  continue  to  render  the  state  great  m  every  re- 
spect 

The  debt  contracted  by  Ohio  for  canal  purposes 
amotmts  to  neariy  five  miUions.  and  the  whole  length 
of  her  navig^able  canals  is /bur  hundred  tnUes.  With 
her  great  rivers,  and  Lake  Erie  added  to  these,  no 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  fflobe,of  the  same  extent,  con- 
tains greater  facflities  both  for  internal  and  external 
communication.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  credit 
of  Ohio  stands  the  experiment  of  such  a  large  debt ;  it 
is  a  fact,  that  her  Canal  Stock  is  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
above  par !  and  the  message  of  the  governor  informs 
us  that  100,000  dollars  of  additional  6  per  cent  stock, 
has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  124  doU 
krs  cash  for  100  dollars.  The  tolls  last  year,  when 
the  principal  canal  was  unfinished,  was  111:000  dol- 
lara;  and  it  is  premunable  that,  without  much  longer 
requiring  the  aid  of  taxes,  the  tolls  of  themselves  will, 
besides  pavinff  the  entire  debt,  begin  the  inundation  ot 
a  sinking  fund. 

The  taxes  in  Ohio  are  very  low— say  n'jie  mills  on 
the  dollar ;  the  highest  salary  in  the  slate  is  only  1200 
doUara! 

8TATB  OF  INDIANA. 

The  importance  and  wealth  of  the  western  States, 
is  by  no  means  imderstood  by  many  of  the  citiiens  of 
this  republic.  Unobtrusive,  and  not  given  to  puffing^ 
they  are  silently  but  surely  shaping  their  course  of  em- 
pire. We  propose  in  toudays  paper,  to  give  an  outUno 
of  the  rise  and  condition  of  Indiana,  the  sister  of  Ohio, 
for  which  purpose  we  have  consulted  the  beet  recent 
authorities,  but  shall  be  materially  indebted  to  Flint's 
Western  Greography.new  edition,  a  work  which  should 
be  a  favorite  everywhere,  and  which  in  fact  it  is  wher- 
ever known. 

Indiana  is  in  length  250,  and  in  breadth  150  miles, 
no  mean  dimensions,  when  the  soil  is  settled  by  such 
hardy  and  moral  citizens  as  we  are  about  to  show  is 
the  case.  It  is  divided  by  nature  between  prairie  and 
woodland,  the  latter  predominating.  The  seitlere  are 
principally  from  New  England,  mid  we  accordingly 
find  mere  tracea  of  their  diuect  and  manners ;  the  ten- 
dency wherever  they  settle,,  to  rapid  increase  and  pros- 
Eerity,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous.  Other  states 
ave  enjoyed  more  notoriety  and  newspaper  descrm. 
tion,  fi-om  being  settled  by  nch  planters,  &c^  but  Indi- 
ana nas  been  peopled  for  the  most  part^  by  young  per- 
sons seeking  their  fortunes,  whose  progress  has  been 
noiseless  and  imnoticed,  though  on  that  account  not 
die  leas  sure  and  useful  Missouri  and  Illinois,  though 
so  fiunous  in  stoiy,  have  not  yet  reached  a  population 
of  150,000,  while  Indiana^  now  exceeds  400,000,  of 
whom  at  least  70,000  are  free  white  male  inhabitants 
over  the  age  of  twentjr-one  years. 

The  southern,  or  river  Ohio  front  of  the  State,  is 
conspicuous  for  its  belt  of  river  hills,  bluffs  and  knoos, 
having  a  thousand  aspects  of  grandeur  and  beauty, 
sometimes  rifling  more  than  300  feet,  or  twice  the 
height  of  Christ  Church  steeple,  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  In  the  spring  these  bluffs  are  crimsoned  with 
the  red  bud,  whitened  with  the  Orilliant  faloasoms  of 
the  dogwood,  or  rendered  venUn|  ^wi^^4v^  beautifiil 
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Maj  apple,  and  preaent  a  most  striking  landscape  to 
the  traveller,  88  he  skirts  them  in  a  steamboat.  Bach 
is  the  south  front 

With  few  ezoeotions  the  interior  is  one  vast  level 
The  prairies  which  distinguish  some  of  the  western 
slates,  are  here  very  prominent  features  of  the  eoun- 
try,  faAving  tho  usual  distinction  of  high  and  low, 
srwampjr  and  alhivial.  For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north 
finont  of  the  state,  between  the  Wabash  and  Lake 
MichigBn,  thoicountiy  is  generally  an  extended  plain, 
ahemately  prairie  and  timbered  land,  with  considerable 
swamps  and  small  lakes,  and  ponds.  Every  traveller 
has  spoken  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  p!  airies  alone  the  course  of  the  Wabash,  par- 
dculariy  near  Fort  Harrison.  It  is  said  no  partot  the 
western  worid  can  probably  show  greater  extents  of 
rich  land  in  one  body,  than  that  portion  of  the  White 
River  country,  of  wmch  Indianapolis  is  the  centre. 
Now  that  Indiana  is  all  surveyeo,  it  is  found  that  it 
possesses  as  large  a  proportion  of  first  rate  lands  as 
any  in  the  west  With  a  few  exceptions  of  wide 
piairiee,  the  divisions  of  thnbered  and  prairie  lands  are 
more  happily  balanced  than  elsewhere.  Many  rich 
pratxies  are  lon^  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whde  can  be 
takiNi  up,  and  umber  be  accessible  bv  all  the  settlers. 
There  are  hundreds  of  prairies  only  urge  enough  for 
m  few  &rms,  and  even  m  the  larse  ones,  occur  those 
bnutifiil  itiands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a 
^adnguishin^  feature  of  the  prospect  The  great  ex- 
tents of  fertile  land,  and  the  happy  distribution  of 
springs  aiul  rivers,  ma^  be  one  cause  of  the  unexam- 
pled mpiobty  with  which  this  state  has  peopled,  and 
another  reason  may  be,  that  being  a  non-iaUiveholding 
9tBXe^  and  next  in  position  beyond  Ohio,  it  was  hapnly 
aitoated  to  arrest  the  tide  of  emigmtioia,  that  set  be- 
yond Ohio,  after  that  state  was  neuly  filled. 

Indiana  is  fertile  in  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
and  the  nsoal  &rm  products  of  the  eastern  states, 
tiKNigh  some  of  the  vast  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  are 
too  nch  for  wheat,  until  the  natural  wild  luxuriance  of 
the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  cropping.  Upland  rice 
has  been  attempted  with  success,  while  some  of  the 
warm  and  sheltered  vallies  have  yiekled  in  favorable 
years,  considerable  crops  of  cotton.  No  country  can 
exceed  this  in  iui  adaptedness  for  rearing  the  finest 
fonts  and  fruit  bearing  shrubs.  Wild  bemes  are  abun. 
dant,  and  in  some  of  tne  prairies  strawberries  are  large 
and  fine.  For  all  the  oqects  of  fiirming,  and  raising 
gnon,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses, 
dtc,  the  emigrant  could  not  desire  a  better  country 
f|Mt»  may  be  found  in  Indiana.  In  the  rich  bottoms 
of  the  southern  parts,  the  reed  cane  and  the  laige  gin- 
seng  are  abundant. 

Tlie  high  and  rolling  regions  of  this  state  are  as 
health  as  the  same  kinds  ofland  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  wet  prairies  and  swampy  lands, 
are  however  subgect  to  fever  and  ague,  and  biUoos  com- 
plaints, but  that  the  settlers  in  general  have  found  the 
state,  taken  as  a  whole,  fevorable  to  health,  the  aston- 
jflhWinofease  ef  the  population  bears  ample  testimo. 
ny.  The  winters  are  mild  coiiq?ai«d  with  New  Eng- 
land, or  even  Pennsylvania.  Winter  commences 
about  Christmas,  and  hists  seldom  more  than  six 
weeks— in  the  northern  parts,  snow  somedmes,  though 
XBisIr,  fella  a  foot  and  ahalfm  depth.  Peachtreesare 
fleoeially  in  blossom  in  March,  and  the  forests  begin 
obe  greai  firom  the 5th  to  the  15th  of  April  Vast 
moxibers  of  flowering  shrubs  are  in  full  flower  before 
they  are  in  leaf,  which  gives  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  the  eariy  appearance  of  spring.  . 

Although  Indiana  has  not  so  great  an  extent  or  m- 
land  navigation  as  lUinois,  the  amount  of  that  itaviga- 
cion  is  very  great  Many  of  its  waters  interiock  ¥nth 
thoseof  the  lllinott.  It  possesses  the  whole  extent  of 
the  noble  Wabald^  and  White  Rtver  and  its  numerous 


boatable  branches.  By  diose  hiroe  marshy  ponds, 
which  at  once  discharge  mto  Lakes  Michigan  and  Brie, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
other,  with  a  small  expense  of  money  and  labor,  the 
lakes  will  be  united  by  canals  with  the  Ohio  ana  Illi- 
nois. Tlie  state  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  internal 
improvemen!,  and  a  navigable  canal  already  connects 
the  White  Water,  by  the  Big  Miami,  with  the  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati.  This  state,  so  rapidly  becoming  populous, 
¥riil  soondimute  the  points  of  popuhition  and  impor- 
tance with  Ohio,  and  will  no  doubt,  ere  long  emulate 
the  enterprises,  the  canals,  and  public  works  of  its  mo- 
deL  By  the  lakes,  its  northern  frontier  is  already 
connected  with  Canada  and  New  York.  The  whole 
extent  of  inland  navigation  now  exceeds  5,000  milea 
It  would  not  comport  with  our  limits  so  well  as  with 
our  inclination,  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  principal 
towns.  We  are  compelled  to  mention  only  a  Tew.— 
LaMrrenceburg,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Dearborn,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  23  miles 
below  C^donatL  The  ancient  village  was  situated 
too  low.  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  water 
to  rise  mnr  or  five  feet  above  the  foundadons  of  the 
houses,  in  which  case  the  inhabitancy  recreated  to  the 
upper  story,  and  drove  their  domestic  animals  to  the 
hdls.  Viats  and  tea  parties  were  projected  in  the  in- 
undated town,  and  the  vehicles  of  tran^rt  were  skiflls^ 
and  periogues.  The  period  of  flood  became  a  time  of 
carmvaL  and  the  running  water  was  supposed  to  con- 
duce  to  heahh,  carrying  ofi*  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  New  Lawrenceburg  has  oeen  built  on  the 
second  bank,  and  few  places  have  made  more  rapid 
progress.  Many  of  the  new  houses  are  handsome, 
anamake  a  fine  show  from  the  river.  It  has  several 
manufectories,  and  a  popuUuion  eicceeding  IfiOO.  Au- 
rora is  13  miles  bdow,  and  has  70  or  80  houses.  Ve- 
vay  is  45  i^es  below  Cincinnad.  It  contains  between 
2  and  300  houses,  a  court  house,  jail,  academy,  print- 
ing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  paper,  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Indiana,  and  other  public  ouiklings.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Dufour  was  the  patriarch  of  the  place,  and  the  Swiss 
emigrants  under  his  direction,  commenced  here  the 
successful  cultivatk>n  of  the  vme— Vevay  presenting 
at  tins  tune  the  kugest  vineyard  in  the  Umon.  The 
industrious  Swiss  make  huge  quantities  of  straw  bon- 
nets.  Madison  is  the  most  populous  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest  towns,  and  is  the  landing  place  for  the  im- 

Erts  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  25  drygoods  stores,  doing  a 
-ge  business.  A  line  of  stages  passes  through  it— it 
has  two  printing  oflfices,  and  issues  a  respectable  week- 
ly  gazettOk  It  has  an  Insurance  company,  and  appli- 
cation  has  been  made  for  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  which  will  no  doubt  be  granted,  if  that  institu- 
tion is  rechartered ;  whether  it  will  be  located  at  Ma- 
dison, Lawrenceburg,  or  Indianapolis,  remains  to  be 
determined.  Madison  is  particufeurly  noted  for  the 
quantity  of  pork  barrelled  there,  and  contains  from 
2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants.  New  London  arid  Charies- 
town  are  smaller  villages.  Jeffersonville  is  opooeite 
Lou^villcLon  a  high  Mmk,  and  has  i^fuiny  handsome 
houses.  The  broad  rapid  river,  forming  whitening 
sheets  and  cascades  at  the  fells,  the  diq;>lav  of  steam- 
boats,  and  the  whole  noble  prospect,  combme  to  ren- 
der the  scenery  of  this  viOage  uncommonly  rich  and 
diversified.  It  has  a  land  office^  post  office,  prmdng 
office,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  In  1819  a  ca- 
nal was  commenced  to  go  round  the  falls  of  Ohio,  on 
the  Indiana  side  at  Je&rsonville,  which,  if  it  had  been 
completed,  would  have  been  of  great  imrortance  to  me 
place,  but  the  one  now  comi^ted  at  Louisville,  has 
done  away  with  the  neoeseiQr  of  a  second.  Claiks. 
AiUe  is  a  small  plaoe,  just  below  where  there  is,  orwas 
a  good  fernr.  New  Albany  is  four  miles  below  Je&r- 
sonville,  where  many  steainboats  that  caimotpass  the 
fells,  are  kddup  for  repair.  It  has  a  convenient  ship- 
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yatd.  and  is  a  buay  and  thriving  village  having  1,900 
inhabitanta. 

Vincennes  is,  after  Kaskaskia.  the  oldest  town  in  the 
western  world, having  been  settled  in  173S,by  French 
emigrants  from  Canada.  It  is  150  miles  above  the 
mouth  ot  the  Wabash,  and  54  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Ohio,  and  contains  1,500  inhabitants.  The  plat 
of  the  town  is  a  level,  and  laid  off  very  reguUrly.  This 
important  place  is  accessible  by  steamboats  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  yewr.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  have 
an  air  or  ease  and  affluence,  and  Vincennes  furnishes 
a  piquant  and  hteraiy  society.  Harmony  is  54  miles 
below  Vincennes;  the  history  of  its  settlement  by 
Rapp.  its  subsequent  purchase  by  Mr.  Maclure  and  Ro. 
bert  Owen,  with  the  failure  of  then-  Quixotic  plans  of 
happiness^d  even  of  earthly  immortality,  are  well 
known.  The  "  Social  System"  has  been  abandoned, 
but  some  of  the  Owenites  still  linger  there.  The  town 
of  Harrison  presents  the  anomaly  of  ham  in  two 
states  !-^part  m  Ohio  and  part  in  Indiana.  Kchmond 
is  a  thriving  plaoe  of  1,500  inhabitants. 

Indlanapona,  the  capital,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
White  RivoTi  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
«ve  and  fertile  bddies  of  land  in  the  western  world— 
nearly  central  to  the  state,  and  at  a  point  accessible  to 
steamboats.  No  river  in  America  in  proportion  to  its 
siie  and  extent,  waters  greater  bodies  of  fertile  land 
than  White  River.  The  country  about  this  town  has 
been  settled  with  remarkable  rapidity.  But  a'  few 
years  since  it  was  a  dense  deep  forest,  where  the  tra» 
Teller  now  sees  the  buildings  of  a  metropolis,  compact 
streets  and  squares  of  bricK  bnikiiugs,  manufactories, 
mechanic  shops,  printing  offices,  business  and  bustle. 
It  win  probably  become  one  of  the  largest  towns  be- 
tween uncinnati  and  the  Mississippi,  having  over  1,800 
mhabitants  already.  « 

In  1820  the  population  of  Indiana  was  only  147,000 
—in  1890  it  exceeded  344,000,  and  it  now  is  conadcm- 
hty  more  than  400/X)0— an  increase  unexanipled  even 
in  the  west  The  people  are  distinguisbed  for  tbdr 
progress  in  making  farms  and  viOagMLas  well  as  for 
tbeur  intelhgence  and  respectability.  The  soil  of  the 
Upper  Wabash  is  of  the  richest  quality,  being  black, 
deep,  friable^  and  extremely  productive.  The  face  of 
the  country  ui  undeigomg  great  changes,  which  seem 
to  work  by  enchantment.  Four  or  five  years  ago  it 
had  only  heca  trodden  by  savaffes,  or  the  animus  of 
the  wilaemess.  The  opening  of  the  New  York  canal, 
has  caused  cne  Lake  Michigan  front  to  be  viewed  as 
a  maritime  shore,  and  the  most  important  front  of  the 
state.  Numerous  portages  between  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Lakes,  are  tound  in  Indiana— more 
than  twoity  have  been  practised,  and  through  one.  ca- 
noes  have  passed  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie.  These 
will  eventuaUy  be  the  routes  of  canals,  and  of  great 
importance. 

Indiana  has  many  curious  subterranean  caves.  In 
one  Eipsom  salts  is  found  in  lumpet  varying  from  one 
to  ten  pounds;  the  floors  and  walbs  are  covered  with 
it  in  the  form  of  a  firost,  which,  when  removed,  is 
speedily  reproduced.    Nitre  is  also  formed. 

The  National  Road  is  laid  out,  and  some  part  of  it 
made  throu^  the  state  from  east  to  west,  passing 
through  Indianapohs.  The  spirit  ofregaid  for  schools, 
rriigious  societiee  andinstimtions  conniected  with  them, 
which  has  80  honorably  distinguished  the  kgMation  ot 
Ohk>,  hasdinlayed  itself  in  this  growmgsute.  There 
is  a  large  body  of  the  socie^  oT  Friends  in  Inchana, 
who,  as  Ukewise  in  Ohio,  have  had  their  moral  inflo- 
eoM^  If  we  cooM,  says  Mr.  Flinty  present  a  acenic 
nap  of  this  state,  exwating  its  pmeeot  condition,  it 
wobld  praesnt  us  a  grand  and  inleiesting  view  of  deep 
ioraats,  wide  and  flowerinji  pnuriea,  dodM  with  thoo- 
■andsoi  log  cabins;  and  m  the  viUages,  bnck  houses 
liHig  beside  them.   We  should  see  chaons  cutout  of 


the  forests  in  all  duections.  We  should  note  dion* 
sands  of  dead  trees  surrounding  the  incipient  settle- 
inent&  On  the  edges  of  the  prairies  we  should  remark 
cabins  or  houses,  sending  up  their  smokes.  We  should 
see  vast  droves  of  catdo,  ruminating  in  the  vicinir^  in 
the  shade.  There  would  be  a  singmar  blending  ot  na* 
ture  and  art ;  and  to  give  interest  to  thesceneu  the  bark 
hovels  of  the  Indians  in  many  places,  would  remain 
intermixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  whites.  B^t 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  would  be  to  see 
independent  ana  respectable  yeomen  presiding  over 
these  fipreat  changes.  The  young  children  would  be 
seen  playing  about  the  rustic  establishments,  full  fed 
and  hanpy,  sure  presages  of  the  numbers,  healthfulness, 
and  independence  of  the  com'mg  generation. 

Here  we  rehictantly  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
this  interesting  state,  and  in  our  next  shall  probably 
give  some  notice  of  Michigan,  which  we  are  so  soon 
to  hail  as  a  sister  state. 

MT  HUSBAND. 

Who  early  took  me  for  his  wifh. 
And  trod  with  me  the  rood  oflife; 
Tlhough  all  its  varied  ills  and  strife? 

My  husband. 
Who  sharM  with  me.  in  evVy  woe, 
And  fbrmM  my  sohu^e  here  below, 
Where  earthly  storats  and  tempests  blow? 

My  husband. 
Who  hear'd  the  voioe  of  k>ve  divine. 
Whose  hesrt,  the  Spirit  did  incline, 
To  join  his  highest  hopes  with  mine? 

My  husband. 
Who  now  in  dust  has  laid  bis  head, 
The  lap  of  earth  his  cky  cold  bed; 
To  shmiber  with  the  prostrate  dead? 

MjhosbaBd. 
Who  has  resignM  his  spnit  fVee, 
Forsaken  tune,  and  earth  and  me; 
That  he  might  with  bis  Saviour  be? 

My  husband. 
Who  waits,  in  hope,  that  glorious  day, 
When  freed  from  deaths  oppressive  sway; 
And  tears  shall  all  be  wip*d  away? 

My  husband. 
Who  dttll  attend  the  angels  sovDd, 
Load  ecfaomg  through  the  vast  pralbaBd; 
And  lisinf,  leave  his  burial  grouad? 

Myhoaband. 
Whom  didl  I  meet,  at  Qod*b  right  iMndk 
WhhwhomingkNry  shslllstand; 
And  join  RedemptioB^  chosen  band? 

Myhoaband. 
With  yttbom^  m  heavenly  wonhip  sweet. 
ShaU  I,  n  endless  praises  meet; 
Forever  jomM  at  Jesus'  feet? 

vnY  husband. 
m 

TO 

With  thee  do  my  moments  of  happiness  6ow, 
For  thee  do  my  feeUngs  of  teBdemess  ^ow : 
Thy  mind  is  my  anchor— thy  oomisei  my  goard— 
Thy  fivwB  is  my  terror— thy  smiles  my  reward. 
A  fbewell,  the  health  feeling  oft  seds 
Widi  a  tear,  the  attendaat  of  sonow; 
And  mmoory  a  wiA  often  feels 
TBratraoeeachsweetsoeBeonthamnow.      SL 
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THE  MAHOGAlfY  TREE. 


One  of  the  ffreatest  rentable  curiositieB  in 
this  tectioQ  of  t£e  coantry,  is  a  large  mahonDy 
tree  at  Bartram's  garden  [now  Carr's,)  a  wort 
distance  from  Grays  ferry  on  the  Schuylkill.  It 
it  of  enormoos  size,  and  nas  been  valued  as  it 
stands  at  #2500.  It  was  brought  b^  Bartram 
from  the  South  on  one  of  his  e}q)editions,  and  is 
naquestionaUy  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in 
Iforth  America. 

The  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  ma^ 
bogany  to  England  is  curious.  A  physician  of 
the  name  of  Cribbons  was  building  a  house  in 
Corent  Garden  in  1734,  when  he  received  a  pre- 
sent of  some  maho^ny  planks  from  his  brother, 
a  West  India  captain,  and  he  desired  his  car- 
penter to  work  up  tbe  wood.  The  carpenter 
had  no  tool  hard  enough  to  touch  it,  and  the 
^bjiks  were  laid  aside.  The  doctor's  wife  after 
me  house  was  finised  wanted  a  candle  box.  but 
thecabinet  maker  who  was  applied  to,  to  work  the 
planks,  also  complained  his  tools  were  too  soft. 
But  he  persevered,  and  the  candle  box  was 
completed  after  a  rude  fashion,  but  it  was  so 
much  admired  that  the  physician  resolved  to 
have  a  mahogany  bureau,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, all  the  people  of  fashion  came  to  see  it 
The  cabinet  maker  procured  some  planks  and 
made  a  fortune.  From  that  time  the  use  of  ma- 
bofcany  furniture  went  forward,  and  the  drawers 
and  bureaus  of  walnut  and  pear  wood  were  su- 
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perseded  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  In  1829  the 
importation  of  mahogany  to  England  exceed- 
ed 1900  tons. 

The  common  mahogany  tree  iSemtenia  ma- 
hagoni)  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  of  the 
whole  world.  There  are  trees  of  greater  height 
than  the  mahogany,  but  in  Cuba  and  Honduras, 
this  tree  during  a  growth  of  two  centuries  ex  • 
pands  to  such  a  gigantic  trunk,  throws  out  such 
massive  arms,  andspreads  the  shade  of  its  shi- 
ning green  leaves  over  such  a  vast  surface,  that 
even  the  proujdest  English  oaks  appear  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison.  A  single  log  somefimes 
weighs  six  or  seven  tons.  It  grows  in  the  most 
inaccessible  situations,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  consists  in  the  labor  of  getting  it  to 
market.  Gan^  of  slaves  of  from  20  to  50  per- 
sons, commanded  by  a  captain^  and  accompani- 
ed by  a  huntsman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  search  out 
trees,  set  out  in  August  from  Honduras,  and  fix^ 
ing  on  an  abundant  neighborhood,  a  sufficient 
number  cf  trees  are  fell€»  to  employ  the  gang 
durmg  the  season.  The  tree  is  cut  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  trunk  is  the  most 
valuable,  but  for  omamental  purposes  the  limbs 
are  preferred.  The  making  the  roads  upon 
which  the  wood  is  to  be  transported,  is  estima- 
ted at  two  thirds  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  ma- 
hogany cutting.  Fire  is  resorted  to,  to  clear  the 
way;  bridges  of  ereat  strength  have  to  be  con- 
structed j  and  miles  of  road  made  to  a  single  tree, 
firom  which  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  logs  are  obtained.  Oxen,  in  teams  of 
eight  to  twelve  pair,  are  employed  to  transport 
the  logs;  the  largest  one  ever  cut  in  Honduras 
was  17  feet  loog^  and  57  inches  broad;  depth  64 
inches,  measuring  5,168  superficial  feet,  and 
weighing  15  tons. 

Each  truck  requires  two  drivers,  sixteen  men 
to  cut  food  for  the  animals,  and  twelve  to  load. 
The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  labor  of  loading  has 
to  be  done  in  the  nifht.  Tlie  logs  are  pushed  up 
an  inclined  plane  by  bodily  exertion,  without 
any  further  mechanical  aid.  TThe  riverreached, 
the  logs  marked  with  the  owner's  namely  pitch- 
ed into  the  stream.  When  the  rivers  in  June 
are  swelled  the  logs  float  down  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  followed  by  the  ganss  in  canoes,  to  dis- 
engage them  from  the  overhanging  branches  of 
trees,  until  they  are  stopped  by  a  Ixwm  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Each  gang  now  separates 
its  own  cutting  by  the  marks,  and  form  them 
into  rafts,  in  which  state  they  are  brought  to  the 
wharves  of  the  proprietors,  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  undergo  a  second  process  of  the  axe, 
to  make  the  suriace  smooth.  The  split  ends,  oc- 
casioned by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks,  are 
sawed  off,  and  they  are  ready  for  shipping.  The 
process  of  veneering  is  of  recent  origin;  by  it 
nine  tenths  of  the  wSod  is  saved,  being  glued  on 
to  pine  and  other  woods.  It  is  sawed  in  Phila- 
delphia into  thin  veneers  by  steam,  a  process  of 
reducing  and  yet  saving  appearances,  which 
will  no  doubt  sometime  be  applied  to  marble  for 
bnilding  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  pres- 
ent. 


No  man  can  possibly  improve  in  any  company, 
for  which  he  has  no  respect  enough  to  be  under 
some  degree  of  restraint  {^t^^^,(^ 
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AN  BLBOT. 


Written  for  the  Ctaket. 
AIT  BIiBGT 

On  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Jane  J^Crea. 
When  greatness  falls,  its  deed-onaobled  name 
Lives  prized  by  mortals,  and  endearM  to  fame ; 
When  Virtue  dies,  the  world  laments  its  doom. 
And  gmteftil  tributes  crown  its  honor'd  tomb ; 
When  Valor  sinks  in  Tictory's  arms  to  rest, 
Its  name  is  hallow*d«  and  its  memory  bleft ; 
When  Genius  crush*d  in  early  promise  dies, 
Taste  weeps  with  'I'nith,  where  nature's  Totary  Ues ; 
When  Beauty  blanched  by  slow  disease  decays, 
Youth  mourns  its  fall,  and  Friendship  breathes  its  praise: 
What  then  to  thee,  oh,  beauteous  maid !  is  due. 
Whose  form  was  lovely  as  thy  soul  was  true ; 
Who  fell  ere  life  hope's  promise  oould  impart, 
Or  love's  fruition  cheer  thy  constant  heart. 
Doom'd  by  an  aim  that  sped  its  deadly  power. 
From  random  hands,  in  &te*s  avenging  hour  .* 
As  some  sweet  warbler  spurns  his  nest  to  try 
His  wayward  wings  along  the  alluring  sky ; 
Wild  with  new  freedom  cleaves  his  joyous  way. 
Warm'd  in  the  glow  of  Sol's  reviving  ray, 
Tin  firom  beneath  the  sportsman's  watchftil  sight, 
With  leaden  death  compels  him  fVom  his  flight ; 
His  song  unfinished,  whilst  his  wings  were  spread, 
£ro  yet  his  glance  could  tell  by  whom  he  bled ; 
And  drops  him  strengthless  on  the  ground  to  lie, 
Hieie  welter  anguished,  grow  congeal'd,  and  die. 

What  tritmte'gifte  thy  memory  moomM  shodd  crown; 
To  swell  the  story  of  thy  sad  renown : 
Let  Time  relate,  fbr  Time  alone  can  know. 
What  future  good  from  former  iUa  may  flow ; 
Lot  History  tcU,  whose  thrilling  record  brings 
Bick  iVoro  the  past  the  view  of  vanish'd  things ; 
Tis  Truth  alone  that  substance  gives  to  song. 
Those  tints  to  FaQ<v*^  magic  touch  belong. 
liOl  nature  tell,  whose  changing  round  imparts. 
Gloom  to  our  souls,  or  gladness  to  our  hearts ; 
Let  Pity  tell,  while  glistening  tear-drops  steal. 
She  hearts  must  move  who  pain  can  keenest  feel ; 
Let  Friendship  tell;  she  best  can  speak  thy  praise. 
Who  knoi4Nhe  joy  that  mutual  love  repays : 
And  whilst  the  soul  in  musing  o'er  thy  fall. 
Partakes  the  spell  of  each— the  power  of  all. 
Let  song  her  requiem  pour  around  thy  tomb. 
And  Fancy  wreathe  a  garland  due  thy  doom. 

No  mystic  rites  from  holy  tongues  were  thine. 
In  death's  cold  sleep  thy  beauty  to  resign ; 
But  Beaoe  was  priestess  o'er  th>  virgin  day. 
When  natnre's  aims  embracM  thee  in  decay. 
No  hearse^lrawn  train  with  moomful  steps  and  ak>w, 
Were  seen  to  jriekl  th'  aocustom'd  signs  of  woe ; 
But  duteous  there  a  remnant  of  the  brave. 
Bent  o'er  thy  wreck,  and  fbrm'd  thy  humble  grave. 
With  gentle  care  thy  burial  shrouds  arra/d. 
And  'neath  yon  pine  thy  blood-stained  relics  laid : 
Where  from  the  boughs  the  oriole  chim'd  his  song. 
And  gunning  leapM  the  fbuntain's  stream  along. 
In  earths  freeii  breasC  by  warrior-hands  enahrin'd, 
—BeMty  in  death  bgr  valor'k  skle  lechnM ! 

But  unfbrielAd  grief  her  debt  hath  ptidi 
In  sad  remembnace  of  thy  lonely  shade ; 
And  fUthlhl  hands  have  burst  thy  cell  of  sleep, 
VHy  <lB8t  to  haaw,  and  thy  ftU  to  1 


And  maiden-trahis  from  nual  hamlets  nigh. 
Have  borne  thy  relics  thence  to  where  they  lie; 
There  rear'd  the  slab  that  tells  thy  joyless  doom. 
And  points  the  pilgrim  to  thy  new-made  tomb : 
Where  nature  blends  with  art's  etherial  glow, 
To  mark  thy  rest,  and  tell  thy  ule  of  woe. 

Ne'er  ahall  thy  fate  around  thee  fkil  to  draw. 
Hearts  ever  true  to  nature's  kindliest  bw : 
To  trace  the  spot  whereon  thy  beauty  bled, 
And  coldly  death  love's  sinless  semblance  wed ; 
Tlie  haunted  scene  whereby  thy  sowing  clay. 
Rcclin'd  in  blood,  and  stiffened  in  decay; 
Where  startling  shrieks  in  aavage  madness  rose. 
And  rous'd  the  panther  from  his  lair's  repose : 
Where  crouch'd  in  ambush  watch'd  the  fatal  foe» 
To  fire  aloof,  or  deal  the  deadly  blow. 
Where  for  awhile  the  woods  with  warfare  rung. 
Till  doubt  no  longer  on  the  conflict  hung ; 
Where  strife  dismay'd  the  feeble  band  that  bore 
Thy  plighted  form  with  life-blood  crimson'd  o'er. 
Whose  murd'rotts  fingers  gashed  thy  yielding  brain. 
And  peai'd  thy  ringlets,  as  fhrni  fbeman  slain ; 
Wh^  seal'd  the  fountam,  still  the  pine  tree  stands, 
Notch'd  by  the  bird's  bills,  and  the  strangers'  hands. 
Rocking  iu  rude  boughs  to  the  shivering  gale. 
The  time-worn  witness  of  thy  chilling  tale. 
Or  pensive  tread  the  village  gnve-yard  round, 
'Midst  tombs  defkc'd,  and  many  a  mouldering  mound ; 
There  lonely  loiter,  where  embowePd  in  green. 
Thy  marble  crowns  the  fkir  suirounding  scene : 
In  silence  pause  fVom  truth's  chsste  lines  to  leam 
Thy  tale  of  blood,  and  sigh  above  thy  um ; 
Where  of^  at  even  viOage  bonds  repah". 
And  sadly  breathe  their  hoarta' confiding  there; 
Where,  pledg'd  in  love,  yonth'k  guileless  lips  imploM 
For  hearts  aa constant,  and  for  lives  as  pure; 
Where  vjalor's  sons  sorvQr  thy  humble  grave. 
While  grow  their  hearts  for  woman  doubly  brave : 
Where  minstrd-spirits  waste  a  mnsing  h(Mir, 
Invoking  nature's  song-inspiring  power. 
Where  youth*^  fiur  hands,  earth'k  flowoy  tributes  strew. 
And  mom  and  eve  thy  turTa  green  breast  bedew. 
Where  sutnmer  songsters  trill  their  music  wild. 
Which  sweetly  once  thy  sinlsas  love  begoiPd ; 
Where  night-winds  breathe  their  dhges  o'er  thy  grave. 
Andthegreeo-eward  and  trembfing  tree  leaves  wave: 
While  unseen  guardians,  bending  fVom  above. 
Shield  thy  sad  aleep,  and  bleesthy  Hk  of  love. 

But  vain  may  roll  thepoet^taneful  line, 

Smoe  praiies  breath'd  from  eveiy  tonfae ate  thine; 

In  vain  fbr  thee  his  moQAflil  tong  may  ftow. 

Since griefto feel,  is  but  thy  fkte to  know; 

In  vain  may  strike  his  lyre'b  elegiac  string, 

Since  round  thee  history's  mnse  her  spell  doth  fling ; 

In  vam  may  feeling  her  sad  dirge  impart, 

Since  pity's  throb  is  thrine  from  every  heart ; 

In  vain  his  verse  thy  hapless  tale  may  chhne. 

Tis  trac'd  in  blood  upon  the  scroll  of  thne. 

Ite's bleeding  vkrtim!  not  akmetodie. 
Is  It  that  wins  thee  tears  fhMn  pity'k  ey« ; 
'Tlsnotalone  that  thon  In  love  wert  pore. 
That  living  hearts  thy  dying  pangs  de|»lore  : 
But  thus  to  M  in  beauty's  rosy  bkxmi. 
Bride-robes  thy  shroud,  thy  naptial4>ed  the  tomb ; 
Just  M  ho^  heU  love^  bUaiAd  prim  in  view. 
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To  graflm  and  proTe  it  mockery  and  untrue ; 

*rq  ■bare  in  death  what  &Bte  in  darkneaa  fave, 

A  lorei^  aogniflfa,  and  a  martyr'i  grave ; 

Tis  ihia  aad  end  that  drawa  around  thy  name 

The  flow  of  fancy,  and  the  charm  of  fkme ; 

Aad  pfompts  the  heart,  while  feeling'a  flame  aball  btira, 

Thy  nameto  cheriah,  and  thy  ftte  to  mourn. 

Thoa  fhiriy  feator'd,  and  celestial  soui'd. 
In  war'a  dread  annala  by  thy  doom  enroU'd  ; 
For  ever  blended  with  thy  country^s  riae. 
And  dear  to  man  where'er  thy  atory  ffiee ; 
Tbo*  lost  to  fteedom  her  proad  strength  decay, 
Tune  o'er  her  wreck  triumphant  shall  display. 
Long  as  the  world  revolves,  or  stara  shall  shhie. 
Thy  name  immoital,  aa  thy  love  divine ! 

While  Fame  doth  teach  from  Sappho's  saddening  tale, 
How  little  life  can  spum'd  in  love  avail ; 
From  ihoee  who  nightly  swarm  the  Grecian  wave, 
VHuit  peiils  hearts  dissevered  dare  to  brave ; 
Fkom  fair  Locretia'ft  ahuddering  tale  of  crime. 
How  love  avenges  shame  in  souls  sublime ; 
Ttaok  Juliet's  hopeless  thraU  and  rending  (hte. 
Love's  madness  stronger  than  parental  hate; 
From  Abelard^  and  Eloisa's  fire. 
Hie  raging  tumults  of  unbless'd  desire ; 
Hiy  harrowing  tale  its  lesson  too  may  lend. 
Teach  beanty's  frailty,  life's  uncertain  end— 
And  learn  the  world  the  endearing  traits  to  scan, 
Of  woman  pledg'd  in  love  thro'  life  to  man. 


From  the  Saturday  ET«niof  Poii 
THE  DRSAMS  OF  YOUTH.. 

Ddusive,  childhood,  are  thy  goUen  dreams, 
Wboi  fancy  sports  atoong  elyaian  bowers, 

Tfaroogh  which  meander  many  chrystal  streams, 
IVith  margin  decked  with  rainbow  tinted  Sowers. 

The  worid  seems  lovely  to  the  young  m  years, 

Bereft  of  thonis  the  psih  of  life  appears. 

But  soon  departs  the  roay  mom  of  youth. 
No  more  we  rove  beneath  unclouded  skies. 

And  age  mature  unveils  the  chilling  truth. 
That  dreama  of  blin  are  not  realities. 

Our  bark  glides  not  as  smoothly  aa  before, 

Aad  Eden  breens  swell  the  sail  no  more. 

By  mingling  in  the  stir  and  strife  of  men. 

The  finer  feelings  of  the  soul  decay. 
Our  early  viaons  prove  abortive  then. 

And  am3es  no  longer  greet  us  on  our  way. 
Time  lesves  hie  forrovrs  on  the  sunken  cheek, 
Where  health  once  painted  his  rich,  rosy  streak. 

We  linger  fondly  o'er  departed  years, 

And  oft  in  flmcy  do  the  past  retread, 
Befbre  the  eye  grew  dim  with  lava-tears 

When  blossoms  perfume  in  our  pathway  shed; 
When  hope  allured  us,  with  her  sjrren  smiie, 
And  human  bosoms  seem'd  devoid  of  guile. 

We  sadly  find  by  retrospective  glance. 

How  few  are  living  whom  in  youth  we  knew. 
The  voiceless  tomb,  their  last  inheritance. 

Conceals  their  forms  forever  from  our  view« 
•  Our  d^reams  of  pleasure  vanish,  when  we  know 
TbatlifiB  is  but  a  pilgrimage  of  woe. 

AVON  BARD. 


THE  GREEN  TAPER. 

AmoDg  the  anfortuoate  Moriscoes  who  were 
forced  to  quit  Spain  in  1610,  there  was  a  very 
rich  farmer.  At  the  object  of  the  TOyeniment 
was,  to  hurry  the  Moriscoea  out  of  Die  country 
itvitbout  allowing  them  to  remove  their  property, 
many  buried  their  money  and  jewels,  in  oopes 
of  returning  from  Africa  at  a  future  period. — 
Muley  Hassem,  according  to  our  popular  tradi- 
tionj  bad  contrived  a  vault  under  tne  close  porch 
of  his  bouse.  Distrusting  his  Christian  neigh- 
bors, he  had  there  accunralated  ffreat  quantities 
of  gold  and  pearls,  which  upon  nis  quitting  the 
country,  were  laid  vnder  a  spell  by  another  Afo- 
nsoo,  de^lv  versed  in  the  secret  arts.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  severe  penal- 
ties enacted  agamst  such  of  the  exiles  as  should 
return, precluded Mule^  Hassem,  from  all  qjpor- 
tunities  of  recovering  his  treasure.  He  died  in- 
trusting the  secret  to  an  only  daughter,  who 
having  grown  up  at  Seville,  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot  under  the  charm.  Fatima 
married,  and  was  soon  left  a  widow,  with  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  taught  Spanish,  hoping  to  make 
her  pass  for  a  native  of  the  Peninsula.  Urged 
by  tne  approach  of  poverty  which  sliarpened  the 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  secret  intrusted  to  her, 
Fatima,  and  her  daughter  Zuleima,  embarked  in 
the  vessel  of  a  Corsair,  and  were  landed  secret- 
ly in  a  cove  near  Hoelva.  Dressed  in  the  costume 
4(  te  peasantiy,  and  having  assumed  Christian 
names,  both  mother  and  daughter  made  their  way 
to  Seville  on  foot,  or  by  an  occasional  convey- 
ance which  offered  on  the  road.  To  avoid  sus- 
picion, they  gave  out  that  they  were  returning 
from  the  performance  of  a  vow  to  a  celebrateti 
image  of  the  Virgin  near  Moguer.  I  will  not 
tire  you  with  details  as  to  tlie  means,  by  which 
Fatima.  obtained  a  place  for  herself  and  daugh- 
ter, in  the  family  then  occupying  her  paternal 
house.  Her  ccmstant  endeavors  to  please  her 
master  and  mistress,  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
her  wishes;  the  beauty  and.  innocence  of  Zulei- 
ma, then  only  fourteen,  needed  no  studied  efforts 
to  obtadn  the  affection  of  the  whole  tiynily. 

When  Fatima  thought  that  the  time  was 
come,  she  prepared  her  daughter  for  the  im- 
portant, and  awful  task,  of  recovering  the  con- 
cealed treasure,  of  which  she  had  constantly 
talked  to  her  since  the  child  could  understand 
her  meaning.  The  winter  came  on,  the  family 
moved  to  me  first  floor  as  usual ;  and  Fatima 
asked  to  be  allowed  one  of  the  ground  floor 
rooms  for  herself  and  Zuleima.  About  the  middle 
of  December,  when  the  periodical  rains  threat- 
ened to  make  the  Guadal^niver  overflow  its 
banks,  and  scarcely  a  soul  stirred  out  aAer  sun- 
set, Fatima,  provided,  with  a'rope  and  basket, 
anxiously  awaited  the  hour  of  midnight  to  com- 
mence her  incantation.  Her  daughter  stood 
trembling  by  her  side  in  the  porch,  to  which  they 
had  groped  their  way  in  the  dark.  The  large 
bell  of  the  .cathedral  clock,  whose  sound  had  a 
most  startling  effect,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night,  tolled  the  hour,  and  the  melancholy  peal 
of  supplication  follow^  for  about  two  minutes. 
An  now  was  still  except  the  wind  and  rain. — 
Fatima,  unlocking  with  some  difficulty  the  cold 
hands  of  her  daughter  out  of  her*s  struck  with  a 
flint,  and  listen  a  green  taper,  not  more  than 
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an  inch  long,  which  she  carefully  sheltered  from 
the  wind  in  a  pocket  lantern.  The  lieht  had 
scarcely  gtimmered  on  the  ground,  when  tiie 
pavement  yawned,  close  by  the  feet  of  the  two 
females.  "Now.  Zuleima,  my  child,  the  only 
care  of  my  life  !'^  said  Fatima,"were  you  strong 
enough  to  draw  me  out  of  the  vault  where  our 
treasure  lies,  I  would  not  entreat  you  to  hasten 
down  by  these  small  perpendicular  steps,  which 
you  here  see.  Fear  not.  my  love !  there  is  no- 
thing below  but  the  cold  and  jewels  deposited 
by  my  father,"  "MoUier,'*  answered  the  tremu- 
lous girl,  ^1  will  not  break  the  promise  I  have 
made  you,  though  I  feel  as  if  my  breathing  would 
stop  toe  moment  1  entered  that  horrible  vault! 
Dear  mother,  tie  the  rope  round  my  waist— my 
hands  wants  8tren^h---you  must  support  the 
whole  weight  of  myl>ody.  Merciful  AUah!  my 
foot  slips!  Oh,  mother,  leave  me  not  in  the 
dark!" 

The  vault  was  much  deeper  than  the  ^'s 
1 3Qgth  and,  upon  slipping  from  one  of  the  project- 
ing stones,  the  clink  of  corns  scattered  by  ner  feet 
restored  tne  falling  coura^  of  the  mother. — 
There,  take  the  basket,  child — quick  1  fill  it  up 
with  gold— f\sel  for  the  jewels.  1  must  not  move 
the  lantern.  Well  done,  my  love!  Another 
basket  fuU,  and  no  more.  I  would  not  expose 
you,  my  only  child,  for — yet  the  candle  is  long 
enoueh  fear  not,  it  will  bum  five  Biinutes.  Hea- 
vens! the  wiok  begins  to  float  In  the  melted 
wax:  out,  Zuleima! — the  rope,  the  ropel— ' 
the  steps  are  on  this  side  ?" 
A  faint  groan  was  heard— Zuleima  had  dropped 
in  a  swoon  over  the  remaining  gold.  At  this  mo- 
ment all  was  dark  aj^in :  the  distracted  mother 
i^ratched  for  the  coasm;  but  it  was  closed. — 
She  beat  the  ground  with  her  feet ;  and  her  agony 
became  downright  madness,  on  hearing  the  hm- 
low  sound  returned  from  below.  She  now  struck 
the  flints  of  the  pavement  till  her  hands  were 
shapeless  with  wounds.  Lying  on  the  ground  a 
short  time,  and  having  for  a  moment  recovered 
the  power  of  conscious  suffsrinff,  she  beard  her 
dai^hter  repeat  the  words,  *^Mother  dear  moth- 
er, leave  Hi  not  in  the  dark."  The  thick  vault 
through  which  the  words  were  heard,  gave  the 
voice  a  heart  freezing,  thin,  distant,  yet  silver 
tone.  Fatima  lay  one  instant  as  on  the  flints, 
then  raising  herself  upon  her  knees,  dashed  her 
head,  with  somethingjiike  supernatural  strength, 
against  the  stones.  There  she  was  found  lifeless 
in  the  morning. 

The  tradition  of  this  catastrophe  led  to  report 
that  the  house  was  haunted ;  and  it  is  still  affirm- 
ed, that  annually , in  a  certain  night  in  December, 
Fatima,  is  seen  between  two  black  figures,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  violent  struggles  to  avoid  the  place 
where  her  daughter  was  buried  alive,  forced  her 
to  sit  over  the  vault,  with  a  basket  full  of  gold  at 
her  feet.  The  efforts  by  which  she  now  and  then 
attempts  to  stop  her  ears,  indicate  that  for  an 
hour  she  is  compelled  to  hear  the  unfortunate 
Zuleima  crying,  'Mother, dear  mother,  leave  me 
not  in  the  dark!' 

Love— Seizes  on  us  suddenly,  without  gmng 
us  time  to  reflect:  our  disposition  or  our  weak- 
n^s  favors  the  surprise:  one  look,  one  glance 
from  the  fair,  fixes  aind  determines  us. 


THK  OONSCRIPT  AHD  HI8  DOG. 

The  serseant  and  tlie  priest  advanced ;  the  tjre 
friends  embraced  and  kbsed  each  otiiier. — ^Reaii* 
ner  retired  to  a  spot  where  the  other  sdldier  was 
standing;  and,  kiieeling  on  the  knee,  leant  his 
fece  on  bis  hands,  still  convulsively  and  uncon- 
sciously grasping  the  spade,  as  if  for  a  support : 
the  other  twelve  men  Itad  formed  a  double  line, 
about  fourteen  paces  to  the  front  Jean,  who  was 
between  thehi  and  the  embankment,  nis  white 
clothed  figure  thus  set  in  relief  b^  the  dark 
ground  beyond,  presenting  a  clear  aim  to  their 
muskets.  He  Imelt  down  on  his  ri^tknee,  rest- 
ing on  the  other  his  left  arm :  he  said  in  a  firm 
voice— 'I  am  ready.*  The  priest  was  about  to 
bind  a  handkerchief  about  nis  eyes;  but  he  said, 
^No— I  pray  I  may  be  spared  that:— let  me  see 
my  death;  I  am  not  afraid  of  it*  The  priest, 
after  consultinff  with  the  sergeant*s  looks,  with- 
drew the  handkerchief.  Colon  retired  to  ^ae 
place  where  Reaumer  and  the  other  soldier 
were;  and  the  priest,  afler  having  received  from 
his  penitent  the  assurance  that  he  died  'in  charity 
with  all  mankind,'  and  having  bestowed  on  him 
a  last  benediction,  and  laid  on  his  lips  the  kiss  of 
Christian  love,  also  retired  on  one  side.  Cokm 
gave  the  word  of  command— 'Prepare:'— the 
twelve  muskets  were  brought  forward:— 'Pre- 
sent:'— they  were  levelled.  The  sergeant  was 
raising  his  cane  as  the  last  signal,  to  spare  the 
victim  even  the  short  pang  of  hearing  the  fatal 
word^Fire!'  when  Rolfa,  with  a  loud  yell,  sprang 
to  his  master's  side.  He  had  been  startled  from 
his  slumber  by  the  roll  of  the  drum;  and,  look- 
ing up  at  what  was  going  on;  perceiving  Jean 
left  kneeling  all  alone,  and  all  so  silent,  exc^t 
Reaumer's  faintly  heard  sobs,  his  instinct  seemed 
to  tell  him  his  master  was  in  some  danj^er;  his 
whiniuf  was  unheard,  or  unheeded;  he  felt  this 
too,  and  ceased  it,  but  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  break  the  rope  that  held  him,  which,  weak- 
ened as  it  was  by  his  late  gnawmff  and  tugging 
at  it  when  in  the  out  house  at  CharoUe,  soon 
gave  way,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  he  sprang 
with  a  yell  to  his  master's  side.  But  Jean^ 
thoughts  at  that  moment  were  too  seriously  en* 
ga^  to  heed  even  Rdla;  he  only  raised  his 
right  arm,  and  gently  put  the  dog  aside,  his  own 
mild  unflinching  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  aokUers 
before  him.  But  the  dog  was  not  checked  ':bv 
the  movement  of  his  masten  still  whining,  and 
with  his  ears  beseechingly  laid  back,  he  struj^- 
^ed  hard  to  get  nearer  to  him.— Colon  felt  for 
Sean's  situation,  and  made  a  sign  to  Reaumer 
(who,  wondering  at  the  pause  since  the  last 
word  of  command,  had  raised  his  evesp  that  he 
should  ti7  to  coax  the  dog  off.  He  did  so  by 
whistling  and  calling,  but,  of  course,  quite  m 
vain.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  though  tbh 
has  taken  some  time  in  telling,  all  that  passed 
fh>m  the  time  of  Rolla's  arrivadwas  little  more 
than  the  transaction  of  a  moment  Still  it  was  a 
delay,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  fire;  and 
Cokio,  not  thinking  the  incident  of  sufficient 
weight  to  authorise  a  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tioo,  however  temporary,  muttered,  'Great  pi^ 
— ^the  poor  fellow  will  die  too' — ^he  turned  his 
face  again  to  his  men;  and  waSj^gain  about  to 
ffivethe  signal.  When  he  w^na  second  time 
uterruptedby  nearing  loud  shouts  from  behind 
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him,  aoooonpanied  by  the  discharge  of  a  park  of 
cannoD.  He  glanced  towards  the  opposite  hill 
at  his  hack,  whereon  the  Tillage  stood,  and  there 
he  saw  all  was  confusion  aSd  hustte— officers 
^Jk^ing  to  and  fro,  and  the  men  fmming  hur* 
nedly  into  a  line,  he  hastily  care  the  word,  'As 
you  were;' for  along  a  line  ofroad  to  the  north 
esLstofthehill  he  saw  a  thick  ckrad  of  dust, 
(rom  which  quickly  plunged  out  a  group  of 
honemen,  eridently  officers;  the  foremost  not  so 
tallasnxistof  them,  nor  so  graceAila  rider  as 
many  of  them,  tho*  he  sat  firmly  too,  was  recog- 
maaed  by  Colon  and  his  men  (long  before  he  was 
near  enough  for  them  to  distmguish  a  single  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  by  his  grey  frock  coat«  and 
small  flat  three  cornered  cocked  hat.)  Cdon 
ffa^e  the  word  of  command,  the  soldiers  shoul- 
dered their  muskets,  and  prepared  to  salute;  and 
in  another  mmute,  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his 
stafil  reined  up  on  the  top  of  the  hiU.  He  had 
left  the  march  of  thegramf army  some  leagues  be- 
hind, and  ridden  on  towards  LAbarre.  in  order, 
with  his  woqted  watchfulness,  to  take  the  de- 
tachment by  surprise,  and  see  what  they  were 
about  His  eagle-eye,  whose  glance  saw  CTery 
thing  like  another's  gaze,  had  at  once  detected 
the  pait^  on  the  hill,  and  he  had  ridden  from  the 
road  at  mil  speed  up  the  slope  to  discoFer  what 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was :  a  ^ance,  too, 
told  him  that;  and  while  he  was  yet  returning  Uie 
salute  of  the  men  and  their  sergeant,  be  said,  in  a 
voice  panting  after  his  hard  |^allop,  'Hey,  what's 
this? — a  desertion?'  *  Yes,  sire— no  sire;  not  ex- 
exactly ,'  stammered  Colon.  'Not  exactly !  what 
then?'  asked  Napoleon,  in  a  rather  peevish  tone, 
his  face  assuming  more  than  its  usual  sternness; 
for  hardly  any  thmg  more  provoked  him  than 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  he  addressed. 
'Absence  against  orders,  sire,'  replied  Colon. 
Aha!  for  how  long?  Is  that  his  do^'  'Tes,  sire: 
only  a  few  hours/  'A  few  hours!  who  gave  this 
order  thea?'    'General  S  ,  sire?   'What 

character  does  the  man  bear?'  'He  is  a  brave 
man,  sire.  'He  is  a  Frenchman,'  retorted  Napo- 
leon, proudly;  'but  is  he  honest,  and  sober,  and 
generally  obedient'"  'Yes,  sire,  this  is  his  first 
nnlt'  '^M!  how  long  has  he  served?'— 'Three 
years  last  March,  su-e.' 

A  louder  and  hig^  toned  'M!  escaped  Napo- 
leon; and  his  attention  was  at  the  same  moment 
attracted  by  Reaumer,  who,  with  a  timid  step, 
had  approached  the  emperor,  and  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  with  clasped  hands  and  broken  voice, 
cried.  'Oh!  sire,  if^you— if  )[ou  would  spare  his 
life— be  is  innocent  of— any  intention  to  desert 
—that  I  can—'  'Are  you  his  brother?'  interrupted 
the  emperor.  'No,  sire,'  answered  Reaumer; 
'his  friend— his  dear  friend'-r'And  how  know 
you  what  his  intentions  were?'— 'He  told  them 
me.  sire;  he  only  went  last  night  to  see  his  friends, 
and  would  have  returned  £e  same  ni^t,  but 
that  I— I  advised  him  to  meet  the  regiment  at 
Labarre;and  I  know—'  'And  what  business 
hadst  thou  to  advise  a  comrade  in  a  breach  of 
duty?  Stand  back  to  th^  place.'  And  Reau- 
mer retired,  covered  with  shame.- Napoleon 
beclconed  Jean  to  him;  he  came,  and  Rolia  with 
him;  and  the  latter,  as  tho'  understanding  ^be 
power  and  authority  of  the  man  his  master  thus 
obeyed,  put  his  foreq[>aws  against  his  stirrup,  and 
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whimpered  imploringly  up  to  him— Jean  looked 
for  a  moment  in  the  emperor's  face,  but  his  gaze 
drooped^  though  without  quailing,  beneath  that 
of  the  piercing  large  gray  eyes  that  were  fixed 
upon  hun .  Aiter  a  short  pause,  N  apoleon  asked , 
'Thine  age?  Lie  down— down  gooil  doff!'  for 
Rolla  was  getting  importunate.  'Twenly-five 
years,  sire,' Jean  answered.  'Why  hast  thou 
disobeyed  orders?'  'I  could  not  help  it,  sire' 
^Couldn't  help  iC  How  dost  thou  meau"  'I 
was  so  near  my  friends,  and  so  longed  to  see 
them,  that  indeed  I  cbuld  not  help  it,  sire.'  "Tis 
a  strange  excuse.  Down!  I  say,  |[ood  brute!' 
but  at  the  same  moment  that  he  said  so,  he  un- 
gloved his  hand,  and  gave  it  Rolla  to  Kck :  then, 
after  a  short  pause  acQed,  'And  thou  sawest  thy 
parents?'  'Yes,  sire,  and  I  was  returning  to  the 
regiment,  when— "Ah!  this  is  true,  sergeant^' 
turning  to  Colon.  'Yes,  sire,  'tis  true,'  answered 
he;  'we  met  him  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from — ,  I  need  not  havie  asked,  thouffh,  inter- 
rupted Napoleon; 'the  man's  face  looked  true. 
'Thy  namef' again  addressing  Jean.  Jean  Ga- 
vanl,  sire.  Down,  Rdla!  ifear  he  is  trouble- 
some to  your  highness.'  Napoleon  smiled— per- 
haps at  the  title>— and  answered,  'No,  no;  poor 
Rolla,  he  is  a  fine  dog.  I  shall  inquire  into  this 
afiair,  Gavard;  for  3ie  present  I  respite  thee.' 
Jean  knelt  on  his  knee,  and  seized  the  empe- 
ror's hand  to  kiss  it;  but  Napoleon  said,  'Stay, 
stay;  the  dog  has  been  licking  it.'  But  this 
made  no  dirorence  to  poor  Jean,  who  kissed  it 
eagerlsr;  and  when  Napoleon  drew  it  away,  it 
was  wet  with  tears.  He  looked  on  the  back  of 
his  hand  a  moment,  and  his  Hps  compressed 
themselves  as  he  did  so.  'They  are  tears  of  a 
brave  man,  sir,'  said  he,  turning  to  a  young  of- 
ficer at  his  side,  on  whose  features  the  emperor's 
side  glance  had  caught  a  nascent  smile:  For- 
ward!' And  at  full  gallop  the  party  left  the 
ground.  Jean's  feelings  at  this  sudden  escape 
Snom  death,  were  like  uxise  of  a  man  wakened 
from  a  frigntful  dream,  before  his  senses  are  >[et 
enough  gathered  together  to  rememter  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. Jean  had  little  time,  however,  to 
gather  them  on  this  occasion,  for  Reaumer's 
arms  were,  in  a  moment  around  his  neck;  and 
the  hands  of  his  comrades— those  veiy  hands  that 
a  minute  before  were  about  to  deal  him  death- 
were  now  gladly  gnuping  his;  and  their  many 
congratulations  on  his  escape  ended  in  one  loud 
shout  of  'Live  the  Emperor." 


It  is  a  short  step  from  modesty  to  humility : 
but  a  shorter  one  from  vanity  to  foUy,  and  firom 
woJcness  to  fhlsehood.— />i«a<fr. 

Some  men  use  no  other  means  to  acquire  re- 
spect, than  by  insisting  on  it ;  and  it  sometimes 
answers  their  purpose,  as  it  does  a  highwayman 
in  regard  to  money.— oAenitone. 

Look  out  of  yoar  door,  take  notice  of  that 
man :  see  what  disquieting,  intriguing  and  shift- 
ing, he  is  content  to  go  iDrougb.  merely  to  be 
thought  a  man  of  plain  dealing :  tnree  grains  of 
honesty  would  save  him  all  mis  trouble— -alas ! 
he  has  them  not— SUme. 


^  Four  things  are  grievousl^r  empty— i.  «.,«^ 
without  brains,  a  wit  without  judgment,  a  heart 
without  honesty,  ag^.^pji^^^ji^money. 
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AN  INVITATION — ^MADAMS  d'ARBLAT. 


WrittflB  for  the  Oftsket. 
AN  INVITATION. 

Spring,  ^  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drire 
AH  sadness,  but  despair.**— Miltok. 

Come  to  the  forest ! 

The  spring-tiroe  is  oigh ; 
The  trees  that  were  hoavest. 

Are  waving  on  high : 
The  young  buds  are  swelling, 

They  sway  to  the  breeze. 
Whose  music  is  dwelling 

In  numberless  trees. 

Come  fttrth  to  the  meadows  f 

llieir  tenderest  green 
In  the  sonlight  and  shadows 

Of  April  is  seen: 
Refreshed  by  the  showers 

That  &U  ftom  above. 
The  earliest  flowers 

Are  smiling  in  love. 

Yes,  like  youth,  when  the  blossoms 

Offeelingaregay, 
When  the  fountains  of  pleasure 

Incessantly  play : 
When  the  cheek  wears  its  roses. 

And  grief  flings  no  thorn. 
Where  fancy  discloses 

Her  germs  of  the  mom. 

Come  forth  by  the  waters ! 

Tlieir  musical  voice 
Is  balm  to  the  spirit. 

And  bids  it  rc^ioice : 
From  the  asure  stresm,  leaping 

Through  woodland  and  lea. 
To  the  proud  river,  sweeping 

In  light  to  the  sea. 

From  these,  and  fVom  fountains 

That  steal  from  the  hills. 
Or  sing  down  the  mountains, 

A  music  distils : 
*Tis  soft  as  the  nightiogale, 

Wooing  at  eve, 
Where  pomegranite  branches 

The  sweet  breeze  receive. 

.  Oraoe  forth  to  the  hiU-side  I 
^The  warm  winds  are  there; 
The  gkd  bhrds  are  sailing 

Aloft  in  the  air : 
The  sun  gilds  their  pinions. 

Where  gay  clouds  on  high. 
Seem  like  gorgeous  dominions. 

And  isles  in  the  sky. 

Go  cut,  fVom  the  city, 

Where  fair  to  the  view. 
The  free  brooks  are  rolling 

Thdr  volumes  of  bhie ; 
Where  the  sails,  on  the  river. 

Are  gilt  by  the  sun, 
And  the  sky  and  the  ocean 

Seem  blended  in  one. 


Oh  come!  *tistb6  season 

When  hearts  are  renewM; 
When  with  visions  of  chikfliood 

Hie  soul  is  imbued : 
When  earth,  in  her  garments 

Of  beauty  and  love. 
Seems  an  doquent  emblem 

Of  heaven  above. 


jSprO,  1833. 


MORMUNT. 


MADABUB  D9ARBI.AT. 

The  A>Uowin£  is  copied  from  a  memonmdiini 
book  of  Dr.  Burney's,  written  in  the  year  1808. 
al  Bath:— "The  bterary  history  oTmy  second 
daughter,  Fanny,  now  Madame  a'Arblay,is  sin- 
ffillar.  She  was  whol^'unnoticed  in  the  nursenr 
for  any  talents,  or  ouickness  of  stndy ;  indeed^ 
at  eiii^nt  years  old,  she  did  not  know  her  letters ; 
and  her  brother,  the  tar,  who,  in  his  bcr^hood,  had 
a  natural  genhis  for  hoaxing,  used  to  pretend  to 
teach  her  to  read;  and  gare  her  a  book  topiy* 
tunry ,  which,  he  said,  she  never  found  out  ?  €be 
had,  however,  a  great  deal  of  invention  and  Im- 
mour  in  her  childish  sports,  and  used,  after  ha- 
ving seen  a  play  in  Mrs.  Garrick*s  box,  to  take 
the  actors  off,  and  compose  speeches  for  their 
characters,  for  she  could  not  r^sd  them.  But  in 
company,  or  before  strangers,  she  was  silent, 
backward,  and  timid,  even  to  sneepishnets,  and, 
from  hershyness,had  such  profound  gravity  and 
composure  of  features,  that  those  of  my  fnends 
who  came  often  lo  my  house,  and  entered  into  the 
different  humours  of  the  children,  never  called 
Fanny  by  another  name,*from  the  time  she  had 
reached  her  eleventh  year,  than  the  Old  I^dy. 
Her  first  work, '  Evelina,'  was  written  by  stealtn^ 
in  a  closet  up  two  pair  of  stairs  that  was  appro* 
nriated  to  the  ^ouneer  children  as  a  i>lay-rooin. 
No  one  was  let  mto  me  secret  but  my  third  dauoh- 
ter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Phillips ;  though  even  to  nor 
it  was  never  read  till  printed,  from  want  of  pri- 
vate opportunity.  To  me,  nevertheless,  she  con  - 
fidentially  owned  t)iat  she  was  going,  through  her, 
brother  Charles,  to  print  a  little  work,  but  she 
besought  me  never  to  ask  to  see  it.  i  laughed  at 
her  pmn,  but  promised  silent  acquiescence ;  and 
the  t)ook  had  oeen  six  months  published  before  I 
even  heard  its  name;  which  1  learned  at  last 
without  her  knowledge.  But  great,  indeed,  waa 
then  my  surprise,  to  find  that  it  was  in  general 
reading,  and  commended  in  no  common  manner 
in  the  several  Reviews  of  the  times.  Of  this  she 
was  unacquainted  herself,  as  she  was  theniU, 
and  in  the  country.  When  I  knew  its  titl^  I 
commissioned  one  of  her  sisters  to  procure  it  ror 
me  privately.  I  opened  the  first  volume  with  feav 
andtrembhng;  not  having  the  least  idea  that, 
without  the  use  of  the  press,  or  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  she  could  write  a  book 
worth  readinfi^.  The  dedication  to  myself,  how* 
ever,  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  before  I 
had  read  half  the  first  volume!  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  1  confess,  delisted,  and  most  espe- 
ciaUy  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Villans.  She,  had 
always  bad  a  great  affection  for  me ;  had  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  and  a  natural  simplicity  and  pro- 
bity about  her  that  wanted  no  teaching.^' — (Ex- 
tract from  "  Memoirs  of  Br.  Buroey,"  arrao^jod 
from  his  own  manuscripti.} 

,     Digitized  by  V^OOyK:! 
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SUGAR  CAITK* 


The  so^rcane  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
mure  of  uhiiia.  Marco  Polo  the  traveller,  re- 
Tea&ed  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  this  plant 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
it  WIS  partially  known  much  earlier.  Theplamt 
wae  soon  oonteyed  to  America.  Nubia,  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  early  in  the  mleenth  century 
it  appeared  in  Europe.  Sicily  took  the  lead  in 
its  cultivation,  whence  it  passed  to  Spain,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Canary  Islands.  Shortly  after  the 
discoFei^  by  Columbus,  this  plant  was  conveyed 
to  Hayti  and  Brasil,  and  soon  spread  through  the 
Westlndies. 

In  new  and  moist  land  the  sugar-cane  attains 
sometimes  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  al- 
ways propacated  from  cuttings.  The  hoeing  of 
a  cane-fiekf  is  a  most  laborious  operation  when 
performed,  as  it  must  be,  under  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun.  The  plough  has  of  late  years  in 
seme  places  superseded  this  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  planting  or  canes  does  not  require  lo  be  re- 
newed annuaDy.  When  npe  they  are  cut  close 
to  the  ffround,  divided  into  convenient  lengths, 
tied  in  bundles,  and  conveyed  to  the  mill,  where 
Che  juice  is  expressed  by  passing  twice  between 
cylinders.  This  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  im- 
mediately subjected  to  heat.  Lime,  or  lime  wa- 
ter is  adaed  to  separate  the  grosser  particles, 
which,  rising  to  the  top,  are  removed,  very  ra- 
pid boiling  evaporates  the  water,  and  brings  the 
syrup  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  ^grann- 
late  on  cooling.  Five  gallons  of  juice  yield  six 
pounds  of  sugar,  this  being  the  produce  of  about 
ooe  hnnidred  and  ten  well  grown  canes. 

The  sugar  is  put  into  bedheads  pierced  with 


holes,  and  the  molasses  runs  out  into  cisterns, 
leaving  the  contents  of  the  cask  as  we  see  it  in 
our  grocers  shops;  the  capks  are  then  htted  up 
and  shipped.  The  molasses  and  scummings  oif 
the  coppers  are  collected,  and  after  fermentation 
are  distilled  for  the  production  of  rum. 

Sugar  is  now  refined  by  the  use  of  steam  in- 
stead of  the  old  process  in  which  bullock's  blood 
formed  a  disgusting  ingredient  This  refined  su- 
gar is  pure  and  more  elegant  There  are  seve- 
ral such  refineries  in  FhiEaidelpliia  and  New  Or- 
leans, as  well  as  other  places. 

At  New  LoodoD,  Connecticut,  the  following  in- 
scription is  found  on  a  graye  stone.  ''On  the 
20th  of  October,  1781,  4,000  English  fell  upon 
this  town,  with  fire  and  sword— 700  Americans 
defended  the  fort  for  a  whole  day;  but  in  the 
evening,  about  4  o'clock,  it  was  taken.  The 
commsmder  oi  the  besieged  delivered  up  his 
sword  to  an  Englishman,  who  immediaiely  dab' 
bed  him;  all  his  comrades  were  put  to  the  sword. 
A  line  of  powder  was  then  laid  from  the  maga- 
zine of  the  fort  fb  the  sea,  then  to  be  lighted^ 
thus  to  blow  the  fort  up  into  fSbe  air.  William 
Hotman,  who  lay  not  tar  distant,  wounded  by 
three  strokes  of  die  bavonet  in  bis  body,  beheld 
it,and  said  to  one  of  his  wounded  finends  who 
was  still  also  alive, '^iM  totJi  endeavor  to  erawl 
to  tiiit  Une;  we  mil  completely  wet  thepowder  wUh 
our  blood;  thus  wUl  we^witn  the  little  Ufethatre' 
mains  to  itf ,  sane  the  fort  and  the  magaxmey  and 
perhaps  a  few  of  our  comrades^  wtu>  are  only 
wounaed.     He  alone  had  strength  to  accom- 

Slish  this  noble  design.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
ied  on  tiie  powder  which  he  overflowed  with 
his  blood.  Hbb  friends,  and  seven  of  his  wound- 
ed companions,  by  that  means,  had  their  lives 
preserved."  (After  this  simple  narrative,  are 
the  fdlowing  words  in  large  characters:)  ''Here 
resti  WUtUun  Hoiman.'^ 

ORIOI  NA  L. 

THB  VOICB  OF  BPRIIfO. 

There  came  a  aound  on  the  paaaing  breeae. 

So  difbt,  that  ye  scarce  might  hear. 
But  beneath  its  breath  the  bloominf  trees, 

In  their  spring-time  beauty  appear. 
And  it  stooped  to  earth  its  tirdess  wing, 

And  balmyly  breathed  around, 
And  the  beautiful  blossoma  and  buds  of  spring, 

Have  thickly  peopled  the  ground. 
It  sought  the  nest  of  the  earliest  bird. 

And  brightly  replomed  his  wing. 
And  bidding  his  liquid  notes  be  heard. 

In  the  swelling  chorus  of  spring. 
It  took  its  flight  to  the  gfamdng  stream. 

That  had  hun  in  a  wintry  thrall. 
And  brightly  dispelling  its  icy  gleam, 

It  awoke  to  the  welcome  call. 
The  spirit  arose  for  its  upward  flight. 

Before  it  the  snow  clouds  flew. 
It  reached  the  starry  eipanse  of  light. 

Its  beautiful  home  of  blue. 
Then  proudly  it  gazed  on  the  blooming  ground. 

In  its  blossomnig  beauty  bright; 
And  aoAly  canopied  all  aroond,^^ 

With  a  heaven  of  spodess  li^  O  0<^  H.  W. 
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Ooce  more  miat  I  tike  a  nd  rlaaoe 
At  my  KMI  coontry^  fall ; 

To  ne  the  lyratt  band  ndTnioa 
Wkhio  OUT  dty^  wall 


FarewcU  awhile  my  ooontry  dear* 

Ere  lomr  I  hope  to  see 
The  cruel  tjrrant  quake  to  hear  ^ 

'n»«™*«f%^ed  by  ^^OOgle 
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WRirim  BT  CHARLES  JEfVERT. 
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Ma   •    ry  left       her       Highland  coi  And       wander'd    forth     with  me; 
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BECOHD  TZaSE. 

Where'er  I  wan^cr'd  east  or  west. 

Though  &te  began  to  lower, 
A  solace  still  wobshe  to  me 

In  sorrow's  lonely  hour: 
When  tempests  iasbed  our  gallant  bark 

And  rent  her  sbiv'ring  sail. 
One  maiden  fonn  withstood  the  stonn,  • 

*Twas  the  Rose  of  AQandak,  Ac 


tmaoviasB. 

■And  when  my  fever'd  lips  were  parched 

On  Afiic's  burning  sand. 
She  whisper'd  hopes  of  happiness 

And  tales  of  distant  land : 
My  life  had  been  a  wilderness, 

Unblest  by  fortune's  gale. 
Had  fate  not  link'd  my  lot  to  hers 

The  Rose  of  Allandale,  d»c 
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WIT  AHD  BSHTIMBKT. 


1¥IT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


A  SIMILE 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle. 

And  it  atingfl  yon  for  your  pains 
Grasp  It  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  8QfV  as  id]k  remains. 

*Tis  the  same  with  oommon  natures 

Use  *em  kindly  they  rebel ; 
But,  be  rough  as  nutmeg-graters. 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well 

Gov.  Ttler  vs.  Locke.— In  the  ooHegiata  days  of 
Boyal  TVIer,  late  Governor  of  Vermont,  ne  was  called 
.upon  torecite  from  "Looke  on  the  Understanding,**  and 
having  failed  to  commit  his  recitation,  was  giving  off-4ie 
knew  not  what— extempore,  when  the  Plrofessor  inter- 
rupted him:  **But  we  don*t  find  that  in  the  book.**  '*i 
know  it,"  said  Tyler,  **1  dk]  not  agree  with  Mr.  Locke, 
and  thought  I  would  give  my  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject** 

BEoejNG.— **As  you  do  not  belong  to  my  parish,**  said  m 
gentleman  to  a  beggin({  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  can- 
not relieve  vou.**  "  Sir,**  repUed  the  saik>r,  with  an  air  of 
heroism, ''  i  lost  my  leg  fighting  for  aii  parislies.** 

A  Sleigh  Ride.— A  horse,  tured  of  waiting  for  his  inasifir, 
left  him.  saru  eertmomt,  and  was  making  his  way  out  of 
the  village  at  a  tan  knot  rate.  A  youngster  obsetv  J  z  i  j?  t  E4s 
threw  himselfinto  the  sleigh,  and  catching  up  ihr  mns 
pulled  away  heartily.  "But  ooqaing  from  so  younp  >  fi  1 1  r  id, 
the  horse  valued  not  a  pin,**  but  increased  his  si^  te 

amad*un.    The  lad,  after  being  carried  about  tv  », 

aai  vainly  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  speed,  fincuag  the 
horse  determined  to  proceed,  rolled  himself  out  into  a 
snow  bank  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  possible,  and 
trudged  away  homeward,  on  foot,  ever  and  anon  mutter- 
ing, **be*d  be  darn*d  if  he*d  stop  that  horse  agin  if  be  did 
runaway.**— (N.  H.  Spectator. 

Retort— When  Pope  Alexander  the  sixth  demanded  of 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  Jerom  Donatus,  **of  whom  the 
Venetians  held  the  rights  and  power  of  the  sea.^  he  sharp- 
ly replied,  *'Let  your  holiness  show  me  the  charier  ofSt. 
Peter's  patrimony  and  ]rou  will  read  on  the  back  the  grant 
made  to  the  Venetian  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Qrigecal  AsHrnoTt^Diirinr  the  iiQsni^e  down  Sound 
tti'  onf)  of  cMjr  elegant  no^^tnbcinta,  s^ya  a  correspondent, 
thfr  luBt  summer,  a  fiejitlj^mnn  not  much  accustomed  to 
PDlishtjd  aociRTv,  cjiirif!  so  bte  hi  the  dinner  table,  that  he 
ic>iind  it  difficult  to  ohtain  a  &tai.  He  stood  some  time 
with  handJH  in  pocket,  lo^pking  wisJifulJjr  ht  the  smoking 
vtajids.  He  was  at  Uist  noticed  by  the  capUin,  who  re- 
liiifiMisihnd  to  him  his  own  chair  md  plate,  wlien  he  com- 
mcrtced  onrvinir  r  ^Ig  thai  lay  before  nim. 

Ha.vii\$  rinrBncdr  he  pasited  ixMions  of  tlic  dish  to  all 


the  Jjidiea  in  hJH  immediate  ndjEhbourhooti,  and  then 
hawai  a  plfitefor  h  im!ii{f.  H  e  eoi>n  th^rctivcf J  a  lady  who 
liad  Qot  bf!GTv  iervrnJ,  and  inriuiftij  tf  thd  wmAd  be  Iteiped 
i<iSQtmms?  She  rcpUod  in  the  nffirmfitivr?,  and  he  ac- 
cord in  dy  hnndod  lit^r  ilie  plate  which  he  bnid  peserved.^>r 
htmseij]  Her  Mysfhip  ff^IinK  her  dignity  Bom^whatof- 
fi^dod  At  m  boMtniiful  a  ftf.Trlce,  ubiH^rv^  with  protruded 
lifk!.  Icfud  en^neb  to  he  lit^ard  all  simund^"  I'iokHioaHi  a 
r(tr(taadr*  The  geniJ^nukTi,  nt  h*?f  remark,  t>ecamethe 
obj*:ct  offfttcntion  to  nil  fti  hia  Rnd  of  the  trtbh%  and  deter- 
mmkiig  to  rt!*fln  upon  har  for  her  exceeding  civUitv, 
watched  i^f^r  rnotionR,  and  observed  ihtit  rIig  haddispatcn- 
cil  the  coijtejits  of  th*?  nIritE  with  httle  cereinony.  When 
thifl  *si»  accompJiiJhiiiJ,  h*  cried  oat,  "  Mi>idi\in,  if  you*ll 
ta€k  vfjvr  tiiri  up  this  way,  1*11  giva  von  another  loadP^ — 
JV.  Y,  Gazette, 

An  OnsmENT  Servaht — When  Alderman  Gill  died,  his 
wife  ordered  the  undertaker  to  inform  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men of  the  event,  which  he  did  by  writing  as  follows—**  1 
am  directed  to  inform  the  court  of  Aldermen  that  Mr.  GiU* 
died  last  sight  by  order  of  Mrs.  Gill.** 


•^CHAHOOAL." 

A  few  years  since  a  person  in  Botton  was  feji^liod  toby 
a  vender  ofcharcoal  to  purchase  some  of  his  oomnodity. 
Being  an  inveterate  wag  he  resolved  to  olay  aUwk  on  one 
of  his  neighbours,  and  accordingly  told  the  knight  of  t!i^ 
rueful  visage  that  he  would  take  two  bushels  of  his  coal. 

*'Here,**  said  be,  **is  the  money.  You  see  that  store, 
with  the  large  g3t  sign  over  the  door.**  pointing  to  the  shop 
of  a  young  dry  soods  dealer,  who  liad  just  commenced 
business,  it  is  tnere  I  wish  you  to  leave  it.  But  stop^** 
added  he,  as  the  charcoal  vender  was  about  obeying  hn 
instructions.  **roy  head  clerk  is  rather  a  crabbed  sort  of  a 
fellow,  and  has  a  foolish  and  inveterate  dislike  to  charcoal. 
He  will  probably  refVise  to  receive  it  But  pay  no  regard 
to  what  he  says.  I  have  paid  you  for  it  andfmust  have  iu 
If  he  makes  a  fuss,  empty  your  basket  on  the  floor  and  go 
about  your  business.** 

The  charcoal  merchant  entered,  tottering  under  hie 
load  The  counter  was  strewed  with  fkncy  goods,  tite 
shelves  lined  with  silks,  cambrics,  &c  and  the  owner  of 
the  shop  and  his  derks  were  busily  eivployed  in  waiting 
on  some  fashionable  ladies. 

*'Here  is  some  charcoal  which  I  was  Ordered  to  leave,** 
sakl  the  dark  visaged  wighL 

**Chareoal  !**  exdaimed  the  astonished  shop-keener,  '*I 
want  no  charcoal .    Tatr  ir  out  of  my  shop.    Quick  ."* 

"Vout  [NiEfEcr."  r-  <  '  ^>ony, "told  me  you  did  not 
Iikech;ircuii1.  tiNt  he  iNiid  ikieforit,  and  I  must  leave  it. 
So  tell  me  when:  to  put  it.** 

*Take  it  cm  nfiny  filiop,**  thundered  out  the  dealer  of 
fitBhbnablGfl,  tn^ii  impeiTuive  tone.    "Is  the  man  mad^ 

■■  WcH:  yonr  tnastcr  told  me  it  would  be  so.  Here  goes.** 
Utterinf?  which  wordii,  hr:  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
hu^ebaiikft  on  the  H<xkr,  Ti»thegreat'discomfiture  of  tbo 
ladies  and  the  tk^iiout  injury  of  the  goods,  and  coolly 
walked  o^uudct  covtir  of  the  cloud  of  dust  which  he  bad 
Riised — TStmsaipt^ 

THE  WAGS  Otrr  WAGGED. 
A  well  educated,  but  energetic  farmer,  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  is  fond  of  going  to  market  in  the 
most  ordinary  dress,  and  appearing  in  the  character  of  the 
most  simple  and  ignorant  bumpkin .  Having  ifone  to  Bos- 
ton with  a  load  orbutter,  fowls,  and  other  notions,  be  was 
met  by  some  wags,  who.  taking  him  to  be  as  raw  and  sim^ 

Ele  as  he  appeared,  told  him  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
is  load  would  be  by  auction. 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?**  said  he— ^  for  my  part,  Pm  dvned 
ignorant  of  n^arketini^,  having  never  been  in  Bostown  be* 
fore.  Howsomever,  if  you  think  it*s  the  best  wav,  1*11  do 
as  yoo  sav.  But  how  must  I  work  it  to  sell  my  thiugs  by 
nauik>n?** 

**  Why,**  said  they, "  you  must  go  te  the  city  authorities 
and  get  an  auctH>neer*s licence:  and  then  you  must  strike 
off  your  eoods  to  the  Uyumsi  bidder.** 

'*  But  this  nauxioneer*s  licence,**  said  the  farmer,  *'  will 
cost  a  pbiguy  sight  of  money,  wont  it  f  Hadn't  I  better 
hire  a  naunoneer  to  sell  the  things  for  me  .'** 

**  Why  perhaps  yon  hid,**  returned  the  wags ;  *'  hot  vott 
must  get  the  pnvilege  of  acting  as  his  deputy,  and  thea 
you  can  sell  your  own.  goods.** 

The  farmer  thanked  them  for  their  advice,  and  promie- 
ed  to  follow  it.  Accordingly  havmg  made  the  prelmunary 
arrangements,  he  exposeahis  goods  at  auction.  The  first 
thine  ne  put  up  was  a  pair  or  fowls.  The  wags  were  at 
hano,  ana  thmking  there  would  be  the  more  sport,  and  no 
hazard,  in  coomiencinfE  with  a  lugh  bid,  oneot  ihem  bawl- 
ed out, "  Tbi  cWtor*."* 

Before  a  second  had  time  to  bid  lower  the  farmer  cried 
out— "Once!  twice!  three  times .^— the  fowls  are  youm. 
Mister,  by  gauL**-JV:  Y.  ConstHlatim. 

The  notion  of  the  Indian  loxia  lighting  up  its  neat 
with  a  glow  worm, has usuallybeen  conadered  apopu* 
hur  fable,  bat  the  conductors  of  the  Library  of  Entca*. 
tainine  Knowledge  state,  that  an  mformant  of  theira, 
a  gentlement  long  resident  in  India,  tried  various  ex- 
periments on  the  suliject,  and  always  found  when  he 
took  away  the  glow-worni  out  oi  a  nest,  that  it  vnn 
replaced  by  the  nrds  with  another  which  was  not  used 
for  food,  bat  was  stuck  on  the  flide  of  the  nest  with 
clay  lor  a  laitop. 
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Patbonaoc^— A  certain  Irish  kdy  opened  a. 
■clkool  in  Dablin,at  a  period  when  anfortanatdy 
H  was  not  the  fiuhion  to  patronise  natire  talent 
A  handsome  boose  in  a  6shionable  street,  a  ser- 
fuA  in  li?ery  to  open  the  door,  and  an  interne  w 
with  the  mistress,  a  well  bred  and  educated  wo- 
man, fiiiled  in  obtaining  a  stogie  pnpiL  What, 
it  wiU  be  asked,  was  the  objection  ?  sunpljr  the 
hAy*a  name.  It  was  Jtfwllm*— and  what  young 
lady  of  ton  csouldpossibly  avow  that  she  had  been 
edocatod  bv  Jmiirms  MUluu?  Distress  fol- 
lowed, and  the  unfortunate  lady  was  obliged  to 
leare  Ireland,  and  retire  for  a  time  to  the  conti- 
nent; she  there  took  the  name  of  De  MmHn^ 
and  her  affiirs  being  settled  returned  to  Duhlto, 
where  she  again  determined  to  open  a  school, 
under  her  new  name  and  in  the  identical  house 
the  had  been  obliged  to  ouit.owinff  to  her  unfor- 
tonato  real  cognomen.  Maaame  3e  Moulin  now 
smpwed  in  lurge  letters  on  a  handsome  brass 
plate  on  her  door,  a  few  advertisements  brought 
risitcH'S— ereiT  one  was  enchanted  with  ber^ 
Jdd^etme  de  MauUn  became  the  rage,  and  the 
same  woman,  who  with  a  plain  Irish  name  found 
it  impossible  to  earn  her  bread,  under  a  French 
name  acquired  a' fortune. 

A  Fact.— A  lady  and  her  son  being  on  a 
shopping  expeditionrecently, were  shown  a  piece 
of  doth  which  the  salesman  called  vmmhU 
i;  the  goods  were  to  their  liking,  and  with 

name  t&y  were  particularly  pteased;  but 

the  Nrice  was  too  great  Accordingly  thev  pro- 
ceeded to  the  oezt  stm.  and  haying  now  learn- 
ed what  was  fashionable,  the  first  in^iry  was 
BUide  for  miterable  rreen— ''Oh,  no,"  interrupt- 
ed the  mother,  *'  dwDal  green-^aoob,  dimntU 
grem.^'^.E.Pod, 

Tanksb  Toast*— "The  Tree  of  Liberty;  may 
its  roots  go  down  to  the  earth's  centre,  its  lofty 
somndt  reach  the  skies,and  its  spreading  branch- 
es rittde  creation.  Such  a  tree  would  make  an 
J  sight  of  shingles.  It  would  set  the 
world  hobbliiu[  a|Kmt  in  infinite  space,  and  giye 
creation  a  shuce  instead  of  a  shade— scattering 
the  democrats  roosting  in  it  all  through  the  zo- 
diac, among  scorpions,  bulls,  and  bears,  who 
would  be  more  terrified  than  when  PhsBton  tum- 
bled among  them  with  his  daddy's  double  tandem. 

A  physician  going  down  street  with  afriend  of 
his,  said  to  him,"  l^t  us  ayoid  that  pretty  little 
woman  you  see  there  on  the  left,  she  knows  me 
again  and  casts  upon  me  (odes  oc  indignation.  I 
attended  her  husband."  "Ah!  I  understand, 
yon  had  the  misfortune  to  despatch  him."  "  On 
the  contrary,"  replied  the  doctor, "  I  sayed  him." 

A  Connecticut  Jonathan  in  taking  a  walk  with 
his  dearesf,  came  to  a  toll  bridge,  when  he,  as 
hooestiy  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  said,  after  paying 
his  toll,  (which  was  one  cent,) "  Come,  Suke,  you 
most  pay  your  own  tolL  for  jist  as  like  as  not  I 
shant  naye  you  arter  alL" 

Loss  Aifn  Gain*— A  man  of  wit  once  said, 
ri|^li%  enough.  "  He  who  finds agpodson-in-kw 
a  soii--he  who  finds  a  m3  one,  ' 


A  rlxtL  ow  OLD  SinTrFcasw— -There  bred  in  the 
neighboiiiood  of  the  Norfolk  Laboratory  a  coa- 
ple  of  old  crones,  who  bad  indulged  their  pro- 
p^uity  for  wmff-taking  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
had  completely  clogged  up  the  passage  through 
the  head,  so  tbat  tney  could  not  articulate  a 
word  that  contained  an  m.  im*  an  n,  without  giy- 
ing  it  tfie  sound  of  6  or  a,  and  their  upper  ups 
lu3  become  so  besmeared  with  this  powdered 
weed,  that  it  left  the  flesh  coloured  furrow  un- 
der the  partition  of  the  nose,  a  completely  imita- 
tion of  a  graoel^oalh,  One  morning  as  Afr. 
Cummings  was  passing  ttieir  house  to  puisne 
his  daily  labor  at  the  laboratory,  Mrs.  Stone  in- 
quired of  Mrs.  Grimes,  "Do  you  k<fow  who  toat 
are  btui  is  that  goes,  by  h^  eyeiy  6or(&ig?" 
"Law  yes,  Bias  §to(fo:  that's  Bister  Cu6&i3g8 
what  works  up  to  the  orMtory."  "Do/  do!I  BSb 
Gri6es,"  answered  Mrs.  Stone,  "you  dod't  be^ 
the  ar&ttory.  you  beaxl  the  labndort!*'  U^, 
well,"  said  the  other,  beginning  with  a  long  stif- 
led snuff,  "1  spose  you  lufow  which  is  the  6ost 
properiHr—Ded.  Adv. 

Pause  bbfobb  tou  follow  Example.— A 
mule,  laden  with  salt,  and  an  ass  laden  with  wool, 
^ent  oyer  the  brook  together.  By  chance  the 
mule's  pack  became  wetted,  and  the  salt  mdted, 
and  his  bmrthen  became  lighter.  After  they  had 
passed,  tiie  mule  told  his  good  fortune  to  the  asi, 
who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well^  wetted  his  pack 
at  the  next  water,  but  his  load  became  the  hea- 
yier,  and  he  broke  down  under  it  That  which 
helps  one  man  may  hinder  another. 

Hussar.— This  name  is  of  Hungarian  etymo- 
logy, and  signifies  "  twentieth,"  the  term  being 
ongmaDy  applied  to  a  picked  ooi^,  formed  by  a 
sdection  of^me  finest  men  ineyery  twenty  taken 
from  d^erent  regiments. 

A  clergyman,  not  quite  a  hundred  milet  from 
Edinburgh,  preached  a  most  edifying  discourse 
on  "Come  and  draw  water  eitt  of  m  wdb  of 
salyation.  without  money  and  without  price." 
On  the  fbuowihg  week  some  of  his  parishicMim 
Uxk  the  liberty  of  drawing  water  from  a  yerv 
fine  spring  well  in  the  parson's  garden,  at  which 
the  learE^  diyine  was  not  a  htUe  nettjed.  Be- 
ing reminded  by  the  intruder,  of  his  text  and  ser- 
mon, the  reyerend  gentleman  replied,  "Ton  may 
draw  hs  much  water  as  ye  like  from  the  weUsof 
salyation,  but  if  you  come  here  again,  and  take 
my  water,  I'll  send  a  bullet  through  you." 

Female  Agilitt.— An  ingenious  Frenchman 
has  calculated  that  the  space  which  a  young  Pa- 
risian belle,  who  is  fond  of  dancing,  trayerses  in 
the  Mdoom  of  Paris,  when  only  performing  con- 
tra dancei,  amounts  in  one  season  to/our  hm- 
dredmUet!  HehasalsoestimatedthataFrenoh 
lady  fond  of  Mo^teM^,  will  spin  round  in  one  night 
as  often  as  the  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  reyolye, 
while  performing  the  distance  betwedi  Dorer 
and  Calais! 

A  stiklent  of  medknne  from  Boston,  while  at- 
ten^fing  lectures  in  London,  obsenred  tiiat  dss 
JKSvig't  iM  had  been  little  known  in  the  United 
States  since  the  ReyototkiQ. 

sPigitized  by  V^OO^  ik^ 
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BUMOKOirs  POETBT. 


From  the  Union  TBtkieft 
A  PINDARIO  8TORT. 

BT  A  RAW  HAND. 

Perhapfl  you  know  Loreino  Dow, 
Who  was,  has  been,  and  is  now 
A  wandering  preacher, 

A  comuijl    .1.1  r  >r;  Iff  a  cpiiiitiire :  ^ 

ft  \u,ii^i;  .i\. .!...;  .Aii:  aiofy*!  true,  I  yuTv,> 
I  »)'  IT  fmjjipei/iJ  iiiAt  Mr*  Dow 
Vt'iL^  [raveJilinf  o^er  tba  billvt 
Enduruiir  ni\  Lhe  ilLi 
A  WTiHiiering  liri?  ifl  subject  t&^ 
And  ihfiK  Eirp  ni^ithcr  smali  oaf  few; 
li  eibiD<N?d  u  w«  n  dark  und  aEdrmy  ni^t 
He  tmnahl  a  fnidtnj  nnd  aaw  n  cltnimunng  lighi, 
He  Caird  and  aak*<A  la  trtiiy— me  wuiiukc;  EiaJd  he  might 
Good  Bauljt  I  hoic  fut^L  ^wm  itifnins ! 
TtiehuBtU'iud  wiis  away  at  trcittiing. 
Or  wme^hem  elee— there  wm  a  tltUoiv  thefrn, 
A  bi|^irt()ui  kiiavfl  fic  was,  with  red  ciirled  hair; 
He*d  coni^  Ibr  [ji5  ^**od  purpos^.%  j'oit  msy  awcnnr. 
They  gsil  some  lea — liin'TSEO  wen  I  to  prjiyV^. 
Then  iKtugbt  hi*  tn^i,  Ibrgtuin^  aH  Iuh  outok, 
\\'ilh  cfinsHiricnri?  (^iear  ai;d  hearT  high  I  as  J  feath^* 
Whjio  MatbiTi  niiiJ  her  "  fricJid"  sIij>pM  oSTtaEetber, 
Not  lo  LortaiKo's  hed-jnooni,  but  anotht^r. 
^TwiiM  now.  i  rvickoii.  ahotn  iiiiio  o'clotk — 
At  half  p  ijtt  twdTc  ther^^  wa»  a  thuudi-rmf  knock 
At  the  fnjju  door— it  wn>i  the  husband  cdmen 
Prtfttv  wfH  cliaripd  wiih  f^fTUil  Ni-w  Englimd  mm-. 
The  lady  kn*.^w  uol  now  whif:h  way  to  send 
Herjirio  tern  bil^b.ind,  orjr  \ng  rud  haired  iVictid ; 
A  woman  ihtici^h  hoM  Always  urimoiJtpedk'rtt, 
A  Fid  firtJ-wkull  now  wuH  i^bd  to  bw^  obedient' 
In  an  old  hoj^ahcad  wapu  fi(un  of  rajifl, 
Jusl  thrown  in  looBr-,ihov  wtiru  not  tied  in  bafii; 
In  there  tlieJady  cbuckM  hat  puTvuitDatj 
Then  haati'n'd,  u^  her  niffht  gown,  m  utdcx:k  the  door, 
tn  came  the  U>isband,  sLaggurin^  and  reelings 
And  Ic^tiM  hifl  fmisket  vp  j^gaumt  the  ceiliDg. 
He  iiccni'd  dsiiiosod  to  make  a  dt  viluh  rout, 
Smack iuK  liia  tiat  end  kicking  chairs  aboot  ! 
**  Don*t  mako  a  noiac*'*  th«  lady  mildiy  aaid. 
"  YotiMI  wtdic  the  atrTanit  r  that'll  up  stiirJ  io  bed." 
"Stranger!  who?  whtj?"^ 
*'  Hufhl  huah  3  you  drunki-n  crujatoji^. 
The  mun  I  taean  \&  Mr.  Dow*he  preadier*" 
''  Old  Dow  !  O  ho.  by  foth  1*11  have  i^ome  rufi* 
'  I'mjuat  about  drunk  eivough  to  run 
My  ri«a  upon 
Toe  witininf ,  canting. 
Pktacbitiffi  rantint 
Old  rofue— Hatbl  you  Mt'  Dow, 
Tra  b^bid  iis  how, 
^ftt^nfat  other  Erkki,  aome  evi^ 
Yoo  aantetiniea  tr3.'  to "-  raig^  the  dcv'it-' 
So  now  come  down, 

Vou  wandering  cloivn,  * 

And  try  yoor  tmnd." 

Quoth  Dow,  '*  [  cnntiot  nnderaland  ^ 

What  la  the  name  ofaeoac  you  would  be  at. 
With  '  rtnuiufi  the  devil^  and  all  ihaL" 
"  WeSJ."  says  the  oihei-,  **  I  dnn^t  warii  yoUF  chat. 
Hut  come  atid  work,  j^ir^  or,  by  Ehondi^ri 
J  ^1 1  In  J  y  0  LI  r  loan  and  w  i  nd  -d  r  ied  body  u  nder 
M.y  teei  and  i^imp  yooT  liTc  Osil.'^ 
[jTircnzo  found  it  alJ  tn  vain. 
To  argue,  rer^tton  orftirjlaiii. 
With  Auch  1  drunken  hrutp  aa  ihii;. 
So  )u  gJJt  op  and  with  n  sr^lcmii  phi^, 
Aak'dfor  some  bnmstun«  and  sotOf^  freih  hog*n  lard* 
Siy»  he  "  in  thai  old  wkillet  it  ahaJl  be  prepar'd." 
He  look  « jaek-kmt»  thi^n  and  split  a  nhuigte^ 
Ho  hcni  it  miii.td  and  mcltcfdia  a  minute, 
Tltpji  FtiKipinc  down  he  muttered  aomothing  in  it. 
Litiin  or  Dulcji. 
I  can't  tell  which^^ 

The  bui^band^fi  courtijfe  now  befin  to  fnil. 
Hit  kneejointi  trrmbJ^d^  and  his  facetutuM  pde! ' 
**0»en  tho d^jor^" *ayji  lJ^y\\\  "and  let  Hiniout^ 
Or  Wll  t«3i-  oftVour  shinaJe  foofl  tintihl.*' 
Hia  horrki  m^tch  ho  tindrwl  nt  the  fif»\ 
The  blue  dame  ro««  la  tiigb  aa  b^  head  or  l 


Stmiglit  to  the  raga  be  went,  and,  thrastiflg  his  firMmtiid 

**  Qm»/orth,''  he  cries,  "  thou  author  qfaUsinr 
Out  iump^  the  devil  with  a  hideoof  roar. 
Belching  forth  fire  and  brimaione  on  the  floor, 
And  1  beliere  was  never  heard  of  more. 

THK  NVl^LimCATlOSi  SOliG. 

Att-"  Clare  £fc  Ai^cAen." 
Way  down  Souf,  close  to  de  moon, 
Dar lib  a  man—he  name  Calhoun ; 
For  long  time  pasa  him  hab  been  tiiria' 
Him  u^fy  fiaa  at  Nnllemfien* ! 
An*  Its  Glare  de  kitchen,  old  folka,  young  folks, 
CUre  de  kitchen,  old  folks,  young  Iblks. 
Old  Virginia  neber  tiref 

He  try  to  put  Old  Hick*ry  down. 
But  he  *trike  a  snag  an  run  agroun ; 


Dat  snag,  by  gum.  he  wur  a  wopper 
John*8  in  de  dock  to  g« 
So  iu  Clare  de  Kitdii 


[irt  new  copper. 


Dat  dum  okl  Judge  wat  sa j;  do  stave 
Moss  cum  away  de  cask  to  save. 
Be  not  de  Cooper  for  de  barrell, 
*Bout  which  de  Norf  an  Souf  do  quarrell. 
So  dare  de  Kitchen,  dec.         ^ 

An  if  dat  darter  Canyline, 
Will  not  be  wid  till  ninety-mne; 
Jiss  lock  her  up — gib  bread  and  watta, 
De  Gcolen  wizen  ob  a  daughta. 
So  clare  de  Kitchen,  dx. 

An  dis  DO  do ;  jiss  bang  h^  well  ; 
Ote  Hick*ty  make  de  nine-tails  tell . 
Jiss  setde  poutin  girl  a-cryin ; 
An  data  de  lass  ob  Nullemfien. 
So  clare  de  Kitchen,  &c. 

An  den  she  fin  dat  Nuirfication, 
Jis^pUva  de  debbil  wid  de  nation ; 
An  quarrel  wid  her  sisters  neber, 
But  m  de  Union  lib  foreber ! 
So  dare  de  Kitchen,  6lc, 

An  Johnny  C,  de  dum  old  Judge, 
An  all  de  ress,  dey*U  neber  budge, 
Dat  I'reedom^s  Ian  which  she  lub  boss, 
De  Exiles  home,  de  great  U.  S. 
So  cUtfe  de  Kitchen,  dE«. 


THK  PORTIONIilBSS   OKK* 

NoBiLirr  is  on  his  brow. 

His  gentle  smile  return  prorokes; 
But,  ah !  the  troth  to  tell  it  how— 

We  part  to  meet  no  more— ^  amoto. 

Yes.  the  dark  fact  is  all  tob  true— 
Mf  heart  from  what  it  beau  fbr,  shrinka. 

To  what  it  thirsts  for,  bids  adieu ; 
For  oh,  the  headstrong  sot !  he  drinks. 

Ye  virgins  soft  who  thinjt  me  hard. 
Hear  farther  what  my  umon  slays. 

And  say  if  you'd  not  too  dkBcard 
The  darling  gambler— yes,  heplaifs. 

Ah,  weep,  the  truth  Tve  yet  to  sing. 

He  lmoftc»— that  I  nopoHton  own ; 
He  drrnks-^f  the  Pierian  spring  ; 

He  p^t— but  on  the  fiute  alone. 

To  sucha  man  oould  I  but  be 

A  ready  prize  .^— but  mark  what  said  he ; 
**Lady,aliM!  aprizetome 

la  not  whotf,  oat  has  the  *ready  P  ** 


ERrAraof  M 
The  master  passion  oft  is  seen 

When  nature's  in  demise. 
Thus  Trolktpe  lirVl  of  lies  the  queen. 
Now  Trollop^  deod-yci  mdhe  lies. 
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OR  GWaU  OF 


Diaeaaed  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  strange  eruptions;  and  the  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kind  of  choUc  pinchM  and  vex*d, 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unrdy  wind 

Within  her  womb :  whkhf  for  enlargement  striring, 

Shakes  the  okl  keraame  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  raoes  grown  towers. 
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PHELADiXPHIA.— niAY. 


[1833. 


We  preseDt  our  readers  in  this  number  two 
engraTings  of  Mount  £tna,  which  are  rendered 
particulariy  interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
as  from  the  latest  accounts  from  Sicily  we  learn 
that  the  roaontain  fi*as  again  vomiting  fofth  its 
Tolcanic  flames.  A  letter  from  a  geutletnan 
near  the  spot  states,  that  tliree  new  craters  hare 
been  formed,  one  of  which  yoroits  Uva,  the  se- 
cond stones  and  sand,  and  the  thirxl  otalf  smoke. 
Hie  stream  of  lava  was  at  the  time^  writing 
more  tlmn  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  eifffUeen 
miles  in  extent  The  loss  of  property  is  of 
OGfUTse  immense,  many  vallies  bemg  filled,  fruit 
trees  and  vineyards  destroyed.  Sua,,  while  th&  in- 
cessant earthquakes  have  demolished  several 
villages.  The  lava  moving  slowly,. the  inhabi- 
tants have  fi^nerally  escaped.  Ten  thousand 
strangers  and  otheri^  who  came  to  visit  the  moun- 
tain were  living  in  tents.  Bronte,  Lord  Nelson's 
▼illaffe,  was  likely  soon  to  be  overwhelmed,  the 
lava  being  but  a  few  miles  from  it. 

The  following  account  of  this  wonderful  moun- 
tain is  full  of  interest,  and  having  been  compiled 
from  various  sources,  forms  a  suitable  accompa- 
niment to  the  plate. 

JEtka,  (in  Italiap,  mcrUe  Gibdlo^  the  famous 
voteanic  monntein  on  the  eastern  jcoast  of  Sici- 
ly, not  far  from  the  Catania.  This  mountain 
rises  more  than  10^000  fe«t  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  Bufibn  thmks,  2000  fathoms ;  Saussure 
@ves  10,963  feet.  Spalknzani  11,400,  and  Sir  6. 
Sbuckburgh  10,934.  Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  1^  miles.  On  its  sides  are  77  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  containing  about  115/100  in- 
habitants. From  Catania  (TO  to  the  summit  the 
distance  is  30  miles,  and  the  traveller  must  pass 
through  three  distinct  climates— tiie  hot.  the  tem- 
perate and  the  frigid.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
mountain  is  dividM  into  three  distinct  regions, 
called  the  fertile  region  (regwne  ctiAa),  tiie 
w9ody  region  {regitme  iehom\  and  the  barren 
i^lgion  {regione  dSteria).  The  lowest  regidn  ez- 
17 


tends  through  an  ascent  of  firom  12  to  18  miles. 
The  city  of  Catania  and  several  villages  are 
situated  in  the  first  zone,  which  abounds  in  pas- 
tures, orchards,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 
Its  great  fertility  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  de- 
composition of  lava;  it  is  perhaps  owing,  in  part, 
to  cultivation.  ThefiffS  and  fruits  in  general, 
in  this  region,  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  Sicily. 
The  lava  here  flows  from  a  number  of  smiul 
mountains,  which  are  dispersed  over  the  im- 
mense declivity  of  ^Cna.    The  woody  re^n ,  or 


temperate  sone,  extends  from  8  to  id  miles  in  a 
direct  line  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain;  it 
comprehends  a  surface  of  about  40  or  45  square 
leagues,  and  forms  a  zone  of  the  brightest  green 
all  round  t^ie  mountain,  exhibiting  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  its  white  and  hoary  head.  It  is  called 
la  rethne  selvota,  because  it  abounds  in  oaks, 
beeches  and  firs.  The  sdl  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  lower  r^on.  The  air  here  is  cool  and  re- 
freshing, and  every  breeze  u  loaded  with  a  thou- 
sand penumes,^  the  whole  ground  being  covered 
with  the  richest  aromatic  plants.  Many  parts 
of  this  region  are  the  most  delightful  spots  upon 
earth,  ana  have  inspired  ancient  and  modem 
poets  with  images  of  beauty  and  loveliness.  The 
animal  kingdom  of  these  two  regions  is  not  equal 
in  point  of  richness  to  the  v^table.  The  upper 
or  Darren  region  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of 
snow  and  ice.  Its  surface  is^  for  the  most  pnrt, 
flat,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  indicated  by  the 
decline  of  vegetation,  by  uncovered  rocks  of 
lava  and  heaps  of  sand,  by  near  views  of  the  et- 
pause  of  sno^  and  ice,  and  of  torrents  of  smoke 
issningfirom  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  also  bf 
the  duSoulty  and  danger  of  ailvancing  amidiit 
streams  of  melted  snow,  sheets  of  ice,  uid  Basts 
of  chilling  winds.  The  curious  traveller,  how- 
ever, thinks  himself  amply  rewarded,  upon  gain  ** 
ing  the  summit,  for  the  peril  which  he  has  en- 
countered. Thenumber  of  stars  seems  increased, 
and  their  light  Mipeart  bnghter  than  usual ;  the 
lustre  of  the  milKy  way  is  fike  a  pure  flam^  thai 
shoots  across  the  heavens;  and  with  the  i  ake<f 
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eye  we  may  obsenrc  clutters  of  stars  totally  in- 
visible in  the  lower  regions.  The  scoriae,  of 
which  the  mountain  is  composed,  have  the  same 
kind  of  base,containing  schorl  and  feldspar.  The 
first  eruption  of  which  we  have  anj  authentic 
account,  is  mentioned  by  Diodoms  Siculus.  The 
last  cmption  too'^  place  in  1819.  It  appears  very 
probable  that  mount  jKtna  is  exhauslmg  its  vol- 
canic powers,  as  the  eruptions  of  modern  times 
are  by  no  means  so  freouent  as  in  former  ages. 
nor  are  they  so  tremendous  in  their  extent  and 
effects.  Before  the  Christian  era,  there  were  9 
eruptions,  of  which  those  in  477  and  131 B.  C. 
are  the  most  important :  afler  Christ,  tho  most 
important  are  those  in  1160,  1169,  1329,  1536, 
1537,  1669,  1693,  1763,  1787,  1792,  1802,  1809, 
1811, 1819.  Mount  iCtAa  supplies  Sicily  and  a 
largo  part  of  Italy,  and  oven  Malta,  with  the 
luxury  of  snow  and  ice.  The  tra^e  in  these  ar- 
ticles belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Catania,  who,  as 
it  is  stated,  makes  from  3000  to  4000  dollars  per 
annum  by  it.  The  vegetation  of  the  woody  re- 
gion is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  There  is  one 
chestnut  tree,  under  which  100  horses  may  be 
sheltered  against  tlie  sun. 

The  first  station  inthe  ascent  of  the  mountain 
is  Nicolosi,  plate  1,  let.  H,  which  is  about  12 
miles  up  the  mountam,  and  3496  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  road  from  Catania  to  this 
station  lies  over  old  lavas  and  the  mouths  of 
extinguished  volcanoes,  which  are  bow  convert- 
ed into  cornfields,  vineyards  and  orchard^.— 
The  figs  of  this  region,  and  the  fruits  in  general, 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  Sicily.  Not  Far  firom 
Nicolosa  ia  monte  Ro8«o,  which  was  formerly  a 
plain ;  but  in  1669  a  new  crater  was  opened  in  it, 
and  discharged  a  dreadful  torrent  of  iava^  which 
iowed  into  the  sea  and  formed  a  kind  of  pronion- 
tary,  (see  ¥)•  It  is  surrounded,  to  the  extent  of 
of  two  miles,  with  a  black  sand,  which-  ivas 
thrown  out  in  that  eruption,  and  1^111011  then,  co- 
vered an  extent  of  15  miles,  to  such  a  depth  as^ 
to  bury  the  vines  and  shmbs  that  were  scattered 
over  the  soiL  Some  of  the  tioer  particles  of  it 
were  wafled  by  the  wind  as  far  a9  Calabria. 

The  old  crater  on  the  summit  of  iEtna raged 
for  two  or  three  months  befbrc  this  eventrio  ah 
unusual  manner:  and  this  was  also  the  case  with 
Volcano  and  Stromboli,  two  burning  islands  to 
the  west  of  it.  In  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
March,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  old  mouth,  and  ten  miles  from  Catania, 
a  ohasm  was  opened  in  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  said  to  hare  been  several  miles 
(Borelli  says  twelve)  in  leogth,and  five  or  six  feet 
wide.  This  was  not  far  from  the  place  where 
monU  R0990  after\itards  rose,  and  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  grand  crater  of  £tna.  See' 
pi.  L  V.  ^^  V.  On  the  night  folk>wing,  in  the 
place  where  this  mountain  now  stands,  another 
Urge  cleft  opened,  and  several  other  chasms 
were  formed  m  different  parts  of  the  moontain; 
and  there  issued  from  all  of  them  hige  rohmies  of 
smoke,  aoconr4>anied  with  the  vsuaTphsMMNDeiia 
oftbttodorandearthmiake.  From  the  principal 
chasm  there  issued  m  same  nig^  a  stream  of 
lafa,wfaioh  directed  its  ooutm  to  a  lake  called 
la  Bardic^  about  six  miles  torn  MonpeUiiri, 
and  in  iu  way  destroyed  mtny  dwelling-houses, 
mid  other  buildings  in  the  a^yacent  viUagee. 


The  next  day  it  moved  towards  a  traot  of  coun- 
try called  Mel  Passo^  inhabited  by  about  800 
people,  which,  in  the  space  of  twenty  hours,  was 
entirely  depopulated  and  laid  waste;  the  lava 
then  changed  its  direction,  and  destroyed  some 
other  villages.  MonpelUeri  2,nd  its  innabitants 
were  also  destroyed.  On  the  23d  of  March,  the 
stream  of  lava  was  in  some  places  two  miles 
broad,  and  extended,  itself  to  tne  village  of  Mex^ 
zalucia.  0%ihis  da^  a  new  gulf  was  opened, 
from  which  were  discharged  sand  and  aslics, 
which  formed  a  hill  with  two  summits^two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  150  paces  high ;  tbeee 
consisted  of  stones  of  different  colors. 

M.  Houel  went  down  into  one  of  the  openings 
of  this  mountain  with  torches,  but  could  not 
reach  the  bottom,  and  was  obUgcd  soon  l»  re- 
turn on  accouiit  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  cra- 
ter is  of  an  oval  form,  and  tlie  opening  through 
which  he  descended  was  in  one  extremity ;  but 
he  inclined  to  think  that  the  crater  which  rises 
above  it  had  been  farmed  of  matter  discharged 
by  another,  mouth ;  or  perhaps  it  mi^t  have  bad 
a  more  centrical  opening,  through  which  the 
stones,  sand,  &c.  that  form  the  crater,  were  dis- 
cbarged«  This  mountain  is  one  of  the  OMMitfas  of 
^tna,  through  which  it  discharges,  from  time  to 
tinte,  great  quantities  of  lava,  sand,  ashes,  Scc^ 
The  sides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of  the  sam^ 
height ;  those  to  the  east  and  west  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  intermediate  summits,  be- 
cause the  currents  of  the  asnes  passed  alternate- 
ly from  east  to  west,  and  fell  upon  these  sides  in 
greater  quantities. than  upon  the  others;  which 
circumstance  has  given  to  this  volcano  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  summits* 

St.  Mccoh  delCArenay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  mountaiiv>  is  an  agreeable  resting-place  for 
travellers  Who  visit  £tna.  This  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  fotiOded  on  the  lava,  and  was  formerly 
the  habitation  of  a  number  of  Benedictine 
monks,  who,  about  200  years  ago,  were  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  devastations  ocoased  by  the 
lava,  to  abandon  it,  and  retire  to  Catania*  Here 
are  many  inscriptions  which  record  the  ruinous 
earthquakes,  torrents  of  lava,  and  showers  of 
sand  and  ashes  by  which  it  has  been  damaged, 
and  even  destroyed,  t<^gether  with  the  dates  of 
their  different  repa^irs.  The  Uack  sand,  thrown 
up  in  1669.  is  more  easily  changed  into  vegeta- 
ble earth  than  the  laya;  and  has  for  many  years 
been  planted  with  extensive  vineyards :  whilst 
there  are  many  beds  of  ancient  lava  that  remain 
in  an  unproductive  state,  and  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  vegetable. 

At  a  smSll  distance  there  is  another  mountain, 
called  Montpelieri^  or  Monpileri^  (see  letter  G). 
This  is  of  a  spherical  form,  and  its  perpendicu- 
lar height  does  not  exceed  300  feet,  and  its  cir- 
cuit is  about  a  raile«  It  is  perfectly  regular  00 
ev«ery  side,  and  richlv  overspread  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  Its  crater  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
mountain  itself,  and  is  as  exactly  hollowed  out 
at  the  beet  made  bowk  This  mountain  was 
formed  by  the  first  eruption  that  destroyed  the 
ancient  HrBLii,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  particalariy  for  its  hooey,  and 
thence  called  Jtfe/  PomH;  thus,  in  consequence 
of  being  reduced  by  sereral  eruptions,  and  more 
partkmlarly  by  thslt  of  1669.toiu^teof,wrttch- 
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ed  sterility,  it  obtained  the  contemptuous  appel- 
lation of  mMal  Pom,  The  lava,  however,  m  its 
coarse  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left  seve- 
ral little  isla^s  or  hillocks,  which  exliibit  a  sin- 
cular  appearance,  with  all  the  bloom  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  encompassed  and  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  by  large  fields  of  black  and 
ruj^ged  lava. 

The  summit  of  £tna^  surrounded  with  large 
masses  of  lava,  is  exhibited  in  plate  ii.  A.  A.  A. 
represents  one  edge  of  the  lava  of  1787,  which 
issued  from  t^e  upper  crater.  B.  B.  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  crater,  with  its  cleft.  C.  C 
through  which  the  internal  part  is  discernible. 
D.  is  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater ;  and  £.  the 
aperture  in  the  bottom,  from  which  the  larger 
column  of  smoke  F.  F.  arose :  which  a]^rture, 
though  it  was  at  one  side  of  the  bottom,  is,  for 
the  greater  dist'mctoess  of  view,  represented  in 
the  middle.  G.  G.  is  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
crater  from  which  its  internal  part  is  best  seen, 
and  where  the  design  of  it  might  be  most  conve- 
niently taken.  H.  H.  is  the  smaller  column  of 
smoke  to  the  north-east 

The  numerous  caverns  that  are  met  with  in 
difierent  parts  of  iKtna  deserve  notice.  Kircher 
speaks  ot  one,  which  he  saw.  capable  of  contain- 
ing 30.000  persons.  .  One  or  these  caverns  still 
retains  the  name  of  Proserpine,  from  its  being 
supposed  by  the  ancients^  that  it  wais  by  this  en- 
try Pluto  cdbvey^  her  mto  his  dominions;  on 
which  occasion  Ovid  describes  Ceres  as  seafch- 
iog  for  her  daughter* with  two  trees,  which  slic 
h^  plucked  from  the  mountain,  for  serving  the 
pmpose  of  torches. 

Origin^. 
IiOVB  AND  OXiOHT. 

The  foe  had  fled  and  the  fight  passM  on, 

And  night  in  her  itiUneas  was  reigning  ; 
Sare  the  random  shot  of  the  ^stant  gun. 

Or  the  soldiers  low  oomplaining. 
Far  down  where  the  battle  htid  hottest  been, 

Where  the  blood-tiogcd  brook  aaoended : 
With  a  ahrinking  form,  and  a  pallid  mein, 

A  gentle  maidea  bended. 
She  bent4>*er  her  Urret^9  gory  bed, 

F6r  his ii/e  was  Hist  receding; 
On  her  heaving  bveaat  she  pillowed  his  head. 

And  essay  VI  to  staonoh  its  bleeding. 
**  Oh  look  en  ma,  love  r*  but  be  heeded  not, 

"*  Oh  toll  mo  ihou  art  not  dying  !** 
Hd  heard  bqt  the  far  off  batUe  abot, 

Ueaaw  bat  the  foeman  flying. 
"Flyfflywhhme  Alfrei-Oh.*"  vainly  ahe  wept. 

And  twmed  her  white  anna  around  him  J 
Too  far  on  the  war-atorm  his  fierce  spirit  swept. 

And  the  spell  of  the  battle  still  bound  him. 
He  raised  from  her  breast—"  To  the  battle  on ! 

On  freemen  the  foe'a  before  ye  ."• 
*'  Oh  buah  thee,  my  Alfred  the  battle  is  gone  t** 

**Onl  onl  (ocyourooiurtry'agloiy.'" 
**  What !  quail  aoldiera  quail !  by  the  ftme  of  my  aire, 

**  PB  hew  down  the  craven  (hat  oowera ; 
**  Back,  back  to  the  battle !  Ay,  form  now  and  fire, 
**  Then  charge  and  the  victory^li  oats ! 


One  rush  of  vitality  swclPd  his  (Vamc, 

The  blood  bursted  forth  as  he  started ; 
"On !  on !"  and  he  ataggcr'd— ha  sunk  to  his  faaw, 

"*  On !  on  !^  and  his  spirit  departed ! 
One  wild  look  of  terror  the  maiden  cast, 

On  the  form  of  her  liftleas  lover  r 
One  look,  'twas  the  aaddest^the  loveliest  csst. 

One  throb,  and  her  aorrowi  were  over. 
Her  head  on  the  breast  of  her  hero  sunk  low. 

No  aoba  her  sofl  frame  betoken : 
And  the  dew  gathered  thick  on  her  pale  cold  brow. 

Cold !  cold  I  Fbr  htr  heart  urns  broken. 
Msn's  heart  on  a  thouaand  paths  may  rove, 

For  the  guerdon  of  power  or  pleaauro ; 
But  the  glory  of  woman,  her  world  ia  love. 

Her  only,  her  every  treasure. 

THB  PARTINO  HOUR* 

Of\  havo  I  seen  the  rising  tear. 

Start  forth  at  the  word  farewell, 
'The  lingering  look  of  fon'tnoss  dear. 

Speaking  more  than  words  can  icU. 
Oft  have  I  seen  love's  amile  appear, 

AmkI  those  drop*  of  parting  sorrow. 
As  cupid  whispered  in  the  ear, 

You  only  part  to  meet  to  morrow. 
01\  have  I  heard  the  trembling  sigh, 

Burst  from  the  bosom's  deep  recess: 
And  if  Pd  ask  tlie  reason  why, 

Thou*d  answer,  we  must  part!  oh  yea. 
And  shall  we  part,  oh!  yes  we  must, 

For  death  the  silver  ctord  will  sever. 
When  mingled  with  our  (pndred  dust, 

•Tis  then  we  part  on  earth  forever. 
But  we  will  meet  in  realms  above. 

With  heavenly  spirits  gone  befbre. 
And  then  in  never-ending  lore,  ^ 

We'll  know  the  parting  hour  uo  more.* 

FRBBDOM;OF  VIUB'PIiKBS* 

The  Press— the  Rrite— the  glorious  Press, 

h  makes  the  natwn  (Vee! 
,  Belhfe  it  tyttnts  trbslnite  jhll. 

And  proud  opfMreasors  (toe! 
In  what  a  state  of  wretchedness 

Without  it  sbotikl  we  be; 
And  can  we  then  top  highly  prize 

The  source  of  fibcrty! 
The  Press— ifie  Press— the  glorious'  Press. 

It  dissipates  our  gloom!  '^ 

And  sheds  a  my  of  happiness     / 

O'er  victims  of  th|^mb:      £r 
See,  darkness  from' hi  Won  ihrpA 

Has  fled  to  realmrof  "night^  > 
And  o'er  the  world  is  now  diffu^^.  ' 

A  flood  of  heavenly  Ught.    '      \ 
The  Press    the  Press— the  glorious  Press, 

What  thanks  are  due  to  those. 
Who  all  attempu  to  quench  its  beams 

Triumphantly  oppose; 
To  them  bek>ngs  the  wreath  of  fame! 

The  garland  of  renownl 
The  honor  of  a  deathless  name! 

A  ncrer-iMing  crown.        ^r\n]f> 
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Written  for  the  Gasket. 
Preparatory  Rcnkarks  to  tl&e 

IVORATIAlf    IlfBIAlfS: 

A    TALE. 

The  murder  of  the  Mpravian,or  Christian  In- 
dians on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  1782.  was  amon/ynt 
those  acts  which  make  a  nation  blush ;  but  hke 
all  other  acts  of  man  it  has  been  discolored.  The 
name  of  CoL  David  Williamson,  who  was  the 
nominal  commander  of  the  narty  who  were  the 
perpetrators,  has  been  boldf  up  to  infamy  as  a 
monster.  This  preface,  and  the  Tale  which  fol- 
lows, were  neither  of  them  written  to  excuse  the 
deed  of  horror,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  single 
voice  raised  in  its  justification,  though  I  was  bred 
from  a  child  to  mature  years  near  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  in  the  very  section 
of  country  from  whence  the  actors  proceeded. 

The  Christian  Indians  were  placed  In  the  very 
most  dangerous  position  that  was  possible,  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  on  the  MusVinffum,  but 
Tuscarawas,  directly  between  the  warlike  tribes 
and  the  equally  warlike  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  as  a  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence,  exposed  lo  tlie  suspicions  of  both 
parties. 

In  the  work  published  in  1819,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  A.  P.  S.,  and  written  by  Mr.  Heckewel- 
der^  formerly  a  Moravian  Missionary  among  the 
Indians,  we  are  made  to  believe,  as  far  ^  the 
context  can  influence  our  opinions,  that  the 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas,  were-safe 
except  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  This  was  far 
indeed  from  being  the  true  state  in  which  these 
people  were  placed.  The  Simon  Girty  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  was  then  a  renegado 
.  amongst  the  hostile  Mingoes  and  Shawnees,  and 
in  de^s  of  blood  sufered  no  man  to  be  his  supe- 
rior. 

The  almost  universal  opinion  on  the  frontiers 
of  Yiiginia  and  Pennsylvania,  from  about  1778, 
wsis,  tn&t  the  chieftain  and  pNeaceable  Indians 
or  Tuscarawas  ought  to  be  removed.  The  law- 
less bands  on  both  sMes  wef  e  dreaded,  and  the 
considerate  and  humane  pMrt  of  th^  whites,  an 
immense  tiiaiority  of  the  whole,  in  ibreseeiog, 
most  anxiodsly  desired  to  avert  a  catastrophe.— 
Wiih  many  oif  the  actors  1  was  personally  «c- 
quainted;  sind  must  say,  that  the  result  of  theex- 
|)edition  could  never  have  been  premeditated, 
except  by  a  few  if  by  any  single  person.  The 
'  act  \%A8  loudly,  and  1  may  say  almost  universally 
condemned  in  the  settlements,  not  simply  from 
dread  of  revenge,  but  from  genuine  feehngs  of 
humanity. 

Beside  giving  a  coloring  too  strong  on  one  side, 
Mr.  Heckew^er  has  made  some  material  errors 
in  facts  and  dates.  In  page  sixty-four  this  author 
(}uotes  part  of  a  speech  made  by  an  Indian,  at 
which  he  says  he  was  present,  April,  1787 ;  and 
in  the  next  page  states  that  ^  Eleven  months 
after  this  speech  was  delivered,  ninety-six  of  the 
same  Christian  Indians,  about  sixty  of  them  wo- 
men and  children,  were  murdered,  &c."  It  may 
be  rationally  conjectured,tiiat  the  two  last  figures 
ought  to  be  transposed,  and  make  the  date  1778: 
but  even  then  the  date  of  the  massacre  would 
fall  in  March,  1779,  whilst  it  really  took  place  in 
tlie  summer  of  17^.     Without  troubling  the 


reader  with  personal  detail,  I  can  assOTt  diat, 
though  very  young,  I  cannot  be  mbtaken  ia  the 
Isaterdate.  , 

In  page  two  hundred  and  eighty,  when  speak- 
ing or  the  second  party  sent  oat  the  same  sum* 
mer,  1782,  but  commanded  by  Crawford  and 
Williamfion,  Mr.  Heckewelder  states,  after  giv- 
ing some  previous  movements,  they  then  shaped 
their  course  towards  the  hostile  Indian  villages, 
where  being,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  fu- 
riously attacked,  Williamson  and  his  band  took 
the  advcvOage  of  a  dark  flight  and  ran  €ff\and 
the  whole  party  escaped  except  one  Col.  Craw- 
ford and  another,  who  being  taken  by  the  Indians, 
were  carri^  in  triumph  to  their  viUage8,lBc. — 
This  account  is  exceedingly  incorrect  Tliere 
were  several  other  persons  taken  with  Cdonel 
Crawford  and  tortured  to  death.  Two  very  re- 
markable escapes  were  made ;  one  by  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Stover,  and  the  other.  Dr.  Knight.— 
The  adventures  of  these  two  men  would  figure 
in  romance,  with  all  the  interest  of  truth.  Sto- 
ver was  well  acquainted  with  the  conntnr,  and 
reached  the  Ohio  on  the  fifth  day.  Dr.  Knight 
was  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  ex- 
posed to  every  hardship  apd  danger. 

So  far  again  was  the  party  from  escaping  with 
the  exceptions  given  above,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  there  we^  three  men  out  of  the  near 
neighborhood  where  1  lived  who  were  never 
agam  heard  of— of  courseperished ;  their  names 
were  WiUiam  Nimmons,  William  j(4inso9,and 
Wiltiain  Houston. 

lliese  historical  facts  aregiven  to  s&rre  as  data 
to  explain  the  natural  causes  of  a  depkrable 
event.  In  the  Tale  my  object  has  been  to  ptint 
the  times,  and  give  the  feelings  of  men  as  tiiej 
were  then  agitated.  Those  feelings  had  their, 
play  in  my  presence  at  an  age  when  impressions 
are  not  simply  deep,  but  indelible.  1  can  at  this 
moment,  when  upwards  of  fifty  years  have  pass- 
ed, soe  the  faces  of  my  mother  and  anotlicr  wo- 
man who  came  running  to  where  my  mother, 
stood,  cryiug^^^  James  Workman  is  kuled  t  Oh> 
James  Workman  is  killed !"  Mr.  Workman 
was  not,  however,  killed— he  returned  to  his  ftk« 
mily. 

THS  MORAVIAJr  JOpIAira. 

4  c&pnot  weep,  yet  I  can  feel  ^ 

The  pangs  that  rend  a  parent*!  breast : 
.  But  ah,  whatsij(ha  or  teara  can  heal 

Thy  gxitfs,  and  wake  the  alumberer'a  rett  > 

MdhAVMXD.' 

.  ^If  ever  the  view  of  any  one.  picture  of  hu- 
Dugn  improvement  was  more  than  all  others,  cal 
culated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  the  roost  sublime 
enthusiasm,  it  is  that  of  the  '<  Great  West,''  that 
immense  rqnon  around  us,  and  from  which  issue 
the  thousand  and  ten  thousand  fountains^  ming[- 
ling  their  tribute  to  form  the  migfatv  Mississippi; 
but  to  feel  the  entire  beanties  ot  this  canvas  in 
their  full  harmony,  they  mi^t  have  been  seen  as 
1  have  seen,  when  the  mrst  outlines  of  civilisation 
were  sketched;  and  now,  when  are  presented  in 
continual  succession,  farms,  towns  and  eities. 
connected  by  rivers,  roads  and  canals,  with  all 
the  busy  hum  of  commercial  life.  They  roust 
have  been  seen  whilst  the  howl  of  the  savage  wu 
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8t0i  bean)  in  tbe  dark  wild—when  barbarism  is 
replaced  by  all  tbe  allarements  oTcuItiTated  so- 
ciety. Yes ;  at  the  extremes  of  sixty  years  bare 
I  trarersed  these  banlcs,*'  said  old  Kinsley  Hale, 
raising  his  voice,  while  his  still  expressive  eye 
tifianced  down  the  tranauil  Ohio,  and  with  his 
band  stretched  towards  the  rising  city  of  Wheel- 

fnfr. 

**  M]{  young  friends,  let  any  one  of  you  ima- 
gine himself  encamped  on  this  6])ot  alone  and 
with  an  unbroken  foiest  around  him,  crouched 
under  a  fallen  tree  with  his  rifle,  his  only  friend, 
clasped  to  his  breast  It  is  night,  stillness  and 
darkness  reign  over  the  waste.  You  are  fallen 
into  a  slumber,  from  which  you  are  roused  by  a 
•ound;  long  and  piercing ;  it  comes  from  beyond 
tbatnrer.  Is  it  the  Cougar's  scream  ?  no.  It  is 
a  thousand  times  more  terrible— it  is  the  yell  of 
tbe  Indian.  This  sound  ceases,  stillness  aj^in 
reigns ;  fatigue  wraps  your  senses  in  sleep,  from 
which  tbe  burning  rays  of  a  summer  sun  recall 
you  to  waking  reelection ;  you  grasp  your  faith- 
rnl  rifle  and  rise  with  caution ;  you  dare  not  stir 
a  leaf,  but  what  do  you  see?  One  wideswieep  of 
culthratioD.  The  forest  is  broken^elds  stretch 
beyond  fields,  and  of  the  primeval  woods,  what 
remain,  serves  to  form  a  part  only  of  the  enchant- 
ing landaoape.  A  city,  with  all  the  attributes  of 
wealth  and  iiuman  enjoyment,  occupies  the  fore- 
ground. What  would  be  your  astonishment  at 
such  a  change?  you  could  not  believe  it  other 
than  an  illusion,  for  such  a  change  have  I  seen, 
and  from  this  very  spot.  Along  this  bank  I  was 
one  of  four,  the  remnant  of  forty,  who  escaped  the 
savages.  On  yonder  bank,  and  under  tnat  im- 
mense hotel,  slumber  the  dust  of  my  fallen 
friends."  ^ 

**  Grand*papa,"  interrupted  a  lovely  ghrl,  "you 
have  put  us  ail  into  such  a  melancholy  Inod  of — 
joy;  such  a— oh !  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it ; 
out  vou  promised  us  tbe  the  tale  of  Schoenbrun." 

**  My  little  Ellen,",  said  the  old  warrior,  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  herbead^  *^  tbe  tale  of  Schoen- 
bnin  will  indeed  gire  melancholy  joy— it  will  ex- 
cite regret  for  the  past,  and  gladness  that  those 
days  of  blood  are  long  gone  into  years  of  past 
time.  # 

"  In  Europe,  my  young  friends— my  children, 
amongst  many  other  societies  of  christians,  arose 
one,  **  the  United  Brothers*'*  Some  of  these  tnen 
came  to  America,  not  to  bring  a  sword,  but  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace.  Their  persuasive  voice 
reached  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  these  woods 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  entered  the  hearts 
of  many  natives,  who  embraced,  not  in  name,  but 
reality,  the  doctrinea  of  Christ.  Of  these  red 
men  and  th^r  families,  many  settled  on  tlie  Mus- 
kingum. The  messengers  of  Christianity  were. 
Germans,  and  in  memory  of  their  native  places, 
Crerman  names  were  given  to  three  villages,  Sa- 
lem, Gnadenhutten,  and  Schcenbrun.  During 
tbe  twelve  or  thirteen  years  which  passed  be- 
tween the  *  Old  French  War,'  to  the  beginning 
of  that  of  the  Revolution,  peace  reigned  over 
these  solilaiy  settlements;  they  were  spots,  and 
pleasing  ones,  on  the  beautiful  Tuscarawas, 
where  tne  children  of  nature  learned  to  lisp  the 
name  of  Him  whose  power  brought  them  into 
existence  They  were  spots  on  which  the  eye 
of  beDev<4enca  delighted  to  dwell,  but  over  which 
17* 


the  prophetic  eye  would  have  wept  tears  of  bit* 
temess.  In  many  of  my  hnntkig  excursions  (for 
then  we  were  all  hunters),  I  strayed  to  the  creeks 
of  Tuscarawas ;  and  many  is  the  night  my  wea- 
ry limbs. found  rest  at  Schcenbrun.  But  those 
days  of  peace  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  storm 
— a  sweeping  destruction,  the  American  Ro'olu- 
tionary  War.  That  great  period  gave  a  repub- 
lic to  the  earth,  and  humbled  the  proud  oppres- 
sor. Such  benefits  were  purchased  with  Uood, 
and  not  in  even^  case  sustained  with  blood. 

'^  It  a  few  native  Indians  planted  tbe  olive,  the 
much  greater  number  cherished  the  laurel,  and 
remained  ready  to  dig  up  tbe  tomahawk,  or 
hatchet  of  war.  With  an  improvidence,  which 
has  cost  our  lengthened  ti  ontier  so  much  of  blood 
and  misery,  these  warriors  were  left  to  our  ene* 
my.  Every  art  was  used  to  excite  them  against 
us. 

^^Slow  and  constant  was  the  stream  of  white 
emigration ;  and  with  superior  arms  and  other 
means,  every  risine  young  man  became  a  natu- 
ral enemy  to  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  felt  that 
their  inheritance,  was  passing  to  the  white  race. 
Between  these  warlike  bojies  stood  tbe  tliree 
defeneeless  villages  of  Gnadenhutten,  Schoen- 
brun  and  Salem.  Threats  from  the  east,  at  first 
sligh(,but  yearly  becoming  more  fierce  and  loud, 
reached  the  Moravian  Indians  on  Tuscarawas, 
in  accents  of  death.  The  sounds  from  the  west 
were  not  less  appalling;  the  Christian  Indians 
stood  between  two  hostile  nations,  suspected  by, 
and  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  both— no  go- 
vernment to  ofier  an  arm  to  these  unprotected 
and  unsuspecting  people ;  and  the  whirlwind  of 
destruction  reached  their  dwellings.  They  pe- 
rished, but  not  alone. 

*'  Let  us  return  some  years  and  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  early  settlements  along  the  iMouonea- 
hela.  Even  before  the  ill-directed  and  ill-fated 
expedition  of  British  and  provincials,  under  Geo* 
Braddock,  some  few  habitations  of  whites  ha4 
begun  to  appear  along  our  streams ;  and  in  one 
of  those  rude  cabins  appeared  and^smiled  Ellen 
Aylwortb.  Like  a  rose  in  the  desert  did  I  see 
this  beauteous  flower  bloom.  At  that  early  time 
what  little  of  society  was  to  be  seen,  presented 
with  much  of  kindness,  a  stern  inflexibility  of 
purpose,  and  with  that  tenacity,  a  promptness  of 
action,  which  crowded  events  upon  events.  A« 
the  thunders  of  the  Bevolntionary  War  be^n  to 
be  hoarsely  heard  beyond  our  mountains,  Ellen 
rose  to  womanhood,  but  with  her  rose  another — 
Saul  Garvin.  -  Tbisyouni^  man  was  light  of  form 
and  fleet  as  the  deer  on  the  hills.  In  person  and 
in  natural  manners,  never  have  I  since  beheld 
the  equal  to  Saul  Garvin.  Ellen  Aylwortb  was 
Jife  and  beauty  personified — Grarvin  personated 
tbe  times ;  he  was  serious  but  his  heart  was  warm. 
In  other  regions  and  stations  Ellen  would  haive 
shone  amongst  the  gay,  the  gifted,  and  the  great. 
They  were  two  whom  nature  placed  together  and 
forced  to  love,  yet  their  hearts  were  not  alike 
moulded— they  were  not  destined  to  tread  happi* 
ly  over  the  rough  paths  before  them. 

^*  It  always  makes  me  smile  when  I  hear  the 
pride  of  wealth  named,  for  never  have  I  seen  any 
rank — for  I  have  seen  all  ranks— where  this  spi- 
rit was  not  equally  active ;  and  Saul  and  El&n 
felt  its  malign  influence.    Saul  was  under  the 
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care  of  an  aged  uncle,  and  was  pet  and  heir.r— 
The  wealth  he  was  heir  to,  wouia  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  fit  out  one  of  our  modem  dandies  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  lady  of  his  choice;  but  it  was 
the  most  extensive  fortune  in  the  woods  of  Char- 
tier,  and  no  man  ever  orided  himself  more  on  his 
superior  wealth,  than  aid  old  Hall  Kent.  With 
the  nephew,  the  lovely  FJlen  was  worth  all  the 
roonev  on  the  earth,  but  with  his  uncle  her  beau- 
ty and  innocence  was  just  worth  nothinff.  The 
opposition  of  his  uncle  was  only  one  of  Saul's 
vexations.  Another  poor  young  roan  beside 
Saul,  saw  and  sought  Ellen.  If  Saul  sighed, 
Tielman  WeUs  laughed,  and  Ellen^nthe  gaiety 
of  her  young  heart,  laughed  with  Tielman,  and 
the  poison  of  jealousy  rankled.  Saul  was  de- 
ceived and  so  were  the  neighbors,  and  so  was  the 
joyful  old  If  all  Kent. 

^*  So  went  on  a&irs  for  some  days,  and  even 
weeks,  and  all  the  folly,  passion,  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  world  was  acted  on  Chattier.  Tiel- 
man Wells  owned  two  horses, a saddle.bridle, 
Watch,  two  rifles,  and  had  by  him  ten  old  Spanish 
dollars,  and  had  also  the  full  approbation  of 
Kent.  Ellen  smiled  when  his  name  Was  men- 
tioned., and  looked  grave  at  the  spund  of  that  of 
Saul  Garvin.  Some  wise  one  re\  narked,  ^  how 
wonderful  it  was  that  Ellen  could  choose  such  a 
skipping  raccoon  as  Tielman  Wells,  and  reject 
Saul  Garvin.'  Such  a  preference  would  have 
been  wonderful  if  made,  but  though  then  young, 
1  thought  I  could  see  as  far  into  a  mountain  as 
any  one,  and  if  no  one  else  did,  I  saw  the  true 
^tate  of  the  case. 

.  "  On  a  snowy  winter  morning,  about  ten  miles 
from  where  the  fine  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands, 
with  my  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  I  was  traversing 
the  Chartier  hills  in  pursuit  of  same.  Amid  the 
loaded  branches  and  falling  flakes,  1  dimly  saw 
the  figure  of  another  hunter,  crossing  the  slope 
of  the  hill  below  me,  and  quickly  perceived  it 
was  Saul  Crarvin.  Though  in  the  untrodden 
woods  he  was  slowly  bending  his  steps  towards 
the  house  of  the  father  of  Ellen.  He  was  ar- 
rested by  *  Saul,  holoa !  You  are  too  late ;  Ellen 
is  gone  to  Pitt,  with  Tielman.* '* 

^Gone  to  Pitt  with  Tielman  Wells,"  replied 
.  the  young  man,  as  he  approached  where  1  was 
\       standing. 

**  Crone !  yes,"  rejoined  I,  "  and  do  you  turn 
your  course  and  flirt  with  Jane  Sparkle,  and  El- 
ian will  come  to  her  senses." 

^*  He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and  with 
a  visage  no  man  but  a  hunter  or  an  Indian  could 
ever  assume,  pronounced  as  he  cordially  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  *  Farewell !  I  have  a  longer 
walk  to  make  than  to  Jonathan  Sparkle's.' " 

'*  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  serious,  but  the  latter  mood  prevail- 
ed,, as  I  was  in  a  moment  alone  in  the  forest.  The 
look  of  Saul  fixed  on  my  mind  and  made  an  im- 
pression I  could  neither  account  for,  nor  for  a  mo- 
ment forjget  Thus  silently  impressed  (for  I 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  no  per- 
.  son),  two  days  passed,  and  on  the  third  morning 
the  dreadful  report  was  spread,  that  Saul  Garvin 
WM  missing — ^and  murdei^  as  was  supposed.— 
With  all  my  speed  I  hasted  to  the  house  of  the 
dbtracted  uncle,  and  revealing  the  meeting  with 
Saul,  led  his  uncle  and  a  body  of  armed  men  to 


the  spot  on  which  we  had  met  A  rmpiid  tew 
had  laid  most  part  of  the  hill  sides  and  tops  ask- 
ed. For  some  miles  we  found  tracks  wnidi  we 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  lost  hunter,  traced  oo 
the  snow  remaining  in  deep  vallies  and  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hills,  but  reaching  the  Ohio, 
all  further  search  was  useless. 

"  Twenty-three  vears  the  fate  of  Saul  Garvin 
remained  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  wittiin  the 
same  twenty-three  years  the  grave  had  closed 
upon  the  re^t  of  the  heart-broken  uncle,  and 
the  wasted  form  of  EUen  Aylworth,  and  had  also 
been  marked  by  the  ever  to  be  lamented  massa- 
cre of  the  Moravian  Indians  on  Tuscarawas. — 
Seventeen  years  had  the  dost  of  the  victims 
mingled  with  their  parent  earth,  when  the  tardy 
justice  of  the  United  States  recalled  to  their  f>ro- 
perty  and  homes  the  remnant  of  the  Christian 
Delawares.  Seventeen  years  had  1  never  dared 
to  visit  the  desolate  spot,  where  so  often  I  had 
met  the  warmest  welcome;  but  when  \  learned 
that  the  j)oor  surviving  wanderen  were  to  return, 
I  determined  to  meet  tnem.  A  young  man  of  this 
neighborhood,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Car,  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  returning  Indians  with  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  with  him  I  went,  and 
was  present  when  the  aged  chief  and  his  forlorn 
band  reached  the  scene  of  murder.  Time  bad 
greatly  chanced  us  both,  he  knew  me  not,  nor 
did  I  disturb  bb  deep  reflecting  sorrow  by  any 
renewal  of  our  acquaintance— to  confess  the 
truth,  shame  withheld  me ;  as  a  white «nan  I  felt 
a  share  of  the  dreadful  wrons,  as  did  the  plain 
uneducated  young  man  beside  me,  though  both 
were  innocent  of  the  deed.  We  silently  followed 
the  aged  chief  as  he  led  a  grandson  by  the  hand, 
and  pointed  out  where  the  nouses  formerhr  stood. 
Many  of  them  had  been  supplied  with  cellars,  at 
one  of  which  much  longer  than  the  others,  the 
old  man  stopped.  It  is  seldom  an  Indian  man 
weeps,  butt  saw  the  tears  fall  from  his  furrowed 
face  into  the  hollo\^  space.  His  feelings  were 
for  a  few  minutes  that  of  human  nature,  but  he 
seemed  at  some  sudden  thought  to  remember  he 
was  an  Indian  Chi^f,  ^  he  turned  round  and  ad- 
dressing his  grandson  observed  firmly,  and  in, 
English, '  The  grave  of  your  father.'  '^ 

"  The  young  man  sat  down  upon  the  slope  of 
the  cellar,  drew  his  blanket  over  his  bead  and 
remained  silent,  though  his  heaving  breast  show- 
ed strong  agitation. 

**  With  more  of  sorrow  than  anger,  the  chief 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  atui  m  very  goodf  English 
observed,  *  I  hope  you  were  not  here  at—'  '^ 

*^  Not  at  the  time  you  mean,"  I  solemnly  inter- 
rupted, ***  thanks  be  given  to  the  great  spirit  who 
rules  over  Indian  and  white." 

"  You  are  here  now,"  replied  the  chief,  "thei«- 
fore  I  believe  vour  words--8eventeen  years  of  re- 
flection must  keep  him  away  who  was  here  then." 

^'  Many  of  ihem,"  1  replied,  ^have  gone  to  their 
judgment  seat." 

**  Some  have,  I  too  well  know,"  mournfully  re- 
joined the  chief,  ^^  and  terrible  was  their  dc^r- 
ture."  '  . 

"Were  you  present?"  I  rather  hastily  de- 
manded. 

"Not  when  and  where  you  mean."  emphatical- 
ly replied  the  chief,  "  and  thanks  be  to  the  great 
spirit  that  1  was  not." 
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We  mU  remaiBed  silent  for  0ome  time,  when 
tbe  chief  again  adressing  me,  demanded  ^Were 
ycm  erer  acquainted  with  a  white  man  of  the 
name  of  SaufOarYin  ?" 

"  I  was,  and  well,  what  of  him— do  you  know—" 

"  Too  much,''  replied  the  chief— ^  too  much 
for  the  white—wamors  I  will  not  call  them— who 
dyed  this  place  in  hlood.  Sit  down  on  .this  hank 
andyoushaiL" 

We  sat  down,  and  after  a  long  pause  the  chief 
resumed  i  "  Twenty-three  years  hare  the  leai^^BS 
of  these  woods  been  renewed  and  hare  again  fal- 
len, since  hunting  on  the  high  hiUs  towards  the 
risiDff  sun,  I  saw  the  smoke  of  a  camp.  The 
war-natchet  was  then  buried,  and  I  approached 
the  fire  and  by  it  found  a  voung  white  man ;  he 
met  and  received  me  kindly,  presenied  me  some 
renison.  and  we  feasted  togetner.  It  was^en- 
ing,  and  he  iniited  me  to  share  his  shelter,  and 
we  slept  together^  In  the  morning  I  tnrited  the 
white  man  to  go  home  with  me,  and  told  him  we 
coald  reach  t&re  when  the  sun  rose  so  high,  and 
1  pointed  to  the  south." 

*^  Of  what  nation  art  thou?*^  demanded  he. 
•  "  A  Delaware,  in  your  language,"  1  replied, 
**  and  a  Christian." 

He  looked  in  my  face  long  and  thoughtfully, 
and  then  spoke,  ^^  You  are  a  christian ;  I  think 
you  do  not  aeceire  me— your  place  of  residence, 
where?" 

^  Schmnbrun,"  I  replied. 

*'  Do  you  receiye  wnite  men  into  your  tribe?"' 

^'  Very  seldom ;  thejr  are  only  bad  men  who 
leave  the  house  to  live  in  the  wigwam." 

^'  Not  so  always,"  said  the  ^oun^  white  man. 
quickly,  and  1  was  soriy  for  using  tibe  words  baa 
meny  and  taking  him  by  the  hamd,  told  him  to 
come  with  me  and  we  could  talk  more  as  we 
went  on  our  wa^f  He  then  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  we  set  out  for  SctKenbrun,  where,  before  we 
arrired,  I  was  told  by  the  young  whif  e  man  that 
he  bad  been  deserted  by  a  young  wotnan  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  wife. 

^IfVas  she  the  only  young  woman  of  your 
tribe?"  I  asked. 

*'  There  were  more,"  he  replied.  "  but  none 

like  my "  he  did  not  proncmnce  ner  name. — 

I  thought  him  so  far  foohsh,  but  told  him  we  had 
some  girls  with  us  who  could  make  moecasins 
and  leggins.  His  smile  was  that  of  an  Indian 
and  not  of  a  white  man. 

Our  white  friend  remained  some  days  with  us. 
and  we  were  all  well  irfeas^d  with  Mm.  Our  M 
friend,  whom  you  call  missionary,  was^ako  well 
pleased^  and  we  agreed  to  receive  him. 

'^  As  an  Indian,"  said  the  young  maoL  "  and  a 
christian  will  1  live,"— and  he  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise. 

^  What  name  shall  we  gir^  yoa  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Peter,"  he  replied,  and  white  Peter  was  soon 
alter  married  te  one  of  our  young  women,  and 
over  this  gravo-^or  grave  it  is— stood  their 
house.  . 

'^TbehouseefSaufGarvin!"  I  interrupted. 

^^Tbe  house  of  Sanl.CkLPrin,"  repeated  the 
chief,  ^'  and  amoogst-tfmt  earth,"  pointing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar, "  lie  the  bones  of  Saul  Gar- 
vin, aQd  that  sorrowing  young  man  is  his  son — 
but  bear  me.  Peter  was  soon  an  Indian  in  dress, 
manner, and  language,for  he  learned  o-m"  *:. ..^ue 
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and  became  a  chief  aad  a  wise  one  at  our  comi- 
cil  fires.  To  the  few  whites  who  came  to  our 
villages,  he  wasdistant  and  reserved;  and  in  his 
new  character  remained  unknown  to  all,  and 
particularly  to  one  or  two  v^ho  had  as  a  white 
man  been  his  intimate  acquaintance :  'They  are 
strangers,'  said  Peter  to  me,  *  I  know  them  no 
more ;  they  are  here  for  no  good.'  " 

"The  snow  had  melted  and  was  gone;  the 
winds  of  winter  had  passed,  and  the  song  of  the 
birds  was  heard  amongst  the  new  bom  leaves  and 
flowers;  we  were  preparing  our  com  fields, 
when  a  swift  me8seng[er  enteied  Schosnbrun  ana 
told  us  *  Wingenund  is  cominc.'  Though  still  a 
Traorior,  and  as  you  say  a  ragaji,  (he  face  of 
Wlnsenund  spoke  peace,  and  his  words  were 
wonte  of  truth,  therefore  we  were  jriad,  and 
walked  joyAilly  to  •the  council  fire.  The  chief 
arrived ;  his  face  was  sad  and  his  greeting  slow 
and  mnqrnful.  The  warriolv  who  came  wi&  him, 
waved  their  hands  in  kindness,  but  from  their 
lips  only  escaped  a  few  words,  which  faintly 
reached  our  ears.  The  clouds  of  fear  passed 
over  our  hearts  as  the  chief  rose ;  we  had  never 
before  seen  Wingenund  as  we  saw  him  now. — 
His  dark  eye  fell  upon  us  as  his  right  hand  rose 
and  was  stretched  to  the  east" 

^  Do  yonsee  the  wolf  stealing  frxxn  those  woods 
to  tear  the  timorous  fawn  to  pieces  ?  Hb  teeth 
crushes  its  bones;  he  drinks  its  blood  and  howls 
over  the  mangled  limbs.  You  are  the  fawu'^ 
the  pade  faced  warrior,  no,  the  white  murderer 
is.  crouching  to  spring  upon  and  destroy  you, 
youf  wives  and  little  ones.  Where  are  your 
arms?  buried— trampled  down  so  deep,  you  nave 
not  time  to  dig  them  up.  You  sit  down^  and  one 
ear  is  deaf,  you  cannot  hear  your  red  fnends  call 
to  a  place  of  safety— no !  but  you  can  he^  the 
white  man  say,  sit  still,  you  are  safe.  Hear  me, 
children,  rise  quickly  and  fly  with  me.  The 
white  man  smiles,  but  see,  the  sharp  knife  is  un- 
der his  blanket.  .  Come  with  me." 

*'  Wingenund  sat  down,  and  we  all  sat  still  a 
long  time.  At  last  Peter  rose.  We  were  all  as- 
tonished, for  Peter  was  no  great  talker,  but  we 
were  pleased,  and  our  ears  were  op^.  The 
young  chief  spoke  thus :" 

'^  Fathers,  I  am  young  and  ought  to  hear  what 
older  and  wiser  men  have  to  sayJput  your  mouths 
are  closed  and  I  must  speak.  The  woid  of  our 
father  comes  from  the  great  spirit,  it  is  good.  I 
was  once  ^  white  man,  and  know  that  many 
white moi  are  good  men  and  brave  men.  who 
would  not  seek  the  unarmed  to  shed  their  blood ; 
but  I  know  there  "ttpe  bad  white  men,  whose  ears 
and  hearts  are  deaf.  These  bad  men  say  you 
are  the  friends  of  your  red  brethren,  who  have 
taken  up  the  hatchet  with  their  red -coat  white 
enenries.  The  voices  of  the  good  white  men  are 
soft  and  cannot  be  heard  amr,  but  the  voice  of 
the  bad  man  U  knid  as  the  panther's  scream.- 
Hear  me,  my  friends,  arise  and  go  with  Winge- 
nund." reter  sat  down  and  we  were  again  all 
silent  until  Wingenund  again  rose  and  spoke. 

**  To-morrow  morning  1  return  to  my  people." 

One  of  our  dd  men  then  rose  and  said,  ^  Such 
as  choose  to  go  with  our  brocner  be  ready." 

*'  We  slowly  and  sorrow  luiiy  sought  our  houses 
and  famihes.  The  wife  of  Peter  was  my  daugh- 
t^,  her  christian  na^^iH^^^^^i  uid  that  young 
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mmn  waft  then  lyio^  on  hit  iD0tfaer*»  boBom.  Their 
house  was  o7er  this  ffrave.  We  entered  and  sat 
down.  Anna  feared,  she  knew  why — wept,  and 
fixed  her  face  on  that  of  her  son." 

**  Anna,"  said  Peter,  "  you  roust  go  with  Win- 
cenund."  He  then  told  her  what  I  hare  told  vou< 
^  And  you,  Petes,  will  stay  here  if  any  others 
stay  ?"  Anna  was  a  woman,  a  nu>ther,  a  wife, 
rnd  a  <;hristian,  but  she  was  an  Indian,  and  would 
not  refuse  to  do  what  her  husband  and  father  de- 
sired her  to  do,  and  in  tears  and  silence  prepared 
forherjoumev. 

*<  In  every  bouse  was  beard  the  yoice  of  dis- 
tress. Some  whole  families  concluded  to  fly  from 
the  danger,  but  too  maay  said,  *  What  hmye  we 
done  that  we  should  fear  the  white  men  bevond 
the  Ohio  ?  To  such  as  have  oome  here  we  nave 
been  kind,  and  why  should  we  fear  ?  We  wor- 
ship the  same  great  spirit  widi  the  whites,  and 
are  we  not  their  brothers?  We  will  stay  and 
trust  in  God.' " 

"  Morning  came,  and  Wingenuod  departed 
with  such  as  were  to  depart  wiui  hnn ;  but^  bb  be 
was  departing,  he  turned  round  and  ^odto  those 
who  remained  behind,  *  Ton  say  you  are  chris- 
tians like  the  whites,  why  should  we  fear  the 
white  men  ?  I  tell  you  why  you  should  fear  many 
of  these  pale  faces;  it  is  because  they  are  not 
christians ;'  and  he  was  soon  beyond  our  sight — 
I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  parting  between  those 
who  went  with  Wmflenund  and  those  who  stayed 
on  TU8carawa»~Have  no  words.'  "  The  old 
-man  remainedtfeilent  for  some  time,  when  -again 
conquering  hie  feelings  he  resumed :  , 

''  1  went  with  my  cnild  and  grand-child,  and 
silent  and  painful  was  our  journey.  It  was  not 
long  that  we  were  left  to  think  upon  our  own 
miseries.  The  friends  we  left  on  tne  Tuscara- 
was were  also  not  long  left  to  tremble  between 
hope  and  fear.  The  storm  foretold  by  Winge- 
nund,  burst  upon  their  heads.  A  body  of  men 
under  a  man  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  rushed 
upon  the  defenceless,  the  unarmed  and,  as  you 
have  been  told,  unsuspecting  people.  This  band 
came  not  as  open  warriors  out  still  with  words 
of  peace  upon  their  lips." 

*^  You  are  unsafe  here,"  said  they  to  our  bro- 
thers, and  their  wives  and  children,  ^  you  must 
come  with  us,  and  stay  with  us  until  the  war- 
Hatchet  is  buned.*' 

^*  We  are  not  afraid  ?"  replied  the  red  men. 

**  The  Shawanees  and  Mingocui  will  come  and 
destroy  you,"  repeated 'th^  whites,  '^  you  must 
come  with  us." 

'^  It  was  useless  to  rttKist;ajidtbe  Indians  were 
preparing  to  follow  their  enemies.  Night  passed, 
morning  came,  and  they  were  told  to  prepare 
for  deau.  The  looks  of  too  many  of  their  ^savage 
enemies  had  forewarned  them,  and  tl|c  sentence 
was  expected-^they  were  prepared.  In  pray- 
ers, hymns  and  tears,  their  last  ni^^ht  was  spent, 
and  when  the  sound  of  death  reached  their  ears, 
they  bowed  their  heads,  not  to  tiieir  murderers, 
but  to  Him  whose  decrees  no  man  can  reach.— 
They  perished,  and  with  them  fell  Peter,  or  Saul 
Gkurvin.  A  few  young  at  the  last  moment, 
bounded  from  their  eaptors,  and  though  sane  fell 
in  the  pursuit,  some  escaped  and  brought  us  the 
dreadml  tale. 

^  One  of  the  men  who  read  death  on  the  white 


facet  in  the  nisht,  spoke  in  oar  language  to  Pe- 
ter, and  asked  him  *  wh^  he  did  not  make  Imntelf 
known.'  '  Because,'  said  Peter.  *  I  know  some 
of  those  pale  faces  too  well.  To  make  myself 
known  to  them  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  they  carry  us  into  the  settlero^its  I  will  make 
myself  known,  and  will  do  you  all  the  good  in 
my  power.  You  receired  me  when  a  bad  man 
forced  me  from  my  own  people.  You  have  treat- 
ed me  kindly.  I  have  lived  and  will  die  with 
you.'  He  then  desired  to  be  left  to  himself^  and 
was  heard  to  speak  no  more  to  men ;  but  hn  in- 
ward vmoe  was  turned  to  the  ^reat  spirit,  and 
in  the  morning  his  blood  sunk  mto  this  ground, 
and  from  it  cried  to  the  great  spirit  for  ^mq- 
geance^  and  was  heard ;  toe  messenser  of  re-> 
venfie  you  will  soon  l^ar  named.  JNearly  one 
hund||Ba  unarmed  human  beings  were  here  mur- 
deredand  their  bodies  left  to  moulder  amid  the 
mins  of  their  bouses.  The  panther,  when  be 
tastes,  is  never  satisfied  with  blood.  He  drinks 
bkiod  and  his  thirst  bums  more  and  more  fierce- 
ly. So  did  your  people.  The  cries  of  the  raurr 
dered  bad  scarcely  ceased  to  be  heard  along  this 
river— the  smoke  of  their  houses  had  scarcely 
mingled  with  the  clouds,  when  another  party  o£ 
whi&  men  came  into  our  country,  under  Wil- 
liamson and  Col.  Crawford. 

*^  Meeting  no  resistance  in  the  first  instance, 
these  men  became  bold;  they  advanced  far  Into 
our  country— approached  the  Sandusky  to  wns-^ 
Vere  met  by  warriors,  defeated  and  CoL  Craw- 
ford and  many  of  his  men  taken  and  brought 
bound  to  our  council  fires.  Those  who  escaped 
deati)  in  the  battle.  Or  captivity,  were  scattered 
over  the  woods,  exposed  to  the  ratfe  of  the  Indian, 
to  hunger  and  to  wild  beasts.  The  bodies  <^ 
many  were  made  known  to  th^  Indian  pursuers 
by  the  vultures'  flight.  Some  did  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  dweUupon  the  deeds  of  tbelMrave. 
But  Iti  us  leave  them  who  ^ed  and  return  to 
those  wbo  m  bonds  had  to  bear  the  punishment 
of  the  wrongs  committed  by  others,  and  to  writhe 
in  despair  at  their  own  madness  and  fbUv. 

^'  I  was,  with  my  daughter  ^nd  grand-child  in 
Detroit,  when  we  heard  of  the  murders  at  tins 
place.  '  Anna  clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom, 
and  rabed  her  heart  to  the  great  spirit — ^wept — 
was  silent,  and  was  daily  wasting  away,  when 
the  second  news  reached  us,  thatX^ol.  Crawford 
and  some  of  his  men  were  m  the  hands  of  the 
warrior  Ddawares.  Anna  was  a  christian,  but 
she  was  an  Indian;  and  I  am  an  Indian,  and  w^ 
tell  the  truth.  Over  die  memory  of  her  husband, 
she  was  sinking  towards  the  grave — the  woria 
of  spirits,. wh^re  she  hoped  to  meet  her  Peter ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  the  captive  CrawfcMd 
was  named,  1  saw  new  life  in  her  eye,— health 
seemed  to  return  to  hier  body,  yet,  not  even  her 
father  suspected  her  purpose.  Next  mornioff 
Anna  and  her  son  were  gone.  I  followed,  bvK 
found  her  not  until  her  terrible  resolve  was  f^ 
filled. 

"  Crawford,  before  the  v^ar-hatobet  was  dug 
up  and  dyed  in  blood,  bkd  been  the  friend  of  the 
Indians,  christian  and  warrior;  and  when  he- 
was  brought  bound  to  the  Sandusky,  the  DeU- 
ware  warriors  shook  their  heads  and  said, '  We 
are  sorry.  This  man  was  once  our  friend ;  be 
has  not  come  into  our  country  as  a  wolf,  but  aa 
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Amaii.  How  gbd  would  we  bare  been  had  he 
been  killed  in  battle,  or  escaped,  and  we  had  Wil- 
liamson io  his  place.*  Thus  spoke  Wingenund 
and  many  more,  but  other  voices  were  heard 
breathing  revenge.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
before  the  Delaware  warriors,  and  many  looked 
to  the  CTOundj  and  all  were  long  sOent.  At  last 
an  ag^  warrior  rose,  and  his  words  fell  like  the 
ed^  of  a  heavy  and  sharp  hatchet." 

^Wbere  are  wef  Over»the  mountains,  from 
the  land  of  our  fathers ;  and  ^hy  axe  we nere? 
The  whites  have  driven  us  from  stream  to  stream; 
We  have  often  smoked  with  them  the  pipe  of 
peace,  the  white  man  putting  his  foot  on  ana  push- 
ing deep  into  the  ground  uie  war  hatchet,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  the  speaking  book,  saying, 
'i^ed  men  you  are  blind, but  here  is  the  word  or 
the  great  spirit,  which  will  make  you  see.'  We 
answered,  we  have  not  learned  to  hear  with  our 
eyes.  *  WelL  we  will  send  you  some  of  our  black 
coats,'  replied  the  white  men, '  and  they  will 
speak  to  you  from  the  book.'  Well,  the  black 
coats  came  to  us  and  told  us,  that  the  great  spi- 
rit loved  peace :  that  we  must  not  only  bury ,  but 
bum  the  war-chib  and  hatchet. 

"  Well,  some  of  our  people  loved  peace,  and 
believed  the  words  whicn  they  were  told  came 
from  the  great  spirit  These  people  broke  and 
buried  the  war-hatchet,  and  put  the  handle  into 
a  hoe  and  made  corn.  Then*  children  lauded 
and  played,  and  their  wives  sung  songs  from  the 
speaking  bix^. 

^  But  when  the  white  men  dug  up  the  hatchet 
between  themselves,  our  christian  brethren  were 
afraid ;  but  the  black  coats  told  them  not  to  be 
afiraid.  Some  of  our  old  men  went  to  them,  and 
told  the  Christian  Indians,  *•  We  know  there  are 
some  good  white  men,  but  they  are  few.  We 
know  there  are  bad  white  men,  and  they  are 
many;  and  they  rule  the  goodmen.  There  is  no 
£utfa  to  be  put  m  their  words.  They  will  shake 
the  Indian  by  the  hand  and  say, '  Brotiier,  Iriend, 
my  own  brother^  my  own  friend,'  the  next  mo- 
ment bis  knife  is  m  yoar  heart,  and  your  w^wam 
is  in  flames ;  your  wives  and  litttleones  lie  beside 
you  bleeding.  Trust  them  not— remember  1 
have  told  you— trust  them  not 

"The  voice  of  the  Indian  was  not  heard  by 
many,  and  where  are  they  ?  You  are  sfleat— 
Praying  men.  singing  women,  a^d  laughing 
children,  muraered  by  such  wM'te  men  as  the 
man  we  have  here.  *  He  mn«t  die,'  cried  many 
voices;  but  the  chief  continued: 

*'  Hear  me^why  muU  he  die  ?  it  was  not  him 
who  mturdered  the  praying  red  men  and  their  fa- 
milies. If  we  had  Williamson  and  any  of  the 
other  cowards  who  committed  the  murder,  they 
ought  to  die.    We  ought  to  become  wiser-^'* 

**  The  chief  was  here  stopped,  and  the  whole 
council  surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
young  women  with  a  young  child.  She  stood 
sometime  with  the  child,  ajSl  then  laying  him 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  cast  a  look  of 
fury  on  Col.  Crawford,  and  cried,  in  a  voice 
wfatcb  made  even  the  oldest  wamor  tremble, 
*•  My  child— his  father  a  white  man.  His  bones 
lie  with  the  bones  of  our  people.  My  child,  he 
has  no  father.'  She  then  rushiBd  from  the  coun- 
cil bouse,  leaving  the  child  on  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  our  wamort. 


'^  A  silence^  only  Inroken  by  the  groans  of  the 

f>risoner.  continued  some  time,  but  it  was  tiie  si- 
ence  of  death ;  the  child  at  first  amused  with 
some  object,  missed  at  length  his  mother,  and 
looking  round  and  not  finding  her,  screamed 
aloud,  and  his  cries  were  the  ones  of  deatili.  The 
voice  of  mercy  was  as  the  voice  of  the  fawn  to 
that  of  the  pantner.  Col.  Crawford  perished  in 
the  flames,  and— 

"  His  spirit,'*  after  a  long  pause,  continued  the 
chief  "  has  been  many  years  gone  to  meet  the 
God  of  red  and  white  men.  Feace  now  reign> 
over  red  and  white  men.  We  have  returned  to 
rebuild  our  cabins,  and  again  plant  our  fidds.— 
Our  tears  are  dried,  and  we  can  sleep  without 
fear  and  rise  to  joy  and  plenty ;  our  children  can 
sport  in  safety  and  our  women  sing  the  song  of 
gladness  along  the  Tuscarawas." 


Written  ibr  the  Caikst. 
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Here  might  yoa  see  in  bright  army. 
The  cbunpioiii  of  the  btttle-ftay, 
GaziDg  on  etch  with  feeriess  eye. 
And  joyous  that  in  fight  so  nigh. 
Their  tnuty  bhdei  they  soon  sbookl  tiy~ 

The  blood-drencfaed'field  mai^t^tn; 
Here  flsnnts  in  breese  the  eagle  hold. 
Protecting  eighteen  auira  5f  gold ; 
Thronghoat  the  ranks  are  banners  light. 
Thick  bristling  spears  and  bayoneta  bright. 
And  champing  chargers,  fierce  for  fight. 

Trample  the  battle  phdn. 

ThereiUkeibe  erening  bnmiahed  dood, 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  lion  prood. 
With  rarioos  hosts  on  either  side, 
Brittannia^  boast  and  £rin*B  pride. 
And  braimy.  Soot  in  belted  plaid, 
With  bonnets  large  and  Highland  blade : 
Footmen  nor  horae,  nor  savage  gang, 
Await^the  trumpet*s  maddening  clang. 

^at  mdion  foe  amain; 
As  bonu  the  bolt  on  yonder  steep. 
As  rotrthe  billows  of  the  deep 
When.sooorged  by  whirlwinds,  far  they  sweep 

The  bark  athwart  the  main. 

Such  is'the  cnsh  as  foe  meet  ibe. 
Such  the  dread  roar  as  thunders  throw 
Their  vengeance,  and  the  fieU  bestrew 
With  dying  and  with  slahi: 

As  l;oatmen  ply  their  foaming  way 
igsainst  t^  rapid  torrent's  sway, 

When  loud  the  tempests  roar— 
The  rolling  waves  the  keel  divides, 
And  through  them  mnrmuring  long  its  sides. 
Imps  led  by  lustier  efibrts,  rides 

And  gains  the  intended  shore. 


So  SeoU  his  passage  urges  on, 

*Midst  sword  and  spear,  and  levelled  gun. 

And  cannons  thundering  loud ; 
Where'er  his  Spartan  column  goes,  '  t 

It  leaves  a  lane  of  slsagfatered  foes^OOg  le 
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While  faenTiost  peala  creatkm  shakes. 
Thrice  through  the  BridiA  raidEs  it  bretks, 
And  many  a  soldier  gladly  makes 
A  fbeman's  flag  his  shroud. 

Then  Brown^  what  various  thoughts  were  thine, 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

The  thunders  burst  their  way  ? 
Quick  and  his  troops  for  march  prepue-* 
Now  on  the  field  the  fighC  they  shate, 

Their  fkinting  comrades  stay. 

At  their  approach,  with  fierce  aoclaim 
Is  pealed  aloud  the  heroes  name ; 
More  rashly  rushed  the  fhindc  foe 
To  strike  die  last  decisiye  blow^ 
He  came  as  ocean's  billows  roll. 
When  tempest  tossM  they  lash  the  shoal. 

That  long  their  rage  has  borne— 
He  came,  but  firm  my  country^  rock 
Stood  and  r^ielled  the  furious  abode ; 
The  foaming  Waves  their  fury  waste 
Scourging  the  rock-— the  rock  stands  fast. 

And  laughs  their  rage  to  scorn. 

Xhen,  iZ(p2^,  then  was  seen  thine  arm 
And  breathing  sted,  with  havoc  vrarm, 

EIngaged  with  furkras  foe; 
Then  Porter  too,  thy  musket  loud, 
Amaxed  the  skulking  savage  crowd. 

And  brought  the  warrior  low. 

From  distant  wood  to  deep  ravine* 
From  glade  and  dale  that  intervene. 
Mangled,  along  the  varied  scene. 

The  wounded  and  the  slain, 
E*en  to  the  Champaign's  western  bound. 
And  through  the  tangled  forest  ground 

Bestrew  the  hill  and  plain.  . 

Brave  Mdier*  views  with  ardent  e^e. 
Breathes  for  the  mangled  heaps  a  sigh. 
Directs  his  veterans  thence  to  fly. 
Dislodge  the  fbe  or  bravely  die 

In  honor's  glorious  bed. 
On,  on,  is  now  his  stem  exclaim, 
As  burst  his  bond  through  rnnoke  and  flame,  , 
This,  this  the  pathway  on  to  fame. 

To  death,  to  death,  or  victory. 
Stin,  hotter  still  is  grown  the  fVay, 
Thick  stand  the  fbe  in  bright  array, 
His  voice  is  heard^Rush;  hew  your  w«y. 

To  yonder  blaxing  battery. 
Rank  witfau  rank  the  Briton's  stand. 
And  guard  the  spot  with  spear  and  brand. 

And  muskets  gleaming  bright; 
By  vengeance  sped,  the  hero  gains 
The  awful  height  where  slaughter  reigns ; 
Rushing  ahead  his  column  leads, 
Hiat  listless  on  the  corses  treads, 
Sabrej,  with  his  own  gory  brand. 
The  wretch  that  holds  the  match  in  hand, 

llie  magazine  to  light. 
Headkmg  the  fbe  desert  the  ^eld. 
The  vampires  to  the  victors  gild. 

And  safety  sedc  in  flight 


*MiUer  was  asked  if  he  could  drive  the  British  f^om  : 
certam  hm  they  ocscopied,  be  HHwered,  "*  ni  try,  sv ."" 


AN  HUSH  TRIAL. 
Reader !— Have  you  ever  witDessed  an  Irwh 
trial  ^  U  not,  yon  nave  lost  a  scene  where  the 
anomalous  character  of  an  Irish  peasant  is  foUj 
and  forcibly  pourtrayed  in  all  its  broad  develope- 
ment  of  light  and  shadow;  where  the  proud  clu- 
valrous  spirit  of  our  countrymen  bursts  at  times 
in  brief  but  dazzling  splendor,  through  the  dense 
clouds  of  craft  and  crune,  in  which  centuries  of 
degradation  hayeeai^eloped*them. 

ft  was  my  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  spectacle 
of  this  description,  during  the  Summer  Assizes 

of  1826,  in ,  one  of  the  disturbed  districts 

of  the  South.  On  ray  reaching  the  Court-houae, 
I  found  the  hall  filled  with  groups  of  anxious- 
looking  expectants.  In  one  comer  stood  a  kngt 
of  freize  coated  men,  seemingly  engaged  in  some 
interesting  topic,  for  they  spoke  in  low  whispers 
in  their  own  guttural  language— perhaps  discus- 
sing the  impending  fate  of  a  fHend  or  relative, 
who  had  come  under'  the  iron  hand  of  the  law, 
or  concocting  schemes  of  deadly  vengeance 
up<m  some  blood-thirsty  oppressor.  Amidst  these 
juntos,  the  female  hex.  as  m  all  societies. seemed 
to  hold  a  paramount  place,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
observe  in  the  eager  voices  and  energetic  ges- 
tures of  these  excited  women  the  incentive  ta 
some  act  of  desperate  violence,  from  which  evea 
their  rugged  auditors  seemed  to  recoil. 

Obeying  a  nod  from  the  sheriff,  I  bastled  my 
way  through  a  posse  of  Constables,  Peelers,  Pro- 
cess-servers— et  hoc  genua  omn^,  and  obtained  a 
seat  on  the  Bench,  fi^m  whence  I  oouli  distinct- 
ly observe  the  whole  proceedings.  The  trial 
was  for  a  crime  whose  frequent  recurrence^ast 
a  stigma  on  our  national  character,  and  strongly 
evidences  the  imbecility  and  misruie  which  hatt 
ever  characterized  the  Anglo-Irish  legislation. 
A  party  of  nocturnal  depredators  bad  attacked 
and  cruelly  murdered  an  unfortunate  driver  who 
had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
I>6ople.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been  iden- 
tified as  having  been  concerned  in  the  outrage ; 
and  his  trial  had  excited  considerable  interest, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  formerly  a  res- 
pectable farmer  of  unblemished  reputation;  but 
who.  by  a  series  of  oppretsimis  and  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty,,  and  driven  by  a. 
tyrannical  agent,  from  the  hearth  of  his  facers, 
to  wring  frotn  %  cokl  and  selfish  world  a  miserable 
sustenance  for  u  delicate  wife,  and  five  helpless 
children. 

I  Observed  him  narrowly  as  he  stood  erect  in 
the  dock,  with  folded  amis,  his  dress  bespoke 
him  of  the  better  order  of  peasantry ;  his  age 
nii^t  be  about  thirty-five ;  tall,  muscular,  and 
atmetic,  his  open  brow  and  ingenuous  physiog- 
nomy bore  no  traits  of  croelty  or  ferocity ;  but 
there  was  in  his  dark  sunken  eye  a  wild  reck- 
lessnen,  and  on  his  lip  a  little  curl  of  defiaitce 
and  contempt,  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  his 
kmd  nasal  twang,  charged  the  prisoner,  "'  not 
havinfl  the  fear  of  Ood  before  his  eyes,"  with 
'^  wilnuly  killing  and  slaying,  Ac. 

The  first  witness  called  was  a  thin,  ferret-like 
figure,  with  a  small  restless  grey  eye,  ^pdicatire 
(nerery  evil  passion,  who  had  turned  approver 
in  order  to  save  his  own  life ;  his  direct  evidence 
was  clear  and  conclusive,  but  as  he  turned  to 
identify  theprigw^rjigt^^^J^^the  wretch 
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qwl  mider  the  imiie  of  witherioff  800111  with 
whichliis  rictiffi  recognised  Him*  On  his  cross- 
•zaminatioD,  he  reluctantly  admitted  that  he  had 
been  the  organizer  of  many  illegal  meetings  and 
acts  of  violence— that  he  had  been  a  convicted 
borse-stealer,  perjnrer,  coiner,  and,  in  short, 
that  he  had  been  either  principal  or  accessary 
in  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Every  instanf,  as 
die  prisoner's  counsel,  by  some  ingenious  home- 
throst,  shook  the  validity  of  his  testimony ;  or, 
bjr  an  unexpected  "floorer,"  destroyed  his  cred- 
ibility with  the  jury,  a  buzz  of  applause  ran 
through  the  court,  which  the  temperate  dignity 
of  tiie  Chief  Justice  (Boshe)  could  scarcely  re- 
preBs.  At  length,  weary  of  dragging  further  to 
Il|dit  this  disgusting  spectacle  or  moral  turpi- 
tude, Uie  wretched  man  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  table,  amid  curses  and  execrations—"  not 
kmd,  but  deep." 

The  next  witness  who  appeared,  had  been  a 
farm  servant  of  the  deceasea;  his  lounging  gait 
and  vacant  stare,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising 
air  of  stupidity.— The  Book  was  handed  him-*- 
"  Neil  SoBsennauflh"— (no  English,)  said  he,with 
an  appealing  kxSc  to  the  Judge.  "H^  speaks 
Eofifaah,  mylLord ! "  said  the  opposing  counsel— 
ana,  turning  to  the  witness,  asked  him  suddenly, 
if  he  never  had  ^>oken  Epgli^  ?  "  Never,  yer 
Ooncr,"  was  the  unguarded  reply.  "  Then,  my 
fine  feUow,  it  is  high  time  vou  should  bemn— take 
the  Book,  Sir ! "  Seeing  he  had  fairly  committed 
himself,  he  proceeded  with  that  repusnance  com- 
mon to  all  the  lower  clashes  of  the  £rish,  to  give 
his  evidence,  in  what  he  considered  a  foreign 
tongue^ — ^Little  was  elicited  from  his  testimony, 
tbowi  he  had  seen  the  whole  transaction  from 
his  flock-bedy  which  was  placed  in  the  oomer  of 
a  kitchen ;  and  he  became  so  bewildered  on  his 
cross-examination,  wi^  the  multitude  of  ques- 
tion^  respecting  the  relative  situation  of  the  room , 
and  the  person*  in  it,  that  he  floundered  from  one 
dilemma  to  another^untilhis  entire  evidence  be- 
.  came  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  having  closed,  a 
host  of  witnesses  appeared,  ready  to  prove  an 
aUbi  for  the  prisoner;  but  his  counsel, prudently 
content^g  himself  with  one  or  two  of  the  meet 
respectable  of  these,  endeavored  to  establish  the 
point  with  the  jury,  but  evidently  with  little  ef- 
tect ;  and  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  seemed 
ao  apparent  to  every  person  present,  that  there 
•carcely  remained  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his 
oonviction.  But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over ; 
a  busy  hum  of  expectation  arose— an  eager 
pressing  forward— and  a  whisper  of  curiosity 
passed  through  the  Court,  as  a  joll^^lookitig  co- 
lossal limb  ofthe  law,  the  counsel  for  the  pnson- 
9,  stood  up,  with  a  good-humored  carel^nes^ 
in  his  manner  and  countenance,  that,  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  seemed  to  partake  more  of 
shrewd  drollery,  than  an  extraordinary  intelkc* 
tual  power.  He  opeaad  his  lips-^-and  the  broad, 
unsophisticated  tones  of  a  native  Hibernian, 
ffrated  unmusicaily  on  my  anglicised  ear ;  hot  as 
Se  proceeded,  his  rich  and  powerful  language 
riveted  all  my  faculties.  I  heard  him  wim  oe- 
li^t  pursue,  with  dose  and  accurate  perspicu- 
ity his  argument,  tiirouafa  the  tangled  web  of 
cooflicting  testynonies,  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness,  apd.  order  oat  of  eonfhsion.    I  admir- 


ed die  inimitable  tact  with  which  he  detected 
ever^  flaw  in  the  prosecutor's  case,  and  seized 
for  his  client  upon  everv  offensive  and  defensive 
point  in  the  evidenco—lrom  which  he  poured  the 
irresistable  flood  of  his  eloquent  into  the  very 
semis  of  his  auditory.  Yet.  strange  to  say,  his 
oratory  was  plain,  I  had  almost  said,un8elect; 
but  if  it  possessed  not  the  polished  elegance  of 
Ciceio's,  it  contained  aU  the  fiery  energy  of  De- 
mosthenes' harangues.  The  jury  had  leaned  at- 
tentively forward  m  their  box— every  face  grad- 
ually relaxing  into  an  expression  of  acquies- 
cence with  the  arguments  of  the  eloouent  coun- 
sel; even  one  dogmatical,  ^«vigtn^-looking  old 
fdlow,  who  sat  bolt  upright  during  the  entire 
business,  was,  by  some  droll  but  flattering  com- 
pliment, tickled  into  attenti<m — a  smile  played 
around  his  puckered  mouth,  and  I  comd  see 
l^ainly,  by  his*  gratified  chuckle,  that  he  was  fast 
forsaking  his  strict  matter  of  opinions.  It  was 
now  evident  that,  though  the  sword  still  remain- 
ed suspended  over  tiie  prisoner's  head,  the 
chanoesfor  his  safety  were  momentarily  doubling; 
for.  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  vehement 
ana  splendid  appeal  to  the  heart,  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  the  Court  and  Jury,  <every 
breath  suspended— all  was  silent  as  death,  save 
that  one  deep,  powerful,  and  impressive  voice. 
The  unfortunate  criminal  watched  bis  deliyerer 
with  looks,  in  which  a  faint  ray  of  hope  seemed 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  despair--while  lus  ag^ 
onized  wife,  (who,  like  a  ministering  angel,  had 
stood  near  him  in  the  side  dock,  during  me  day) 
wiped  with  her  checked  apron,  the  cold  dews 
which  overspread  his  pale  brow. 

The  speaker  at  length  ooocluded,  and,  flinging 
himself  back  exhauttedly  on  his  seat,  the  kmd 
hum  of  admiration  spread  throuj^  the  Court, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inqmring  from  a 
gentleman  who  sat  near  mc^  who  that  eloquent 
pleader  was— "Who?"  rephed  he  in  a  tone  of 
amazement— "Who  couid  it  be  but  O'Connell?" 
I  was  petrified^for  here  1  had  been  listening 
above  an  hour  to  this  great  Leviathan  of  law  and 
politics  without  being  awa|ie  of  his  presence. 
As  I  gazed  on  his  porSy  fig9Dr«-«*oalm,  good-hn- 
morea  face— rich  smile,  in  wliiel^aB  aulescrib- 
able  comicalitv  sewped   talin«  aBal\  quick 

Fiercing  eye— 1  felt  eonVlacea,  that  of  all  men 
had  ever  seen,  he  was  di«  fittastte  a  popular 
leader.. 

The  judge  now  lumfi^  up  Bts  charge  ooolly 
and  impartially.  A  doubt,  be  said,  had  anaon, 
of  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  the  ben^t; 
but  he  left  to  the  Jury  the  consi^ratioQ  of  it. 
They  retired— and,  after  an  hour's  tortoringtus- 
pense,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ♦•  JVo*  Chulty,^* 

The  prisoneiv  who  had  never  f^ultered  m  the 
hour  or  peril— who ;  had  boiloe^  np  manfully 
against  his  impending  fate— no  sooner  heard  the 
verdict  pronounced  than  ha  fortitude  forsook 
him— the  transition  from  a  prison  and  an  igno- 
mioous  deatii,  to  liberty  and  life,  was  too  much— 
his  qnrits  failed,  and  with  a  faint  exclamatkm, 
he  sunk  forward,  his  face  concealed  in  his  hands, 
upon  the  bar  of  toe  dock;  his  wife  sobbing  loudly, 
clung  wildly  to  bis  neck,  holding  up  his  infimt 
boy  to  share  his  restored  embraces.  A  few  mo- 
ments more  beheld  him  a  liberated  man,  exalting 
in  the  free,  blessed  aj^g)j5^^j|,Hiy^  Heaven,  sur- 
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ranncM  by  acrowd  of  hitftiendB  and  people; 
who.  not  coDtent  with  enDcing  their  delieht  by 
de^iGDiDg  fkUloni^  lifted  him  on  their  shomderB, 
and,  hemng  him  in  triumph  down  the  main 
street,  amid  the  graving  of  caubeeru  and  alpemiy 
concluded  the  day's  adventures  by  washing  away 
sorrow^  and  all  the  remembrance  of  the  ^'gloomy 
past,"  m  oceans  of  potten  ^*  that  never  saw  the 


potten 
race  of  the  murdhunn  thief  uv  a 


guager. 


Album, 


01  IGIK  AL. 

We  trust  the  writer  of  the  (bUowinc  just  rebuke  win  doc 
confine  his  pen  to  critiotsnis  upon  Album  Terass,  which, 
seen  by  few,  and  by  still  fewer  admired,  have  by  oommoo 
consent  been  voted  the  dullest  of  dU  verses.  There  is  a 
vein  of  food  sense  runnlbf  tbroufh  these,  oorobined  with 
great  ftlidty  of  expression;  and  we  welcome  the  writer 
to  our  columns,  hoping  he  will  again  ftvor  us  with  more 
ifltxnthe 


Hm  fbUowingoriginsl  lines  were  addretsed  by  a  young 
lady  to  a  gentleman,  who  on  being  requested  to  write  in 
her  album,  (had  instead)  designed  the  human  heart,  and 
snb-dhrided  it  by  the  various  psasions:  the  most  predonu- 
mat  of  which  were  Dress,  VanUy^  FVwoUiy  and  SamdaL 
And  who  art  thou  can  thus  portray  I 

The  female  heart? 
I  pity  thee,  unhappy  youth. 

Who  e*er  thou  art— 
For  thee  no  pletnnt  memories  psiat 

DcHnestio  boweis, 
No  tender  mother  could  hsve  wstdied 

Tny  diudhood  hours-— 
Oh!  no,  thoo  aever  cou]d*S  fbriet 

.^fer  sacred  love. 
Her  midnight  watch,  her  ceaseless  care, 

All  praise  above- 
No  gentle  sister  csn  have  raised 

.Hb*  trusting  ey^ 
Fraught  with  the  love  and  care,  that  aays 

mstheelpriM— 
Alas!  it  never  has  been  thine. 

In  life  to  tend 
That  gase  of  love,  which  wins  the  ssule 

Of  dearer  fHend— 
Of  woman  thou  hast  only  known 

The  iMafttr  part 
fiss  Ihou  oouldat  never  tkm  hsve  drawn 

The  female  heart- 
Have  Loss  anid  F)rimdship  such  small  share 

In  woman^  heart^ 
Have  ArtfAidi.  and  ffqpe,  and  7Vi^ 

No  httle  part?— 
Have  heavenly  C9Uri^  and  FaiA 

No  testing  plaoe? 
Alas!  poor  youth,  if  these  are  kMt, 

Heaven  help  %  race! 
la  woman  vain?  tis  man  that  lights 

'like  spark  of  sia, 
Ts  Hsise  the  gilded  case,  nor  osre 

For  geoM  withis — 
FtoeweU!  fcsgiveauw  kin^y  pwmpis 

ine  Ai^Fest  piS[yer, 
IWt  even  Ay  K^BMy  yet  be  blessed 

Br 


For  the  Satuidajr  Evemoc  Poet. 
KINOSKSSniO. 

The  little  township  of  Kingsessing,  which  forms  the 
south-weat  comer  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
tains raore  of  the  primitive  character  of  its  early  eet- 
ilement  than  almost  any  other  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. The  law  and  lawyers  are  unknown  in  this 
happy  district,  where  industry  is  wealth,  and  xirtuc 
nobility.  The  following  statistical  information  in  re- 
gard to  it.  will  afTord  a  pleasing  picture  to  our  readers, 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  its  accuracy. 

The  greater  port  of  this  township  is  within  the  soimd 
of  the  town  clock,  and  the  population  amotmts  to 
about  1 100.  In  it  there  is  one  church,  and  one  roeeU 
ing  house  for  blacks,  but  no  resident  clergyman  of 
any  denomination.  It  cannot  boast  of  either  a  judge, 
laytyer,  sheriff,  sheriff's  officer,  or  clerk  of  any  court. 
There  is  but  one  justice  of  the  pewce  in  the  township, 
and  he  has  held  his  commission,  and  performed  the 
requisite  duties  of  his  office  for  eleven  years,  never 
having  sent  one  case  to  court,  nor  has  his  judgment 
ever  been  appealed  from.  There  is  but  one  constable 
in  Kingsessuig,  and  he  has  other  business  to  support 
hiAi,  or  he  would  starve  on  the  fees  of  his  office.  iV'ot* 
withstanding  this  peaceable  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  there  are  five  licensed  taverns,  and  unhappily 
several  tippUng  houses.  Hiere  Uvea  in  this  **hM4i|>y 
valley,**  one  sexton  and  grave  digger,  but  no  doOar^ 
and  there  is  very  litde  busmess  for  either  of  the  latter 
professiona  In  this  township  they  have  po  tempe- 
rance societies,  and  very  few  paupers,  the  poor  tax 
being  but  about  200  doUare  a  year,  or  less  than  twenty 
cents  for  each  resident !  There  arc  no  manufacioriea 
except  basket  making,  which  ia  carried  on  by  fiunilies 
after  the  fttshion  of  the  Connectk:ut  silk  raisers,  the 
women  and  all  hands  turning  to  it  of  *;|niiny  days,** 
and  when  little  else  could  be  attende^Ho.  * 

Tlie  principal  occupadon^  and  source  of  ii^e(»en> 
denoe  of  the  mhabitants  is  m  fiinning,  araxing,  daily, 
ing  and  gardening.  The  miyority  areoeacendantt  of 
the  Swedes  and  Quakers,  who  settled  here  soon  aftar 
the  arrival  of  William  renn.  There  is  not  one  per- 
son returned  as  **gcntlenian**  by  the  assessors,  thou|^ 
in  this  citv  severafof  that  descrmtion  of  people  are  on 
our  henefi  list  at  the  present  mcnhent 

Kingseesing  has  the  best  gravelled  road  in  the  state 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  towndiip  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  greatest  nuisance  to  which  these 
good  Arcadian$  are  subject,  is  the  depredation  annu- 
ally connnitted  by  cockney  sportsmen  from  riie  city, 
who  call  themselves  gunners^  because  they  point  thetr 
arms  at  the  tom-tits  and  make  a  great  noiae  and 
smoket.  endmjg  in  nothing  baft  frightpning  the  sanU 
bUds  trom  the  orchards  and  gardeos,  and  oftomea 
destroying  and  carrying  off  the  pouloy,  and  leaving 
the  bare  down  and  gatee  open. 

In  Kingsessina  is  situated  Bartram*s  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  now  under  the  care  and  owned  by  Colonel  Carx^ 
to  call  whom  hidustrious,  scientific,  polite  and  accom- 
plt^ied,  would  only  be  bandying  epithets  which  our 
citizens  by  common  consent  have  agreed  to  attach  to 
hia  name.  He  raises  pine  apples  and  cabbiwes,  granea 
m  sufficient  profiision  to  make  wine,  and  has  ano- 
gether  just  such  a  green  house  and  eetabOshment  as 
we  ourselves  design  to  possess  when  we  have  fiurly 
aotpaid  foreverynewi|iaper  wo  have  published  during 
die  net  eleven  yean! 


PtATit — ^It  is  doubUen  hard  lo  die;  hot  it  it  agreeable  to 
hope  we  shall  not  live  here  forever,  and  that  a  DeUer  Vim 
will  put  an  end  to  the  tmobles  of  tfaia.~If  we  were  oflhr- 
«d  inunortahty  on  earth,  who  is  there  wooU  accept  so 
OiehincMy  a  gift'— What  reiO«Qe,vrfaBC  hope,  what  eoo- 
wonld  then  be  left  una    •       •     -  — 


andthefagnsdceof  n^i.ed  by  ^^OO^l(:: 
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Written  for  the  Ciaket. 

A  Talc  of  St.  DominiTO. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  slaye-hokiinff  and  volcanic 
countries.  Though  the  inhabitants  may  be 
Uessed  with  ewer^  eD|jo3rment  depending  upon 
eon  and  climate,  yet  in  the  very  ooweb  of  the 
land  there  are  constantly  the  elements  of  de- 
ttniction.  £ren  while  we  are  most  hdippy  and 
secure,  the  volcano  may  be  upon  the  point  of 
bursting  forth  with  orerwhelming  ruin,  which  no 
foresight  can  anticipate,  and  no  prudence  avert. 
I^ch  was  the  state  of  St  Domingo,  at  the  open- 
ii^  of  my  tale ;  on  the  eve  of  that  fearful  insur- 
rection which  consigned  so  many  unsuspecting 
bdngs  to  premature  death,  or  drove  them  from 
their  homes  and  kindred,  to  struggle  with  want 
in  the  loneliness  of  a  foreign  landT 

The  hot  faring  day  haa  passed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  (he  soft  splendor  of  a  West  Indian 

eveniDg.    Monsieur  L >  a  large  proprietor 

of  land  and  slaves,  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  his 
aalooD,  looking  over  some  newspapers,  which  he 
bad  just  received  from  a  neij^hbonng  town.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  table  his  wife  was  engaged 
in  preparations  for  the  evening  meaL  Before 
an  open  window  in  the  same  apartment,  sat 
their  only  daughter^Theresa,  with  her  cousin 
and  abcepted  lover,  JBugene  M . 

Engene  was  an  orphan.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  course  throosh  life,  he  had  encoun- 
texed  misfortunes  and  difficulties,  which  only 
bia  own  talents  and  energy  had  enabled  him  to 
snnnoimt  He  had  met  with  wrongs  and  treach- 
eiy  enough  from  the  world  to  msJce  him  prize, 
at  their  rail  value,  the  purity  and  single-romded 
love  of  Theresa.  7 oong  as  he  was,  he  had  seen 
much  o£  mankind.  With  an  ardent  disposition 
and  a  heart  formed  for  universal  love,  the  fraud 
and  ingratitude  ni  all  whom  he  had  trusted  had 
changed  his  naturally  frank  bearing  to  one  of 
han^^^  coldness.  But  to  Theresa  he  looked  as 
the  aaty  being  whom  he  mig^t  love,  without 
danger  and  reserve.  His  eyes  were  now  fixed 
npoQ  hers,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  afiection 
*inik;h  was  not  very  far  removed  from  idolatry. 
The  window  at  wnich  they  were  seated,  was 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vine,  trained  under 
Theresa's  direction.  The  checquered  moon- 
light streamed  through  it,  and  the  evening  breeze 
rostled  among  iii  leaves.  With  all  the  cooffs- 
nial  beauties  of  a  tropical  night  around  them,  the 
lovers  were  envying  that  interchange  of  roman- 
tic feeling,  whicn  it  is  so  much  i&  fashu>n  to 
ridicule  in  this  matter  of  fact  country  of  ours : 
but  which  I  consider  the  single  green  spot,  and 
single  sparkling  fountain,  in  the  dreary  waste  of 
a  sordid  and  selfish  world.  What  tney  were 
talking  of  heaven  only  knows.  Chance  has  once 
or  twice  made  me  an  unintentional  listener  to 
the  conversation  of  lovers.  Much  as  I  was  in- 
terested at  the  time,  I  could  not  afterwards  re- 
collect a  word  that  had  passed.  And  I  am  in- 
dioed  to  think,  that  their  intercourse  consists  in 
the  exchange  of  kind  words  and  tones  rather 
tiian  ideas. 

The  opening  of  a  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a 

taU  athletic  negro,  belonging  to  M.  L ,  drew 

for  a  moment  Uie  attention  of  all  parties.  The 
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circvmstance  in  itsdf  was  of  little  importance. 
It  was  usual  for  the  negroes  after  their  daily  task 
was  completed,  to  go  to  the  dwelhng  house  of 
their  masters,  and  complain  of  any  petty  griev- 
ance, or  ask  for  little  privileges.  There  was, 
however,  about  this  man  an  air  of  apprehension 
and  uncertainty,  which  had  just  fixed  £ugene's 
atte^ition,  when  ne  rushed  upon  his  master  and 
buried  in  his  bosom  a  large  knife,  which  he  had 
held  unobserved  in   his  hand.    The  unhappy 

L fell  from  his  chair  without  a  groan,  and 

the  next  instant  Eugene  was  standing  over  bis 
body.  With  his  right  hand  he  had  caught  a 
knife  from  the  table,  and  in  his  left  he  held  a 
chair,  with  which  he  parried  a  blow  aimed  at 
him  by  the  slave.  Afraid  to  contend  singly 
against  such  resistance,  and  confounded  perhaps 
by  his  own  success  in  the  attempt  upon  bis  mas- 
ter's Ufe,  the  negro  turned  and  retreated  through 
the  door  at  which  he  had  entered.  A  single 
glance  into  the  portico  showed  Eugene  that  it 
was  filled  with  negroes^and  the  truth  flashed 
at  once  upon  his  mind.  To  lock  and  barricade 
the  door,  to  snatch  a  candle  from  the  table,  and 
hnrry  his  aunt  and  cousin  up.the  staircase  which 
ascended  from  the  saloon,  was  to  Engene  but 
the  work  of  a  moment.  There  was  a  small  closet 
at  the  heard  of  the  stairs,  which  Mens.  Ij—~^ 
had  devoted  to  his  collection  of  arms,  for  which 
he  had  a  singular  fondness.  It  was  no  time  to 
search  for  keys.  With  the  wild  energr  of  de- 
spair, Eugene  threw  himself  against  the  door. 
It  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  headlong 
into  the  closet  among  ratthng  pistols  and  fowling 
pieces,  and  flasks  ami  bags  <n  ammunition.  He 
select^  two  double  barral  guns,  and  a  musket, 
which,  by  its  large  calibre,  was  peculiarly  Qtted 
for  his  purpose.  He  loaded  them  heavily  with 
swan  shot,  and  took  a  position  from  which  he 
could  command  a  view  of  the  whole  stairs. 

The  negroes  in  the  mean  time  had  not  been 
idle.  They  had  broken  down  the  door  with  axes, 
and  were  now  spreading  themselves  through  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  building,  Eugene  could 
bear  their  muttered  threats,  which  gradually 
swelled  into  oaths  and  shouts,  as  they  met  with 
no  resistance,  and  were  unable  to  find  their  vic- 
tims. The  light  in  the  upper  story  at  \engl\ 
caught  their  attention.  *^  They  are  there !  they 
are  there !''  was  shouted  from  one  to  another,  and 
immediately  their  heavy  steps  were  heard  upon 
the  stairs.  His  heart  throbbing  with  intense 
anxiety,  but  not  with  fear,  Eugene  watched  their 
advance.  He  waited  till  they  reached  the  first 
landing  place ;  and  then,  while  the  foremost  were 
crowded  together  by  the  him  of  the  stairs,  he 
fired  into  the  thick  mass  of  woolly  heads,  with 
both  barrels  of  his  fowling  piece.  The  deafen- 
ing reverberations  of  the  report,  and  the  thick 
volumes  of  smoke,  prevented  Eugene  from  as- 
certaining at  once  tbe  effect  of  his  fire.  Luckily 
there  was  an  open  window  in  front  of  the  stair- 
case, through  which  a  fresh  breeze  was  now 
blowing,  liie  smoke  dispersed  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  discovered  the  negroes  crowded  upon 
the  stairs  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Some  were 
endeavoring  to  support  and  assist  the  wounded ; 
some  were  struggling  to  force  their  way  down 
through  those  below  tEem;  and  others  were  look- 
ing upwani,.in  a  state  of  ooniusion  and  dismay. 
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which  prerented  them  from  advancing  and  re- 
trieating.  Another  volley  from  Eujgene  sent  the 
dying,  wounded  and  unhurt,  heading  together 
down  the  stairs. 

There  was  for  some  time  a  comparative  still- 
ness in  the  house.  Some  of  the  wounded  were 
dragged  from  the  stairs,  and  others  were  left  to 
pensn  where  thev  had  fallen.  Their  crroans 
were  now  almost  the  only  noise  that  was  neard. 
The  spirit  of  tlie  negroes  seemed  for  the  present 
to  be  completely  oiTelled.  They  moved  as  if 
afraid  of  the  noise  or  their  own  steps,  and  spoke 
only  in  whispers.  They  seemed  at  length  to  col- 
lect themselves  into  a  room  in  which  there  was 
a  case  of  liquors.  A  noise  was  heard,  which 
Eugene  conceived  to  be  the  wrenching  open  of 
locks.  *'  The  madness  of  intoxication  ^^  thought 
he,^*  will  now  be  added  to  the  brutal  passions  of 
these  wretches." 

We  have  said,  that  in  bii  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  was  about  Eugene  an  air  of  re- 
serve, which  might  almost  &ve  been  taken  for 
listless  indifference  to  what  was  passing  around 
him.  But  his  manner  was  notr  changed.  Hie 
latent  enthusiasm  of  his  character  was  com- 
pletely roused.  As  the  night  wind  blew  aside 
the  dark  hair  from  his  lo^  forehead,  its  lines 
spoke  of  one  whose  element  was  danger.  His 
eyes  flashed  from  under  bis  brow,  but  their  fire 
was  that  of  collectedness  and  resolution*  He  was 
fully  alive  to  all  the*  perils  of  his  situation,  and 
prepared  to  use  every  human  means  to  avert 
them.  There  was  a  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and  a 
proud  onrl  upon  his  lips,  which  almost  arooonted 
to  a  smile.  JDUt  for  his  anxioQs  glaaces  towards 
Theresa,  it  might  have  been  supposed  from  his 
countenance  a&ne,  that  he  was  m  a  state  of  po- 
sitive enjoyment ;  far  happier  than  whenengaged 
in  the  rustic  fetes  of  the  island,  silent  and  fonely 
and  indifferent  to  the  noisy  folly  and  childish  re* 
velry  of  those  around  them. 

In  person  as  well  as  character,  Theresa  was 
strikmgly  alike  her  k>ver.  Her  mother  had  bu- 
ried her  face  in  the  bed  of  the  room  in  which 
Eugene  had  placed  them,  and  was  apparently 
stupifled  by  terror.  But  Theresa  stood  near  the 
op^  door  and  gazed  upon  Eugene.  Her  hands 
were  clasped,  and  she  was  para  and  motionless 
as  a  statue.  But  there  was  firmness  and  s<df- 
possession  in  her  countenance;  and  a  proud 
glance  of  her  eye  showed  that  even  in  that  hour 
of  fevfol  peril,  she  could  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  of  her  lover. 

The  negroes  in  the  mean  time  had  been  pre* 
paring  tiieinselves,1>y  intoxication,  for  another 
attack.  Their  silence  had  gradually  yielded  to 
a  confused  mixture  of  voices,  which  was  now 
swelled  into  a  rioUms  tumult.  They  were  evi- 
dently again  s^proaching,  with  imprecations  of 
vengeance,  upon  Eugene.  They  paused  a  mo- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  were  heard 
encouragmg  each  odier  to  be  foremost  in  the 
attack.  Tfisy  again  rushed  forward  in  a  tumul* 
tuous  body,  Init  they  wore  only  half  reassured. 
Thejr  patned  votuntaifly  before  reaching  the 
latallandingjplaoe,and  m  single  fire  from  Eu- 
gene was  sufSci^it  to  drive  them  back.  In  this 
attempt,  howorer .  IWr  loss  was  trittnif ,  and 
tb^stiirnyiMq||jiy»yrtW»tQiefoe|oftfao 


stairs.  Oneof  themnowoanadtoEugeoi^miid 
demanded  a  paiiey.  It  was  their  appaient  lead- 
er; the  same  who  had  murdered  Moos.  Li— . 
He  ascended  the  stairs  until  he  reached  Urn 
first  landing.  ^  Stop,"  said  Eugene,  ^  you  are 
near  enough ;  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  pro- 
pose." The  negro  was  about  half  intmucated^ 
He  had  little  to  say,  except  reiterated  threats 
of  vengeance  against  Eugraoe^  he  should  per- 
severe in  his  resistance.  '^We  will -fire  tbe 
house,"  he  added,  finally,  ^  if  we  cannot  subdne 
you  in  any  other  way." 

<<  We  are  determined  to  perish  in  the  flames/' 
replied  Eugene,  ^  rather  than  trust  ourselves  in 
your  hands.    And  remember,"  he  added,  ^  that 

we  are  in  sight  of  the  town  of .  Afira  most 

alarm  the  inhabitants,  and  bringdown  a  body  of 
troops  upon  you." 

The  negro  seemed  struck  by  this  reasoning, 
and  was  silent.  **  If  you  will  give  up  the  wo* 
men."  he  at  J^ngth  resumed. 

^  1  will  fire  upon  the  messenger  who  dares  to 
name  such  terms  to  me  again,'nntaTUpted  En- 
gene,  involuntarily  raising  his  gun.  Hie  n^gro 
retreated  hastily  to  his  compamons. 

There  was  now  an  affectation  of  stillness  and 
secrecy  in  their  movements,  which  led  Eugene 
to  apprehend  some  new  mode  of  attack.  He  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  few  moments,  their  leader 
was  seen  springing  xkp  the  stairs;  the  main  body 
of  the  negroes  fdlowmg  at  a  short  distance.  It 
was  obviously  their  aim  to  distract  Eugene's  at- 
tention. *'  I  must  keep  back  the  crowd/'  tkougbt 
he,  ^and  cope  with  the  sin^e  negro  as  wdl  as 
I  may."  What  we  have  taken  so  long  toext^aiUL 
was  conveyed  to  Eugene  by  a  single  fl^snoe  and 
a  single  thought.*  With  the  rapidity  of  lightniiur 
he  fired  both  of  his  double  tiarrds  into  tne  mui 
body,  and  tiie  next  instant  their  leader  was  uooo 
him.  Eugene  had  caught  up  his  muskeg  out 
^re  was  no  time  to  fire.  He  succeeded  in 
partly  parrying  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  ^e 
slave,with  a  scythe.  The  weapon,  however,  en- 
tered his  left  side  and  glanced  against  his  ribe. 
Before  the  stroke  could  be  refloated,  the  negro 
received  a  heavy  blow  upon  his  head  from  ttie 
butt  of  Eugene's  musket  He  was  stmuied  for 
an  instant  and  fell  vritfa  his  body  across  the 
bahistrade  of  the  staircase.  He  was  struggling 
to  recover  hunself,  when  'Eugoie,  by  another 
bk>w,  hurled  him  from  his  precarious  situation. 


tiently  awaited  tiie  result  of  lus  smgle  oombut 
with  their  leader. 

"  I  have  bn^en  my  best  gun,"  was  the  iirit 
thought  of  Eugene,  as  he  looked  at  the  fragment 
of  the  musket,  whksh  he  still  heM  in  his  band. 
'M  am  wounded,  too,"  he  added,  as  he  now  felt 
for  the  first  time,  the  smartling^ain  of  the  gash 
in  his  sid&;  ^  God  grant  that  i  may  not  be  se- 
riously hurt;  I  shall  need  all  mystreiigtaitobear 
me  through  this  fearful  ni^^t." 

"  I  must  borrow  your  scarf,  Theresa,"  he  said, 
stepping  into  the  room  in  whidi  she  stood. 

*^Are  you  mnoh  hnrt.^'  inquired  Therein, 
glancing  at  his  bkiody  vest^and  raising  her  ^res 
anxiously  to  his  face^ 
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scarf  aroaidhia  body.   ^  lam  only  afraid  of  be- 
ing weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood. 


die  epd»  of  the  scnurf  J 


his  hands, '^  you  can 
reload  yonr  gun." 

Tbe  wound  was  soon  bound,  and  the  j^uns  re- 
kMided.  Euffene  stationed  himself  once  more  at 
the  bead  of  me  stairs.  All  was  now  still.  The 
negroes  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  falLof 
tbeir  leader.  With  an  anxious  heart  Eugene 
remained  at  his  post  Hour  after  hour  pc^sed 
away,  and  still  no  sound  was  heard,  but  the  faint 
SToans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  slow,  measured 
cropping  of  blood  from  the  slaircasOi  which 
etrock  upon  Eiunene's  ear  like  the  tickins  of  a 
deatb-watch.  His  strength  was  exhausted,  aud 
his  spirit  almost  broken  by  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
joined  to  the  sick  faintness  and  burning  thirst 
raoduced  by  his  wound.  He  felt  repeatedly  that 
oe  was  upcm  tiie  point  of  swooning.  By  a  pow- 
erful exertion  of  the  will,  like  that  witti  which 
a  drowsy  man  arouses  himself  firom  slumber,  he 
auoceeded  in  ralhing  his  faculties  and  presenr- 
iiig  himself  Axxn  uJhng.  At  length  the  sound  of 
steps  was  heard  once  more  in  the  saloon.  A  sin- 
^  figure  ascended  the  stairs,  and  looked  anxi- 
ously upward.  ^They  are  white  men!"  ex- 
cbimed;  Eugene,  and  tell  senseless  to  the  floor. 
When  he  recovered  he  was  lying  upon  a  bed, 

and  Louis  L ,the  brother  of  Theresa,  was 

Ifaniny  orer  him.  This  young  man  resided  in 
^be  neii^boring  (own,  for  tbe  more  convenient 
nnwocntion  of  his  studies.  The  insurrection 
nad  attended  alike  to  town  and  country,  and 
Louis  had  escaped  with  difficulty.  He  had  hur- 
ried to  his  father's  house,  where  the  first  object 
that  met  his  eyes  was  his  father *s  corpse. 

^  Are  you  Able  to  tra?eL"  said  he  to  Eugene, 
at  tiie  latter  raised  himselrupon  the  bed. 

E^fene  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  Shall  we  make  for  the  mountain  or  sea 
?" 

'  The  sea  shore,  by  all  means^"  replied  Eu- 
.'*we  may  get  on  board  of  a  vessel,  and 
b  the  United  States." 
^  We  are  going  to  a  land  of  strangers,"  said 
Theresa,  *^  let  me  get  my  own  and  my  mother's 
jewek." 

While  they  were  making  their  preparations, 
Eugene  removed  the  body  of  Theresa's  father  (o 
^1  adjoining  roonr.  They  would  have  been  com- 
p^ed  to  pass  it  in  leaving  the  house.  The  young 
men  bore  tbe  females  m  their  arms  over  the 
•tairs,  cumbered  as  thev  were  with  dead  bodies, 
and  sUppery  with  blood. 

*'My  father!"  exclaimed  Theresa,  in  the 
thriUing  tones  of  filial  gHef,  as  she  passed  the 
place  where  he  had  falten. 

There  were  two  houses  which  it  was  necessary 
that  our  partrshould  pass,  in  order  to  reach  the 
sea  shore.  By  a  small  circuit  they  were  able  to 
kaeep  at  some  distance  from  the  first.  It  was  on 
fire,  and  the  negroes  were  dancing  around  it  with 
the  wild  gestures  of  demons.  Tney  we)re  com- 
piled to  pass  immediately  jn  front  of  the  other 
house.  As  thc^  approached,  they  found  that  it 
was  lighted.  Eugene  stopped  with  the  females, 
nad  Louis  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  He  ad- 
vanced to  a  window  of  the  room,  in  which  the 
light  was  burning.  All  was  still  within.  On  the 
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hearth  lay  the  corpse  of  an  infant.  Its  fractured 
skull,  ana  the  revolting  stains  upon  the  chimney 
niece,  showed  too  plainly  (he  mode  of  its  death. 
Near  the  centre  of  th^  r(»om  lay  the  corpse  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen.  '^  Poor  Maria  1 V  thought  Louis, 
as  he  recognized  his  partner  at  the  last  fete. 
Near  to  the  door  was  tbe  body  of  Maria's  father. 
He  nK>ved  "while  Louis  was  looking  into  the 
room.  He  made  an  effi>rt  to  raise  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  but  failed ;  another,  and  he  succeeded. 
He  passed  his  hand  across  his  bloody  face  to 
wipe  aw;iy  the  clotted  gore  from  his  eyes.  The 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  yet  he  struggled  to 
gain  a  view  of  the  objects  before  him.  Appa- 
rently he  succeeded,  for  lie  sunk  back  with  a 
groan,  and  nrKyved  no  more.  Louis  hastened  to 
his  companions,  and  they  reached  the  sea  shore 
in  safety. 

There  is  a  huge  cliff  in  this  part  of  St.  Domin- 
go, which  hangs  over  the  sea  with  a  small  mar- 
S'n  of  sand  between  its  base  and  the  water.  In 
e  face  of  the  rock,  Eugene  and  Louis  in  one 
of  thdr  fowling  expeditions  had  discovered  a . 
cave ;  small  at  its  entrance;  but  increasing  in 
size,  and  extending  to  some  distance  in  the  body 
of  the  rock.  In  this  cave  the  whole  party  was 
safely  concealed,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

My  tale  is  nearly  told.  Vhe  increasing  light 
disciwered  to  Eugene  several  vessels  in  view. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  nearest  of  them,  miich  proved  to  be  bound 
for  New  York. 

Eugene  and  Theresa  were  married  of  course, 
soon  after  they  reached  the  United  States.  They 
may  still  be  found,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
(rouble  to  search  tor  them,  living  in  honored  old 
age  in  one  of  the  fairest  valleys  of  our  western 
country.  B.  B. 

Ffom  the  Saturday  Evenirg  '  ntl 
HOPE. 
Hope  is  a  bright  and  boaininir  sur. 

That  1  jghis  the  wanderer  on  bis  way ; 
Id  brilliance  fJittVing  from  afar, 

Joy  emanates  from  cvVy  ray ; 
It  cheers' and  guides  bis  lonely  couree. 

It  sooths  his  mind  and  luUs  bis  care;  , 
Nor  sorrow's  pang,  nor  koen  remorse. 

With  him  their  stings  envenomed  sliare. 

Hope  fiWs  his  heart  with  gratitude. 

It  wafis  on  high  to  heaven  his  prayer ! 
Hope  beams  upon  his  solitude, 

And  sheds  ito  bright  efiulgence  iliere ! 
If  launched  upon  the  billowy  deep, 

The  mountain  torrent's  foaming  rage, 
In  its  wild  course  his  bark  should  sweep. 

Still  will  its  power  his  tlioughls  engage. 

When  his  frail  tenement  of  c^y 

is  called  to  close  its  short  career, 
Hope  bids  his  troubled  spirit  say, 

"*  Dismiss  thy  cares— be  of  g<x)d  cheer." 
He  gaz  s  on  its  beams  divine, 

Fix*d  in  tbe  firmament  afar; 
Where  it  for  ever  bright  will  shine, 

The  wanderer's  goidc^hie  polar  f  tar. 
Frankfvrd.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgW^f  A, 
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LINES — ^THa  BATTLE  OF  LEXINOTON. 


Written  for  the  Ceaket. 
LINES 

Written  upon  reading  a  description  o/the  burning  of 
the,  Richmond  Theatre. 
Oh  !  why  when  beauty's  smile  is  sweetest. 
Is  sorrow's  footstep  often  fleetest  ? 
Oh  !  why  when  beauty's  smile  is  lending 
A  magic  charm  to  all  around  her, 
Is  there  a  (earful  doom  impending, 
To  snap  the  Cord  to  earth  that  bound  her  ? 
How  oil  when  man  believes  him  blest, 
When  hopes  and  joys  are  bright  before  him; 
While  sorrow's  banished  from  his  breast. 
Is  misery's  okmd  just  bursting  o'er  him ! 

Ah  me .'  it  was  a  fearllil  sight  - 
Was  witness'd  on  that  awful  night  I 
A  night  so  calm  and  so  serene 
Was  little  mete  for  such  a  scene; 
lor  there  was  youth  and  beauty  there, 
And  many  a  form  so  bright  and  fair, 
So  buoyaiu  then  with  happy  glee, 
'llle  morning  sun  no  more  should  see. 
For  suddenly  there  rose  a  cry, 
A  shout,  a  scream,  a  fearful  scream, 
And  bursting  on  the  startled  eye, 
A  lurid  flame,  a  vivid  gleam. 

Wo  to  ihe  lover  wliose  faithful  heart 
Will  burst,  if  forced  from  hi«  love  to  part ! 
I  o  sets  her  iressee  wiJdiy  flowing, 
Jie  sees  the  flame  around  her  giowing-* 
'Tis  but  to  see  his  love  expire. 
Envdoped  in  a  robe  of  fire ! 
Amid  this  >vild  and  fearful  flying. 
Amid  the  dead,  amid  the  dying. 
There  stands  a  form  like  angel  bright,* 
Gazing  upon  that  awful  sight. 
Her  snow-white  robe  is  wildly  fltrwin^,    * 
Unfettered  is  her  auburn  hair. 
Around  her  fast  the  flame  is  glowing, 
Ah  me !  must  she  too  perish  there? 
No,  no~her  form  has  caught  the  eye 
Of  oue  who  must  not  see  her  die.  • 

0!i,  see  him  now,  he's  OMdIy  rushing 
To  where  the  flame  is  wildly  gushing ! 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  love  he  flies, 
*'  Not  yet  too  late,  thank  heaven,"  he  cries; 
Then  swiftly  on,  o'er  dying  and  dead. 
His  way  through  that  house  of  fire  he  sped, 
He  heeds  not  the  Qiirne  around  him  glowiog. 
But  his  ample  cloak  o'er  his  burthen  throwing. 
He  bears  her  on  with  a  step  as  light 
As  ever  trod  through  a  festal  night. 
And  are  they  safe?  Alas !  alas!  oh  why 
Bursts  that  thrilling  deaili-like  cry  ? 
Ah,  see!  the  way  t|^rough  which  they  came 
la  now  one  glowiug  sheet  of  flame ! 
And  there  they  stan(^  and  wi;h  mute  despair 
itxzc  on  the  fire's  fearful  glare  I 
No  aid  18  there,  no  help  is  nigh. 
Lover  and  lady  both  must  die .' 


•  Mi«8  Conycrs,  the  pride  of  Richmond,  and  upon  the 
eve  of  her  marriage  with  Lieut.  Gibbon,  who  also  perhihed 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  retcue  her  from  the  flames. 


The  lady  knelt,  but  her  prayer  to  heaven 
Was  scarcely  said,  ere  her  sool  was  given 
To  Him  who  formed  the  fairy  flower, 
A  nd  who  snatch'd  it  off  b  that  awful  hour ! 
There  was  heard  no  shriek,  and  scarce  a  groan 
Told  of  the  death  of  that  lovely  one; 
And  her  lover  too,  in  his  manly  pride. 
Was  wedded  by  death  to  his  lovely  bride ! 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
THB  BATTLB   OF  I.BXINGT05r. 

In  the  summer  of  1829  I  visited  Boston,  in 
company  with  aiew  of  my  friends;  one  of  them 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Boston  and  its  vicinity  was  highly  useful  to 
us  who  Were  stran|;ers,  as  were  his  coinpany  and 
conversation  pleasmgfljod  instructive.  We  spent 
ahout  three  weeks  Uiere;  and  during  that  time 
we  made  several  very  pleasant  excursions  to 
the  nei^boring  towns  and  villages.  Among 
others  we  visited  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Lexington  is  about  eleven  mUes  distant  from 
Boston,  m  a-  north-west  direction.  The  village 
itself,  containing  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  plea- 
santly situated  j  but  the  chief  ^attraction  which 
it  presents  to  visiters  is,  its  being  (he  spot  upon 
which  was  spilt  the  first  blood  in  that  great  strug- 

Sle  of  freedoita  with  tyranny,  which  resulted  m 
le  independence  of  these  United  States.  We 
stopped  nere  a  considerable  space  of  time,  to  see 
and  take  a  sketch  of  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  battle  with  the  British  tro^,  which  here 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  April.  1T75.  The  monu- 
ment is  plain  and  simple;  but  the  view  of  itjlead-* 
ing  to  reflection  on  the  event  it  conunemorates, 
is  calculated  to  excite,  in  the  breast  of  an  Ame- 
rican, feelings  of  glory,  gratitude,  axnl  joy. 

He  calls  to  mind  the  many  insults  and  injuries, 
the  oppressive  taxes  and  grievous  burdens,  im- 
posed upon  his  ancestors  by  their  mother  coun- 
try. He  sees  them  despismg  and  refusing  the 
luxuries  which  render  ufe  agreeable  and  plea- 
sant—preferring  to  live  on  simple  fare,  and  dress 
in  mean  attire,  rather  than  suomit  to  the  unjust 
demands  of  their  oppressors.  He  sees  the  army 
marching  towards  them,  to  wrench  from  them 
those  means  of  defence  wnich  they  had  with  care 
laid  up  for  a  time  of  need*  He  sees  the  small  but 
noble  band  of  patriotic  spirits— aged  sires  and 
sprightly  youths.  Here  stood^  they  firm;  and' 
here  they  reserved  to  meet  their  enemies  and 
drive  them  back,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  And 
now  the  hostile  legion  approaches.  Its  nauofaty 
leader  thinkings-mistaken  man !— that  they, like 
coward  slaves,  his  mandates  will  obey,  rides  for- 
ward, and  with  an  imperious  voice  tells  them 
that  they  are  rebels;  and  commands  them  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  to  disperse.  They 
heed  him  not ;  and  he,  enraged,  oraers  his  mer- 
cenary troops  to  bespn  the  attack— to  hew  them 
down.  On  they  rush ;  but  our  little  band  firmly 
maintains  its  ground,  and  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  Now  they  join  in  deadly  conflict  Heaven 
protect  the  right !— ^Much  blood  is  spilt,  and 
many  a  death-blow  is  diealt  But  see,  they  jaeld ! 
Oh,  heaven !  our  party  jields.  Overpowered  by 
numbers  they  fall  back,  step  by  step  contending. 
And  now  they  have  reacl^  the  bridge.  The 
object  for  which  they  have  contended  is  in  view. 
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Here  tihey  stop.  iSee!  they  tarn  upon  their  par- 
Boers,  mnid  tell  them  they  shall  go  no  further 
and  see*  too,  (here  come  their  brethren  to  assist 
them.  Now  affsin  they  join  in  conflict:  and 
look!  the  hostile  army  turns  and  flees.  Our 
countrymen  pursue,  and  drive  them  back  to 
whence  they  came.  One  long,  loud  shout— the 
victory  is  ours! 

Now  comes  the  sad  and  mournful  task  of  con- 
sogning  to  their  graves  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  this  severe  and  glorious  struggle.  They 
duff  one  grave— they  made  it  deep  and  wide — 
ana  placed  them  in  it,  and  over  it  raised  this 
mound,  "nieir  sons  ha?e  raised  this  simple 
monument  to  commemorate  their  names. 

The  battle  of  L^ngton,  though  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it,  was  not  larse :  mough  rivers  of 
blood  were  not  spilt,  thou^  hundreds  of  souls 
-were  not  hurried  by  it  unprepared  into  eternity, 
and  hundreds  of  widows  and  orptians  left  to 
mourn  their  loss  and  though,  on  this  account, 
it  mav  not  be  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  military 
nnaak,  as  a  brilliant  and  remarkable  achieire- 
roent^  was  productiveof  important  consequences. 
Hie  munediate  cause  which  led  to  the  engage- 
ment was,  as  has  been  abeady  hinted,  an  attempt 
QD  the  part  of  the  British  troops  to  take  posses- 
sioa  of  sbme  military  stores,  which  the  colonists 
had  laid  up  at  Concord.  The  oppressive  acts  of 
the  mother  country  had  already  entirely  alien- 
ated tiieir  afiections ;  and  now,  when  it  appeared 
to  be  the  design  of  the  British  to  deprive  tnem  of 
the  means  of  defence,  which  they  had  with  care 
and  difficult  provided,  they  resolved  that  they 
would  no  longer  submit  in  silence,  and  deter- 
mined to  resist.  Accordingly,  when  the  British 
troops  arrived  at  Lexington,  tney  found  a  small 
party  of  men,  about  seventy  in  number,  drawn 
np  across  the  road,  and  prepared  to  resist  their 
passage.  Thinking  that  the  sight  of  overwhelm- 
mff  numbers,  or  his  mere  command,  would  be 
simcient  to  frighten  them  (wm  their  position,  the 
British  leader  cndered  them  to  disperse.  Tney 
maintained  their  ground;  and  the  soldiers  fired 
upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  AAer  a  considerable  resistance,  the 
colooists  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers, and  fled  in  disorder.  The  British  army 
pursued  their  march  to  Concord.  But  when 
tb^  reached  the  bridge  thrown  across  a  small 
stream  at  the  entrance  of  that  town^  they  found 
that  the  cdonists  had  rallied  and'gained  posses- 
skmof  the  bridge.  All  attempts  to  dislodse  them 
and  pass  the  Inidffe,  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
they  were  obligefTto  retreat  The  little  band 
of  patriots  who  had  so  bravely  withstood  their 
attack,  hung  on  their  rear  and  severel};  harassed 
them.  Nor  was  this  all.  From  b^ind  every 
ham  and  every  fence  along  the  road,  the  people 
fifed  upon  them  as  they  passed,  and  thinned  their 
ranks.  When  they  reached  Boston,  they  found 
their  number  considerably  diminished.  They 
who  survived  were  brow-beaten  and  ashamed. 

Such  was  the  first  battle  fought  in  the  Ameri- 
can RevolutifMi.  The  success  with  which  it  was 
attended,  aroused  the  energies  of  the  people, 
made  them  feel  their  strength,  and  to  resohre 
no  longer  to  submit  to  oppression.  The  battle 
of  Bodker  Hill  soon  foUowed ;  in  whiph  the  Ame- 
ricans, thou^  repulsed,  were  not  defeated,  and 


the  advantage  of  the  British  was  most  deariy 
purchased.  A  spirit  of  patriotism  was  enkindled 
throuffh  all  the  land.  The  people  saw  and  felt 
that  they  were  able  to  resist;  and  they  resolved 
that  they  would  not  live  slaves.  The  result  of 
their  resistance  is  well  known;  the  wisdom  of 
their  resolution  needs  no  better  proof  than  the 
present  prosperous  state  of  that  country  for 
which  they  fought  and  bled. 

Who  that  considers  tlie  circumstances  con- 
nected with  our  revolution  and  our  country,  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  and 
Omniscient  Grod,  ovemiling  and  directing  the 
affiiirs  of  the  world,  and  raisins,  as  it  were,  a 
mighty  empire  in  the  midst  of  toe  wilderness  ? 
He  suffered  our  forefathers  to  be  oppressed  in 
their  native  land,  that  they  might  flee  to  this  for 
safety  and  repose.  Here  they  imbibed  or  che- 
rished those  principles  of  republicanism  and  in- 
dependence, for  which  they  long  contended,  and 
which  their  posterity  enjoy.  Again  Ahnighty 
God  suffered  them  to  be  oppressed  and  borne 
down  by  ffrievoos  burdens,  imposed  by  Great 
Britain,  wnose  heart  he  suffered  to  become  har- 
dened'as  he  did  that  of  Pharaoh  of  old;  and  as 
hcled  the  children  of  Israel  out  from  Pharaoh's 
bondage,  so  was  he  with  our  forefathers,  and  de- 
livered tnem  from  their  oppressors.  When  their 
burdens  became  too  grievous  lon^r  to  be  en- 
dured, he  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. And  when  at  length  force  was  used  to 
compel  them  to  obedience,  then  was  he  witli 
them.  He  presided  over  their  councils.  Ho 
assisted  them  in  thdr  first  battle,  that  they  might 
by  their  success  be  inspired  with  courage  to  re- 
sist all  future  attacks.  Through  every  staffe  of 
the  revolution,  and  in  all  our  transactions  subse- 
quent to  that  great  event,  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God  have  been  oiur  chief  ?.id  and 
support  He  has  made  our  country  what  it  now 
is,  a  great  and  wide  spreading  empire,  prosper- 
ous at  home  and  respected  abroad.  To  him  are 
we  indebted  for  all  our  blessings,  and  to  him  is 
our  praise  and  gratitude  due.  May  he  contiDue 
to  proper  our  country ;  to  preserve  it  from  dis- 
cardf  anarchv,  and  confusion ;  and  may  the  peo- 
ple strive  to  become  worthy  of  his  blessing. 

/.  F. 
—     m 

In  his  last  moments.  Sir  John  Mason  thus  ad- 
dressed the  family:  **Lio,  I  have  1  i ved  to  see  five 
Princes,  and  have  been  privy  counceUor  to  four 
of  them.  1  have  seen  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  foreign  parts;  and  I  have  been  present 
in  most  State  transactions  for  thirty  years  at 
home.  After  so  much  experience,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  seriousness  is  the^j^reatest  wisdom ;  tem- 
perance the  "best  physician ;  and  a  good  con- 
science the  best  estate ;  and  were  I  to  live  again, 
I  wouJd  change  the  court  for  a  cloister,  my  pri- 
vy councellors  bustle  for  the  retirement  of  a 
hermit;  and  my  whole  life  in  the  palace,  for  an 
hour's  ei\iovment  of  Grod  in  my  closet.  AU 
things  now  forsake  me,  except  my  God,  my  du- 
ty, aSd  my  prayers.      _ 

The  malicious  censures  of  our  enemies  if  we 
make  a  right  use  of  them,  may  prove  of  greater 
advanta^  to  us  than  the  civilities  and  £tteries 
of  our  friends.  .     .^,^t\tt^ 
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From  the  Religious  SonTenir,  1833. 
PARENTAL  REGARD. 

lament  not  thus— *tis  selfish  to  repine 
That  God  recalls  the  treasure  he  hath  eireii. 

Bather  rejoice  that  one  sweet  babe  ofthijie 
Now  triumphs  with  the  glorious  hosts  ofheaTen. 

G«ntly.  most  gently,  the  afflictive  rod 
Is  laid  upon  thee— thou  wilt  shortly  see. 

And  humbly  own.  He  is  a  gracious  God 
Who  hath  in  loving  kindness  chastened  thee. 

For  what  he  doih,  although  thon  knowest  not  now, 

Yet  thou  sbalt  know  hereafter—deep  in  dust. 
With  holy  resignation  learn  to  bow. 

And  own  His  dealings  merclAil  as  just. 

• 
He  hath  called  thy  happy  infant's  soul 

From  a  bleak  world,  where  sin  and  8ori4»«r  re)gn« 
Where  strong  temptation's  stormy  hiOowsioll, 
Seldom,  alas,  assailing  us  in  vain. 

Beyond  the  tiialsofthis  wintry  clime, 
Kre  yet  life's  thorny  patlis  his  .eet  bath  trod. 

His  joydus  spirit,  yet  unstained  by  crime. 
Is  borne  in  triumph  to  the  throne  of  God. 

And  wouldst  thou  the  sweeC  seraph's  flight  restrain 
Fromtliose  pure  realms  of  never  fading  bliss. 

Where  God  the  Father,  God  the  Saviour  reign. 
To  bind  him  down  to  such  a  world  as  iliis  f 

Pf  such  Christ  forms  his  kingdoms— oh  believe 
The  blessed  truth  his  hallowed  lips  declared, 

*'  Ear  hath  not  heard,"  nor  hath  tlie  heart  conceived, 
Wliat  God  for  those  he  loveth  hath  prepared ! 

Then  j-idd  submission  to  the  sovereign  will 

Of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  kiss  the  rod- 
Commune  with  thine  own  spirit,  and  be  still .' 
AHd  know  that  he  is  God— a  faithful  God. 

Aye,  bend  in  gratitudeito  heaveii's  beliest, 
For  not  e'en  in  the  joyful  hour  w  hen  thou 

Didst  clasp  first  to  thy  maternal  bro  st, 
Hadst  thou  such  cause  for  thankfulness  as  now. 

Then  with  unwavering  faith  to  earth  entrust 
The  faded  relks  of  this  lovely  flower. 

Assured  that  e'en  this  perishable  dost. 
Now  sown  in  weakness,  shall  bo  raised  in  p<»wer. 

In  this,  the  Christian's  blessed  hope,  resign 
To  God  the  treasure  by  his  mercy  given. 
And  bless  his  name  that  one  sweet  babe  of  thine. 
Is  now  a  glorious  habitant  of  heaven. 
Js'rufporty  III  S.  S.  C. 

PARTiE8.~The  following  is  in  the  life  and 
times  of  Frederick  Reynold : 

"  Through  life,  I  have  observed  that  there  is 
no  superfluous  cirility  that  brings  more  dissatis- 
faction to  its  donor  than  parties  ;  those  that  arc 
not  invited  become  his  enemies,  while  those  that 
are^  receive  the  intended  compliment  only  as 
their  due,  and  depart  ridiculing  the  inadequacy 
of  his  efforts. 

**  It  is  even  worse  with  those  who  are  concern- 
ed in  a  political  party.  They  make  substantial 
enemies,  who  never  forget  them,  and  acquire 
friends— who  wiU  always  forget— to  remember 
them." 


Written  for  the  Gasket. 

First  and  I^ast  Ticket. 

From  ike  ftumuBcript  of  a  Condemned  Cximinal, 

*'  Curse  the  ticket,"  was  my  first  exclamatioD 
on  leaving  a  lottery  office,  into  which  1  had  en- 
tered to  learn  the  fate  of  my  fir$t  ticket.  Would 
that  it  had  been  the  last !  would  that  in  cursing 
I  had  forsaken  them  entirely !  Had  I  done  so, 
now,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have  been  here;  my 
loying  and  lovely  wife,  mv  angelic  Amanda,  ana 
my  j)rattling  David,  would  not  have  been  monl- 
denng  in  the  chamal  house.  I  might  have  en- 
joyed perfect  bliss,  have  been  unstained  by  the 
blood  of  my  fellow  creatures.  Oh !  well  may  f 
curse  the  ticket — even  a  death  curse. 

My  first  ticket  was  a  blank.  Lwas  persuaded 
by  a  friend  to  buy  il,  who  tempted  me  b^  holding^ 
up  to  view  the  glitterinff  prize,  and  exciting  my* 
hopes  of  obtaining  it.  i  was  not  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  my  purchase,  although  a  curse  in- 
vohmtarilv  burst  from  mv  lips  when  I  first  learnt 
it.  I  hardly  thought  oC  drawing  a  higher  prize, 
yet  the  possibility  of  being  so  fortunate,  kept  my 
mind  in  a  constant,  burning  excitement.  1  was 
a  young  man  tiien,  and  could  ill  afibrd  to  lose 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  However,  I  comforted  my- 
self with  the  reflection,  that  experience  must  be 
paid  for.  I  also  made  a  solemn  resolve,  never 
to  be  guilty  of  such  a  foolish  act  again.  I  kept 
this  resolution  tmbroken  for  the  space  of  six 
months :  yet "  try  again^  you  may  be  more  for' 
tuniUe.**  It  was  the  whisperings  of  my  evil  ge* 
nius.  I  obeyed  it  I  bought— drew— and  was 
unsuccessful.  Previous  to  this  time,  I  was.  in 
good  circumstances;  and  having  every  pro6i)ect 
of  doing  well  in  this  sublunary  world,!  solicited 
the  hand  of  a  Miss  Amanda  Berton,  a  young 
lady  who  long  had  possessed  the  tender  affec- 
tions of  my  heart  She  was  one— no,  I  will  not, 
cannot  speak  of  her  as  she  was.  Enough  will  be 
said,  when  I  say,  she  granted  my  petition,  and 
soon  we  had  our  vows  made  obligatory  at  the 
hjrrnenial  altar., I  was  much  elated  with  my  suc- 
cess, and  my  happiness  seemed  consummated. 
It  was  in  this  febcitous  state  that  I  spumed  with 
contempt  the  repeated  and  almost  extorting  so- 
licitations, to  try  once  more  my  fate  in  the  hap- 
hazard of  a  lottery  ticket.  But  the  sweet  smiles 
of  my  lovely  Amanda— the  delightful  pleasures 
of  my  domestic  fireside— nor  the  warning  voice 
of  my  past  ex^rience,  could  finally  deter  me 
from  again  trying  my  fortune.  One  evening  I 
left  my  home,  with  tlie  intention  of  visitinff  a 
friend,  and  of  returning  in  about  an  hour.  My 
path  to  my  niend  s  house  was  past  a  lottery 
office.  It  was  brtlliantlv  lighted  up,  and  in  the 
window  were  temptingly  displayed  schemes  of 
chance  and  invitations  to  purchasers.  As  I 
passed  by  the  office  window,  my  eye  cau^t  ttie 
following,  in  illuminated  letters  and  figures : — 
"  110,000  prize  will  be  heard  from  to-night- 
Tickets  ^."  I  hesitated  a  moment,  then  walk- 
ed on.  **  Who  knows  but  I  miffhtget  it,"  intern- 
ally said  i.  I  stopped,  turned  aTOut,  still  hesi- 
tating. '*  Trv  a^in,"  I  heard ;  and  retracing 
my  steps,  ana  wOh  trembling  limbs  entered  the 
office.  There  I  found  many  of  my  old  associates, 
Swiftly  passiBff  arotmd  the  lull  bowls.  It  was  not 
long  Wfore  f  w^.^^w^^^^^^ket.  to 
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pay  the  sum  denmncled,  and  try  my  luck.  I  did 
8o>  and  was  for  one  time  out  or  many,  fortunate. 
I  left  the  offioe  that  evening  one  thousand  dollars 
better  off  than  when  I  entered.  But  wherefore? 
For  home?  No— for  a  tavern!  All  went  fw  a 
treat.  At  midnifiht  I  returned  home  to  my 
anxious  and  sleepless  wif<?,in  a  state  of  tnioa^o- 
tiofu  This  was  her  first  experience.  *  ,  * 
A  week  passed,  and  Amanda  began  to  smile 
asain.  The  excitement  I  was  in  that  niffbt,  she 
aSbnitted  as  an  excuse  for  my  conduct.  But  she 
tenderiy  advised  me— nay,  in  her  prayers,  in  the 
stillness  of  our  chamber,  she  implored  God  to 
have  me  in  his  keeping,  to  preserve  me  from 
temptation.  A  guilty  conscience  goaded  me, 
and  once  more  I  resolved  to  shun  the  lotteiy  of- 

.fice.  My  wife  was  herself  again.  Months 
passed  away;  a  charge  was  introduced  to  my 
keepioff"— a  holy  <;haree.  I  was  presented  wim 
a  BOO.  He  took  his  father's  name.  Thank  God ! 
Be  will  not  bear  his  sorrows— his  shame  I  Itwas 
then  that  I  was  happy  as  >raan  could  needs  be. 
Business  prospered;  I  .enjeyed  good  healthy  and 
was  blessed  with  a  home  where  all  was  peace.  I 
said  i  waf  happy;  i  was  at  times.  But  there 
was  a  secret  thirst  within  me  for  riches-— for  the 

.  filthy  lucre  of  the  world ;  and  yet  I  was  not  ava- 
ricioos,  nor  was  I  parsimonious.  But  the  desire 
had  been  awakened ;  the  hope— deluded  hope-- 
bad  been  encouraged,  that  by  venturing  httle, 
much  might  be  had;  and  throughout  my  lottery 
gambling,  a  burning  thought  of  ffain--of  gain  by 
Eyttenes—agitated  my  mind  by  day  and  by  ni^t 
In  the  dav  time,  when  pursuing  my  occupation, 
the  thought  that  by  venturing  a  few  dollars  1 
might  render  myself  independent  of  labor— to 
allow  me  to  hve  at  ease— was  first  in  my  mind. 
I  strove  to  banish  such  unholy  desires,  but  they 
haunted  me  like  an  evil  spirit. 

About  eighteen  months  after  taking  my  oath, 
a  grand  scheme  was  advertised  to  be  drawn 
in  my  own  village,  at  a  day  cot  far  distant  I 
felt  a  strong  propensity  to  Uy  my  luck  again.  I 
was  importuned  by  fnends  to  buy  tickets,  the 
scheme  was  so  grsjid,  the  chance  of  success  so 
great ;  but  I. thought  of  the  oath  I  had  taken, and 
was  firm  and  resmute  io  my  denial.  The  day  of 
drawing  drew  nigh.  The  vender  who  sold  me 
the  prize  urged  me  to  take  a  few  tickets;  I  was 
also  importuned  by  others  to  buy,  even  in  the 
presence  of  my  wife.  But  I  resisted.  She  was 
silent,  she  said  not  a  word ;  she  knew  my  oath 
was  piedged ;  she  knew  that  i  remembered  it, 
and  she  lutd  confidence  in  my  keeping  it  sacred. 
She  only  gave  a  glance  of  pleasure,  it  may  be 
triumph,  as  she  heard  me  refuse  my  friends^  in- 
vitations. That  night  I  dreamed  tnat  a  certain 
number  would  be  a  fortunate  one ;  I  purchased 
it,  and  it  came  out  to  be  the  high  prize.  When 
I  arose  in  the  mcnrmnff,  my  finraiess  was  a  little 
shaken.  It  was  the  day  o(  drawing.  A  friend 
came  into  my  store  in  the  forenoon,  and  showed 
me  a  number  of  tickets;  and  amonff  these,  the 
number  of  my  dream  I  He  offered  them  to  me ; 
I  forgot  myself;  I  mocked  my  God — I  broke  my 
oath!  I  did  not  stay  in  the  house  at  noon  any 
longer  than  to  hurry  through  with  dinner;  My 
wile's  presence  was  a  burden  to  me ;  her  happy 
smiles  discomfitted  me,  and  her  cheerful  tones 
went  to  my  heart  like  a  reproach.    From  that 


day  her  presence  was  a  curse  to  me;  not  that  I 
loved  her  less,  nor  that  she  had  changed— but 
how  could  I  stand  before  her,peijured  as  I  was. 
and  she  not  doubting  my  innocence ;  how  coula 
I,  without  feeling  the  keenest  pangs  of  remorse? 
A  thousand  times  that  forenoon  did  1  resolve  to 
seek  my  friend  and  return  him  the  ticket,  and  as 
often  break  them.  Conscience  smote  heavily. 
But  the  prize,  thought  I,  will  check  it.  Fool  that 
}  was.  to  think  that  paltry  jgold  would  reconcile 
an  offended  God — ^would  buy  off  punishment! 
The  lottery  was  drawn  that  afternoon.  That 
evening  I  sat  alone  with  my  wife  in  her  room. 
She  talked  of  the  fdlly  of  men,  in  not  being  con- 
tented with  what  they  possessed,  and  for  being 
ever  in  searoh  of  more.  ^How  many  hearts  have 
been  agitated,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch* 
ibiB  evening,  in  hopes  of  drawing  a  prize,"  saia 
she.  What  couldl  do?  I  was  ttere,  and  had  to 
listen,  although  each  word  seemed  like  a  burn- 
ing coal  at  my  heart.  She  continued,  *^  and  how 
manybave  spent  that  which  should  have  eone 
for  bread  and  clothing  for  their  fiLmilies— and  for 
what?  A  piece  «f  colored  paper!  And  think 
you,  my  husband,  there  has  been  no  vows  violat- 
ed—no oaths  broken  this  aftemocQ?"  Heavens, 
how  this  tortured  me !  I  made  no  answer,and 
she  proceeded,  ^  if  there  are  any  such,  and  if 
they  nave  been  unfortanate,  how  keen  must  be 
their  disappointment,  and  how  doubly  keen  their 
remorse !  Are  you  not,  David^  better  pleased 
with  not  buying  tickets — allowing  you  had  not 
pledged  your  oath  to  touch  not,  kindle  not,  the 
iorbKlden  thing^than  you  would  have  been, had 
you  purohased  money  by  it?"  Thus  did  Aman- 
da talk  to  meuas  though  I  was  as  pure  and  guilt- 
less as  herself.  Innocent  one !  She  knew  not, 
that  that  very  moment,  her  words  were  like 
daggers  to  my  heart— that  at  every  motion  of  her 
lips  my  soul  withered  in  agony ;  she  knew  not 
that  my  pocketbook  was  crammed  with  the 
tickets— d/hfiA;  Hckete!  And  when  she  poured 
out  hSr  soul  in  prayer  that  night,  she  knew  not 
that  he  for  whom  she  so  devoimy  prayed,  dared 
not  to  listen  to  her  words,  but  shut  his  ears.  So 
itwas.    *  ♦  *       '    ♦  *  « 

''  Doy  my  dear  husband,  stay  at  home  otm  even- 
ing this  week !  you  shall  read  to  me,  or  1  will 
read  to  you ;  come,  keep  me  company  this^even- 
ing.  Thus  spoke  my  wife  as  she  took  me'afiec- 
tionately  by  the  arm  one  evening,  a  tear  at  the 
same  time  filling  h^r  eye.  Brute  that  I  was !  I 
shook  her  off  repulsively,  scaroely  deigning  her 
a  reply  as  I  went  out.  I  was  an  alt^ed  man; 
my  innocence  had  departed  from  me ;  1  had  per- 
jwred  myself.  Having  once  broken  my  oath,  1 
still  continued  to  break  it  Not  a  lottery  was 
drawn  but  I  had  some  chance  in  it.  Hi  luck  at- 
tended me— blanks,  blanks  were  my  portion. 
Still  I  kept  on.  Most  of  my  hours  were  spent 
in  lottery  houses;  I  neglected  my  business; 
debts  accumulated;  want  came  upon  me;  and 
I  had  nothing  to  satisfy  them  with  but  a  hope--^ 
hope  that  at  the  next  arawing  I  should  be  lucky. 
As  cares  increased,  I  went  to  the  tavern  for  re- 
Uef.  Remorse  gnawed  at  my  heait  like  a  worm. 
It  had  drank  up  all  my  happiness.  When  I 
broke  my  oath,  I  thought  gold  would  stiU  my 
conscience.  Gold  I  had  none,  so  I  attempted  to 
ease  it  by  strong  drink.    Hum  Iji^]^^  fi^y  tender 
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fedingi,  my  better  nature;  but  it  only  added  to 
the  q&ocbiess  fire  tiiat  was  raging  at  ray  heart 
It  was  not  tmoominon  for  me  at  this  stage,  to  get 
iatoisicated  every  niefat  Oft  have  I  staggei^ 
home  to  my  patient,  dying  Amanda— for  my  coi)- 
duct  was  making  sad  inroads  upon  a  constitution 
naturally  d^kate^and  without  a  shadow  of  cause 
began  abusing  her.  Merciful  God,  forgive  me. 
Even  while  she  f^as  on  her  knees  at  prayer— 
praying /or  wte!  What  insult  and  misery  has 
that  woman  not  endured!  and  all  brought  on  by 
me,  her  husband,  her  protector!  About  this 
time  our  child  died.  I  dare  not .  think  of  his 
deftth,  bow  it  was  brought  on !  The  poor  child 
miglU  have  lived  lonffer-^-perhaps  be  might— 
but  he  comnlained  of  bemg  cold,  for  want  of, 
clothes ;  ana  sometimes  bis  cry  for  bread  was 
vain.  It  was  a  great  shock  ta  my  wife ;  and  her 
gradual  failing,  day  by  day,  sobered  me  and 
made  me  thoughtful,  fiut  what  had  I  to  do  with 
rg^Zec(ion?  The  past  was  made  up  of  sharp  points, 
and  wben  1  turned  to  it  1  was  pieroed ;  and  the 
fntnre-^ta!  ha!  what,  what  could  I  onlic^paie.' 
What  was  then  k  store  for  me  ?  So  I  closed  my 
ears,  shut  my  heart  to  the  starving  condition  of 
AfOHUoda,  and  became— a  brute  again!     *    * 

It  was  in  the  ^eninff  of  a  midsaimmer  cloudy 
day.  that  I  sallied  forth  from.my  boardifig  hovel 
to  shame  and  sin,  to  learn  the  &te  of  my  laH 
ticket  The  woman  with  whom  I  boarded  was 
clamorous  for  payment  That  ni^  I  tdd  her 
I  expected  to  realize  something.  Tliis  was  my 
last  ticket  To  obtain  which,!  had  to  dispose 
of  a  Bt&ie,  which  belonged 
Amanda,  and  which  was  t 

mother.    It  was  the  last  thinff    

once  hers.  One  by  one  had  I  disposed  of  what 
few  thin^  were  left  at  her  decease,  to  gratify 
my  passion  for  drinking  and  gambling.  I  had 
lost  all  compunctions  or  shame.  My  wife  had 
been  dead  for  two  years.  During  her  life,  for 
her  sake  1  was  not  entirely  shunned ;  for  her 
sake,  some  respect  was  shown  me.  But' when 
she  was  taken  away,  and  when  her  friends^— for 
friends /had  none— saw  that  I  did  not  reform, 
they  abandoned  me  to  my  fate,  and  I  truly  be- 
came an  outcast — an  outcast  from  the  society  of 
the  virtuous.  I  blame  none,  the  fault  alone  was 
mine^  I  was  advised,  admonished,  and  urged  by 
all  that  was  dear  in  life,  by  the  prayer  of  my 
dying  Amanda,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  un- 
ending eternity  m  bliss  or  wo.  to  restrain  my 
vicious  propensities,  and  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
upright  virtue.  But  I  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  1  would 
not  hear;  I  lauded  them  to  scorn.  So  they  left 
me  to  my  stubbornness. 

The  ticket  I  now  had  was  to  seal  my  fate.  I 
had  fasted  more  than  a  day,  to  obtain  ttie  means 
to  purchase  it ;  nay,  I  had  even  stinted  my  pro- 
pensity to  drink,  that  the  stronger  and  more 
fiendish  passion  m  ffamUing  might  be  gratified. 
Well,  I  went  to  thelottery  office,  and  called  for 
the  prize  list  At  a  glancel  saw  my  hopes  were 
frustrated ;  and  crushing  the  list  convulsively  in 
my  hand,  I  muttered  a  deep  oath,  and  walked 
out  of  the  office.  That  ticket  indeed  sealed  my 
fate.  *^  The  woiid  owes  me  a  living,  and  a  liv- 
ing I  will  have;*'  I  said  to  myself,  as  1  turned 
away  with  despairing  heart,  and  walked  up  the 
street .  My  mind  was  suddenly  made  up  to  a 


strong  purpose,  ^^l^ere  it  money,"  I  said^be* 
tween  my  teeth,  as  I  sauntered  along,  meditat- 
ing some  desperate  deed.  1  knew  not  the  time 
of  night;  it  was  late,  however,  for  the  faintest 
glimmerings  of  a  candle  could  not  be  seen,  when 
a  man  brusned  by  roe.  As  he  passed  I  saw  it 
was  the  venderof  the  tickets— the  man  who  sold 
me  the  ^H  and  lati  ticket !— the  man  to  whom 
1  had  paid  dollar  after  dolkr  until  all  was  gone. 
As  he  had  a  trunk  in  his  hand,  the  thought  pre- 
sented itself,  that  as  he  had  received  firom  me, 
even  to  the  last  farthing,  I  should  be  justifiable 
in  compelling  him  to  return  at  least  part— I 
should,  oy  alTmeans,  make  him  give  me  enough 
to  relieve  my  miseiy,  to  keep  me  from  starving. 
Such  were  my  inconsistent  cogitations,  as  I  slow- 
ly  followed  after  him.  Before  reaching  his  home,^ 
he  had  to  pass  over  a  lonely  space  where  there' 
were  no  houses,  and  at  that  time  as  silent  as 
eternity.  He  had  cone  over  about  half  this 
space,  idien  I  stepped  quicklv  and  warily  bebind 
kim;  and  grasping  with  one  hand  his  collar,  and 
with  the  other  the  trunk,  in  a  gruff  tone  demand* 
ed  his  money.  The  worn  were  scarcely  utter- 
ed, when  I  was  grappled  by  the  throat  He  was 
a  stioiiffman^  and  had  a  dangerous  bold!  It  pat 
forth  afl  my  strength  to  shake  off  his  grasp,  at 
the  same  time  striking  him  in  the  face  and 
breast;  but  without  avails  his  hold  was  firm. 
Finding  that  something  must  be  done,  for  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  1  could  breathe^ 
I  clasped  him  around  the  waist,  and  giving  a 
sudden  j^k,  we  both  fell ;  I  fell  underneath^  and 
hehadme  in  his  power.  I  struggled  in  vain  to 
extricate  myself.  He  still  held  me  by  the  throaty 
and  becan  to  call  aloud  for  assistance.  What 
was  to  oe  done  ?  I  had  a  jack-knife  in  my  pock* 
et,  my  left  hand  was  free,  it  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  the  hot  blood  spirted  full  in  my  face. 
His  bold  relaxed,  and  ^vinga  terrible  groan, he 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  the  agony  of  death*  I 
sprang  upon  my  feet,1J[nd  snatched  the  trunk ; 
as  I  moved  away  in  the  deep  gloom  of  night,  the 
death  rattle  in  the  throat  6f  my  victim  came  fear- 
fully to  my  ears. 

What  followed,  until  I  found  myself  chained 
in  this  dungeon,  I  knew  not;  I  have  a  faint  re- 
collection of  flyinff  from  the  spot  where  lay 
the  dyinff  man,  of  being  aroused  m  the  morning 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  of  a  court  room,  where 
were  displayed  the  trunk  found  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  a  knife  taken  from  the  breast  of  the 
person  who  was  killed,  with  my  name  on  the 
nandle.  1  have  a  more  distinct  recollection  of 
an  after  trial,  and  of  a  condemnaticni ;  and  soon, 
the  jailer  tells  me,  I  am  to  die— to  be  publicly 
executed.  I  acknowledge  the  justness  of  my 
punishment  {  I  deserve  £ath;  may  God  show 
mercy  to  one  who  showed  no  mercy- to  <me 
whose  cardinal  virtue  was  duplici^.  ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 

By  traciuff  back  the  life  of  this  condemned 
man,  we  fincT  his  present  condition  is  the  effect 
of  this  simple  cause— a  lottery  HckeL  From  this 
foolish  act,  he  was  led  to  perjury,  from  peijury 
to  intemperance,  from  intemperance  to  beggary, 
and  lastly,  firom  b^gary  to  murder.  Reader, 
shall  such  be  your  fate? 
m 

Seneca  has  veiy  elegantly  said  that  **malioe 
drinks  one  half  of  its  own  poison.*' 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  Ik^ 
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Foim  fbtt  SctQfdAy  SvosioK  Poit« 
TO  A  COMBT. 

Where  doth  thy  journey  lead,  eccentric  star! 

When  o*er  the  earth  no  longer  tboa  doit  beam  ? 
Then,  dost  thou  fly,  mid  mighty  worlds  afar. 

Of  which  num*8  mind  hath  nerer  had  a  dream  ? 
Ifso— what  are  they  ?  doth  mortality 

There  chain  the  spirit  in  her  vile  control  ? 
O,  are  they  mansions  of  the  pore  and  ftee, 

Uncloffed  with  matter ;  or  do  they  still  roll, 
Tbroucboat  the  univerBe,  no  dwelling  for  a  soul? 

Strange  child  of  Heaven !  pass  did  many  a  year, 

&e  10  thy  sUrting  post  thou  didst  return ! 
Vihut  could  detak  thee ?— By  thy  fast  career. 

Urged  headlong  Torth,  thy  fiery  train  did  hum 
Too  near,  perchance,  where  flew  some  other  world,     . 

Till  then  didst  ineet  it  with  so  dread  a  shock. 
As  made  creation  quake,  and  downward  hurled 

Xhe  ponderous,  molten,  boiling  mass  of  rock, 
Shook  fVom  its  former  seat,  as  though  for  thee  to  mock. 

Thou  art,  perhaps,  a  messenger  from  God, 
To  strike  existence  from  some  luckless  sphere ; 

To  lash  some  planet  with  thy  flaming  rod ; 
Or  be  a  beacon  of  distress  that's  near ! 

Such  wast  then  deemed  of  old.— beneath  thy  ray 
Nations  grew  pale,— dark  bodings  of  their  k>t— 

Of  death,  destruction,  and  a  bloody  day- 
Came,  like  a  whirlwind,  o^er  the  troubled  thought, 
Instilling  fears,  that  now,  afe  almost  all  forgot. 

Or  dost  thou  idly  take  thy  wcmdidus  way, 

Seardnng  Jehovah  through  the  depths  of  space:— 
Oh  I  what  a  volume  would  thy  book  display. 
That  records  of  thy  pilgrimage  cooU  trace ! 
Poor  chiM  of  clay !  how  vain  thy  vanity ! 
What  is  thy  boasted  wisdom  ?  what  is  all 
.    Thy  mental  power— thy  pioud  philosophy  ?— 
Merely  from  seas  of  truth  a  drop  to  calU— 
To  be  possessed  of  more,  forbid  by  human  thralL 

Would  I  could  with  thee  to  that  furthest  verge, 

Where  through  infinite  mazes  thou  dost  roam  !— 
Sing,  mortals !  sing,  for  me  thy  fhnVal  dirge, 

If  on  his  wing  he  made  fbr  me  a  home. 
Cleaving  the  boundless  ether,  mounting  o'er 

Ten  thousand  worlds,  all  glorious,  to  leap 
Around  th*  Almighty's  throne,  and  there  adore ! 

Humanity!  The  soul  why  wilt  thou  keep. 
Still  in  her  sepulchre,  cold,  dreary,  dark  and  deep? 

When  will  her  hcav'nly  resurrection  be. 

Rising  from  clods  of  flesh  that  wall  her  round,— 
A  thing  all  gloiious— with  wings  to  flee 

To  native  regions  fast,  and  all  unbound.' 
But  she  a  little  while  must  strive  with  grieH 

And  sunk-eyed  care;  yet  imnH>rtality 
Doth,  sunlike,  rise,  strengthening  of  hope  the  leaf, 

And  shines  aronnd,  O  Comet !  even  thee. 
To  show  the  deathless  sp'rit  yet  may  with  thee  be. 

H.G.a 

m 
A  life  of  duty  is  the  only  cheerful  Hfb— for  all  joy 
springs  from  the  aflectionB;  and  it  is  the  ffreat  law  of  Na- 
ture, that  without  good  deeds,  all  good  .affection  dies,  and 
the  heart  becomes  utterly  desolate.  The  external  world 
then  loses  all  its  beauty;  poetry  flufes  awav  from  the 
earth;  for  what  is  poetry,  but  the  reflectbn  of  all  pure  and 
sweet,  all  high  and  holy  thoughts.' 


OlflBAHIirGg* 

**A11  is  vanity  among  men,  their  joy  as  well  as  their  sor- 
row :  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  soapbubble  should  glit- 
ter with  gold,  or  wear  an  azure  tint,  than  be  overcast  with 
ckMids,  or  what  painters  of  nature  aill  a  dim  obsonrity." 

**Calumnyis  like  the  wasp  that  teases,  and  against 
which  you  must  not  attempt  to  defend  yourself,  unless  you 
are  certain  to  destroy  it;  otherwise  it  returns  to  the  duirge 
more  fbrious  than  ever.** 

*  If  you  wish  to  please  in  this  world,  vou  should  muster 
resohjtkm  sufficient  to  alk>w  yooraelTto  be  taught  many 
things  which  yon  know,  oy  persons  who  know  nothing 
about  them." 

**Love,whk:h  lives  in  storms  and  often  increases  inthe 
miOBt  of  treachery,  cannot  always  resist  the  calm  of  fidel- 
ity.^ 

*  Vices  are  mere  frequently  habits  than  they  are  paa- 


Whenitre  think  of  Bacon,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  indicated  to  the  human  mind  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  b  order  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  of 
the  sciences,  we  can  hardly  feel  admiration  ibr  those 
great  men  who  have,  socceeded  him;  such  as  Boyle, 
I/>cke,  6lc  He  lays  out  the  ground  for  them,  or  marks 
the  spots  that  are  to  be  cultivated  or  taken  possession  of, 
like  Cfisar.who,  being  master  of  the  world,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  save  awi^  kingdoms  4md  provinces  to 
his  partisans  or  to  bis  fiivontes.** 

"^Rsaysthat  he  has  been  acquainted  with  women  from 
every  country  in  Europe:  the  Italian  thinks  she  is  bek>vod 
only  when  her  lover  is  capable  of  oommittug  a  crime  for 
hen  the  English  woman,  when  he  is  ready  to  perform  a 
rash  act,  the  French  woman,  a  silly  one.** 

'"Proverbs  are  the  Hruit  of  the  experience  of  every  na- 
tion, the  good  sense  of  every  sge  reduced  to  recipes. 

'*Little  minds  triumph  over  the  errors  of  men  of  genius, 
as  the  owl  r^oices  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.** 

*'Man  posses  this  life  m  reasoning  on  the  past,  in  com- 
plaining  ol'the  present,  and  in  trembling  for  the  future.** 

*'Our  ignorance!  this  word  will  undoubtedly  shock,  for 
we  have  the  pride  of  an  ancient  people:  we  think  we 
know  every  thing,  have  exhausted  everv  thins.  Yes,  we 
have  exhausted  every  thing;  but  in  what?  In  futile  scien- 
ces, in  firivolous  arts,  in  modes,  in  luxury,  in  the  ait  of 
pleasbig  women,  and  the  relaxation  of  morals.  We  go 
through  elegant  courses  of  chemistry;  we  make  charming 
expenments,  verses,  strangers  at  home,  little  informed  oT 
any  thing  abroad;  this  is  what  we  aie— that  is  we  know 
everything  except  that  which  is  proper  for  us  to  know. 
This  assertion  will,  perhaps,  bethought  severe  or  ftlse by 
persons  who  fancy  that  we  excel  in  physics  and  the  exact 
sciences.  Butj  in  granting,  this,  is  it  the  description  or 
science  to  which  a  reflecting  man  oudit  to  devote  his 
time?  Does  not  the  study  ot  his  sociiQ  and  civil  state 
oonoem  him  more  nearly?  Ought  not  this  to  interest  him 
more  than  the  number  of  stars,  or  the  order  of  chemwal 
affinities?  It  is,  however;  the  science  of  which  we  think 
the  least.  We  ase  passk>oately  fond  of  poetry;  we  dis- 
pute seriously  about  music— that  is;  we  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  playthinn,  and  make  playthings  of  our  most  im- 
portant concerns.^ 

**Riris,  a  city  of  pleasure,  amusement.  &c,  in  which 
four-fifths  of  the  inmtbitants  die  broken-hefuted.** 

**I  have  noticed,  when  reading  the  Bible,  that,  in  i^ve- 
rol  passages,  where  mankind  are  reproached  with  crimes 
and  abominations,  the  sacred  writer  calls  them  the  chil- 
dren  of  men;  when  folly  and  weakness  are  described, 
they  ore  called  the  children  of  women.** 

Spend  your  time  in  establishing  a  good  name^ond  if 
you  desire  fortune,  lesm  contentment. 

Co9uetry  is  the  daughter  of  Gaity  and  the  mother  of 
MortiBcatKM). 

Every  thing  geU  old  and  out  of  fash»n  in  this  nether 
world— excepting  good  manners. 
m 

FoRoivEWEat.— The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive;— 
it  is  the  most  refined  snd  generous  pitch  of  virtue  human 
nature  can  arrive  at— Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind 
actfons.— cowards  have  even  fonght,  nay,  sometimes  even 
conquered;  but  a  coward  never  Jbrmve.— It  is  not  his  na- 
ture :  the  power  of  doinjf  it  flows  only  from  a  strength  and 
greatness  of  soul,  conscious  of  its  own  force  and  above  the 
little  temptations  of  resenting  every  fhiitless  attempt  to 
mtermpi  its  happines^igi^i^g^  by  \^00^  l^ 
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THB  TAMKBB  liAOSlU 

The  fbllowfaiff  icory,  eztnusted  iVom  the  forthcoming 
workor**j9  Yankee  among  Ike  Majfiers,^vnxpan»  to  he 
told  to  the  author  by  a  South  Caioliiuao  :~ 

The  Yankees,  as  I  raid  before,  are  apt  to  be  too  cute 
fbr  iM  in  every  thing  except  horse  flesh,  and  even  some- 
times in  that.  It  was  this  dav  three  years  ago.  and  on  this 
very  spot^that  I  entered  my  borse  Southron  for  a  parse  of 
two  tliousand  dollars.  He  had  won  a  like  som  the  year 
before  with  all  ease.  In  short  be  was  the  best  horse  at  that 
time  in  all  Garolina.  Tliere  were  to  be  sure  two  other 
bteses,  and  very  fine  ones  too,  entered  against  Mm ;  but 
thj^  were  no  touch  to  Southron,  and  i  was  as  snre  of 
winning  as  I  am  of  sitting  here  at  this  moment— when  who 

shookl  come  ak>nf  but  a  d d  Yankee  with  a  tin  c^rt ! 

He  had  the  shabbiest,  worst  looking  horse  you  ever  set 
eyes  on.  He  was  a  lean,  slab-sided,  crooked-legged,  rough 
haired  mjlk-and-mojassos-colored  son  ot  a  gun  as  ever 
went  on  four  lees.  He  stood  all  the  time  as  if  he  was 
asleep  in  fact,  bis  owner  called  him  Sleeps  Dmid.  In 
dtofft,  sir,  he  was  such  a  borse  as  would  not  have  brought 
twenty  dollars. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  startmc .  when  the  pedlar, 
whose  exterior  corresponded  marveUously  with  -that  of 
his  horse,  and  who  said  his  name  was  Zadook  Barker,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  intimated  a  wish  to  enter  his 
horse  ftkmg  with  the  rest 

**  Your  horse  .*"  exchumed  I—**  what,  that  sleepy  look- 
ing devil  there  ?   Yoa*d  better  enter  him  fbr  the  turkey- 


**  Not^i  you  know  on.  Mister,**  returned  the  Yankee,  with 
tome  show  of  spirit  **  To  be  sure  the  critter  k)oks  rather 
sleepy  as  he  stands,  and  on  that  account  I  odl  him  Sleepy 
David ;  but  he's  a  jo-fired  smart  horse  for  all  that  HeS 
like  a  singed  cat,  a  dam  sight  better  than  he  k>oks.  1 
should  like  tarnation  well  to  try  him  ogainst  some  of  your 
South  Garolina  bosses.  To  be  sure  1  didn't  come  all  the 
way  from  home  on  purpose;  but  as  1  was  comhig  out  this 
way  with  a  load  of  tm  and  other  notions,  I  thought  1  might 
time  it  so  as  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  fbr,  thinks 
I  to  myseIC  if  I  can  win  the  purse  and  peddle  of  my  no- 
tions at  the  same  time,  I  shall  make  a  pbguy  good  speck. 
But  I  had  to  hurry  on  like  the  nation,  to  git  here  in  sen- 
son  ;  and  that's  one  reason  my  boss  looks  so  kind  of  shab- 
^  and  out  of  kilter  this  mommg.  But  fbr  all  that  hell 
perform  like  dajrs  work  I  tell  vou.** 

Supposing  he  had  no  idea  of  running  his  horse,  and  that 
all  he  said  watf  merely  to  gratify  his  propensity  for  talking 
I  bade  him  be  gone,  and  not  trouble  me  with  his  d—— d 
Yankee  palaver. 

**  Why,  Mister,**  Mid  h^  **  this  is  a  firee  comitiy,  and  a 
man  has  a  right  to  talk,  or  let  it  alone,  jest  as  he  can  afibrd. 
Now  l*ve  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  sit  here  this  morn- 
ing in  order  to  ran  Sleepy  David  aniDst  some  of  your 
Southern  bosses.  laintaiokhig,8ir;lininainiest  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  purse  of  two  thousand  doUars,  and  1 
sboukl  like  amazinfly  to  pick  it  op.** 

**  You  talk  of  pidtmg  up  a  parte  of  two  thousand  dsUavB 
with  that  bit  ofa  carrion  of  yours!  Away  with  yoo,  and 
dont  trouble  us  any  fbrther.^  , 

**  Well,  if  I  can't  mn,  then  1  sposel  cani;  but  it^  darn- 
ed hard  any  bow  fbr  a  man  to  take  so  much  pains  as  I 
have  to  comeio  the  races,  and  tfacA  can*t  be  allowed  to 
run  arter  atL** 

**  It's  too  late  now ;  by  the  rules  of  the  course  the  horse 
should  have  been  eot«ed  yesterday;  however,  if  you*U 
plank  the  entrance  money,  perhaps  von  may  gtt  in  yet** 

1  said  this  by  way  of  felting  rid  of  the  fallow,  ha  vmg  no 
idea  he  cooM  command  a  iwth  part  of  the  sum  required. 

*"  How  much  nU^  the  entrance  money  be?**  amwing 
out  a  purse  containing  a  few  sfaiUings  in  silver  and  a  few 
pence  in  copper.  **  If  it  aint  more'n  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
or  so,  V\l  plank  it  on  the  nail" 

'^  It  is  two  hundred  dollars.** 

"Two  hundred  doUars  .***  exclaimed  the  Yankee.^**  By 
gauly.  what  a  price !  Why  they  axed  me  only  a  quarter  of 
a  dfdlar  to  see  the  elephant  and  the  whole  Caravan  in 
New  York.  Two  hundred  doUars!  Why  you  mustbe 
joking  now.  Bless  me!  my  whole  load  of  tin  ware,  boss, 
wagon  and  all  wouhfai*t  fetch  that  But,  Mister,  don't  yoo 
thmfc  I  coold  cet  in  fbr  ten  dollars  f* 

No^g  short  of  two  hundred:  and  that  must  be  paki 
» tbe  short  space  of  five  minutes.** 

We  BOW  thought  we  hMl  Ihiriy  got  rid  of  the  iaikm ; 


but  he  retained  to  the  charge,  and  asked  if  fifty  dollars 
woakln*tdo,  then  seventy-five,  then  a  hundred,  and  find- 
ing he  could  not  make  a  bargain  for  lesa  than  the  regular 
sum,  he  engaced  to  give  it,  provided  he  could  find  any  one 
to  loan  him  the  money,  fbr  which  be  ofiened  to  pawn  hb 
wagon  load  of  notions  and  Sleepy  David  to  boot  He 
asked  one,  then  another,  to  aooonunodate  him  with  the  loan 
—declaring  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  took  the  purse,  the 
money  should  be  returned,  and  he  would  give  a  doxen  of 
tin  whistles  into  the  bargain.  He,  however,  got  more 
curses  than  coppers,  until  some  wag,  who  had  plenty  of 
cash,  and  liked  to  see  the  aport  go  onjent  him  the  two 
hundred  dollars  out  of  sheer  maiioe.  Though,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  the  Yankee  hid  money  enough  about 
him,  and  was  merely  plajring  the  *possum  all  the  while. 

His  next  ol^ect  was  to  borrow  a  saddle.  Here  also,  he 
was  accommodated;  and  takmg  Sleepy  David  from  the 
tin-cart  he  acramblod  upon  his  back,  and  took  his  station 
on  the  course.  You  never  saw  a  felk>w  sit  on  a  horse  so 
awkwardly  in  all  your  life.  Every  body  saki  he  would  fall 
befbrebenad  gone  a  hundred  yards;  and  some  out  of 
compassion  urgiad  him  to  withdraw. 

**  Not  by  a  darned  aight,**  exclaimed  he,  **  why  do  you 
think  I'm  such  a  darned  fool  as  to  pay  two  hundred  dol- 
lara,  and  then  not  run  arter  all  ?** 

Others,  who  want^  to  see  the  sport,  though  it  should 
cost  some  broken  bones,  eooounu^ed  him  to  proceed— say^ 
ing,  as  they  laughed  akrad,  that  tney  had  no  doubt  but  be 
would  carry  ofli'tbe  purse. 

**  That*8  what  I  mean  to  do,**  said  hei  '*  I  haint  come 
here  fbr  nothing,  I  can  tell  you.    Wake  up  Sleepy  David,  • 
and  look  about  you;  you  must  have  your  eyes  open  to- 
dMy;  it's  no  time  to  be  snoosin  when  there  is  money  at 
stake.** 

I'be  horse,  aa  if  he  understood  what  his  master  was  say- 
ing, opened  his  eyes,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  actually 
showed  some  signs  of  life. 

The  signal  was  now  given  uy  start  Away  sprang  South* 
ron,  with  the  speed  or  ligfatning,  and  away  sprang  the 
other  Southern  horses,  leavinc  Sleepy  Dand  to  in  the 
rear,  and  the  pedlar  verging  from  ode  to  skle,  as  if  be 
was  just  ready  to  ^  ofH  The  horse  went  pawinf  along' 
with  his  tail  clinging  ckise  to  his  haunches,  and  bis  nose 
stuck  out  straight  before  him ;  and  you  never  beheld  so 
queer  a  figure  cut  by  any  man  and  horse  as  this  singular 
pair  made. 

But  they  impmred  as  they  proceeded ;  the  pedlar  sat 
more  jocky-Uke,  and  the  hone  evidently  gained  apon  the  • 
others.    But  it  wouM  not  do.    He  came  in  at  least  half  & 
mile  behind  Southron,  and  a  little  less  behind  the  otbora 

It  was  nowthought  the  Yankee  had  got  eooueh  of  the 
race,  and  wookl  withdraw  before  the  next  heat  Contrary 
to  all  expectatioii,  however,  be  persevered ;  and  even  offer- 
ed to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  issue  of  the  raoe> 

**  The  feUow*s  a  fboC**  sakl  one. . 

**  He  don*t  k  now  which  aide  his  bread  is  buttered,"  saiii 
another,  *'or  else  be  wouldn't  risk  any  more  money  at  so 
desperate  a  stake." 

^  He's  safe  enough  there,"  aaid  a  third,  **  for  he  has  na 
more  to  risk." 

Here,  however,  every  body  was  mistaken  again,  fbr  the 
pedlar  hauled  out  an  old  greasy  pocketbook,  and  planked 
the  thousand  doUars.  It  was  covered  of  course.  But  Icon* 
feas  1  now  began  to  be  staggered,  and  to  suspect  the  Yan- 
keo  was  aftter  all  more  knave  than  fboL  I  had  no  feara^ 
however,  fbr  the  purse.  Southron  was  not  a  hone  to  be 
distanced  in  one  day,  and  especially  by  such  a  miserabie 
looking  devil  as  Sleepy  David. 

^  The  second  heat  was  now  commenced;  and  if  1  hadbe> 
fore  felt  confident  in  the  entire  supenoniy  of  my  noMe 
horse  Southron,  that  soperiority  was  strengthened,  as  I 

rln  saw  him  comrog  in  ahead  of  the  rest.  I  o6o8idered 
purse  now  aa  my  own  property.  In  imagioatioo  I  had 
grasped  it,  and  was  about  putUog  it  safely  in  my  pocket, 
^hen~lo  and  bdmld !  the  pedlar's  horse.  whk:h  was  be- 
hind all  the  rest,  suddenly  shot  fbrward  as  if  the  devil 
kkked  him  on  end :  and  stretching  his  neck  like  a  crane, 
won  the  beit4>y  a  head. 

Every  body  waa  astonished.  **  That  horse  most  be  the 
devil  himself,"  said  one.  **  At  least  he  has  the  devil  to 
back  him,"  sahla  third;  **  I  was  sure  he  would  play  you 
some  Yankee  trick  before  he  bad  got  through."  Such  were 
the  observatkms  that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  Yankee  in  the  9^^  ^gi^e^ 
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J  dfttliirs ;  but  nobody  would  taka  ibc  bet.    AnJ  tt 

.._j  ¥rell  iViPV  dfdnh :  for  ar  ihe  ihini  heat.  Sleepy  David 
Dot  only  distanced  pvtry  hnnae,  but  ^Ttn  c^mo  in  a  full 
quarter  oft  mile  .ih«^d  ofi^uthroii  hinueir. 

**  There^  by  puiy  "'  said  the  Vnnkeet  as  he  diHmormied* 
••I'D  take  tli-it  [titie  purse,  if  you  itleawj^and  the  uther  cool 
thouaand  I  i  knew  weW  enough  thai  j^our  Southern  hotiei 
oouldn^t  bald  a  candle  in  Sleepv  Damd.^ 


THE  STOLEN  KISS: 

OB.  THE  Pillt.OSOPHir  O*'  MATRIMOnr. 

T\m  folio wiiijt  anecdote,  rehled  ofa  hitfhJy  re*p«Jtabk 
and  talented  eler^yman,  ntjw  preaching  within  tht;  vicinity 
of  Lyon,  Ma&4,,  la  froni  iLo  i\k'Si^iifr<?r,  publmhed  in  that 
town.  I:  a.  p  pe^rs  t  ha  t  ihis  c  I  c  rgy  nva  n  had  been  set !  ied  fur 
aome  timCi.  a^nd  kid  got  pretty  well  along  m  yenn,  when 
ha  became  <:oniicio^na  thai,  in  rtlereni;e  to  worlctly  matter*, 
tliere  yet  rtm^incd  one  thini^  needtuL  to  sive  him  thqt 
wdirbtofcb.'ErActer  which  it  was  (Jesirahle  he  should  poa- 
aeas,  and  alao  to  emhnice  if  not  to  perfect  liis  eajthly  feli- 
city, vii. :  an  help  rnjtc  ImniectiaEcIv  on  the  conceptJon 
of  thia  m)^,  he  bepo  aoxioualy  to  look  about;  but  having 
neglected  this  iijiportatit  tnatier  no  long,  u  miijht  have 
been  expected,  he  mihiboci  many  oT  tho(>4^  orange  and  un- 
acoooDtable  ocHioj^a.  mo  nee u bar  to  the  single  d Leased  of 
'either  aez,  a^ier  th«y  had  attained  aeenain  R^e ;  and  thcac 
operated  1i>  hu  disad vantage  in  surh  wlte,  that  he  f^und 
it  eztremeli'  difficult  to  select  one  at  whose  side  he  thought 
be  could,  wiihout  aiiy  "  fearful  fbrebqfflhji*,*'  ifiand  before 
the  akar  of  Hymen- 

Now  it  become  known  to  the  damaelfl  round  about  here 

how  Mr wad  then  circuinKiaticed,  and  many  there 

were  who  wohild  fain  have  relieved  hia  embarnusment. 
Some  joined  hid  duir^h;  and  m:iny  m^re  were  seen  to 
blnah  uke  the  f\rA  mee  of  summer^  if,  in  the  pra«re89  of 
htadiapeiisatjiun  from  the  pulpit,  he  should  druppie  eye 
toward  tbe  pew  Lu  Yvhicb  they  were  aeatcd— though  of 
oowae  they  dare  not  aeknow  ledge  even  to  thernwlvefl  any 
thiny  In  [wrttcular.  because  of  ihe  gn»t  doubt  relative  to 
the  vice  vctaaeyTtbe  coae, 

Bat  to  make  a  short  story  sliorter:-'TmTellifl^  into 

town  one  night  about  duak,  panjiin had  oocaj^ion  to 

call  at  the  tn:uision  of  ii  n  eKteemeJ  paniih  toner,  who  Jiniong 
other  worldly  posse^iuns^  Itad  two  or  three  ^  ^nv  da  ugh - 
teraaa  ever  graced  the  coaiity  of  tlasei.  He  had  scarce 
knocked  at  the  dix>r,  when  it  was  bafidy  opened  by  one 
of  these  bloc/miti^  maideiui.  wlio  as  quick  m  thought  threw 
her  arm  rtniQil  \ns  nock,  and  before  he  had  time  to  s^y. 
**0!  don't,"  bfotight  her  warm,  ddic;ite  hpa  Ut  hia,  and 

KreUin  as  aweet  a  kiss  as  ever  lieurt  of  a  wain  dmred. 
utter  tfftdiiialmieut,  the  w^irtby  divine  wnjs  eudeovoring 
to  atamcner  out  wuieihing.  when—'' O  mercy,  mercy!  Mr. 

,  is  thia  yi>iJ  f''  eiclaimed  tbe  damsel,  "  why  I  thought 

aa  much  ^  eould  be,  it  was  my  brother  Henry."  ''  Pihaw^ 
pabaw !"  thought  the  ceEeliate,  "  you  didn^t  think  any  such 
thing.**  But  taking  her  liand,  he  said,  in  nforgtving  tone, 
**  there  ia  no  harm  done  1  don^  giro  yourself  any  uneasi- 
■eaa— thotigh  you  Qught  to  1>e  a  Tittle  more  careful '^  Afler 
thia  cende  reproofs  he  waa  ushered  into  the  parlor,  by  the 
maJ^frtit  who  as  sht<  eame  to  the  liitht,  eould  not  or^nceal 
Che  deep  blush  that  glowed  on  herrheek— and  the  boouet 
that  was  pinned  upon  her  boaom  (for  all  thia  hai^pened  in 
flunmier)  ihuok  Uke  a  flower  garden  in  an  earthquake. 
And  wfaen  he  tircwe  to  depart ,  it  someJiow  fell  to  her  lot  to 
wait  upon  him  to  thediiur;  and  it  may  be  added;  th^t  in 
the  entry  they  held  discourse  logciher  for  some  nuDiitea— 
oo  wlua  aubieet  it  is  tiot  for  ha  to  tAv. 

Aa  the  warm  hearted  pastor  plodded  homewnid,  he  ar- 
cued  with  himaelf  in  this  wise:  "  If  Miss  -; —  knew  it  to 
Be  me  who  knocked  at  the  door,  and  I  verily  believe  ate 
did,  dae  tiow  ahouid  ahe  know  nte  in  ihe  iLark,  l»cfore  I 
had  tune  lo  sfke^k  ^  jtnd  i^  it  probable  ihat  her  brother 
^  wodld  knock  befbru  entering  ^  ahe  n*uit  be  desptirately 
IB— pahaw  I  ptih^w  !^>.But  support ng  ^he  did  think  me  to 
be  her  faKMher  f — why»  if  she  [ave«  a  hnpther  st  that  rate, 
bow  much  muat  ahe  bve  her  hualianir— for,  by  the  great 
aquaah,  I  never  felt  inich  a  kise  in  my  lift^ 

Wenavoooly  to  add — ^that  it  was  no>c  long  after  thix, 

that  Mr, had  occauon  to  aumtnon  a  brother  in  the 

miniatry  (n  tbe  performance  of  one  of  the  iikj^  mlemii  aj 
well  aa  pleaaant  dutiea  attached  to  the  sacred  ft^cv — and 
that  the  lovely  Miss above  spoketi  oi\  tTiereupon  be- 


came Mrs. ;  whom  we  donlK  not,  many  of  our  readers 

well  know»  though  perhape  they  nevce  before  beard  the 
above  anoedote- 


A  PAJiAQKArH  J^ft  THE  Lauik.— Dr.  Mu&sy  &tate« 
ihai  greater  uumbera  annually  dto  ainotig  the  female 
Bcx  by  the  use  of  the  cotBet^  than  ore  destroyed  among 
the  other  sex  by  the  U3»  ol  ijpiriitioue  liquora  in  the 
R&me  time  !  It  haa  been  estimated  that  more  than  fii- 
ly  thousand  tijcn  di*j  in  the  Uniti'd  States  every  year 
in  consequence  of  the  iinmodemte  use  of  ardent  sptrtts. 
Fur  ft&r  i>f  being  accused  of  exaggerotinf  upon  thia 
fearful  subject^  let  it  be  stated  that  30^000  tenia  leg  die 
ill  thi»  country  every  yetir  in  conseqtjence  of  weoririf 
cor^ta  l*his  la  doublbaa  below^  the  nuinber  which 
should  be  eet  down  ;  but  it  makes  enough  to  excite 
the  attention  of  every  bead  of  the  family  imd  of  every 
well-wisher  of  tbe  human  race.  Thirty  thouaand  per 
year^  niakea  eighty-four  for  every  day  m  the  year,  «a- 
eriliced  to  the  cruel  altar  of  fashion,  TTiifl  we  venture 
to  Bay  id  a  iiacrifice  of  life  which  knowa  no  parallfel.— 
StaU  H^M. 


A  Dakgdioi  s  Tas  GATH^tR — There  are  a  great  many 
«lephanLa  in  the  wooda,  in  thia  part  of  India,  but  they  are 
not  uo  much  esteemed  im  those  which  oomo  from  a  wann- 
er latjiude ;  we  have  not  tuirt  with  any,  altbouih  ihey  are 
to  be  seen  frenucnrly  enough,  and  have  been  known  lo 
come  down  and  attack  tlte  tame  one^u  lA'^hen  th(!y  are  met 
in  herds  they  are  not  prone  to  miaehief;  buiatiDbtary  one, 
driven  perhapa  fur  lome  breach  of  law  from  ita  aaaoeiates. 
ta  generally  ready  to  offend.  It  is  pomewhat  appaliog, 
whon  not  quite  prepared  lor  the  onset,  lo  hear  the  ctst^ck^ 
ling  of  the  wood,  as  a  wild  herd  rushel  through  it.  In  tra- 
velUfijg  through  As^mt  1  have  h(sird  thar  ihia  it  frequently 
experiencwi.  And  in  the  interior  of<;pylon»  I  have  listen- 
ed myself  with  aalonishment  at  the  trcmenduui  sound. 
The  elephaiita  sometimes  display  a  great  deil  of  humur  ia 
their  airai:ka.  A  Her  having  routed  I  ho  party,  who  geoa* 
rally  leave  [heir  goods  behind,  they  amu^e  them^ve^  by 
a  rnoflt  minute  exiiminBiion  of  them.  »ud  take  real  pleasure 
in  their  destrudjon,  I  remember  a  namiw  tKiaa  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Knndy  being  a  long  time  guarded  hy  one  ele- 
phant, who  determined  to  allow  no  one  to  go  ihrotigh  it 
wit  bout  mying  him  a  tribute.  On  his  first  ap|.ieiirinj^  at  the 
mouth  of  ii.  he  had  frtghieneda  oooly  laden  withjag,  f^my, 
a  preparation  of  augar;  ihe  fellow  throwing  his  burdetl 
down,  ran  away.  The  elephant  piekc*!  ii  up,  and  rinding 
it  eicellcnt.  resolved  upon  levying  a  similar  tai  on  all  fu- 
ture tr^vellera.  As  tbe  paas  waa  on  the  highway  to  Kan- 
day,  be  tsOLild  not  hnvc  chosen  a  belter  poainon  for  his  iiur- 
p09e;  aiid  '*  no  trust,"  altho*  not  wriiten  on  hifl  gale»  waa 
diaiinctly  enough  notified  to  all  jmtast^ngera.  The  eireura- 
atanc^  soon  became  generally  known,  and  no  cooly  ven- 
tured to  itaRS  that  way  without  having  preporeil  a  sop  fof 
the  CertieruB  who  guarded  ii^—ExnirsKms  in  India* 


BAitiurn  or  Dons.— Dogs  in  a  atate  of  nature  never  bark, 
ihey  eimply  whine,  howl,  and  growl ;  this  e^plodire  noise 
ii  only  found  among  thoae  which  are  domeaticaied.  Son- 
nini  ajieaks  of  tbe  Bhepherdi'  doga  in  ihe  wilds  of  Egypt  aa 
not  having  thia  tacultv;  and  Ck>lumbus  found  the  doga 
which  he  hail  previously  carri<il  to  America,  to  have  lost^ 
their  nmpcnaity  lo  barkmg.  Tlie  ancients  were  aware  of 
this  cirenm^tajice.  Isainh  compares  the  blind  watchman 
of  Isjael  to  thiae  animals ,  '*  they  are  dutnb,  ibey  cannot 
bark.**  But  on  the  contrary,  iJavid  (lommtea  the  noise  of 
bia  cnemips  to  the  "  dogs  pxind  about  the  city,*'  Hence 
the  barking  of  a  dog  in  an  acijuinad  faruliy,  an  effijrt  to 
speak  which  he  derives  from  his  associating  with  inan-  It 
cannot  be  doubled  that  doga  in  this  counirjbark  inoreand 
fighi  less  t Iran  formerly.  This  may  be  account i?d  for  by 
the  dvilizaiiou  of  the  lower  onlers,  who  have  gamed  a 
iiigher  taste  in  their  aporls  and  pastimes  than  badger-tuiit^ 
inga  and  dog-fighls:  an<l  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  tliat 
tht!  nvartih  of  in  te  Elect  huB  had  its  influence  even  upon  tho 
canine  racii,  in  deatmying  ihat  naturiil  ferocity  for  war, 
which  (happjly  for  the  world)  la  now  spent  moro  in  worda 
than  blOFrii,  —M%mc  of  Aiiftirt. .  \^.^ ^ ^ ,  .> 
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From  the  Cf  ncmnati  Chmnide. 
THE  H008HER00NS. 

•The  jrood  citizens  of  our  young  d  sier  Indiana,  jure  pretty 
generally  known,  throughout  ine  West,  by  the  singular 
appellative  of  Hooshers.  The  following  rDymes.from  a 
younx  Hoosheroon,  conveys  a  very  graphical  picture  of 
Hoosner  life  on  the  frontiers  of  Inotana.  In  oor  peram- 
bulations through  that  state,  we  have  often  partaken  the 
welcome  hospitality  of  a  *'  bock-eye  caiHn,**  while  our  gal- 
lant steed  stood  by  the  '*  aapling"  and  the  **  sogar-trough** 
for  the  night. 

Suppose,  in  riding  through  the  West, 
A  stranger  found  a  **  Hoosher's  nest,** 
In  other  words,  a  buck-eye  cabin. 
Just  big  en  ugh  to  hold  Queen  Mab  in ; 
Its  situation,  low  and  airy. 
Was  on  the  borders  of  a  prairie; 
And  fearing  he  might  be  oenighted, 
He  hailed  the  house,  and  then  alighted. 
The/  Hoosher**  met  him  at  the  door, 
Thnir  mlutalioDB  stKm  were  o'^er ; 
He  [(pok  ihi?.  Htnuiger'u  hprven^idc 
And  lo  u  h^tiiriiy  R.ipljiii^  liedi 
Then  h^iviiiff  birjpjjed  die  aaddleofl; 
He  fed  hiid  in  a  nngiir-trtiugb. 
Tht;  Biini  II  gBf  sifko  p!«d  lo  ejiU't  i it, 
'Die  entrance  ctosinf  with  a  pin, 
And  mmiifesEed  strong  desire 
To  HQl  him  by  ihc  b|-hcap  fire* 
Where  half  a  dowTi  Hm^^rmnf^ 
Witb  miish  ^d  milk,  tici  eupa  and  spoontt 
White  heads,  bare  feet,  and  dirty  Jac™, 
S^cruH]  much  inclitiod  lo  keop  uidr  pbce«> 
But  Maclam.  Aniluud  to  display 
Her  roqgli  and  undispuled  away^ 
Her  tjtisjjrins  lo  the  ladder  led, 
And  tuflf.'d  ihij  youngsicra  up  t(*  bed* 
Invited  efbtnil^  to  peittitka 
OTveiiJftQfiH  milk*  and  Jdinny  cake* 
ITie  stniAger  made  a  beany  meal, 
And  g;lane««  rouiidi  ibe  nutn  would  steal- 
Oa^  Bide  WQS  liiii^d  t^iili  dtverAgHnnent*! 
Themher  aprtfld  with  ikinsof  "  viiirmenta;^ 
Dricid  pcimfjkine  ovef hciad  -mtiftt  fili-iinft> 
Whcr^  venison  hnnu  in  plenty  hung; 
Two  ri  (lea  plact^  above  iJie  door^ 
Three  do^B  lay  fi retched  uj>on  the  floor- 
In  fihtirlt  I  lie  tfomidl  wms  nib 
WLt|]  epcf^imeni  f?!**'  Hoosher"  life. 
The  Hest,  who  f5entred  hia  airectkias 
On  B3itnci  and  ran^e^  and  tiuafier  sections, 
Dij^uftied  hij  weary  guests  for  bcitirs, 
Till  Souinus^  ever  pqtciit  powers, 
OriUbluAEkry  cares  bei^  em. 

Now  matter  bow  the  story  ended— 
The  application  [intended 
[s  from  the  famous  Sooitiah  poet. 
Who  seemed  to  feel  as  weD  as  know  it. 
That  **  buirdly  chieb  and  devtfr  hi&iea. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


NO  iHIENOTOCEUBACY. 
**If  voa  are  for  pifeaiurv— Marry! 
If  yon  prize  roty  heaWi^Muryl 
And  even  irthxmey  be  your  ofctfect— Marry! 

**A  tWoB  wi^f  ia  *Heavon»9  lout  bcsil  gift  tn  maji:'  hif 
an^dawi  rrujiisUr  qf  t^n€£3  innu rubral jfe  Km  ^  Poly* 
d\rcMum  or  eem  qf  rmuiy  vh-tuu:  hie  Patuhra,  or  cn»ket 
of  jtwfjls;  hep  jJiTjif/ice  forma  hia  best  eompany;  her  I'tnoB, 
hii  Kwtfei^st  miLsia  her  ^niUt,  hi*  briprhtewt  ildy;  her  kits^ 
the  fiuardian  afhin  innocsnce  her  anns,  the  pqjle  of  lus 
wifcty.  tbH  hrdm  of  hia  Irmlth,  the  balsam  of  hn  hfc^  fier 
iHthisirif,  his  ah  reel  wiyjhh;  her  ccr^rtomy,  his  saTr^i  stew  n  id; 
ber  tipM,  his  faith/ulest  quqnseUor^  her  bosom,  the  aoftest 
piUow  of  his  careati  and  her  ptayen  th«  ablest,  the  ^dvo- 
caust  of  Heaven's  falewmgioahij  head!"— Jbi^if  Taylor, 

^     EnGRAM,  BY  LORD  BYRON. 
The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay, 

Mankind  are  theasses  who  poll; 
Each  tu<Bit  a  difierent  way. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  BuH 


ACCOUNT  CURRENT. 

WOBIANt  Dr* 

Oh  the  woes  that  ^voman  brings ! 

Source  of  sorrow,  ^ef  and  pain ! 
All  our  evils  have  tneir  spring 

In  the  first  of  feniaJe  train. 

Ere  by  eating,  led  poor  Adam 

Out  of  Eden  and  astray ; 
Look  for  sorrow  still,  where  Madam, 

Pert  and  proud,  directs  the  way. 

Courtship  is  a  shLviahpleamiro, 

Soothing  a  coquetish  train ; 
1\^dded— wliat  the  mighty  treasure ! 

Doom'd  to  drag  a  golden  chain. 

Noisy  clack  and  constant  brawling, 

Discord  and  domestic  strife; 
Empty  cup4>oard,  children  bawling, 

Scolding  woman  made  a  wife. 

Gaudy  dress  and  haughty  carriage. 
Lovers  fond  balance  fled  and  gone; 

These  the  bitter  fruits  of  marriage ! 
Ho  that's  wise  shoiUd  live  alone ! 

CONTRA9  Cr* 

Oh  what  jovs  from  woman  spring. 

Source  of  bliss  and  purest  peace, 
Eden  couldnot  comfort  bring. 

Till  fair^oman  abowed  her  face. 

When  she  came,  good  honest  Adam 

6rasp*d  the  gilx  with  open  arms. 
He  \eSi  Eden  for  his  Madam, 

So  our  parent  prized  her  charms. 

Coortsbip  thrills  the  soul  with  pleasure ! 

Virtue's  blash  on  beauty^  clieek : 
Happy  prelude  to  a  treasure. 

Kings  have  left  their  crowns  to  seek  I 

Lovely  looks  and  constant  courting, 

Sweet'ning  all  the  toils  of  life; 
Cheerful  children,  harmless  sporting. 

Lovely  woman  made  a  wife ! 

Modest  dress  and  gentle  carriage, 
'  Love  triumphant  on  his  throne ; 
These  the  blissful  fruits  of  marriage. 
None  but  fools  would  live  atone. 
m 
On  an  Ajsembljr  of  PeopU  eiaied  <i«akers« 

Sit  a  'We^ip'dmy  MeetlMi;. 
WriUen  €Xtempore  by  a  dissipated  young  man  vtho 
happend  to  be  there. 
Friend  in  each  virtue,  moral  and  divine. 
See  in  the  decent  crowd  what  native  beauty  ahine ; 
No  air  unseemly,  no  indecent  nod. 
Their  hearts  in  maven.  their  thoughts  are  fix*d  on  God ; 
Whose  modest  garb  their  tenets  well  express. 
That  true  religion  wears  no  tinsel  dress ; 
Distinguished  only  but  bv  real  good, 
Bv  those  abandoned  and  by  those  pursued ; 
Meek,  unadom'd,  by  every  merit  joined. 
Lodged  In  the  soul  and  treasur'd  in  the  mind. 

MALAM. 

Keep  atrncT,  if  yoa  wish  to  live  to  an  oU  age ;  if 
not,  be  tmciuiet ;  and  ^ou  can  shake  out  the  sanda  of 
eaatence  m  half  the  tune.  We  have  a  ssntleman  in 
our  eye,  (we  can*t  call  him  old,  for  diere  nas  been  no 
shadow  of  chanoe  in  his  index  for  twenty  yeans,)  who 
is  an  inefragabte  proof  of  our  position.  He  suifeni 
nothing  to  excite  him.  He  is  fond  of  chess.  But  the 
first  piece  his  adversasv  wins  in  advance,  he  quits  the 
game— gives  it  up— calls  it  a  beat.  He  loon^  be  ex- 
cited.  No  crickets  are  allowed  to  chiip  in.  the  house ; 
no  cats  to  caterwaul  in  the  neighborhood.  He  won*t 
be  excited.  If  there  was  only  a  little  quiotcsilver  .be- 
hbid  his  equanimity,  we  ooukf  dress  and  shave  bv  it; 
but  it  produces  no  reflection  !    Boston  Evening  Pok. 
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THB  QUADRANT — FAIRHOUNT  WATERWORKS ^THOUGHTS  OIC  THE  DEITT.    ftl7 


THE    <|ITABRABrT. 

LONDON. 

The  Tiew  on  the  opposite  pa£[C  represents  a 
new  street  in  London, called  the  Re^geDt's  Quad- 
rant, in  a  style  of  architecture  which  we  think 
might  be  successfully  and  usefully  imitated  in 
this  country,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  too 
(n^at  uniformity  of  our  streets,  which  to  stran- 
gers seem  to  be  all  alike,  more  particularly  in 
Fhiladelphia,  where  however  we  never  expect 
to  see  the  curve  line  very  popular.  The  two 
last  reigns  of  the  Georges,  third  and  fourth,  have 
witnessed  a  great  extension  of  the  splendor, 
eomforts  and  elegancies  of  social  life  in  London. 
Tlie  north  of  (he  metropolis  has  become  covered 
with  spacious  streets,  sc^uares,  churches,  and 
public  buildings.  Blacktriars,  Southwark  and 
Waterloo  Briq^,  Somerset  House,  Manches- 
ter Souare,  the  Quadrant,  and  other  squares  at 
the  West  End,  have  been  erected,  and  the  vast 
parish  of  Marylebon  almost  covered  with  build- 
ings, so  that  London  is  emphatically  said  to  have 
gone  out  of  town,  and  the  vast  Babel  increases 
80  rapidly  that  creduhty  itself  is  startled  at  the 
annual  amount  of  buildrags  erected. 

All  these  new  streets  are  pared  with  great 
regularity.  The  carria^  road  is  laid  w  ith  cubes 
of  granite,  accurately  joined  and  embedded  in 
clay,  or  else  macadamized.  Macadamizing  is 
greathr  in ▼ogue.in  the  squares  and  wider  out- 
fets  of  the  West  End ;  but  it  seems  to  have  failed 
in  the  narrower,  and  more  cart  trodden  streets 
of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  the  dust  from  mac- 
adamized streets  is  injurious  to  carpets,  cutting 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  moths,  unless  they 
are  regularly  watered  every  day. 

The  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  the 
squares  in  London,  deserve  a  cursory  notice. 
Tiie  largest  square  in  London  is  Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields,  its  area  being  computed  equal  to  770 
square  feet ;  but  the  tide  of  fashion  having  long 
set  westward,  this  square  is  chiefiy  occupied  by 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Kussel  Square 
is  nearly  eouilateral,  each  side  being  670  feet 
kme.  The  tiouses  are  spacious  and  magnificent 
Be%rave  Square,  begun  on  the  fhrm  of  Earl 
Grosvenor^  at  Pimlico,  in  1825,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  m  architectural  decoration.  The 
squares  chiefly  distinguished  by  residences  of 
toe  nobility,  are  Berk^y,  Cavendish,  Grosvenor, 
Hanover,  St  James,  Manchester,  and  Portman 
Squares. 

fair:!iouivt  water  works. 

PHILADELPHTA. 

We  haye  frequently  taken  occasion  to  present 
our  readers  with  views  of  the  Fairmount  Water 
Works,  justly  the  pride  of  om:  city, and  to  which 
every  succeeding  year  adds  new  attractions. 
The  view  on  the  opposite  pase  is  drawn  from  the 
bead  of  the  basin,  showing  the  sheet  of  water  as 
part  of  it  enters  to  turn  the  wheels  which  are  to 
force  tite  balance  to  the  top  of  the  hiU.  The  two 
swans,  recently  presented  by  a  sea  captain  to 
the  city,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  they  are  yery  popular  pets,  and  are  daily 
fed  by  the  numerous  yisitors  with  crumbs  of 
cake,&c. 

The  view  also  exhibits  the  steps,  and  the  sum- 
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mer  house  near  the  top ;  on  the  summit  of  the 
latter  is  a  figureofMercurv,  beckoning  with  his 
hand  pointed  to  the  Schuylkill  above  the  dam. 
From  this  point,  as  beautiful  and  picturesque 
view  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  can  be  found  in 
our  vicinity.  To  the  east  our  opulent  city,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  Schuylkill 
locks,  wiui  boats  loaded  with  coal  descending, 
and  others  ascending  filled  with  costly  goods  for 
the  interior. 

Having  previously  given  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  water  pumped  by  each  wheel,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  two  wheels  are 
sufficient  to  supply  the  city ;  four  are  alternately 
in  operation,  and  if  a  demand  exists  there  is 
space  for  several  others. 

Some  misunderstanding  at  presents  exists  be- 
tween the  city  authorities  and  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company ;  by  the  former  it  is  con- 
tcndS  that  the  latter  have  only  a  right  to  snfll- 
cient  water  for  one  set  of  locks.  The  riavigation 
Company  contend  th&t  they  have  a  right  to  as 
much  as  they  want,  and  they  are  now  construct- 
ing a  second  set,  which  it  is  feared  will  in  time 
be  further  increased,  and  that  then  we  shall 
be  in  want  of  water  for  city  purposes.  A  suit 
has  been  instituted  by  the  city  to  ascertain  their 
rights,  which  we  hope  will  soon  b^  decided.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  controversy  is  carried  on 
with  some  animosity.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
happy  in  believing  an  ample  supply  of  water  ex- 
ists to  accommodate  all  parties,  at  least  for  the 
present  generation. 

OSIOINAL. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DEITY. 

Te  winds,  ye  waves,  ye  subtenaneen  firoa— 
Dire  elemenu  of  strife-^say,  whence  ye  came  ? 
Who  leads  yoor  aimcea  forth  ?  your  rage  inspireSf 
Hurls  the  dread  bolr,  and  suidea  the  livioc  flame? 
Te  barren  deaerts— lonely,  wild,  and  vaat— 
Tt  fbominf  cat'racta,  and  ye  foveats  gaVt 
From  the  dark  ahades  of  time-crown*d  af  ea  past. 
Can  ye  recsiU  yoorowii  primeval  day? 
Te  hoary  mountains,  whitenM  o*er  with  snow, 
Whose  towering  fVonts  defy  the  withering  blast ; 
Te  storm  clefl-rocks,  that  bee*.  ling  frown  below, 
Can  ye  recall  the  deeds  of  ages  past  ? 
Who  from  dark  chaos  raised  your  ponderous  framee 
The  mighty  Architect— His  name  unfold  ? 
Look  on  yon  starry  boa  vena,  yon  page  of  flames. 
Alpha,  Omega,  read  in  burning  goki. 
Oh !  power  almighty,  bonndJeaa,  onezpresaed. 
Great  beyond  all  that  men  or  angels  know ; 
How  shall  my  tongue  ftnd  utterance,  or  my  breast 
Vent  the  wrapt  thoughts  that  in  my  boaom  glow. 
While  with  admiring  wonder  I  adore 
Thine  awful  presence  and  diy  power  divine, 
Mid  the  wild  snrge,  the  whirlwind's  deafening  roar. 
The  lightning  flash  and  thundering  peal  sublime 
Is  there  among  created  beings,  one 
Who  doubts  thy  dread  reality,  great  God  f 
And  has  he  reasoning  powers?  the  lost,  undone! 
Or  is  this  heart  as  aenseless  as  the  sod? 
Ob !  place  the  atheist  on  yon  sea-girt  rock. 
In  midnight  hour,  then  let  the  storm  sweep  by; 
Aak  him  in  thander— Recreant,  canM  thou  moek  f 
With  faltering  vo;oe,  he*ll  answer— *  God  is  nighl** 
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Written  fbr  the  Oisket. 

A  iniDNICiHT   SCENE, 

Tknvlng  the  Revolattou* 

The  following  incident  is  strictly  a  fact.  1 
have  but  arranged  in  regular  form  those  circum- 
stances which  f  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  yery  conscious 
that  I  haye  deprired  them  of  much  that  added 
deep  interest  to  the  eyent.  But  the  glance,  the 
tone,  the  gesture,  the  rapid  utterance,  or  the 
pause  of  emotion,  must  be  imagined  by  the 
reader;  my  pen  claims  no  merit  saye  that  of  de- 
corating truth  with  the  mellowed  recollections 
of  frieiKbhip— for  [  knew  and  loyed  those  of 
whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  and  there  are  still 
some  liying  who  could  instantly  giye  to  my  story 
*■*•  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Fertile  as  each  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen"  may  be 
in  harrowing  and  romantic  incidents,  connected 
with  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  none  can  offer 
a  fairer  field  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  feel- 
ings, than  South  Carolina.  Many  causes  com- 
bined to  make  her  situation  at  that  period  very 
interesting;  and  not  the  least  striking,  was  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  population.  Tne  noble 
mdependence,  and  high-toned  sense  of  honor, 
the  polished  manners  and  accomplished  educa- 
tion of  her  aristocracy,  were  painfully  contrast- 
ed by  the  ignorance  and  passiye  obedience  of 
her  numerous  slaves;  and  between  these  ex- 
tremes, there  was  to  be  found  a  middle  rank, 
which  seemed  occasionally  to  exhibit  the  sterl- 
ing characteristics  of  the  onCf  and  the  degraded 
Tices  of  the  other.  Good  sensevStrict  probity, 
enduring  patriotism,  were  prominent  traits;  but 
mrooDg  those,  especially,  wno  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient order  of  t^in^'s,  and  whose  passions  and 
fears  were  constantly  excited  by  tne  threats  of 
change  and  the  dread  of  danger,  there  was  some- 
times found  too  a  ferocity — an  eagerness  for 
plunder— a  readiness  to  engage  in  scenes  of  vio- 
lence—which scattered  terror  over  many  a 
neighborhood  that  else  would  have  known  war 
only  in  its  milder  forms.  But  at  the  period  I 
speak  of.  South  Carolina  was  also  a  prey  to  civil 
discord ;  all  the  ties  of  brotherhood  were  broken, 
and  as  success  crowned  either  party,  the  patriot 
triumphed  with  a  taunting  and  reproachful  joy, 
or  the  tory  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  re- 
turn to  the  good  old  dca/Sy  as  would  make  the 
word  trecuon  a  shield  and  sword  to  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  moral 
cliAracter,  feeling  of  aversion  and  hatred,  or  of 
open  and  manly  disunion,  were  silently  nourished 
or  boldly  avowed. 

Such  charactei^  were  numerous  in  a  southern 
district  of  South  Carolina,  which  lies  very  near 
the  beautiful  river  that  separates  it  from  Greor- 
gia.  The  vear  1780  was  one  of  gloom  and  sor- 
row (o  the  hearts  of  its  patriots ;  Charleston  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  British ;  the  whole  state 
at  the  mercy  of  the  royalists,  and  the  pliant 
spirits  who  had  thrown  fife  ana  property  into  the 
pieriloiis  stake,  were  in  general  obliged  to  aban- 
doQ  the  one  and  seek  saTe^  for  the  other  in  the 
depttks  of  their  swamps  and  the  sditudes  of  their 
pipe  barrens.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
still  remained  at  their  homes,  and  in  bitterness 
ot  &e»rt  tried,  by  arolnntary  retirement,  to  avoid 


that  expression  of  feeling  which  could  only  bring 
ruin  to  their  helpless  families. 

Among  this  class  was  a  planter  whose  name 

was  P .    He  possessed  a  fine  estate  on  one 

of  the  narrow  and  winding  waters  which  empty 
into  Broad  river;  was  young,  intelligent, ardent 
and  enthusiastic,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  in 
which  his  country  was  struggling.  Such  a  cha- 
racter was  exactly  calculated  to  secure  strong 
friendships  and  excite  strong  enmities,  in  a  time 
that  tried  men's  souls.  WhiEt  freedom  of  speech 
was  permitted  to  him,  he  avowed  his  sentiments, 
with  a  careless  frankness,  a  bold  independence, 
which  alternately  galled  and  enraged  those  who 
adhered  to  the  ungracious  course  pursued  by 
the  *' mother  land;**  and  unfortunately  there 
was  a  regular  channel  for  the  outpouring  of  his 
triumph,  or  his  wrath,  in  a  kind  of  weekly  meet- 
ing at  a  favorite  spot  where  the  neighborhood, 
in  every  direction,  sent  forth  its  little  groups,  to 
spend  an  evening  in  comparing  news,  or  debat- 
ing upon  the  results  of  the  engrossing  events  of 
the  day.  The  demon  of  discord  hailed  these 
meetings  as  its  own.  Tlie  passions,  whether 
noble  or  base,  were  all  aroused ;  and  had  they 
needed  stimulant,  they  would  have  found  it  in 
those  deep  and  frequent  dravghts  which  were 
tendered  and  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  ^od 
fellowship ;  it  was  very  visible,  ere  long,  to  flfr. 
P-  's  friends,  that  he  had  given  great  dis- 

gust to  some  low  characters  whom  he  had  treat- 
ed with  a  scornful  contempt.  He  was  warned, 
as  affairs  on  the  American  side  became  more 
doomy,  to  be  oo  his  guard ;  but  he  laughed  at 
3ie  idea  of  having  given  serious  offence  to  them, 
as  they  still  doffisd  uieir  hats  and  bowed  obsequi- 
ously;  and  when  at  last,  conscious  of  his  own 
impetuosity,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  those 
meetings.  He  little  dreamed  that  scenes  and 
sayinffs  which  had  passed  from  his  own  memory 
with  Uie  flush  they  had  excited  on  his  brow,  bad 
sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  some  whom  he 
caUed,  and,  in  all  singleness  of  spirit,  looked 
upon  as  neighbors y  in  tte  primitive  sense  of  that 
word. 

He  had  married  about  a  twelve-month  before 
this  period,  a  very  young  creature— an  orphan, 
and  ahnost  friendless,  thouj^h  not  portionless ; 
and  very  recently  she  had  given  birth  to  a  lovely 
boy.  His  wife  was  a  being  of  ouiet  and  gentle 
mood — best  suited,  perhaps,  to  the  bold  and  ve- 
hcanent  character  of  him  she  called  lord.  His 
thoughts,  his  hopeS;  his  fears,  were  faithfully  re- 
flected on  the  placid  stream  of  her  feelings ;  it 
resisted  only  tbe  shadows  of  bitterness  which 
-sometimes  passed  over  his  spirit;  and  when  they 
came  to  trouble  the  fountains  of  her  happiness, 
the  tear  in  her  dark  eye,  and  its  imploring  look, 
dispersed  them  when  holier  influences  tailed. 
To  his  wife,  who  had  found  cause  for  constant 
anxiety  in  this  trait  of  his  character,  the  change 
in  his  habits  was  a  blessed  one.  She  no  longer 
watched  the  setting  sun  in  sadness  and  in  lone- 
liness, dreading  lest  he  should  have  been  em- 
broiled with  some  of  his  rude  companions;  yet 
trying  to  conceal  her  real  cause  of  solicitude 
under  the  plea  of  fear  lest  he  should  be  exposed 
to  the  heavy  dews  of  the  season.  She  no  longer 
saw  him  return  exhausted  by  excitement,  or  irri- 
tated by  opposition.    It  was  grievous  to  knovr 
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that  the  patriots  were,  eren  for  a  time,  crushed 
in  Carouna;  but  she  deemed  all  safe  who  no 
longer  offended  by  word  or  deed,  and  her  hus- 
band avoided  intercourse  with  any  save  a  few 
tried  friends ;  and  although  serious,  he  was  calm, 
and  always  with  her  now,  and  Mary  asked  no 
more. 

**  1  think,  dear  Edward,"  said  she.  as  they  sat 
one  lonely  evening  in  the  piazza  which  embraced 
the  whole  front  oftheir  mansion,  *'*'  I  reall^^  think 
we  were  never  so  happy  as  at  present — lor  our 
days  of  courtship,  as  they  are  called,  were  days 
of  anxiety  and  alarm,  aiMi  even  our  bridal  was 
so  hurried  and  so  private  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  season  of  joy.  You  know  how  rest- 
less you  were  just  at  that  time, under  the  uncer- 
tain^ that  attended  the  plans  against  SavannaJb ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  wearied  of  D^tang*s  name — 
then  when  you  brought  me  here,  for  many, 
nuany  months,  you  were  constantly  on  the  wing. 
I  seemed  scarcely  to  pass  a  quiet  day  at  your 
aide.  But  now  you  are  no  longer  truant;  you 
are  taking  care  of  home,  inst^uTof  seeking  care 
abroad,  and  are  literally  what  our  good  old  Hec- 
tor told  you  you  must  be — the  funueband—^ucw' 
cling  all  things  by  your  vigilance  and  love;  and 
yoa  are  going  to  set  a  ^harming  example  to  my 
sweet  Georjge^'  added  she,  playfuUy,  as  she  laid 
ber  infant  in  itsfather^s  arms,  and  pressed  her 
own  soft  lips  to  his  pohshed  foreheaa. 

Mr.  P-: looked  up  and  smiled ;  for  how 

could  even  an  absorbed  politician  resist  the 
sweet  tone  and  innocent  caress  of  his  youoff 
wife.  For  a  few  moments,  he  forgot  all  bieyond 
the  treasures  which  his  arm  encircled ;  but  only 
for  a  few  moments.  He  sighed,  as  he  said, ''  My 
idear  Mary,  I  hope  that  we  shall  yet  see  even 
happier  days  than  these.  X>ark  as  is  the  pros- 
pect for  our  country,  I  look  for  the  cbud  to  roll 
away  even  as  that  gorgeous  one  is  doing  from 
the  ^rious  sun ;  and  then,  love,  the  domestic 
habits  for  which  you  gave  me  such  sweet  credit 
will,  I  trust,  be  of  choice,  not  necessity.  I  shall 
not  then  be  obliged  to  limit  my  rides  to  mv  cotton 
field,  lest  I  should  be  ordered  off  the  road— or  to 
bite  my  lips  when  1  chance  to  meet  a  neighbor, 
JboKt  the  sentiments  of  a  freebom  American 
slMMild  offend  his  loyal  ears.  Hiose  fellows ! — 
{she  put  her  hand  gently  on  his  mouth,)— well, 
thenV'  said  he,  checking  the  rising  warmth. 
'^  Those  royalists  will  then  no  longer  k»rd  it  over 
bower  and  hall,  and  that  worthless  fellow,  Gil- 
ford, wiO  have  better  employment,  I  trust,  than 
abusing  me — harmless  man  as  I  am  !*-or  tam- 
pering with  my  negroes." 

*^  Nay,  Edward^  do  not  believe  such  tales.  He 
can  bear  no  ill-will  towards  you;  idle  and  worth- 
less he  is,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  not  malignant,  and 
I  hope  he  is  not  ungrateful.  He  cannot  have 
fof^gotten  all  he  owes  to  vour  kindness,  during 
the  sad  distress  of  his  family  last  autumn.^'  Marv 
said  this  earnestly,  for  she  knew  her  husband 
was  not  prone  to  suspicion. 

He  shook  his  head.  **  I  have  not  a  particle  of 
faith,  my  wife,  in  his  good  feeling  towards  us ; 
yoa  may  judge  of  it  when  he  has  ^n  trying  to 
induce  even  our  faithful  Cyrus  to  desert  us,  and 
join  the  the  British." 

•*  And  only  Cyrus?" 

<*Qh!  he  tempted  them  all;  and  I  have  do 


doubt  some  of  them  will  yield  to  the  booty  he 
promises  them." 

** Booty!"    Mrs.  P turned  pale.    "He 

surely  wished  them  to  depart  peaceablv,"  said 
she,  gasping,  for  that  was  a  fearful  cord  to  touch. 

Her  husband  saw  her  alarm,  and  with  assum- 
ed carelessness  smiled,  as  he  answered, "  Nay, 
Mary,  even  I  have  so  much  charity  as  to  be 
willing  to  think  that  he  desires  nothing  more 
than  my  ruin.  He  will  urge  these  poor  devils  to 
join  the  British,  and  then  take  especial  heed  to 
secure  a  good  part  of  their  wages ;  and  he  will 
care  little  for  their  sufferings,  or  mv  distress. 
But  come,  let  us  go  in ;  the  evening  Eas  grown 
chill.  I  must  retire  early,  for  1  shaD  arise  with 
the  dawn." 

"  If  it  pleases  God  to  protect  us  from  evil  dur- 
ing the  night,  my  dear  Edward,"  ssiid  his  wife, 
in  a  low  and  solemn  tone. 

"  True,"  replied  he,  bending  his  head  with  re- 
verence, "  if  It  pleases  God  !*^ 

At  an  early  hour  they  retired  to  their  cham- 
ber; and  wearied  by  a  day  of  bodily  toil,  and 
with  a  mind  oppressed  by  apprehensions  which 
he  had  only  ventured  to  hint  to  liis  wife,  Mr. 

P soon  sunk  into  an  unrefreshing  sleep. 

But  to  Mary  there  was  no  rest.  Her  heart  was 
aroused;  and  what  charm  can  lull  the  mother 
and  the  wife,  when  she  trembles  for  the  objects 
of  her  love.  She  could  not  sleep ;  she  sat  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  until  sheer  fatigue  com- 
pelled her  to  kv  his  soft  cheek  on  his  pillow. 
She  watched  by  his  little  couch  until  her  husband 
awoke  from  a  troubled  dream,  and  then  to  con- 
vince him  that  she  was  not  indisposed,  she 
trimmed  the  lamp,  committed  herself,  and  those 
who  were  more  aear  than  self,  to  Him  who 
"  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  and  tried  to  re- 
pose. But  even  on  her  piUow  fancy  was  busy 
around  her.  She  started  at  every  sound ;  stranfe 
noises  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears ;  she  thought 
'she  heard  shouts ;  wDd  cries ;  then  that  she  dis- 
tinguished low  mumurs,  as  of  whisperings  be- 
neath her  windows.  Acain  and  agam  she  start- 
ed from  a  momentary  slumber,  to  say,  ^  is  it  the 
night  (hat  has  no  morrow?"  At  length, about 
midnight,  she  was  thoroughly  roused  by  a  sound 
in  which  imagination  hsui  no  share.  She  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  rapid  and  regular  advance  of 
horsemen.  She  listened,  and  just  when  the^  must 
have  reached  a  spot  i^'herc  the  road  was  forked, 
the  sound  died  away.  Breatliless,  yet  relieved, 
she  was  about  again  to  recline  her  head,  when  it 
returned ;  but  gently,  and  as  if  fearing  to  alarm, 
she  grasped  her  husband's  arm,  and  called  upon 
him  to  arise ;  and  ere  he  had  hastily  dressed  him- 
self, a  rough  voice  hailed  ^  the  house,"  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  front  door  was  furiously  struck 

by  impatient  hands.    Mr.  P implored  his 

wife  to  remain  where  she  was;  and  taking  a 
light,  had  only  reached  the  door  which  led  mto 
his  parlor,  wlien  an  entrance  was  forced  bv  his 
rude  visitors,  and  with  a  shout  of  triumph  he 
was  siezed  and  hurried  into  the  room.  He  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  armed  men, 
carefully  wearing  crape  over  their  faces^  and 
from  their  noisy  and  tumultuous  manner  it  Was 
very  evident  that  tliey  were  under  the  influence 
of  uquor.  Whilst  an  eager  and  important  de- 
bate  apptpcntly  gc<jupj.^^^^5(^i.ui»ber. 
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and  completely  drowned  his  attempts  to  be 
heard, he  was  calm  enoa^h  to  scan  the  forms  and 
listen  to  the  tones  of  those  who  were  near  him, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dis^ise  something  every  now 
and  then  escaped  that  was  familiar  to  his  eye  or 
car.  He  turned  to  look  on  him  who  had  seized 
and  held  him  in  his  grasp  as  a  tiger  would  his 
prey;  he  started;  he  could  not  be  mistaken— it 
was  Gilford;  and  from  his  loud  and  frequent 
curses  on  their  folly  and  dela^,  it  was  evident  he 
was  their  leader,  and  that  ms  life  was  in  the 
hands  df  a  personal  enemy*    For  a  moment  Mr. 

P closed  his  eyes  m  despair — ^for  a  mb- 

roept  he  determined  te  address  the  wretch  by 
name— but  the  impulse  was  mercifully  checked ; 
and  ere  the  temptation  could  be  repeated  he 
was  suddenly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  the  party  formed  a  close  circle  around 
him. 

The  leader  deliberately  cocked  his  pistol,  and 

taking  Mr.  P r's  watch  from  his  side  and 

handmg  it  to  a  comrade,  said,  *^Ofier  up  a 
prayer,  as  you  are  fond  of  the  business ;  you  have 
fi  e  mmutes  allowed  you — when  they  pass,  you 
die." 

A  wild  shriek  of  agony  rang  through  the  room 
as  he  closed  the  brutal  address,  and  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  circle  the  poor  victim  saw  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  his  wretched  wifCj  on  her 
knees,  and  holding  up.  as  if  in  appeal,  his  sleep- 
ing infant.  She  had  tnrown  around  herself  and 
hnr  babe  a  large  scarlet  cloak,  and  following  her 
husband,  had  hitherto  in  silent  horror  witnessed 
tlie  whole  scene.    A  mist  seemed  to  blind  Mr. 

P ,  as  his  eye  rested  on  her— a  faintness  to 

pass  over  him  which  might  well  be  termed  the 
agony  of  death.  Bat  he  had  a  dauntless  spirit, 
and  he  rallied  when  he  thought  his  enemy  would 
triumph  in  his  weakness.  He  looked  steadily  upon 
him,  as  he  said,  **  I  know  not  why  or  wherefore 
you  are  about  to  murder;  but  since  I  am  to  die, 
if  not  already  prepared  for  the  hour,  assuredly 
it  is  not  h^re  that  i  can  pray.    Fire." 

The  wretch  obeyed.  He  was  a  perfect  marks- 
n  an ;  but  either  he  was  embarrassed  by  the 
nt»ble  bearing  of  his  victim,  or  some  slight  move- 
ment eluded  his  eye,  for  he  did  not  kill.    Mr. 

P had  involuntarily  raised  his  left  arm  as 

he  spoke,  and  the  motion  saved  his  life.  The 
bullet  shattered  his  hand,  add  passing  through 
it  grazed  his  temple.  He  stood  covered  with 
blood ;  the  sight  of  this  "  certain  mark  of  crime" 
softened  instantly  those  around  him.  The  scene 
had  all  passed  in  a  moment,  and  until  the  flash 
of  the  pistol,  they  perhaps  never  dreamed  that 
Gilford  meant  more  than  to  insult  and  terrify. 
They  now  iiercely  protested  a^nst  farther  vio- 
lence, and  insisted  on  being  led  to  seek  the  booty 
he  had  promised  them.  He  suUenly  submitted. 
Every  part  of  the  house  was  ransacked,  and  all 
that  was  valuable  secured ;  and  then,  dreading 
lest  an  alarm  should  reach  some  of  his  friends  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  hastily  retreated  with 
their  **  spoils  from  the  rebel." 

By  that  time  Mr.  P had  become  weak 

and  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  He  had  never 
moved,  but  wift  stem  composure  stood  and  sup- 
ported his  shattered  hand  until  the  last  of  the 
band  rode  furiously  from  the  door.  Then  be 
turned,  and  called  upon  hit  wife.    But  the  did 


not  heed  him— her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  horrid 
glare;  one  hand  was  held  up  as  if  to  shield  them 
from  some  fearful  sight ;  her  lips  were  apart  as 
if  struggling  to  utter  a  sound ;  but  she  uttered 
none,  and  her  whole  appearance  would  have 
served  as  a  personification  of  approaching  mad- 
ness.   Mr.  r tottered  towards  her,  and 

sunk  at  her  side.  "  My  wife,"  said  he,  '*  rouse 
yourself  and  aid  me,  for  if  you  do  not  I  roust 
die."    And  he  held  up  his  bleeding  hand. 

The  sight  acted  on  her  as  he  hoped,  ^e 
?azed  slowly  and  fearfully  round  the  room,  as  if 
to  see  that  the  murderers  were  gone ;  and  then, 
with  a  burst  of  mmgled  anguish  and  ioy,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  him  and  wept  bitterly. 
Mr.  P permitted  her  tear»  to  flow  in  si- 
lence, and  when  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes 
she  had  returned  thanks  to  a  merciful  God  for 
his  preservation  from  a  cruel  death,  she  by  de- 
grees became  composed,^  and  placing  her  infant 
by  his  side,  she  went  to  seek  for  aid  in  binding 
up  his  wound.  But  not  a  domestic  was  *to  be 
found;  and  believing  that  they  had  indeed  all 
deserted,  she  was  endeavoring,  weak  and  trem- 
bling as  she  was,  to  drag  a  matrass  to  the  parlor, 
when  Cyrus  cautiously  peeped  in  at  the  door. 
His  cabin  was  at  sbme  distance,  and  he  told  her 
that  on  hearing  the  alarm,  he  had  immediately 
run  towardis  the  dwelling ,but8eeingit  filled  with 
armed  men  and  terrified  by  her  shiiek,  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  watched  at  a  distance  until  he 
beheld  them  departing,  with  many  of  his  fellow 
servants  in  company.  Then  dreading  lest  they 
should  seek  for  him,  he  had  actually  concealed 
himself  in  a  deep  dry  ditch  so  long  as  he  heard 
even  the  faintest  sound  of  the  retreating  hoofs. 
The  fidthful  creature  uttered  a  thousand  simple 
but  affecting  expressions  of  sorrow  and  pity  for 
his  wounded  master,  but  busied  himself  in  ar^" 
ranging  the  matrass;  kindled  a  cheerful  blaze, 
(for  the  night  air  was  cold,)  and  seeing  that  the 
blood  still  lowed  through  all  the  bandages  and 
appUcations  his  mistress  had  wrapped  around  the 
wound,  he  begged  her  to  let  him  try  **  something 
which  the  old  people  said  the  Indians  always  put 
on  fresh  wounds,"  and  she  gladly  consented. 
Her  husband  passively  submitted  to  all  the  di- 
rections which  Cyrus  gave,  whilst  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  she  unwound  the  bloody  folds,  and 
he  then  sunk  faint  and  exhausted  on  his  palet. 
Mary  hastened  to  prepare  a  safe  and  refreshing 
cordial  in  a  strong  cup  of  cofiee,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  beverage,  and  soothed  by  the  judi- 
cious surgery  of  Cyrus,  he  was  ere  long  able  to 
talk  of  the  future. 

"  My  love,  when  day  dawns,  we  will  go  to  our 

kind  friend,  Mrs.  S .    She  is  skilful  in  the 

treatment  of  most  diseases,  and  I  dare  say  can 
manage  even  this  wound ;  at  all  evcnte  she  will 
do  as  much  as  even  a  surgeon  could  just  now, 
were  I  nearer  one  than  twenty  miles ;  for  I  am 
sensible  that  already  ray  hand  is  soewollen  that 
the  bones  could  not  possibly  be  set." 

The  plan  was  a  most  grateful  one  to  his  wife, 
for  no  words  could  express  the  horrible  dread 
which  hung  over  her  as  she  looked  upon  him  in 
his  helpless  state.  '*  They  will  return  and  com- 
plete their  work;  Gilford  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  he  murders  him  before  my  eyes."  And 
every  leaf  tlttt  fdl  ] 
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ed  to  her  painfully  acute  ear,  the  heary  tramp  of 
flLhoraemaD. 

With  the  first  faiot  streak  of  day,  Cyrus  was 
deBpatdMd  to  the  stable.  He  found  an  old  and 
gentle  animal  grazing  near  the  door,  the  only 
one  which  the  marauders  had  left  He  tried  to 
equip  it  with  his  own  old  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
made  up  a  kind  of  pillion  for  his  mistress.    Mr. 

P '8  arm  was  careiiilly  secured  in  a  sling ; 

his  wife,  with  her  infant,  rode  behind  him ;  and 
Cyrus^tJieir  trusty  guard,  walked  briskly  by  the 
side  of  tiie  horse,  until  they  reached  the  residence 
of  her  who  was  truly  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the 
neighborhood — ^the  hope  of  the  distressed,  the 
comfort  of  the  unhappy,  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 
She  received  them  with  a  woman's  tenderness, 
mud  a  woman's  tear ;  but  her  sympathy  was  ever 
an  active  principle.  She  exerted  all  her  skiU, 
and  finally  effiscted  a  perfect  cure,  althoujzh  the 
hand  was  dreadfuUy  disfigured ;  and  she  did  not 
permit  her  youns  friends  to  return  to  their  own 
residence,  until  nappier  days  had  dawned  on 
South  Candina. 

It  was  in  180  •  that, with  the  bride  of  that  lady's 
SOD,  I  visited  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
P b  He  was  then  an  old  man,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  and  most  engaging  family ; 
the  tight  and  active  form  had  durunlwn,  the  keen 
Uue  eye  was  dim,  and  the  brown  kKsks  which 
his  Mary  Hsed  to  twine  with  so  much  pride 
around  her  slender  fingers,  were  ringlets  still, 
but  nher  ones ;  yet  still  as  carefully  arranged  by 
the  same  kind  hand,  for  she  was  hvinff  too,  and 
enjoying  with  him  a  green  old  a^e.  I  hecame  a 
&v(H'ite  with  them  both,  and  Unved  to  induce 
them  to  talk  of  former  days ;  those  were  neces- 
sarily the  days  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  1 
was  struck  by  the  excessive  bitterness  which  the 
M  gentleman  displayed,  whenever  the  royalists 
of  that  period,  (or  tories,  as  he  called  themO 
were  subjects  of  discourse.  I  ventured  one  even- 
ing to  tax  him  with  want  of  charity,  and  urged 
him,  as  the  Scotch  say,  to  ^let  by-gooes  be 
by-|rones."  He  laid  on  the  table  before  me  his 
mutilated  hand,  and  asked,  **  whether  it  could 
be  so  easy  to  forget  the  time8,or  the  men,  who 
had  left  him  such  a  memorial  as  that."  I  had 
often  remarked  the  terrible  scar,  but  as  he  had 
never  named  it.  of  course  I  had  asked  no  ques- 
tioDs ;  but  now  1  learned  firom  Mrs.  P  and 

himself  the  particulars  of  the  trying  scene  which 
I  have  related.  From  other  sources,  I  after- 
wards gathered  the  sketch  which  I  have  given 
of  their  vouthful  characters.  As  I  listened  to 
the  details  of  the  cruel  outrage,  I  ceased  to 

wonder  at  its  influence  on  a  man  of  Mr.  P 's 

deep  feeling;  and  1  saw  that  if  ever  he  forffave 
it  would  not  be  the  voice  Of  reason  that  would  ef- 
fect the  change. 

^  And  you  are  sure,  sir,"  said  I,  ^  that  you 
were  not  mistaken  ?  that  it  was  really  Gilford  ? 

**  As  sure,  madam,  as  if  I  had  seen  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face.  The  villain  betrays  it  now  by 
his  cowardly  conduct" 

*' JVbto  /  What,  is  he  living,  and  do  you  meet?" 

He  smiled.  '^  I  can  scarcely  say  that  we  meet ; 
die  first^time  I  saw  him  afler  that  n^ht  was,  to 
use  a  homely  phrase,  when  the  tables  were  fair- 
ly turned.  1  suspect  he  had  dreaded  my  ven- 
geance, and  fled  the  country  for  a  time.  My 
19* 


friends  here  even  had  studiotuly  avoided  naming 
him  as  the  chief  actor  in  the  murderous  scene, 
and  Mary's  tears  and  entreaties  bad  sealed  even 
my  lips  until  all  danger  was  past,  so  that,  con- 
cluding he  was  unknown,  the  scoundrel  actuaUv 
approached  me  in  a  crowd,  and  dflered  his  hand. 
I  aid  not  kill  him,  madam.  I  pray  you  give  me 
credit,  I  did  not  even  fell  him  to  the  eartn.  But 
1  taxed  him  with  his  crime ;  I  proclaimed  to 
those  around  him,  that  he  was  a  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer; and  I  swore,  b^  all  which  I  held  sacred, 
that  if  ever  he  inUnJUonally  crossed  my  path 
again,  or  remained  one  instant  where  we  could 
breathe  even  the  same  atmosphere,  I  would 
crush  him  as  I  would  a  viper.  He  was  glad  te 
escape  on  such  terms.  My  wm — (turning  to  him 
whose  flashing  eyes  bore  witness  to  his  father's 
assertions^— my  son  longs  to  get  hold  of  him ; 
but  he  keeps  carefully  out  of  our  way ;  and  I  tell 
my  children  that  in  two  senses  of  the  word  we 
are  old  enemies,  and  I  choose  to  keep  the  issue 
in  my  own  hands." 

Durine  my  stay  in  Carolina  we  often  spoke  of 
the  event,  and  when  I  bade  them  farewell  I  could 
only  hope  that  the  kind  hearted  old  gentleman 
was  a  little  undecided  as  to  his  course^  if  ever 
he  should  chance  to  meet  his  enemy  again. 

I  returned  to  the  north,  and  some  few  years 
afterwards,  having  preserved  my  intercoune 
with  the  family,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr. 

P .   "Tdlher,thatykeDavMlofold,the 

life  of  him  who  sought  mine,  has  been  in  my 
power ;  and  that,  like  him,  1  have  been  enabled, 
too,  to  foreive  the  pursuer  of  blood,  and  to  let 
him  d^Mii?  in  peace."  His  daughter  added,  that 
the  sudden  death  of  her  beloved  mother  had 
seemed  at  once  to  quench  the  fiery  spirit  which 
nourished  his  inveteracy,  and  he  ceased  even  to 
allude  to  Gilford.  Having  consented  to  attend 
a  parish  meeting  where  the  site  of  a  new  church 
was  to  be  selected,  he  left  his  son  to  attend  to 
the  equipment  of  his  pony,  and  seated  himself  st 
his  little  table,  with  that  sacred  volume,  which, 
under  his 'Mary's  gentle  influence,  had  long  been 
the  source  whence  he  drew  strength  for  the  trials 
of  every  day.  The  first  sentence  that  caught  his 
eye,  was  the  solemn  warning, "  He  that  liateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer.*'  He  paused.  ^  Do 
I  not  in  word  and  deed  show  that  I  AoteGilford?" 
He  shuddered.  ^  What,  am  I  then,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  on  a  par  with  him  ?" 

Filled  with  these  solemn  thoughts,  he  in  silence 
pursued  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  had 
scarcely  exchanged  jgreetings  with  his  neigh- 
bors, when  the  wretched  man  accidentally  ap- 
proached it  alsa  H  is  impetuous  son  fiercely  or- 
dered him  off,  and  seeing  nim  hesitate,  raised  his 
whip  to  enforce  die  command;  but  his  father 
caught  his  arm,  and  cahnly,  yet  firmly,  said, 
^  Stop,  on  your  obedience  harm  not  a  hair  of  his 
head."  He  then,  to  the  amazement  of  all  pre- 
sent, turned  towards  the  dogged  wretch,  who 

still  cowered  under  young  P *s  fiery  tone 

and  manner,  and  extending  his  hand,  said,  with 
dignity,  '^  Gilford,  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  such 
scenes  as  this ;  we  are  both  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave;  we  must  both  stand  before  Him  who  will 
judge  the  heart  as  well  as  the  actions.  May  He 
in  that  hour  forgive  me  my  offences,  as  with  sin- 
cerity I  tell  you  that  I  forgive  yours.    I  offisr 
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yon  my  hand  as  a  pledge  that  you  shaD  nerer  be 
visitea  for  your  condact,  by  injary  from  me  or 
mine." 

Gilford  touched— yet  scarcely  touched— the 
withered  hand  which  was  extended  to  him ;  but 
his  lip  quivered,  and  tears  stood  in  bis  eyes. 

Mr.  P turned  from  him  with  emotion,  and 

as  he  left  the  spot  the  perfect  silence  of  the  group 
was  only  broken  by  low  tones  of  admiration  and 
astonishment,  at  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
principle.  The  dd  men  shook  their  heads,  and 
said,  tnat  such  a  chan^,  in  such  a  man,  was  but 
preparatory  to  a  greater. 

And  tiiey  were  rieht.  In  a  few  months  Mr. 
P  was  called  mxn  earth,  and  the  mortal 

remains  of  the  once  bold  patriot,  and  of  his  gen- 
tle Mary,rqpo8e  in  peace;  and  few  are  now  lir- 
ing  to  bear  witness  of  this  simple  re<x>rd  of  even 
one  erent  in  their  lives— this  ^  Midnight  Scene" 
of  violence  and  bloodshed. 


TBM  BI«BBPERS« 

BT  MDB  BSOWNE. 

Thciy  are  ileepingf— Who  are  steepiog? 

GbildraB«  wearied  with  their  play; 
For  the  ttan  of  nif  ht  are  peeping. 

And  the  sun  bath  mak  away; 
As  the  dew  upon  the  blestoms 

Blows  them  on  their  slender  stem. 
So,  as  Uffat  as  their  own  bosoms, 

Bahny  sleep  hath  oomiiiered  them! 

lliey  are  aleepinct— Who  are  sleeping 

Mortals  compassed  round  with  wo; 
Eyelids,  wesried  out  with  weeping, 

Qose  Cat  ttrery  weakness  now; 
And  that  short  relief  from  sorrow, 

Harrassed  natnre  diaU  sustain, 
Till  they  wake  again  to^monow. 

Strengthened  to  contend  with  pain! 

They  are  sleeping!— Who  vo  sleepmg? 

Captires  in  their  ^oooty  cells; 
Yet  sweet  dreams  are  o*er  them  creepiAg 

With  their  many  coloured  spelU: 
All  they  lore   again  they  datp  them! 

Fed  again  their  bog  lott  JOys; 
Bot  the  hftste  with  which  they  gitsp  theas. 

Every  Airy  form  destroya. 
They  are  aleeping!— Who  are  sleeping? 

Misers,  by  their  hoarded  gold; 
And  in  fkncy  now  are  heaping 

Gems  and  pearls  of  price  untold; 
Golden  chaina  their  limbs  encumber, 

Diamonds  seem  before  them  strown! 
But  they  waken  fiom  their  slumber. 

And  the  splendid  dresm  hss  flows. 

They  are  sleeping!— Who  are  sleeping? 

Pause  a  moment— softly  tread; 
Anxious  friends  are  fondly  keepmg 

Vigils  by  the  sleeper's  bed! 
Other  hopes  have  all  forsaken; 

One  remains  that  slumbers  deep; 
Speak  not,  lest  the  slumberer  waken 

From  that  sweet— that  ssTing  sleep. 

They  are  sleeping!- Who  are  sleeping? 
Thousanda  who  have  passed  away, 


From  a  werkl  of  wo  and  weeping 

To  the  regions  of  deosy ! 
Safe  they  rest,  the  green  tnrf  under 

Sighing  breeze,  or  music's  breath. 
Winter's  wind  or  summer's  thunder. 

Cannot  break  the  ale^  of  death. 


OB  lOlR  AL. 

Taken  firoaa  tlae  MannserlpC  of  «  TraToUor* 

Wbo  shall  befriend  when  our  best  (Hends  decay, 
Who  will  stand  by  when  mothers  turn  away  ? 
Where  is  the  heart  that  e'er  wQl  constant  prore. 
When  those  who  gave  us  life  shall  cease  to  k>Te? 
Where  old  Circassia  spreads  her  plains  along, 
There  beauty  blooms,  there  weslthy  buyers  thnmg ; 
There  mothers  trade  their  dangfatess  off  for  goU, 
As  cattle  are  for  speculation  sold. 

Why  sll  this  eiowd,  what  do  these  waitera  here? 

Does  combat  rage,  or  kings  in  stste  appear  ? 

Do  mountains  flsme  or  AUah  stoop  bek>w, 

T*  impress  the  heart  with  pity  ?— No ! 

But  cast  your  eye  in  yonder  msrket  plsoe, 

See  beauty  weq>ing  by  that  haggard  fine; 

See  them  exposed,  with  chsims  of  heateniy  power. 

To  public  sale,  oestfoo's  fkirest  flower ! 

The  bid  goes  round,  the  price  is  quksUy  given, 

A  weeping  virgfai  fVom  her  home  is  driven! 

With  sool  elate  the  mother  gives  the  prize. 

With  heart  o\>rflowing  and  with  weeping  syes* 

No  lily  opening  m  the  morning  son 

E'er  yet  excelled  this  fair,  thia  chamring  one ; . 

Or  as  it  peeps  from  the  o'erwhelming  dew. 

She  lifls  her  eyes  to  take  a  parting  view ; 

Stay,  mother,  stay— thou  wbo  didst  give  me  birth. 

And  now  hast  doomed  me  to  despair  on  earth ; 

Is  there  no  tender  feeling  in  thy  heart, 

NoC  one  aoft  place  that  grief  can  caose  to  smsrt? 

la  thme  the  heart  that  would  its  offipring  sell, 

And  send  it  hence  where  hungry  monsters  yell? 

Let  hunger  press,  snd  dangers  throng  around. 

To  thee  more  constant  I  wOlstill  be  fhnnd. 

Beholda  mother  sell  her  helpless  chikl. 
To  ro¥e  with  strsn^ers  oV  a  boundless  wfld; 
Led  as  a  kmb  to  scenes  unknown  befbre, 
Where  vice  prevsils  and  virtue  lives  no  more ; 
Doomed  but  to  bear  the  chains  of  servitude  and  strife. 
To  grieve  unpitied  through  a  wretched  life. 
Now  when  deep  sorrow  o'er  thy  mind  shall  hang, 
TMnk  on  thy  ^ugfater  and  the  savage  gang ; 
Whene'er  the  sun  doth  meet  thy  aged  eyes, 
Know  that  thy  daughter  still  in  sorrow  sighs ! 
Or  when  that  star  I  viewed  so  oft  at  night, 
Shall  through  thy  whidow  abed  its  paler  light. 
Know  that  thy  daughter  sees  the  planet  still. 
With  tears  descending  as  the  lonely  rill. 
When  dsrkness  shrouds  the  spacious  vrorid  in  night. 
And  old  Aurora  hides  her  flittering  light. 
Transparent  glesms  iOnmine  all  the  dcy. 
Know  then  thy  daughter  keeps  a  wakeftil  eye. 
Be  still  this  heart,  be  stiU  this  murmuring  tongue, 
For  all  my  hopes  on  other  worlds  are  hong ; 
Farewell,  my  mother,  now  since  part  we  must, 
May  bliaa  crown  oU  thy  days,  and  peace  thy  dose 
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From  the  Satarday  Brening  Pott 

TIBWS   OF  THE  WlEiHT. 

XICHIOAir. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  Michigan  has 
made  it  apparent  that  her  application  to  Congreas  to 
be  admittetf  as  the  twentr-fiith  memher  of  the  confed- 
erated states,  can  be  but  little  longer  delayed.  A  ter- 
ritory  of  such  extent  and  importance  deserves,  from  the 
editors  of  newspapers  and  others,  some  notice,  and  we 
shall  devote  some  little  space  to  mtrodadng  the  bride 
fiect  to  her  future  spouses. 

In  length  Miohkan  is  250  miles,  and  in  breadth  135 
—being  uie  same  tenffthas  Indiana^  and  only  15  miles 
less  m  breadth ;  and  having  within  6000  as  many 
Bqoaie  miles  as  Pennsylvania.  Situated,  as  it  ia,  be- 
tween the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  with  greater 
fiidUties  for  extensive  inland  water  communication 
than  anr  other  country  of  the  globe,  with  a  fertile  soil, 
of  which  millions  of  acres  are  fit  for  the  plough,  with 
a  heathful  climate,  and  with  a  concurrence  ofchcum- 
stances  inviting  northern  popuUuion,  no  doubt  exists  of 
immense  fiiture,  and  in  fiict  early  and  rapid  prosperity. 
It  is  destined  to  rival  most  of  the  western  states,  its 
boundaries  at  once  exhibit  its  local  advantages— north 

S'  the  Straits  of  Bfichilimackinac ;  east  by  the  lakes 
uron,  SLChur,  and  Erie,  and  their  waters;  south  bv 
Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west  by  Lake  Michigan.  It 
is  a  large  peninsula,  something  like  a  triangle,  with  its 
base  resting  on  Ohio  and  Imiana,  three  qoarteia  of 
its  extern  being  surrounded  by  the  great  lakes  Michi. 
gan  and  Huron. 

It  is  generally  a  levd  countiy,  has  no  mountains, 
and  but  few  elevations  deservmg  the  name  of  even 
hills.  The  centre  is  table  land,  elevated  not  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lakea,  and  sloping  in  every  oirec- 
tion  to  ihem.  Though  thus  level  in  its  sur^c^  there 
is  lees  swampy  and  wet  land  than  in  the  northern  bdt 
of  Ohio,  a^joming  the  lakes.  The  countiy  is  divided 
into  neaijy  equal  proportions  of  ^rass  prairie%  like 
those  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  subdivided  into  wet  and 
dry.  The  timber,  too,  is  neariy  the  same,  except 
that  here  and  there  occur  a  few  of  the  white  and  yel- 
low pme. 

A  belt  of  bmd  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  sandy  and  sterile,  being  so  swept  by  the 
bleak  gales  of  the  lake,  as  not  to  promise  much  to  the 
cultivator.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  are  of  ex- 
cellent  quality,  the  productions  being  much  the  same 
ms  those  of  New  York;  orchards  flourish  remark- 
ably,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great  fruit 
countiT. 

Bficnigan  is  watered  by  almost  innumerable  rivers 
and  branches,  and  from  the  level  nature  of  the  coun- 


i  portion  

River  is  the  largest  that  enters  Lake  Michigan;  it 
courses  through  forests  and  prairies  abounding  with 
wild  fowl  Small  boats  reach  its  source  in  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  territory,  and  by  this  and  Huron 
river  periogoes  pass  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake 
&ie.  It  has  been  under  consideration  to  connect  it 
by  a  canal  with  the  Sasanum  of  Lake  Huron,  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  which  wilTbe  perceived  by  a  ^ance  at  a 
good  map.  The  St.  Joseph  river  heads  m-  Indiana, 
aoid  interlocks  with  Black  river,  8t  Jos^h*s  of  the 
Miami,  Eel  river,  and  Tippecanoe  of  the  Wabash.  It 
has  a  strong  current,  ana  is  fiill  of  islands,  is  beatable 
150  miles,  and  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into 
the  lake.  There  are  most  abundant  fisheries  on  it. 
Hie  Ratain  river  derives  its  name  from  the  immense 
i;(uantities  of  grapes  which  grow  upon  its  banks.  Black 
nver,  Marame,  Barbue,  white,  Rocky,  Beauvais,  St. 
I^ieholaa,  Mai^^uerite,  Monistic,  Aux  SaUes,  Lasiette, 


Grand  Travene,  Thunder,  Sandy,  Saganum,  St. 
Clair,  BeUc,  and  Huron,  are  considereble  rivers  emp- 
tying into  the  lakes,  which,  like  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  before  disembogumg,  expand  mto  large  ha- 
sins,  caused  by  the  conflict  between  their  currents 
and  the  surf  ot  the  lakes,  meeting  in  a  level  and  sandy 
soiL 

Bfany  Indians  are  stiH  residents  of  Michigan ;  bat 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  producing  its  usiuil 
efliects,  by  thinning  their  ranks,  and  adding  twenty 
where  but  one  subsisted  before.  The  Strait  of  SL 
Clair,  connecting  that  lake  with  Lake  Huron,  is  26 
miles  long.  It  runs  through  a  country  pardy  prairie 
and  partly  forest,  and  deop  groves  of  white  pme  are 
found  along  its  banks.  The  Stirait  of  Detroit,  con. 
necting  lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair,  is 24  miles;  it  is  na* 
vigahle  for  huge  vessels,  is  studded  with  islands,  and 
one  of  the  moat  beaudful  sheets  of  water  in  the  world. 
Its  current  is  about  three  mOea  an  hour,  receiving  in 
its  course  the  rivers  Rouge,  Elcoroe,  M&guagua,  and 
Brownstown  {  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  firqt 
named  is  a  dup-vard. 

Raisin  derivea  its  importance  firom  the  &ct  that  it  is 
more  settled  than  any  river  in  the  country,  except  De- 
troit, and  has  also  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity 
from  the  eventa  of  the  late  war.  Hie  French  settle- 
ments on  this  and  Detroit  rivers  exhibits  the  aspect  of 
a  continued  vfllage.  They  are  laid  out  in  the  usual 
manner,  two  or  three  arpens  in  front  by  from  40  to 
100  aipena  deep.  The  mansions  have  that  foreign 
and  intereatmg  aspect,  that  French  buildings  and  es- 
tablishments natovally  have  to  an  American  eye. 
They  are  embowered  in  ancient  and  beautiful  or- 
cfharas,  all  of  them  having  the  appearance  of  comfort, 
and  some  of  them  of  spl^or  and  opulence.  There 
are  few  landscapes  more  interesting,  few  water  ex* 
cursions  more  delightful  than  that  from  the  Detroit  to 
the  lakes:  along  this  broad,  cool,  and  transparent 
rivers,  sttuded  with  islands,  aikl  alive  with  fish,  and  in 
view  of  this  continuous  line  of  Ftench  houses  and  or- 
chards, on.  both  banks.  The  French  here  have  their 
customary  national  manners,  living  in  ease  and  abun* 
dance,  and  we  regret  to  add,  taking  very  litde  thought 
about  education  or  intellectual  improvement  Every 
thing,  however,  has  changed  in  this  region  since  it 
became  suttject  to  the  free  institutions  o7  the  United 
States.  A  corporate  body  styled  "  llie  University  of 
Michigan**  haJB  been  formed,  which  has  power  to  in- 
stitute Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  The  march 
of  imprCvement  in  this,  ana  all  respects,  is  rapid.  In 
Detroit  respectable  schools  are  in  full  operation,  and 
hbreries  begun. 

Michilimackinac  island  is  in  the  north-west  angle 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  considered  among  the  most 
impreupaable  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier.  The 
Bntisb  gained  possession  of  it  during  the  late  war ;  its 
name  b  derivea  from  an  Indian  word,  implying  **  the 
backof  a  tortoise,**  which,  in  its  form  of  rising  from 
the  lake,  it  jesemblee.  This  island  is  nine  miles 
in  circmnfere^oe;  the  fort  and  town  are  among 
the  most  remote  settlements  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  whole  population  exceeds  1,000.  In  the  interior 
of  Michigan  are  great  numbera  of  small  lakes  and 

KndSf  from  which  the  riven  have  their  sources.  The 
ic  dee  Illinois  is  subject  to  a  tide  which  has  sensible 
fiuxes  and  refluxes. 

The  climate,  in  consequence  of  its  being  level,  and 
peninsular,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  sonth 
by  such  hnmense  bodies  of  water,-  is  more  temperate 
and  m3d  than  could  bo  expected  from  its  latitude. 
The  southern  parts  have  miki  winters,  but  the  poation 
of  the  northern  section  sufayects  it  to  die  Canadian 
temperature.  Wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  boriey,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  and  peaches  are  raised  easily,  and  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  more  favorable  to  cultivated  grasses  than 
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the  western  country  generally,  and  in  diort,  ia  every 
way  adapted  to  northern  farmers*  No  inland  country, 
according  to  its  age  of  settlement  and  circumstances, 
has  a  greater  trade,  which  employs  a  number  of  steam- 
boats and  lake  vessels.  The  amount  of  foreign  ex. 
ports,  long  as  back  as  1831,  was  53,200  dollars. 

The  town  of  Detroit  is  the  political  metropolis,  and 
is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
eighteen  miles  above  the  town  of  Maiden,  in  Canada, 
and  six  below  the  oudet  of  Lake  St.CIair.  The  banks 
are  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  waters  of  the  river. 
The  plain  on  which  it  is  built  is  beautiful,  and  the  posi- 
tion altogether  delightfid  and  romantic :  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  houses  of  stone,  brick,  or  fram& 
many  of  which  make  a  showy  appearance.  Several 
wharves  project  into  the  river,  that  called  the  United 
States  is  140  feet  long,  and  a  vessel  of  400  tons  bur- 
den  can  load  at  its  h^d.  Hie  public  buildings  are  a 
Conned  House,  State  House,  United  States  Store, 
Churches,  ice.  This  town  exhibits  marks  of  rapid  in- 
crease  and  imint>vement  It  was  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1806,  and  has  risen  from  its  ashes 
much  improved.  This  place  is  of  great  and  constant 
resort  hy  the  Indians,  and  here  the  greatest  numbers 
and  fiureet  sample  of  the  northern  tribes  are  seen.  It 
is  the  chief  depot  of  the  shippingof  the  lakee^  and  a 
steamboat  phM  between  it  aiid  Buffido.  The  opera- 
tion  of  the  Brie  Canal  has  had  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  business  and  importance  of  diis  town,  which 
is  destoied  to  become  a  very  large  place.  Tlie  finish- 
ing ofthe  Ohio  Canal  is  this  season  to  exert  a  still  fur- 
thir  influence  on  iis  wd&re,  as  well  as  on  the  whole 
country. 

The  lakes  of  America  are  among  its  most  remark- 
able  features.  A  line  drawn  through  their  whole 
course,  beginning  with  Ontario,  and  ending  with  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  would  not  be  far  short  of  a  tine 
that  would  measure  the  Atlantic ! !  These  inland 
seas  every  where  exhibit  marks  of  having  been  once 
much  higher  than  they  now  are,  and  vast  aUuviaT 
tracts,  beyond  their  present  limits,  indicate,  that  their 
waters  covered  a  much  greater  extent  of  countiy  than 
at  present*  It  scarcely  admits  a  doubt,  that  by  the 
Illinois  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
lakes  discharged  from  the  western  extrenunr  of^  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ETven  now, 
as  we  nave  already  remarked  a  few  feet  of  excavation 
would  empty  them  anew  into  the  Illinois.  Boundless 
forests  encircle  the  lakes— their  vast  extent,  the  fierce 
and  untamed  character  of  the  wandering  tribes  that 
have  hunted,  fought  and  fished  around  them  for  un- 
known aij^  the  terror  of  the  winters  that  rule  those 
regions  ofice  and  storms  for  so  great  a  part  the  year, 
the  remoteness  of  their  extent  beyond  fixed  human 
habitations,  and  almost  beyond  the  sketch  of  the  im- 
agination,  have  connected  with  them  associated  ideas 
of  loneliness  grandeur,  and  desolation.  Their  waters 
are  uniformly  deep,  cold,  purs,  and  transparent,  and 
have  great  abnndfuice  of  fish.  For  a  fiuthful  account 
of  these  dreary  regions,  see  the  narradve  of  Mtyor 
Long's  second  expedition. 

when  the  lakes  sleea  the  fish  can  be  seen  sporting 
at  immense  depths  below  the  surface.  The  k>wer 
strata  of  the  ¥rater  never  jrain  the  temperature  of  sum- 
raer;  a  bottle  sunk  a  hundred  feet  in  Lake  Superior, 
and  fiOed  at  that  depth,  feels,  when  it  comes  up,  as  it 
it  eontained  ice  water.  Situated  as  they  are  in  a  cli- 
mate generally  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its  at- 
mosphere,  they  must  evaporate  inconceivable  quanti- 
ties  of  water,  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
Niagara,  their  only  visible  drain,  does  not  discharffe  a 
temn  part  of  the  waters  and  melted  snows  which  Ui^ 
receive. 

The  Rideau  Canal  now  connects  Lake  Ontario  with 
the  river  Otiawas  and  Quebec  The  number  of  ves- 
^  employed  on  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michi- 


gan, must  now  be  vetv  oonsidenble,be«deeinimeron« 
steamboats.  The  Welland  Canal  is  another  ouUet 
for  the  trade  of  the  lake  country.  It  connects  LAe 
Erie,  b^  schooner  navigation,  with  Lake  Ontario— ia 
thirty-aght  miles  long  and  ten  feet  deep,  with  thirty 
locks  overcommg  360  feet. 

But  we  must  not  trespass  on  varioty,  while  discus- 
sing these  interesting  themes.  We  have  merely 
abndged,  in  order  to  turn  attention  to  the  great  fea- 
tures  of  oiu:  western  world.  Those  who  desire  to 
pursue  our  track  further;  may  consult  with  advantage 
flints  Geography  and  his  **YaUey  of  the  Mississippi*' 
Schoolcraft^ii  Tour,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Miyor  Long« 
Pike's  Expeditwn^  ^bc,  and  the  subject  will  better 
reward  the  American  reader  than  any  other  in  tho 
whole  range  of  the  mteresting  study  of^geograiihy. 

KKHTUCKT* 

For  beauty  of  landscane,  excellence  of  the  aoil,  for 
beauty  of  forest,  the  number  of  clear  streams  and  fine 
riv^  health,  and  the  finest  development  of  the  hu- 
man  form,  and  patriarchal  simplicity  ot  rural  opulence, 
Kentucky  unquestionably  is  equal  to  any  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  400  miles  long,  and  averages  HO  in 
bceadth.  The  eastern  and  southern  fix>nt  touches  oa 
the  AWei^^iSDy  Mountains,  whose  span  descend  some 
distance  into  it.  The  centre  of  the  state  contains  a 
tract  of  countiT  100  miles  by  50,  which  for  beanQr  of 
sur&oe,  the  delightful  ai^iea  of  its  open  groves,  and 
th9  extreme  feinlity  of  its  soil,  exceeds  perhaps,  any 
other  tnu;t  of  counby  of  the  same  extent.  So  muca 
dissolved  lime  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  to  impart  to  ii 
a  warm  and  forcing  Quality,  which  imparts  an  inex- 
pressible freshness  and  vigor  to  the  vegetation,  llie 
woods,  in  which  the  green  sward  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  English  landscape,  have  a  charming  as- 
pect, as  if  arranged  for  a  pleasure  ground.  Grapevines 
of  prodigious  size  dimb  ihe  trees,  and  spread  their 
branches  and  leaves  over  aH  the  other  verdure.  In 
the  first  setUement  ofthe  country,  it  was  covered  with 
a  thick  cane  brake,  which  has  disappeared,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  beautiful  green  covering  of  the 
finest  grass.  The  trees  eenerally  are  not  large,  but 
tall,  straight  and  tapered;  and  nave  the  appearance 

ff  having  been  transplanted  to  die  places  they  occupy, 
tmumerable  streams  wind  among  those  copses,  and 
from  the  declivities  buret  out  springs  of  pure  limestone 
water.  This  section  is  the  garden  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley— a  real  Arcadia. 

Tliat  partof  the  state  bordermg  on  Tennessee  and 
Viiginia,  resembles  the  land  in  theiatter  and  the  vicini- 
ty  of  the  Alleghenies,  highly  picturesque  and  some- 
times grand.  Between  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  Rk 
ver  and  Green  River,  is  an  extensive  tract  called  ^bar- 
rens.**  the  s6il  of  which  is  not  of  the  very  first  finality, 
but  the  country  is  covered  widi  grass  hke  a  prairie  ana 
afibrds  a  fine  range  for  cattle.  Between  Green  and 
Cumberland  Rivera  is  a  stiU  larger  tract  of  ^  barrens  ;** 
and  spread  over  this  secnon  are  an  immense  number 
of  **  knobs,**  covered  with  shrubbery  and  stump  oaks. 
In  1800  the  Legislature  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  400 
acres  to  every  man  disposed  to  Decome  an  actual  set* 
tier  in  this  district,  and  a  great  number  availed  them« 
selves  of  it.  The  country  proved  vcHry  healthy ;  tobac- 
co grows  well,  and  the  ^  barreos**^  now  present  a 
prosperous  and  agreeable  aspect 
At  the  time  of  its  first  settlement,  Kentucky  dia- 
ayed  a  most  inviting  landscape.  The  wilderness  ex- 
ibited  an  extended  tult  of  blossoms.  A  single  man 
could  kill  game  enough  in  an  hour  to  supphr  t&  wante 
of  a  month,  and  even  so  lately  as  1819,  we  remember 
overtaking  a  traveller  not  very  far  from  RusseUvBle, 
who  had  shot  three  bucks  before  breakfest,  on  the 
high  road.  Hie  aged  settlere  Jtfok  back  to  the  infant 
ofthe  state  as  the  golden  age,  and  to  them,  such  in- 
deed it  must  have  been. 
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Of  the  rivers  of  this  state  we  shall  only  enumerate 
the  most  prominent.  The  Ohio  is  unquestionably  the 
most  iipportant,  though  its  description  has  been  too 
often  attempted  to  require  a  notice  from  us.  The  Ken- 
tucky  is  an  important  stream,  and  is  navigable  150 
miles.  It  has  a  rapid  current  and  high  banks  for  ereat 
pan  of  its  course,  flowins:  in  a  deep  chasm,  cut  from 
perpendicular  banks  of  umestone.  Nothing  can  be 
more  singular  than  the  sensation  arising  from  floating 
down  this  stream,  and  looking  up  the  mgh  parapet  at. 
the  Sim  and  sky  from  the  dark  chasm.  Big  Sandy 
rises  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  forms  the  eas- 
tern boundaiy  ofthe  state  for  nearly  200  miles.  Cum- 
beriand  River  rises  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  wluch  it  runs  80  miles,  then  crosses  into 
Tennessee,  runs  40  miles  in  that  state,  and  makes  a 
curve  by  which  it  returns  to  its  flret  jurisdiction.  It 
once  more  enters  Tennesssee  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
ood  winds  through  it  '.200  miles,  passing  NashviUe,  ana 
again  returning  to'  Kentucky.  It  enters  the  Ohio  by  a 
mouth  300  yams  wide,  atal  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
to  Nashville,  and  of  late  they  have  ascended  conside- 
rabTy  higher  np.  It  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  beautiful 
river,  and  uncommonly  favorable  to  navigation.  The 
Temiessee,  a  noble  river,  enters  the  Ohio  in  this  state. 

In  Cumberland  coimiy,  in  boring  for  salt  water,  at 
the  denth  of  180  feet,  a  fountain  oi  petroleum,  or 
mineral  oil,  was  struck,  and  when  the  augur  was 
withdrawn,  the  oil  was  thrown  up  in  a  Continued 
stream  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  ofthe 
earth.  Althoufi[h  in  Quantity  somewhat  abated,  after 
the  discharge  of  the  nrst  few  minutes,  during  wnich  it 
was  supposed  to  emit  75  gallons  a  minute,  it  still  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  a  stream  which  found  its  way  to  the 
Cumberlauid  River,  for  a  longdistance  covering  its  sur- 
face.  It  is  so  penetrating  as  to  be  diflicult  to  confine 
in  a  wooden  vessel;  it  ignites  freely,  produces  a  flame 
as  brilliant  as  gas,  and  iaan  article  of  commerce  with 
the  eastern  states,  where  it  is  sold  for  medical  purposes, 
being  used  for  the  swellings  of  horses'  legs,  &«.,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  Yimous  quack  medicine  called 
British  Oil. 

Kentucky  boasts  several  mineral  springs  of  celebrity 
and  virtue.  The  Olympian  Storings,  47  miles  east  oi 
Le^in^ton,  are  in  a  romantic  situation.  Big  Bone 
Lick  IS  ^0  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  Kentucky 
River.  The  spring  most  frequents  is  that  near  Har- 
rodsbui^,  where  are  fine  accommodatkms  for  invalids, 
-and  where  we  have  met  a  sociable  coinpany^oal  in 
mtelligeiice  and  polish  to  any  in  the  UnioiL  The  wa. 
ters  are  usef^il  in  complaints  of  the  liver,  and  dyspep> 
tic  and  chronic  complaints. 

Kentucky,  from  her  first  settlement,  has  had,  and 
deserved  the  reputation  of^  being  among  the  roost  fer. 
tile  of  the  western  states.  The  astonishing  produc 
tions  of  her  good  lands,  the  extent  of  her  culuvation, 
the  multitude  of  boats  she  loads  for  New  Orleans,  &,c 
justify  the  conclusion.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
tem^rate  climates  flourish  in  abundance,  and  in  wheat 
she  is  surpassed  by  none.  There  are  many  great  gar- 
deners m  the  state — the  markets  are  weU  supplied  with 
aU  the  variety  of  vegetables,  while  graF>es  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties  are  raised  for  table  fruit  in  many  places, 
and  there  are  several  vineyards  where  wme  is  made. 
Cotton  is  raised  for  domestic  uses,  but  hemp  and  to- 
baoco  are  the  staples. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  Kentucky  de- 
scends to  New  Orleans,  she  exports  considerable  to 
F^ttsburg  for  our  market.  In  addition  to  hemp,  tobac- 
co, and  inanufactured  articles,  she  sends  off  immense 
Guantides  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  In- 
dian com  and  meal,  whiskey  to  a  great  extent,^cider, 
cider.royal,  fruit  fresh  and  dried. 

Horses  are  raised  m  huge  numbers  and  of  the  best 
blood  ;a  really  fine  horse  is  the  prideof  a  Kentockian, 


and  some  fiirmd^  keep  firom  forty  to  fifty.  Great  num- 
bers are  sent  over  the  mountains  for  sale.  Still  greater 
droves  of  the  finest  cattle  and  hogs  are  driven  from 
this  state  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  &c  In  1^8,  the 
value  of  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  driven  out  oi  the 
state,  numbered  and  valued  at  one  point  of  passage, 
the  Cumberland  Ford,  was  a  million  of  dollars !  andf 
in  16*29,  imperfect  returns  of  the  exports,  agricultural 
and  manufactured,  gave  #2,780,000 ! ! 

Frankfort  is  the  poUtical  metropoUs,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kentucky,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
environs  are  beautiful.  A  bridge  crosses  the  river, 
unites  North  and  South  Frankfort ;  the  river  flows 
between  banks  4  or  500  feet  in  height.  Thesutehouse 
is  entirely  of  marble,  with  a  front  presenting  a  portico 
supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  whole  having  an  ap. 
pearance  of  great  magnificence.  There  are  also  other 
fine  public  buiMings— large  manufactories  of  cotton 
bagffing,  a  rope  walk,  cotton  factories,  &c.  It  is  the 
h^  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  a  place  of  much 
6omniCTcial  enteiprise,  as  well  as  show  and  gaiety. — 
The  private  dwelfings  are  very  neat,  many  being  built 
of  the  bealitihil  marble  fumisbed  by  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Sea  vessels  are  sometimes  built  here  and  floated 
to  New  Orlean& 

We  shall  soon  insert  an  en^ving  ofthe  stalehouse, 
kindly  famished  l^  a  lady  of  ue  place. 

Lexington,  long  called  the  commercial  capital,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  political  metropolis,  and  the  most  important  town 
in  the  west.  Transylvania  University  has  fiiir  olaims 
to  precedence  anoong  western  collegiate  institutions. — 
It  has  twelve  professors  aud  tutors  and  near  400  stu- 
dentf.  Its  libraries  number  1  .\000  volume?,  and  it  has 
deservedly  a  veiy  high  standing.  The  United  States 
Brtnch  Bank  has  a  Targe  bankmg  house,  in  which  bu- 
siness is  annually  transacted  to  the  amount  of  near 
$2,000,000.  Bale  rope  and  cotton  bagging  are  hirgely 
toanunictured.  Few  towns  in  the  west  aio  more  de- 
lightfully situated,  and  it  wears  an  air  of  neatness  and 
opulence.  A  rail-road,  now  neariy  complete,  connecu 
inff  it  with  the  Ohio  River,  will  exert  a  very  favorable 
influence  on  its  prosperity.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
proverbially  rich  and  beautiful  country,  in  which  the 
continual  recurrence  of  handsome  mansions,  imparts 
the  impression  of  vicinity  to  an  opulent  metropolis. — 
The  inhabitants  are  cheerful,  intelligent,  conversible, 
and  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers ;  the  tone 
of  society  is  fiwhionable.  pleasant,  and  polished.  When 
la^t  there,  we  were  delighted  to  find  a  reading  room 
well  supplied  with  London  and  American  magazines 
and  newspapers.  . 

Louisville^  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  m  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  state. 
The  main  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  is  as  no- 
ble, as  compact,  and  has  as  much  the  air  of  a  maritime 
town  as  any  street  in  the  western  country.  It  has  a 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  Marine  Hospital, 
and  numerous  pubUc  buildm^  It  is  said  to  contain 
over  12,000  inhabitanlvhavmg  doubled  its  population 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  greatest  fitjl  of  the  Ohio  is 
just  below  this  chy ;  rounoT  them  is  just  tiniaied  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  recently  injured  by 
having  a  lock  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  It  overcomes 
an  ascent  of  22  feet  by  five  locks,  is  two  miles  in  length 
and  40  feet  in  depth,  part  of  which  is  cut  in  solid  lime- 
stone. It  is  on  a  scale  to  admit  steamboats  of  the 
larg^  size,  and  is  supposed  by  some  likely  to  injure 
the  prospenty  of  the  town,  by  takmg  away  the  unpor- 
tant  and  lucrative  business  of  factorage,  draying  goods 
round  the  falls,  &c.  But  it  has  advantages  which 
must  always  render  it  an  important  point.  No  one 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  bustle  of  its  streets  without 
seeing  them.  We  have  dined  at  a  hotel  there  in  com. 
pany  with  foor  hundred  strangerf  and  boarders. 
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Maysville  is  the  next  town  in  commercial  impor- 
tance, being  the  principal  place  of  importation  for  the 
north-east  part  of  the  state.  Glass  is  manufactured 
here,  and  it  has  a  number  of  other  factories.  It  is  a 
thrivmg,  active  town,  and  a  place  for  the  building  of 
steamtoats.  Washington,  three  miles  south,  is  a  con- 
siderable village,  as  well  as  Paris,  situated  on  a  beauti- 
ful  hill,  and  the  capital  of  Bourbon  county.  Some  ^its 
houses  have  the  appearance  of  ma^incence.  The 
scenery  between  this  place  and  Lexmgton  we  shall 
always  remember  for  its  unsurpassed  b^uty.  George- 
town  is  a  neat  brick  town,  in  tne  centre  of  a  rich  tract, 
of  which  travellers  always  speak  in  hifdi  praise.  Dan- 
ville. Stamfurd,  Somerset,  Nlonticello,  Versailles,  Shel- 
by ville,  AugustiL  Newport,  Covington,  Slc^  are  thrfv- 
ing  towns,  of  which  we  K^ret  our  linuts  restrict  us  to 
the  mere  mention.  Cynthiana,  the  countv  town  of 
Harrison  county,  contams  more  than  100  houses  and 
a  number  of  respectable  public  buiklings.  It  is  on  a 
wide  and  fertile  bottom,  m  the  midst  of  a  rich,  inteUi- 
gent  and  populous  settlement.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  water  mills  near  the  town,  which  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade.  We  have  been  promised  some 
further  statistics  of  Harrison  county,  oy  an  esteemed 
friend  residing  there. 

Russelville,  in  Lo  an  county,  has  160  to  200  private 
buiklings,  and  a  college.  Salt  Licks  abound  near  the 
town ;  we  remember  seeing  a  landlord  there  rduse  to 
^ve  jpy  cents  for  a  fresh  saddle  of  venison,  because 
It  was  too  dear!  Prices  no  doubt  have  altered  since 
1819.  There  are  50  or  60  more  fine  villages,  which  we 
cannot  even  enumerate  in  a  newspaper  aiticla 

This  state  abounds  in  limestone  caves,  llie  ereat 
Mammoth  Cave  is  said  to  have  been  penetrated  four- 
teen niilee,  and  it  is  something  to  tell,  that  we  have 
been  in  it  with  a  party  six  miles,  submerged  in  dark- 
ness except  the  light  afforded  by  lamps  filted  with  lard; 
and  overhead  hung  millions  of  bats,  which,  if  disturbed, 
threatened  to  leave  us  without  even  our  poor  lights.— 
7*he  famous  Grotto  of  Antiparos  sinks  mto  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison.  It  and  other  caves  supphedanr- 
ing  the  late  war,  400,000  pounds  of  crude  nitre,  and 
probably  as  great  an  amount  of  gunpowder. 

Tlie  oeople  of  Kentucky  4ire  scions  fi-om  a  noble 
stock,  the  descendants  of  afl3uent  planters  from  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  have  a  distinct  uxl 
striking  physiognomy,  an  enthusiasm,  vivacity  and  ar. 
dor  of  character,  courage,  frankness  and  generosity, 
which  have  been  developed  by  their  pecuhar  circum- 
stances. They  have  a  delightful  firankness  of  hospi- 
tality, which  render^  a  sojourn  with  them  exceedin^y 
pleasant  to  a  stranger.  Their  bravery  has  been 
evinced  in  field  and  forest,  from  Louisiana  to  Qmada. 
Wherever  the  Kentuckian  travels,  he  anlently  remem- 
hers  his  native  hills  and  phiins.  He  invokes  the  genhis 
of  hb  country  in  trouble,  in  danger  and  solitude:  it  is 
to  him  the  home  of  plenty,  beauty,  greatness,  ana  eve- 
ry thinff  that  he  desires  or  respects;  this  nationality 
never  deserts  him;  no  country  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  his  countrv,  no  people  with  his  people.  The 
English  are  said  to  go  into  battle  with  a  song  about 
roast  beef  in  their  mouths;  when  the  Kentuckian  en- 
counters dangers  of  flood  or  field,  his  last  exclamation 
is,  **  hurrah  tor  old  Kentucky." 

Religion,  in  some  form,  is  generally  respected  in  this 
state ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  settlement, 
that  has  not  one  or  more  favorite  preachers.  It  wotda 
be  difficult  to  sav  which  is  the  predominant  sect,  that 
of  baptists,  methodists,  or  presbyterians.  Notwith- 
^andmg  the  marked  enthuaasra  of  the  character  of 
this  people,  notwithstanding  they  are  much  addicted  to 
bitter  iMlitical  disputation,  notwithstanding  all  the  cd- 
hsionsfirom  opposing  parties  and  clans— as  a  state,  the 
people  have  unitonnly  distinguished  themselves  far  re- 
ligious order,  quiet  and  tolerance. 


We  find,  on  looking  over  our  anide,  we  have  not 
said  half  of  what  we  shouki  wish  to  publish,  but  its 
leneth  admonishes  us  not  to  extend  our  notice  further, 
ana  with  the  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Flmt*s  volumes. 
Darby's  **  View."  &c..  m  addition  to  some  personal 
obsenation,  we  here  take  leave  for  lo-day,  ofa  bright 
gem  in  our  political  constellation,  to  know  the  inhafat- 
tants  of  which,  as  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
know  nnny,  is  to  esteem  them,  and  to  regret  that  so 
many  miles  should  separate  us  from  frequent  inter- 
changes of  the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship  and  feel- 
ing. 

oaioinAL. 
REFLBCnONS. 

Thoogb  scenes  of  purest  pleasure  bright, 

Tbrouf h  wbk^  I've  kyved  to  icray ; 
And  scenes  of  cheerfhl,  gay  delight. 

Have  flown  firom  me  away : 
Though  now  neglected  I  am  cast 

Upon  this  world's  wide  sphere, 
^  Whilst  round  me  blows  miafbrton^s  blast. 

With  bitterness  severe. 

Though  lorn  and  lost,  my  path  I  tread 

With  fainting  steps  and  ak>w ; 
With  naught  to  stay  the  pang  of  dread. 

Or  sooth  the  ptnga  of  wo : 
MTithout  a  friend  my  steps  to  gmde, 

A  friend  to  give  relief; 
Unnumbered  woes  my  course  betide. 

But  still "  there's  joy  in  grief." 

There  stfll  remains  a  hopeful  ray, 

*Midat  keenest  aorrow  here  : 
A  charm  to  sooth  my  lonely  way. 

My  bndy  course  to  cheer : 
The  spell  which  pleasure  once  had  spread 

May  glow  as  bright  again; 
And  joys,  that  now,  ahs !  seem  fled, 

May  yet  resume  their  reign. 

Then  let  me  not  'midst  griefrepine, 

Nor  yield  to  dark  despair;  * 

A  brighter  day  may  yet  be  mine* 

And  joy  1  yet  may  share. 
My  shattered  hopes  may  I  retrieire, 

And  gain  some  short  relief; 
It  ne'«r  will  do  for  roe  to  grieve, 

ru  triumph  over  grief.  ALBERTUS. 


Hn«nppBWnri8.-.Obedienoeisa  very  small  part  of 
ooMgal  duty,  and,  m  most  cases,  eaaOy  performed.  Much 
ofSe  eomlbrt  ofa  married  life  depends  upon  the  lady:  a 
great  deal  more,  perhaiw.  thnn  she  is  aware  of.  She 
scarcely  knows  ber  own  lofluence;  how  much  srbe  may  do 
by  persuasion— how  much  by  sympathy— how  much  by 
unremitted  kindness  and  little  attentions.  To  acouiie  aud 
retain  such  InflueQce,  she  must,  however,  make  her  con- 
jupil  duties  her  6rst  object.  She  must  not  think  that  any 
thing  wilt  do  fbr  her  husband— that  any  wine  is  good 
enough  for  her  husband— that  h  is  not  worth  while  to  bo 
agreeable  when  tb<»re  is  only  her  husband  by— that  she  uiiiy 
close  her  piano,  or  lay  aside  her  brush,  fur  why  should  ste 
play  or  paint  merely  to  amuse  her  hupband'— No— she 
must  consider  all  tbese  liule  arts  of  pleasing,  chiefly  valu- 
able on  his  account— as  means  of  |>erpetuatmg  her  attrac- 
tk>n8,  andgiving  permanence  to  Iiis  aficsction— ^She  roost 
remember  that  ^er  duty  consists  not  so  much  is  great  and 
solitary  acts— in  displays  of  the  sublime  virtues  to  which 
she  will  only  be  occasionally  called;  but  in  trjfl«i— in  • 
cheerful  smiU,  or  a  miume  atteotioii  naturally  rendered, 
and  proceedinitfVQm  a  heart  full  of  kindness,  and  a  temper 
fhU  of  amiabi  jcy.  .     i^ixi^tt^ 
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lilTERART. 

Extracts  from  the  new  Memoirs  of  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  Ex  Queen  of  Holland  and  Duchess 
of  St  Leu,  translated  from  French. 

Josephine  m  PrUon,  Death  of  Robetpierre. 

Josephine,  becoming  in  her  turn  an  object  of 
suspicion,  was  also  confined.  Up  to  this  time 
she  had  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
fortune-teller  of  Martinique;  but  now,  by  a  com- 
mon inconsistency  of  human  nature,  the  pre- 
diction recurred  to  her  remembrance  amid  the 
,  gloom  of  a  prison.  Her  mind  became  accustom- 
ed to  dwell  upon  its  promises,  and  she  ended  by 
a  firm  belief  m  its  easy  accomplishment. 

One  morning  the  jailor  entered  the  cell,  which 
she  occupied  m  common  with  the  Duchess  of 
Aiguilion,  (afterwards  Madame  Louis  de  6i- 
ranlin,)  and  two  other  ladies,  and  announced 
abruptly,  that  he  came  toremore  her  bed,  which 
was  wanted  for  another  prisoner.  '*Of  course," 
said  Madame  D'Aiguillon,  with  rivacity,  '* Ma- 
dame de  Beauhamais  is  to  be  proTideo  with  a 
better?"  The  keeper  answered  savagely  ,"TTiere 
will  be  little  need  of  that,  as  she  is  to  go  at  once 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  we  guiUo- 
tioe."  This  cruel  warning  drew  loud  shiieks 
from  her  companions  in  misfortune,  but  Joseph- 
ine attempted  the  task  of  consolation.  At  lengtii 
she  begged  them  earnestly  to  calm  all  their  fears, 
as  she  was  assured,  not  only  of  present  safety, 
bat  of  living  and  reigning  the  queen  of  France. 
^It  k  a  pity  you  donl  appoint  your  attendants," 
cried  Madame  D'Aiguillon,  angrily.  **Ah!  that 
is  rery  true— I  had  forgotten.  Well,  my  dear, 
you  shall  be  one  of  my  ladies  of  hoiM>ur:  come— 
you  have  my  promise."  At  these  words  her  com- 
panions burst  into  tears;  for  they  could  account 
for  the  ill  timed  pleasantry  on^  by  supposing 
that  she  had  lost  her  senses. 

Madame  D'Aiguillon  was  much  overcome. 
Josephine  led  her  towards  a  window,  which  she 
threw  open  to  give  her  air.  A  woman  of  ordi- 
f  nary  appearance  was  noticed  below,  who  seem- 
ed to  oe  making  some  extraordinary  signals. 
She  shook  her  oress  (robe)  violently,  a  gesture 
which  at  first  was  inexplicable.  At  length 
Joeephine  cried  out  *'Robe,"  the  woman  nodded, 
and  immediately  seized  a  pebble  (pierre)  recom- 
menced her  gestures;  Josephine  agam  cried 
'^Pierre."  ancT  the  woman,  apparently  much 
gratified,  again  expressed  assent.  Then  placing 
her  gown  a^  the  pebble  together,  she  repre- 
sented the  motion  of  cutting  a  throat,  dancing 
and  clapping  her  hands  at  the  same  tmie,  with 
great  glee.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  joy  with  which  the  captives  ventured  to 
hope  that  the  death  of  Robespierre  was  thus  an- 
nounced to  them. 

While  they  were  still  divided  between  hope 
and  fear,  a  disturbance  in  the  gallery  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  presently  distinguished 
the  rough  voice  of  (heir  turnkey,  who  was  kick- 
ing his  dog  and  cryingout,  ^*6et  along,  you  dam- 
ned Robespierre!"  This  energetic  expression 
assured  our  ladi<ts  that  there  was  little  to  ap- 
prehend ,  and  that  France  was  saved.  In  fact^  a 
short  time  afterwards,  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune burst  into  the  cell  to  commtinicate  the 


tidSngs  of  the  great  events  of  the  9th  Therinidor. 
"Wcm,"  said  Josephine,  as  her  bed  was  return- 
ed, you  see  I  am  not  destined  to  be  guillotined, 
I  shall  certainly  be  queen  of  Fran<5e.^' 
Lotds  Bonaparte, 
The  newly  married  couple  treated  their  union 
as  the  work  of  compulsion,  and  their  little  as- 
perities, instead  of  oeing  smoothed  by  gentle 
friction,  Were  in  constant  collision.  Liouis  had 
some  romance  in  his  disposition,  but  it  was  ^at 
kind  of  romance  which  leads  its  possessor  rather 
to  write  a  book  than  to  enact  the  hero.  The 
Coniract  Social  of  Rousseau  was  the  favourite 
study  of  one,  whose  duty  it  became  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  his  country's  liberties,  and 
who  was  doomed  one  day  to  be  a  king.  Louis 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  visions  of  univer- 
sal peace,  and  yet  fate  had  condemned  him  to 
be  a  soldier.  He  hated  ceremony,  and  yet  his 
life  was  spent  in  a  court,  and  his  motions  were  a 
perpetual  pageant  Preferring  retirement  and 
speculative  reflection,  he  was  nurried  akog  by 
the  whirlwind  of  his  brother's  genius. 

Hortens^t  personal  appearance. 
In  her  appearance,  Hortense  united  the  fine 
figure,  noble  mien  and  graceful  manners  of  her 
mother,  to  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  beeiuties 
of  the  Netherlands— their  soft  blue  eyes— pro- 
fusion of  fair  hair — and  danling  complexion. 
Her  cxmversation  disp^]^  the  elegance  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  in  the  vivacity,  sprighuiness,  and 
appropriate  turn  of  her  least  eiq[>resstons.  Du- 
nng  her  residence  at  the  Hague,  that  sober  cap- 
ital presented  an  appearance  as  gay  as  it  was 
unexpectod,  in  a  constant  soooession  of  public 
balls  and  entertainments,  at  which  the  most  die* 
tingnished  youth  contended  for  superiority  in 
dress  and  accomplishments.  The  dancing  of 
the  queen  was  peTraction,and  she  promoted  this 
delightful  amusement,  with  that  true  conde- 
scension, which  produces  in  every  mind  the  for- 
giveness, but  never  the  forgetfulness  of  superior 
rank. 

TheCami  qf  Holland,  Louisas  a  King. 
An  outline  of  the  court  of  Holland  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  M.  D'Aijuson  held  the  post 
of  grand  chamberlain:  Auguste  Caulaincours 
that  of  grand  equerry.  M.  De  ViUeneuve  was 
first  chamberlain  to  the  queen;  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Guibert— a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  wit  and  her  fine  person—was  dame  dupa- 
iais.  M.  de  Saugras,  chief  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, did  the  honours  of  the  palace  in  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  manner. 

M.  de  Girardin  tells  us,  that  a  chamberlain  in-* 
troduced  him  into  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  guard,  white, 
with  crimson  facings.  **The  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  after  a  long  alSence,  was  diminished  by  my 
sorrow  at  observing  his  sallow  complexion,  an 
aspect  of  general  kmcpor,  and  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty he  experiencea  in  walking,  and  especial- 
ly in  standing.  He  looked  so  much  like  a  man 
on  whom  death  had  set  his  seal,  that  1  found  it 
impossible  to  retain  the  feelings  of  sadness  with 
which  his  appearance  oppressed  me.  My  emo- 
tion became  so  strong  that  it  was  noticed  by  his 
roajest)r.  and  drew  from  him  several  remarks, 
thoughlsincerely  ho^^^^h^wy  pjg^to  di- 
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Tine  tbe  cause.  It  is  impossible  to  knovr  the 
king  and  not  to  lore  him:  he  is  lifted  with  all 
the  inestimable  qualities  that  befonc  to  an  up- 
right man.  I  was  the  bearer  of  two  letters:  one 
from  tlie  king  of  Naples  and  the  other  from  his 
mother.  He  conversed  with  us  a  long  time,  and 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  as  again.  1 
mentioned  that  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  the 
queen  of  Naples,  had  given  rise  to  my  journey. 

'Be  assured,*  was  his  reply,  *that  Isball  use 
erery  exertion  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  Jo- 
seph: whatever  belongs  to  me  is  at  his  disposal. 
i  am  already  endeavonng  to  raise  money,  though 
it  will  be  a  difiScult  business;  for  this  counffy 
would  never  lend,  even  to  Napoleon.  However, 
I  do  not  despair,  and  shall  do  my  best'  All  this 
was  said  in  that  open,  frank  manner,  which  no 
dissimulation,  however  practised,  can  pretend 
to  imitate.  'Your  majesty,'  said  i,  *has  just 
opened  a  loan,  which,  1  understand,  is  filling  up 
rapidly.  It  is  a  splendid  reward  of  your  exer- 
tions, and  the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the 
popularity  of  your  administration.  Posterity  will 
ever  remember  with  gratitude,  your  constant 
opposition  to  a  nadenu'  bankruptcy.'  'I  take 
the  more  credit  to  myself,'  said  the  king,  'for  this 
opposition,  because  the  measure  was  particular- 
ly pressed  upon  me  by  the  emperor.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  persuade  him,  that  in  declaring 
bankruptcy,  I  deekred  the  destruction  of  Hof 
land.  All  its  capital  would  have  immediate^ 
sought  refuge  in  Enuriand,  where  much  of  it  is 
cdlected  afa^ady.  The  force  of  circumstances 
has  set  on  foot  a  contraband  trade,  which  I  find 
it  imi)raoticable  to  simpress. 

This  nation  is  so  inavstnous^that  with  a  popu- 
lation of  not  more  than  eighteen  hoDdred  tlKN>- 
sand  souls,  it  pays  one  hundred  and  ten  millions. 
Its  debt  is  sixt^  millions,  and  there  is  scarce^ 
enough  remaming  for  state  expenses.  There  is 
not  a  French  soidier  in  the  kingdom,  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  suppty  a  corps  of  twenty  aiousand 
Dutch  troops  for  the  grand  army.  Peace!  peace! 
that  must  be  the  grand  obiect  cMf  conquest  This 
hard  work  ruins  my  health,  Girardin;  you  must 
find  me  very  much  changed.  1  can  scarcely 
write:  I  walk  with  great  difficulty.' — He  was 
continually  nibbing  his  legs  and  hands  during 
the  whole  interview.— 'The  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  kdling  me.  Its  humidity  is  very  unwhole- 
some for  my  constitution.  I  am  sorry  for  it:  it 
is  the  country  of  good  laith.  There  is  no  need 
here  of  si]^>erintending  tbe  administration:  a 
man,  on  receiving  an  appointment,  swears  that 
he  wiU  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  keeps  his  word.  Their  customhouse  oaths 
are  never  examined,  and  are  never  false.  It  is 
a  nation  of  true  republicans,  but  deeply  tinged 
with  party  spirit  this  prevents  them  from  fbnn- 

ing  a  proper  estimate  of  each  other. I 

rMuire  a  hot  climate,  and  the  baths  of  the  south 
of  France.' 

"On  taking  leave  of  his  majesty,  we  were  in- 
fbnned  by  M.  Boncheberone,  prelect  of  the  pa- 
lace, that  the  king  desired  us  to  lodge  in  no  oth- 
er house  than  his  own,  and  that  we  were  to  re- 
side in  the  palace:  this  intelligence  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  BC  de  Saums.  Just  as  we 
were  about  sitting  down  to  taUe^we  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  queen.    The  company 


consisted  of  an  aad-de-camp  of  Jerome,  Madame 
de  Bouber,  smd  the  little  Inrince  Louis. 

"The  oneen  was  agreeable  and  amiable  am 
ever.  1  delivered  her  the  letters  from  the  em- 
press and  the  queen.  *I  always  like  to  receive 
letters,'  said  she,  'and  to  be  remembered.  My 
friends  would  be  ungrateful  if  they  forgot  me, 
for  I  never  forget  any  one.  My  brother  Joseph 
ought  certainly  to  be  pleased  with  me;  for,  while 
I  was  at  Mayenee,  I  wrote  to  him  frequently, 
and  sent  him  a  great  quantity  of  trifling  news, 
which  absence  alone  renders  of  the  least  conse- 
quence.' 

"After  dinner,  we  went  into  the  queen's  draw- 
ing room.  Her  apartments  are  furnished  with 
great  simplicity.  Nothing  could  be  more  gra- 
cious than  our  reception,  and  on  leaving  her, 
she  invited  us  to  j^long  our  visit  to  this  country, 
and  to  pay  our  respects  to  her  every  evening. 
Before  gomjg  to  bed,  we  made  a  round  of  visits 
to  all  the  ministers,  and  returned  to  hotel  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  heartily  tired.  Ail  the  French 
about  the  king's  person  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints of  the  Climate:  Caulaincourt,  whose 
health  is  indiflerent,  is  quite  unable  to  stand  its 
effects. 

"Next  day,  the  king  received  us  in  his  cabi- 
net He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  the  oeat 
civil  and  military  ofiBcers.  He  quitted  his  place 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  few  words  m  an 
obliging  manner  to  the  different  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  the  various  individuals 
wlK)  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the 
audience. 

^'The  court  presents  an  extrem^  briOiant 
spectacle.  The  dresses  of  tiie  public  ministers 
and  the  civil  •  functionaries  are  sup^bly  em- 
brddered:  it  seems  as  if  they  intended  to  make 
up  for  the  kmg  prohibition  of  embroidery  in  this 
country.  The  great  officers  of  state  wear  a 
green  dress,  lac^  wttii  gpM:  the  pattern  of  the 
trimming  is  the  same  as  that  oi  the  imperial 
hoosehoM.  The  chamberlains  are  dressed  in 
red  and  gfM:  the  equerries  and  prefect  in  blue  - 
and  gold»  The  diplomatic  costume  of  Holland 
is  remarkably  rich  and  elegant:  it  is  a  shade  of 
very  light  blue,  with  silver  lace.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Holland  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively distributedi  there  are  tluree  classes — 
knight,  commanders,  and  grand  crosses.  This 
sort  of  distinction  has  beccmie  quite  an  object  of 
ambition,  in  a  coun^  where  it  was  previously 
wholly  unknown.  Wnerever  men  are  united  in 
society,  vanity,  adroitly  flattered,  is  one  of  the 
mostpotent  instruments  of  the  sway  of  the  ruler. 

"Tne  king  generally  rides  with  a  single  pair 
of  horses  to  hu  carriage:  it  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  he  uses  a  coach  and  six.  When- 
ever he  goes  out,  the  equerry  oo  duty  mounts  his 
horse,  am  takes  his  pla^  near  the  ao(Nr.*' 

Promises  was  the  ready  money  that  was  first 
coined  and  made  current  by  the  law  of  nature, 
to  support  that  society  and  commerce  that  was 
necessary  for  the  comfort,  and  security  of  man- 
kind.~Xionf  CfatrefMioii. 

As  it  is  barbarous  in  odiers  to  raSiy  a  man  for 
natural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  whea 
he  can  jest  upoahimsetf  for  them. 
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Whatisffeoias?  It  is  an  ioteUectual  thirsting 
for  knowledge;  it  is  the  unfolding;  of  a  mind  m 
deep  and  intense  thought,  gained  by  application, 
and  concentred  by  dose  smd  unremitting  com- 
mune with  itself.  It  is  not  the  meteotic  flash, 
that  brightens,  illumes,  and  disappears,  while  the 
plaodits  of  an  admiriiiig  multitude  are  sounding 
long  and  loud:  It  is  the  rising  sun,  whose  splen- 
dors we  can  scarcely  trace,  in  the  faint  beams 
of  morning  twilight,  but  whose  pro^p^ss  onward 
and  upwsurds,  can  only  reveal  its  livm?  beauties. 
For  genius  such  as  we  have  described— its  home 
is  no  chosen  spot^  it  will  flourish  beside  the 
Alpine  flowei^  it  will  breathe  in  the  atmosphere 
of  despotism ;  its  hallowed  influence  is  felt  on  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  sunny  soil  of 
the  tropics  ;— but  we  think  the  absence  or  luxury, 
and  many  of  those  comforts  which  gladden  the 
path.of  life,  instead  of  extingjuisfaing  the  flres.of 
genius,  tend  rather  to  make  them  glow  with 
more  uentent  heat- 
In  the  web  of  life,  the  mind  and  body  are 
strangely  and  intimately  interwoven  with  each 
other,  and  a  reciprocal  influence  is  constantly 
exerted.  The  system  acts  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  upon  the  system.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
and  such  we  see  it,  the  influence  of  luxury  in 
enervating  the  human  frame,  does  not  rest  upon 
matter  almie;  it  is  felt  in  its  breadth  and  extent, 
upon  the  intelleotual  part  of  our  beinf  .  Luxury 
gratifies  every  appetite;  but  ffrati&ation  only 
awakens  and  creates  others,  which  in  their  turn 
crave  to  be  satisfied,  until  the  constitution  at 
length  is  undermined  by  excess,  amd  its  vigor 
and  strength  are  sapi>ed  at  their  foundations.— 
Bicbes  bring  a  plenitude  of  pleasures,  which 
ciches  alone  can  purchase  ^  pleasures  touching 
t&e  passions  and  kindling  the  imagination.  The 
mind  becomes  fascinated  and  excited;  but  it  is  a 
thrilling  excitement,  playing  upon  the  feelings, 
witbont  producing  in  the  end  the  charms  of  ra- 
tional enioyment  Objects,  new  and  novel,  are 
ooDtinually  presented  to  the  senses,  dividing  the 
attention  by  their  beauty  and  variety;— no  re- 
straints are  placed  to  repress  the  ardor  of  youth- 
lid  feeling;  the  ^h  or  opening  passion,  until 
the  vigor  of  thought  and  strength  of  the  under- 
standing are  wastedaway,upon  vain  and  frivolous 
objects,  and  the  activity  sinks  into  sluggish  in- 
difference—though  young  in  years,  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  the  mind  will  become  the  dwelling  of 
wayward  fancies  and  imhallowed  thoughts,  in- 
c^acitated  for  those  high  mtellectual  delights 
which  need  perseverance  td  attain,  anddiscijuine 
to  appreciate. 

Place  that  mind  early  amid  discouragements 
mnd  danger;  separate  it  from  woridly  comforts; 
compass  it  with  adversity.  There  fie  coiled  in* 
the  human  heart,  energies  which  need  a  power- 
fill  stimulas  to  draw  them  forth;  energies  which 
become  better  fitted  for  action,  the  more  they 
are  caUed  into  exercise-4et  these  energies  be 
once  awaked  by  genius :  in  the  sphere  where 
this  mind  is  placed,  it  will  nnd  no  illusive  delights, 
no  flattering  charms  to  attract  and  draw  it  away, 
and  thus  alTits  hopes  and  aspirations  will  be  tend- 
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ing  to  one  single  point.  We  are  told,  if  one  or  some 
oflhe  senses  oe  wanting,  all  those  slight  sugges» 
tions  which  w  re  unnoticed,  when  all  the  organs 
were  in  heaf  .ful  play,  have  then  a  character  and 
reality;  eve  so  wnen  other  sources  of  emolument 
and  enjoyr  ant  be  denied  us,  our  energies  are  di- 
rected to  one  with  tenfold  earnestness.  Obstacles 
will  oppose  the  progress  of  knowledge;  but,  in- 
stead of  discouraging,  they  nerve  the  spirit  to 
greater  diligence— it  matters  not  how  great  they 
may  be,  for  an  ardent  aspiring  mind;  they  call  for 
peneverance,  for  intenser  application,  wd  these 
become  that  discipline  which  will  tune  it  for 
knowledge,  as  the  harp  is  tuned  to  receive  the 
rising  breeze. 

What  is  common  is  lightly  estimated;  advan^ 
tages  within  our  grasp,  or  which  seem  ours  by 
rjdit,  are  too  often  perverted  and  misimprovedL 
but  when  efibrt  must  be  used  to  attain  them,  far 
greater  is  the  value  with  which  they  are  appre-^ 
ciated;  they  bring  with  them  a  responsibility 
that  such  privileges  rniuf  not  pass  ummproved; 
and  if  attainments  are  to  be  made,  the  time  will 
admit  no  delay,  no  procrastination;  and  such  a 
consciousness  as  thiM  will  kindle  life,  and  energy^ 
and  action.  The  price  of  labor  in  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  physical  world,  is  never  given  to  in- 
dolence; and  though  the  vast  spires  of  science  and 
wisdom  lay  out  in  rich  profusion,  unwearied  per- 
severance will  alone  render  them  ours. 

That  mind  will  arrive  to  maturity,  vitiated  by 
no  excesses,  debased  by  no  indulged  appetites, 
which  are  too  frequent,  though  not  necessarily 
the  concomitants  of  wealth,  and  which  arise 
from  the  unlimited  gratification  of  those  social 
feelings  and  love  of  pleasure,  that  are  innate  in 
our  constitution :  but  that  person  will  arrive  t» 
maturity,  with  an  understanding  invigorated^ 
passion  subdued,  and  an  intellect  ^  mating  with 
thepure  essences  of  heaven." 

Inere  is  something  like  majesty  in  a  miiML 
overcoming  the  obstacles  of  circumstances  and 
situation  in  search  of  truth  and  wisdom,  and 
knowledge;  they  are  bright  examples  of  human 
capacity,  worthy  of  admiration  end  worthy  of 
imitation.  HELEN  C.  CBOSS. 
^ 

A  DKUNKARD'S  THIRST. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Bishop  Tillotson,  that  no 
man  is  bom  with  a  swearing  constitution.  It 
may  be  added  that  no  man  is  born  with  a  thirs^ 
constitution^  or  a  constitution  rearing  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  TherO'is  nothing  con- 
stitutional about  it  It  is  the  result  ofnabit 
The  more  the  tippler  drinks,,  the  more  he  thirsti; 
And  after  he  has  become  a  habitual  drinker,  so 
that  he  cannot  do  without  it,  where  can  lan- 
guage be  found  to  describe  his  thirst?  We  have 
seen  men  under  its  influence,  who  love  rum  bet- 
ter than  their  wives  or  children— better  than  re- 
putation or  life— better  than  earthly  happiness 
or  the  jcqrs  of  Heaven.  Those  who  are  tempe- 
rate have  no  conception  of  it  It  is  intolerable^ 
insupportable,  beyond  the  powers  of  descriptioiw 

Before  its  withering  influence  every  social  af- 
fectioo  droops  and  dies.  Before  its  soorchiii^ 
its  burning  presence,  innocence,  health,  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  decency,  honor,  reputation* 
and  every  virtue  which  ennobles  and  elevate 
man,  is  prostrated  in  the  dustaOO^  LC! 
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CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE—- THE  WORD  FAST — FAMOUS  SATIHGS. 


CROSSIIfO  THB  DBLAVTARB. 

Eli  Moore,  Esq.  delivered  an  admirable  oration 
at  New'  York,  on  the  22d  of  February  last,  in 
which  lie  happily  introduced  the  following 
description  of  the  Crossing  the  Delaware  by 
Washington  and  his  troops.  We  ha»  e  on  sale  at 
this  office,  a  large  and  elegant  engraving  of  the 
scene,  forming  a  suitable  ornament  for  the  parlor. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement. 

^'in  no  one  mstaoce,  peibaps,wa8  Washington^j 
influence  with  the  army  so  strikingly  exemplifi* 
ed,  as  in  his  attack  on  the  euemy  at  Trenton. — 
O'er  and  o'er  have  I  listened  with  intense  anxiety, 
in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  whilst  my  now  de- 
parted sire,  who  fou^t  and  bled  on  that  proud 
neld,  recited  with  thrilling  interest  all  that  relat- 
ed to  the  enterprise.  It  was  on  a  December 
night  (would  he  say)  when  our  little  heart-broken 
army  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — 
That  night  was  dark-— cheerless — tempestuous 
—and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  country's 
fortunes!  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  and  Earth 
conspired  for  our  destruction.  Thedouds  lower- 
ed—dariraess  and  the  storm  came  on  apace. — 
The  snow  and  the  hail  descended,  beating  with 
unmitigated  violence  upon  the  supperless,  half- 
clad,  shivering  soldier— and  in  the  roaring  of  the 
flood  and  the  waitings  of  the  storm,  was  heard, 
hy  fancy's  ear,  the  knell  of  our  hopes  and  the 
dirge  of  liberty !  The  impetuous  river  was  tilled 
wim  floating  ice— an  attempt  to  cross  it  at  that 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  seemed  a 
desperate  enterprise— yet' it  was  undertaken, 
and  thanks  be  to  God  andWashington,  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

''From  where  we  landed,  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
to  Trenton  was  about  nine  miles,  and  on  the 
whole  line  of  march  there  was  scarcely  a  word 
uttered,  save  by  the  officers  when  giving  some 
order.  We  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  said  he — 
many  ofus  frost  bitten— and  the  majority  of  us 
so  badly  shod  that  the  blood  gushed  from  our 
frozen  and  lacerated  feet  at  every  tread— yet  we 
upbraided  not,  complained  not— but  inarched 
steadily  and  firmly,  though  mournfully  onward, 
resolved  to  persevere  to  the  uttermost ;— not  for 
our  country— our  country,  alas !  we  had  given 
up  for  lost.  JVbt  for  ounehet^Ufe  for  us  no 
loncer  wore  a  charm — but  because  such  vhu  the 
MoiUiff  cur  beloved  CAi^/— 'twaa  for  W^bington 
alone,  we  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice. — 
When  we  uriveA.  within  sight  of  the  enemy's 
enowpments,  Ve  were  ordered  to  form  a  line, 
when  Washuigton  reviewed  us.  Pale  and  ema- 
ciated—dispinted  and  exhausted— we  presented 
a  most  unwariike  and  melancholy  aspect.  The 
paternal  eye  of  our  chief  was  quick  to  discover 
the  extent  of  our  sufferings,  and  acknowledge 
them  with  his  tears :  but  suddenly  diecking  his 
emotions,  he  reminded  us  that  our  country  zSA  all 
^t  we  held  dear  was  staked  upon  the  coming 
battle.  As  he  spoke  we  began  to  gather  our- 
'lebres  up  and  rally  our  energies;  every  man 
grasped  nis  arms  more  finplj— and  the  clenched 
nana— and  the  compressed  hp— and  the  steadfast 
kwk— and  the  knit  brow,— told  the  soul's  resolve. 
Washington  observed  us  well ;  then  did  he  exhort 
us  wiOi  all  the  fervor  of  his  soul,  'On  yonder 
field  to  conquer,  or  die  the  death  of^the  brave.* 

''At  that  instant  the  fi^brioos  sw^m  if  in  pro- 


phetic token  of  our  success,  burst  forth  in  all  his 
splendour  Jbatiiing  in  liouid  light  the  blue  hills  of 
Jersey.  The  faces  which  but  a  few  moments 
before  were  blanched  with  despair,  glowed  with 
martial  fire  and  animation.  Our  cuef  with  ex- 
ultation hailed  the  scene ;  then  casting  his  doubts 
to  the  winds,  and  calling  on  the  'HJod  of  battle*' 
and  his  faithful  sokiters,  led  on  the  charge.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  For  more  than 
twenty  minutes  not  a  gun  was  fired— the  sabre 
and  tne  bayonet  did  the  work  of  destruction ; 
it  was  a  hurricane  of  fire,  and  steel,  and  death. 
There  did  we  stand,  (would  he  sa^  there  did  we 
stand,  'foot  to  foot,  and  hilt  to  hilt,'  with  the 
serried  foe !  and  where  we  stood  we  die  or  con- 
quered.   Such  was  that  terrific  scene. 

"The  result  of  that  action,  gentleman,  is  known 
to  you  all— as  is  also  its  bearings  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  America.  Had  defeat  attended  oar 
arms  at  this  trying  crisis,  our  cause  was  lost, 
forever  lost— and  treedom  had  found  a  grave  on 
the  plains  of  TrenUm!  But  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  Washington  secured  us  the  victoiy 
—and  consequently  our  liberty. 

"How  great  our  obligation  then,  and  how  much 
it  behoves  us  at  this  time,  to  show  our  gratitude 
by  erecting  to  his  memory  a  monument,  that 
shall  tell  to  after  ages,  not  only  that  Washington 
was  great,  but  tliat  we  were  graUful !  Let  it  no 
longer  be  delayed.  To  pause  is  to  invite  defeat 
—to  persevere,  to  insure  success." 

The  word  fast  is  as  great  a  contradiction  as 
we  have  in  the  language.  The  Delaware  was 
FAST,  because  the  ice  was  immoveable ;  and  the 
ice  disappeared  very  fast,  for  the  oontraiy  rea- 
son—it  was  loose.  A  clock  is  called  fast,  when 
it  goes  quicker  than  time;  but  a  man  is  toM  to 
staoid  FAST,  when  be  is  desired  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. People  FAST  when  they  have  nothing 
to  eat,  and  eat  fast,  conaeqnentnr,  when  oppor- 
tunity offisrs.  The  precept "  make  haste  slow- 
ly," involves  a  kind  of  contradiction ;  but  we  sup- 
pose that  it  means  if  you  wish  to  go  fast,  in  an 
uncertain  path,  take  fast  hold  of  every  assist- 
ance. _ 

Thx  Famous  Savings  of  Jemshkbd.— The 
first  wast  CM  has  no  partner  in  his  wisdom; 
doubt  not,  therefore,  though  thou  understandest 
not  The, 2d:  Greatness  foOoweth  no  man, but 
goeth  before  him;  and  he  that  is  assidioos  shall 
overtake  fortune.  The  3d  was  written:  Hope 
is'  always  as  much  better  than  fear,  as  courage 
is  superior  to  cowardice.  The  4th  was :  Seek 
not  so  much  to  know  thy  enemies  as  friends; 
for  where  one  man  has  fallen  by  foes,  a  hun- 
dred have  htesDL  ruined  by  acquaintance.  The 
5th:  he  that  telleth  thee  that  thou  art  always 
wrong  may  be  deceived ;  but  be  that  saith  \wL 
thou  art  always  right,  is  sureljr  a  liar.  The  6th: 
Justice  came  from  God's  wisdom,  but  mercy 
from  his  love;  therefore,  as  thou  tiast  not  wis- 
dom, be  pitiful  to  merit  his  afiection.  The.  7tb  t 
Man  is  mixed  of  virtues  and  of  vices;  love  his 
virtues  in  others,  but  abhor  his  vices  in  thysdf. 
The  8th:  Seek  not  for  faults,  but  seek  dfUffont- 
]y  for  beauties ;  for  the  thorns  are  easily  found 
after  the  roses  are  fiided, — Jamee*s  String  cf 

PearU.  Digitized  by  ^^OO^le 
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I>BATH  PRBFBRABIiB  1*0  lOFB. 

/  toouid  not  Hoe  ahjoaysy  away /rem  wy  home. — 
How  maDy  pleasing  associationfl,  and  tender  re- 
collections, are  awakened  by  the  mention  of 
home.  Around  what  place  do  the  affections 
linxrer  with  such  strong  attachment,  or  what  spot 
looks  bright  and  happy,  when  the  rest  of  the 
wcvM  appears  dark  and  cheerless,  but  that  char- 
Ojcterusea  by  the  expressire  word  home!  Where 
do  the  skies  wear  a  peculiar  brightness,  and 
l^atare  present  peculiar  cheerfulness,  and  love- 
liiieBS  but  at  home? 

Home  is  a  place  of  FriencUhip.  There  the 
youthful  affections  are  first  called  into  exercise, 
ftiid  the  kindness  with  which  the^r  are  reciproca- 
ted, awakens  attachments  that  will  long  be  cher- 
ished and  perpetuated.  ^ 

It  is  a  place  of  security.  Living  in  friendship. 
the  inmates  of  home  are  secure  from  the  mutual 
attacks  of  slander  and  misrejtresentation.  It  is 
secure  from  that  false  invective^  which  embit- 
ters so  much  of  the  intercourse  with  a  censorious 
and  misjudgiiig  work). 

It  is  a  place  of  coiifidence.  Bound  together  by 
Gomoion  interests,  and  secure  of  eacn  other's 
fnendship,  among  the  inmates  of  home,  what 
room  can  there  to  for  distrust 

It  is  a  place  of  peace.  Where  affMstion  pre- 
sides, peace  is  her  certain  attendant,  and  will 
make  home. 

The  place  of  happmeae.  That  place  cannot 
be  miserable  where  friendship,  security,  confi- 
dence and  peace  are  found  to  dwelL 

The  mention  of  home  will  awaken  the  recol- 
lection of  the  honored  fatlier,  who  counselled 
and  supported;  of  the  kind  mother,  who  consoled 
and  cherished;  and  of  the  society  and  sweet  con- 
Terse  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

But  Heaven  U  the  ChriBiian*i  home.  Here,  he 
is  a  stran^r  and  a  sojourner,  but  he  is  travell- 
iiu^  to  a  cit^  which  hath  touxidatians,  the  abode 
of  friendship  and  peace.  Divine  Une  is  the  sa- 
cred principle  that  animates  all  hearts  in  the  re- 
gions of  bliss,  from  the  ^^rapt  seraph'*  to  him  who 
Eas  *^washed  his  robes  in  the  blooa  of  the  Lamb." 
— ^It  unites  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  in  an  in- 
dissoluble band  of  harmony,  and  attaches  them  to 
God  himself. 

Sscurify  is  also  there.  Security  from  the  influ- 
ence of  unholy  affections.  Into  heaven  sinful 
passions,  whkh  here  make  the  human  bosom 
the  abode  of  wretchedness,  can  never  intrude. 
There  will  be  security  from  the  temptations  and 
hostility  of  wicked  men,  and  from  the  enmity 
and  malice  of  the  great  spiritual  foe.  With  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  peace  shall  ever  reiffu,  and 
from  the  right  hand  of  God  shall  flow  the  river 
c»f  his  pleantree  for  ever  more. 

1  wndd  not  live  cUwayi  separated  from  my 
jDious  friends,  in  whose  sacred  society,  and  holy 
friendship,  I  found  such  delight  and  profit,  but 
who  have  preceded  me  in  meir  entrance  into 
(dory.  For  in  Heaven  the  pious  friendship  of 
Sits  world  shall  be  renewed  and  perpetuated. 

In  heaven  will  be  enijoyed  the  society  of  the 
pious  and  holy  of  all  ag^— of  Adam,  the  first 
and  great  father  of  the  numan  family;  of  Noah, 
the  progenitor  of  a  new  world;  of  Aoraham,  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  father  of 
the  (iuthfttl  of  all  nations;  of  Moses,  who  talked 


with  God,  face  to  face;  of  David,  the  sweet  sing- 
er of  Israel;  of  a  host  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of 
whom  were  we  to  speak,  time  would  fail  us;  of 
Paul,  who  labored  m  the  cause  of  his  master, 
more  abundantly  than  all  others,  and  who  now 
wears  a  richer  crown;  of  those  holy  martyrs  of 
the  primitive  church;  of  that  multitude  of  Chris- 
tian worthies,  of  whom  the  worid  was  not  wor- 
thy; of  the  heroic  reformers  from  tiie  corruptions 
of  popery,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves;  of  the  devoted  modem  missionaries, 
of  the  cross,  who  have  given  an  example  of 
apostolic  zeal  and  heroism;  of  Brainara,  the 
early  apostle  to  the  neglected  and  abused  abori- 
gines of  this  country;  and  of  Martyn  and  Heber, 
names  which  will  long  be  embalmed  in  the  en- 
deared recollection  of  Christians.  And  could 
the  Heavens  be  spread,  and  our  faith  lost  in 
sight,  we  should  see  them  clothed  in  robes  of 
light,  and  hear  them^  with  hearts  of  love,  and 
tongues  of  fire,  singing  hallelujah,  hallelujah  to 
theXiamb! 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   SPANISH. 

All  preach  humility,  none  practice  it.  The 
master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  bis  servants;  the 
worldings  for  the  clergy;  and  the  clergy  for  their 
congregations. 

lie  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom 
is,  that  the  man  who  thinks  himself  most  happy 
is  so,  while  he  who  believes  himself  most  wise  is 
generally  the  verv  reverse. 

Reproach  not  tny  wife  with  bitterness,  if  she 
give  sustenance  to  thy  son,  lest  he  should  swallow 
with  her  milk  the  tears  of  his  mother. 

Death  opeDs  the  door  to  fame,  and  closes  it  to 
envy;  it  breaks  the  chain  of  the  captive,  and 
places  the  destiny  of  the  slave  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  master. 

lliere  is  nothing  farther  or  nearer,  more  hid- 
den or  revealed,  tnan  Grod. 

An  army  understands  better  the  idea  of  glory, 
thanofUberty. 

Happiness  is  a  plant,  which  only  flourishes  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  tne  passions. 

Military  government  unites  in  it^lf  all  the 
vices  of  despotism  and  all  the  dangers  t>f  anarchy. 

Pompous  Language.— A  person  who  kept  a 
ferry  on  the  Potomac  river,  was  fond  of  pompous 
language ;  and  in  common  discourse  used  it  to 
such  degree  that  few  people  could  understand 
the  meaning.  A  gentieman  inquiring  his  father's 
health,  he  answered  as  follows : — 

*'  Sir,  the  intense  frigidity  of  the  circumam- 
bient atmosphere  has  so  congealed  the  pellicid 
acqueous  fluid,  of  the  enormous  river  Potomac, 
that  with  the  most  eminent  and  superlative  re- 
luctive.  I  was  constrained  to  procrastinate  my 
premeaitated  egress  into  the  palatine  province 
of  Maryland,  for  the  medical,  chemical,  and  ga- 
lenical coadjutancy  and  co-operation  of  a  ais- 
tinguished  sensitive  son  of  Esculapius,  until  the 
peccont  deleterious  matter  of  the  atnritis  had 
pervaded  tbe  craneum,  into  which  it  had  ascend- 
ed and  penetrated  from  the  inferior  pedestrical 
major  digit  of  my  parental  relative  m  consan- 
gumity,  whereby  his  morbosity  was  magnified  so 
exorbitantiy  an  absdu^e  extinguishment  of  vivi- 
ficatien."  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  \^OO^ie 
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Written  for  the  Coaket. 
A  SONG  OF  MAY* 

Retpectf vUy  inscribed  to  my  friend  — .  — .  — v 
The  Spring  is  here  I  and  round  her  way 

The  gifts  of  earth  profasely  lie, 
Beneath  the  aniverval  ray. 

That  glitters  through  the  boondleas  sky ; 
Gay  moltitades  of  living  things 

Are  sporting  round  the  joyous  woods ; 
And  every  nodding  bloaaom  flings 

its  fragrance  o*er  the  fields  and  floods. 

A  soAand  sunny  radiance  fidls 

Upon  the  woodland^s  early  green ; 
A  voice  of  heavenly  music  calls. 

And  saith  to  Man—**  Behold  the  scene ! ' 
**  Behold !  and  let  thy  heart  be  mov*d 

With  thoughts  of  kindling  gratitude, 
While  objects,  beauteous  and  belov*d 

Surround  thee  thus,  with  life  imbued  r* 

The  Spring  is  here !— the  vault  on  high, 

lliat  rears  its  endless  waste  of  blue, 
Oesrond  the  reach  of  human  eye,— 

Saith,  as  it  smiles,— the  yuar  is  new! 
And,  as  they  bask  them  in  the  stream 

Of  light  deceoding  from  above, 
The  bir^  like  seraphs  in  a  dream, 

Pour  on  the  ear  their  hymns  of  love. 

Those  simple  notes !— a  power  they  have 

Which  bears  my  spirit  back  to  youth. 
When  Hope  her  thousand  pictures  gave. 

And  every  one  se^tn'd  clothed  in  truth : 
When  gladness  murmured  in  the  wave. 

And  ail  the  young  leaves  seem*d  to  play. 
As  if  the  mebncboly  grave 

Could  take  no  earthly  friend  away. 

The  Sipring  is  hert,— hot  oh,— no  nK>re 

The  glorious  tbougfau  she  used  to  bring; 
The  cheering  hopes  that  rose,  to  soar 

As  on  the  exulting  feligle^  wing; 
The  fearless  spirii*s  mounting  fire,— 

'llie  bosom  warm— the  open  brow— 
The  slumber  light,— the  warmdeaire— 

Alas,  my  heart— they  are  not  now ! 

Ay,  like  the  honors  of  (he  year, 

Wlien  Autumn-tempests  vex  the  air, 
And  on  their  pinions,  wan  and  sere 

The  leaves  are  rusfling  here  and  there— 
Oh  thus,  the  transports  of  the  past. 

Upon  the  blasts  of  Destiny, 
Faded,  and  cold,  and  dead,  were  cast. 

To  bloom  on  earth,  no  more  for  mei 

The  Spring  is  here !  and  round  my  path, 

]  see  the  young  and  happy  play, 
And  then  my  heart  a  Sabbath  hath. 

To  mark  their  vernal  holiday : 
I  love  to  read  the  tye  of  light,^ 

The  laughing  brow— the  che^  of  rose— 
They  bring  me  back  the  viaions  bright 

That  luled  my  childhood  to  repose. 

And  thus,  with  sirencth  reBew*d,tbe  heart 
lu  bitter  lesson  itill  can  learn. 


That  when  our  eariy  days  depart. 
Naught  but  their  memory  can  return: 

Though  each  revolving  year  can  bring 
Bright  May,  with  all  her  smiling  train. 

Yet  man  hath  but  one  golden  spring- 
One  Blay— that  never  comes  again  f 
May.  1833.  MORDAUNT. 


(We  copy  the  following  from  the  Portland  Daily  Ad- 
vertMer,  though  from  its  position  in  the  paper,  we  con* 
elude  it  is  not  original  there.] 

^WisfBRN  WoBfEN — Isawthcre  a  couple  of  splendid 
western  beauties.  The  sooth  |nodnoes  elegant  women* 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  splendid  ones.  There  m 
an  originality— A  raciness— amona  the  women  of  the  west, 
which  is  emmently  attractive.  They  touch  the  confines 
of  civilisation  aud  barbarism  with  such  a  daring  moe, 
that  the  precise  Mtits  msitrea  of  the  Atlantic  are  thunoer^ 
struck  or  tumedTinto  gaping  statues  at  their  fosdoatinc 
wildness  and  enchanting  audacity.  A  western  or  soutln 
em  belle  fresh  from  the  woods,  is  a  healed  book  to  an  At- 
lantic dandv.  He  cannot  understand  her ;  he  has  not  the 
koy;  she  is  beyond  his  visioB.  To  know  them  properly; 
to  estimate  them  accurale^r,  we  must  have  been  lost  on 
the  Alleghanies;  shipwrecked  in  a  foreign  coast,  drank  sher^ 
bet  with  the  Turk;  tasted  the  river  Jordan,  or  been  killed 
and  eoten  by  pirates.  It  is  quite  distressing  to  see  the 
Athmtic  befles  pick  their  way  through  n  crowded  dnwiny 
room.  They  sometimes  stand  on  the  outward  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  look  desparinglv  to  a  fi'iend  at  tbe^Mhcr  end  of 
the  room,  as  one  would  look  upon  the  spires  of  Cindimaii 
from  the  binnacles  of  the  Alleghanies,  or  a  traveller  kiok 
across  the  Arabian  deserti^  A  western  belle  dashes 
through  the  crowd  as  she  would  through  the  river  mounted 
on  horseback.  Nothing  impedes  her.  She  makes  man- 
ners, and  controlsthe  rulers  of  society  as  she  inarches 
through  it— throwing  dandies  askle  as  a  ship  does  the  bil- 
lows—The  southern  fine  lady  glides  like  a  sylph;  fbU  of 
feeling,  and  passion  which  give  edge  to  her  oooversatkm 
and  fire  to  her  eyes,** 

m 

CiBCAf8iA.<<  Females.— Maxxet  or  ConsTAicrcfonjE. 
The  Circassians  and  Georgiana  who  fbrm  the  trade  sup- 
ply,'are  only  victifais  of  custom,  willing  victims;  being 
nought  up  by  their  mercenary  parents  for  the  merchants. 
If  .bom  Mahometan,  they  remain  so;  if  born  christian, 
they  are  educated  in  no  fiuth,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
form when- purchased,  to  the  Mussulman  Aith^nd  there- 
fore they  sufier  no  sacrifice  on  that  score.  They  live  a 
sedudea  Ufe,  harshly  treated  by  their  relations,  never  see- 
ing a  strangers  foce,  and  therefore  form  no  ties  of  Oiend- 
ship  or  love,  preserve  no  pleasing  recollections  of  home, 
to  make  them  regret  their  country.  Their  destination  is 
constantly  before  their  eye,  painted  in  gk>wing  colours; 
and  so  far  from  dreading  it,  they  look  for  the  moment  of 
soing  to  Anana,  or  Fou,  whence  they  are  ahipped  for 
Stainboul,  with  as  muoh  eagerness  as  a  park>ur  boarder  of 
a  French  or  Italian  convent  for  her  emancipation.  In  the 
market  they  are  lodged  in  separate  apartments,  carefolly 
secluded,  where,  in  the  hours  of  business— between  rmie 
and  twelve— they  may  be  visited  by  aspiranto  for  posses- 
ing  such  delicate  ware.  1  need  not  draw  a  veil  over  what 
follows.  Decorum  prevails.  The  waits  aUows  neariy  as 
much  libertT  before  nundreds  of  eyes.  Of  course  the  mer> 
chant  give  nia  warr<mty,  on  which,  and  the  prooeedSng 
data,  the  bargain  is  closed.  The  common  price  of  a  tole- 
rable k>oking  maid  is  about  lOOi.  Some  fetch  hondredst, 
the  value  depending  as  much  on  accomplishments  as  on 
beauty;  but  such  are  generally  singled  out  bv  the  Kislar 
Aga.  A  coarser  article  [.1  from  Nubia  and  ADyssinia.  is 
exposed  publidclvon  platforms,  beneath  verandahs,  be- 
fore the  cribs  of  the  white  china.  A  more  white  toothed, 
plump  cheeked;  merry  eyed  set  I  seldom  witnessed,  with 
a  smile  and  a  gibe  for  every  one:  and  oflen  an  audible 
*Buy  me.'  They  are  sold  easily  and  without  trouble.  la- 
dies are  the  usual  purchasers  for  doroestics.-A  slicht  in- 
scription suffices.  The  girt  gets  up  off*  the  ground,  gathers 
her  ooarse  cloth  round  her  loina,  bids  ber  companions 
adieu,  and  trips  gaily,  bare  footed,  and  bare  beaded,  after 
ber  new  mistress,  who  immediately  dresses  her  a  la 
Torque,  and  hkies  her  ebony  with  wmte  veUs.    The  price 
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From  the  Saturday  Efeoinc  P^wt. 
0»«  Hmftdred  ClUnese  Precepts  of  Bealib* 

These  wise  and  excellent  rnaximt.  are  extract- 
ed from  Chang-Meng,(me9mDg  the  Art  of  Health) 
a  Chinese  book>  written  alwot  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  hy  rinff-lo,  a  celebrated  Chinese 
ph^cian.  lliis  book  was  translated  by  the  Je- 
smt  missionaries,  as  one  of  the  best  medical 
books  of  China,  available  any  where;  but  their 
translation  is  copious  and  desultofy :  the  foUow- 
tBfi  precepts  extracted  from  it,  are,  in  fact,  a 
kmd  of  analysis  of  the  whole,  contaimng  the  pith 
of  it,  and  whatever  may  be  generally  usefuL  It 
is  stated  as  a  fi^rther  recommendatioD,  that  the 
aothor  had  been  spmled  by  his  par^ts,  who  had 
mined  his  constitution  by  imnioper  indulgence, 
and  was  not  expected  to  live  long,  yet  by  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  art  of  health,  becoming  a  phy- 
sician, with  due  care  and  attention  to  these  pre- 
cepts, he  Uved  to  a  very  old  age. 

The  book  and  these  maxims  are  divided  into 
three  parts:  1st,  Diet;  ad,  Actions;  3d,  Afiec- 
tkns ;  formingasmany  snl^ts* 

Pabt  L    of  diet. 

1«  Let  hunger regulateyour  food,  and  never 
eat  too  nuich  at  once.  Excessive  eating  tires 
the  stomach,  and  produces  many  diseases. 

%  Never  think  of  drinking  unless  you  are  diy , 
and  then  merely  quench  your  thirst;  too  much 
drink  spoils  the  olood  and  may  cause  dropsy. 

3.  Rise  eariy  and  take  some  food  as  soon  as 
you  are  out  or  bed,  a  cracker,  a  cake,  a  little 
rice,  or  sugar. 

4.  Take  an  early  breakfast,  and  do  not  go  out 
of  doors  fasting,  particularly  when  the  air  is  hot 
orfouL 

5.  Let  your  breakfast  be  moderate,  do  not 
overioad  your  stomach  with  meats  in  the  morning. 

6.  Make  a  hearty  meal  about  noon,  and  upon 
plain  wholesome  food,  neither  too  salt,  nor  pun- 
gent, nor  sour. 

7.  Avoid  salted  meat  or  fish,  and  ai^  other 
salted  food;  they  injure  the  blood,  the  heart  and 
lungs :  besides,eau8ing  unnatural  thirst  andneed 
of  too  much  liquids. 

8.  Beware  of  pungent  food ;  it  bums  the  pa- 
kte,  the  stomach  and  boweb. 

9.  Sour  food  ii  very  improper,  it  produces 
crudities,  acidity,  chohcs,  and  indigestion. 

10.  Eat  only  hot  meat;  when  cold,  it  is  of 
heavy  digestion,  producing  crudities  and  grip- 
ings. 

11.  Fat  meat  ib  bad  even  when  hot,  but  when 
cold  it  is  worse  still,  very  heavy,  and  it  spoils  the 
bkx)d. 

12.  Eat  slowly  and  chew  your  meat  very  well 
To  eat  in«  hurry  is  to  eat  like  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 

13.  Do  seldom  gratify  your  appetite  to  its  fiUl 
extent,  dse  you  may  overload  your  stomach  and 
impair  its  functions  by  degrees. 

14.  Eat  no  mesti  of  hard  digestion ;  avoid  above 
aH,  those  that  are  half  raw,  or  not  well  cooked. 

15.  Avoid  always  also,  very  fat  meat,  or  such 
drest  with  much  pepper  and  spices. 

16.  Take  care  that  your  meat  be  tender  and 
well  done ;  if  it  be  hard  and  tough  it  cannot  be 
easily  chewed  nor  digested,  and  is  of  little  profit 
to  the  body. 

ao* 


17.  Regulate  your  food  by  your  inclination, 
and  the  quantity  by  your  way  of  life  and  streneth. 

18.  Let  rice  be  your  staple  food,  it  is  heakby 
and  nourishing,  easily  digested  and  friendly  to 
the  bowels. 

19.  Fish  is  less  nourishing  than  meat  or  rice ; 
but  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  very  easy  to  digest. 

20.  Let  the  rice,  nesh,  fish,  roots  and  herbs, 
that  may  form  your  food,  be  always  thoroughly 
done,  and  thus  made  quite  tender.  Every  ten- 
der food  is  friendly  to  the  stomach. 

21.  Cook  every  thing  slow.  Stewed  food  is  the 
best,  boiled  the  next ;  roasted  food  is  not  so 
good ;  the  worst  is  food  fiyed  in  fat. 

23.  Sup  betimes  and  sparingly.  Three  meals 
in  the  day  are  enough;  but  m  the  middle  of 
sommer  four  are  allowable. 

23.  Transgress  but  seldom  your  usual  habits« 
but  never  at  supper,  when  temperance  is  most 
needful. 

24.  Do  not  sleep  before  two  hours  after  your 
meals  and  supper.  Sleep  retards  the  digestion 
of  food. 

25.  Begin  your  meals  with  fluids,  soups  or  tea, 
to  moisten  the  ttiroat  and  stomach. 

26.  Soups  are  very  friendly  to  health.  Broths 
aflford  as  much  nourishment  as  meat.  They  are 
indispensable  in  debilities,  sickness  and  conva- 
lescence. 

27.  Close  your  meals  with  some  water  or  tea, 
to  wash  your  mouth  and  teeth;  and  to  settle  your 
stomach. 

28.  Do  not  use  too  much  toa  or  liquids,  the 
stomach  must  not  be  drenched  with  fluids. 

29.  Use  wine  with  moderation,  it  refreshes 
and  revives  the  whole  body.  By  it  we  vivify 
the  blood. 

30.  But  do  not  drink  much  wine;  in  excess  it 
produces  fermentations  and  obstructions  or  in- 
flames the  blood. 

Part  II.    OP  ACTIONS. 

31.  Do  not  labor  beyond  your  strength. 

32.  Do  not.  despise  trifles ;  many  inconveni- 
ences arise  from  trifles;  attend  therefore  carfr- 
fuliy  to  every  thing. 

3S.  In  general,  our  life  depends  on  the  regular 
motions  <7our  mental  and  vital  functions. 

34.  Avoid  intense  and  constant  application  of 
the  mind,  because  it  impairs  all  our  functions. 

35.  Avoid  all  immoderate  use  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, which  enervate  the  body. 

36.  Whatever  puzzles,  and  tires  the  mind,  im- 
pairs the  bodsr;  avoid,  therefore,  deep  researohea 
beyond  your  capacity. 

37.  \V  henever  your  mind  feels  heavy  and  dull^. 
take  a  walk  or  ramble  in  a  garden. 

38.  But  never  walk  too  umg  at  one  time,  be- 
cause it  tires  tiie  muscles  and  exhausts  the 
nerves. 

39.  Whenever  your  body  feels  heavy  and  ex- 
hausted, take  a  warm  bath :  it  will  restore  your 
strength. 

40.  Avoid  spitting  and  hawking,  it  is  tiresome 
and  injurious  to  hesQth. 

41.  Swallow  your  saliva,  it  is  required  to  mois- 
ten the  throat,  and  help  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

42.  Neither  stand  nor  sit  too  long,  it  hurts  the 
bones  and  flesh.    Vary  often  your  motions. 
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CHINESE  PRECEPTS  OF  HEALTH. 


43.  Do  not  lie  down  too  long,  the  hlood  be- 
comes stagnant  b^  it,  and  may  lose  its  floidity. 

44.  Keep  oool  m  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter; but  do  not  keep  yourself  cold  in  swnmer, 
nor  too  hot  in  winter. 

45.  Avoid  wind  and  draft  of  air ;  manv  dis« 
eases  are  caused  by  cold  winds  or  blasts  of  air. 

46.  Avoid  it  above  all  when  you  are  in  a  per^ 
spiration,  or  coming  out  of  a  not  bath,  lest  your 
pores  be  suddenly  closed. 

47.  Do  not  puU  off  your  clothes  when  heated, 
unless  you  are  in  a  warm  place. 

48.  In  damp  weather,  even  in  summer,  it  is 
well  to  light  a  fire  in  our  rooms  todiy  the  air. 

49.  Do  not  expose  yourself  needlessly  to  f<^, 
dampness,  rain  and  storms. 

50.  If  ever  you  get  wet,  change  your  clothes 
speedily;  to  keep  tnem  on  may  produce  pains 
SLiid  rheumatism. 

51.  Bum  common  oil  rather  than  train  oil;  the 
vapor  of  this  last  is  pernicious  to  the  eyes  and 
lunfs. 

53.  Avoid  BQM^e  and  snow:  both  are  iiyurious 
to  the  eyes.  Avoid  dust  also,  which  injures 
the  hings  as  well  as  the  eyes. 

53.  Wash  your  mouth  and  clean  your  teeth  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Rub,  besides,  the  soles  of 
your  feet  with  your  hands;  it  makes  you  sleep 
weU  and  easy. 

54.  Do  not  busy  yourself  with  any  tiling  strik- 
ing before  going  to  bed,  else  your  sleep  will  be 
bi^cen  by  bad  dreams. 

55.  Drive  off  all  thoughts  as  soon  as  in  bed,  to 
prevent  uneasiness  and  promote  sleep. 

56.  Lie  down  on  either  side,  but  never  on  the 
back,  nor  with  the  hands  on  the  breast. 

57.  Whenever  you  awake  in  your  sleep  stretch 
yourself. 

58.  Sleep  not  m  the  air,  nor  in  the  dew,  nor 
upon  cold  stones,  nor  in  damp  beds,  nor  exposed 
to  the  sun :  else  you  may  injure  your  health. 

59.  On  arising  stretxm  your  limbs,  and  rub 
well  your  breast  with  your  hands. 

GO.  Wash  joar  face  as  soon  as  risen,  and  diut 
your  ^es  whilst  you  wash  it 

61.  £xercise  is  always  needful,  but  above  all, 
in  the  spring,  when  the  blood  must  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, having  been  stagnant  by  the  sedentary 
life  of  winter. 

63.  Do  not  leave  off  your  winter  olothmg  too 
soon,  nor  at  the  first  fair  days,  lest  sudden  cold 
weather  should  return. 

63.  We  must  adapt  our  olothingto  the  season, 
wear  wool  in  winter  and  cotton  in  summer.  Silk 
may  be  worn  at  all  times,  but  we  must  increase 
it  in  winter. 

64.  Furs  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  only  used 
in  very  cold  places ;  but  heavy  furs  and  £ot  fires 
must  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

65.  Keep  your  head  and  feet  warm,  even  in 
summer,  and  wear  boots  and  caps  in  wmter. 

66.  Above  all,  keep  your  loins  warm,  and  gir- 
dle them  with  a  sash  even  in  summer. 

67.  In  summer  we  evaporate  in  water  and 
sweat,  and  must  therefore  drink  more  water  and 
fluids. 

68.  In  winter  we  may  rise  later  than  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  summer  we  may  take  an  afternoon 
nap. 

f  9.  We  need  not  stir  out  in  winter  except  in 


case  of  need,  and  must  wear  ckmks  to  keep  ue 
warm. 

70.  If  your  feet  ffet  cold  in  traveling  in  win- 
ter, bathe  and  chan  tiiem  in  tepid  water. 

71.  In  travelling  do  not  dnnk  foul  or  chilly 
water. 

72.  Use  pills  of  comfrey  and  sinseng  in  travel- 
ling, ifyou  require  strength  and  fortitude. 

fi,  l3o  not  pamper  and  spoil  ^our  children 
with  excessive»food,  caresses  or  indulgence,  if 
you  value  their  health  and  welfare. 

74.  Form  your  habits  according  to  your  ^incli- 
nation and  situation  in  life,  but  avoid  all  banefiil 
habits. 

PartIU.    affections. 

75.  Practice  virtue,  moderation  and  equity  in 
every  station  and  on  all  occasions.  Tnis  will 
make  your  mind  easy  and  content 

76.  Obey  your  parents  and  the  magistrates, 
you  shall  thereby  be  happy  and  avoid  troubles. 

77.  Make  your  virtue  and  prudence  benefi- 
cial to  others  besides  yoursdf,  that  happiness 
may  surround  you. 

78.  Reflect  often  on  your  actions,  and  dweD 
only  on  those  commendable.  Forget  those  pain- 
ful to  remember. 

79.  Forbearfrom  whatever  may  be  prejudicial 
to  yourself  or  others. 

80.  Keep  your  heart  in  peace  and  your  fng)% 
will  ever  be  oright  and  joyniL 

81.  Avoid  aneer.  sorrow,  grief,  envy,  hatred^ 
and  disputes,  which  spoil  the  p^oe  ofjnind. 

83.  Bear  disappointments  wi^  serenity  and 
foiget  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

&.  Do  not  allow  vexation  and  praun  of  mind  to 
prey  on  you ;  they  are  very  injurious  to  bodily 

84.  Anger  and  grief  cause  disorders  of  the 
blood,  liver,  lungs  and  stomach,  ending  in  indi- 
gestion, obstructions  and  inflammations. 

85.  Reflect  often  on  the  happiness  of  your  con- 
dition; he  is  happy  who  knows  nis  own  happiness! 

86.  Think  how  many  are  worse  than  yourself 
and  be  comforted.  Think  of  the  sailors,  soldiers^ 
indigent,  bedridden,  prisoners,  and  other  unfinr- 
tunates,  whenever  you  dream  yourself  unhappy. 

87.  Let  no  trifles  disturb  your  serenity,  pros* 
perity,  and  placid  mind. 

88.  Bear  your  crosses  and  the  clouds  of  life 
wi^  patience ;  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  your 
qmet  life. 

89.  Set  bounds  to  your  desires,  eke  yon  will 
always  be  wretched,  or  live  in  anxiety  and  trou- 
ble. 

.  90.  Ifyou  rise  in  life,  think  of  what  you  have 
instead  of  what  you  have  not  If  you  fall,  say 
what  is  left  is  sufficient,  and  make  it  so. 

91.  When  you  e^joy  a  good  state  of  health, 
know  the  value  of  it  and  study  to  preserve  it. 

92.  If  miseries  and  infirmities  assail  you,  re- 
flect that  you  might  have  been  still  worse. 

93.  If  yon  are  oom  or  become  lame,  deaf  or 
blind,  think  of  the  worse  fate  of  the  cripple,  pal- 
sied, the  dying  or  dead. 

94.  Attend  to  the  state  of  yo«r  mind  with  as 
much  care  as  the  body;  both  inflnoice  each  other. 

95.  Feed  your  mind  with  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom; they  are  as  needful  to  it  as  good  lood  to  the 
body. 
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96.  Acquire  a  oheerftil  temper;  it  is  the  bro- 
ther of  health. 

97.  The  greatest  banes  of  health  are  intempe- 
rance and  sensuality ;  ayoid  them  by  all  means. 

98.  In  youth,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  con- 
stitution by  care  and  moderation  in  all  things. 

99.  At  nfly,  prepare  for  old  a^,  and  increase 
in  moderation,  prudence  and  wisdom. 

100.  In  old  age  be  alwra  prudent  and  wise; 
reflect  on  your  past  healtti  and  happiness,  and 
try  to  presenreAnemdmimpaired  as  long  as  you 
can. 

Written  for  tbeCatket. 
TO  cnABSAynm^-JTm  Gaamii^  Faotricr. 
ByJ.N.HtJiUmt. 

When  Moees  on  mount  Nebo  stood, 

And  gaz'd  upon  the  pronunU  land. 
Divided  only  by  the  flood 

Of  Jofdon,  ftom  the  pOgrim  band^ 

He  jaw  the  hilb  of  Judah  rise, 
Aadtedie  their  tope  in  UTing  light; 

That  poured  lilce  gkty  from  the  akiea. 
In  gidden  vohimes,  pore  and  bright. 

The  prophet  viewM  the  bleat  abode, 

The  home  of  IwaePs  tired  race; 
A  land  of  refage  reai'd  by  God, 

For  Abram*a  aeSd  a  resting  plaee. 

£iigeddi*B  pleasant  fields  he  saw. 

And  fBzM  ontil  his  eye  grew  dim; 
He  knew,  in  heavenii  holy  law. 

That  home  was  not  preparM  for  him. 

Two  haHowM  homes,  the  high  seer  view'd. 

One  OB  the  earth  for  Israel  blest; 
While  o*er  another  Jordon*  stood, 

The  Canaan  of  eternal  rest. 

For  fiir  beyond  the  dark  dream's  ware. 
Mount  Z'ion*8  towers  he  saw  arise ; 

'While  deathless  spirits  songht  to  lave 
Theif  fonns  anud  the  flaming  skies. 

He  by  prophetic  light  smrey'd. 

The  glories  of  his  future  home ; 
And  while  upon  tlie  mount  he  stayed, 

He  read  the  record  of  his  doom. 

The  Joidon  stream  that  roH'd  ahead, 
The  Hebrew  hast  prepar'd  to  meet; 

In  heaven*a  unerring  book  be  read. 
Shook)  never  wet  hishallowM  feet. 

The  aged  seer,  the  heavenly  theme 
Acknowledged,  and  resigned  his  breath ; 

*Twas  done!  the  only  Jordon  stream, 
0*er  which  the  prophet  paas'd,  wu  death. 

The  patriarch^  face  in  brightneas  sboue, 
Whfle  kneeling  by  his  maker's  side : 

He  rais'd  his  eyes  up  to  his  throne, 
And  gazing  on  his  gkiry— died 

Who  would  not  climb  a  Nebo  too? 
And  ftom  its  summit  towVmg  high. 

The  promisM  land,  like  Moses,  view- 
Like  Moses,  on  that  Nebo  die. 


*  The  JordoB  of  death— BiUe. 


What  diOQ^  o^  earthly  Jordon^  tide. 
He  saw  a  land  of  greenest  bloom ; 

And  fiekis  of  perfume,  spreading  wide, 
And  knew  that  tAsre  was  not  his  home. 

By  faith,  a  treasure  richer  far. 
He  daim'd  o'er  heav'u's  unmeasur'd 

And  died  to  meet  the  glory  there, 
Of  faeaven'a  uncreated  light. 

Who  would  not  leave  the  world  behind. 
And  seek  a  Jordon  and  a  grave; 

Plunge  fearless  in  the  flood  to  find, 
A  land  of  rest  beyond  its  wave? 


OBieiNAL. 

JACKSON^  ADDRESS 

ThhU  army  before  the  BatiU  of  New  OrUoM. 
Bt  thb  Rxv.  Lkardir  Kiaa. 

Stand,  my  heroes,  bravely  stand ! 
Firm  unite  in  heart  and  hand. 
Now  oar  kw'd,  our  native  land. 

Galls  berdiivahy. 
Wo  to  him  who'd  be  a  alave ! 
Death  to  him  vHio'd  be  aknave ! 
Nerve  each  arm,  my  gaUanta  brave. 

To  strike  for  liberty. 
See  thetroops  of  Wellington ! 
like  a  war-ckNid  rolling  on. 
They  for  piUage  hither  oome. 

And  with  them  shivery. 
Hear  ye  not  the  war-drum's  sound. 
Roll  iis  echoes  round  and  round  ? 
Galhmts,  stand !  or  'twill  be  found 

The  knell  of  liberty. 
See  yon  red  cross  waving  hi^ ! 
Stzeamiog  on  the  morning  Ayl 
It  proclaims  the  foe-man  nigh— 

IVood  England's  chivalry. 
But  our  banner  floats  as  proud. 
Freedom's  band  around  it  crowd. 
Guard  it  safe,  or  be  your  shroud 

The  flag  of  liberty. 
Look  bdkiod  you,  what  ia  there? 
Mothers  chaste,  and  virgins  fldr ! 
Will  yon  leave  them  to  despair- 
To  wo  and  infiuny  ? 
Vengeance  hurl  upon  the  fbe ! 
Deal  them  death  in  ev*^  blow ! 
la  it  fkme  we  fight  for?  No— 

Uir  homes  and  lib^y. 


Vocjo.  Macuindcy  or  Bdum.— (t  is  difficult  to  Account 
for  so  snoall  a  creature  as  a  bird  making  a  toneas  loud 
M  Bome  animals  i^  thousand  times  its  soe;  but  a  recent 
discovery  has  shovni  that,  in  tHrds,  the  lunn  have  several 
openings  oommunicatinff  with  conesponcBng  airbags  or 
cells,  which  fill  the  whoto  oavitv  of  the  bo4r,  fVom  the 
neek  downwards,  and  into  which  the  air  passes  and  re- 
passes ia  the  procress  of  breathing.  This  is  not  all^.«4he 
very  bones  are  hollow,  from  which  ah*  pipes  are  conveyed 
to  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  body,  even  into  the  quills 
and  feathers.  The  air  beiograrified  by  the  heat  of  their 
body,  adds  to  their  levity.  By  forcing  the  air  Out  of  their 
body,  they  can  dart  dovni  fWwi  the  greatest  heights  with 
astomsking  vrk)city.  No  doubt  the  same  machinery 
forms  the  oasis  of  thdr  vocal  powers,  and  at  once  solves 
1  the  mystery — Ckttrdmet*9  Mitk  qf  MOurt. 
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clear  the  moonlight  hours.  And  many  alight  step  treadB  the  green,    Andmuacnow  begins,        And 
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sound  of    mandolins  J  The  (ink  •  ling  of  the  light   guitar,  The  sound  of  man  •  dolins. 
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Come  forth  my  love  and  I  will  weave 

A  garland  for  thy  brow. 
The  brightest  roses  kiasM  fay  eve 

Are  shiningbrightsr  now. 


The  moonlight  loses  half  its  charms 

Hoi|ever  bright  for  me, 
li  *tis  not  flharM  with  thee,  my  love, 

If  *tis  not  dbar'a  with  thee.    ^QOQ Ic 
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WIT  AHD  SBNTIMBNT. 


1¥IT  AND  SfiJVTEIIENT. 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us,  says  the  editor  of  Fraser'a 
Magazine,  the  following  lackadaisical  lines,  which  we  print 
for  his  own  comfort  and  the  edification  of  our  readers  :— 

Where*8  the  maiden  that  can  vie  a 

Single  moment  with  Sophia  f 

She  has  left  me,  and  l*ll  sich  a 

Mighty  deal  for  kind  Soj^. 

Knew  I  where  she  was,  I'd  fly  a 

Million  miles  to  find  Sophia. 

Where's  the  man  that  would  deny  a 

Flood  of  tears  for  lost  Sophia? 

I,  in  &ct,  ooold  weep  and  cnr  a 

Whole  long  year  for  young  Sophia. 

AH  the  earth  oould  not  supply  a 

Husband  worthy  of  Sophia. 

I  wonder  much  if  in  the  sky  a 

-N  angel  lires  to  match  .Sophb. 

Thercrs  not  I'm  sure,  in  low  or  high,  a 

Gid  so  sweet  as  dear  Sophia. 

*'  'nn  KiynuD,"  or  Tanku  Neatrisil—A  Grsen  Horn 
Rom  the  interior,  recently  went  to  visit  a  rich  cousin  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  Being  introduced  into  the  sitting  room 
by  the  servant,  be  stopped  at  the  door^  and  gazing  for  a 
inoment,  with  astonishment,  upon  the  nch  carpet  on  the 
floor,  he  at  last  observed  a  narrow  space  next  the  wall  of 
the  room,  which  it  did  not  cover,  and  with  long  strides, 
marched  over  it  opposite  the  fire-place:  here,  being  obliged 
to  cross  the  carpet  to  reach  his  niends,  (who  began  to  be 
as  xnuch  surprised  as  he  wasj  in  reaching  the  hearth,  he 
could  not  avoid  stepping  on  it— and,  tumhig  with  much  ap- 
parent mortification  to  his  cousin,  he  ezdaimed—**  There, 
Polly,  [  have  trod  on  your  kiotrlid  arter  all"— wLow.  J\ier. 

fMTfQCkh  P11M1S1&— "  It  seems  to  me  your  loaves  am 
all  ofthe  same  weight."  muttered  a  fiinlt-finding  house- 
wife to  a  baker,  as  she  poised  a  couple  of  loaves  from  his 
basket— *do  you  'spose  you  can  cheat  in«?"  "I  don't  want 
to  cheat  you,'*  replied  the  man  of  bread,  not  relishlngmch 
an  insinuation;  ^i  know  the  loavcto  were  weighed— every 
eoal  Q^  them—and  one  weichs  just  as  much  as  t'other,  by 
gracious— and  more  too,  i  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was 
known!" 

MftiicHOrlKTiLLicr.— WhatwasthesolvectofMr.A^s. 
wx  lecture^  said  a  young  men  to  a  gentleman  who  profes- 
sed to  be  much  attached  to  lectures,  and  had  generally  at- 
tended all  the  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  ror  a  number 
of  winters.  It  was  **  specific  gravity,"  and  a  very  interest- 
ing lecture  it  was  too.  Specific  gravity— I  do  not  exactly 
undeistand  what  that  is.  said  the  inquirer;  what  is  it?— 
Why  It  is  diflkuh  to  describe;  but  it  is  around  piece  of 
ml V3r  or  tin,  a  httle  larger  than  a  dollar,  and  havrng  a  hole 
through  It  Mr.  A.  had  one  in  his  hand,  and  described  it 
very  accurately.  It  is  a  very  ingeuous  inventkni  and 
eveiy  meohamc  ought  to  understand  how  to  use  it 

An  EwAOVE  Answnu— *•  WeD,  Mr.  M.,"  asked  an  ac- 
Qoaintanoe  of  a  oelebiatcd  horse-dealer,  who  was  leaving 
Long  Pble  Welledey  the  other  day.  ^  have  yon  been  mJd 
your  bill?"  *' No,"  replied  the  hero  of  the  manmr,  **  I  al- 
ways fets  an  ewasive  answer,  when  I  axes  for  it"  "*  What 
was  his  excuse  tOKlAy?"aaked  the  immirer.  **Vy,besaid 
he'd  see  ms  hung  fitk,"  replied  Bl— Xon. 


.NniE  Pcmrrs  m  rax  Law.~**To  him  that  goes  to  law, 
nine  thmgs  are  requisite  :~ln  the  first  place,  a  good  deal 
of  money— secondly,  a  good  deal  of  patience— thirdly,  a 
good  caus&— feorthly.  a  good  Attorney— fiflUy,  a  tood 
Council— sixthly,  good  evidence-aeveBthly.  a  good  Jury 
— eighthly,  a  good  Judgo-~and  ninthly,  good  hick." 

This  world  is  beoomhig  so  refined  andpoliiM,  that  one 
one  can  scarce  stav  in  it,  without  ttipping.  We  overiieard 
a  gentleinan  of  colour  a  few  days  ago.  inform  another  sa- 
Ue  ezquiaite,that  he  had  unfortunately  ruptured  bis  te- 
KeM^aUbNDt^^  diey  would  be  mended 


PADDVV8.P1G.— The  risibles  ofthe  dwellers  on  Central 
St.  were  the  other  day  strondv  excited  by  a  foot  race  be- 
tween a  Faddy  and  a  Fig.  Cnucky  ran  for  his  life,  and 
Patrick  run  for  his  dinner.  Twice,  yea  thrice  did  Ritrick 
make  a  grasp  at  hhn,  but  with  a  grunt  and  a  bound,  the 

swine  escaped  his  pursuer.    ^By  J sJisaidthe  Hiber- 

nian,  J  the  baste  is  hke  the  Oregon  settlement  the  nearer 
you  get  to  him,  the  forther  ho  is  of— I'll  catch  him  no 
more,  bad  kick  to  him.*"— Xoieietf  Cbm. 

Am  hmMaarmo  Smr's  Compaiit — The  Providence  Jour- 
nal relates  the  folk>wing  anecdote:— Some  dozen  or  fiMir- 
teen  years  ago,  a  brig  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Boatoa. 
The  captain  went  to  the  Custom  House  with  his  papers* 
to  enter  his  vessel.  From  these  papers  the  Collector  as- 
certained that  her  name  waa  the  Mary  Scudder;  that  she 
was  owned  and  freighted  by  Measrs.  Horace  Scuddcir  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  and  consigned  to  Silas  B.  Scudder,  su- 
percargo on  board— that  her  crew  consisted  of  Isaiah 
Scudder,  Master,  George  W.  Scudder,  first  mate,  Enoch 
Scudder,  second  raste,  Zerubbabel  Scudder,  Jonathan 
Scudder  Samuel  Scudder,  Josiah  Scudder,  Ezra  Scouder, 
seamen.  Hannibal  Scudder,  cook,  Cato  Scudder,  steward* 
Isaiah  Scudder,  Jr.  boy,  Mrs.  EUieabech  Scudder,  and  two 
little  infant  Scodders,  passensers.  "^For  mercy's  sake," 
exclaimed  ihe  astonished  collector,  throwing  down  his 
pen,  *'are  there  any  more  Scudders  left  m— New  England, 
or  have  you  brought  them  all  with  you?" 

It  is  a  current  story,  that  a  doctor,  having  purchased  his 
diploma,  in  Ihe  course  qfridine  through  Aberdeen,  desired 
his  man  John,  when  waiting  at  dinner^  not  to  forget  his 
new  dignity,  whenever  he  addressed  hmi.  **Noa  maister,'' 
replied  John,  **if  so  be  as  bow  you  don't  forget  mine;* 
showing  him  at  the  same  time  his  doctor's  degree,  whioi 
he  had  purchased  in  imitation  of  his  master. 

Stmptomv.— Ill  bet  a  sheep."  said  an  old  Meredith  to 
his  other  half,  **that  our  boy  Otlio  is  going  craxy.— For  ha 
\b  ffrinning  at  the  plough,  and  he  is  grinning  at  the  bam. 
and  he  is  grinning  at  the  table,  .lad  he  is  grinniug  to  him- 
self wherever  he  goes."  **Poh,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
^don't  you  know  he  got  a  love  letter  this  morning." 

RxPLT  CouRTiNGLY — Mr.  H— ,  oC  the  town  of — ,  m 
his  young  davs  atttnded  school  with  twoyounc  ladies,  by 
the  nameof  Mary  Ann  and  Patience.  One  day  H.  was 
much  puzzled  in  performing  his  stims.  He  went  freonent- 
I V  to  the  master  for  assistance,  until  the  mastery  disuktng 
the  frequent  interruptions,  said  to  him  stemiy,  You  must 
have  patience."  '*Why  not  Mary  Ana'"  was  the  instant 
reply  of  H —  He  took  Maiy  Ann,  but  has  suice  tsken  unto 
himself  Patience  also,  whether  ui  oonfonnity  with  the  or- 
der ofthe  schoolmaster,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 

A  certain  eminent  leading  counsel  is  celebrated  at  the 
bar  for  the  foUowing  mode  of  axamining  a  witness:  "^Now 
pray  hstento  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Be  at- 
tentive, remember,  you  will  answer  as  you  please,  and 
remember,  IdonH  care  a  msfa  what  you  answer,"  4^  dMi. 
The  learned  kird  now  on  the  woobadc,  somewhat  weaiy 
of  the  monotony  of  his  perQtHtk>ns,  one  day  accosted  hiiii 
in  the  street:— ^Ha!  is  it  you,  C— ?  Now  pny  listen  to 
thequestioolamgoing  to  ask  you.  Be  aitentive.  Re- 
menober  you  will  answer  as  you  please,  and  remember  I 
don't  care  a  rush  what  you  answer.   Howmrt  you?" 

AoDiowLaiGifiifT.— A  millerof  A— had  his  neighbor 
arrested,  under  the  charge  of  stealiag  wheat  horn  his  mill. 
But  bebf  unable  to  substantiate  the  charge  by  proof;  the 
court  afhodged  that  the  miller  ahoold  make  acknowtodg- 
ment  to  the  accused.  **  Well,"  says  he  '^  have  had  you 
arrested  for  stealing  my  wheat— 1  can't  prove  it— and  am 
sorry  for  iti" 

The  foUowing  letto*  ftom  an  Irish  soldier  on  doty  at  the 
Tower,  London,  was  written  to  the  warden  :— "^  My  wifo 
is  very  ill,  prays  your  honor's  worship  to' let  me  sleep  out 
at  night  pronunng  most  faithfiilly  never  to  go  out  till  after 
the  gatea  are  locked  up  at  night  and  always  to  come  ia  be- 
fore they  are  open  in  the  morning;  for  which  your  peti- 
shall  ever  |Mfay.?)igiti,ed  by  \^00^  le 


WIT  AND  SElfTIMllfT. 


The  ftyllowmff  anecdote  is  related  in  the  London 
New  Monthly  Magaxine  for  laat  month: 

**In  that  inkloriouB  atuck  on  Boenos  Ayres  where 
'  our  brave  aolSera  were  diwraced  by  a  recreant  gen- 
eral^ the  negroes,  slaves  as  Uiejr  were,  joined  the  in. 
habitants  to  eiqpel  their  invaders.  On  this  signal  oc- 
casion, the  city  decreed  a  public  expression  of  their 
gratitude  to  thiB  negroes,  in  a  sort  of  trimnph,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  awarded  the  freedom  of  eighty  of  their 
leaders.  One  of  them  havinjg  shown  his  claims  to  the 
boon,  declaring  that  to  obtain  his  freedom  had  all  his 
days  fonned  tte  proud  olject  of  his  wishes,  his  claim 
was  indisputable;  yet,  now,  however,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  judges,  be  refused  his  prc^fered  freedom! 
The  reason  ne  lukged  was  a  sin^^iuar  refinement  of 
beartfislt  sensibilitjr:— *My  kind  mistrc^n,'  said  the  ne- 
gro, *once  wealthy,  has  fallen  into  misfortunes  in  her 
mfirm  old  age.  I  work  to  maintain  her,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  leisure  she  leans  on  mv  arm  to  take  the  even- 
ing  air,  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  abandon  her,  and  1 
renounce  the  hope  of  freedom  that  she  may  know 
she  poaKSses  a  slave  who  will  never  quit  her  skle.*  ** 

A  VoTOLUL  PaKACHER.— A  short  time  ago  one  6f 
the  selllelected  chiss  of  Divines,  who  are  not  in  com- 
mon excessively  CoUege-bred,  was  holding  forth  to 
his  congregation  upon  a  sutgect  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  incorrigible  heaits.  After 
blazing  away  with  his  sulgect,  untd  he  had  rendered 
Pandemonhun  as  hot  as  Vesuvius,  and  as  Mack  as 
Milton's  Satan,  he  rounded  a  sublime  peroration 
inth  the  following  sentence — ^^Now  hearken  ye  sin- 
ners!  I  teU  ye  that  yell  all  go  to  h— 1,  as  surees  1*11 
catch  that  flv  on  the  Bible;**  at  the  same  time  making 
a  determined  swoop  with  his  ^alm  across  the  sacred 
page,  to  capture  the  talismamc  insect  He  then  pro. 
oeeded  to  open  his  clenched  fist,  finger  by  finger,  nn< 
tffl  the  last  digit  was  relaxed,  but  behold  the  poor  Ay 
had  eluded  Ks  grasp.  Looking  surorwed  and  disap- 
pointed for  a  few  moments,  the  Afmister  at  length 
eacdainied,  '*By  the  hoky,  Pve  miss*d  him!— there's  a 
*^~i  for  you  yet,  ye  sinful  raggamuffins!** 


Fki-mail  IwfLumuK.— One  day  a  bouncing  conn- 
try  lass  stepped  into  a  post  office  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  inquired  if  there  was  a  letter  for  her.  The 
P.  M.  overhauled  his  stock  and  produced  one  bearing 
her  name,  and  toU  her  it  was  ten  cents.  *Ten  cents? 
said  she,  ^why.I  got  a  eood  deal  biager  one  t'other 
day  for  foor-penoe;  cairt  you  take lessr  *0,  no 
ma'am,*  said  the  man  of  2ettart,  *  that's  Uncle  Sam's 
price,  and  we  cannot  vary  from  it  in  the  least.'  *  WeU, 
wkmrtUtmtruneUV  said  the  other, '  I  wirfi  you'd  be 

good  enoush  to  caU  him,    I  don't  believe  but  what 
e'd  take  three  cents  for  aich  a  leetle  mite  as  that  are 
'mt^^Dedkam  Adw. 

Thk  uiTi  KiMo  FKEDiifAND,  of  Naplcs,  wss  a  wit,  in 
in  his  way,  and  said  many  droll  things.  Afier  his  last 
return  from  Sicily,  when  Joachun  Mpiat  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  ungdom  of  Naples  by  the  Austrians, 
General  Nugent,  the  Minister  of  War,  waited  on  Fer- 
dinand  one  day,  with  some  cuirasses  as  specunens  of 
the  armor  with  which  tlie  General  thought  of  fomish- 
ing  one  of  the  rsgiments  of  the  new  Neapohtan  array 
he  was  then  organizing.  The  King  approved  of  the 
epectmens,  but  asked,  smiling,  what  part  of  the  sol- 
(uer's  bodies  they  were  meant  to  cover.  The  General 
replied,  of  course  the  breast  **  Then  they  are  no  usa 
to  my  bmve  maccaroni  eaters!"  cried  the  Kmg ;  **  my 
soMiers  are  not  likely  to  expose  their  fronts— no,  no ! 
General !  reverse  th«n !  put  them  behind ;  put  them  be- 
hind!*' And  then  he  roared  with  laughter  at  his  own 
witticiBD,aDd  the  notorioos  oowaidioe  of  his  troops* 


ANioDorra  or  BtAcnyKDw— About  a  century  ago, 
this  dauntlees  pirate  reigiedoMster  of  the  whole  coast 
of  North>America.  All  the  rivers,  from  Georgia  to 
New-Hampehiie,  were  his  own.  He  amassed  great 
treasures,  and  buried  them  for  safety  under  ground,  as 
some  of  the  people  say:  and  many  nocturnal  spectatora 
sweat  themselves  in  quest  of  them  to  this  day,  though 
to  little  purpose.  Poor  Blackbeard,  imafinning  himself 
in  perfisct  safety,  ventured  once  to  send  most  of  his 
crew  ashore,  to  gnther  provisions  on  the  banks  of  Po- 
Umuckf 


tomac  river.  Unluckily  for  him,  his  evil  star  e 
at  that  moment^--A  Biritish  ship  of  war  arrived.  The 
Commander,  informed  of  matters,  sends  his  lieutenant 
up  the  river  afier  him,  in  awell  mamaed  barge.  Tliey 
approach  warily;  with  the  hope  of  surprising  him. 
Their  hopes  succeed— They  board  him  sword  imd  pis- 
tol m  hand— find  but  few  on  the  deck — all  their  own. 
But  the  lieutenant,  a  brave  Scotsman,  well  acquainted 
with  his  Andra  Ferrara,  wished  to  dve  BlackLeard  a 
chance  for  his  Hfe,  andgenerously  challenged  him  out 
to  a  single  combat  The  old  man  stood  ready  on  the 
quarter  deck.  They  engaged,  and  for  some  time  the 
contest  was  doubtful;  but  at  length  the  good  genias 
and  better  address  of  the  lieutenant  prevailinff,  poor 
Blackbeard  received  a  severe  stroke  on  thesnonlder 
—hah,  cried  he.  that's  well  struck,  brother  soldier!— 
"Weell,  ciied  the  lieutenant,  gin  ye  like  it,  ye  sal  ha 
more  on't,"  and  the  very  next  stroke  severed  his  black 
head  from  his  shoulders,  and  instandy  putting  it  into 
a  boiling  pot  of  water,  ordered  his  men  to  clean  it 
perfectly;  and  when  doB&  had  it  tipt  with  silver,  and 
presented  to  a  firiend,  the  keeper  of  a  puUie  house,  as 
a  cup  to  drink  punch  out  of. 

NcwsPAncRs.— I  never  derive  more  benefit,  or  see 
more  pleasure  for  the  time,  says  Dr.  Johturan,  than 
reading  a  newspaper  which  has  lately  iswed  firom  the 
press.  I  do  really  believe  that  nothmg  adds  so  much 
to  the  A^ory  of  my  country  as  newepapera.  liberty 
is  stamped  legibly  upon  its  pages,  and  even  the  fold  la 
marked  withtreedom.  Do  you  want  to  know  how 
your  country  thrives,  I  pomt  you  to  the  press !  There 
yon  shall  find  a  piece^  perfaape,  under  the  head  of  leg- 
islative! Are  you  fond  of  miscellany,  look  there! 
What  book  can  fnmiah  such  good  accounts  of  murder, 
robbery,  accidents,  marriages,  anecdotes  and  many 
other  such  thmm.  Such  good,  as  well  as  bad  ac- 
counts fi^m  the  Russiuis,  Turks,  Dutch,  &c  Under 
all  these  considerations,  who  is  there  in  this  land  ef 
fi^eedom,  that  will  not  attend  to  an  otjiect  so  worthy 
ofUsreganl? 

^  Some  yean  since,  a  Soots  regiment  happened  to  be 
m  Nottingham,  a  general  muster  was  one  day  ordered, 
when  each  man  was  to  oroduce  the  whole  of  his  kit,^ 
or  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  his  neceesarieiL  indud- 
nigtm]she8,dEc.  It  was  found  that  one  man  had  dis- 
posed of  several  articles,  and  upon  being  questioned 
for  his  reason  tor  so  doinff,  **Sir,**  said  the  soklier, 
"  they  were  my  own."  "  Own,  mon  1"  vociferated  an 
old  Scots  officer,  **ye've  nought  o'  yer  own;  yer 
clothes  are  yer  kindy's;  yer  body's  the  King's,  aixi 
yer  soul's  the  de'fl's;  mon,  ye've  nought  o'  yer  own!" 

A  wag  happening  to  go  into  the  shop  of  a  tailor  just  as 
the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  Dfttchiag  an  old  fnnnent  with 
new  ckNh,  thus  addresBed  the  knight  of  the  bodkin:  "*  Yoq. 
sir,  are  no  man  and  I  cm  prove  it  by  the  hifbest  authority.'' 
'*How  so,"  replied  the  unsuspecdna  taibr.  as  he  plied  ids 
needle  with  redoubled  acdrity,  **I  iboald  like  to  bear  the 
evidence  for  your  assertkm.**^  **Tou  shall  be  accommo- 
dated, air."  says  the  was,  asking  him  at  the  same  moment, 
if  be  recollected  of  ever  naving  r<>ad  the  passage  in  the 
New  TeBtament  whkh  decbree  that  **no  man  -'^*-^^  - 
piece  of  new  doth  into  an  old  iiannent" 


t[teth  a 
e  tailor 


laughed  heartily  at  the  jest,  and  insisted  upon  qoaffinfa 
pint ofOldSiclIy  with  the  w "' 


i  wag,  at  hia  own  expense. 


049 


HUMOROUS  POBTRT. 


THRBB  WBBKS  AJFTMSL  BKARRIAGB* 

BT  THOMAS  rRn0  BA.YLV. 

I  dOQ*t  caro  three^nd-sixpenoe  now 

For  any  thUig  in  life; 
My  days  of  Fun  are  over  now, 

I'm  married  to  a  wife— 
I'm  married  to  a  wife,  by  bora. 

And  that,  by  Jove*8  no  joke! 
Tve  oat  the  white  of  tbia  world*  eM» 

And  now  Pro  got  the  yolk. 

Pm  aick  of  aending  marriage  oake; 

Of  eating  marriage  dinnere. 
And  all  the  Aim  that  poople  make 

With  newly-wed  beginnera; 
I  cart  not  now  for  white  champaigne, . 

I  never  cared  for  red: 
Blue  coata  are  all  blue  borea  to  me, 

And  Iinierk}k  glovea  or  kkl. 

And  M  ior  poating  up  and  down, , 

It  adda  to  all  my  iUa; 
At  every  paltry  country  town 

I  wiah  you  aaw  the  bills; 
Thev  know  me  for  a  marriedman. 

Their  smirkhig  saya  they  d^ 
And  charge  om  aa  the  Scots  Greys  chargedv 

The  French  at  Wateiloew 

Pve  grown  too,  quite  an  idle  rogue.. 

1  only  eat  and  drink; 
Roiding  with  me  is  not  in  vogue, 

I  eanU  be  plagoed  to  think; 
When  breaktbsrs  over,  I  begin 

To  wish  'twere  dinner-time 
And  these  are  all  the  changes  now 

In  my  Ufo'a  pantomime. 

I  womlpr  if  this  state  be  what 


PolkaoaUthe  honey^Booar 
If  so,  upon  my  word  ihope 
It  wiU  be  over  soon; 


Fbr  too  much  honey  is  to  mo 
Much  worse  than  too  much  sak;. 

tM  rather  read  Aon  end  toend* 
TheworkaeTMr.Gah. 

Oh!  when  I  was  a  bachelor 
I  was  aa  briak  ae  any  bee, 

Bnt  now  Itie  on  ottomans 
And  kaauidly  aip  tea: 

Or  read  au^  paragraph 


Imm^wtpum  paper. 
Then  tomktt  time  to  gotoatotp^ 
And  bght  ny  bedroon  taper. 

O!  when  1  waa  a  bachdor 

lahvayahMlaonephua 
To  win  myaelf  a  hmnt  wifh. 

And  be  a  aaanied  aaac 
A«j  BOW  ihat  I  am  80  at  tan* 

My  phna  are  at  aa  ewl» 
I  aeai^ety  know  oae  thiaff  In  do, 

My  timt  I  oanaot  apeao. 

Ot  whea  I  win  a  bachelor, 


I  wait^aa  Ifa  paaroTwaMa 
HadtomyfoetbaaatsK 

Bat  I  walk  maeh  mota?^  saw. 
Aa  martiadjpeojle  ihwiM. 

Wave  I  to  waft  aut  mileB  aa.hoar. 


From  the  Cfaidnnati  Cfafoaicfe. 
MTTAIIiOIU 


Who  made  this  moving  piece  of  day 
As  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  gay. 
As  though  life  were  one  holiday? 


MytaikNr! 

Whose  magic  shears,  and  cloth,  and  tape, 
Give  to  my  ugly  neck  a  nape. 
And  brought  my  bow-legs  mto  shape  ? 
MytaikMr! 

Who  all  defoimity  effiioed. 
And  beautified,  and  stufied,  and  laoed^ 
And  stamped  Adonis  on  my  waist  ^ 
Mytaikwl 

Who  made  the  coat,  the  pantaloon, 
Tlltot  in  the  gay  and  bright  saloon. 
Won  me  a  spouse  and  fioney-mooa  f    < 
Mytaik>r! 

Reverse  the  pkture.  Who  vrae  it 
That  taught  me  wisdom  was  unfit 
A  beau,  a  gentleman,  and  wit  f 

My  tailor! 

Whose  magfe  sheara,  and  ckyth,  and  tape* 
Made  me  in  bearing,  form  and  shape* 
The  very  mockery  of  an  ape? 

Who  boond  me  t»  a  worthless  vnfejw 
Whose  vanit^^  and  spleen,  and  strifev 
Will  be  the  night-mare  of  my  life  ? 
Mytaik>r! 

Who  passes  me  with  threatening  k>ok8? 
Who's  got  ma  deepest  in  hn  boob  ? 
Who%  nab  me  yet  ?  Why,  Bflr.  Saooka^ 
My  tailor! 


Y<t>  aftsraa  1  aaart  caaftas^ 

lain  eaaor  salt  of  way 
or  M^  aV  lift%  i£ac  i«ad. 

n  what  I  oaa\  fssaaay; 
I  Maghi  hava  hesa  a  harhwar 

UaSmy4yiag^. 
Which  waaw  hava  heaa  l»  etr  art  kaai 

AaArthaoiherway. 


Tliaiwtdbs^af  Aapmwat^wialarty  ■rrimi 
kqr  «  hacwr  wtt '^  Gad  hlasi  yatarhaaar.  psaor  ^  Mt 
aafscaai^  '^ I  asma  aaw  a  ctai   t  haft  h— iaf  tha 


At  ten  a  chiU,  at  twenty  wildr 

At  tlnicy  tame,  if  ever : 
At  forty  wiae,  at  ifty  rich. 
At  aiity-food,  or  nsver. 
_  AN  epigram: 

Whatever  doobt  aboat  the  proper  plve 

Of  other  foatarea  fai  oar  beads  may  aalcr, 
Noae  can  deny  the  miAfli  of  the  ftea— 
Befcmgsthtotheaoss   for  that^  the  jcaifcr. 

The  weed  ezpiaaa  tode;  withoot  the  Blase, 
Aad  the  letters  speak,  fioes  wheaoe  oomes  I 
Fkom  Nbith,  EbA,  West,  Sooth,  the  aolBtioa 


&ch  ipHiter  give 


theaohttna^nad^ 

oTwar  aad  trade. 


Aa  B  sBBoowQuL  dm  raanrbast  is  whet, 
Savrit«ial9fn&eBeBs,dwpests^    , 
Thav  want  of  edge  Aeaa  thew  ofleaoe  m  aeoB, 
Bodi  pain  aa  least,  whaa  ngnaniiuti  kaea. 

He  stealsa  kiss  AesB  my  sweat  BfisB, 

BefoieshecaafoibSit! 
She  aigha  tofiad  it  was  te  wiad, 
Aadaothcrbwcrdidit! 

stJpua  arwaya  puaKnia  wifchea  aad  for* 
caaaa  thay  HbiiD  havea  Arsdl  at  thalkdk 
an. 

-  AjWtaBG 
Bat  RoaB  hers  t 
Faal.*aaidh«* 


artiMsia0a.fiia  asacka 
lad  hy  these  fiam  aaeiaf. 
aaia  aheald  he  o^^Hsil 


f    THE  N'<  W  ',  ,-"  :■ 

PUBLIC  UBRyiR^ 


i 

ASTOR,  LFNr^X  AND      ; 

cat:  cm;:, 


TILDEN  FOUN  ' 
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^^  fently  with  ttay  rich  ptvtuino 

^1|0a^  other  flowen  may  vainly  boMll 
Of  brifhter  boea  ttian  fhine, 

c^  iDBOoence  will  prise  thee  mott. 
And  with  thy  lembfauBoetwine.^ 


OORDEUA. 


Noc  unlike  the  chuinleN  deep, 

ATOffBARB. 
Tlie  poet  Shelley  yon  aie  awam  waa  diowned  m  Italy, 
and  buried  at  night  by  the  sea  ahore;  Prronwaa  preaent; 
before  borialt  ""ey  reduced  the  bodty  to  aabea  on  amooar 
of  deoompoau 
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At  lenffdi  his  loneljr  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneain  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 

Th*  expectant  wee  thinas,  to<9^  sutcher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi*  flichtering  noise  and  glee ; 

His  wee-bit  tngie  blinkin  bonilie, 

Ifis  clean  hearth-^tane,  his  thrif^  wifie*s  smile, 

The  liflping  in&nt  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a^  his  weaiy  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 

And  makes  him  quire  toiget  bis  labour  and  his  toil 
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THB  FISHBRMAN'S  SOHO. 

BT  aiCHABO  PBIK  WITH. 

When  the  moming  ran  is  breaking 

Ina  pore  and  ckkudleai  aky, 

And  the  sleepnig  world  is  waking 

With  a  burst  of  melody : 

Then  we  leave  our  humble  dwelUng, 

Put  our  little  bark  to  sea. 

And  tboQfh  aagry  waves  be  swelling, 

Siill  we  smg,  O,  merrily, 

Menily,  O,  merrily. 

When  the  storm  is  madly  roariag , 
And  Death  walks  upon  die  wave, 
TImd  we  think  of  IHeads  deploring 
Lest  we  find  a  watery  grave: 
Think  then  of  our  lowly  dwelliag. 
While  the  winds  pipe  dreaiily. 
Like  wild  dirges  o'er  us  swdliog, 
StUl  we  sing,  O,  merrily. 
Merrily,  O,  merrily. 

But  our  toils  and  dangers  over, 
'llien  the  faggots  brighdy  bum ; 
Soon  the  ftstive  board  they  cover. 
And  to  welcome  our  return. 
See  the  good  wife  blandly  smiling 
Wkh  a  child  00  either  knee, 
And  the  bowl  our  cares  beguiling* 
Then  we  sing,  O,  merrier. 
Merrily,  O,  merrfly. 

Written  for  the  Casket 

^1^  THB  BWBBTaSCSNTl&D  TIOUBT* 

Early  and  sweet  thy  modest  bloom 

Wakes  on  the  budding  spring. 
And  gently  with  thy  rich  perflnae 

The  wphyr  kieds  his  wing. 
Though  other  flowers  may  vainly  boaSI 

Of  brighter  hues  (hsn  thine, 
Tet  Innoceooe  wiU  prise  thee  most, 

And  with  thy  send^laaoetwme. 

OORDEUA 

SI 


ORlOlIf  AL. 

1*HB  FUmBRAXi  OF  SHBSIXBT* 

*Teace,  peace  to  his  ashes!  they  sleep  by  the  wave.** 
To  a  Aineral  pile  they  bore 

The  breathless  child  of  song. 
Made  beside  the  sounding  siiore 

TTist  UHows  swept  sloog. 
At  the  solemn  hour  of  night 

They  journeyed  with  the  dead. 
And  the  torch  unearthly  light 

On  the  lad  procesrion  shed. 

Dark  and  starlMS  was  the  sky. 

And  the  murmur  of  the  suige. 
Blended  with  the  sea  mew*s  cry 

Seemed  a  melancholy  dirge 
For  him  they  brought  to  slem>t 

In  a  cold  and  sandy  grave. 
Where  the  blue  wave  of  the  deep, 

Mi^t  his  fyfttk  forever  lave. 

On  boughs  of  mountain  pine 

Tie  sleeping  bard  they  hkL 
Did  the  spectral  moonbeams  shine 

Though  the  forast*s  dim  arcade? 
ffo!  the  torch  they  have  applied 

Todie  poet*s  funeral  bed. 
And  ftr  offupon  the  tkle. 

b  doth  a  radiance  shed. 

Oft  his  requiem  will  be  su^g. 

When  the  sighing  sea-galea  blow. 
And  where  rests  his  hsrp  ttHtmag 

Win  the  water  lily  glow. 
Far  ftom  the  noise  and  strifb 

Of  this  worid  his  sshes  sleep. 
For  his  spirit  was  in  life 
Not  unlike  the  chainlessdeep, 

ATOIfBARB. 
The  poet  Shelley  you  are  aware  was  drowned  b  baly, 
and  buried  at  night  by  the  sea  shore;  Qrronwas  present; 
before  burialt  V  nduced  the  body  to  asbes  on  aooooar 
of  decompoMti 
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THE  DBSBRTER. 


Wri-.liin  for  the  Caakct. 

THE  DESERTER. 

"Maiifrod'a  henrt  was  capable  of  bemff  touched  He  for- 
got hi»  anger  in  hb  astonistmiont.  He  even  doubted 
whether  this  discovery  was  not  a  contrivance  of  the  friar 
to  save  the  youih."-  CdsUe  ofOtratiio. 

TrarellinfT  leisurely  alonff  the  road  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  Tellow  Bprings,  in  Chester 
county, oa  foot  as  usual;  the  sun  was  throwing 
his  last  rays  oo  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills,  and 
richly  decorating  a  long  and  dense  bank  of 
clouds  which  hung  o^er  the  landscape  down  the 
Schuylkill.  My  intention  was  to  lodge  that 
night  in  the  old  tayem,  called  ^  The  Bull's 
JuadJ*  near  Valley  Forge,  let  the  accommoda- 
tions be  what  they  mifht  Nights  beyond  my 
power  to  number,  haoT  I  slept  in  the  western 
forests,  with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  piUow,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  corering,  ^^  and  sure- 
ly," said  I  to  myself,  ^Hi  will*be  delightful  fo 
spend  a  night  in  the  Bull's  Head—classic 
giound."  But  before  I  could  reach  my  intended 
caraTansera,  my  eye  irianciiu;  down  a  ralley 
towards  tb«  Schuylkill,  caught  the  riew  of  a 
white  farm  house  amid  rich  meadows,  and  only 
seen  in  part  through  the  luxurious  growth  of 
ornamental  trees  by  which  it  was  overshadowed 
aiid  enveloped.  Full  half  a  mUe  from  the  road, 
it  appeared  a  retreat,  over  which  peace  had 
thrown  her  mantle,  not  to  conceal  btit  to  protect 
natural  and  m<Nral  beauty. 

*' Hospitality  dwells  id  that '  mansion,"  whis- 
pered a  voice, combiff  from  mvown  h^ftrt;  ^per- 
haps to-morrow  niAt  will  do  just  as  weU  as 
this,  to  lodge  at  the  Bull's  liead."  My  steps  bad 
led  me  some  distance  dqifn  the  lane^  before  the 
friendly  advice  was  concluded.  On,  a  nearer 
approach,  the  picture  became  more  inviting.  In 
an  opposite  direction,  coming  from  t^iftYiVer,  the 
deepening  shades  of  evening,-  and  their  noisy 
mirth,  discovered  a  group  of  young  persons  ad- 
vancing to  the  house.  In  the  piana  were  seated 
a  man  and  woman,both  rather  past  the  meridan 
of  life,  and  both  gente^y  dressed.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  them  sate  a  man  white  .with  years, 
but  with  that  attractive  and  indescribable  eite- 
rior  which  so  strongly  and  distinctivdy  depicts 
the  aged  remnants  of  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War.  A  fine  home  dog,  with  a  bkrk  which 
seemed  a  kind  of  welcome,  annoudced  my  ap- 
proach; and  I  was  met  at  a  wicket^gate  by  the 
younger  man,  who  was  hoUUug.  the  gate  open, 
when  I  approached. 

^*  Tour  house,  friend,"  said  I,  **  has.  lured  me 
from  the  road."  And  I  briefly  related  the  ad- 
vice I  had  received,  to  put  on  my  visit  to  the 
Bull's  Head. 

"*  Some  friend  of  my  hoosehcM  gaVe  the  ad- 
vice/' said  he;  smiling,  as  he  most  Cordially  led 
me  mto  the  piazza,  at  iSbe  moment' when  it  was 
entered  abo  oy  the  noisy  flToup  I  had  seen  com- 
ing across  tbe  meadow.  In  a  fow  mlttntes  I  folt 
myself  at  home.  Thane  are  more,  and  much 
move  eiqpressive.  modes  of  welcome  than  by 
words. 

Night  had  closed,  and  we  were  sitting  down 
to  a  vei7  decent  supper^  when  my  eye  caught 
an  aocommonly  fine  picture  in  embroidery, 
21 


The  human  fiaaes,  done  in  water  colors,  were 
remarkably  striking.  The  most  fMoroinent  tg-^ 
ures  were,  an  elderly  military  officer  of  rery 
commandinff  appearance ;  at  ms  right  stood  an* 
other  man  little  l^ss  imposing,  but  less  aged, 
snd  in  thd  full  costume  or  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends ;  before  them  stood  a  verv  ^ouag^ 
and  most  beautiful  woman,  with  a  child  m  her 
arms ;  behind  the  general  and  the  Quaker  stoaf 
a  group  of  military  officers ;  whilst  to  th^  left  of 
the  general,  and  behind  the  woman,  stood  a 
very  young  and  interesting  man,  over  whose 
head  appe£«d  the  figure  <h  Hope  issuing  from, 
a  splendid  cirvus.  Slxong  agitation  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  expression  of  the  niece.  Tbe 
general  evinced  nesitation ;  the  old  Qu^er  wa». 
pointing  to  the  child  rather  than  to  ue  mother. 
The  countenance  of  the  latter  showed  at  once 
the  conflict  of  fear,  hope,  and  every  emotioD 
which  could  contend  in  the  neartof  a  mother  and 
wife.  Every  eye  in  the  whole  group  around  him 
was  fixed  on  tbe  face  of  the  general,  with  the 
utmost  stretcbof  anxiety,  as  if  life  and  death 
hung  upon  tbe  words  he  seemed  ready  to  proh- 
nounce. 

I  could  not  keep  my  ^e  from  the  canvass  r 
and  from  the  positiou  in  which  I  sat,  the  light 
fell  advantageously  on  the  figures.  I  knosr  not 
whether  during  the  supper,  or  before  retiring  to- 
rest,  my  deep  attention  to  the  nictntc  had  been, 
particularly  noticed ;  but  in  the  ensuing  morBr 
ing,  acconfing  to  custom,!  was  eariy  up,  and  aa 
the  rays  of  the  rising^sun  feU  direct  up^  them, 
I  was  surprised  by  the  <M  patriot  locwkg  nmn^ 
as  I  was  again  intently  exaipining  tbe  embroi- 
dered group. 

''iTou  have  told  ut,"  said  the  old  gentleman,. 
**  that  you  are  one  of  those  travellers  who  seek 
amcNigst  the  works  of  nature  the  stiU  more  inte- 
resting works  of  man,  and  the  yetstill  more  im- 
portant workingB  of  the  human  heart  Yoaseena 
to  be  struck  with  that  mctwne."^ 

**  It  is  in  an  extraordinary  manner  well  exe- 
cuted." I  replied.  ^*  }f  not  an  improper  cwiosity, 
I  would  be|dad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  wm 
subject" 

''On  one  conditiofi,"  veplied  tiie  old  ma,. 
'*  your  curiosi^  can  be  gratified." 
'' Name  it."!  interrupted  hastily. 
Without  directly  replying,  the  old  gentleman 
opened  a  reading  desk,  from  which  prodnciug  a 
printed  pamphlet,  and  handing  it  to  me,be  ^en 
observea,  "^  You  have  expressed  an  intention  to 
ramble  over  tbe  hills  aoouA  Valley  Forge  and 
the  Butt's  Head.  If  you  will  accept  a  companioOy 
these  sheets  will  inform  you  iriio  the  charaotexa 
were  who  are  represented  by  those  figures." 

As  scon  as  breakfast  was  ever,  tiie  old  gentle- 
man putting  on  a  white  broad  brimmed  and  low 
crowned  hat,  seiaed  a  massy  erabstick,  and  we 
sallied  forth  to  enjoy  one  or  the  finest  series  of 
landscapes  in  Pennsylvania.  From  every  swelli- 
ing  eminence  the  views  changed,  and  in  suoces* 
sion  lay  before  us.  the  valley  of  SchuylkiB  ia 
botii  directiims,  and  the  not  less  changmg  and 
roroantio  valley  of  Perkiomen.  Wtmanngfd 
over  the  spot  where  General  Washington,  witib 
the  forlorn  hope  of  human  liberty,  spent  the 
dreadAil  winter  of  1777-7GL  exposed  to  every  de* 
priratio end  eveiy  hardship;  whilst  the  Britisli 
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may,  uoder  Howe,  was  eojoying  the  luzniy  of 
a  ci^  in  Philadelpluau  Witn  thekical  situations 
and  events  I  found  my  guide  a  perfect  roaster ; 
tiuad  boors  passed  for  minutes,  until  we  at  length 
reached  a  rery  retired  spot  in  a  small  wood  be- 
tween contiguous  farms,  with  a  fine  pure  foun- 
tain. 

^  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  sat  down  at 
t^  spring,  with  worse  fare,"  said  my  old  friend. 
im  be  drew  from  his  pockets  a  small  bottle  or 
wine,  with  some  ham  and  biscuits;  **  and  here 
We  must  rest  and  refresh  ourselves ;  and  also, 
I  must  read  to  you  the  history  of  the  family  pic- 
ture, which  seemed  to  give  you  so  strong  an  in- 
terest." 

To  this  arrangement  I  most  willingly  con- 
sented, and  our  wine  and  provisions  being  dis- 
posed of,  my  friend,  seating  himself  on  a  rock, 
with  a  tree  for  the  back  ot  his  chair,  displayed 
bis  chronicle,  and  commenced  reading. 

The  diamond  is  hard  to  cut ;  but  the  imprint 
once  made,  is  as  difficult  to  efface ;  the  motto  and 
gem  are  only  to  be.  destroyed  together.  There 
are  hearts  of  such  composition,  that  like  the  dia- 
mond every  impression  endures  with  the  exist- 
ence of  tlie  bosom  in  which  its  pulses  beat 
Hiere  are  again  minds,  which,  however  strong 
in  other  respects,  cannot  or  will  not,  if  once  de- 
luded in  any  pursuit,  risk  their '  happiness  or 
peace  on  a  road  which  they  have  found  .beset 
wiih  snares.  Those  beings  are  cast  amongst 
their  fellow  men  as  mariners  from  a  wreck,  but 
they  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Their 
ibougfats  are  a&r  on  the  ocean,  which  conceals 
in  its  mighty  and  fearful  bosom  their  forever 
lost  treasure.    Such  a  man  was  Laban  Hiilmaa. 

Some  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War,  came  to  Chester  coun- 
ty a  member  of  the  Societjr  of  Friends.  He  was 
an  Englishman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
rather  robust  frame.  He  was  without  family, 
bot  was  wealthy,  and  purchased  a  farm.  In 
demeanor,' he  was  ^ve ;  indeed,  rather  sad  in 
his  looks.  He  neither  avoided  nor  sought  so^ 
ciety,  but  pursued  the  business  of  his  farm  as  if 
he  had  never  known  other  modes  of  life.  Many 
flossips,  of  both  sexes,  thought  him  a  mysterious 
being;  and  so  he  was  to  ^  but  one,  and  from 
>  that  one  the  following  notes  on  his  history  were 
obtained. 

The  family  of  Laban  HiUman,  if  not  noble; 
reached  the  margin  of  aristocracy ;  were  weal- 
thy, and  also  respectable.  In  the  words  of  the 
man  himself, ''  This  might  be  said,  without  vani- 
to*,  as  we  canned  choose  our  own  ancestors.  The 
titles  which  the  world  bestows  on  us,  it  is  equal 
folly  to  conceal  or  display.  The  humble  appjel- 
lation  chosen  by  my  father  for  his  own  family, 
was  taken  from  an  old  family  estate  in  Essex, 
England.  I  was  educated  to  be  a  nuisance  on 
eara—a  soldier." 

C(^.  Raburn  Hillman  W98  a  verj;  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  Uie  seven  years  war,  and  served 
under  the  Marquis  of  Granby  in  Germany.  He 
had  left  a  young  and  sorrowing  wife  in  England, 
with  two  infant  children.  On  his  return  to  his 
fine  estate, Hillman  House  was  in  mourning;  he 
VM  a  widower,  and  his  son  and  daughter  had 
kMt  their  aogel  mother.  The  desolate  appear- 
ance of  his  once  joyons  mansion,  the  kes  of  a 


woman  he  adored,  and  his  two  bereaved  chil- 
dren, struck  a  damp  on  the  mind  of  Col.  Hill- 
man. Mirth,  joy,  and  gladness,  were  for  a  time 
banished;  but  with  a  naturally  ardent  mind. and 
with  the  habits  of  a  wealthy  officer,  the  sioom 
graduaUy  wore  away  from  the  mind  and  house 
of  Hillman.  In  the  second  year  of  his  widow* 
hood,  he  was  restored  to  the  head  of  his  table, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  follies  of  fashionable  life 
were  again  introduced.  His  guests  were,  to 
use  the  absurd  cant  of  the  day,  select— that  is, 
they  were  gay  and  cold  hearted ;  they  flattered, 
expressed  admiration^  and  hated  each  other. 

His  fame  as  an  officer,  his  fine  urbane  man- 
ners, his  mature  years,  aiid  perhaps  more  than 
all,  bis  wealth  sjid  wine,  gave  Col.  Hillman 
great  standing  in  his  country.  His  son  Laban, 
at  every  vacation  in  his  studies,  was  brought  into 
this  dangerous  atmosphere,  where  the  trappings 
of  war  dazzled  the  eye,  and  the  constant  ro» 
hearsal  of  battles  seduced  the  mind.  The  high 
sounding  German  names  of  fields  whereon,  in 
two  wars,  the  British  name  had  been  illustrated, 
were  daily  echoed  in  the  hall  of  HiUman  House. 
It  was  the  poetry  of  history,  the  flashing  colours 
of  romance,  made  op  in  a  honeyed  mixture,  and 
pesented  to  the  lips  of  youth— a  chalice  of  poison 
io  moral  nature.  The  total  absence  of  ail  ra- 
tional objeet  in  either  war— and  their  conse- 
quences, murder,  hun^ger,  poverty,  and  death, 
amid  ruin,  were  lost  in  shading.  Happily  the 
British  nation  was  not  then  in  war,  and  as  he 
often  affirmed  himself,  "  Thank  God !  Laban 
Hiihnan  did  not  become  &  acourgd  tc  his^pe* 
cies." 

The  peace  of  1763  transferred  the  evils  of  war 
from  the  fields,  villages,  and  cities  of  Germany, 
to  the  houses  and  families  of  Great  Britain. 
Bands  of  reckless  officers,  poor  in  purse  and 
morals,  spread  themselves  over  the  nation. 
Many  of  tnese  men,  whom  nature  intended  for 
better  purposes,  were  personal  acquaintances 
of  the  owner,  and  made  themselves  welcome  at 
Hillman  House — a  house  which  better  deserved 
the  title  of  a  splendid  barrack,  than  that  of  a 
private  gentleman's  seaU 

In  this  drama  <d  idle  gaiety,  young  Ceesar 
Brentwood  was  c(Hispicuous  in  person  and  rank. 
Raised  by  family  influence,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  to  a  regiment,  and  in  foU  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune,  was,  after  Col.  Hillman  himself, 
the  most  prominent  character  at  Hillman  House. 
Laban  Hillman,  young  as  he  was,  perceived  that 
Col.  Brentwood,  under  an  exterior  of  the  most 
perfect  polish  and  apparent  candor,  was  cool 
amid  revel,  and  reflective  when  others  thought 
him  careless  to  boyish  excess.  Artful  in  gam- 
ing the  secrets  of  others,  whilst  extremelv  re- 
served on  his  own  side.  At  the  card  table  he 
almost  uniformly  lost  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  almost  invariably  left  the  table  a 
winner.  Profuse  in  lavishing  small  sums,  he 
evaded,  under  various  pretences,  ever  lending 
money  to  any  considerable  amount,  except  un- 
der very  safe  security.  Himself  and  equipage 
were  splendid,  and  as  an  individual,  an  uncom- 
monly fine  penon  gave  him  great  advantage. 
With  such  passports,  aflbrded  by  fortune,  and 
an  understandinff,  if  not  well  cultivated,  not  en- 
tirely neglected,  be  shone  in  society;  and  for  so 
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young  a  maD,  be  had  seen  imich  and  obsenred 
maturely :  but  there  was  one  want,  that  of  moral 

Srinciple.  He  was  a  gambler,  duellist,  and  se- 
ucer.  He  had  gain^,  without  any  very  solid 
proofs  of  tiieir  reality,  a  reputation  for  braveiy 
m  battle  and  liberality  in  peace.  In  a  word,  his 
character  was  brilliant  and  deceptive— an  epi- 
tome of  that  of  the  time  in  which  be  lived — with 
some  splendid  exceptions. 

To  Col.  Brentwood  might  be  contrasted  an- 
other inmate  of  Hillman  House,  Capt.  John 
Majsham,  a  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the  true 
intent  of  the  terms.  Grave,  sedate,  and  unpre- 
tending, Capt  Marsham  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  in  Col.  Hillman's  regiment 
The  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  his  educa- 
tion was  sound ;  and  bavins  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  his  experience,  w^l  stored  understand- 
ing, and  di^tv  of  manner,  made  him  a  most  in- 
valuable fnena  to  a  young  roan  so  dangerously 
S laced  as  was  young  Labim  Hillman.  The  son, 
owever,  of  a  dissenting  minister,  though  a  tried 
and  accomplished  officer,  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice left  Capt  John  Marsham  on  half  pay  for 
support.  As  he  neither  gambled  nor  drank  to 
excess,  on  any  occasion,  he  made  both  ends 
meet;  never  incurred  a  debt,  and  though  never 
splendidly,  always  decently  dressed.  He  board- 
ed with  a  clergyman,  a  cousin  of  bis  own :  and 
tkough  a  most  sincere  friendship  existed  be- 
tween them,  Capt  Marsham  rarely  visited  Cc^ 
Hillman.  The  day  that  Maria  Hulman  reach- 
ed her  eighteenth  year  was  an  exception,  and 
on  that  day  Marsham  made  one  of  a  numerous 
assembly  at  Hillman  House. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  diancing,  music, 
play,  and  small  talk,  as  Laban  was  passing  the 
observing  veteran,  the  latter  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  demanding  with  a  smile,  '*  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  haste,  Laban  ?" 

"  No  object  at  present,"  replied  Laban, "  ex- 
cites my  haste.  I  am  runninj^  firom  room  to 
room  because  1  see  nothing  to  keep  me  in  one 
place." 

^  Then  take  this  seat,"  continued  the  captain. 
As  Laban  was  seating  himself,  Marsham  ob- 
served, with  a  something  on  his  countenance  be- 
tween a  moral  remark  and  a  sarcasm,  **  In  one 
respect  a  ball  and  a  battle  have  great  resem- 
blance." 

*^  In  what,"  rather  hastily  interrupted  Laban, 
•^  can  an  assembly  met  for  hilarity  and  friend- 
ship, resemble  two  hostile  bodies  met  for  mutual 
destruction  ?" 

*^  Wisely  distinguished,"  answered  Marsham. 
•*  Why,  my  boy,  there  is  more  of  hostility  now  in 
these  rooms,  if  numbers  are  compared,  than 
there  was  on  the  field  of  Minden.  In  truth,  the 
stronjg  resemblance  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  par- 
ties, m  both  cases,  seek  the  mutual  destruction 
of  each  other  with  perfect  indifference."  Now 
seeing  Laban  ready  to  speak,  laid  his  hand  on 
bis  mouth,  and  drily  demanded,  '*  whether  or  not 
he  had  ever  learned  the  use  of  the  small  or  back 
sword— or  whether  he  could  or  not  thread  a 
marlin  spike  ten  steps  with  a  pistol?" 

Toung  Hillman,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  surmise 
the  drift  of  his  iHend,  sat  in  wondering  silence. 

^  Ah !  yon  are  confounded  at  my  seeming  in- 
oonaittency,  are  you?"  again  replied  Marsham. 


^  For  what  purpose  do  you  put  on  your  great 
coat,  when  intending  to  nde,OD  a  stormy  or«old 
day?" 

^  To  defend  myself  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,"  replied  voung  Hillman. 

'*To  defend  your  oody;  yes,  you  are  right; 
but  do  you  comprehend  ?— But  you  will  ere 
long,"  continued  Marsham,  not  giving  Laban 
time  to  reply ;  and  quickly  continued  by^asking, 
in  rather  an  abstracted  tone,*  '*  what  do  yon 
think,  young  gentleman,  of  a  ride  with  old  Jack 
Marsbam,  to-morrow,  to  Rayleigh  ?" 

"The  very  name,'^  replied  Laban,  ^'reoals 
sublime  and  melancholy  reflections,  and  as  I 
have  never  been  .there,  I  will  accompany  you 
with  great  pleasure." 

Next  day,  after  an  early  breakfast,  the  two 
friends  broke  frt)m  the  haUL  and  were  on  their 
way.  On  horseback  Marsham  was  at  home, 
and  by  his  instructions  Laban  had  been  made, 
at  nineteen,  also  a  passable  horseman.  Gallop- 
ing over  the  plain  of  Chelmsford,  they  were 
b(mi,  but -the  elder  in  particular,  in  nigh  spirits. 

"Now  you  are  to  know,  young  man,"  said 
Marsham,  "  for  what  purpose  I  have  dragged 
you  into  rationality ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  me 
fighting  a  duel  ?" 

With  some  surprise  at  the  question,  replied 
Laban, "  I  have  not" 

"  But  I  have  put  a  stopper  on  an  impudent 
mouth  more  than  once,"  exclaimed  Marsham* 
"  though  I  have  never  shed  blood  in  a  duet  II 
is  my  opinion  that  in  these  days,  while  the  mili- 
tary mania  lasts,  a  young  gentleman  ought  to 
learn  to  sling  stones  to  a  hair's  breadth,  as  ho 
may  meet  a  Goliah?" 

Too  young,and  too  much  prepossessed  with  the 
mania,  the  old  captain  himself  was  labcnring  un- 
der, while  declaiming  against  it,  Laban  assented 
with  a  very  approving  nod,  ana  the  old  soldinr 
continued. 

"  Yes,  Laban,  they  have  taught  you  arithme- 
tic far  enough  to  tell  how  many  fingers  and  toes 
there  ought  to  be  on  ten  persons;  they  have 
taught  you  to  write,  so  as  not  to  be  veiy  easily 
read,  and  driven  yon  far  enough  into  the  dassios 
to  set  you  at  defiance  ever  to  read  your  way  oot 
again ;  and  they  have,  with  the  assistance  of 
your  tailor,  enabled  you  to  dress  so  as  not  to  be 
Jaughed  at.  But  after  all,  the  only  accoonplish- 
'ment  you  possess, to  any  purpose,  is  to  sit  on  a 
horse,  without  danger  of  beii^  laid  in  the  rub- 
bish at  his  feet  The  useful  part  of  your  educa- 
tion you  got  from  me ;  but  1  have  not  finishedmy 
work,  you  must  handle  a  sword,  Laban,  and  a 
pistol,  boy ;  so  that  if  any  ruffian  should  give  oc- 
casion—why, that  the  innocent  may  not  sufier  in 
place  of  the  guilty." 

Laban  Hifiman,  like  every  other  young  gos- 
tleman  of  his  time,  who  had  any  pretension*  to 
high  life,  had  received  lessons  on  both  the  wea- 
pons named  by  Capt  Marsbaip,  but  neither 
seemed  willing  to  rest  with  such  common-plaoe 
skill.  Laban,  who  would  have  abhorred  the 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  use  the  ability  when 
acquired,  would  have  been  very  much  rejoioed 
to  equal  with  the  sword  the  admirable  Crmhton, 
or  General  Dixwell,  therefore  most  warmly  en- 
tered into  the  plan.  It  was  arranged  that,  with- 
out any  other  p^^n  being  made  a  confidant. 
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erary  opporlonity  shooldbe  seized  in  their  ex- 
ercises. Two  vears  theo  passed  on,  at  die  end 
of  which  penod,  Marsham  prononnced  Laban 
an  excellent  shot  and  a  far  better  swordsman. 

With  that  inconsistency,  which  Capt  Mar- 
sham  shared  with  weak  and  bad  men,  he  was 
in  practice  most  powerfully  fostering  the  spirit. 
wlnlst  he  was  by  preeepf  deckiming  against  all 
war,  public  and  private.  "  You  can  now,  my 
gallant  boy,"  said  he  to  Laban,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  **^  thrust  an  insult  down  the  throat  of  any 
•desperado  that  offers  it ;  you  can  send,  if  neces- 
sary^  a  hisdiwayman  to  his  account;  and  better 
than  all,  if  our  dear  country  should  lAsoon  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  which,  thanks  to  the  madness 
of  ministers,  may  happen,  then  his  majesty  and* 
the  kingdom  may  thank  old  Jack  Blarsham  for 
rooffh  hewing  the  block  of  an  excellent  officer." 

lime  advanced  with  Marsham  and  his  eleve^ 
as  it  did  with  CoL  Ilillman,  and  his  daughter, 
the  lovely  and  beloved  Maria.  At  an  earfy  age 
the  eflbcts  of  long  and  severe  military  service, 
became  apparent  on  CcL  Hillman— effects  not 
left  alone;  ne  was  verging  towards  the  grave, 
imder  the  double  pressure  of  premature  (tocline 
and  apprehensions  of  ruin  to  his  children.  His 
days  and  once  ample  fortune  were  passing  away 


sria  Hilknan  was  bekyted  by  her  brother 
more  as  their  vears  hoicreased,  and  at  nineteen 
she  was  the  admired  beauty  of  Essex.  Many, 
and  some  of  them  very  advantageou8,offers  were 
made  for  her  hand ;  which  offers,  as  she  was  left 
to  her.  own  choice  by  her  father  and  brother,  she 
rejected.  There  was,  on  that  subject,  a  mman- 
cboly  reserve  in  her  manner  at  variance  with 
ber  character.  The  certain  change  in  their 
fortvnes  the  son  suspected  and  dreaded,  on  ac- 
coont  of  his  parent  and  sister.  It  wava  subject 
on  which,  it  is  probable,  Maria  never  bestowed 
a  thoBght ;  and  thus  stood  affidrs  when  her  twen- 
tieth birth  day  came  with  the  rolling  vears. 
Always  on  an  anniversary,  the  old  Hillman  House 
was  again  fitted  up ;  all  who  ou^ht,  and  many 
who  might  not  to  be,  were  invited.  All  was 
again  bustle,  revelry,  and  unjoyous  confusion. 
Cx>L  Hillman  seemed  revived  by  the  recollec- 
tions  of  by-flone  years ;  but  amid  anparont  gaie- 
ty^ maiks  of  deep  caro  were  visible  to  the  eye 
OH  his  son.  In  the  crowded  rooms  there  were 
two  who  could  not  sustain  even  the  semblance 
of  enjoyment;  these  were  l^aban  and  Maria 
Hillman.  The  music— excellent  as  it  was.  and 
enthusiastic  as  young  HiUroan  was  in  favor 
ef  good  music— had  lost  its  charm.  Beauty 
floated  before  him  without  being  scarcely  seen, 
and  the  roost  heart  moving  strains  fell  as  discord 
on  his  ear. 

Maria,  though  queen  of  the  day  and  night,  had 
a  most  bitter  task  to  perfornw  Ever  desmms  to 
give,  not  diminiBh  happiness,  the  devoted  girl 
made  an  eSort  too  great  for  naturo  to  sustam ; 
and  in  the  n^t  of  general  noise,  if  not  hiUrity, 
was  borne  from  the  rooms  to  her  own  apartment, 
mader  severe  illness. 

The  indisposition  of  the  mistress  of  the  revels 
broke  the  bubble,  and  the  company  dispersed. 
In  the  retirement  of  her  own  room,  ana  there 
with  the  Idnd  assiduity  of  her  attendants,  she 
•eoon  recovered  her  spirits,  so  much  as  to  ro- 
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ceive  her  father  and  brother.  As  to  the  feie 
being  interrupted,  the  event  would  have  been 
hail<3  by  Laban  Hillman,  if  produced  bv  a  less 
serious  accident ;  but  both  father  and  brother 
saw  at  once,  ^t  something  worse  than  common 
illness  was  preying  on  her  mind.  This  suspicion 
was  confirmed  by  ner  refusing  the  interference 
of  a  physician,  and  requiriog  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  parent  and  brotlier ;  even  her  second 
mother,  her  old  servant  Bertha,  was  dismissed. 

A  dreadful  silence  of  several  minutes  was 
broken  by  the  distracted  young  woman  exclaim- 
ing, *'  No!  no!  I  do  not acserve such  a  heaven 
on  earth." 

''My  God, my  child,"  sobbed  Col.  HiUroan. 
what  can  all  tnis  mean^"  And  he  clasped  his 
daughter  to  his  bosom. 

''My  father,  my  brother,  do  not— do  not  look 
so  kindly.  Oh !  1  cannot  bear"— in  broken  ac- 
cents fell  from  her  lips,  as  the  sufferor  attempte4 
to  sink  to  her  knees— "your  Maria  is  lost- 
ruined!" 

^  No,  my  lister!"  ferventlv  exclaimed  Laban^ 
as  he  replaced  heron  her  father's  breast, "  what- 
ever may  be  the  secret,  horrid  cause  of  your  ' 
despair,  there  are  two  who  will  not,  cannot  de- 
seityou." 

Tiiese  expressions  seemed  to  her  the  voice  of 
God.  She  raised  her  streaming  eyes,  and  with 
a  smile  playing  on  her  wan  features— such  a 
smile  as  must  beam  from  a  repentant  spirit, 
when  forgiven  and  recelred  at  the  footstool  of 
Eternal  Meroy— sheunburthened  her  oppressed 
heart  to  her  two  best  earthly  friends.  She  was, 
indeed ,  a  fallen,ruined  beiog^and  Csesar  Brent- 
wood was  the  destroyer.  The  disclosure  was 
made^  but  not  until  the  sister  had  obtained  a 
promise  to  do  no  act  of  rashness.  The  father 
was  indeed  far  beyond  the  power  of  reyengiitf 
the  injury  done  his  family ;  nis  mind  was  sunk 
and  broken,  and  the  effect  of  despair  was  mis- 
taken for  resignation  by  both  his  children. 

"  The  soul  of  thy  samted  mother  is  pleading 
for  thee,  my  daughter,"  said  the  feeble,  but  ten- 
der father,  as  he  embraced  bis  wretched  daugh- 
ter, and  bade  her  adieu.  "Rest  in  the  goodness 
of  Him  who  sees  thy  broken  heart,"  he  repeated , 
as  he  returoed,  and  again  pressed  a  father's  kiss 
upon  hps  that  never  Mfore  had  given  him  pain. 
He  was  then  led  to  his  room  by  his  son. 

Very  different  were  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  son.  "  Mv  sinless,  my  in- 
nocent, roy  precious  sister,  shall  not  fall  alcne,' 
said  he  to  his  own  breast.  ^*  Do  no  ad  (^ 
rashnesM.  That  promise  shall  be  kept  sacredly. 
It  is  no  act  of  rashness  to  rid  the  world  of  a  vil- 
lain." This  was  indeed  the  sopliistry  of  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  language  of  nature ;  it  was  the 
expression  of  a  determination  not  to  be  changed. 

Without  retiring  to  his  own  apartment,  LAban 
returned  to  tiiatof  Maria,  and  topping  gendy 
at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  Bertha,  and  be  en- 
tered. His  sister,  now  composed,  thanked  him 
with  a  smile,  as  he  sat  down  by  her  bedside,  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands,  observed,  "My  dear 
Maria,  do  you  think  you  could  bear  to  set  out 
with  me  me,  to-morrow,  for  the  seat  of  our  aunt 
in  Gloucestershire?" 

"  To  fly  with  you,  Laban,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 
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had  their  hands  on  the  bUti  of  fibeir  fwcnds,  ob- 
•enred  is  a  mild  Toice,  **  Col.  Brentwood,  would 
it  not  be  more  jost  and  honorable  to  fulnl  a  sa- 
cred promise  to  ooe  member  of  a  family  ?" 

"  More  coD7enient  to  yon  and  your  sister,'* 
sneeringly  replied  Brentwood.  But  he  had  no 
time  to  say  more,  the  sword  of  Hillman  flashed, 
and  they  rushed  to  mortal  strife.  Hillman  was 
younffer  and  more  actire,  and  with  an  equal 
skill,  had  a  most  decided  adranta^,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  decisire  by  bemg  underrat- 
ed by  his  antagonist,  and  at  the  second  pass 
Brentwood's  sword  was  wrenched  from  his 
map  and  thrown  to  several  yards  distance,  and 
himself  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  HiUman. 
The  latter  stuped  backwardg.and  with  the  most 
cutting  contempt  obeenred,  ^  Itiae,  Colooel,  and 
pick  up  your  weapon." 

Blinded  by  rage  and  mortifieatiaD,  Brentwood 
did  resume  his  sword,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. In  an  instant  he  #as  again  disarmed,and 
mroveliing  in  the  dust  The  term  of  mercy  was 
orawing  to  a  dose,  and  Hillman  now  preMnted 
Ins  naked  point  to  the  breast  of  his  fidlen  enemy, 
obserring.  **  Col.  Brentwood,  your  word  of  honor 
or  your  me  this  moment" 

Humbled  and  terrified,  as  both  Marsham  and 
Hillman  supposed,  BrentwoodcaTe  the  required 
pledge,  and  uiejr  returned  to  England  together. 
From  the  termination  of  the  dueh  the  whole 
conduct  of  Brentwood  changed.  He  became 
complabant,  and  apparently  frank  and  confiding 
as  if  nothing  sinister  had  occurred,  and  he  was. 
in  due  time,  united  to  Maria  Hillman,  with  all 
the  solemnities  of  the  En^ish  Church.    *    *    * 

The  more  discerning  uid  practised  Marsham 
was  not  entirely  without  suspicion ;  but  Hillman 
so  anxiously  desired  to  see  his  only  sister  restor- 
ed to  her  desenred  rank  and  reputation,  that  the 
suggestions  of  his  friend  were  cusregaraed.  Hie 
marriage  of  Maria  and  Brentwood,  nowerer,  so 
entirely  changed  the  jelations  ana  authority  of 
the  parties  as  to  open  the  eves  of  Hillman  too 
late.  Clothed  with  the  legal  powers  of  a  hus- 
band, Brentwood  used  them  to  terrible  effect 
From  the  day  of  bis  marriage,  his  conduct  be- 
came abstracted  and  thoughtful,  though  not 
morose.  Maria  was  too  w^k  to  be  removed, 
until  she  had  pvea  birth  to  a  son.  At  tlie  sight 
of  his  child,  the  heart  ot  Brentwood  seemed  to 
relent,  and  a  dawn  of  happiness  rose  before  the 
long  tearful  view  of  his  wife.  Such  is  human 
nature.  It  is  probable  that  his  uMud  floated  be- 
tween the  best  and  worst  passions  of  man.  Ma* 
ria  recovered  rapidly ;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
bloom  and  infantile  smiles  returned  to  her  coun- 
tenance, which  beamed  with  the  gladness  of  her 
pure  heart,  as  she  gazed  alternately  on  her  hns- 
oand,  child,  aunt,  and  brother.  In  the  sunshine 
of  this  deceitful  calm,  one  momins  Brentwood 
entered  the  breakfast  room  in  high  spirits,  ob- 
serving, '^  You  must  pardon  me  for  a  httle  do-: 
oeption,  but  I  have  been  actively .  engaged, 
through  my  steward  and  agent,  in  having  my 
house  aminged  for  the  reception  of  this  dear 
pair.  It  is  time  to  see  how  my  girl  will  appear 
m  her  own  house." 

A  pang  seemed  to  pass  through  the  heart  of 
Mana;  she  looked  at  her  babe  and  husband, 
and  joy  predominated.    She  felt  the  pride  of  a 


wile  and  nwtfaer.   A  (bw  weeks  more,  and  HiB- 

man  saw  his  sister  installed  in  her  new  charac- 
ter. Capt  Maisham  had  returi^  fitxn  his  re- 
sidence to  share  the  restored  prosperity  of  one 
he  regarded  as  a  daughter.  All  was  splendor 
and  magnificence  around  her.  The  mannoQ 
and  estate  was  a  marriage  portion,  bestowed  hy 
her  brother.  Brentwood,  if  not  kind,  was  re- 
spectful^and  her  little  boy  bef  an  to  bloom  in  lore 
and  intelligence.  Maria  was  far  from  feetinff 
felicity,  but  the  storm  she  had  passed  reconcikn 
her  to  her  kyt,  and  she  was  resigned. 

The  morning  of  separation  Irom  her  brother 
came,  as  a  bitter  trial  to  both.  A  gloomy  sad- 
ness sat  upon  the  hearts  of  each — ^reason  oovld 
not  teU  wny-^^-but  they  seemed  to  cling  le  each 
other  as  u  never  again  to  meet  Brentwood 
was,  on  the  contranr,  biaoyant,  and  rallied  hts 
**  dear  wife  and  brother"  on  thcor  reluctance  to 
part,  for  as  he  jocularlv  observed, "  for  a  week, 
a  month  at  most;  foresaid  he,  **  I  should  con- 
sider it  very  unkind  if  our  brother  did  not  vistt 
us  every  week  or  two." 

The  parting  was  finally  effected,  and  Labtti 
Hillman  was  retummg  to  his  own  house  with 
Marsham.  Tlie  latter  in  a  few  days  took  his 
leave,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  homewards. 
Hilhmtn  found  some  relief  to  apreying  anxiety 
in  regokiting  his  too  immense  property,  and  od 
several  visits  to  the  Brentwood  tanuly  aU  seemed 
prosperous  and  happy. 

Sitting  down  to  his  supper,  alter  a  very  fatea- 
ingday,  but  with  more  tranquiUi^  of  mind  than  ^ 
he  had  enjo^r^d  for  many  months,  Hillman  sat  in 
rather  pleasing  reflections  than  in  discussing  the 
food  before  him.  fVom  this  half  reverie  he  iras 
roused  by  a  servant  entering  with  a  black-sealed 
letter.  It  was  hastily  opened,  and  the  contests 
were  to  inform  him,  that  his  once  faithful  and 
sincere  friend,  Capt  John  Marsham,  wwt  no 
more.  The  blow  was  terrible.  A  few  days  be- 
fore they  had  parted  m  full  health— diey  were 
not  again  to  meet  on  earth.  HiUman  paced  hb 
room  the  far  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  at 
early  dawn  was  on  his  way  to  Brentwood  Hall. 
"Poor  Maria  must  learn  our  loss  from  me," 
said  he,  mentally ;  but  a  far  more  dreadful  bkiw 
awiaited  him.  On  his  arrival,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  Maria,  he  found  the  doors  >^ 
and  windows  closed.  On  his  M>proach  up  the 
avenue,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  be  met  a  rather 
vulgar  Hx>king  man,  from  whom  he  learned  with 
equal  grief  and  astonishment,  that  Brentwood 
and  his  family  were  gone;  and  he  learned  more» 
that  the  estate  was  sold,  and  the  worthy  before 
him  the  steward  and  agent  of  the  new  owner. 
A  frightful  presentiment  now  pressed  upon  his 
heart,  as  Hillman,  on  further  inouiry,  found  the 
evasion  of  Brentwood  confirmed,  but  from  no 
person  could  he  learn  the  sligfatest  trace  in 
what  direction,  or  to  what  place  he  had  retired. 

The  truth  now  flashed  terrible  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  Hillman.  Two  years  of  incessant 
search  left  him  as  it  found  him,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  his  sister.  Sickened  to  the  soul 
with  the  world,  and  more  with  the  artificial 
wcnrld  of  Enrope.  Hillman  determined  to  leave 
the  theatre  of  sttfishness,  casmstry,  ignorance, 
and  slavery,  and  in  the  society  of  Friends  and 
in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  find  a  retreat.   A 
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somethine  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  that  his 
ntder  and  her  child,  if  not  destroyed,  were  con- 
cealed in  the  English  coknies: — this  again 
strengtiieiied  his  resolution^and  nooses,  lands, 
and  tenements  were  sold.  The  money,  in  part, 
was  applied  to  charitable  purposes,  but  enough 
for  inoependence  retained;  and  Laban  Hillman, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  his  natm«  would  ad- 
mit, adopted  the  religion  and  fcrilowed  the  pre- 
cepts of  William  Penn;  and  in  Chester  county 
his  residence  was  chosen.  In  America  inquiries 
after  the  lost' Maria  were  as  fruitilera  as  they  had 
been  in  Europe,  and  Laban  HiUman  jrieldeid  the 
remnant  of  hope  so  long  fondly  cherished,  and 
sank  into  despair  rather  than  resignation. 

Such  was  the  now  Quaker,  with  broad^rim- 
med,  white  and  low  crowned'hat,  and  <roat  drab 
cokired,  and  coarse  oyercoat,  who  was  seated  in 
a  comer  of  the  bar  room  of  a  tavern  on  the  road 
from  Philadeli^iia  to  Lancaster,  in  the  ereninff  of 
amostinclement  night  of  January,  1778.  He  had 
been  on  business  to  Lancaster  and  was  returning, 
when  the  approach  of  mghtt  inclement  weather, 
and  no  altemathre,  forced  L^ban  Hillman  into  a 
situation  he  would  very  willingly  hare  avoided. 
The  landlord  of  the  ion  was  a  captain  of  militia, 
and  on  the  previous  day  one  of  these  idle  alarms 
then  so  common,  had  called  the  company  to- 
gether. The  decent  part  had  retired  to  their 
homes ;  but  a  half  intoxicated  and  b<nBterous  set 
remained,  and  amongst  the  most  noisy,  and  not* 
,  least  inebrtated,  was  the  rude,  raw-boned  and 
insolent  Boniface;  who,  to  add  to  tus  conse- 
ijuence,  retained  a  lonr  swinging  sword  by  hi» 
side.  Hilhn^  found  the  oar  room  the  most  com- 
fortable part  of  the  house,  as  no  room  was  pri- 
vate; but  protected  from  personal  annoyance 
by  his  garb,  sat  quietly  looking  on  the  scene  be- 
fore hiro,  his  chin  resting  on  a  substantial  crab- 
stick.  Amidsttbehowlingwindsmingledsleetand 
rain,  and  the  clamor  of  the  orgies  m  the  house, 
was  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of  a  woman  in 
distress,  interrupted  by  accents  of  anger  in  an 
opposite  room.  Hillman  rose,  and  throwing  his 
great  coat  over  the  back  of  nis  ohair^tepped 
mto  &e  common  hall  of  the  tavern.  The  first 
objects  which  met  his  eye,  was  a  very  younf 
woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms;  her  cloak 
open,  and  from  which  the  water  was  dripping; 
her  under  clothes  showing  that  she  had  reached 
the  den  on  foot  There  were  now  three  per- 
sons in  the  room,  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  commanded  respect— a 
helpless  infant,  a  beautiful  woman  in  distress, 
and  a  well  dressed  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  The  political  texture  of  the  time  de- 
privied  the  latter  of  much  of  that  influence  which 
Las  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  attendant  on  the 
persons  of  men  whose  very  appearance  speaks 
peace;  and  in  the  present  case,  Laban  HUlman 
was  left  io  the  natural  authority  which  coolness 
and  humanity  ever  did  and  ever  will  possess. 
As  he  entered,  the  first  distinct  words  which 
reached  his  €ar ,  fell  in  an  almost  sufiRwated  voice 
from  the  woman. 

*'  Oh,  for  God^s  sake,  is  there  no  means.— 
Oh!  1  must  be  at  Valley  Forge  to-morrow 
morning*'* 

.**  Where  must  you  be,  voting  madam  ?"  roared 
the  swaggering  kndlond.    "  By ,  cant  you 


trudge  away?  Do  yon  suppose  my  stage  must 
set  out?" 

Here  a  scream  from  the  almost  exhausted  wo- 
man burst  as  Hillman  sently  took  her  arm,  and 
led  her  to  a  chair  near  the  fire-place.  She  look- 
ed up  to  his  face,  and  her  expression  was,  as  if 
an  angel  had  appeared  to  her.  '*  Be  of  good 
comfort,  damsel,"  said  Hillman, "  no  harm  shall 
reach  ihke  here." 

**  And  who  may  you  be  ?"  shouted  the  landlord, 
in  a  voice  of  great  wrath,  ''  who  pretends  to 
command  here?' 

'' I  am,"  replied  Hillman,  *' what  thou  ought  to 
be-aMinr'^  ^^ 

**  And  dare  you  say,"  vociferated  the  landlord, 
'*  that  I  an  not  a  man?" 

"  It  is  of  Httle  consequence  what  thou  art«" 
rephed  HiUn^m^  turning  his  left  side  towaros 
the  fire  place,  so  as  to  screen  the  woman  and 
ohild,andffraspingfirmly  his  crab-stick.  Though 
nothing  ofthe  kind  was  intended,  this  attitude 
was  regarded  bv  the  publican  captain  as  a  me- 
nace, who,  witn  unexpected  deliberation,  un- 
buckled his  sword,  swearing  he  would  see  who 
was  master  at  '*  The  Bear.^  The  first  flourish 
he  made,  however*  by  some  mischance,  his 
acabbarded  blade  came  in  contact  with  Hill^ 
man*s  crab-stick,  and  was  broken  into  three 
pieces;  his  elbow. also  received  a  touch  which 
.went  far  to  sober  his  brain. 

The  distress  of  his  charge,  and  the  comic  fig- 
ure of  his  assailant,  silenced  all  vnrath,  if  any 
arose  in  the  breast  of  Hillman ;  who  from  some 
eauee  not  known  or  regarded  by  him,  was  soon 
alone  with  the  young  mother,  from  whom  he 
learned,  in  a  few  but  broken  sentences,  that 
her  husband,  the  father  of  her  babe,  was  under 
sentence  of  death  for  desertion,  and  was  to  be 
executed  next  doy;  that  the  scoundrel  who  kept 
the  house  had  a  land  of  public  hack  on  the  road, 
in  which  she  had  taken  passage,  and  about  five 
miles  before  she  reached  his  house  her  pocket 
was  picked,  and  she  was  left  by  the  varlet  who 
drove  the  vehicle  to  find  her  way  as  she  could. 

All  tlie  new  religious  principles  imbibed  by 
Hillman  were  calfed  into  requisition,  as  be 
caught  the  simple  statement  of  the  wretched 
woman ;  but  his  resolution  was  taken  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  destination.  **  I  have  never  seen 
General  Washington,"  said  Hillman,  sootUngly, 
^^  but  from  all  I  have  heard,  you  have  much  to 
hope.  His  heart  may  be  also  moved  by  Him  who 
moveth  in  this  tempest" 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  same  tempest,  and 
in  the  night,  that  Laban  Hillman  ordered  out 
his  carnage,  and  left  tl^  humbled  master  of 
*'  The  Bear'  to  ruminate  on  a  parting  promise. 
'*  Friend,  I'U  see  thee  again,'^  pointedly  said 
Hillman,  as  his  voice  and  the  noise  of  his  vehi- 
cle mixed  witii  the  howling  breath  of  the  north- 
west wind. 

With  all  the  speed  that  two  good  horses  could 
be  urged  over  the  deep  and  sJmost  impassable 
roads,  it  was  eleven  in  the  morning  bmore  the 
anxious  little  party  drove  into  the  camp.  The 
first  particular  object  which  met  their  attention 
was  a  body  of  troops,  marching  in  slow  and  so- 
lemn step,  the  drums  and  fifes  echoing  the  fear- 
ful dead  march.  The  feeble  child — for  she  was, 
though  a  mother,  yet  a diild YBeeoMdlo  jgain  a 
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tnpernatoral  strength  tbe  intlftnt  the  terrible 
truth  was  before  her.  She  saw  her  husband  in 
bonds,  and  with  a  rapidity  which  mocked  inter- 
ference, sbe  was  in  tne  arms  of  the  father  of  her 
i^nt  So  instantaneous  was  the  act,  and  of  so 
extraordinary  a  character,  that  the  procession 
stopped  as  if  officers  and  men  had  been  turned 
to  statues. 

••  Isabel,  my  lore,  my  wife,"  came  convulBiyely 
from  the  unhappy  man,  as  he  was  clasped  in  tt^ 
arms  of  his  wife. 

^  They  cannot,  they  shall  not  lumn  my  Hen- 
ry," enericetically  exclaimed  the  frantic  wo- 
man. 

The  commanding  officer  rode  up  to  Hillman. 
who,  himself  petrified  with  astonishment,  stin 
sat  with  the  child  on  his  lap.  '« What  is  tiie 
meaning  of  this?"  demanded  the  officer,  in  a 
mild  tone. 

^  Tou  see,"  replied  HiUman, '^  the  wife  of  your 
prisoner."  Ajuf  he  then  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible explained  how  she  was  conducted  to  the 
camp.  '^  There  is  somethiuff  yery  extraordinary 
in  her  story,"  he  continued,  '^  and  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, it  might  be  well  to  stay  the  performance  of 
what  thou  mayest  think  duty,  until  General 
Washii^fbn  is  made  acquainted  with  the  chr- 
cumstance." 

The  officer  drew  out  his  watch,  paused,  and 


coUTinoing  to  the  Court  Abirtial,  t)iat  teoieDcm 
of  death  was  the  consequence;  and  that  teii- 
tence  was  advancing  to  its  fatal  terminatian^ 
when  arrested  in  the  singular  maimer  already 
related. 

''  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  daughter,"  said  Labao 
Hillman,  to  his  trembling  charge,  as  they  were 
entering  the  presence  of  nim  on  whose  lips  huw 
her  fate,  and  that  of  her  child  and  husband.  Is 
not  there  placed  a  strengtfa^ng  cord  in  the 
human  heart,  which  extreme  danger  draws  to  a 
tension  aboye  being  any  further  moyed?  In  a 
yirtuous  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  af&nna- 
tive ;  and  accouiitB  for  instances  of  heroism  al- 
most superhuman,  and  acted  by  persons  least 
expected  to  be  capable  of  such  powerful  moral 
forces  and  behold  an  instance. 

There  is  something  in  misfcnrtune  which  se- 
cures respect  and  levels  rank.  Tbe  pallid  yet 
expressive  face  of  Isabel,  her  infant  on  her  arm, 
the  direful  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  his 
own  still  more  awful  responsibihty.  moved  the 
inmost  soul  of  the  man  on  wlxun  the  riffbts  of 
nations  depended,  and  he  approached  xindly 
towards  the  suppliant.  A  moment  before  trem- 
bling as  an  aspen  leaf,  the  words  of  her  guide, 
the  face  of  the  general,  and  no  doubt  an  assort 
ance  more  efficacious  than, either,  and  sbe  ws» 
the  modest  but  unshaken  heroineainid  strangers. 
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hour.'*  He  ordered  the  procession  back  to  the 
guard  house,  and  hastened  to  iofbrm  the  com< 
mander  in  chief  of  the  cause  of  delay. 

'*  You  have  done  wcdl,"  replied  the  |;eneral, 
in  his  usual  unimpassioned,  but  impressive  man- 
ner, "  stay  the  execution  until  further  cnrders,  and 
as  soon  as  she  can  be  introduced,  bring  tbe  young 
woman  and  her  friend,  the  Quaker  gentlemafa, 
to  my  quarters." 

During  tbe  Whole  revolutionary  war,  there  was 
no  other  period  when  the  sufferings  of  the  United 
States  troops  were  so  intolerable,  as  during  the 
winter  of  1777-8.  Every  deprivation  at  Valley 
Forge  ^ves  really  more  lustre  to  the  American 
name,  m  the  eye^  of  sense  and  reason,  than  the 
achievements  in  the  field  or  on  the  ocean;  but 
it  is  not  in  human  nature,  for  men,  suffisring  to 
tbe  extreme  of  physical  endurance,  to  view  with 
other  feeUngs  than  those  of  exasperation,  any 
one  of  their  fellows  who  deserted  their  colors. 
Every  one  who  suffisred,  endured,  and  hoped, 
expected  the  same  constancy  to  the  common 
cause  in  others.  Under  such  circumstances, 
deserters,  particularly  those  from  the  regular 
army,  had  but  little  sympathy  to  expect  if  re- 
taken. Thecontinentalarmv  had  anotner  source 
of  difficulty  to  encounter ;  that  was  secret  disaf- 
fection. JVo  cause,  however  sacred,  has  ev^r 
secured  universal  fidelity'. 

The  yerv  youoff  man,  whose  fhte  was  impend- 
ing, and  who  hasl)een  introduced  to  the  reader, 
lay  under  the  double  charse  of  desertion  ana 
disaffection;  still,  his  youm.  his  steady  and 
connected  denial  of  guilt,  under  either  charge, 
and  the  fact,  which  was  known  in  the  camp, 
that  though  so  young,  be  was  a  husband  and  a 
fother,  excited  a  strrag  sentiment  in  his  favor. 
Yet,  on  trial,  tbe  pro&  against  him  were  so 


Isabel,  in  a  mo^  I 
est  but  firm  voice,  *^  can  be  guilty  of  no  crime." 

'^Theproofsmgaiosthim^I  am  sorry  to  sty,** 
rephed  the  general,  '*  aile  very  sthmg.  He  m 
charged  with  desertion,  and  was  taken  beyond 
our  hues,  and  within  those  of  our  enemies,  and 
on  the  road  to  Philadelphia." 

'*  Did  he  himself  give  no  explanation  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  rephed  the  general,  *^but  against him«- 
self ;  he  asserted  itiht  he  was  urged  to  the  deed 
to  meet  a  dying  wife,  and  it  was  proven  that  yoo 
weie  in  the  very  opposite  direction." 

''By  whom  was  my  placeof  residence  proven?** 
demsinded  IsabeL 

''  By  a  man  now  in  the  camp,"  mildly  answori- 
ed  the  general. 

'' Can  I  see  that  man?"  very  pointedly  said 
Isabel. 

'*  You  khall  see  him  and  in  my  presence."  Aa 
order  was  sent  to  CoL  Stanwood  to  attend  at  tba 
Head  Quarters,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  non- 
commissioned officerreported  that  Stanwood  had 
left  the  camp.  '*  He  shall  soon  return,"  said  the 
general,  and  four  well  mounted  men  were  in  a 
few  moments  in  pursuit. 

The  whole  transactions,  which  we  liave  re- 
lated as  resulting  from  the  appearance  of  Hill- 
man and  Isabel,  passed  in  httle  more  time  tban 
requisite  to  put  tne  recital  on  paper ;  it  may  ex- 
cite, therefore,  no  wonder  that  Stanwood  had  so 
little  time  to  escape,  that  in  half  an  hour  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  General  Washinffton.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  middle  aged  man,  em- 
browned by  a  southern  sun— of  a  man  who  had 
been  habituated  to  society  of  high  rank;  but  of 
a  man  whose  persipn  and  morals  were  alike  pre* 
maturely  broken,  by  indulgence  of  the  worst 
nature. 

The  instant  that  Stanwood  entered  into  a  pre- 
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leDce  be  wc^M  mott  wiUiBgly  bare  avoided, 
tebd  rdBe  to  ber  feet,  and  wittk  that  o?erwbeiiii- 
ntf  maimer,  whicb  it  it  noimpiety  to  say  is  in- 
•mratioD,  and  poiDting  her  finger  to  him,  said, 
*^Tfum  murderer  r 

The  efietet  was  terrible,  and  for  several  minntes 
a  death-like  silence  reigned  orer  the  Head  Qoar- 
ten  of  General  Washington.  **Iarabuta<&ld," 
at  len^  said  Isabel,  '^  but  will  General  Wash- 
ington bear  me  a  few  words?" 

^  Speak  on,"  said  the  general. 

^  My  hosband."  then  oommenced  Isabel,  '^  and 
inyself  were  raised  Irora  children  together,  and 
aie  near  of  an  age.  When  a  mere  child,  my 
Henry  wm  sold  to  my  father  by  the  captain  of  a 
tnuliog  vessel  in  the  Delaware,  who  gave  him 
oat  as  the  child  of  a  man  and.  woman  who  had 
died  on  the  voyage  over  the  Atlantic  Henry 
has  o^n  told  me,  that  he  faintly  remembered 
his  mother,  bat  of  his  fiaitber  he  ooold  recollect 
Mithing.  He  was  bred  to  my  fother's  trade— a 
cabinet  mak^ .  We  loved  each  other  as  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  loo  soon  for  htm  we  felt  a 
•tronger  tie.  My  parents  disapproved  of  our 
onioD,  and  Henry  and  myself  were  driven  to  the 
open  road.  Onrrefoge  was  in  Philadelphiar-we 
were  poor,  labored  bard,  and  were  contented 
That  roan,  who  sought  poor  Henrv*s  life,  became 
our  pretended  protector,  involved  us  in  debt.  I 
neea  say  no  more  than  that,  by  bis  means^  Hm- 
ry  was  compcdled  to  fly  from  PhiladelphuL,  and 
.in  despair  became  a  soklier.  A  poor  woman  with 
whom  1  was' acquainted,  to(^  me  with  her  into 
Lancaster  county.  By  what  means  Henry  was 
led  to  the  step  he  took  1  cannot  conjecture,  as  he 
knew  where  I  resided." 

Daring  this  artless  and  oonvineing  statement, 
ttie  attention  of  the  generalwas  turned  alter- 
nately from  the  young  woman  and  child  to  Stan- 
wood,  whose  cadaverous  visage  stood  a  monu- 
ment of  terror— a  powerful,  muscular  frame|of  a 
man,  shiinkiDg  before  an  uneducated,  but  inno- 
cent, mechanic's  daughter. 

On  Stanwood  another  eye  was  fixed.  HUl- 
aian,  who  had  thus  far  acted  as  a  spectator.now 
itepped  forth,  and  very  respectfullv  demanded  a 
moment's  private  conversatioQ  with  Gen.  Wash- 
Bigton.  'Aiis  was  granted,  but  they  were  but 
m  momenl  absent  mten  thev  returned^  and  the 
general  gave  orders  that  Henry  Btarks  should 
be  brought  before  him.  Intense  anxiety  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  height- 
ened by  hu  introduction.  An  observation  trade 
by  some  member  of  the  Court  MartHl  was  re- 
peated, in  a  murmur,  amongut  the  officers,  that 
mere  was  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  accuser.  Stanwood,  and  the  prisoner^  **lt 
is,"  observed  one  voice,  *^  the  resemblance  of  a 
mnon  to  an  angeL"  But  their  conjectures  were 
cut  short  bv  Hillman,  who  requested  Henry  to 
bare  his  right  arm,  on  whicb,  near  the  shoulder, 
appeared  a  large  flesh  mark.  Having  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  letter  T. 

^  You  see  I  am  right,  General  Washington," 


^All  powerful  Providence,"  exclaimed  tiie 
fleneraL «'  thy  ways  are  just"— 
**  And  win  bring  the  sinner  to  judgment,  if  not 


to  repeatsacey"  responded  HiUnum.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Stanwood,  obeervod,  in  a  vuioe  which 


made  even  the  Pitber  of  hk  country  shudder. 
**  Stanwood,  as  thou  callest  tbysdf,  thou  roan  of 
blood!  where  is  thv  wife.  Maria  Hillman P"— 
But  Stanwood  stood  transnned.  gazing  with  hor- 
ror on  the  face  before  him.  *^ Brentwood,  thou 
double  murderer^  where  is  roy  sister  ?"  But  no 
answer  was  obtained. 

**  Fly,"  continued  Hillman,  in  lL  more  subdued 
tone,  **  the  mark  of  Caii^  is  on  thee.  But  stay 
one  moment,  and  know  that  the  blood  thou 
sought  to  shed  is  thy  own-^tiiat  young  roan  is 
thy  son." 

The  last  appeal  was  too  rouch  for  human  na- 
ture, and  Brentwood  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  blasted 
by  the  lightning  of  heaven.      ♦       ♦       ♦       » 

We  may  draw  a  veil  over  the  ^ene  that  fd- 
lowed.  'The  clouds  of  forgetfulness  ought  to 
forever  conceal  the  meeting  of  a  father  and  son 
under  such  circumstances.  In  a  few  words,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  sui^gical  assistance  restorad 
Brentwood  to  life  and  l^t— life  and  li^^t  which 
he  abhorred.  By  the  interference  of  Hillman, 
he  was  saved  from  encountering  a  world  where 
an  accuser  and  judge  would  nuve  met  him  in 
eveiy  human  face.  The  fallen  and  crushed  vic- 
tim before  him  disarmed  Hillman,  ift their  first 
Interview  after  the  territ^le  scene  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp. 

^  My  soul,  loaded  as  it  is  is  oh!  it  is  blood- 
less," exclauned  Brentwood. 

''  My  sister  ?**  demanded  Hiflman. 

''You  ought  te  know  all."  fointly  replied 
Brentwood.  **  Oh  I  guilt-^guilt— roy  nnkinri  ness 
destroyed  one  who  w^uld  have  been  my  guardian 
angel ;  but  I  did  not,  could  not,  do  an  act  of  per- 
sooal  violence  to  one  so  sweet,  so  unoffending; 
but  I  hated  thee— 1  hated  her— and  my  child— 
fell  hate  raidded  in  toy  breast;  and  after  being 
two  yeBon  in  our  place  of  concealment,  I  was  de- 
termined en  separation.  Poor  old  Bertha  died 
sudden^  the  same  last  day  thou  passed  with 
Maria.  Tb*  houses  and  lands  were  then  sold. 
When  my  final  pdrpose  was  taken,.I  sought  and 
found  a  villain  m  a  shipmaster.  Maria  trembled 
tot  her  child,  and  yidded  herself  unresisting.  A 
passage  to  the  cobnies  was  secured.  Manawas 
deoeived;  we  were  aH  on  board,  an4  the  vessel. 
as  she  thought^ under  saiL  Hiatday  I  treatea 
her  kindly,  and  we  were  seated  in  the  cabin,ahe 
vrae  too  weak  to  be  en  deck;  she  looked  in  my 
foce^  the  tears  in  her  expressive  eyes,  and  though 
too  full-hearted  to  speak,  she  threw  her  left  arm 
over  my  shoulder,  sjid  held  her  boy  at  her  knee. 
My  soul  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  part  I 
was  acting,  but  the  demon  was  too  strongs  I 
shook  her  off,  ranon  deck  as  if  something  had 
occurred  to  my  mind  which  had  been  forgotten, 
called  to  tiie  captain,  and,  as  pveviousiy  con- 
certed, was  sent  in  a  boat  to  shore..  I  saw  Ma- 
ria no  more." 

At  this  part  of  his  confession,  something  iathe 
looks  ofHillman  shook  bis  frame.  But  starting 
witti  horror,  exclaimed,  **  I  am  not  a  murderer ; 
Maria  ihed  a  natural  death,  on  the  passage. 
Maddened  as  1  was,  this  knowledge  relieved  my 
soul  firom  a  burning  fire.  She  and  my  child 
were  no  sooner  gone,  than,  haunted  by  mries,  I 
flew  from  pku)e  to  plaee^-iplunged  into  one  scene 
of  dissipation  afler  another— sometiines  reduced 
and  atothersaflnntigamhlingviMjoy^iMparce 
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for  meani,  and  I  rather  nnbed  fonrard  than  tra- 
velled. 1  passed  orer  without  seeing  the  earth, 
which  seemed  to  sfmra  me  as  an  outcast  At 
length  I  reached  Philadelphia,  where,  in  a  gam- 
bling boose,  I  orerheard  between  two  drunken 
masters  of  vessels,  the  following  mixed  impre- 
cations, as  they  were  in  a  violent  quarrel  over 
th«r  cups  an?  cards.  One  who  bad  formerly 
been  the  mate  of  the  other,roared  out,iD  a  voice 

.^^Hslood  and  thunder,  CuYtain  Lonff,  what  a 
pity  I  did  not  fiilfil  your  orders,  and  throw  that 
hoy  overboard,  and  now  torn  king's  evidence'— 

M  <  Tou  He,  you  villain,  you  know  I  took  the 
rascally  husband's  money,  treated  tiie  wife  kind- 
ly. ^  died,  poor  thing-— how  could  I  help 
that?' 

''  Grod  had  not  abandoned  entirely  either  of 
those  wretches.for  apang  seemed  to  pass  through 
tiieir  hearts,  which  m  great  part  sobered  them 
both.  The  first  speaker.  seizmgCapt  Long  by 
the  hand,  observed,  witti  a  sailor's  manner^ 
^  Thank  Crod,  Jack— many  a  time,  when  the 
wind  rolled  us  to  our  beam's  end,have  I  remem- 
bered that  woman  and  boy ;  and,  by  my  timben, 
Jack,  this  very  day  I  saw  a  young  landlubber, 
in  the  street,  which  looked  so  like  me  scoundrel 
father'*"* 

» I  could  bear  no  more.  1  saw  in  Capt  JLong 
the  accomplice.  But  what  a  mountain  was  re- 
moved from  my  soul— removed  tor  a  moment- 
virtue  beamed  one  bright  flame,  and  again  all 
was  darkness.  Toescape  remorse,  I  again 
ed  into  dissipation  of  every  kind.  Met  and 
the  ruin  of  my  own  son." 

^  Did  you  suspect  Henry  (o  be  yooriOD?"  de- 
manded Ilillman. 

^Am  I  am  before  an  Allseein/;  eye,  I  did  not^ 
replied  Brentwood,  **  my  guilt  is  not  thus  black- 
ened.   If  he  had  reacned  Philadelphia,  be 
would"— 

The  miserable  man  could  proceed  no  forttier. 
It  appears  tiiat  the  plan  was  sb  deeply  laid,  that 
the  innocent  yoong  man  was  t»  meet  the  same 
chams,  and  fall  into  like  toils.  But  an  unseen 
bandentangled  the  destrcver  in  his  own  net 

Here  the  old  man  folded  op  tiie  pamphlet,  and 
kioking  me  eames^  in  the  face,  observed,  **  It 
it  time  to  teQ  thee,!  am  lAban  Hillman,and  tiie 
family  with  whom  thou  scgoomed  last  nin^t,  is 
mine.  Henry  took  my  name,  and  is  my  son  m- 
deed.  The  eyes  of  my*  lost  Maria  seemed  to 
look  down  from  heaven,  and  implove  mercy  for 
the  father  of  her  son.  His  son  woidd  never  see 
Imn— could  I  desire  he  should?  Far  otherwise. 
Brentwood  died  in  my  house,  and  rests  in  a  lone 
^NDse  on  the  banks  of  yonder  river*  Henrv 
Huhnan  is  what  his  modier  woold  have  desiredL 
and  the  name  of  Brentwood  is  no  more  heard 
amongst  those  who  would  have  blessed  his  me- 
mory, if  he  himself  chose  a  blessing,  and  not  a 
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AmbWosi  find  the  ooavMRM!^  eye, 
And  bmnen  floitad  to  tbesky^ 
Bright  frofw  of  Steel  o^snpraad  ihs  p|si&, 
And  i^onr  wged  the  warifte  tisia. 


^'Aroose,  Snrpaw  the  glorious  deed; 
View  Aosterlitz,"  the  ooaqoeror  ssid;     • 
*'A]id  aU  thoM  fields,  where  btttle's  fin- 
Gave  ftme  to  os,  that  worids  admire.** 

**Soldien,  defend  oorglorioiis  fame,    • 
The  ▼alor  of  our  arms  proclaim^ 
And  may  no  Fiencbman  meet  Us  grave 
Unknown  as  bravest  of  tbebrave  f 

Nor  did  those  veteran  warriors  yield. 
From  Wiba  to  SsBolensko's  field ; 
And  there  the  sun  of  conflict  set. 
And  saw  Napoleon  victor  yet. 

But  Borodino's  field  of  goie. 
Where  brave  men  bled  at  every  poro, 
Revealed,  that  there  the  cannon*!  breath 
Decided  Moscow's  Ufe  or  death. 

Ob!  awfbl  on  that  field.of  fight,. 
Strong  heroes  peoriied  in  their  migbtr 
And  man  and  horse,  and  awoid,  awl  abeU» 
In  one  proimscaonsmin  fell 

Swift  canncm  shot,  in  whirling  force. 
Divided  armies  in  their  course ; 
And  blood,  and  smoke,  and  ahout  and  ay,. 
Defiled  the  esrth  and  fflk)d  the  sky. 

The  wheelsef  camsge  onward  rolled. 
The  Son  withdrew  hii  flaming  jdU, 
And  then  thecaanon's  Uaiing  Ugfat, 
Sbooe  biillisiit  in  the  shades  of  aighu 

The  hoirid  work  of  strife  had  cessed 
Ere  mominf  gUnmerM  in  the « 
The  Rosstan  host  aftr  retired. 
And  left  the  fiddthe  Frenchdssirsd. 

Soon  Moscow  met  the  raptured  gaae^ 
Btthedlnthe  hue  of  solar  rays; 
hi  all  the  chsims  that  arts  pQOfide, 
She  stood,  the  Russian^  song  and  pride. 

But  oh!  what  cmifllgntion  gleamed. 
When  wrapt  m  flames,  ftir  Moscow 
An  awful  sea  of  vivid  fire. 
That  levelled  every  kifty 


That  fcarfhl  and  disastrous  hour, 
Deprived  the  conqueror  of  his  power; 
To  hosts,  that  never  knew  retreat. 
The  rifliMWtf  p*n«»biiiiyM^  defeatr 

And  thst  rstreat,  m  winter^  iasv 
Deprived  ofibod,  of  rsst  and  fbm. 
Laid  generals,  heroes,  sokUers  kiw. 
In  shroiids  of  dense  and  fieesing  snovn. 

Of  an  that  grsst  sspiring  bsnd, 
But  ftrw  reviewed  their  native  land. 
The  test  resigned  their  hope  and  breedi. 
And  pressed  the  danmiy  srms  of  desth. 

O  ye,  that  urge  to  war  and  strife. 
To  spoil  the  peMs  of  homsn  lilb— 
To  bathe  in  fakoda  battle  plain— 
To  mincinpirss  fivyour  gain— 
Beware,  lest  IVovidonoederast. 
Nor  prober  better  yoorrstissc.         t 
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WritteB  for  ^  Cukeu 
"rai:  BEAUTY  OF  TIRTIJJB. 

He  who  dedicates  his  talents  to  the  seirice  of 
▼irtuc^jDf  all  others,  the  most  worthy  of  ho- 
nor. The  hero  ma^  display  his  crimson  laurels, 
and  the  statesman  ms  civic  wreath— the  monarch 
may  boast  his  extended  dominions,  and  the  miser 
hk  exbaustless  treasures— the  man  of  letters 
may  point  to  you  the  high  achievement  of  intel- 
lectual greatness,  and  conffratulale  himself  upon 
the  extent  of  his  literary  uune;  but  in  all  these, 
if  there  is  not  real  firtue,  there  is  no  real  value. 
The  virtuous  roan  alone  is  entitled  to  respect, 
and  I  hold  htm  to  be  unworthy  of  respect  who 
has  no  virtue.  If  the  hand  of  heaven  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  stanrip  of  greatness — if  his 
mental  endowments  are  of  the  most  exalted  or- 
der, so  much  more  contemptible  is  he,  ifhe  be  des- 
titute of  moral  principle. 

What  assimilates  man  to  the  beines  of  a  purer 
world  I  In  what  respect  is  he  ^a  little  lower  than 
the  anoels,"  and  by  what  authority  does  he  claim 
precedence  and  ascendancy  in  the  scale  of  be- 
mgs  ?  Is  it  the  beauty  of  his  form—*'  the  human 
face  divine,"  or,  the  mere  possession  of  intellect  ? 
No,  it  bis  virtue— his  virtue  alone.  It  is  this  that 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  power  which  he  exerts— 
to  the  happiness  which  be  eo^joys  ;  and  ifhe  can 
be  said  to  have  any  claim  to  them,  it  is  this  that 
gives  him  that  claim  to  the  blessings  which  Pro- 
Tidence  is  continually  showering  upon  him. 

Wbftt  assimilates  him,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
'beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  reptiles  of  the  dust? 
Is  it  mental  inferiority  ?  Is  it  that  his  body  is  de- 
fonned,or  his  constitution  incanable  of  enduring 
the  care  and  turmoil  of  life?  No !  far  firom  it;  it 
is  the  prostitution  of  the  powers  of  that  mind,"— 
It  is  the  vice  which  covers  hb  heart  with  poison- 
ous and  gnawing  corrosions,  which  benumbs  his 
•ensibility  and  paralyzes  his  strength*  When  a 
man  has  lost  his  virtue,  then— and  then  alone, 
has  he  lost  his  claim  torespect  Is  be  in  distress 
—by  what  authority  does  he  invoke  our  aid  ?  Is 
he  naked,  or  hungry,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  what 
obim  has  he  to  the  commisseration  and  assis- 
tance of  hb  fellow  men  ^  We  may  pity  him— we 
may  assist  him— we  may  take  hira  by  the  hand 
and  support  lus  tottering  frame,  but  he  deserves 
DO  sttcn  Kindness.  The  ties  which  bind  him  to 
the  human  family  is  dissolved;  the  claim  which 
all  men  have  in  common  to  the  affections  of  their 
fellow  creatnres,  when  their  conduct  is  honora- 
Ue  and  virtuous,  is  forfeited ;  and  the  man  thus, 
degraded  should  be  abhorred  and  despised.  Ad- 
immster  to  his  necessities  if  you  please,  but  in 
so doingyou  do  not  pay  a  debt— you discl^rge  no 
chitv.  When  a  man  voluntarily  divests  himself 
of  the  pr«i)gatives  of  humanity  with  respect  to 
himseu,  we  are  to  be  governed  then  by  no  law 
but  such  as  directs  us  not  to  tread  carelessly 
upon  a  worm, 

I  care  not  what  may  be  a  man's  talents— what 
hb  wealth— what  hb  achievements,  if  he  has  no 
virtue  he  merits  no  praise,  no  honor. 

Upon  these  broad  principles,  saoctioiied  alike 
by  tne  laws  of  bur  nature,  and  by  the  dictates 
ud  recuirements  of  the  holy  religion  ^  Chrbt, 
I  shall  oe  supported  by  the  convictioD  of  every 
candid  reader,  when  I  say,  that  he  who  does  not 
exert  hb  might  in  the  cause  of  virtue— who  does 
22 


not  consider  it  bb  dntf  to  fio  all  lengths  o 

tent  with  his  situation  m  life,  and  bb  social  obli- 
gations, in  advancim;  the  happiness  and  the  tem- 
poral and  moral  welfare  of  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly, is  a  foe  to  hb  race,  and  as  such  should  be 
considered.  Let  him  be  an  outcast  from  socjety. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say, 
that  he  who  has  the  interests  of  mankind  at  heart, 
whose  ardent  desire  is  the  promotion  of  mora|ity 
and  benevolence ;  whose  prayed  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun  and  at  the  going  oown  thereof,  is  for  the 
welfare  of  mankiiKl,  without  regard  to  sect,  to 
cdor,  or  to  clime ;  and  whose  h^est  aspirations 
are  to  accoinplbh  the  great  and  glorious  object ; 
such  a  man  Fsay  b  deserving  of  honor.  Hb  ori- 
sons are  acceptable  at  tl^  throne  of  Grace— hb 
destiny  b  identified  with  humanity.  It  is  seldom, 
very  seldom  indeed,  that  the  world  b  blessed 
with  a  Kyrll,  a  Clarkson,  a  Howard,  or  a  Wash- 
ington. It  b  seldom  that  we  hear  the  eloquent 
Toice  of  a  Wilberforce,  or  are  fascinated  with 
the  persuasive  accents  of  a  Frelinghuvsen,* 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the  en- 
slaved. But  when  such  men  do  appear,  let  them 
be  honored.  They  are,  and  should  be  hailed 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  of  praise,  and  of  grati- 
tude. Let  those  who  make  the  attempt— even 
if  that  attempt  be  unsuccessful— to  imitate  ibe 
example  of  those  illustrious  men,  who  are  emu- 
lous of  their  talents  and  fame,  be  encourt^ed. 

We  may,  indeed,  admire  the  productions  of 
talent — we  may  caress  the  fatherless  offspring  of 
corrupted  and  prostituted  genius — we  may  weep 
over  a  moral  tale,  written  by  a  brazen-fronted 
libertine,  or  admire  the  sublime  sentiments  of  a 
diBcourse,  composed  by  a  man  who  is  nq^  per- 
mitted to  show  tib  face  within  the  sacred  pale  of 
polite,  or  moral,  or  refined  society,  but  we  must 
despise  the  fountain. 

I  uave  seen  men  whom  I  could  not  respect,  but 
they  possessed  transcendant  talents,  and  evinced 
the  elementB  of  a  noble  nature— of  exalted  capa- 
cities. With  all  the  splendor  of  intellect — with 
all  the  beauty  of  form  that  it  could  be  desirable 
to  have,  they  stood  in  melancholy  grandeur,  the 
wonder  and  the  detestation  or^tul  beholders. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the 
general  voice. 

How  many  tears  have  been  shed  over  the 
tomb  of  neglected  genius,  and  how  often  has  the 
cold-heartM  worfabeen  reproached  because  the 
most  brilliant  efforts,  and  the  roost  ardent  exer^ 
tions  of  aspiring  talent,  have  been  unaided  and 
unrequited.  m»w  much  sublime  thought  and 
ingenuous  feeling  have  been  poured  forth  by  ill- 
starred  sons  of  song,  without  awakening  a  re- 
sponsive emotion  In  tne  bosoms  of  any  who  read 
or  heard.  Often,  very  often,  when  reflecting  on 
thb  subject,  have  we  quoted  the  much  adnured 
lines  of  Gray  : 

**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  ■srano 
The  dark  unfachoin'd  ocean  bear; 
Fa'l  many  a  flowV inborn  to  blosh  onseen. 
And  waste  ittaweetoen  on  the  desert  air.** 
Ah!  these  are  subjects  of  tearful  reflection  and 
of  bitter  reproach.    But  rouch  keener  roust  be 


*This  gentleman  distmgaiabed  bimaelf  in  Congresi  a 
few  yeurs  auce*  by  an  eloquent  appeal  in  defence  of  In- 
dian righta. 
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that  reproach,  much  more  agonizios  that  reflec- 
tion, wnen  we  consider,  that  while  these  amiable 
and  talented  masters  are  ponring  forth  their 
sweetest  notes  unheard  and  unapplauded,  others, 
more  fortunate  but  not  more  |^tf\ed,  have  usurped 
the  laurel,  and  elicited  admiration,  not  by  incul- 
cating sentiments  of  morality,  or  by  exciting  de- 
yotional  and  virtuous  feeling;,  but  oy  attacsing 
morality  itself,  and  hurling  envenomed  shafts  at 
all  which  is  dear  to  devotion  and  to  virtue.  These 
are  they  who  find  in  the  flower  gardens  of  poetry, 
a  sanctuary  for  transgressions  of  moral  and  so- 
cial law,  who  profane  their  lips  with  the  dialect 
of  bell— who,  prodigal  of  talent,  and  of  fortune, 
acquire  immortality  of  fame  by  encouraging  and 
fostering  the  worst  feelings,  the  most  degrading 
passions.  How  often  are  such  received  with  the 
frown  of  contempt,  or  the  lightning  glance  of  in- 
dignation. True,  they  arc  sometimes  condemned, 
but  more  frequently  are  they  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  favor  and  nourished. 

True  greatness  consists  in  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tue and  m  the  support  of  those  principlcA  of  re- 
ligion which  are  calculated  to  adorn  the  human 
character.  We  never  see  a  great  man  descend- 
ing to  those  low  arts,  to  those  degrading  employ- 
ments, of  which  many  who  are  conspicuous  m 
the  world,  are  not  ashamed.  We  never  see  a 
great  man  submit  to  the  will  of  unbridled  appe- 
tite, or  become  a  willing  slave  to  inordinate  pas- 
sions. He  diffuses  around  him  a  salutary  inflo- 
enoe ;  the  good  honor  him,  seek  his  company  and 
court  his  favor.  Vice  pays  him  respect,  and 
envy  han^  her  head  before  him.  He  is  honest 
in  his  dealing,  steady  in  his  attachment,  unwaver- 
ing i*  faith— ta  him,  undoubtedly,  it  was  that 
Pope  referred,  when  he  said: 

**  A  wit*B  a  feather  and  a  chief's  8  rod, 
Aq  honest  min*i  thrt  noblest  work  of  God.** 
He  is  not  ashamed  tabe  foond  acting  in  the  suf^- 
port  of  virtue,  marshalled  in.  iim  ranks  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  cross,  and  spending  his  life  io  un- 
tiring  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  hn  kind.    His 
** circumnavigations  of  charity"  are  frequent; 
**  and  he  is  most  happy  when  engaged  iniabon 
of  benefolence.    He  knows  the  luxury  of  doing 
good."  and  deems  that  the  best  employment  here 
of  lire,  and  the  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  his 
Maker,  which  are  employed  iacharitv.       C.. 
Deirmi,  Ma^,  1839. 

From  the  Joomal  of  Hedth. 

THE  NERTOCS  FEMAUB. 

The  foUowiag  remarks  which  we  hay«  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  a  celebiated  female 
writ^  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth ;  and  allow- 
ance  b^ing  made  for  those  particvlars  in  which 
the  obaractMB  of  the  Fieadkand  American  la- 
dies difier  from  each  other;  which  difference 
was  more  striking  bosrever  at  tiie  period  when 
this  sketch  was  written  than  n(Nr,our  readers  of 
the  female  sex  may  derive  from  it  a  very  useful 
lesson  The  extract  forms  a  scene  in  a  moral 
tale. 

HenxT  was  oonstaat  in  his  attendance  at  the 
howeof  BAadameVaknere.  The  latter  havimr 
mnde  bun  her  confidsat.  he  soon  discovered  t£S 
tiie  was  &r  from  being  happy— notwitkstandiiMr 
ber  ample  fortune,  the  amiability  of  her  hnf 


band,  her  charming  children  and  a  cirele  of  re- 
latives and  friends  whom  she  respected  and 
admired.  But  her  health  was  bad ;  pleasure  no 
longer  amused  her,  and  the  visits  of  her  friends 
were  to  her  only  a  source  of  fatigue.  She  was 
unable  to  pass  her  hours  pleasanuy  at  home,  and 
she  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  desire  to 
go  abroad ;  her  duties  even  became  a  burden  to 
her.  Henr}^,  uneasy  at  the  state  c^  languor  and 
depression  in  which  Madame  Valmere  bad 
sunk,  consulted  privately  her  pbjrsician.  She  is, 
repUed  the  latter,  in  a  crisis  which  may  yet  en- 
dure for  some  time.  In  a  whatP  exclaimed 
Henry.  I  will  explain  myself,  replied  the  Doc- 
tor; The  females  of  Paris  foUow  a  mode  of  Hfe, 
particularly  from  their  fifleenth  year,  which 
tends  necessarily  to  produce  in  them  the  same 
sufferings  which  Maaaroe  Valmere  now  experi- 
ences. Dancing  parties,  sleighing  parties^  and 
the  abuse  of  tea,  cause  the  d^trQctxN»of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  in  early  youth.  But, 
remarked  Henry,  dancing  is  certainly  an  exer- 
cise as  healthful  as  it  is  agreeable!  That  is 
true,  replied  the  physician,  when  used  in  mode- 
ration. In  all  things  excess  is  injurious  and  de- 
structive to  health.  If  it  be  beDe6cial  to  dance 
in  the  country,  in  the  open  air,  and  at  a  proper 
season,  this  cannot  be  the  case  when  (he  dance 
is  prolonged  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
a  crowded  and  liehtS  apartment,  where  the  air . 
is  impure  and  stminff.  iind  what  nave  fou,  doc*- 
tor,  to  say  agahist  sfeiffhine?  That  it  is  an  ex-> 
ereise  which  may  be  bencScial  to  females  who 
pass  their  Kves  in  the  country.  Why  so?  Be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  exeroMe  daily  io 
the  open  air,  on  foot^  and  in  conse<|neiioe  suffer- 
less  mm  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  While 
the  better  class  of  females  in  tiie  dtj  are  either^ 
shut  un  almost  constantly  in  their  apartments, 
kept  always  of  an  equal  temperatnre,  or  when 
they  do  00  abroad,  enclose  themselves  in  a  car- 
riage an^  permit  not  a  breath  of  air  to  blow  opoD 


Besides,  the  parties  for  sleighiBg  in'the 
"  «t  &t  one  may 


them. 

country  are  never  so'brilliant  but ^ 

decUne  tiiem,  if  no4  in  perfect  health,  whilst  io 
the  canital,  from  the  moment  a  party  of  tlMs  kind 
is  made  up^  there  is  scarcely  a  young  persoo 
who  would  disappoint  herself  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure,  even  thou^  labouring  under  a  cold  or* 
other  sHght  indispositian.  The  party  sets  off  and 
the  poor  girl  returns  with  her  cold  oensiderahly 
augmented.  This  is  stiD  too  often  nedected  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  new  excursion,  ai3  she  is  at 
ieoffth  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  serious  disease 
of  the  chest  Thus,  for  the  satisfactioeofhaviv 
traversed  the  principal  streets  of  Pari^ihiveffinc 
with  cold,  the  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the 
countraiance  of  a  purple  hue,  amid  the  discor- 
dant sound  of  a  thousand  beOs,  the  noise  of 
which  scarcely  permits  aiqr  conversnlkin  be- 
tween the  individuaJs  of  the  party,  she  rvks  the 
destruction  of  her  health,  pe&ps  of  her  fife.  In 
regard  Io  tea,  its  constant  and  excessive  use  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  h^hly  iqurions. 
Females  seem  to  live  upon  tea,  creaa,  coflee, 
cakes  and  aweetmeats;  why  should  ittheiefcte 
astonidi  any  one  that  the  health  of  their  slaai» 
achs  is  impaired,  their  nesrers  of  ttostiun  very 
generally  destroyed,  their  framee  ikiluKtitml. 
and  that  they  should  ht  auftrers  *  ' 
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nervoTis  comj^inls.    Id  this  manner  it  is  that 
tbeir  yoatfa  and  beauiy  so  earlv  vanish.    At 
twenly-fiye  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  their  con- 
stitutions commence  very  sensibly  to  decay,  and 
a  very  large  number  smk  at  this  period  into 
tbeir  graves.    At  any  rate,  fashionable  life  must 
now  be  abandoned;  dancing  and  pleasure  are 
at  tlie  best  a  fatigue — the  night  can  no  longer  be 
turned  into  day.  If  the  powers  of  life  are  not  too 
far  exhausted,  repose  and  moderation  will  re- 
establish the  health,  if  there  be  good   sense 
enough  to  direct  this  prudent  course.    Now  sir, 
you  can  understand,  why  the  period  of  twenty- 
aix  years  is  so  dangerous  for  the  females  of  Pa- 
ris.   Madame  Vaunere  is  now  thirty-six,  she  is 
nevertheless  at  a  period  of  life  ei^tremely  criti- 
caL  But  on  what  account.  Doctor  P  Her's  is  an 
age  at  which  persons  of  the  least  degree  of  re- 
flection are  ordinarily  disgusted  with  the  frivoli- 
ties which  the  world  presents  td  them  as  solid 
pleasures.    Impaired  nealth,  disgust,  ennui  and 
idleness  produce  depression  of  spirits  and  a  se- 
ries of  nervous  symptoms  more  or  less  serious. 
The  female  thus  afflicted  shuts  herself  up  at 
home;  every  thing  irritates  and  offends  her— 
without  taste  for  reading  and  with  a  mind  but 
little  cultivated,  life  itselrbecomes  a  burden.  A 
minute  attention  to  the  state  of  her  health — to 
cMmverse  of  and  enumerate  her  morbid  sensa- 
tions to  eveiy  individual  that  comes  near  her  i 
the  visits  of  lier  physician  and  a  daily  change  of 
remedies  constitute  her  only  pleasure— her  en- 
tire occupation,    in  fine,  many  who  can  no  lon- 
ger shine  in  the  circles  oJf  youth  and  of  beauty — 
who  can  no  longer  command  the  attention  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world  of  fashion,  by  their 
charms,  endeavour  to  interest  it,  by  exhibiting 
all  the  symptoms  of  impaired  health.    They  in 
consequence  affect  to  seep  their  chambers,  by 
passing;  a  part  of  the  day  m  solitude.    But  this 
state  (»  things  cannot  last  long ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  l)e  healed  at  last,  or  to  continue  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  valetudinarians. — 
What  resource  is  left  them  ?    Balls,  assemblies, 
parties— no  longer  present   any  attraction. — 
There  are  several  modes  by  the  adoption  of 
which  health  and  cheerfuUiess  may  be  again  re- 
Btored.~But  which  to  choose  is  the  difficulty. — 
They  all  demand  exertion  of  body,  and  sacrifice 
of  Vitiated  tastes  and  long  cherished  indulgen- 
cies.    Madame  Valmere  is  in  this  state  of  hesi- 
tancy— her  good  sense  points  out  to  her  the  pro- 
Ser  choice,  but  her  habitual  indolence  and  her 
epression  of  spirits  prevent  her  from  at  once 
making  it— in  tne  mean  time  she  suffers  both  in 
mind  and  body — and  until  she  summons  to  her 
aid  sufficient  resolution  to  change  her  daily  ha-^ 
bits,  she  will  be  an  ailing. melancholy  woman.— 
But,  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the 
ifoture  of  her  complaints,  she  might  very  well 
dispense  with  the  various  medicines  which  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  her!    You 
mistake,  my  young  friend— I  am  p>er8uaded  that 
Madame  Valmere  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
internal  remedies— exercise,  cheerful  occupa- 
tion of  mind,  and  a  well  regulated  diet  can  alone 
restore  her  health.  But  then  she  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  she  believes  she  is  dying— that  medi- 
cines will  aid  her,  and  the  morbid-  state  of  her 
mind  is  such  that Idare  not  oppose  her  bypo- 


chondrical  illusions  beyond  a  certain  point.  The 
medicines  which  I  give  her  are  sufficient  to 
amuse  her,  but  I  am  careful  that  they  arc  not  ^ 
active.  But  why  not  quit  her  ?  Tliat  would  be  ' 
to  inflict  upon  her  a  serious  injury— she  would 
fly  then  to  the  Empiric— and  in  place  of  my 
placebos,  while  taking  which  she  is  willing  to  a 
certain  extent  to  adopt  a  proper  regimen,  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  merely  swallowing  nos- 
trum after  nostrum,  thus  constantly  siggravating 
her  complaints  as  well  by  the  active  ingredients 
which  they  so  generally  conta'm,  as  by  the  errors 
in  diet  and  re|mnen,  from  which  she  then  would 
have  no  judicious  counsellor  cautiously  tosuard 
her.  Thpuj^h  I  am  unable  to  do  alH  could  desire 
for  your  fnend,yet,  in  continuing  my  attendance 
upon  her,  I  know  that  I  am  still  of  use  to  her. 
^ 

COQUETRY. 

FROM  THE  DESK  OF  A  QUIET  MAN. 
**  If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  will  iiiake  her— 
The  Devil  ttke  her!" 

Mr  DEAR  SIR — I  am  going  to  make  a  confes- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  will  relate  a 
plain  tale.  Cha^in  and  grief  will  lend  me  words. 
When  I  left  the  university,  some  time  since,  some 
demon  possessed  me  with  an  ardent  desire  to  en- 
counter a  coquette.  Among  other  blessings,  hea- 
ven had  gifted  me  with  a  passably  good  opinion 
of  myseff.  I  was  tall,  well-built  enough,  and 
with  a  countenance  which  has  not  been  consi- 
dered particularly  disagreeable  by  those  fair 
judges  who  have  had  it  imder  review.  My  edu- 
cation ( I  considered)  was  complete,  my  accom- 
plishments not  a  few,  I  bad  a  tongue  in  my  head 
and  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  to  back  these,  I  had 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  United  Stales 
bank,  which  stood  as  high  in  every  body's  esti- 
mation as  I  did.  As  for  women,  (I  might  flatter 
myself-J  but  I  did  suspect  I  knew  the  sex.  Boy- 
hood had  not  passed  away  altogether  unimproved 
and  I  thought  should  a  coquette  cross  my  path, 
she  shall  have  coquetting  to  her  heart's  content. 
With  thesejuvenile  viewsof  myown  powers,  I 
tocJc  apartments  in  the  village  of  B — -— ^  and 
here  ^'heaven  soon  granted  what  the  town  denied." 


No  one  spoke  of  the  society  of  the  place  without 
naming  Miss- 


She  was  the  theme  of  every 


tongue. — Her  heauty,  her  wit,  her  voice,  her  elo- 
guence,her  education  and  accomplishments,  her 
fortune,  and  above  all,  her  desperate  flirtations, 
her  audacious  conquests,  her  cruelty,  her— **Oh," 
said  one  of  my  informants,  stopping  a  moment 
for  breath,  and  breaking  a  cham  of  descriptive 
substantives  which  1  began  to  think  endless, 
'*  such  a  tyrant  was  never  before  seen.  No  man 
approaches  her  but  he  gpea  away  with  a  deadly 
arrow  cleaving  to  his  side,  and  she  laughing  at 
his  anguish."  "  By  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels," 
I  thought,  as  1  drew  on  my  last  pump  over  a  silk 
stocking,  and  shook  ambrosial  fragrance  into  my 
snowy  handkerchief,  which  I  prepared  the  next 
evemng  to  attend  a  little jf<rfe,  where  I  knew  I 
should  see  this  dangerou9  siren,  *'  by  the  blood  of 
the  Mirabels,  by  the  guardian  genius  who  never 
yet  deserted  me  upon  an  emergency,  I  will  teach 
this  haughty  and  cruel  tyrant  what  it  is  to  mal- 
treat my  sex.    A  parcel  of  illiterate  countxy 
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OBIOINAL. 

THB  BDSART* 

The  heart,  the  heart^tbe  human  1 

ll  hath  a  thousand  strings, 
And  every  wind  that  sweeps  across 

A  different  cadence  brings; 
It  hath  a  many  mirthful  Toioe, 

It  speaketh  many  a  tone, 
But  of\ea  will  its  swelting  aoiei, 

AH  vibrate  into  one. 

Hie  heart,  the  heart^4be  human  bean- 
It  is  a  curious  thing ; 

It  gives  an  hnpetus  to  thongbc. 
And  bends  the  fancy  wing: 

But  hid  within  its  unseen  depths, 
A  motion  ever  boras: 

And  hatred— loTe— with  e<|aal  cwigr. 
Direct  its  wOl  by  turns. 

The  heart,  the  heart— the  human  hesit— 

It  sports  with  beauty^  flower. 
And  besms  upon  iu  fragile  steaa. 

That  plaything  of  mi  boor. 
It  BoorisbeB  a  dresmof  hope, 

It  hath  a  burst  of  joy; 
*Tb  strange  that  it  must  ever  be 

So  poisoned  with  alloy. 

The  heart,  the  heart— the  homtn  bstit— 

Its  Tisioos  of  delight 
Are  always  present  in  the  nund. 

And  swim  before  the  sight 
Bat  doubt  oft  casts  its  shadow  o*er— 

Its  times  of  sadness  come— 
And  then,  m  silent  kmeKness, 

lis  sighs  to  upward  roam. 

The  heart,  the  heart— the  human  hesii— 

With  weariness  grows  old; 
And  tbea  it  feels  iu  breath  heave  ftfltt. 

Its  quivering  pulse  grow  cold. 
Yet,  though  the  hand  of  death  is  there. 

It  cannot  all  decay ; 
It  loves,  regenerated,  when 

Corruption  wastes  the  day. 


W. 


IJHB8  FOR  AH  AIMCWL 

Full  flMBy  a  flower  of  love,  I  wean. 

May  deck  this  mhnic,  sylvan  scene; 

HockM  from  the  far  oflTfiowery  islsi, 

Soma  gemmed  with  tears,  some  wreathM  whh  nnfles; 

Some  firom  the  famed  Arcadian  bowers. 

Where  blooKMn  k>ve*b  peculiar  flowers ; 

Bods  of  a  southern  hemisphere. 

In  endless  besnty  blossom  here. 

Wreaths  of  a  summer  k>4  Boce  fled. 

Bloom  here  in  mockery  of  the  dead; 

Leaves  that  were  cruah'd  in  wintry  glooiB, 

Shed  here  a  fragrance  from  their  tomb. 

Flowers,  buds  and  leaves,  fWan  evioy  dime, 

Soom  the  stem  mandates  of  old  time; 

And  even  in  winter^  dreariest  how, 

lYoodly  may  deck  a  lady*s  bower. 

Let,  fVon  their  bright  peiewual  owing. 

Lovers  theur  several  trophies  bring ; 

I,  fipom  an  ifnknown,  humble  groCt 

Bring  bet  coe  flower— fbrislsv  not        CH.W. 


Written  for  the  Ca^Mt. 
AN  ESSAY. 

Orl^ianl  lAWS  of  MImA— TlMlr  eotwid— « 
-vrltlt  physieni  pfcemenaema* 
There  is  a  epiritual  existeDce  which  penraden 
and  controls  the  hnman  system.  The  reality  of 
this  existence,  denominated  the  mind,  is  &• 
clearly  proved  from  its  own  peculiar  attribates, 
perception,  thought  and  ToliUoo,  as  that  of  mat- 
ter from  its  sensible  properties.  It  is  not  aar 
design,  ho^erer,  to  exhibit  the  proof:  bat  pro- 
cee£nff  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  cadstence 
both  of  mind  and  matter  is  an  miquestioiiable 
truth,  we  propose  to  show  some  of  the  lawa  of 
mind ;  and  their  coincidence  with  physical  na- 
ture. 

The  in&nt  mind  baa  been  frequently  repre- 
sented by  the  simile  of  an  entire  blank,  oe 
whicb  the  images  of  objects  are  imprused 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Those  who 
instituted  this  comparison  baye,  to  show  its 
fitness^  proceeded  to  say  that  the  ima^  of  an 
object  impressed  on  the  mind;  is  an  idea,  that 
several  imaces  accumulated  are  a  combination 
of  ideas,  and  that  these  are  so  associated  as  to 
produce  all  ihephenomaia  of  mind.  This  theo- 
ry, altbougfa  deserving  the  commendation  ef 
ingenuity,  n  doubtless  false;  for  unless  the  mind 
possessed  the  princinle  of  action^  no  circunstan- 
ces  whaterer  could  beget  action.  We  knosr 
diat  the  seven  inriginal  colors  combined  m  a  cer- 
tain proportion  produce  the  sensation  of  iHiile, 
but  what  possible  combinatien  of  passive  iB»- 
pressions  can  account  Anr  the  simple  pbenomeMi 
ofvc^tion. 

The  mind  is  an  acdve  existence.  Constantly 
exerting  its  efforts,  vaiying  the  method  and 
chanmng  the  object  of  its  research,  it  npociulitre 
intend^  <^  objects  of  sense;  and  finalhr,  as  a 
being  mdependent  of  the  material  workt»  pries 
with  mterminable  scrutiny  into  the  phenomoa 
of  itB  own  existence. 

The  speculations  of  the  mind  are  not  wholly  a 
chaos  or  wandering  tboo^it  There  are  certain 
forms  of  thought  and  principles  of  faith  origin- 
ally existing  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  basis  of 
all  her  future  deductions,  and  it  is  by  a  suitidile 
reliance  on  these  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  any  useful  resuhs  either  in  the  moral  or  phy- 
sical workL  We  may  adduce  as  an  instance  to 
our  purpose,  the  almost  universal  behef  of  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Werenotttiec 


ness  of  itB  own  imperishable  nature  origiiial  in 
tiie  miod^  from  what  source  is  it  derived?  Can 
observation,  experience  or  analogy  have  tauht 
tfs  any  thing  on  the  subject?  Who  has  ezined 
through  eternity?  To  what  is  eternal  eaislenee 
analagons?  Or  whose  senses  have  eaabraoed  it? 
Hie  volume  of  mspiration  contains  no  direct 
revelation  of  this  truth,  but  evidently  presuBBS 
it  to  be  an  original  eleinent  of  the  misd.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  a  truth  so  fundamental  to  all 
its  doctrines  would  doubtless  have  occupied  its 
first  pages  as  the  startmg  point  of  BevelatiQn. 
It  ii  a  truth  in  iti  veiy  nature,  bevond  the  pos- 
sibility of  proof;  we  may  as  weU  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  matter:  a  belief  of  the 
one  rests  on  the  same  basis  with  that  of  tin 
othersy  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  several  dis- 
tingmsbed  individuals  of  a  pMt  age,  who  disbe* 
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liered  the  former  l^  the  same  peireraioD  of  ori- 
ginal reason,  deoieo  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
We  hare  no  higher  authority  to  heliere  in  (he  ex- 
istence of  the  comoKMi  objects  of  sense,  than  we 
have  to  belie?e  that  the  soul  IS  immortal.  In  re- 
gard tomaterialexistence,the  mind  is  soconstita- 
ted  as  to  belieye  whatever  the  senses  communi- 
cale.  For  instance,  my  qrcans  of  vision  inform 
me  thai  there  is  before  meahouse,  a  tree,or  what- 
ever object  yon  please ;  1  believe  the  object  to 
exist,  not  because  any  process  of  reasoning  can 
<he  instituted  to  prove  its  existence,  but  smiply 
:because  it  is  an  original  law  of  the  miikl  to  oe- 
lieve  the  senses.  It  is  also  original  in  the  mind 
to  believe  in  immortality :  in  either  case  there 
can  be  no  possible  proof,  and  the  only  giound 
for  belief  is  that  the  unperrerted  miDd  possesses 
an  intuitive  belief. 

We  mi^ht  here  show  that^the  leading  priaoi- 
ples  of  vnrtue,  a  belief  in  the  Supreme  oeing, 
and  indeed  many  of  those  great  moral  truths 
which  Tc^iard  our  present  and  future  happiness, 
are  oriciaal  in  the  mind;  and  only  neea  to  be 
purified  from  the  grosser  passions  of  our  fallen 
oalure^in  order  to  shadow  forth,  m  moie  legible 
traces^  the  image  .of  him  who  is  the  Father  of 
oor  spuritB :  bntthe  limits  of  this  essay  admonish 
B8  to  pass  to  another  part  oi  the  subject 

The  abstract  sciences  are  undoubtedly  a  de- 
▼dopment  of  original  modes  of  thought  And 
from  this  thev  derive  their  chief  excellence.— 
They  raise  tne  mind  above  every  contingency 
and  liability  to  error,  which  on  account  St  tiie 
^  imperfection  of  the  senses  are  attendant  on  the 
observation  of  external  objecti  to  the  contem- 
plation of  forms  purely  ideal  and  absolutely 
•ime.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  pure  mathematics 
•oould  have  no  other  po^ible  origin  than  that  of 
^original  modes  of  thought— The  lorms  of  natural 
^c^lqectB  are  ever  imperfect  Nature  in  carryins 
ibrward  her  ceaseless  changes  by  solution  and 
redeposition,  never  produces  forms  which  exhi- 
bit mathematical  lines  and  angles.  Besides,  the 
senses  are  so  imperfect  that,  were  the  universal 
scenery  an  aggregate  of  unchanging  fq^, 
perfect  as  the  compass  of  mental  perception 
when  she  strikes  her  ideal  curve,  they  could 
never  transmit  to  the  mind  an  image,  the  per- 
•c^tion  of  which  would  be  an  idea  mathemati- 
cally precise.  Since  tbe  senses  are  incapable 
of  absohite  precision,  and  since  die  forms  with 
which  they  are  conversant  are  vague  and  irre- 
gular, the  conclusion  is  unanswerable  that  the 
mbstract  sciences  have  their  origin  in  the  mind. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  this  conclusion  that 
the  forms  of  nature  approximating  to  precision, 
produce  on  the  mind  the  germs  of  mathematical 
ideas.  However  near  the  approximation  unless 
the  mind  «aotuaUy  possessed  a  predisposition  to 
csDtomplnte  forms  by  regular  curves  and  an- 
glM ;  she  cannot  reasonatuy  be  supposed,  among 
an  infoilly  of  possible  forms,  to  have  reduced  her 
pero^^itioafrQJMl  reflections  to  geometrical  laws. 

Hiere  are  indeed  in  nature,  a  thousaifMl  forms 
msproKimating  to  a  circle ;  but  the  perfect  cir- 
cle, on  which  are  built  those  beautiful  and  inter- 
estmg  demonstrations,  exist  only  in  the  mind« — 
Kor  can  it  oust  in  miniature  true  to  the  original 
idea.  The  geometrician's  art  united  with  the 
painter's  skiB,  cannot  sketch  with  sufficient  a<2- 


curacy  to  exhibit«-to  external  vision.  Not  can , 
the  mathematicalline,  extension  without  breadth; 
nor  that  most  simple  element  of  science,  the 
geometrical  point,  position  without  extensioui 
exist  in  miniature.  They  are  nothing  less  than 
inate  ideaa.and  they  are  the  axis  on  which  re* 
vdves  an  ideal  world— a  world  in  which  the  man 
of  science,  leaving  the  contingencies  of  matter, 
expatiates  db  pure  ideas,  on  absolute  truthsr* 
A  world  whicn  is,  and  yet  is  not  matter.  A 
world,  the  elementi  of  which  are  the  human 
mind. 

Notwithstaa<£ng  the  demonstrations  of  modie- 
matics  are,  as  we  have  shown  perfoctlv  inde- 
q>endent  of  matter,  there  is  an  admirable  faarmo- 
ilf  between  them  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
mjrsical  world.  -So  £ar  as  human  sagacity  can 
detect,  matter  obeys  the  same  laws  that  exist 
originally  in  the  mind.  Acting  inde{>endently 
of  each  other,  th^y  act  in  unison.  It  is  indeed 
'Owing  to  this  fact  that  man  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  investigating  tibe  laws,  in  conformity  to  which 
the  elements  «ct,  and  toy  which  they  may  be 
controled;  as  to  make  (he  lame  propel  his  cha- 
riot, and  the  lightnii^  qmt  harmless  round  his 
head. 

The  electrician  first  cotttanplates  an  abstract 
ideal  law,  and  then  institutes  a  series  of  obser- 
vations to  know  whether  the  subtle  fluid  npoo 
which  he  experiments,  acts  in  conformity  to  that 
law.  The  philosopher  demonstrates,  by  a  course 
of  abstract  mental  operations^  that  the  increas- 
ing velocity  of  a  fallmg  body  is  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  «time  occupied.  The  demon- 
stration is  whdfy  a  priori.  As  independent  of 
matter  as  though  matter  never  was.  Yet  having 
discovered  the  law  in  his  mind ;  he  finds  by  oIh 
servation,  so  far  as  the  senses  can  test  that 
matter  actually  obe^  this  law.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  laws  of  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and 
indeed  of  ev^  thing  which  is  the  subject  of 
philosophic^  inouiry, 

The  scienoe  or  astronomy  is  a  still  more  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  the  comcidence  of  the  laws 
of  nund  and  matter.  Were  it  not  for  this  coin- 
cidence, the  astronomer  might  have  gazed  for- 
ever an  the  sohir  system;  alike  ignorant  of ^  its 
laws  <of  motion,  and  of  the  economy  of  ite 
changes.  Every  visible  eclipse  would  have  been 
4he  portent  of  a  raging  nestilence;  and  every 
returning  comet  would  have  caused  fresh  an- 
gnish,  as  the  ominous  portrait  of  succeediog 
blood-shed.  But  the  astronomer^  having  deve- 
loped in  his  own  mind  the  abstract  demonstra- 

by  oomparing  them  witn  the  phenomena  of  the 
heafvens,  found  himself  able  to  trace  those  hi- 
therto bewilderii^  orbs  in  their  undeviating 
piOhway  and  predict  their  returning  phenomena 
for  successive  ages. 

All  this  he  has  accoooplished  by  carefully 
tracing  the  coincidence  of^the  laws  of  mind  and 
matter.  But  bis  labours  are  still  incomplete.— 
His  field  is  infinite  space,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
inquiry  are  the  innumerable  myriads  of  orbs, 
that  skirt  the  extremity  of  human  vision,  and  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  creative  energy  of  an  infinite 
Creator. 

How  far  he  will  push  his  future  discoveries  we 
dare  not  predict    He  may  perhaps  trace  out 
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some  still  more  exqaisite  ideal  law  by  the  help  of 
which,  hayiDC  caught  .the  glimpse  of  a  passing 
comet  which  nas  travelled  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion in  her  dyptical  orbit  to  arrire  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  system,  he  may  trace  her 
course  through  other  s]^stems,  and  computing 
tlfe  rerolution  of  each  individual  of  these  re- 
spectively, mav  pass  on  fnm  system  to  system, 
until  he  shall  finally  compute  the  grand  revolu- 
tion of  an  infinity  of  systems  around  one  com- 
mon centre. 

THE  FOUNDLING. 

It  was  late  in  the  eveoinf  of  a  summer's  day ,  in 
the  year  1756,  as  an  honest  mechanic  of  the  city 
of  Philaddphia  on  his  way  home,  found  an  in- 
fant, which  hardly  breathed,  wrapped  up  in  an 
old  mantle,  laying  before  a  door  siU.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  but  a  few  hours  old;  and  while  be  cursed 
the  hard  hearted  mother,  who  had  exposed  her 
newborn  infant,  he  took  tiie  pocnr  creature  in  his 
arms,  and  concluded  to  do  all  that  was  in  his 
power  for  it;  he  nursed  it  as  one  of  his  own  chil- 
crenj  and  called  it  after  his  name,  and  had  he 
lived,  it  would  never  have  felt  the  want  of  a  fa- 
tiier.  But  he  died  while  it  was  a  helpless  infant, 
and  it  became  dependant  upon  the  overseer  for 
its  future  support  Frederick  (for  so  be  was  cal- 
led) was,  when  be  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  bound 
to  an  unfeeling  master.  He  already,  in  his  ear- 
ly  days,  showed  traces  of  a  deceitful  and  ungo- 
vernable genius;  and  he  lived  so  disagreeably 
with  his  master,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age  he  ran  away,  and  went  on  board  of  a  ship. 

After  experiencing  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  for  nine  years,  he  was  at  last  found  a  sol- 
dier in  the  British  army.  The  history  of  his  ear- 
ly days  was  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind.  He 
knew  that  from  his  birth  he  had  been  abandoned 
by  his  parents :  be  recollected  his  unfeeling  mas- 
ter, and  he  swore  to  revenge  hi^joseif  against  the 
land  which  gave  him  birth;  he  now  sought  for 
his  revenge  under  the  flag  of  the  British,  who 
were  at  that  time  at  war  with  America. 

In  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  he  accompanied  a  scout- 
ins  party,  which  directed  its  course  towards 
Sduylkul.  After  he  and  his  companions  had 
waded  through  a  deep  mire,  which  was  over- 
grown with  bushes,  they  sudcfenly  came  to  a  lone- 
^  house,  at  the  margin  of  the  wood ;  they  forced 
memselves  in  and  found  an  American  officer, 
whose  fresh  wounds  a  handsome  and  weeping 

S'rl  was  binding  up,  while  an  old  woman  held 
e  candle~a  scene  of  pain  and  trouble.  The 
soldiers  began  to  plunder  the  house,  as  no  officer 
was  with  them;  they  found  plenty  of  liquor  there, 
and  drank  until  they  were  all  intoxicated.  Se- 
veral of  them  even  abused  the  wounded  officer, 
who  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  what  was  pas- 
sing before  him  until  Fredrick  took  hold  ol^the 
young  woman  and  attempted  to  kiss  her.  This 
was  an  insult  of  another  kind,  and  the  American 
officer  sprang  from  the  bed,  whereon  he  had 
lain,  and  collared  him.  The  report  of  a  pistol 
followed  like  lightning,  and  the  officer  fell  dead 
on  the  floor.  T%e  girl  cried  out:  ^*  Oh  my  bro- 
ther! he  has  murdered  my  brother?"  and  she 
fell  in  a  swoon  at  the  side  of  her  murdered  bro- 
ther; while  the  weak  old  woman,  in  a  frantic  fit, 


staggered  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
calling  for  help.  It  was  as  terriUe  an  act  as  csoi 
be  imagined. 

But  that  was  notthe  end.  Thatinnooent,  teo- 
der  and  amiable  girl,  that  numbered  but  sixteen 
years,  and  whose lieaurt  was  almost  broken  at  the 
death  of  her  brother,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  full  of 
unutterable  pain ;  without  a  hand  to  succour  her; 
without  a  soul  to  comfort  her,  was  that  night  an 
offoring  to  these  inhuman  soldiers. 

Human  beings,  with  the  most  susceptible  hearts, 
most  tender  feelings,  and  most  delicate  frames, 
must  sqmetimei  suiter  long  and  bitterly,  befbre 
the  heart-strings  of  mercy  break.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  was  notwithstanding  preserved  from 
this.  TVo  days  afterwards,  as  the  British  itfiiiy 
marched  forward,  she  was  found  a  corpse,  and 
buried  with  her  brother. 

The  unfortunate  motbor  applied  to  the  Eoglisb 
officers  for  justice,  and  Frederick  was  broMoght 
forth  to  be  examined.  I  talked  with  one  who 
was  a  witness  of  the  whole  examination.  Mur- 
der, robbery  and  rape  were  proven  i^rainst  him. 
But  when  the  defendant  related  the  history  of  his 
Hfe,  she  heard  him  with  despair  to  the  end,  and 
then  fell,  with  terrible  convulsions,  from  her  seat 
She  had  recognised  him;  he  was  her  first  born, 
her  oldest  son;  the  fruit  of  a  forbidden  intercourse 
with  the  man  she  had  afterwards  married,  and 
made  the  father  of  her  children,  whom  the  el- 
dest, banished  son  precipitated,  bkiody  and  dis- 
honoured, into  the  grave. 

In  this  manner,  at  last«  the  curse  of  the  crime 
fell  upon  the  accuser— Fredrick  was  execoled. 
— and  the  distressed  mother  died  in  the  despera-' 
tion  of  an  awakened  conscience,  in  a  frantic  con- 
vulsion. 

I  was  well  acquainted,  for  many  years,  with 
the  place  at  SchuyUdlL  The  spot  where  thev 
are  all  buried,  used  to  be  pointed  out,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  road  leading  to  Darby. 


Philosophtcal  Analysis  of  Dakctko.^ 
Sir,  said  Mr.  J,  I  have  examined  this  matter  with 
some  diligence,  but  I  really  scarcely  know  what 
to  say.  Almost  any  other  theme  wouU  have 
furnished  me  with  something  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion,  but  what  can  one  say  on  this  ?  After 
all  my  labor,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter seems  tome  to  be  only  this.  A  party  of  ladies  \ 
and  gentlemen  (who  elsewhere  pass  Tor  intel- 
ligent and  rational  beings)  assemble  at  the  ball 
room.  Soon  they  array  themselves  in  opposing 
hnes.  Presently,  a  young  lady  jumps  up  from 
the  floor,  shakes  one  foot  and  comes  down  again» 
Again  she  springs  up  and  the  other  foot  ((uivera* 
l^en  she  turns  round  in  her  place,  springs  op 
and  shakes  both  her  feet.  Her  intelligent  part- 
ner opposite,  performs  the  same  operations. — 
Then  both  rush  forward,  and  seize  each  others 
hand,  jump  up  again,  shake  their  feet,  turn  round, 
return  to  their  places  jump  up  again,  then  shake 
their  feet  and  stand  still.  The  next  ladv  and 
gentleman  veiy  rationally  and  soberly  foUow 
Uie  example  just  set  them,  jumping,  shaking  and 
turning,  and  so  on  to  the  €<id.  And  all  forao 
other  reason,  that  I  can  perceive,  than  becaoee 
black  cufiee  sits  in  the  comer  y<Nider,  drawing 
a  horse  hair  across  a  catgut 
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PAPBIt-MAKIirG. 

After  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced,  it  was 
a  natural  suggestion,  w&t  substance  should  be 
inrented  to  write  upon.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
birch  tree  presented  itself  as  the  naost  coove- 
nieot  natural  resource.  This  bark  was  for  a 
leDg  time  used,  and  cut  into  round  or  square  pie- 
cesj  and  afterwards  strung  upon  a  string,  in 
their  proper  consecutire  oitler,  which  forooed  a 
volume  or  a  book.  After  this,  plates  of  lead  and 
steel  were  made  use  of,  on  which  they  wrote 
with  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  Egyptians  invented  a  substance  called 
jPopyruf ,  wpom  which  our  word  paper  is  deri- 
Ted.  Thie  papsrms  was  a  reed  wnich  grew  on 
the  banks  or  tne  Nile.  The  manufactory  of  pa- 
per was  performed  by  taking  off  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  this  reed,  which  was  thick,  coarse,  and 
unfit  for  use,  then  carefully  separating  the  inter- 
imI  membrane,  with  the  point  of  akmfeor  nee- 
dle. These  membranes  were  spread  parallel  to 
each  other  on  a  table,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  a  sheet;  a  second  course  or  layer,  was 
thrown  over  these,  the  whole  was  then  shower- 
ed with  water,  and  pressed  between  twopolished 
surfaces.  After  drying,  the  mass  was  found  to 
present  a  smooth  and  uniform  sheet  Tliis  was 
the  principal  substance  on  which  men  wrote,  for 
a  long  senes  of  years. 

Pan^hment  was  next  invented,  which  was  con- 
sidered far  superior  to  all  other  substances  be- 
Jfore  that  of  paper  was  discovered.  It  was  made 
then  as  itis  now,  from  the  dressed  skins  of  calves. 
Manv  thousand  volumes  have  been  written  on 
parchment.  Paper  was  discovered  in  the  East 
Indies  and  some  other  places,  sometime  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  made  wholly  of 
silk  rags.  Paper  made  from  cotton  and  linen, 
was  not  manufactured -till  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  was  made  m  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1690,  that  writing  or  printing  paper  was  made  in 
England. 

Wc  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  paper  and 
printing  that  they  have  became  as  familiar  as 
iKHisehold  words,  and  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
them,  little  thinking  of  the  dissLdvantages  under 
which  we  should  labor,  had  we  never  realized 
their  worth.  Without  these  there  would  be  no 
eflectual  means  of  correspondence  between  in- 
4iWdaa]s  or  nations — no  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  events  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Sod  no  means  of  obtaining  useful  knowl- 
.^dge.  Arts  would  not  flourish,  ignoranqfwould 
prcivail,  and  the  world  would  very  soon  aegene- 
rate  into  a  scene  of  thick  palpable  okrkness. 
!rheanan  of  business  would  of  necessity  confine 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,  and  the  fond  lover 
m^t  ,v^t  his  sighs  to  himself,  nor  solace  his 
'loneliness,,  by  the  hope  of  communicating  his  feel- 
ings to  his  beloved  mistress. 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  TIGER. 

We  find  the  subjoined  account  of  a  most  ex* 
traorduKaxy  adventure  that  occurred  some  time 
since  at  a  Tiser  hunt,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Bengal  Hurmru  newspaper,  taken  from  the 
journal  of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  British 
jSast  India  Company: —   - 

^On  the  inarch  of  detachment  fh>m  Loaton 
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to  Bulrompore,  to  join  Greneral  Wood,  we  arrived 
at  our  first  ground  of  encampment,  about  eifht  A. 
M.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Zumeendar  of 
the  village  came  to  us  to  complain,  that  a  Tiger 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  that  vicinity,  and 
committed  daily  ravages  amongst  the  catUe ;  he 
had  also  killed  several  villagers,  and  had  that 
morning  wounded  the  son  of  the  Zumeendar. 
On  this  information,  Lieut  Colnett,  Captain 
Robertson,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  mounted  their  ele- 
phants, and  proceeded  to  dislodge  the  animal. 
They  soon  discovered  the  object  of  their  search; 
Lieut  Colnett's  elephant  being  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, was  attacked  by  him;  the  other  etephants 
tumea  round  and  ran  off  a  short  distance. 
The  tiger  had  sprung  upon  the  ihouULers  of 
Lieut  Cotnett's  Elephant,  who  in  that  situation 
fired  at  him^  and  he  fell.  Conceiving  him  to  be 
disabled,  Lieut.  C.  descended  from  the  Ele- 
phant, for  the  purpose  of  despatching  him  with 
his  pistols,  but  in  alighting,  he  came  m  contact 
with  the  tiger,  which  had  ^y  crouched  for  a  sec- 
ond spring,  and  which,  having  caught  hold  of 
him  by  the  thigh,  dragged  him  some  distance, 
along  the  ground.  Having  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing one  ofa  brace  of  pistoto  firom  his  belt,  Lieut 
C.  fired  and  lodged  a  ball  \x\  the  body  of  the  ti- 
ger, when  the  beast  becoming  enraged,  shook 
him  violently  without  letting  go  his  hold,  and 
made  off  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the  jungle, 
with  his  prey.  In  the  struggle  to  free  nimseli 
from  the  clutches  of  the  animal,  Colnett  caught 
hold  ot  him  by  both  ears,and  succeeded  after  some 
time,  in  throwing  the  beast  upon  his  side,  when 
he  availed  hims^f  ofhis  momentary  release  to 
draw  forth  the  remaining  pistol,  and  clapping 
the  muzzle  to  the  breast  m  the  tyger,  shot  him 
through  the  heart  He  then  returned  to  his  Ele- 
phant, which  he  ipounted  without  assistance, 
feeling  at  the  moment  little  pain  from  his  wounds, 
of  which  he  had  received  no  fewer  than  five  and 
twenty,  between  the  knee  and  the  groin,  many  of 
them  severe.  I  understand,  he  Inis  ever  ^ince 
continued  to  suffer  from  the  consequence  of  the 
conflict,  and  that  he  has  lost  the  motion  of  tlisi 
knee,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  principal  injury. 
m  ^. 

Toleration.— ^n  Anecdoie^^*A  late  digni-  • 
tary  of  the  established  church  was  once  chaplain 
of  a  British  factory.  A  Protestant,  who  belong- 
ed to  it,  happening  to  die  at  a  village  a  few  miles 
distant,  bis  friends,  on  account  of  nis  diffisrence 
in  the  (aitb,  found  every  argument  with  the  pa- 
rish priest,  to  permit  his  interment,  of  no  weight 
The  chaplain  of  the  factory  waited  upon  him  in 
person,  and  after  mentioning  his  quahty  and  his 
business,  related  the  following  circumstance : — 
^*  When  I  was  a  curate  in  London,  I  was  in- 
terring a  corpse  on  a  Sujiday  afternoon,  and  had 
not  gone  half  through  the  ceremony,  when  a 
woman  pressed  through  the  crowd,  pulled  me 
by  the  sleeve. '  Sir,'  said  she, '  I  roust  speak  to 
you!*— *  Speak  to  me,  woman!'  said  1,  *you 
roust  stav  till  I  have  finished  the  ceremony.'— 
*'  No,  sir,^  replied  she,  '^  you  must  hear  me  imme- 
diately. Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  going 
to  buiy  a  man  who  died  of  the  small-pox  bv  the 
side  of  my  poor  husband,  who  never  had  itr  " — 
The  priest  felt  the  force  of  the  anecdote,  and  im« 
mediately  consented  to  the  iotenneo^Q  Ik: 
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INDIAN  WOMEN — FEEDING  ON  SMELLS — ^FASHION. 


Ariccdote  or  an  Indian  Woman*— After  as- 
cending the  Atahipo  for  fire  miles,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  entered  the  Rio  Temi.  Agranitic 
rock  on  the  western  bank  of  the  former  river  at- 
tracted tbeir  attention.  It  is  called  the  Piedra 
de  IsL  Guahibo  or  Piedra  de  la  Madre,  and  com- 
memorates one  of  those  acts  of  oppression  of 
which  the  Europeans  are  guilty  in  all  countries, 
whenever  thejr  come  into  contact  with  savages. 
In  1797,  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  hadled 
his  people  to  the  banks  of  Rio  Guaviare  on  a  hos- 
tile excursion.  In  an  Indian  hut  they  found  a 
Guahibo  woman,  with  three  children,  occupied 
in  preparing  cassava-flour.  She  and  her  httle 
ones  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  seized  and 
carried  away.  The  unhappy  female  repeatedly 
fled  with  her  children  from  the  village,  but  was 
always  traced  by  her  Christian  countrymen.  At 
lengtn  the  friar,  after  causing  her  to  be  severely 
beaten,  resolvea  to  separate  her  from  her  family, 
and  sent  her  up  the  Atabipo  towards  the  missions 
of  the  Rio  Negro.  Ignorant  of  the  fate  intended 
for  her,  but  judging  by  the  direction  of  the  sun 
that  her  persecutors  were  carrying  her  far  from 
her  native  country,  she  burst  her  fetters,  leaped 
from  the  boat  and  swam  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  She  landed  on  a  rock ;  but  the  president 
of  the  establishment  ordered  the  Indians  to  row 
to  the  shore  and  lay  hands  on  her.  She  was 
brought  back  in  the  evening,  stretched  upon  the 
bare  stone,  (the  Piedra  de  la  Madrej  scourged 
with  straps  of  mantee  leather,  which  are  the  or- 
dinary wnips  of  the  country,  and  then  dragged 
to  the  mission  of  Javita,  her  nands  bound  bebmd 
her  back.  It  was  tiie  rainy  season,  the  ni|[ht  was 
excessively  dark;  forests  believed  to  be  impen- 
etrable stretched  from  that  station  of  San  Fer- 
nando over  an  extent  of  86  miles,  and  the  only 
communication  between  these  places  was  by  the 
river;  yet  the  Guahibo  mother,  breaking  her 
bonds,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards, 
escaped  under  night,  and  on  the  fourth  morning 
was  seen  at  the  vulage,  hovering  around  the  hut 
wfllch  contained  her  children.  On  this  journey 
she  must  have  undergone  hardships  from  which 
Ihe  most  robust  man  would  have  shrunk;  was 
forced  to  live  upon  ants,  to  swim  numerous  streams 
/Vnd  to  make  her  way  tnrouffh  thickets  and  thorny 
lianas.  AnJ  the  reward  of  all  this  coura^  and 
devotion  was — her  removal  to  one  of  the  missions 
6{  the  Upper  Orinoco,  where,  despairing  of  ever 
seeing  her  beloved  children,  and  reftising  all  kind 
of  nourishment,  she  died  a  victim  to  the  bigotry 
and  barbarity  of  wretches  blasphemously  calling 
themselves  the  Ministers  of  k  religion  which  in- 
culcates universal  benevolence.— ^?c#earcAc*  of 
Baron  JhanboldL 

From  the  Journal  of  Health. 
Feeding  on  Smells.— The  odorous  effluvia 
emitted  from  aliments  were  considered  ancient- 
ly to  possess  nutritive  properties.  This  arose 
probably,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  well 
Imown  effects  produced  by  savory  and  disgust- 
ing odours  upon  the  appetite.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  sufficiency  of  the  matter  given  on  in  the 
form  of  effluvia,  even  admitting  mis  to  be  nutri- 
tive, can  be  absorbed  in  the  system,  to  aecount 
for  the  apparent  satiety  induced  by  the  smell  of 
certain  viands.    The  fact  can  only  be  explained 


by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nervous  system, 
impressions  upon  which,  influence  very  power- 
fully the  appetite,  as  we  see  daily  exempufied  ia 
the  operation  of  various  mental  emotions.  Th% 
very  first  perception  of  a  nauseous  or  disagree- 
able odour,  or  even  one  otherwise  agreeab)e9 
when  the  stomach  is  laboring  under  certain 
states  of  derangement,  will  frequently  quell,  in 
an  instant,  the  keenest  appetite,  or  convert  it 
into  loathing.  The  ancients  nevertheless  be- 
lieved, that  fife  might  be  sustained  for  some  time 
by  simply  smeUing  nutritious  substances.  De- 
mocritus  is  said  to  have  lived  three  dajrs  om  the 
vapour  of  hot  bread ;  and  Bacon  refers  to  a  man, 
who  supported  an  abstinence  of  several  days,  by 
inhaling  the  odour  of  a  mixture  of  aromatic  and 
alUaceous  herbs.  Two  hundred  years  ago  these 
notions  were  entertained  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  afforded  the  basis  for  i}a&  viaticum,  sug- 
gested for  travellers  proceeding  to  the  moon, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  John 
Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester.  This  learned  pre- 
late published  a  work,  in  1638,  entitled  **ThM 
ditcovery  of  a  JVeto  World,  or  a  dUcourte  tend' 
ing  to  prove  tkeremay  be  another  habUabU  world 
in  th^J^oon,  with  a  discourse  concerning  thdpro- 
baidlity  of  a  passage  thither.''  In  which  he  re- 
marks :  **  If  we  must  needs  feed  upon  something 
why  may  not  smells  nourish  us?  Plutarch  ana 
Pliny^  and  divers  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  na- 
tion in  India,  that  lived  only  upon  pleasing 
odours,  and  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  physw 
cians,  that  these  do  strangely  both  strengtnec^ 
and  repair  the  spirits." 


Fash roif.— Fashion  rules  the  world;  and  a 
most  tyrannical  mistress  she  is,— compellingpeo- 
ple  to  submit  to  the  n^t  inconvenient  thingB 
imaginable,  for  fashion's  sake. 

She  pinches  our  feet  with  tirfit  shoes,  or 
chokes  us  with  a  tight  neckerchief,  or  squeezes 
the  breath  out  of  our  body  by  tight  lacing.  She 
makes  people  sit  up  by  night,  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  oed ;  and  keeps  them  in  bed  in  the  mom« 
ing.  when  they  ought  to  be  up  and  doing.  She 
makes  it  vulgar  to  wait  upon  one's  self,  and  gen- 
teel to  five  icfle  and  useless.  She  makes  people 
visit  when  they  had  rather  stay  at  home,  eat  ^ 
when  they  are  not  hungry  and  drink  when  they 
are  not  thirsty. 

She  invades  our  pleasure  and  mterruptsour 
business. 

SHft.  compels  people  to  dress  gaily,  whether 
upoBtheir  own  property  or  that  of 'others,  whe- 
ther aj^r^able  to  the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictate 
of  pride. 

She  ruins  health,  and  produces  sickness;  de- 
stroys life  and  occasions  premature  death. 

She  makes  fools  of  parents,  invalids  of  chil- 
dren, and  servants  of  all. 

She  is  a  tormentor  of  conscience,  a  despoiler 
of  mortafity,  and  an  enemy  of  religion;  and  no 
one  can  be  her  companion  and  enjoy  either. 

She  is  a  despot  of  the  highest  grade,  full  of  io- 
trigue  and  cunning,  and  yet  husbands,  wives,  fa- 
thei«,  mothers^  sons,  daughters,  and  servants^ 
black  and  white,  have  voluntarilv  become  her 
obedient  subjects  and  slaves;  and  vie  with  one 
I  another  to  see  who  shall  be  most  obsequious* 
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From  the  American  Tnreller. 
Sharks. — All  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
Sharks  hare  a  natural  antipathy  to  them;  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at — ^for  my  own  part,  when- 
erer  I  hear  tiie  name  of  Shark,  it  causes  a  uni- 
Tersal  riiudder.  The  true  man-eater  is  of  a 
Uaish  my  color;  has  several  rows  of  sharp-point- 
ed teeut,set  indifferent  parts  of  two  enormous 
jaws,  and  wo  unto  any  tnine  that  has  life  that 
cornea  within  his  raQge ! — The  full-grown  Shark, 
ci  the  species  above-mentioned,  is  generally 
£rom  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  length;  and  his  jaws 
mre  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  roan. 
The  eye  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  but 
•harp  and  piercini  when  in  the  water,  and 
rather  dull  when  out  of  this  element.  Whenever 
I  have  observed  a  school  of  sharks  alongside  our 
vessel  in  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  I  could  have  a 
distinct  view  of  them,  which  is  very  easy,  as 
tb^r  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
reminded  me  of  so  many  foul  spirits  seeking  for 
their  prey.  Their  voracity  is  so  astonishing, 
that  they  devour  anything  thrown  overboard, 
without  any  discrimination  whatever. 

While  we  were  at  Yoree,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  several  negro  boys  were  bathing  one 
rooming  in  the  waters  of  the  beach,  when  a 
piercing  shriek  was  heard  for  a  moment  from 
ODe  of  £ero,  who  had  ventured  too  far  from  the 
abore— an  enormous  shark  had  warily  approach- 
ed hhn  before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger,  and 

.actually  bit  l^ra  in  two ! 

^  We  bad  a  man  takensick  off  Cape  Palmason 
tbe  coast,  where  the  natives  said  they  had  not 
aeeo  any  sharks  for  a  long  time,  for  they  are  so 
dexterous  in  attacking  them  even  in  their  own 
element,  (as  I  have  been  informedO  that  in  this 
particular  place  they  are  seldom  seen.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  sick  man  died,  oo  the  third 
momingafter  he  was  attacked,  or  the  yellow 
fever.  We  were  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  beach,  which  the  waters  of  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic laved;— still,  we  dared  not  venture  ashore, 
aJthough  the  sea  was  calm,  and  smooth  as  a 
mirror.  We  did  not  know  the  character  of  the 
natives,  so  we  concluded  to  bury  the  remains 
of  our  departed  seaman  ia  the  bosom  of  the 
deep. 

We  sewed  him  up  as  well  as  we  coold  in  a 
hammock,  and  after  the  usual  services  on  such 
an  occasion,  welaunched  him  firam  the  side  of  the 
Tessel  into  tne  deep  blue  ocean  J  As  soon  as  the 
waters  had  ck)sed  over  him,  and  while  the  surface 
was  still  airitated  by  the  deposite  we  had  made  of 
as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  an  exclamation  of 
horror  burst  from  the  lips  o(*all  the  cTew  simul- 
taneously, as  the  dorsal  fin  of  an  enormous  shark 
was  seen  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  vessel, 
ajid,  as  it  approached  nearer,  instantly  disap- 
peared, without  doubt  to  feast  upon  the  body  of 
our  unfortunate  seaman. — From  this  time  every 
eoe  on  board  had  such  an  inveterate  hatred  to 
^e  shark  species,  (the  captain  in  particular,) 
that  no  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape, 
which  offered  itself,  to  destroy  them.— Never 
fhall  I  forget  the  time  when  we  were  becalmed 
off  Princess  Island.  Not  a  breeze  agiti^ed  the 
surface  of  the  smooth  and  mirrored  ocean.— 
Oar  siuls,  spars  and  riggii 
reflected  in  the  bosom  of 


head  gear  m  the  ^ass  in  which  she  views  herself, 
before  going  to  a  oalL  I  never  saw  the  waier 
of  a  more  beautiful  and  deeper  blue;  probably 
owing  to  the  azure  sby.being  at  this  time  without 
a  single  cbud,  and  reflecting  its  serenity  on  the 
bosom  <^  the  ocean.  Nothing  is  more  tedious  to 
seamen  than  a  calm.  As  there  was  not  much 
to  be  done  on  board,  some  amused  themselves 
by  throwing  lines  overboard  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  fish;  others  stowed  themselves 
away  in  their  berths,  and  took  a  comfortable 
snooze.  Something  was  wantizig  to  destroy  the 
monotony,  and  this  was  soon  orored.  The  cry 
of  '^sharks !  sharks !"  was  uttered  by  one  of  the 
hands,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. Ever^  thing  was  devised  to  deslray  them; 
but  the  captain  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
promised  success — this  was  by  snooting  them. 
A  {)iece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  in  length  to  which 
a  piece  of  beef  was  attached,  was  uirown  over 
the  stem  by  one  of  tiie  men,  at  a  distance  from 
the  vessel,  and  gradually  drawn  near  enough  to 
have  a  fair  shot  It  h%d  scarcely  touched  the 
water  before  an  enormous  shark  inade  toward  it, 
and,  as  he  turned  up  to  swallow  the  dainty 
morseL  he  received  three  musket  balls  directly 
through  the  head;  and,,inthiJB  manner,  we  pre- 
sumed we  killed  several  of  their  number,  ana  for 
that  day,  at  least»wewere  not  troubled  with  any 
more  sharks!  J.  H..  C. 


Ths  Patikict  SHOPKEXPER^^In  days  of  yore, 
there  lived  in  Chester,  in  the  state  of^  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  old  gentleman  who  kept  a  dry-goods 
store^  and  was  remarkable  for  his  imperturba- 
ble disposition,  so  much  so  that  no  one  had  ever 
seen  him  out  of  temper.  This  remarkable  cha- 
racteristic having  become  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation,oneof  his  neighbors,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  wag,  bet  five  doUsurs  that  he  could  succeed  in 
rufflinff  the  habitual  placidity  of  the  stoic.  He 
accoroingly  probeeded  to  his  store,  and  asked  to 
see  some  cloths  suitable  for  a  coat.  One  piece 
was  shown  to  him,  and  then  another ;  a  third  and 
a  fourth  were  handed  from  the  shelves ;  VUs  was 
too  coarse,  Uie  other  was  too  fine;  one  was  of  too 
dark  a  color,  another  too  light ;  still,  the  old  Di- 
ogenes oontmued  placid  as  new-fmlk,  and  no 
sooner  did  his  customer  start  an  objection  to  any 
particular  piece^  than  he  was  met  Sy  some  other 
variety  being  laid  before  him,. until  the  very  last 
piece  m  the  shop  was  unfolded  to  his  view.  The 
vender  now  lost  all  hope  of  pleasing  his  &stidi- 
ous  purchaser,  when  the  latter,  affecting  to  look 
at  tne  uppermost  piece  with  satisfaction^  ex- 
claimed, **  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  hit  it  at 
last;  thu  is  the  very  thing;  I  will  take  a  cents 
worth  of  thb  pattern,"  at  the  same  time  laying 
upon  the  counter  before  him^ 


the  money  ptmup   u|juu  uj^  «>wuuuci  u«?avxc  iMui*, 

to  show  that  he  was  prompt  pay»   ^  Tou  shall 
l^ve  it,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the  merchant, 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  of  speech  and  man- 
ners ;  and  then,  laying  the  cent  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth,  and  appljong  his  ample  scissors,  he 
cut  it  fairly  round  to  the  size  of  the  money,  and 
wrapping  it  carefully  up  in  paper,  madeia  low 
»...w.w«.  ww^.»». —  bow,  thanked  him  for  his  custom,  and  hoped  that 
were  as  distincthr  be  would  call  at  his  store  when  he  wanted  any 
deep,  as  a  lady^s  |  thing  in  his  line  again. 
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Useful  Hints  to  Public  Spkakkrs. — ^It  is 
a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  sounds,  that  the 
loudest  noises  perish  almost  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  produced ,  whereas  musical  tones  will  foe 
heami  at  a  great  distance.  Thus,  if  we  approsu^h 
witiiin  a  mile  or  two  of  a  town  or  village  m  which 
a  fkir  is  h^d,  we  may  hear  very  faintly  the  cla- 
mor of  the  roultitade,  bat  most  distinctly  the  or- 
gans and  other  musical  instruments  which  are 
played  for  their  amusement.  If  a  Cremona  vio- 
fin,  a  real  Amati,  be  played  by  the  side  of  a  mod- 
em fiddler,  the  latter  will  sound  much  the  louder 
of  the  two;  but  the  sweet  brilliant  tone  of  the 
Amati  will  be  heard  at  a  distance  the  other  can- 
not reach.  Doctor  Touncr ,  on  the  authority  of 
Derham,  states,  that  at  Gibraltar  the  human 
Toice  was  heard  at  the  distance  often  miles.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  human  voice  may 
be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any 
o^er  animal.  Thus,  when  the  cottager  in  the 
woods,  or  in  an  open  plain,  wishes  to  call  her 
husband,  who  is  working  at  a  distance,  she  does 
not  shout,  but  pitches  her  voice  to  a  musical  key, 
which  she  knows  from  habit,  and  by  that  means 
reaches  his  ear.  The  loudest  roar  of  the  largest 
lion  could  not  penetrate  so/ar.  **  'niTrpftfp6?Q^. 
of  music  in  the  human  voice,"  says  the  anthlor) 
*^  is  strikingly  shown  in  .'the  cathedral  abroad. 
Here  the  mass  is  entirely  performed  in  musical 
sounds,  and  becomes  audiole  to  every  devotee, 
however  placed  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
church;  whereas,  ifthe  same  service  had  been 
read,  the  sounds  would  not  have  travelled  beyopd 
the  precincts  of  the  choir."  Those  oratora  who' 
are  neard  in  large  assemblies  most  distinctly,  and 
at  the  greatest  aistance,ariB  tbose  wbo,modulat-* 
ing  the  voice,  render  it  most  musical.  Loud 
speakers  are  seldom  heard  to  advantage. — 
Burke's  voice  is  said  to  have  been  a  sort  oflofly 
cry,  which  tended,  as  much  as  the  formality  of 
his  discourses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  send 
the  members  to  their  dinner.  Chatham's  lowest 
whisper  was  distincthr  heard,  ^  his  middle  tones 
were  sweet,  rich^  and  beautifullv  varied;"  says 
a  writer,  describing  the  orator,  ^^  when  he  raised 
his  voice  to  its  high  pitch,  the  house  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  volume  of  sound;  and  the 
eiEtct  was  awful,  except  when  he  wished  to  cheer 
and  animate;  and  then  he  had  spirit  stirring 
notes,  which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  The 
terrible,however,washis  peculiar  power.  Then 
the  house  sunk  before  him ;  still  he  was  dignified, 
and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence,  it  was  at- 
tended with  this  important  etnect,  that  it  pos- 
sessed every  one  with  a  conviction  that  there 
was  something  in  him  finer  even  than  his  words ; 
that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than  the  ora- 
tor." 

^1 

SuPEBSTiTious  Cures.— 1.  A  ring  made  of 
die  hinge  of  a  cofibi,  will  prevent  cramp-— [I  have 
hardly  ever  known  it  fail.] 

2.  A  halter  wherewith  any  one  has  been  hang- 
ed, if  tied  about  the  head,  will  cure  the  head- 
ache. [Tight  round  the  neck  is  an  infalMble 
cure.] 

'  3.  Moes  growing  on  a  human  skull,  if  dried, 
powdered,  and  taken  as  snuff,  wiU  cure  the  head- 
ache. 

4.  A  dead  man's  hand  will  dispel  wens  or 


swelled  glands— if  it  be  rubbed  nine  times  oo  the 
phice  aflucted.  [Recollect  i^ine  times,  no  other 
number  will  da] 

5.  Touch  a  dead  body — one  simple  touch,  and 
it  will  prevent  you  from  dreaming  of  it 

6.  Steal  a  piece  of  beef;  rub  warts  with  it- 
then  bury  it  or  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  do  not  look  behind  you — ^when  the  beef  rots, 
your  warts  will  decay.  [1  have  tried  this  once, 
and  never  knew  it  fail.] 

7.  A  fragment  of  a  gibbit  or  gallows,  on  which 
one  or  more  individuals  have  been  executed,  if 
worn  next  the  skin,  will  prevent  or  cure  tne 
ague.  [I  have  never  tried  this.  Ma  has,  aikd 
afthoogfa  she  travelled  through  the  low  country 
one  summer,  she  never  had  tne  ague.] 

8.  A  stone,  with  a  hole  in  it,  hung  at  the  bed's 
head,  wiU  prevent  the  nightmare.  [I  have  al- 
ways had  this  hanging  at  my  bed's  head,  suid  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  night  mare.] 

9.  If  a  tree  of  any  kind  be  rolit,  and  weakly 
children  drawn  through  it,  ana  afterwards  tl^ 
tree  l^  bound  together,  so  as  to  make  it  unite — 
as  the  tree  heals  the  child  will  acquire  strengjtii. 
[Qrptiier  Tommy  was  perfectly  cured  in  tms 

"way;]- Fif^grmia  Mueunu 

Animal  Saoacitt.— Mr.  CampbelL  Mis^ 
sionary  to  flie  South  of  Africa,  relates  tibe  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  sagacity  of  cattle  in  find- 
ing ivater  in  a  desert: — ^Tbey  were  obliged  to 
;QroB8  one  of  those  sandy  wastes,  which  are  so 
coipmon  to  the  country,  and  in  which  it  is  usual 
for  ]lnmbers  of  cattle  to  perish  by  thirst.  By 
making  as  few  short  stops  as  possible,  be  et> 
oaped  with  (be  loss  of  only  four  out  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twen^  or  diirty;  which  composed  his 
caravan.  Besides  these,  a  laiige  drove  of  sheep 
and  goats  ^owed  the  partv,  on  whidi  tiie  Hot- 
tent^  were  to  subsist.  On  one  occasion  Just 
at  break  of  day,  when  all  were  ready  to  taint 
with  thirst,  the  oxen  made  a  sudden  halt,  and 
snuffed  the  air  around,  as  if  uncertain  which 
way  to  proceed ;  while  the  sheep  and  goat% 
taught  by  instinct  or  observatioii  to  trust  to  tbe 
superior  sa^facity  of  the  oxen,  patiently  waited 
their  decision.  After  a  few  moments,  they  all 
struck  off  at  a  brisk  gallop  towards  a  small 
bushy  hill  at  some  distsmce ;  but  when  the  party 
arrived  they  found  to  their  duappointment  that 
the  pook  had  just  been  emptied.  Tlie  oxen  im- 
mediatdy  took  anew  direction,  followed  by  the 
whole  squadron,  and  soon  came  to  another  pool, 
into  which  they  plunged,  the  sheep,  goats,  Hot- 
tentots and  the  good  missionary  hunself. 

In  a  Comedy  the  plot  turns  on  Marria^  In 
Tragedy  it  turns  on  Murder.  The  whole  mtrigoe 
in  i&  one^  and  the  other,  tuma  on  this  grand 
event ;  Will  they  many  ?  Will  they  not  marry  ? 
Will  they  murder?  Will  they  not  murder? 
There  will  be  a  marriage:  there  will  be  a  mur- 
der ;  and  this  fcnrms  actlhe  first*  There  will  be 
no  marriage :  there  will  be  no  murder;  and  thia 
gives  birth  to  act  the  second.  A  new  mode  of 
marrying  and  murdermg  is  prepared  for  the 
third  act  A  new  difficulty  impedes  the  marriage 
or  the  murder,  which  the  fourth  act  discusses. 
At  last  the  marriage  or  the  murder  are  dfected 
for  tbe  benefit  of  (&  last  act— JRosieem. 
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VOKB8   OF   TAI.HA,  AlTD   OTHMRS, 

Pere  la  Chaue* 

None  of  the  picturesque  groups  of  scenery, 
wfaicb  atKrand  in  the  cemetry  of  Fere  le  Chaise, 


more  happily  combined  than  that  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Talma;  nor  can  we  better 
illastrate  our  plate  than  by  a  sli^^t  sketch  of  his 
brilliant  career. 

Francis  Joseph  Talma,  bom  at  Paris^  15tb  of 
January,  1766,  was  educated  in  that  capital,  and 
in  Londcm,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  den- 
tist. At  a  Tery  earW  period  of  his  life  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  late  majesty,  George 
ly.  by  his  performance  of  some  of  the  lighter 
French  comedies  at  the  HanoFer  Square  Rwnds; 
and  the  late  earl  of  Harcourt  is  said  to  have 
vrg^  his  being  devoted  to  the  English  stage.— 
A  more  congenial  sphere  of  action,  however, 
was  in  reserve  for  hmi. 

His  family  returning  to  France,  yoong  Tal- 
ma was  speedily  announced  in  the  character  of 
Seide,  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  His  debut  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  November,  1787,  and  was 
Btrikindy  successful.  He  now  attached  him- 
self to  the  higher  walks,  and  obtained  the  highest 
bonoors  of  the  drama,  effecting  finally  a  com- 
plete reformation  in  the  costume  of  the  French 
stage.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
he  became  sJso  a  political  partizan  of  consider- 
able zeal  and  influence,  and  ranked  among  his 
his  Mends  Mirabeau.  Uondorcet,  Claviere  and 
^Kapoleoo.  On  the  latter  becoming  Emperor, 
oar  tragedian  would  have  relinquished  the  inti- 
niacy,  but  Bonaparte  ordered  admission  to  be 
mea  to  him  every  day  at  the  Court  breakfast 
honr^  when  the  imperial  actor  is  stated  to  have 
received  lessons  from  the  professional  one. 

Takna,  continuing  passionately  attached  to 
his  art,  published  a  work  on  its  ^neral  princi- 
ples in  1825,  which,  however,  disappointed  his 
admirers.  We  find  no  other  instance  on  record 
of  his  appearance  as  an  author.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  KHlowing  year  his  health  declined :  but 
possessing  his  fine  powers  of  mind  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  be  received  and  recognized  all  his 
friends :  declared  that  the  physicians  were  ignor 
rant  of  his  disease ;  and  8trong[iy  resisted  the  im- 
portunities of  the  clergy  to  abjure  his  profession 
as  irreli^ous.  Givins  directions  for  his  funeral, 
he  exclaimed,  ^  Let  Siere  be  no  priests;  all  1 
ask  is  not  to  be  buried  too  soon."  He  died  19th 
of  October,  1826,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Protestant  in  bis  religious  sentiments.  Agree- 
ably to  his  request  no  religious  ceremony  took 
place  at  his  funeral,  but  his  colleague  Lafou  and 
the  dramatists  Jouy  and  Arnault  delivered  ora- 
tions. A  flattering  cortege  of  mourning  coaches 
and  private  carriages  attended,  with  no  fewer 
than  80,000  persons  as  spectators.  The  mauso- 
leum here  presented  to  our  readers  was  erected 
by  public  subscription. 

Inutilitt  of  Forms.— The  forms  of  good 
breeding,  says  M.  Dumont,  which  have  been  so 
properly  compared  to  the  cotton  and  other  soil 
materials  placed  between  china  vases,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broke  by  collision,  too  often 
keep  men  at  a  distance  mxn  each  other,  and 
prevent,  as  it  were,  the  contact  of  hearts. 
23 


CATHBDRAA  AT  RHBIM8. 

Rheims  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
France,  and  in  this  Cathedral  the  coronation  of 
its  kings  has  been  celebrated  for  upwards  of 
thirteen  centuries.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
Cathedral  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  is 
an  object  of  admiration  to  all  travellers.  This 
noble  structure,  of  which  our  engraving  presents 
a  very  fine  view,  is  an  immense  gothic  Tihe^ 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  or  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  order  of  architecture  in 
France.  The  grand  entrance  is  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  specimen  of  art  Charles  X. 
the  dethroned  king  of  France,  was  crowned  at 
the  Cathedral  in  May,  1825.  As  the  former 
crown  with  which  so  many  of  the  French  kings 
were  adorned,  was  destroyed  at  tbe  revolution^ 
a  new  crown  was  made  for  Charles  X.  This 
splendid  bauble  is  valued  at  eighteen  and  a  half 
million  of  francs,  or  about  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars— and  forcibly  illustrates  the  im- 
providence and  thoughtlessness  of  the  man  whose 
extravagancies  of  a  pohtical  character  finally 
deprivea  him  of  his  throne.  At  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  the  king  was  led  to  the  door  of 
his  apartment,  which  communicated  with  the 
Cathedral,  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  the  officers  or  the  household, 
and  others  having  functions  to  perform  in  the 
ceremony,  with  the  principal  chapter  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, wtto  knocked  at  the  door.  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, the  high  chamberlain,  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  '^  What  is  it  you  desire  ?*'  The  Cardinal 
answered,*'  Charles  X.  whom  God  has  given  us 
for  our  king.*'  The  doors  were  then  opened  by 
his  majesty^  porters,  and  the  two  cardinals  ap- 
proached the  king  and  saluted  him.  The  car- 
dinal presented  the  holjr  water  to  him,  and  re- 
peateo  a  prayer.  The  king  was  then  conducted 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  he  knelt  down.— 
The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  now  produced  the 
holy  phial,  drew  forth  a  globule  of  the  ointment* 
mixed  it  with  a  little  consecrated  oil,  and  after 
the  king's  garment  had  been  oDcned  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Archbishop  anointed  him  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  Buying — 
**  With  this  hallowed  oil  I  anoint  thee  kioe,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  He  was  then  anointed  on  the  stomach, 
between  the  shoulders,  on  the  right  shoulder,  on 
the  left  shoulder,  at  the  bends  and  joints  of  the 
right  arm,  and  the  same  on  the  left  arm.  The 
royal  robes  were  then  p  '  **^  ' ' 
were  said,  a  ring  placed  c 
the  sceptre  in  nis  hand;   —  ,•      ,  . 

took  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  placed  it 
above  the  kind's  head,  without  touching— the 
princes  put  their  hands  to  it  to  support  it.  Af- 
terwards he  placed  the  crown  on  thelring's  head. 
The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  being  finished, 
the  king  was  conducted  to  the  throne.  A  gene- 
ral obeSance  took  place,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people  entered  in  crowds  to  be- 
hold their  monsurc^  on  his  throne,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty— the  bells  rung,  and  the  church 
resounded  with  shouts  of  *' Long  live  the  King!" 

Leisurs.— It  is  a  sort  of  eternity  for  a  man  t» 
have  aU  his  time  to  himself. 
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BEATH  OF  THB  aiOHTBOUS — THE  GRAVE — ACROSTIC. 


Written  for  the  Casket 
^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteout,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  Hke  hit,** 

O'er  purp!od  stream,  and  radlnnt  hill, 
Each  voice  is  bushM,  each  echo  stiU; 
No  earthly  sound  is  paning  by, 
To  mar  the  sweet  tranquility ; 
Nor  yet  a  breath  of  air  to  wake 
The  sleeping  ripples  of  the  lake. 
The  tint^  of  Evening's  mellow  ray. 
Seem  holier  than  the  blaze  of  day. 
And  hill,  and  Tale,  and  placid  stream 
Reflect  them  with  as  pore  a  beam. 
The  angry  douds  that  roll'd  on  high 
Their  thunders  thro*  the  mid-day  sky 
Have  mingled  with  the  silent  air. 
Or  hang  fai  solemn  stillness  there ; 
Reflecting  like  a  sin  forgiven, 
The  blessed  radiance  of  Heaven. 

*  Tis  thus  the  holy,  heavenly  rc^ 
Death  finds  the  Christian's  tranqufl  breast. 
No  storms,  by  passion  raisid,  impart 
Their  influence  to  his  peaceful  heart« 
No  clouds  of  doubt  are  there  to  rdl. 
Their  horror  o*er  his  constant  soul 
While  *'thc  daric  spots  on  memoiy*s  waste,*^ 
UpoiM  that  remorse  and  guilt  had  traced, 
And  the  deep  night  in  silence  spread. 
O'er  ihe  cokl  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Fade  from  before  Faith's  steadfast  beam. 
And  as  the  clouds  of  parting  day, 
In  Heaven's  own  sun-beam  mek  away; 
The  mortal  waits  the  mortal's  doom, 
And  shrouds  his  senses  for  the  tomb. 
The  pulse  just  beats,  the  feeble  bieatb 
Scarce  struggles  in  the  grasp  of  death ; 
Dark  grows  the  sight,  and  deaf  the  ear. 
There  is  no  sense  or  feeling  there. 
Pleasure,  nor  grief,  nor  fear,  nor  pain. 
Can  touch  that  masii  of  clay  again. 
But  as  the  body  yields  to  death's  control. 
New  powers  inspire  th'  unconquer'd  sod, 
And  strengthen  with  increasing  swa^ 
As  all  that  chain'd  them  here  decay. 
Thus ''  o'er  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun,^ 
"*  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ran." 
And  while  sad  night  **  asserts  her  silent  leign," 
Eastward  on  mountain,  minaret  and  main-* 
Still  in  the  west  dies  flnnanient,  and  height. 
And  flood  the  oce^  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
As  there  on  gUttering  **  Idras"  yellow  isle, 
*"  The  God  of  gladness  sheds  I^  parting  smile;'^ 
So  on  the  Siruur's  eydbail  fh>m  above, 
The  God  cf  mercy  pours  redeeming  love. 
As  it  deserts  its  teneutent  of  clay. 
That  deathless  spark  of  never  ftiling  day. 
Renews  its  fires  and  flicken  into  flanke. 
Gentle  repooe  ofercomes  the  restless  frame-* 
•Etherial  foims  aroond  his  presence  tiirong , 
While  heavenly  sounds  as  of  Angelic  toof  , 
Like  distant  mosic,  fall  upon  his  ear- 
Unearthly  couvage,  conquers  mortal  foar. 
Seraphic  rise— as  all  the  spirit  seize, 
Unboittdediongiii,  and  immortal  petce> 


While  white  robed  Faith,  triumphant  from  on  high, 

Points  and  illumes  the  pathway  to  the  sky ; 

And  saving  Grace  from  her  own  world  of  bliss. 

Drops  dewy  balm  to  sooth  his  last  of  this. 

Is  such  thy  triumph  grace,  and  this  thy  sting 

O  Death—thy  victory?  terrific  king, 

What  else  betide  in  Ufo— be  mme  the  Christian's  friend. 

In  deaih-~\ike  At5,  my  latter  end. 


From  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott. 
THB  GRAVIS. 

Beneath  the  cold  and  lifeless  sod. 

Within  the  dark  and  silent  tomb. 
The  immortal  waHed  to  its  Go(t 

The  weary  mortal  finds  a  home. 
The  meek,  the  wise,  the  vain,  the  gay, 

In  the  cold  grave  must  mould'ring  lie ; 
Great  nature's  debt  we  aUmust  pay. 

For  'tis  the  lot  of  all  to  die ! 

Art  thou  a  child  ?  an  orphan  too. 

And  has  not  grieved  thy  youthful  heart. 
When  from  thy  parents  fond  and  trae. 

Thy  brother,  sister  forced  to  part? 
Art  thou  a  hosband  ?  bending  near 

The  fond  remains  of  buried  worth. 
Without  a  pang,  without  a  tear 

For  her  who  shared  thy  bliss  on  earth. 

Art  thou  a  lover  ?  and  behdd 

The  form  of  mnocenoe  so  sweet 
Upon  its  lowly  bed  so  cold, 

Within  the  grave  beneath  thy  feet' 
Will  not  thy  heart  m  anguish  move 

For  the  deported  being  there  ? 
Ah,  yes !  the  grave  of  buried  woe 

Will  mek  the  harden'd  soul  to  prayer. 

The  grave !  the  grave !  'tis  but  a  spas 

To  its  dark  manskm  from  oar  birth ; 
When  in  its  bosom  mortal  man 

Returns  unto  his  kindred  earth ; 
Whilst  the  immortal  spfarit  free. 

Is  waAed  to  the  realms  on  high, 
To  dwell  through  all  eternity 

In  bliss  besrond  the  azure  sky.  T.  W.  D. 


OKieilf  AL. 

ACROSTIC  ON  WASHOrGTOSr. 

Great  in  his  country's  cause  the  hero  stood. 
Ever  kind,  ever  brave,  illustrious  and  good ; 
Open  his  heart,  to  sympathise  with  griefs 
Ready  to  comfort  and  to  give  relief. 
Glorious  and  great !— to  all  his  aid  did  lend. 
E'en  enemies  were  forced  tocallhhn  firiendi 

When  he  beheld  his  country  was  opprest. 
And  struggh'ng  for  her  rights,  he  did  not  rest. 
Soon  was  he  fighting— more  than  brave  was  he*- 
He  fought  until  this  happy  land  was  free. 
In  every  land  his  praises  loud  prochim. 
Now  sound  obrood  his  eveflasiing  fame ; 
Great  as  his  works— so  let  the  honor  be. 
That's  paid  to  him  who  thus  our  land  did  /Vee. 
O  sound  his  name— the  praise  of  him  that's  gone, 
Now  and  forevermore,  the  iilnstxiottt  WAsmn otor. 

SI.  C  J« 
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From  the  Saturday  Bvcaing  PoM. 

TIEWS    OP  THE  WEST. 

TismrBSSEflu 

When  we  take  a  glance  at  the  vast  country  which 
IB  called  by  the  general  title  of  "Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,'* the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sudden  and  sur- 
prising changes  which  a  few  years  have  produced.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  the  discovery  was  made  of 
the  effect  of  steam  in  stemming  the  powerful  rivers 
which  have  proved  of  such  immense  importance— 
and  lo !  what  wonders  do  we  behold.  States  which 
elsewhere  would  be  kingdoms  and  empires,  rise  up  in 
succession  to  astonish  by  their  wealth  and  populauon, 
and  to  de^ht  the  moralist  by  their  exhibition  of  those 
qualities  which  render  the  social  compact  desirable, 
and  effective  for  the  general  good. 

Great  as  was  the  stride  produced  by  steam,  the  Ca- 
nal and  Rail-road  System  has  already  presented  the 
resources  of  our  great  country  in  an  entirely  new  as- 
pect. But  theb  united  effects  are  but  begun.  Let  a 
5ood  rail-road  once  get  into  full  operation,  from  the 
Ltlantic  coast  to  the  bonks  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  new 
race  for  power  will  commence  between  the  states, 
similar  to  that  which  was  produced  by  witnessing  the 
wonders  of  the  New  York  Canal  The  western  states 
will  then  be  as  near  us,  for  the  purposes  of  conanerce 
and  intercourse,  as  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  to  Philadelphia  before  a  turnpike  wascom- 
pieted.  A  thousand  miles  of  rail-road  dwindles  to  a 
nmidredof  muddy  hills  and  mountains.  Great  changes 
are  rapid  in  then*  progress  in  America,  and  we  ven. 
tnre  to  predict  that  another  as  great  era  is  soon  to 
conmience,as  that  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  steam  on  the  Mississippi  Waggoning  over  the 
mountains  bears  the  same  relation  on  land,  as  the  old 
poling  and  warping  system  on  the  water.  Nothing 
out  phjTsical  impossibiCtica  are  beyond  the  sober  hopes 
of  a  great  and  growing  people,  whose  national  wealth 
is  accuraulatinff,  and  whose  physical  resources  are 
constantly  developing  by  new  discoveries  of  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  bring  those  resources  into  play. 

In  any  general  view  of  the  great  West,  the  state  of 
Tennessee  must  be  considered  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Union.  She  has  availed  herself  of  her  seniority 
and  importance,  by  leaving  a  respectable  impress  of 
her  ^character  on  the  states  and  territories  beyond  her. 
No  state  riiared  a  prouder  part  in  the  late  war.  She 
has  ah'eady  given  a  Pr^^dent  to  the  Union.  Her 
march  since  she  has  become  a  state,  has  been  uni. 
fbrmly  patriotic  and  prosperous,  and  ahe  has  attained 
to  a  high  relative  rank  in  the  general  confederacy. 

The  medium  length  of  the  state  is  400  miles,  and 
the  breadth  150.  It  was  originally  included  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  was  separated 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  more  diversified  than  anv  other  in  the 
western  country.  The  Cumb^riand  Mountains  range 
through  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  dividing  it  into  two 
distmct  sections.  East  and  West  Tennessee.  In  East 
Teimessee  the  Alleganies  branch  out  into  a  great 
number  of  ridges,  allhavinsr  a  dip  towards  the  west. 
There  can  be  nothing  ^rand  and  imposing  in  scenery, 
nothing  striking  and  picturesque,  says  Mr.  Flint,  no- 
thing romantic  and  oelightfui  in  deep  and  sheltered 
Talteys,  through  which  wind  clear  streamy  which  is 
not  found  in  this  state.  The  mountains  and  hills  sub- 
side,  as  they  reach  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  great 
valleys  are  rich,  beyond  any  of  the  same  description 
elsewhere  in  the  western  country,  and  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivable  land  is  first  rate.  In  East 
Tennessee  the  soil  contains  an  uncommon  proportion 
of  dissolved  lime.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  state 
are  immense  banks  of  03rster  shells;  some  of  the  shells 
weigh  three  or  toor  pounds.    Beautiful  white,  gray, 


and  red  marbles  are  frequent,  while  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  gypsum,  of  the  finest  quality,  abound  iu 
East  Tennessee,  in  positions  favorable  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  beatable  waters.  Burr  mill  stones  arc 
2uarried  from  some  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
^ne  or  two  mines  of  lead  have  been  worked,  and  iron 
ore  is  no  where  more  abundant.  Salt-springs  abound, 
and  nitrous  earth  is  very  frequent  in  tne  ^'arious  salt 
petre  caves,  m  many  parts  ofthe  state. 

These  caves  are  among  the  most  astonishing  curi- 
osities— one  has  been  descended  400  tcet ;  another  has 
a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
never  been  sounded.  The  oircumstanoe  of  the  fre-  ' 
quency  of  these  subterranean  curiosities  prevents  their 
being  explored,  or  even  mentioned  to  travellers,  who 
thus  frequently  pass  them  without  knowing  it.  The 
most  remarkable  cave  in  Tennessee  has  been  traced 
tenmilee. 

The  climate  of  thi#  medial  region,  between  the 
nonhern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Union,  is 
delightful— being  a  better  temperature  than  Kentucky 
generally.  In  West  Tennessee^  great  quantities  of 
cotton  are  raised,  and  the  growing  of  that  article  is 
the  staple  of  agriculture.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
which  are  property  northern  fruits,  are  raised  abun- 
dantlv.  In  elevated  and  favorable  position,  no  part  of 
the  united  States  is  more  healthy.  Cotton,  indigo, 
com,  whiskey,  horses,  cattle,  ilouf,  gunpowder,  salt 
petre,  poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  apples,  pork,  coarse 
linen,  tobacco,  and  various  other  articles,  constitute 
the  loading  of  boats  that  course  down  the  Ctmber- 
land  and  Tennessee,  and  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  We  have  seen  enormous  and  fireauent 
droves  ofthe  finest  hogs  on  the  road  to  North  Oaro- 
Una  and  Georgia^d  this  branch  of  business  is  an 
important  one  to  Tennessee,  where  the  abundance  of 
mast  in  the  woods  makes  the  rearing  of  swine  easy. 
Cotton  of  a  certain  description  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Tennessee  cotton,  wherever  American  commerce 
has  reached.  In  sheltered  situations  figs  may  be 
raised  to  perfection.  When  good  canals  shall  connect 
the  waters  of  Tennessee  wim  those  of  Alabama,  and 
Mobile  in  particular,  the  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
will  be  shortened  to  one-third  of  its  present  distance. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  best  exhibit  the  couree  of 
the  rivers,  descriptions  of  which  are  not  likely  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers  much  mformation.  No  part  of  the 
western  country  is  belter  wlitered;  it  is  a  country  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  mountain  streams  and  beau- 
tiful valleys.  All  the  fruits  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
the  exception  of  oranges,  grow  luxuriantly  here. 

In  EeiiBt  Tennessee  considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  raising  horses  and  cattle, i^hich  are  driven  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Atlantic  States.  In  1820,  the  amount 
of  articles  manufactured  was  estimated  at  near  fivo 
millions  of  doUare;  the  principal  articles  were  iron, 
hemp,  cotton,  and  cordage. 

Murfreesborough  was,  until  recently,  the  political 
metropolis  of  the  state;  it  is  thirty-two  miles  south- 
east of  Nashville,  and  contains  not  far  from  2000  in- 
habitants.  It  is  central  to  the  two  divisions  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  deliglitful  and  thriving 
country.  Nashville  is  the  present  capitol  of  the  state, 
and  the  largest  town  in  it.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated  on  a  high  bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land river.  Steamboats  can  ordinarily  ascend  to  this 
place,  as  long  as  they  can  descend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberiand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  ia.ba8ed 
on  a  solid  rock,  from  which  the  cellara  are  blown  out 
with  gunpowder,  forming  the  finest  places  imaginable 
for  keeping  wine  and  provisions.  Scarcely  anv  town 
of  the  west  has  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides.  A 
branch  ofthe  United  States  Bank  has  be^  fixed  here  , 
and  has  greatly  frivored  the  growth  of  the  town.  A 
splmidid  hotel  adorns  one  comer  of  the  great  hollow 
square  in  the  centre  ofthe  town,  where  every  accom- 
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modation  that  the  traveller  usually  expects  in  an  At- 
lantic city,  IS  met  with.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine 
market  housp,  a  miivereity  in  high  repute,  a  number 
uf  churches,  a  lyeeum,  aod  many  nandsome  buildings. 
It  issues  four  or  five  gazette?,  and  arrangements  are 
at  this  moment  making  in  Philadelphia  to  transport 
thither  one  of  the  finest  kind  of  power  printing  presses, 
most  probably  the  first  ever  transported  over  the 
mountains.  The  citizens  of  Nashville  generally  evince 
an  encouraging  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Utera- 
ture,  science,  and  taste ;  it  has  already  produced  more 
than  one  author  of  whom  the  country  may  jnsdy  be 
proud.  Few  towns  impart  more  plearant  impressions 
of  general  hospitality  and  urbanity  to  strangers.  It  is 
>14  miles  south-west  from  Washington.  594  north- 
east from  New  Orleans,  and  937  south-west  from 
New  York. 

Knoxville,  the  chief  town  of  Ekist  Tennessee,  con- 
tains near  4O0O  inhabitants,  has  growing  manu&c- 
tures,  a  respectable  semiiiary  of  learning,  and  is  a 
pleasant  and  thriving  place.  Knoxville  CoIleEe  is  one 
of  the  oldest  seminaries  in  the  state ;  tliere  are  also 
Greenville  College,  and  a  theological  institution  at 
Marysville.  An  enumeration  of  merely  the  respecta- 
ble sized  towns  in  this  state,  wouki  occupy  more  space 
in  our  paper  than  would  comport  with  our  usual  va- 
riety. 

One  of  the  most  awful  storms  recoided  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country,  occurred  in  May.  1830,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  which  Carthage  and  Shelbyyine,  Tennessee, 
were  the  centre.  It  was  mingled  with  wind,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  Trees,  houses,  and  every  thing 
on  the  surface  were  prostrated,  five  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded,  and  property  destroyed  to 
the  amount  of  80,000  doUai^ 

Memphis  occupies  the  former  site  of  Fort  Picker- 
ing, and  stands  on  one  of  the  noblest  blu£b  of  the 
Mississipfn,  proudly  elevated  above  that  river,  and  its 
fine  opposite  bottom  lands.  A  beautiful  roiling  coun- 
txv  surrounds  it  in  the  rear,  where  resides  a  remnant 
of  the  Chickasaw  nation.  The  original  inhabitants 
were  mosdy  of  mixed  blood.  It  has  now  an  intelli- 
gent class  of  merchants,  who  find  the  position  an  im. 
portant  one  for  business,  being  the  stopping  point  for 
travellers  going  to  the  vast  regions  on  the  Arkansas, 
Washita,  and  Ked  River.  It  is  one  of  the  places  on 
the  Mississippi,  which  passing  steamboats  generally 
honor  with  the  discharge  of  their  cannon  as  they  as- 
cend, and  many  stop  to  wood  and  water,  and  take  in 
fresh  provisions. 

Mr.  Flint  asserts  that  on  some  spureof  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  called  the  Enchanted  Mountains, 
are  marked,  in  the  solid  limestone,  footsteps  of  men, 
horses,  and  other  animals,  as  fresh  as  though  recently 
made,  and  as  distinct  as  though  impressed  upon  clay 
mortar.  The  state  also  abounds  in  pctri&ctk>ns  and 
organic  remains;  near  its  southern  boundary  are 
three  trees  entirely  petrified,  and  a  nest  of  eggps  of  the 
wild  turkey  were  dug  up  in  a  state  of  petrifaction. 
Huge  bones  of  some  enormous  extinct  animal  are 
often  met  with.  Jugs,  vases,  and  idols,  of  moukled 
clay,  have  been  found  in  so  many  places  as  hardly  to 
be  deemed  curiosities.  Walls  of  faced  stone,  and  even 
walled  wells  have  been  found^  at  such  depths  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  having  been  made  by  the 
whites  of  thepresent  day,  or  the  past  generation.  Here 
as  well  as  m  Missouri  burying  grounds  have  been 
found,  in  which  the  skeletons  seem  to  haw  belonged 
to  pigmies.  The  graves  in  which  the  bodies  have  been 
deposited,  are  seldom  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length.  The  wisdom  teeth  being  de\'eloped,  ihey 
must  have  belonged  to  persons  of  mature  age.  Among 
its  other  curiosities  there  are  several  remarkable  cas- 
cades from  200  to  300  feet  high. 

Tennessee  has  already  sent  abroad  thousands  of 
her  sons,  to  people  the  states  of  Mksouri,  niinois, 


Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  the  territories  of  Aikansee 
and  Florida,  and  even  Texas  in  Mexico ;  yet  the  cen- 
sus of  1830  has  presented  her  in  the  commanding  atti- 
tude  of  numbermg  nearly  IQOfiOO  inhabitants,  I 
the  second  most  populous  western  state,  and  the  onl§ 
one  of  the  slave  states  which  has  shown  an  increase 
commensurate  with  the  free  statea  Its  legislature 
has  evinced  a  spirit  of  nranificence  and  enterprise,  in 
regard  to  literature  and  public  institutions,  highly  cre- 
ditable. It  has  recent]^  appropriated  35,000  dotlaiB 
for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiaiy,  and  150,000  doUaiB 
for  internal  improvements.  It  is  supposed  by  an  easy 
iuifirovement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Ueilston  rivers,  the  state  will  save  150,000  annually,  in 
the  transport  of  the  single  article  of  salL 

With  respect  to  pohsh  and  refinement,  ^lere  easts 
in  Tennessee  great  numbers  of  persons  whose  habits 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  couitlv  of  any 
of  the  stales ;  and  the  intercourse  we  have  had  person- 
aOy  with  many  has  left  favorable  impressions  never  to 
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This  imi>ortant  State  was  originally  apart  of 
the  Mississippi  Territofry,  1 1  has  acquired  popu- 
lation very  rapidly,  and  ahready  far  exceeds  in 
numbers,  the  state  from  which  it  was  taken,  and 
it  is  said,  that  no  part  of  the  western  country  has 
had  a  more  rapia  growth.  In  1800,  that  ptortioQ 
of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  which  is  no«r 
Alabama,  had  only  2,000  inhabitants !  In  1810.  it 
contained  10,000 ;  and  when  the  writer  of  this 
visited  it  to  attend  a  land  sale,  in  the  winter  of 
1820,  it  numbered  127,000  !  By  the  census  of 
1830,199^1  free  whites,  112,625  slaves;  total, 
311,846 !  This  rapid  increase  was  partly  owin^ 
to  the  fame  of  its  good  lands  and  superior  salubri- 
ty, its  contiguity  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
to  which,  in  its  productions  and  soil,  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance.  Emigrants  from  the  land 
of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  are  pleased  to  see 
these  trees  in  the  new  renons  to  which  they 
transplant  themselves ;  and  the  ru^  which  was 
made  to  it  by  the  (reorffians  and  Carolinians,  was 
so  great,  that  to  be  bdiered,  it  must  hare  been 
seen.  The  route  was  through  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, and  never  shall  we  forget  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  on  the  whole  line  of  the  turnpike 
road,  which  the  Indians  constructed  through 
their  country,  and  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  En- 
campments of  emigraints,  of  more  or  less  wealth, 
were  met  with  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
having  their  all  with  them,  and  big  with  hope  for 
tiie  land  of  promise.  One  family  stnfckus  parti- 
cularly. A  North  Carolinian,  hearing  **  talk" 
of  Alabam,  had  geared  up  his  shingle  cart  and 
one  horse,  and  was  wending  his  v^y  across  the 
Chatahoochy  River,  as  our  party  were  passing  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  shmgle  cart,  which 
was  so  frail,  that  a  JersejTnan  would  hardlv 
trust  it  to  carry  a  load  of  sand,  was  piled  up  with 
light  articles  of  household  goods,  and  the  lean 
horse  wended  his  weary  way  as  if  he  had  come 
from  the  land  where  pigs  hunt  in  couples,  so  as 
to  assist  each  other  when  Uiey  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  blade  of  grass !  But  the  amusing 
part  of  the  cavalcade  was  an  unique  vehiculuro, 
composed  after  the  following  fashion.  Two 
rough  shafts  were  fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
whiskey  iron-bound  hogshead,  with  pins^  so  aa 
to  allow  the  hogshead  to  revolve.    In  it  waa 
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placed  the  family  bedding,  and  a  lean  milch  covr 
acted  the  horse,  while  in  a  trough,  above  the  re- 
volving beds,  £c.,  sat  high,  d^^  and  airy,  the 
children  of  the  family ! 

The  mother  drove  the  cow— the  cask  floated 
over  the  stream— the  children  laughed,  end  the 
chickens  which  accompanied  them,  cackled  and 
crowed  in  all  the  animation  of  travellers.  So 
novel  a  mode  of  transport,  induced  us  to  take  a 
minute  snrvey.  When  all  was  happily  got  over. 
the  mother  took  a  basin  from  the  cart,  milked 
the  cow,  and  adding  some  coarse  bread,  the 
whole  group  took  a  comfortable  dinner.  We 
dare  say,  by  this  time,  the  old  folks  are  grand- 
parents, and  have  a  fine  cotton  plantation— pos- 
sibly, ere  this,  so  rapid  are  transformations  in 
America,  they  have  retraversed  the  same  road, 
m  a  coach  and  four,  (a  favorite  mode  of  travel  in 
Alabama,)  on  a  visit  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga.— 
Be  that  as  it  may, 

Alabama  has  nimished  thousands  of  such  emi- 
grants with  all  that  they  wished.  It  is  much 
more  healthy  than  the  maritime  parts  of  Caro- 
lina, and  has  a  soil  better  adapted  lo  cotton.  The 
general  shape  of  the  State  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  only  undefined  line  being  the  southern 
mie.  From  this  line  another  |>anJleloffram  is 
formed,  extending  between  Florida  and  the  State 
of  Mississippi ;  it  includes  Mobile  Bay,  and  was 
once  part  of  West  Florida,  but  necessary  to  Ala- 
bama, to  enable  her  to  communicate  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Mobile  Bay  are  the  islands 
*  X>auphin,  Maasacrc,  and  Petit  Bois.  Mobile 
Bay  IS  a  de^  and  commodious  entrance  into  the 
harbor.  The  ship  channel  is  between  Dauphin 
Island  amd  Mobile  Point  Taking  the  State  as 
a  whole^  the  northern  parts,  near  Tennessee,  are 
generally  hilly  and  precipitous.  At  the  northern 
commencement  of  tois  belt,  it  is  mountainous,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  AUegneny  hills.  The  State 
rises  by  regular  belts,  or  terraces,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  the  lower  belt  is  low,  level,  and  has 
many  swamps  and  savannahs,  the  prevailing  tim- 
ber being  pme.  The  northern  belt  is  pleasantly 
undulating.  The  central  interior  region  is  gene- 
rally waving  hills.  Tennessee  Valley,  so  called, 
though  a  deep  alluvial  countr}',  is  in  fact,  high 
table  land,  and  there  are  few  table  countncs 
which  excel  this  part  of  the  State  in  fertility, 
mildness  of  climate,  and  pleasantness  of  position. 
This  vallev  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Alaba- 
m^by  hills  of  such  lofty  and  precipitous  charac- 
tei7a8  seneraUy  to  merit  the  name  of  mountains, 
some  of  the  peaks  towering  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf. 

As  we  approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
Florida,  the  swamps  are,  for  the  most  part,  tim- 
bered with  cypress  and  gum  trees,  and  some 
pines,  while  the  uplands  nave  the  long-leafed 

eine  tree  in  abundance.  These  pine  regions 
ave  generally  a  thin  soil,  but  having  a  substra- 
tum ^clay,  contain  within  themselves  a  princi- 
ple of  fertility,  which  time  will  call  forth.  At 
present  they  bear,  without  manuring,  two  or 
three  crops  of  maize,  and  one  ortwo  of  small 
cotton.  So  much  rich  land  remains,  however, 
that  they  are  little  cultivated. 

The  alluvions  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombig- 

bee,  are  wide  and  productive;  some  affirm,  that 

they  are  equal  to  those  of  Mississippi.    When 
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these  lands  came  into  market,  at  the  land  sales, 
the  rash  and  grasping  spirit  of  land  speculation, 
raised  them  to  an  inordmate  price,  which  prov- 
ed, in  many  instances,  ruinous  to  the  purchasers, 
some  of  whom  bought  at  fif^  dollars  an  acre,  at 
first  hands ! 

^  The  French  emigrants  are  sanguine  in  the  be- 
lief, that  much  of  me  land  is  suitable  for  vine- 
yards. Much  may  be  expected ,  if  success  should 
attend  the  first  experiments.  A  long  the  southern 
limits  of  the  State  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  unva- 
rying verdure  of  the  pine,  tires  by  its  uniformity. 
On  me  head  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Cone- 
cuh, the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  su- 
gar cane ;  and  here  are  seen  groves  of  orange 
trees,  whu^h  had  attractions  in  the  ejrcs  of  such 
settlers  as  we  have  described,  with  his  beds  in  a 
hogshead.  We  well  remember  the  prospect  of 
an  orange  orchard,  formed  a  prominent  item  ot 
his  expected  happiness. 

The  people  in  this  State,  have  a  general  cha- 
racter tor  order,  quietness,  a  regard  for  religioD, 
schools,  social  and  moral  institutions.  A  consi- 
derable degree  of  munificence  has  been  mani- 
fested, by  suitable  appropriations  for  schools, 
roads,  bridges,  oanab,  and  other  works,  of  pub- 
lic utility.  An  appropriation  of  five  per  cent,  of 
tiie  nett  procee<&  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the 
State^  has  been  made  for  these  objects.  A  rail- 
road IS  now  probably  completed,  to  pass  the  ^ob- 
structions or  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  the  River 
Tennessee.  Gen.  Jackson's  military  road  runs 
almost  in  a  right  line,  330  miles.  If  fully  com- 
pleted and  kept  in  repair,  it  would  be  of  the 
the  greatest  national  utility.  Several  canals  are 
in  contemplation,  and  when  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nal improvement  is  once  fully  awakened,  no 
state  will  benefit  more  by  it  than  Alabama. 
There  are  many  opulent  planters  with  large 
numbers  of  slaves,  and  they  possess  the  charac- 
teristic hospitality  of  the  southerners.  We  shall 
long  remember  seeing,  not  far  from  HuntsviUe, 
a  superb  yellow  gilt  coach,  belonging  to  a  dwel- 
ler in  a  log  cabin.  He  drove  the  coach  to  the 
north  every  year,  expending  his  cotton  crop,  and 
returning  to  bis  cabin  to  raise  another,  to  be 
similariy  diposed  of  in  a  Uttie  harmless  ostenta- 
tion. 

Alabama  has  three  or  four  good  colleges.  That 
at  Tuscaloosa,  is  amply  endowed ;  has  a  respect- 
able library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  in 
point  of  professorships  and  other  appmntments, 
IS  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  most  respectable 
institutions  of  the  kind. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  climate 
is  considered  favorable  to  health  compared  to  the 
southern  country  generally,  in  the  same  paral- 
lels. There  can  barely  be  said  to  be  such  a  sea- 
son as  winter— the  middle  classes  are  nearly  un- 
provided for  cold  ;  and  a  man  is  known  to  como 
m>in  ^*  the  north,"  if  he  shuts  a  door  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.  The  summers,  nevertheless, 
are  not  sensibly  warmer  than  they  are  many  de- 
grees more  to  the  north,  though  the  duration  of 
tiie  summer  heats  is  debiUtating,  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  oppressive.  Towards  Tennes- 
see still  water  sometimes  freezes,  but  in  the 
southern  parts  snow  and  ice  are  rarities,  and  the 
cattie  lequire  no  shelter  in  winter.  Com  is 
planted  early  in  March;  peas  are  in  pod  in  the 
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middle  of  April,  and  on  table  by  this  time. — 
Strawberries  are  ripe  while  our  citizens  are  out 
Maying,  and  by  the  end  of  June,  roasting  com 
is  abundant. 

Cotton  is  the  g[reat  staple,  and  the  growing  of 
this  article,  has  increased  in  even  a  greater  ra- 
tio than  the  ratio  of  population.  Alabama  cot- 
ton takes  a  high  rank  in  every  market.  The 
county  in  which  Hunttville  is  .situated,  aston- 
ished every  body  by  the  quantity  of  cotton  it 
turned  out,  the  first  few  years  it  was  under  cul- 
tivation. Fortunes  were  rapidly  realized,  and 
the  popular  coach  and  four,  journeying  north- 
warn,  told  a  tale,  which  was  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood ,  and  induced  emigration.  Sugar,  rice  and 
tobacco,  are  also  cultivated.  Many  cf  the  in- 
habitants round  Mobile  are  shepherds,  and  have 
droves  of  cattle,  numbering  from  500  to  1,000.— 
Swine  are  easily  raised.  The  small  breed  of  In- 
dian horses  are  ugly,  but  hardv  and  strong,  and 
are  better  for  service  than  the  nandsome  breeds. 
One,  employed  by  our  party  to  transport  our  bag- 
gage, uniformly  battled  with  the  others  we  rode, 
when  opportunity  presented,  always  coming  off 
victor.  He  followed  like  a  spaniel,  but  occa- 
sionally gave  great  trouble  when  he  had  been 
in  good  quarters  at  night,  by  turning  short  round, 
after  a  fe#  miles  absence,  to  return  for  another 
meal,  and  in  the  chase,  a  racehorse  in  company, 
was  generally  distanced.  The  price  of  a  good 
tackie,  as  they  are  called,  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
dollars ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
they  might  be  introduced  here  as  ladies'  horses, 
forponey  phaetons,  &c.,  to  advantage. 

The  country  trade  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  is  to  Mobile,  Blakely,  and  Pensacola,  to 
which  descehd  the  great  crops  of  cotton,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine.for  exportation.  Mobile  has 
become  a  great  mart  for  cotton  and  trade  gene- 
rally. It  is  so  near  Havana,  that  considerable 
trade  with  that  port  is  carried  on.    Sea  vessels 

Sroceed  up  the  Alabama  Biver  a  considerable 
istance  to  load.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  send  their  produce  by  a 
vei^  circuitous  route,  down  the  Tennessee,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  where  it  arrives  at  New 
Orleans,  after  a  passage  of  1,600  miles.  At 
starting,  it  cannot  be  more  than  500  miles  frcm 
the  Giuf.  The  intelligent  inhabitants  of  this  fer- 
tile country,  are  already  turning  their  attention 
to  making  an  artificial  route  between  them  and 
and  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  River,  which  will 
unite  them  witii  the  Gulf. 

Mobile,  the  chief  town  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  Bay, 
on  an  elevated  plain,  considerably  above  the 
tide,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation.  Under  the 
Spanish  and  French  it  only  became  a  military 
post,  but  since  it  has  come  into  our  possession, 
it  has  received  a  new  impulse  of  prosperity  ;  it 
is  thronged,  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  with 
square  ngged  vessels,  taking  in  and  discharging 
freight  for  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  no 
other  port  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States 
has,  it  is  believed,  an  equal  export  trade,  being, 
after  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  the  largest 
cotton  port  of  the  Union.  It  is  greatly  enlivened 
too,  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  numerous 
fine  steamboats,  ihat  ply  on  the  great  rivers 
above ;  and  in  addition  to  the  great  number  of 


packet  schooners  that  sail  between  this  pkoe  and 
New  Orleans,  there  is  now  a  steamboat  comma- 
nication  between  the  two  cities,  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Ponchartrain.  Chiefly  destroyed  within  a 
few  years,  by  a  destructive  nre.  Mobile  has  been 
rapidly  and  handsomely  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  has 
fine  public  buildings.  Inl831,itexportea  110,000 
bags  of  cotton.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
sicKly,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  build  the  town  of  Blakely,  ten 
miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay, 
which,  it  was  supjpoeed,  would  eclipse  the  older 
rival,  but  Mobile  having  **  the  start,"  sustains  its 
pre-eminence. 

St.  Stephens  is  on  the  Tombigbee,  120  nules 
from  Mobile,  and  at  the  bead  of  schooner  navi- 
gation ;  it  is  a  considerable  town  of  stone  houses. 
Cahawba,  till  recently  the  political  metropoliB, 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cahawba  and  Alabama, 
has  a  land  office,  and  a  considerable  number  o£ 
handsome  houses.  Florida,  Claiborne,  Dam- 
fries,  Jackson,  Cofieeville,  Demopolis  and  Co- 
lumbia, are  thriving  villages. 

Tuscaloosa,  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
is  permanently  fixed  as  the  political  metropolis, 
and  is  rai^dly  increasing;  it  is  500  miles  from 
Mobile,  is  elevated,  level,  and  beautiful.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  handsome  buildings  of  Alabama 
College.  Good  stone  is  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  mineral  coal  of  the  best  quality,  aboQDds  in 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

Montgomery,  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  set-  , 
tlement,  and  a  place  of  commercial  importenoe, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Alabama,  200  miles  east  of  Motnle.  Washing- 
ton, Selma,  and  Claiborne,  and  other  towns  on 
the  same  river,  are  improving  places,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Kdleysviile  ana  Eagles- 
ville. 

Huntsville,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  is  a  hand- 
some, thriving  town,  only  15  miles  from  the  State 
line  of  Tennessee,  and  50  from  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
which  are  said  to  be  visible  on  a  clear  day.  The 
country  around  is  amazingly  fertile,  and  near  the 
town  are  splendid  brick  mansions,  where  hospi- 
tality and  elegance  predominate ;  some  of  these 
can  never  be  obliterated  from  the  writer's  me- 
mory. 

Florence  is  a  place  of  rising  importance.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  ShcMils,  and  when  the 
river  admits,  steamboats  can  come  up  for  tlie 
cotton,  &c.,  which  is  wagoned  to  it  from  jaeat 
distances.  It  has  a  great  and  increasing  i^^- 
course  with  New  Orleans.  Tuscumbia  is  fibre 
miles  from  Florence,  and  rapidly  improving^ — 
Bussellville  is  also  an  important  town.  Here  we 
must  close  our  imperfect  notice  of  Alabama, 
which  is  rapidly  taking  rank  among  her  sisters, 
as  wealthy,  populous,  &beral,and  enlightened. 

When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridicu- 
lous in  a  visage,  and  the  owner  of  it  thinks  ft  an 
object  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very  great  quality 
to  DC  exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient 
therefore  is  to  be  pleased  upon  himself. — Steele. 

Thought.— The  ever  active  and  restless 
power  of  thought,  if  not  employed  about  what 
IS  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  engender 
evil. 
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Written  ibr  the  CmkOL 
THE  WIDOW. 

By  Mrs.  Jane  B,  Locke, 
Away,  and  leaTe  me  with  my  dead— 

That  heart,  once  virtue's  shrine, 
Was  pledged  to  me  in  joy's  bright  hour— 

Away,  'tis  mine,  'tb  mine. 

And  will  ye  force  me  from  mine  own. 

And  take  away  my  dead ! 
ini  follow  where  ye  lay  him  down. 

And  pillow  there  my  head. 

ril  watch  him  through  the  weary  night, 

He  is  mineown,  my  own— 
'  Te  shall  not  tear  him  ftom  my  sight, 

1  cannot  dwdl  alone. 

The  grave— and  will  ye  place  him  there, 

For  ever  from  my  heart  ? 
Away,  ye  know  not  griePs  despair. 

Or  how  linked  spirits  part 


mSTORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  North  American  Rerieir  for  April,  con- 
tains an  article  hoided  *'  History  of  rbiladel- 
phia,"  which  we  hare  read  with  mnch  pleasure. 
It  is  a  reriew.  rather  late  to  be  snre,  of  Watson's 
Annals,  in  wnich  the  author  is  highly  oompli- 
mented  for  his  ezertions  in  rescuing  interestinff 
facts  from  obliyion.  Just  compliments  are  paid 
to  William  Penn,  and  his  friend  and  secretary 
James  Loffan.  The  following  extract  irom  the 
Reriew  wul  be  read  with  interest  :— 

When  the  author  approaches  the  subject  of 
female  dress,  he  seems  conscious  that  the  mo- 
dems may  hold  up  their  heads;  but  he  giyes 
mysterious  hints,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
understand,  by  which  he  intimates  that  our 
boasted  umplicity  is  not  unquestioned;  that 
there  are  extraragances  which  do  not  appear; 
and  that  it  might  be  found,  on  examination  m  the 
right  quarter,  tiiat  absurd  fashions  were  not 
confined  to  ancient  times.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  think  it  a  manifest  improrement,  if  they 
fellow  the  example  of  our  grave  citizens  during 
the  French  Rerolution,  who  wore  the  popular 
cockade,  but  placed  it  inside  the  hat.  Here  too 
/  he  betrays  circumstances  which  work  against 
his  cause ;  he  shows  that  our  forefathers  were 
grieyed  in  spirit  at  the  excesses  of  fashion,  and 
resorted  to  various  efforts  of  practical  waggery. 
to  discourage  the  ambition  of  tbeit*  wives  ana 
<i^ughters.  They  wasted  no  time  in  words, 
which  they  had  found  by  experience  were 
thrown  away;  they  were  men  of  action,  and 
their  jokes  were  of  a  strictly  practical  IdiMi. 

When  the  fashion  reauired  each  lady  to  have 
an  expensive  red  cloak,  they  provided  such  a 
dress  for  a  woman  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  she  made  her  appearance  in  it  at  the 
gallows,  and  the  same  act  of  justice  put  an  end 
both  to  ner  and  the  fashion.  On  another  occa- 
sion, they  were  exercised  in  nUnd  by  an  article 
in  dress  called  a  ^  trolloppee.'  What  it  was  that 
offended  them  in  this  piece  of  raiment,  we  are 
not  able  to  ascertain ;  out  they  forthwith  procur- 
ed a  dress  of  the  kind,  which  they  presented  to 
the  wife  of  Daniel  Pettitoe,  formerly  mentioned, 
who,  delighted  with  her  bravery,  made  her  ap- 


pearance in  all  i^aces,  and  put  the  fashion  to 
fli^t  with  mat  expedition.  Little  however  was 
gained  by  &ese  successes ;  it  was  but  *'  stopping 
one  hole  in  a  sieve;'  other  fashions  arose  ana 
reigned  in  their  stead.  ^  The  women  wore  caps, 
stiff  stays,  hoops  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  on 
each  sme,  high  heeled  shoes,  and  in  minr  times 
of  winter,  clogs,  gala  shoes  or  pattens.— Ancient 
ladies  have  tola  me,  that  they  often  had  their 
hair  tortured  fol*  four  hours  at  a  sitting;  some 
have  had  the  operation  performed  the  day  be- 
fore it  was  required,  then  have  slept  all  night  in 
a  sitting  posture  to  prevent  the  derangement  of 
their  frizzle  and  curls.' 

This  formidable  headwork  was  succeeded  by 
rollers,  over  which  the  hair  was  combed,  above 
the  forahead;  these  again  were  superceded  by 
cushions  and  artificial  work,  which  could  be  sent 
to  the  barber's  like  a  wig.  Once  they  wore  the 
'skimmer  hat,*  then  the  *  horse  hair  bonnet;' 
this  was  succeeded  by  various  others,  known  by 
the  names  of*  bath,'  *  muskmelon,*  *  whalebone,' 
'calash,*  and  'wagon'  bonnets,  while  the '  straw- 
bedbive'  was  generally  worn  by  old  peoples- 
One  fkct  is  worth  noticing ;  he  tdls  us  that  the 
time  was^  when  the  plainest  among  the  Friends 
wcnre  their  colored  suk  aprons,  though  now  they 
are  so  averse  to  fancy  colors.  In  time,  white 
aprons,  once  so  f^hionable,  were  disused  by  tftie 
gentry,  and  then  the  Friends  left  off  tbeir  cdor- 
ed  ones,  and  used  the  white.  It  is  amusing  to 
obs^re  with  what  tenacity  sects  cling  to  tneir 
slight  peculiarities  of  dress,  manner  or  opinions; 
it  is  said  that  the  Quaker  dress  was  onginally 
adopted,  because  it  was  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day;  but  the  fashion  changed,  and  the 
Quaker  refused  to  alter  with  it.  condemning 
himself  forever  to  a  dress,  which  has  no  conve- 
nience to  atone  for  its  want  of  beauty.  And  thus 
it  is  with  respect  to  opinions ;  the  rank  and  file 
of  every  party,  civil  and  religious,  cling  with 
desperate  faith  to  opinions,  which  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  had  he  hved,  and  kept  up  with  the 
changes  of  improvement,  would  long  ago  have 
cast  away. 

It  does  not  appear  how  our  forefathers  could, 
with  any  decent  consistency,  have  taken  um- 
brage at  the  dress  of  ladies,  when  the  fashionable 
coat  had  several  large  plaits  in  the  skirts ;  wad- 
ding like  a  coverlet,  to  keep  them  smooth,  large 
cu£,  reaching  up  to  the  elbow,  with  weights  of 
lead,  and  the  cape  low,  so  as  to  display  the  stock 
buckle  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  shirts  had 
sleeves  finely  plaited  and  hand  ruffles.  The 
breeches  were  closely  fitted  with  knee-buckles 
of  stone,  paste  or  silver.  Wigs  were  gray,  white 
or  brown ;  but  a  bbw  was  given  to  this  fashion 
after  the  return  of  Braddock's  army,  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  had  lost  their  wigs  in  the 
war,  and  its  fate  was  confirmed  by  the  bold  ac- 
tion of  the  king  of  England,  who  m  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  cast  the  inconvenient  ornament 
away.  Swords  were  generally  worn  by  men  of 
fashion.  Their  cocked  hats  and  vests  were  laced 
with  gold;  the  vest  had  great  depending  pocket 
flaps,  and  the  breeches  were  low  in  the  waist- 
band, because  suspenders  were  a  luxury  then 
unknown.  Gentlemen  carried  little  woollen 
mu£&,  called  mufltees,  in  winter.  Watches  were 
very  rare;  spectacle,  w^r^w^g^^  aged, 
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bat  ner^  by  the  ycnme.  These  bowever,  wer^ 
'  bridge  spectacles/  wnich  were  kept  ia  place 
by  nipping  the  briilffe  of  the  Dose«  One  would 
have  thought,  that  a  blade  decorated  in  this  way 
would  have  done  well  to  hold  his  peace  respect- 
ins  excesses  in  fenuda  fashion* 

We  can  hardly  comprehend  how  the  Friends, 
with  their  antipathy  to  sup^uities,  could  re- 
concile themselves  to  the  fashion  of  wigs,  on 
those  whom  nature  had  furnished  with  hair.  It 
is  true  they  were  not  unanimoos  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  wiffs  had  freat  authorities  in  their  favor. 
In  1685,  William  Penn  writes  to  his  steward,  to 
allow  the  Governor  Lloyd  to  use  his  wiffs :  and 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  a  Friend,  writes  u>  Lon- 
don  J '  I  want  for  mywiif  and  my  three  sons,  each 
a  wig— light  good  bobbs.*  An  ancient  pecuke- 
maker  advertises  'full  bottomed  wigs,  tyes, 
brigadiers,  dress  bobs,  bags,  cues,  scratches,  cot 
wigs,  and  tates  and  towers  for  ladies.'  In  1799, 
a  servant  of  the  Rev.  D.  Magill,  who  had  run 
away,  is  advertised  as  'cloMd  with  damask 
breeiches  and  vest^  a  broadcloth  coat  of  pepper 
color,  lined  and  trimmed  mth  black,  ana  black 
stockings ;'  and  another  as  having '  laving  leather 
breeches,  ^ass  buttons,  black  stockings  and  a 
wig.' 

From  this  and  several  advertisments  of  this 
kind,  it  would  seem  timt  th^  were  worn  by  all 
classes,  and  also  that  the  aristocracy  were  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  the  articles  of  their 
dress,  as  is  generally  believed.  When  the  cir- 
cumstances allnded  to  above  had  destroyed  the 
reign  of  wigs,  at  least  for  a  season,  the  peruke- 
makers  saw  nothing  but  utter  ruin  before  them; 
but  the  transition  to  absdute  simphcity  was  not 
so  sudden  as  they  apprehended;  the  hair  was 
still  to  be  dressed  by  pteiting,  queuing,  or  club- 
binff,  or  by  gathering  it  into  a  silk  bag,  adorned 
with  a  large  black  rose.  But  while  i&  hair  was 
so  affecticmately  cherished,  some  other  parts  ot 
the  system  were  cruelly  neglected.  Dentists 
were  unknown ,  and  the  only  way  of  cleaning  the 
teeth  was  rubbing  them  with  snuff  or  powdered 
chalk  upon  a  rag;  this  was  the  practice  of  the 
most  genteel ;  it  was  generally  deemed  effismin- 
ate  to  clean  them  at  all.  In  these  respects  the 
modems  certainly  have  the  advantage,  both  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  tooth  brush  and  the  absence 
of  the  preposterous  wigs,  which  are  now  hardly 
known,  except  from  the  grotesque  pictures 
which  Hoj^roi  has  preserved  for  the  admiration 
of  allcomiog  time. 

Ikdustrt.— Man  must  have  occupation,  or 
be  miserable.  Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep  and  ap- 
petite,—of  health  and  enjoyment  The  very  ne- 
cessity which  overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a 
blessing.  The  whole  world  does  not  contain  a 
briar  or  a  thorn  which  divine  mercy  could  have 
spared.  We  are  happier  with  the  sterility, 
which  we  can  overcome  by  industry,  than  we 
could  have  been  with  Bpooltaneous  plenty  and 
unbounded  profusion.  The  body  ana  the  mind 
are  improved  by  the  toil  that  fatigues  them. 
The  toil  is  a  thousand  times  rewarded  by  the 
pleasure  which  it  bestows.  Its  enjoyments  are 
peculiar.  No  wealth  can  purchase  them,  no  in- 
dolence can  taste  them.  Hiey  flow  cmly  from 
the  exertions  which  they  repay. 


Written  for  the  Casket. 

BY  MRS.  JANE  X.  LOCKK. 

^  Tes,  when  a  few  more  years  have  gone,  often 
shall  we  turn  back  and  think  of  those  who  were 
with  us  in  our  walks  and  rides,  at  the  fireside 
circle,  in  the  merry  dance,  and  at  the  *  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  souL'  Some  name,  long 
since  written,  ivill  speak  volumes  to  our  h^urts ; 
some  po^ic  page,  written  bv  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, will  tell  of  thoee  who  have  e8cs^)ed  the  iUs 
that  attend  on  existence  here,  and  have  gone  to 
a  better  world." 

Let  those  who  may,  ridicule  the  custom  of  q^ 
lectizig  a  choice  selection  of  pages,  from  various 
friends,  od  the  leavesof  an  albiun ;  let  them  pro- 
nounce it  the  mere  flummerv  of  idle  kive- 
sick  girls,  or  of  more  silly  ana  aflfected  men; 
my  album  I  would  not  part  with  for  a  shekel  of 
gold.  It  is  dear  to  me  as  the  hearts  I  cherished 
in  mv  childhood,  and  its  pages  bring  back  the 
£ulea  joys  of  other  years,  and  wrap  me  in  a  speQ 
majestic  as  the  spirit  of  past  ages ;  for  as  I  turn 
its  gilded  leaves,!  meet  the  sha&ws  thereof  thoee 
with  whom,  in  earlier  days,  I  held  sweet  coo- 
verse.  Yes,  angels  there,  before  they  threw 
their  earthly  gan>  aside,  or  seized  their  golden 
harps,  a  )fim  memorial  left.  Andas  I  read— 
**  My  bean  expands 
With  feelingt  of  strange  turouk  and  soft  pain, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were  ^ 

Flit  by  me.** 

'Tis  pleasant,  as  I  learn  their  sentiments  upon 
its  leaves  recorded,  to  mark  their  different  cim- 
racters,  and  trace  their  various  lots.  On  its 
first  page  I  notice  the  hand  writing  of  one  whose 
life  hiaLsl>een  a  mere  history  of  the  neart,  and  his 
character  a  full  volume  of  sentiment  and  fo^ 
ing.  Its  eras  have  been  periods,  not  events. 
But  he  is  fioio  too  much  the  favorite  of  m^  heart, 
and  his  destiny  too  closely  linked  with  mine,  for 
me  to  tell  what  he  was  then,  or  make  his  history 
interesting  to  the  indifierent  reader.  But  I 
would  there  were  pen  to  record,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  affection  and  truth, his  devious  course;  for,  I 
repeat  it,  mine  may  not  perform  the  task.  Yet 
a  wandering  nymph,  who  has  scarcely  bathed  ^ 

her  foot  in  Uelicon,  and  looked  upon  Parnassus 
but  in  perspective,  has,  in  poetic  vision,  given 
me  an  epitome  of  his  history,  all  that  may  be 
told,  for  a  part  is  with  the  grave's  secrets,  and 
we  may  not  call  it  up. 

**  He  could  not  find  his  place  on  earth  ;** 
He  sought  it  mid  the  city's  horn. 
There,  where  the  proad  one  stoopeth  not, 
And  where  the  mighty  lingereth ; 
There  each  one  proudly  standeth  ap, 
In  consdousness  of  his  own  place^ 
But  Uwas  noi  there;  though  the  rich  man 
There  had  his  lofty  hails,  and  bathed 
In  luzury*6  foil  drowning  tide, 
And  he  who  in  the  last  dole  pined 
Of  poverty,  and  sate  and  begged 
By  the  way-side  for  very  want 
And  wretchedness,  there  had  his  place. 
And  knew  it  there,  content  with  that. 
Bat  he  who  long  bad  sought  a  hoase^  ^^  ^  I^ 
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On  earth,  and  with  a  weary  heart 
Despairing  turned— 4t  was  not  there. 

And  then 
He  bent  him  to  the  sunny  south, 
And  mingled  with  her  merchant  men 
That  passed  along  the  crowded  mart, 
And  gazed  upon  her  ocean  waves, 
And  wandered  o*er  ftr  far  stretched  Talet, 
Then  turned  and  blest  its  mantling  streams. 
He  climbed  the  Andes*  rifted  sides. 
And  sate  beneath  her  waving  palms. 
And  earliest  sought  to  fix  him  there  ; 
Bat  there  misfortune  followed  him, 
And  sickness,  with  her  livid  eye, 
There  sought  him  out  and  laid  her  hand. 
Her  withering  hand,  upon  his  brow, 
And  made  him  feel  a  pilgrim  there. 
And  that  his  place  on  earth  was  not 
In  that  fair  sonny  land. 

Became 
And  resled  on  the  fertile  hills 
His  country  claimed,  and  sought  among 
The  **  cottage  homes**  of  her  fair  clad 
And  happy  ones,  some  little  spot 
To  seat  him  on,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Its  fragrant  flowers  bk>omed  not  for  him. 
He  wandered  far  and  wide;  seaward, 
And  t>ack  to  the  high  mountain*s  side. 
And  sought  the  upland  and  the  vale ; 
But  all  were  busy  round,  designed 
To  fill  some  mighty  orifice. 
Or  stinted  nook  in  life ;  yet  he. 
Amid  them,  stood  as  one  on  whom 
The  dew  of  heaven  fell  not,  and  seemed 
Indeed  a  wandering  thing,  '*  that  God 
Had  made  superfluously,  and  needed  not,** 
To  finish  out  lus  mighty  plans. 
Despair  came  o*er  him,  and  he  sate 
Him  down  a  wretched  harmless  thing ! 
He  could  find  his  place  on  earth. 

On  its  next  pace,  I  find  registered  the  name 
of  one  who  was  liiiked  with  me  in  childhood's 
cay  and  happy  band,  who  joined  me  at  the 
household  board,  and  sate  beneath  the  parent 
poof— my  mother's  first-bom— elder  sister  of  my 
heart !  Hers,  too,  was  a  lot  of  bitterness  and 
wo.  And  bow  much  more  of  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune do  we  see  in  life,  than  of  ioy  and  glad- 
ness. Look  waere  we  will,  and  we  find  wo 
with  its  aggregate.  And  why  is  it,  ah  why  is  it, 
in  a  worldso  decked  with  beatity  and  loveliness, 
that  has  every  thing  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants  of  man— a  world  that  has  its  Araoia  Fe- 
lix, its  overflowing  and  fertilizing  Nile,  its  sala- 
bnous  zones^  ajid  fruitful  tropics— in  such  a 
world,  why  is  it  that  man  cannot  be  happy? 
The  answer  is  plain :  the  spirit  of  man  was  fa- 
shioned for  a  wider  sphere,  a  more  exalted  state 
of  existence ;  and  it  cannot  be  at  home,  while 
pent  and  pinioned  by  mortality.  "  This  is  not 
our  rest,"  is  written  before  us  legiblv,  emphati- 
cally, prophetically  as  Belshazzar's  ^^mene" 
wherever  we  g[o.  And  still  w6  grasp  at  the 
crumbling,  perishing  atoms  of  earth,  as  though 
it  were  but  the  ec&  of  Baalam's  voice.  And 
this  is  why  there  is  so  much  of  wretchedness  on 


earth.  It  is  a  defect  of  die  heart  that  we  suffer, 
and  not  entirely  the  efiect  of  circumstances. 
Certainly  it  was  not  in  the  case  mentioned 
above.  Yet  sickness  and  sorrow  were  her  com- 
panions, playmates  of  her  early  years.  Life  was 
to  her  a  wearisome  load.  uvX  here  I  am  not 
permitted  to  vulture  into  iwirticulars.  I  pause. 
She  is  now  with  the  multitude  that  people  the 
vast  city  of  the  dead,  where  all  is  bushed  in 
deep,  unearthly,  and  unbroken  silence.  The 
ills  of  earth  pressed  all  too  heavily  upon  her  spi- 
rit, and  in  the  meridian  of  life,  she  passed  away, 
in  the  language  of  our  master  poet, 

**  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  ol  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreums.** 

But  she  has  left  a  withering  widowed  heart  be- 
hind, his  "  house  unto  him  desolate,  and  blight- 
ing orphanage  within."  Shall  I  leave  her  thus  P 
I  must— 'tis  painful— yet  1  cannot  She  was  the 
sister  who  sported  with  me  in  infiancy,  who  fro- 
licked with  me  and  sang  me  the  infant  h3rmn  in 
childhood^  and  who  cherished  me  with  sisterly 
fliffection  m  riper  jears.  But  she  has  gone  to 
that  land  ^'  where  is  hushed  the  sufferer^  sigh, 
and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest."  And  Uie 
page  engraven  with  her  own  hand,  now  "  stiffen- 
ed and  nerveless  in  the  grave,"  is  not  only  a 
touching  and  affectine  memento  of  herself,  but 
also  of  her  character,  ner  heart ;  and  more  than 
that,  it  is  in  language  chilline  as  the  gasp  of 
death  a  memento  mon  to  me.  I  turn  to  it  with 
hushed  and  hallowed  feelings,  and  pass  it  slowly 
and  solemnly,  as  1  would  me  "  city  of  silence.'' 
I  have  again,  on  another  leaf,  the  initials  of  a 
name  dear  to  me,  from  childhood  dear;  but  oh, 
what  vicissitude  was  hers,  and  how  much  she 
needed  the  encouragement  of  that  holy  promise. 
She  copied  them  with  the  poet's  finishing. 

"  It  shall  be  weli,  when  spring  is  bright, 

And  well  mid  winter's  chilling  night.** 

"  She  never  told  her  love,"  might  have  been 
engraven  on  her  tomb,  and  the  world  had  read 
her  history.  She  was  lovely  in  her  childhood,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  world  acknowledged 
her  as  a  beauty,  though  she  was  not  after  its 
model.  Instead  of  the  languishing  blue  eye, 
hers  was  of  deep  piercing  black,  and  the  deli- 
cate and  symmetrical  proportion  of  features,  the 
standard  of  beauty  to  the  multitude,  was  lost  in 
the  ill  adapted  and  ill  comporting  nose,  mouth, 
and  eyebrows ;  and  instead  of  the  rose  tints  com- 
bined with  the  lilly^  there  was  upon  her  cheek 
and  forehead  the  tinge  of  the  bnmette.  Nor 
did  she  compare  with  Circassia's  lovely  maids ; 
her  complexion  was  far  too  dark,  and  her  fea- 
tures ail  too  masculine.  But  in  her  eye  was  the 
expression  of  mind— of  thought,  deep,  powerful 
thought — and  her  features  spoke  of  nobleness  of 
soul.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  such  a  face 
can  strike  with  awe^  and  force  a  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  man 
of  sense,  than  all  the  simpering  languishing  beau- 
ties of  earth.  These  are  like  nursery  toys,  pleas- 
ing to  the  sight  and  amusing  for  an  hour,  ^  but 
which  no  sooner  become  famdiar  to  the  eye  than 
they  are  beheld  with  indifference."  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  so  strange,  that  Mary  Monkton  was 
an  aciuiowledged  Mauty."  Her  fortune  was 
small,  yet  she  was  much  admired ;  and  her  ad- 
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Burers  were  such  as  any  might  be  proud  to 
sain :  yet  «^  was  not  channed  among  tbem  all, 
^ouen  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  the  proud- 
est of  their  number.  By  his  talents  and  educa- 
tion, his  gentlemanly  address,  his  family  di^ty, 
and  his  personal  rank,  and  though  1  mention  it 
last,  it  was  not  least  with  him,  his  powerful  for- 
tune ;  he  had  gained  the  heart  of  her  father,  and 
it  availed  nothmg)  now  that  her's  was  in  a  distant 
country,  and  her  liope  giren  to  the  winds.  Her 
negatire  was  confounded  and  lost  while  her  brer 
was  urgine  his  plea,  and  h^  father's  will,  in 
common  phrase,  was  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  In  common  matters  there  was 
never  a  more  tender  or  indulgent  father;  but,  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  some  parents  seem  Co  think 
thev  have  privilege  with  the  power  to  bind  their 
children  to  matrimonial  alliances,  and  many  a 
father  has  thus  ruined  his  daughter  and  sacri- 
ficed her  to  the  grave,  with  the  gdden  locks  of 
youth  untressed  upon  ner  forehe^,and  the  girl- 
ish lustre  of  her  eve  enthrely  dimmed.  Better. 
like  Jeptha,  sacrioce  her  to  his  gods  by  eternal 
celibacy.  And  ^o  I  use  too  much  solemnity 
with  my  speech  ?  I  am  always  solemn,  however 
trivial  the  subject,  if  it  be  associated  with  *'  the 
shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave."  But  our 
heroine  had  no  plea  to  urse  against  her  father's 
will,  but  total,  sibsolute  indifference ;  for,  foolish 
girl,  she  bad  bestowed  her  affections  on  one  who 
had  given  her  nothing  in  r^um;  he  was  now 
distant,  and  ^e  could  not  reasonably  hope  he 
would  ever  return  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  or, 
eve^  less,  to  waste  a  thought  upon  her.  It  was 
therefore  no  excuse,  she  £lt  it  none  to  her  credit 
that  she  was  completely  and  wholly  another's ; 
and  it  was  therefore  buried  in  her  bosom  with 
tiie  bitterness  of  grief  her  father's  decision  had 
ocoasicoed.  I  shall  never  forget  her  bridal,— 
its  solemn  and  sepulchral  rites;  almost  every 
eye  was  dimmed  with  tears,  and  her's  were  fixed 
as  in  the  ghastliness  of  death.  She  stood  there  in 
her  robes,  sparkling  with  jewels,  like  the  angel 
of  submission;  and  her  husoand,  though  she  Imd 
frankly  told  him  he  was  not  the  choice  of  her 
heart,  bent  his  eye  upon  her,  betraying  a  love 
as  proud  as  his  who  in  days  of  chivalry  bore  off 
the  Trojan  maid;  and  when  they  knelt  before 
the  altar,  you  would  have  thought  her  a  victim 
for  immolation,  while  he  seemed  all  unconscious 
that  there  was  a  lover  between  them  higher  than 
fabled  Atlas.  Oh,  I  could  have  wept  rivers  of 
water  for  that  doomed  and  destined  one;  and 
with  less  of  bitterness  I  could  have  fashioned 
her  firave  clothes.  The  ceremony  was  scarcely 
finished,  when  a  stranger,  clad  in  travelling  garb, 
suddenhr  entered  the  room.  Mary  raised  her 
beadr-the  vow  had  passed,  though  scarcely  ar- 
ticulated, and  was  registered  by  the  recording 
angel's  pen.  It  was  Bie  first  time  she  had  ap- 
peared to  notice  aught  around  her;^  but  the 
mijghty  struggle  of  her  feelings  was  over ;  she 
raised  her  h^kd->her  countenance  in  an  instant 
became  bewildered,  her  features  changed  as 
though  the  spirits  of  despair  had  gathered  round 
to  tell  their  orgies ;  but  no  word  passed  her  lips, 
as  the  only  being  on  earth  she  adored  took  his 
position  beside  her.  What  will  not  native  pride 
and  dignity  surmount  ?  it  inspirits  and  enables 
us  to  bear  wo  and  want,  bitterness  and  wrong, 


that  else  were  overwhelming  to  the  heart  la 
a  moment  she  collected  her  scattered,  failing 
energies,  and  in  her  woman's  pride  broke  fortS 
in  language  the  most  eloquent,  tender  and  touch- 
ing, thou^  freed  from  au  effeminate  weakness, 
guarded  against  amr  expression  of  undue  fond- 
ness Or  maidenly  afiection.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  him  for  three  years,  and  well  might 
she  express  joy  on  his  retttru^  the  fond  associate 
of  her  early  years,  the  dismterestedr-O,  yes, 
disinleresUd-^frieoa  of  her  better  days,  wboee 
was  brotherly  t^idemess  and  fratenial  love. 
She  had  no  brother,  and  therefore,  whenever 
there  was  a  party  ride  or  walk,  in  the  efieminate 
use  of  the  expression, "  she  was  dependant  for  a 
beau,"  and  for  some  cause  or  other,  perhafM  the 
most  iodiflferent,  Henry  Blair  had  madft  it  his 
business  to  attend  her  on  all  these  occsisioDS. 
until  his  place  seemed  by  her  side;  and  it  haa 
indeed  become  proverbial,  through  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved,  if  he  were  seen  on  any  other 
spot,  that ''  Henry  Blair  was  not  at  home ;"  and 
many  a  repeated  pun  and  joke  grew  from  it. 
Hence  she  had  become  intimate  with  him,  and 
his  virtues  and  his  faults  became  alike  familiar 
to  her;  and  from  such  intimacy,  that  most  subtle 
and  insinuating,  of  all  woman's  adversaries, 
crept  in  upon  her  heart  and  took  the  sceptre. 
She  was  perhaps  credulous  to  a  fault,  the  com- 
mon place  flatteries  which  even  at  this  day, 
among  gentlemen,  are  far  too  unrestrained  and 
ungu^ed,  and  the  observations  of  his  attention  ^ 
current  among  their  associates,  imperceptibly 
strengthened  her  passion;  and  ere  she  was 
aware  of  it,  it  had  reached  its  full  maturity  of 

S'ant  strength,  and  the  proportions  of  him  of 
ath.  Henry  was  pleased  with  her,  and  mifi^t 
have  chosen  her  for  his  wife,  had  the  idea  of  a 
"  better  half"  ever  seriously  entered  his  mind, 
for  he  knew  she  was  worthy  of  the  best;  but  he 
was  in  no  circumstances  to  marry  at  present, 
and  might  not  be  for  years;  and  therefore  to 
think  of  it  was  as  preposterous  and  peurile  as 
his  cradle  dreams.  But  be  did  not  know  the 
true  state  of  her  feelings  at  the  time,  the  smoth- 
ered sigh,  the  half  articulated  hope  or  wish  in 
his  bdialf,  which  had,  to  any  other,  as  ofte%  as 
breathed,  revealed  the  heart,  to  him  was  but  the 
languagre  of  sisterly  affectioQ*  Tet  had  he  ^ 
known  it,  she  would  have  been  saved  thii  worse 
than  Hindoo  sacrifice,  and  the  vision  of  her 
heart  brought  into  full  reality;  for  he  would 
have  given  nis  life,  (no  matter  what  the  motive, 
whether  disinterested  friendship,  or  « tenderer 
sentiment,  more  congenial  to  humanity^  to  have 
made  her  nappy.  But  just  at  this  crisis,  circum- 
stances call^  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
tnr.  It  was  an  hour  to  try  a  maiden  heaK. 
IVlary  had  determined  on  bidding  him  a  cold, 
formal  adieu;  for  notwithstanding  ner  hopes,  no 
word  of  love  had  yet  escaped  his  lips :  her  spirit 
began  to  rise,  and  m&  felt  she  could  not  ^  stoop 
to  Eve  on  charity,  fiW  what  but  charity  is  love 
compelled."  The  moments  hastened  on,  the 
partmg  was  done,  if  not  with  indifference  on  her 

Sart,  certainly  not  with  love,  and  Blair  was  soon 
istinguished  in  a  new  and  equally  polite  and 
respectable  circle  of  companions ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  met  since  *'  that  all  withering 
hour."   HeWd^^^>^y^^p.hi.  ab- 


Bea6e,  ^t  he  poesessed  daooh,  too  tnaeh,  of  her 
heart;  and  thoagh  he  had  never  serioasly  in- 
todded  to  ask  her  hand,  yet  when  he  saw  her 
now  entirely  removed  from  his  most  distant,  se- 
cret hope^  the  rites  finished,  and  she  the  proper- 
ty of  another,  that  could  not  be  ^*8  oM,  bargained 
or  oonveyed,'*  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  lose 
his  manly  spirit,  and  bowtncr  to  the  sensibility  of 
his  nature,  he  felt  what  all  have  fdt  when  the 
most  inherent,  ftoiliar  thin^,  is  removed  oitirely 
from  OS ;  and  despite  his  manhood's  strength  and 
pride,  a  tear  stood  trembling  on  the  bearded 
cheek,  thoogh  cast  in  an  instant  from  him  with 
the  thoughts  he  spumed.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  explanation,  had  words  of  such  import 
been  at  hand-;  and  especially  tow  that  the  wnole 
affair  had  been  transacted,  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  thought  and  countenance ;  and  the  brkle- 
groom  bore  away  his  *^  doomed  bride,"  while 
some  rejoiced  and  more  bewailed  her.  1  never 
saw  her  again,  but  after  a  few  years  1  heard  she 
had  escaped  the  ills  of  earth,  and  was  laid  where 
all  the  weary  rest 

^t  me  turn  another  leaf,  and  here  I  have  the 
name  of  one  who  needs  no  varnished  tale  to  tell 
his  history,  for  already  it  is  famihar  to  the  scImh 
lar ;  age  can  repeat  it  and  childhood  lisp  it.  He 
was  indeed  a  star  whose  rising  has  been  wat<^ed 
by  many  with  deep  anxiety  and  glorious  hopes, 
and  its  influence  will  be  seen,  and  felt,  and 
hallowed,  till  every  kindred  constellation  has 
out  beside.    He  was  cradled  in  Hope; 


'ame  twined  a  garland  ibr  his  youth,  and  ceases 
not  to  wreath  his  manhood's  brow.  It  needs  but 
to  mention  his  gifted pen^^bnd  he  is  recognized— 
Columbia's  bard.  Ilis  Thanatopsis  am  Death 
of  Flowers,  convey  a  truer  record,  and  tell  the 
towering  of  his  genius  and  his  depth  of  soul,  far 
better  than  the  historian's  pen,  and  where  is  the 
man  of  mind  and  sentimtat  who  has  not  drank 
its  beauty? 

And  in  turning  a  few  leaves  more,  I  meet  a 
name  that  gives  another  occasion  for  sober 
comment.  At  the  time  it  was  registered,  be 
who  bore  it  was  a  well  educated,  talented  law 
student,  just  about  to  stand  up  for  himself  and 
act  upon  his  own  responsibility.  But  he  was 
soon  attacked  by  dyspeptia^tb&t  Hydra  that  has 
power  to  undermine  the  strongest  ccmstitution, 
and  unnerve  the  stoutest  firame.  There  is  no- 
thing that  so  bows  and  humbles  the  heart  of 
man,  that  destroys  alike  his  ambition  and  his 
enei^  as  disease ;  and  with  him  it  had  its  full 
effect ;  and  indeed,  for  a  time,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  end  to  ail  his  hopes  on  earth.  At  length 
he  was  in  a  measure  restored,  but  the  star  of  his 
prosperity  had  set  for  ever,  and  the  deity  of  ill 
presided  over  him.  There  seems  a  kind  <^  fa- 
tality attending  some  men's  life,  pursuing  them 
at  every  tunwand  chasing  them  up  at  every 
^"^t  seemed  with  him.  His  profes- 
brd  him  a  support,  and  he  was 
Tout  some  other  occupation.  He 
I  of  his  own,  and  if  he  started  any 
bogh  the  agency  or  assistance  of 
^person,  that  other  was  sure  to  fail 
[lim  to  his  fate :  or  if  he  laid  any  plan 
•  fortune,  however  fair  the  prospect, 
erne  was  half  completed,  it  was  nn- 
'  some  unforeseen  cantingency.   lo 
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tmth,  poirerty  and  misfortime  seemed  entailed 
to  him,  decreed  upon  him;  and  though  of  sound 
judgment  and  enlarged  capacities,  he  could  not 
avert  or  escape  it  He  soon,  however,  changed 
his  place  of  residence  and  passed  from  my  ac- 
quamtance.  About  five  years  after,  1  was  tra- 
velling throng  a  flonnshmg  village  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York,  and  was  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  neat  little  rural  dwelling,  of  Done 
order,  situated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  hand^; 
and  though  it  appeared  to  be  occupied,  there 
seemed  a  kind  of  melancholy  stillness  around  it 
Its  shutters  were  cksed,  and  the  woodbine  and 
the  honey  suckle  fell  untrained  across  the  thres- 
hold, or  crept  among  the  tall  grass  that  stood  in 
rank  untrodden  growth  around.  All  about  it 
had  the  appearance  of  ruin  and  desolation.  I 
felt  a  curiosity  to  know  who  might  be  the  occu- 
pant, and  on  mquiij  learned,  to  my  sur^ttise  and 
astonishment,  that  it  was  the  veiy  man  who,  ten 

J  rears  before,  had  registered  his  name  on  Uiis 
eaf  of  my  album.  Subscribing  to  that  beautiful 
sentiffi^it  of  Brainard,  which  ne  most  folly  ve- 
rified^ 

*'  Feeling  dies  not  whh  the  knife 
That  outs  at  once  and  killt ;  its  tortured  strife 
Is  with  distilled  affliction,  drop  by  drop 
Oosinfitsbittemtfs.    That  heart  is  rifs 
With  frief  and  sonow;  all  that  we  would  prop 
Or  would  be  propped  with  fidls.*^ 

I  Was  told  that  during  his  residence  in  that 
country,  his  former  ill  fortune  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters attended  him.  Tet  still  he  was  hig^y  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  all  who  knew  mm.  He 
h&d  beod  there  some  time,  when  an  intimacy, 
despite  his  evil  genius,  commenced  between 
him  and  a  young  kdy  there,  of  small  fortune,  but 
of  proud  uneage.  and  more  than  royal  dignity. 
She  was  quite  tne  belle,  and  known  as  sudi 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  she  bestowed  her  preference 
on  him,  there  were  others  who  felt  her  neglect, 
and  came  forward  with  false  claims.  That  all 
events  are  at  the  direction  of  One  whose  planar 
we  cannot  control,  is  undeniable.  But  in  the 
numerous  and  complicated  afiairs  of  earth,  there 
is  no  event  that  seems  so  directiy  ordered  by  aa 
Omnipotent  Being  who  does  not  account  for  his 
purposes,  as  that  common,  and  in  itself  consid- 
ered simple  one,  of  matrimony.  We  are  some- 
times obliged  to  fdlow  up  a  long  train  c^  cir- 
cumstances, and  trace  out  a  most  devious  course 
of  events,  to  get  at  it;  and  after,  trample  on 
broken,  bleeding  hearts,  and  tee  honor  and 
truth  vended  as  toys  for  childhood's  sport.  And 
there  have  been  instances,  we  know,  where  we 
must  wade  tlm)ugh  confiisicm  as  deep  as  that 
which  followed  up  the  efforts  of  the  infidel  Vol- 
taire and  his  coadjutors,  to  meet  tiie  event  A,t 
length,  upon  faded  hopes  and  blasted  expecta- 
tions, their  temple  of  happiness  was  erected,  it 
was  indeed  a  moment  or  joy  to  both,  especially 
to  him.  Yet,  alas !  it  was  but  a  moment,  for  he 
had  scarcdy  called  her  his  own^  ere  the  de- 
stroyer came  and  forced  her  from  his  grasp !  He 
had  now  no  hope  left.  He  followed  her  to  the 
grave,  but  returned  and  darkened  his  windows 
and  closed  his  doors,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to 
hermit  seclusion.    He  seemed  to  forget  that  as 
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ooe  of  Qodi^s  creatures,  it  was  his  duty  still  to  be 
active,  and  that  he  had  no  riffht  to  despair.  For 
three  successive  summers  &e  srass  nad  srown 
untrodden  round  his  door,  the  Sowers  hacf  stood 
in  all  their  beauty  blooming  untouched,  and 
shedding  their  petals  unobserved.  I  called  upon 
him — ^he  was  seated  in  an  antique  chair,  with  a 
huge  volume  in  his  hand,  the  portrait  likeness  of 
his  wife  hung  directly  before  him,  and  her  mi- 
niature was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  cord 
made  of  her  own  hair.  He  instantly  recognized 
me,  but  he  appeau^  like  one  startmg  from  a 
revene  that  seeitoed  his  element,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  his  being  as  the  very  atmosphere  about 
him.  In  course  of  conversation  I  alluded  to  cir- 
cumstances of  our  former  intercourse,  and  among 
other  things  to  the  page  in  my  Album,  and  re- 
marked I  had  often  looked  upon  it,  and  wonder- 
ed what  had  been  his  lot.  With  a  heavy  groan, 
he  replied,  '*  Ah,  I  did  not  then  know^  was 
writing  with  a  prophet's  pen,  or  had  engraven 
my  own  destiny."  I  found  there  was  yet  too 
much  of  the  wiUness  of  grief  upon  him  to  make 
any  further  allusion  to  former  aays,  and  after  a 
few  moments  T  rose  to  depart  He  extended  his 
hand,  observing, "  well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  I  shall 
shortly  change  my  habitation,  but  vou  will  only 
know  it  by  me  common  record,  that  registers 
alike  the  wretched  and  the  powerful  as  they  pass 
along  the  silent  halls  of  death."  I  could  make 
DO  reply,  for  my  utterance  was  choked,  and  I 
fdt  reheved  as  I  escaped  his  presence.  Poor 
human  nature!  of  what  complicated  materials  is 
it  composed,  and  by  what  a  variety  of  sentiments 
is  it  moved  I 

Were  I  thus  to  take  every  name,  and  com- 
ment upon  the  character  that  bore  it,  and  tell 
their  history,  I  should  M  a  volume,  and  weaiy 
the  reader  with  my  words :  and  I  find,  on  looking 
them  over,  that  aJimost  ail,  amid  the  splendor  of 
tiieir  noonday  sun,  and  parched  and  fainting  in 
itB  scorching  rays,  have  rested  them  beneath  the 
cooling  sha3e  cf  death,  where  sit  alike  the 
mighty  and  the  mean.  I  would  1  could  pursue 
the  subileot  further;  for  the  present,  however,  1 
must  leave  it^  yet  I  leave  many  a  tale  untold,  of 
hope  and  bhss,of  wo  and  ill,  and  ^'want  with 
wo,"  and  love^and  scorn,  and. hatred — ah,  n^my 
a  tale  of  human  nature's  weary  lot  But  my  al- 
bum—I take  it  as  the  record,  of  my  youth,  the 
register  of  its  visions  and  its  realities,  the  genii 
that  bring  up  substance  from  nothing  and  can 
people  void. 

m 

The  following  sketch  of  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Otterbum— ^  name  which^  to  this  day,  re- 
sounds along  the  '^wild  and  willowed  shores"  of 
the  Scottish  border  streams— is  full  of  spirit* — 

''This  conflict  deserves  a  momoat's  notice,  as 
iUustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  It  arose 
out  of  the  circumstance  of  Douglas  having  seiz- 
ed the  pennon  of  Percy  before  me  waUs  (?  Ber- 
wick; adding  a  defiance  to  its  master  which  he 
imagined  himself  bound  in  honor  to  accept 
Hotspur  hastily  collected  a  body  of  men;  over- 
took ms  enemy  by  a  forced  march;  and  arriving 
at  their  encampment  late  in  a  serene  evening  in 
August,  instantly  attacked  him.  As  the  battle 
continued  the  moon  rose;  and  Percy,  and  Doug- 
las, who  enjoyed  the  reputation  d  being  the  bttt 


ackers  in  their  respective  naticiii,  obstinate^ 
refused  to  be  sepsuiuted*.  Douglas^  a  man  of 
great  strength  ana  stature/ought  withabatde- 
axe,  which  ne  wielded  with  both  hands,  cutting 
a  lane  into  the  press  of  English  knights,  and,  in 
the  excitation  and  madness  of  romantic  valour, 
recklessly  despising  both  numbers  and  danger. 
Followed  only  by  a  few  of  his  men, among  whom 
was  Lundie,  his  chaplain,  a  gigantic  priest, 
clothed  in  full  armour,  he  was  at  l^t  boine  to 
the  ground  by  the  irresistible  strength  of  the  En- 
glish spears,  and  mortally  woundeid  in  the  head 
and  neck;  Lundie,  however,  who  fought  by  his 
side,  bestrode  his  dying  master,  and  cleared  a 
small  space  where  he  uiy.  At  mis  moment  he 
was  discovered  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  J.  Lindsay, 


in  my  armour,  as  my  fathers  have  done,  and  not 
in  by  bed;  but  dear  kinsman,  if  you  love  me 
raise  my  banner,  for  he  who  should  bear  it  liee 
slain  betund  me;  and,  I  beseech  you  conceal  my 
death.  There  in  a  prophecy  in  our  house  that  a 
dead  Douglas  shall  gam  a  neld,  and  would  yon 
but  fight  a  little  bnger,  it  mi^ht  happen  that  I 
should  be  the  man.'  Ajs  he  said  this  JDkmglas  ex- 
pired; and  his  heroic  injunctions  were  obeyed* 
A  mantle  was  thrown  over  the  body;  his  banner 
was  again  raised;  and  with  renewed  shouts  of 
'Doug&s!  Douglas!'  the  English  were  attacked 
with  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm,  that  compell- 
ed them  to  break  into  disorder,  and  at  last  con-  ^ 
eluded  in  a  total  route.  Hotspur  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  nearly  the  whde  chivahry  of  Northum- 
beriand  either  slain  or  taken  captive." 

Laconics. — Of  all  the  actions  of  a  man*s  life 
his  marriage  does  least  cimcem  other  people ; 
yet  of  all  actbns  of  our  life,  it  is  most  meddled 
with  by  other  people. 

To  endeavour  to  foi^  one  is  the  certain 
course  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Love  has  this 
in  common  with  scruple,  that  it  is  exasperated 
by  the  r^ections  used  to  free  us  from  it  If  it 
were  practicable,  there's  nothing  necessary  to 
weaken  our  passion,  but  never  to  mind  it 

Tou  may  depend  on  it,  he  is  a  good  man, 
whose  friends  are  all  good,  and  whose  eneimea 
have  characters  decidedly  bad. — LawUer. 

When  I  see  leaves  drc^  from  the  trees  in  the 
beginning  oi  autumn,  just  such  think  I,  is  the 
friendship  of  the  world.  While  the  sap  of  roain'- 
tenance  lasts,  my  friends  swarm  in  abundance, 
but  in  the  winter  of  my  need,  thev  leave  me  na- 
ked. He  is  a  happy  man  that  ham  a  true  friend 
at  his  need;  but  he  is  more  truly  happy  that  hath 
no  need  of  his  friends. 

It  is  customary  in  the  canton  ofWallis,  Swit- 
zerland, for  those  who  have  foondany  thing  lost; 
even  money,  to  affix  it  to  a  largefihfiifix  in  the 
ehurch  yara;  and  there  is  not  an  ntam{ile  on  re- 
cord of  an  object  })eing  taken  sn^y  except  by 
the  rightful  owner.  V 

We  ought,  in  humamty,  no  more  ^  ^ 
man  for  the  misfortune  of  the  mind, 
those  of  the  body,  when  they  are  such^ 
not  help.    Were  this  Uioroughly  c< 
should  no  more  laugh  at  one  for  hav 
cracked,  than  for  &ving  his  head  br 
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Written  fbr  the  Casket. 
Oa  «le  Death  mt  CHABUW  CASLROLX^  of 
CarroUtOB* 

Weep  oot  for  kim '  afflictioii^e  tear  drops  shecf. 
When  men  ontimely,  end  their  Pilfriroafe; 

Hot  when  the  eoal,  hath  from  its  prieon  fled 
Like  a  freed  wail>ler«  from  some  time-worn  cage. 

Slowly  he  waned,  he— scarcely  feh  decay. 

And  wkh  the  leaTea  of  Aatomn,  paa8*d  away^ 
Weei^notfbrhim! 

Weep  not  for  him !  it  was  hii  tot  to  die. 
When  nature  like  himself,  was  h&ng  (kst, 

When  storms  were  gathering  in  the  gloomy  sky, 
When  flowers  were  dying  in  the  chillinf  blast. 

A  fittmg  time,  for  onemature  in  years. 

To  qnit  forever  this  sad  vale  of  tears. 
Weep  not  for  hko! 

Weep  not  fbr  him  !  the  strong,  the  great  in  sotil ! 

Can  it  be  thought,  oblirion^s  stream  will  hide 
One  name  affixed,  to  that  immortal  scroll 

Which  the  stem  power,  of  Tyranny  de6ed  ? 
,  No !  it  will  lire  while  man  shall  worship  God ; 
While  freedom^s  valee,  by  unchained  feet  are  trod. 
Weep  not  for  him ! 

Weep  not  for  him !  be  died  by  crime  uoMtin'd, 
He  lived  till  life  had  tost  its  wonted  cfaarmo> 
He  saw  the  otgect  of  his  toils  obtained. 

His  country  mighty  both  in  art!  and  anns, 
And  then  of  earth,  and  all  its  joys  took  leare, 
'      Like  the  sun  dying  on  a  breezeless  eve. 
Weep  not  fbr  him ! 

Weep  not  fbr  hhtt!  he  quailed  not,  whea  tin  frown 
Of  dark  oppression  tried  the  human  heart. 

He  went  to  join  his  comrades  in  renown, 
Lfte  the  tone  bird,  who  see  his  mates  depart 

When  winter  threatens,  to  a  clhne  mom  blind. 

And  flies  to  meet  them  in  thai  better  land. 
Weep  not  for  Mm ! 

Weep  not  fbr  him !  your  pearbf  tributes  pay 
To  those  who  early,  find  « (fieamless  sleep; 

His  spotless  spirit,  from  its  dome  of  day 
HaUi  fled  extilting,  its  reward  to  reap 

Where  kindred  spirits  live  'mid  jojrs  untold, 

Wbete  saints  bring  mnsto,  from  rich  harps  of  goki. 
Weep  not  for  him! 

Weep  not  for  him !  he  left  a  deathless  name, 

Which  with  a  natton's  history  is  allied. 
The  lamp  of  Ufo  cast  forth  a  feeble  flame. 

Long,  long!  befbre  the  dauntless  patriot  died. 
He,  with  oo*peera  in  fame^  from  earth  have  pastfd 
Ofwhich  immortal  bond  he  was  the  last. 
Weep  not  for  hrni! 

AVON  BARD. 


The  (bOowing  incident,  natiated  in  the  Lifo  of  General 
Macomb,  recently  published,  is  an  mstanoe  of  the  manner 
in  wUch  the  most  skilfully  Ikid  planf  may  eomBlimea  work 
their  own  defeat 

**  Towards  the  ctoee  of  the  winteroriei».13,he  <Ma- 
eooib)  lOTivedthedBsigB  of  attacking  Kkflsttm,  principally 
with  the  view  of  desmqrmg  the  enemy%  vessels  of  war. 
moored  in  the  ice  of  tint  harbor.  As  some  irregularity 
bad  taken  place  akmg  the  frontier,  disturbing  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  either  border,  he  availed  himself  of^that  dr- 
cvoitanceasapreieitibr  sendinga  flagof  traoe  acro« 
24 


the  lake,  ostensibly  to  bear  a  oomplamt  against  these  ma- 
rauding pattiea.  and  the  proposal  of  an  arragement  fbr  put- 
ting  a  stop  to  eoch  grievances  in  future;  butreallvto  ascer- 
taining whether  the  ice  was  sufficiently  sound,  ond^ee 
iVom  crevices,  in  the  whole  directton  to  Kingston.  This 
mission  was  entrusted  to  Capuin  (now  Got)  Crane  of  the 
artillery*  The  fltag  was  borne  on  a  cariole,  which  entered 
the  town  unobserved;  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the 
British  General,  and  returned  without  intenruptton,  bring- 
ing the  desii^  mtelligenoe.  The  troops,  meanwhile,  were 
duly  prepared:  and  the  saitora.  under  Captain  Leonard  of 
the  navy  were  furnished  with  ladders  fbr  scaling  the  sides 
of  the  British  ships.  ,         ,     ^. 

*"  To  cover  the  design,  an  alarm  vras  cumulated  that  Sir 
George  Provost  was  about  to  attack  Sackett*s  Harbor,  and 
that  he  was  collecting  troops  at  Kingston  for  that  purpose. 
The  rrnnor,  spreading  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  reached 
the  ears  of  General  Dearborn,  at  Albany,  who  takiM  it 
for  a  real  alarm,  set  out  forthwith  in  a  aleii^  with  four 
horses,  and  reached  Sackett's  Harbor  in  48  hours.  To 
convince  the  General  that  the  whole  waa  a  mere  device  to 
deceive  the  enemy  was  impoMtble.  No— he  had  received 
credible  reports,  from  various  quarters,  of  the  meditated 
attack.  Under  this  convJctien,he  ordered  all  our  troops 
at  Plattsburg  to  hasten  to  the  socoour  of  the  threatened 
post.  The  deep  snow  prevented  their  march  on  foot,  and 
oonseouently  sleighs  were  hired  or  pressed  to  bring  on 
ChamUer^s  and  Pflce*s  brigades,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 
Instead  of  an  offadfc  the  troops  were  put  on  the  dtfmsioe. 
Thus  the  incipient  project  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  a  sore 
disappointment,  not  only  m  Maoomb,  but  the  officers  of  his 
command,  who  were  panting  for  victory,  and,  in  anagina- 
tion,  had  already  reached  promotion.** 


Most  navifaton  have  made  msntioo  of  the  extraordi- 
nary siieof  the  women  in  the  Sandwich  Isiands;  but  the 
riBurk  is  by  no  means  of  universal  application,  and  it 
sbouklbe  umited  to  the  fiunily  of  the  EvU,  inchjding 
males  and  femaW.  As  it  respects  the  latter,  their  volume 
ofbody,  does  not  arise,  as  may  be  feoemlly  oonceivea 
from  mere  fat,  as  it  is  the  case  m  Pern,  and  rartieularly 
intheptovinoaof  Arequtpa,  or  amongst  us  Europeans* 
but  from  the  enormous  siM  of  their  bones.  With  a  port- 
ly stature,  varying  fVom  six  feet  two  to  six  feet  five  inches, 
they  are  gifted  with  a  rotundity  of  ftoah  of  corresponding 


proporttons.  In  spite  of  theirtopper^xitored  complextons 
and  super^nascoline  make,  they  possess,  in  many  instan* 
ces,  very  considerable  personal  charms;  alas!  that  theif 


hands  and  feet  should  be  as  large  again  as  the  largest  I 
ever  met  with  in  Burope.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  sea 
them  on  horseback  csntering  over  the  ground;  they  sit 
astride  Uke  men,  and  wear  neither  stockings  or  other 
coverings,  but  scanty  onwsers  made  of  mulberry  stripee 
interwoven.  When  afilictod  with  corpulency,  they  grow 
to  such  a  stupendous  size,  as  to  sink  under  the  losd,  and 
in  this  state  have  no  alternative  but  to  drag  out  existence 
at**folllei^.**  This  was  particularly  observable  to  the 
case  of  the  governor's  kdy,  who  waa,  in  this  respesta 
perfect  monster.— .^(Aemnan. 


The  Mecbaioc.— Is  there  any  sitoatton  tnHy  enviable,  it 
is  that  of  an  industrious  mechanic,  who  by  his  own  unaid* 
ed  exertions,  has  estaUlahed  fbr  himself  a  respectable 
place  in  society;  who  oommendag  to  poverty  has  been 
abtoby  his  skill  and  perasfverance  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle, vanquish  every  pfq^udice,  and  build  up  for  himself 
a  reputattoo  whose  value  is  enhanced  fbr  others.  And  let 
it  be  remeoibered  that  this  situatton  ir  attainable  by  all, 
who  nave  health,  and  practical  knowtedga  ef  their  busi- 
nesBw  It  is  a  mistakea  klea  that  fertune  deato  about  bar 
faveuis  blmdly,  and  with  a  reckless  hand.  Industry  aad 
virtuous  ambittoa  ate  seldom  exerted  in  vain. 


CBiuDa0r.^In  our  early  yoQth|  whito  yet  wa  Uve  only 
among  those  vretove;  welore  vinthout  rertraiat.  and  pur 
hearueverflow  in  every  look,  word,  and  aotiDn.  Butwhea 
we  enterthewerid.  and  are  repulsed  by  siranfers,  forgot- 
ten by  friendi,  wa  grow  more  and  moietfanid  m  w^ap- 
proadieseventothoeeweto'vebest  How  d^iMl  to 
us  then  are  the  little  caresses  of  childian!  All  sinoerity, 
all  aflbction,  the?  fly  toto  our  arma;  and  then,  and  then 
oabt  we  feel  oar  firatconfideaca,  oar  first  pleapwa^ 
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THE  FIRST  BLl^Q  OF  MATRIMONY. 

The  charming  society^,  the  tender  friendship  it 
affimis.  Witbirat  a  fnend,  it  is  not  for  man  to 
be  happy.  Let  the  old  Maderia  sparkle  in  hia 
gobleU,  and  princely  dainties  smoke  upon  hii 
table,  yet  if  he  have  to  sit  down  with  him  no 
friend  of  the  lore-beaming  eye,  alas!  the  ban- 
quet is  insipid,  and  the  cottager's  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is.  is  to  be  envied. 

Let  thepelf-scraping  bachelor  drive  on  alone 
tovrards  Heaven  in  his  solitary  sulky;  Lord  help 
the  poor  inan,  and  send  him  good  speed!  But 
thafsnotmy  wayoi  traveling.  No!  give  me  a 
sociable,  with  a  dear  good  angel  by  mv  side,  the 
thrilling  touch  of  whose  sweetly  folding  arm 
may  flu$h  my  sptrite  into  rapture,  and  inspire  a 
devotion  suited  to  the  place;  that  best  devotion, 
gratitude  and  love! 

Yes,  the  sweetest  drop  in  the  eop  of  life  is  a 
friend;  but  where  on  earth  is  the  fnend  that  de- 
serves to  be  compared  witii  an  affectionate  wife! 
that  generous  creature,  who,  for  your  sake,  has 
left  father  and  mother— looks  to  you  alone  for 
kappiness-^ishes  in  your  society  to  spend  her 
cheerful  days— in  your  beloved  arms  to  draw  her 
latest  breath— and  fbndly  thinks  the  slumber  of 
the  grave  will  be  sweeter  when  lying  by  your 
side!  The  marriage  of  two  such  fbnd  hearts,  in 
one  united,  forms  a  state  of  friendship  of  sJl 
others  the  most  perfect  and  delightfuL  'Tk  mar- 
riage of  souls,  of  persoBs,  of  wishes,  and  of  in- 
terests. 

Are  vou  poor?  like  another  self  she  toils  and 
saves  the  better  of  your  fortune.  AreyousickP 
she  is  the  tenderest  of  all  nurses;  she  never 
leavea  your  bed-side;  she  sustains  your  fainting 
bead,  and  strahis  your  feverish  cheeks  to  her 
dear  and  anxious  bosom.  How  luxurious  is 
sickness  with  such  a  companion! 

Are  yon  prosperous?  It  mnltiidies  your  bless- 
ings ten  thousand  fold,  to  share  tnem  with  one  so 
bdoved.  Are  you  in  her  company?— Her  very 
presence  has  the  e^^t  of  the  sweetest  conver- 
sation, and  her  looks,  though,  silent,  convey  a 
something  to  the  heart,  of  niucb  none  but  hap- 
w  husbands  bare  any  idea.  Are  you  going 
abroad?  She  accompanies  vou  to  the  door--the 
lender  embrace— the  fond,  length^ied  kiss— the 
Ust  soul  melting  look— fn^cious  evidences  of 
love!— these  go  along  with  you — ^they  steal 
across  your  deHgfated  memory,  soothing  your 
journey— whOe  dear,  conjugal  love,  gives  a  tran- 
sport  to  every  glance  at  home,  and  sweetens 
every  nimblest^  of  vonr  glad  return.  There, 
soon  as  yonr  beiered  form  is^  seen,  die  flies  to 
meet  you.  Her  roioe  is  music— the  pressure  of 
ker  arms  is  rapture,  whfte  her  eyes,  Gfeavenls 
sweetest  messengers  of  lere!  dioclare  the  tumul- 
tuous joy  that  heaves  her  generous  bosom.  Arm 
inarmMtekBrriesyou-into  the  smiliiig  habita- 
tion where  the  fire  blazing,  and  ti^  vestment 
warm,  the  neat  apartment  and  deticious  repast, 
prepared  by  ber  eager  love,  fill  your  bosom 
invk  ajoytoo^for  utterances 

Compared  witaaHfeKke  this,  mercifbl  God! 
haw  disQODsdbte  b  the  cottiilion  of  the  old 
BacMor!  Hew  barren  of  attjof!  Solttaryand 
comfortless  at  heme,  he  strolls  ^voad  into  com^ 
pany.  Meeting  with  no  tenderness  nor  affec- 
tion to  sweekffx  company^  he  sooatirestand  witk 


a  sigh  gets  up  to  go  home  again.  Poor  mail! 
his  eyes  are  upon  toe  ground,  and  his  steps  are 
slow;  for^  alas!  home  has  no  attractions.  He 
sees  nothing  there  but  gloomy  walls  and  lone- 
some chambers.  Alone  ne  swallows  his  silent 
supper— he  crawls  to  his  bed,  and  trembling, 
coils  himself  op  in  cold  sheets,  sadly  i^roember- 
ing,  with  tomorrow's  joyless  sun  the  same  dull 
round  begins  again. 

Translated  from  an  India  manuscript. 
ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to 
happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy 
from  Heaven  understanding,  and  health:  these 
blessings  if  thou  possessest^andwouldst preserve 
to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  oo/tipttiott** 
nessy  2.nd  fly  from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the 
board,  when  her  wine  sparkleth  in  tite  cup,  when 
she  smilelh  upon  thee,  and  persuadeth  thee  to  be 
joyful  and  happy;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger* 
and  let  reason  stand  firm  on  her  guard:  For  if 
thou  hearkenest  unto  the  words  olher  adversaiv 
thou  art  deceived  and  betrayed.  The  joy  whicn 
she  promiseth  changeth  to  madness,  and  ner  en- 
ticemenb  kad  on  to  disease  and  death.  Look 
round  ber  board, cast  thine  eves  upon  her  guttts; 
and  observe  those  who  have  been  allured  oj  ber 
smiles,  who  have  listened  to  her  temptations. 
Are  they  not  meagre*?  are  they  not«spiritle8s  and 
sickly  ?  their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are 
fdlowed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  dejection; 
she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appetites, 
that  they  have  none  no  reush  for  her  nicest  dain* 
ties:  Her  votaries  are  became  ber  viction;  the 
just  and  natural  consequence  which  God  hatb 
ordained  in  the  oonstitatkxi  oftbii^i^fortbe 
punishment  of  those  who  abase  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she  that  with  graceful  ste|Mk  and 
with  a  lively  air  trippeth  over  yonder  plain?' 
The  rose  blusheth  on  ber  cheeks,  the  sweetness 
of  the  morning  Inreatheth  from  ber  lips;  loy,  tem- 
pered witk  inooence  and  modesty,  spaiUeth,  in 
her  eyes;  and  from  the  cheerfulness  ofher  heart 
shesingethasshewalketh.  Her  name  is  AcoMUft/ 
she  is  ttie  daughter  of  exercise^  who  begot  her 
on  temperance;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains 
that  stretch  over  the  northern  regions  of  8an 
Too  Hoe. 

They  are  brave,  active,. and  lively^  and  par- 
take of  all  the  beautiesy  and  virtues  ot  their  sis- 
ter. Vigour  stringeth  their  nerves,  strength 
dwelleth  in  their  b^ies,  and  labour  is  their  de- 
light all  the  daykvag,  their  en^byments  ex- 
cue  their  appetites,  and  the  repast  of  tkeir 
mother  refresbeth  them. 

To  cafan  but  the  passions  is  their  delight,  to 
conquer  evit  habits  their  ^17.  Tlieir  pkks- 
ures  are  moderate,  and  therefore  they  endurec 
Hieir  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  undisturb- 
ed. Their  blood  is  pure,  their  minds  are  serene, 
and  the  physican  findem  not  the  way  t»  tbeir 
habitations. 

But  safety  dwdMi  not  with  thesons  of  nen^ 
neither  is  security  found  within  their  gates. 
Behold  them  exposed  to  new  dangers  from  wi^ 
out,  while  a  traitor  within  lurketh  to  betray 
them.  Their  healthy  their  strength,  theu*  beauty 
and  actinity  have  raised  desiie  m  the  bo^om  o( 
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Lascivious  liOve.  She  standelh  in  her  bcfwer; 
she  coorteth  their  resard;  she  spreadeth  her 
temptations.  Her  limbs  are  soft  and  delicate; 
her  attire  is  loose  and  iayiting;  wantonness 
•peaketh  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  bosom  sitteth 
temptation:  She  beckoneth  with  her  fin^r,  she 
wooeth  them  with  her  looks,  and  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  her  tongue  she  endearoureth  to  deceive. 
Ah!  fly  from  her  allurements;  stop  thy  ears  to 
her  enchanting  words:  If  thou  meetest  the 
langnishing  of  her  ^es.  If  thou  hearest  the  soft- 
ness of  her  voice,  if  she  casteth  her  arms  about 
thee,  she  bindeth  thee  in  chains  fore?en  Shame 
followetb,  and  disease,  want  and  care  and  re- 
pentance. Enfeebled  by  dalliance,  with  luxurv 
pampered,  and  softened  by  sloth,  strength  shall 
forsake  thy  limbs,  and  h^th  tnj  constitution: 
Thy  dav  shall  be  lew,  and  those  inglorious;  thy 
gpeis  shall  be  many,  yet  meet  with  no  compas- 
sion. 

From  ihe  Saturday  Evening  Poet. 
THE  BIBLE. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  a 
future  state,  cannot  owe  its  origin  to  any  reason- 
ing on  the  outward  appearance  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Some  notion  of  an  undefined  power 
might  arise  from  this  source,  but  no  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  and  its  consequent  hand- 
maid, immortahly,  can  arise  from  simple  rea- 
sonings. In  fact,  the  external  results  of  every 
'  thing  around  us,  and  with  which  the  senses  come 
more  immediately  in  contact,  exhibit  decay  and 
destruction.  The  bodies  of  all  liviug  creatures, 
in  time,  become  so  entirely  changed  as  to  have 
no  resemblance  of  what  they  onee  were;  and  the 
same  reasoning  which  indicates  the  absence  of 
the  soul  at  the  death  of  the  body,  will  apply  to 
aO  other  animated  nature  as  well  as  man.  From 
whence  then  would  the  thoucht  of  immortality 
arise?  If  the  position  be  true  tnat  reason  fails  to 
produce  iU  there  must  be  an  innate  revelation 
possessed  by  all;  an  "elder  Scripture,  writ  by 
God's  own  band"  upon  the  soul  From  no  other 
source  could  the  heathen  nations  have  derived 
this  light,  since  they  were  utterly  destitute  of 
Scriptural  Revelation.  This  idea  is  not  new— 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  *'  Divinity  that  stirs  with- 
in us/'  and  the  Apostle  of  the  approving  and 
disapproving  monitor. 

But  without  the  prime  articles  of  a  soul-cheer- 
ing faith  established  by  innate  or  internal  revela- 
tion, there  still  remains  a  void.  A  God  without  a 
nMral  government  throws  us  into  the  gloom  of 
Atheism,  where  the  celestial  spark  is  smothered 
if  not  extinguished.  We  take  shelter  among 
the  wild  vagaries  of  a  vain  philosophy,  which, 
insisting  on  a  natural  cause  tor  all  things,  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that  every  thing  is  uncaus- 
fed— which  leaves  us  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
and  shuts  from  the  soul's  vision  the  last  ray  or 
that  light  beyond  the  grave,  which  the  Psalmist 
80  beautifully  describe. 

At  this  pomt  the  Bible  presents  us  with  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Supreme  Grovemor  of  the 
Universe— with  the  assurance  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body— 
and  althou^  these  truths  are  they  which  the 
miod  panted  after,  as  the  ''hart  panteth  ior  the 


water  brook"  —  yet  strange  to  tefl,  they  are 
the  very  truths  which  the  mind  is  willing  to  re- 
ject, in  this  embodied  form.  And  why?  Are  not 
all  the  moral  rules  of  the  Bible  calculated  for 
the  happiness-  of  man  in  this  life— no  one  can 
deny  it.  Are  not  the  ten  commandments  such 
as  every  man  would  wish  his  neighbour  to  obey? 
Most  certainly  they  are— there  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent being  on  earth  that  would  not  deprecate 
the  breach  of  the  least  of  them  toward  himself. 
^The  idea  of  Supreme  Governor,  becomes  now 
perfectly  intelligible,  when  we  see  a  moral^  gov- 
ernment nroduciog  the  happiness  of  roan  and 
worthy  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  its  authors. 
We  see  further,  the  prospect  cmened  of  an  im- 
mortality, to  all  who  wul  seek  it,  of  greater 
blessedness  than  the  soul,  in  its  most  sanguine 
anticipatioos  of  joy,  could  have  hoped  for.  Why 
then  should  I  reject  a  book  that  removes  every 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  an  instructive  contem- 
plation of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  universe? 

But  the  Bible,  though  abounding  in  historical, 
religious,  and  moral  learning,  presents  senten- 
ces, which  appear  to  some  unintelligible  and  ab- 
surd.—And  snail  we  reject  a  bc^  which  is, 
unrivalled  in  historical  simplicity,  poetic  beauty 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  because  a  few  scat- 
terea  sentences  appear  obscure  or  unmean- 
ing? Do  we  rcfason  thus  concerning  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  ^ron,  or  any  of  our  (avourile 
authors?  No!  Then  how  can  we  reject  this 
which  containa  maher  of  more  importance  than 
lai:^a^  can  express,  and  fail  to  discard  Ihose^ 
which  m  comparison,  are  lijghter  than  vanity  ? 

Let  us  cling,  then,  to  this  pilot  of  our  biopes 
and  safeguard  of  our  destiny.  Let  us  endeavor 
to  learn  more  of  Him.  who  '*  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  as  grasshoppers"— who  ^  bringeth  princes  to 
nothing  and  maketh  the Judges  of  the  earth  as 
vanity"— nor  reject,  on  slight  and  trivial  grounds, 
that  sacred  Revelation  on  which  all  our  hopes 
of  happiness  depends. 


Spanish  WoMEN.r-They  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  hair.  Of  this  tbev  are  very 
proud,  and  indeed  its  luxuriance  isooiy  e(|ualled 
by  the  attention  which  they  lavish  on  its  cul- 
ture. I  have  seen  a  young  girl  of  fourteen, 
whose  hair  reached  tier  feet,  aj£i  was  as  glossy 
as  the  hair  of  a  contessa.  AU  day  long,  even 
the  lowest  order,  are  brushing,  curhng.  and  ar- 
ranging it.  A  fruit  woman  pas  her  nair  dres- 
sed with  as  much  care  as  the  Duchess  of  Ossu- 
na.  In  the  summer,  they  do  not  wear  their 
maniilla  (black  sUk  shawl}  over  their  heads,  but 
show  their  combs,  which  are  or  very  great  size, 
smd  are  worn  on  the  back  of  the  bead.  The 
fashion  of  these  combs  varies  constantly.  Every 
two  or  Uiree  months  you  may  observe  a  new 
form.  It  is  the  part  of  the  costume  of  which  a 
Spanish  women  is  most  proud.  The  moment 
tibat  a  new  comb  appears,  even  a  servant  wenoh 
will  run  to  the  melter's  with  her  old  one,  and 
thus,  with  the  cost  of  a  dollar  or  two^ppear  the 
next  holiday  in  the  newest  style.  Tbev  are  of 
tortoise  shell,  and  with  the  veryfoshionahle  they 
are  white.— Cbnftirwi  FTmnmg. 
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MA.UCH  CHUNK. 

mAVCH    CHVIVK. 


The  Coal  Landing  and  toim  of  JVf  auch  Chunk. 
of  which  the  aboTe  is  a  correct  view,  is  situatea 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Lehigh,  in 
Kprthaoipton  county,  twelve  miles  above  the 
Water  Gap,  the  point  where  the  Lehigh  breaks 
through  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  and 
enters  the  Lehi^ii  V aU^.  It  is  80  miles  by  land 
and  127  by  canal  from  rhHadelphia,  and  96  by 
land,  and  152  by  canal  from  New  York.  It  is  36 
miles  (rom  £a8ton,  the  seat  of  justice  of  North- 
ampton county,  and  32  by  turnpike  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Berwick. 

The  town  occupies  a  small  area  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mauch  Chunk  creek  and  tlie  Lehigh, 
and  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
some  of  which  obtain  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  The  face  of  these  mountains,  although  co- 
vered with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  displaymgin 
many  places  huge  precipices  of  great  extent,  is 
scattered  over  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  in 
the  summer  season  spread  their  green  canopy 
before  the  eye  obscuring  the  rough  surface  of  the 
mountain,  and  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  white  cluster  of  builaings  which  lie  buried 
beneath  its  shade.  Previous  to  1818,  the  spot 
where  the  town  now  stands,  was  a  perfect  wil- 
derness, covered  with  forest  trees  and  under 
brushy  affordmg  a  secure  retreat  and  covert  for 
the  wild  animau  common  to  this  mountainous  re- 
gion. It  had  been  known  many  years  previous 
to  this  date,  that  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain 
contained  anthracite  coal,'*'  but  up  to  this  time 

•  For  an  interestiag  mrrative  of  the  disooTery  of  the  tn- 
Uiracite  of  ihie  rcfWD,  see  a  Daper  by  Dr.  James,  of  Phiia- 
delphia,  m  the  Memoin  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
iyjTaiua. 


every  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  work  the 
mines  and  convey  coal  to  market,  had  proved 
abortive. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Jostah  White  and  Er- 
SKiNE  Hazard,  having  satisfied  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel,  b^  a 
series  of  experiments  which  they  had  made  with 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire  at  the  falls  of 
the  SchuylkiU,  determined  on  visiting  this  r^on, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  coal 
beds,  and  the  facilities  which  the  River  Lehigh 
presented  for  a  slack  water  navigation.  Their 
exploration  was  complete  in  the  course  of  a  feir 
weeks,  and  notwi^standing  numerous  obstacles 
presented  themselves  to  tl^  accomplishment  of 
the  enterprise  which  they  had  in  view,  such  as 
the  elevation  of  the  coal  beds,  their  distance 
from  the  Lehigh— the  rapidity  and  turbulence  of 
that  stream,  foaming  and  dashing  over  a  confined 
and  rocky  bed  for  many  miles,  and  varying  its 
course  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass^ 
the  general  stenlity  of^  the  country,  and  the  want 
of  a  convenient  market,  they  determined  on 
making  a  trial ;  and  accordingly  in  the  summer 
of  1818,  commenced  operations  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  town,  under 
the  auspices  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  asso- 
ciates, protected  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  has 
continued  to  increase  until  it  has  justly  acquired 
the  celebrity  of  an  active  business  place,  as  well 
as  become  the  favorite  resort  of  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  our  populous  towns  and  cities.  But 
die  improvements  of  the  town  have  thus  fiur  been 
marked  by  the  progress  and  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  trade  which  first  brought  it  into  existence ; 
and  few  investments  have  been  made  in  the 
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ereolioD  of  bosses  and  basioets  establUhmentB, 
ifl  like  anticipation  of  tbe  future.  The  houses 
and  diops  have  all  been  constructed  to  accom- 
modate the  circumstances  of  a  laboring  commu- 
nity, and  with  less  regard  to  taste  and  elegance 
than  convenience  and  economy.  With  U^  ex- 
ception of  the  Company's  offices  and  store,  and 
the  hotel,  which  aie  plain  but  spacious  stone 
buildings,  they  are  generally  small,  having  two 
rooms  on  a  floor,  and  two  stories  high.  Some  of 
them  are  plaistered  or  stuccoed  on  the  outside, 
which  ^ves  them  a  very  vmiform  and  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

The  town  now  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dwellings  and  shops  of  every  description, 
and  supports  a  resident  population  of  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  has  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship)  four  elementary  schools^  two  of  which  are 
tauj^t  by  males  and  two  by  females ;  a  resident 
physician,  a  post  ofik^e^  printing  office,  two 
stores  ana  one  tavern.  There  are  tour  daily  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  the  mail  by  stages— one 
from  Uie  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  trades  prosecuted  in  country  towns  and 
villages,  this  place  supports  an  iron  foundry,  a 
manufactory  of  rail  way  cars  and  other  cast  and 
wroiujjht  iron  machinery,  and  a  cast  steel  axe 
manufactory ;  and  affi^rds  employment  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boat  builders,  sawyers  and 
cuirpenters.  The  whole  number  of  men  employ- 
ed m  the  various  branches  of  the  coal  trade  of 
Maucb  Chunk  at  the  present  time,  is  from  six  to 
seven  hundred. 

The  dependencies  of  the  Company  *s  establish- 
ment include  the  village  at  the  great  coal  quar- 
ry or  Summit  Hill,  and  the  villa^  of  Nesquiho- 
nmff,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
coal  mines  recently  opened  at  Room  Run,  and 
from  which  a  rail-road  four  miles  in  length,  ter- 
minating on  the  Lehi^  at  Mauch  Chunk,  has 
been  completed.  Th^  dependencies  give  em- 
ployment to  about  three  hundred  men,  princi- 
pally miners,  which  together  with  their  families, 
will  constitute  an  aggregate  population  or 
^o  thousand  souls  for  Mauch  Chunk  and  its 
branches. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Compan3r  have 
at  length,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  their  hap 
zardoos  enterprise  for  more  ^n  fourteen  years, 
and  at  an  expenditure  oi  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  brou^t  to  a  conclusion  their  magnifi- 
cent scheme  ofiraprovement,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  a  supply  of  coal  the  increas- 
mg  demands  of  die  market  With  their  accus- 
tomed liberality,  they  have  thrown  open  to 
public  enterprise  so  much  of  their  property  as 
the  public  are  likely  to  be  interested  m,  and  Mive 
reeentJ^  efiected  sales  to  individuals,  of  several 
Water  powers  along  the  line  of  canal,  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  town  plot  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  improvements  upon  which,  at  private 
cost,  and  for  private  purposes,  have  been  com- 
menced and  are  being  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  activity. 

Viewing  the  various  advantages  which  diis 
place  presents  for  individual  enterprise  as  well 
as  combined  capital,  and  looking  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  coal  trade,  little  doubt  can  oe 
entertained  that  it  will  shortly  exhibit  a  aoeoe  of 
24* 


eatonsive  improvement,  and  ere  long  become  a 
flourishing  and  populous  business  town* 

,  THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS, 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  at  what  precise 
period  this  iH>ble  discovery  was  made ;  but  it  ap- 
pears pretty  evident,  that  the  Mariner's  compass 
was  not  commonly  used  in  navigation  before  tbe 
year  1420,  or  only  a  few  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  Printing.  The  loc  dstone,  in  all  ages,  was 
known  to  have  the  property  of  attracting  iron ; 
but  its  tendency  to  point  towards  the  north  and 
south  seem  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  the  be^- 
ginning  of  the  twelAh  century.  About  that  tim^ 
some  curious  persons  seems  to  have  amused 
themselves  by  makuw  to  swim,  in  a  basin  of 
water,  a  loadstone  sospended  to  a  piece  of  cork ; 
and  to  have  remarked,  that,  when  left  at  llber^, 
one  of  its  extremities  pointed  to  the  north.  They 
had  also  remarked,  that,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is 
rubbed  against  the  loadstone,  it  acquires  also  the 
property  of  turning  towards  the  north,  and  of 
attracting  needles  and  filings  of  iron.  From  one 
experiment  to  another,  they  proceeded  to  lay  a 
needle,  touched  with  the  magnet,  on  two  small 
bits  of  straw  floating  on  the  water,  and  to  observe 
that  the  needle  invariably  turned  its  point 
towards  the  noKh.  The  first  use  they  seem  U> 
have  made  of  these  experiments,  was,  to  impose 
upon  simple  people  by  the  appearance  o(wmgic. 
For  example,  a  hoUew  swan,  or  the  figujne  of  a 
mermaid,  was  made  to  svrim  in  a  basin  of  water, 
and  to  follow  a  knife  witha  bit  of  bread  upon  its 
'point  which  had  been  previously  robbed  upoa 
the  loadstone.  The  experimenter  conviiM^ 
them  of  his  povrer,  by  commaBdinf,  in  this  wa]S 
a  needle  layed  on  the  surface  oftlie  water,  fi> 
turn  its  point  from  the  north  to  the  east,  or  in  any 
other  du^ction.  But  some  geniuses,  of  more 
sublime  or  reflective  powers  of  mind,  seizing 
upon  these  hints,  at  last  applied  these  expert* 
ments  to  thewants  of  navigation,  and  constructed 
an  instrument  by  the  help  of  which  the  mariner 
can  now  direct  his  course  to  distant  lands  tlirou^ 
the  pathless  ocean. 

♦' 

Thx  Bbnxvolent  ^aker^— Doctor  P.  a 
Quaker  of  Philadelpbia,  is  very  Idnd  to  the  poor. 
In  times  of  sickness,  produoed  by  whatever 
cause,  he  is  always  resdy  and  wiDing  to  assist 
them.  His  benevolenee,  m  sndi  cases,  extends 
farther  thap  his  mtuitoos  services  as  a  Phytir 
cian.    Of  course  ne  is  beloved- 

Our  streets  are  frequently  somewhat  crowded 
with  building  materials-^so  much  so  as  often,  at 
particular  places,  to  prevent  two  vdiioles  from 
passing  each  other,  if  the  driver  of  either  is  dis- 
posed to  be  obstinate. 

As  the  Doctor  was  one  day  proceeding  to  visit 
a  patient,  his  progress  was  impeded  by  a  dray^ 
the  driver  of  whic^h  had  stopped  his  horse  in  one 
of  those  narrow  passages.  After  waiting  severto 
minutes,  the  Doctor  requested  tbe  drayman  tn 
allow  him  to  pass.  Tbe  latter,  who  had  heai^ 
of,  but  did  not  know  the  former,  poured  forth  a 
volley  of  the  vileSt  abnse  upon  the  ^'strai^t 
coat,^'  and  swore  he  would  not  move  till  he  thought 
proper. 

""  Wdl,  friend,"  said  ^  Doctor, ''  all  1  bava 
to  observe  is  this:  If  thee  sheold  get  siek^or  iC 
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thy  hmiVf  uhoM  erer  be  in  distress^  send  for 
Dr.  P.  and  be  will  do  all  he  can  to  a8$i8t  thee." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  heart  of  the  drav- 
man  was  subdued  by  the  kindness  of  the  man  he 
kad  abused.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct — 
stammered  an  apolofry^and  removed  the  obstruct 
tion  as  8peedil3|r  as  possible. 

How  trae  it  is,  that  "  a  soft  tongue  breaketh 
the  bone."  If  the  Doctor  had  cursed  the  dray^ 
man  till  midnight,  he  would  have  receired  noudot 
but  bursing  and  blows  in  return.  This  may  be 
thought  a  small  matter,  but  it  furnishes  a  useful 
le88on.—C^n«toi  Jilessenger» 

m 

Writt«iifortbeCBtket. 
jrr  OVTK  OPIHIOK* 
There  are,  who  asy  she  is  not  beaatifal. 
**  Her  fi>rehead*a  not  w^turBed.**  ones  one.   ''Thonose 
Too  large.**   "*  Her  mouth  ill  chiaeUed,**  says  a  third. 
With  these,  I  claim  no  fellowship— For  mer- 
Tin  an  odd  taSte,  I  know ;  and,  now-a-days, 
When  people  fed  by  ruU,  such  taste  is  thoof  ht 
Eiceediogly  romantic— ye^  tis  true ! 
1  look  not  with  this  mathematic  eye, 
On  womcmUJaot^  cany  not  about 
The  compass,  and  the  square;  and,  when  IVn  asked, 
***iB  that  ftce fine?"— draw  forth  my  instmmeots. 
And  coolly  calculate  the  length  of  dun, 
111*  expanse  of  [brehead,  and  the  distance  take 
Twixteye,  and  nose,  and  thentwixt  nose,  and  mouth. 
And,  if,  exactly  correspondent,  it 
Should  not  ptoiejust  ao  muc^iwo  and  three-eighths, 
Or  one  four-&(lhs,  disgusted  turn  away,  - 
And  vow,  **  Tis  vile !  TheA  is  no  beauty  {n't  .*** 
Out,  on  this  mechanic  disposition ! 
Look  you !  That  man  was  bom  a  carpenter. 
He  hath  no  heart,  he  both  no  soul  in  him, 
Who  thus  insults  the  **  Human  Face  Divine,** 
And  tests  its  beauty  toUh  aviUtngh-rvk; 
As  he  wottkl  test  the  beauty  of  a  box. 
Or  chess-board, or  a  writing  desk!  Oh,  no! 
It  is  not  in  the  Feature's  symmetry, 
(For  choose  of  Earth  the  most  symmetric,  face, 
Fhidias  shall  carve  as  perfect  out  qf  stone) 
That  the  deep  beauty  lies !  Give  me  the  face 
That's  mum— that  Imes— that  breaihes  /—made  radiant, 
By  an  Inlbcming  Spirit/rom  loifAut/ 
Give  me  the  Face  that  varies  with  the  Thou^t ! 
That  answers  to  the  Heart!  and  seems,  the  while. 
With  such  a  s^Mrate  consciousness  endued. 
That,  as  we  gase,  we  can  ahnost  believe 
It  is  itself  a  Heart,  and,  of  itself. 
Doth  heave,  and  jnlpitate !  And  such  is  htrs. 
One  need  but  kwk  on,  to  converse  with  her ! 
Why  I,  without  one  thought  of  weariness, 
Have  81^  and  gazed  on  her  for  hours!— And  oft. 
As  1  hare  listen*d  to  ha  voice,  and  marked 
The  beautifhl  flash  of  her  fine  dark  eye. 
And  the  eloquent  beaming  of  her  face. 
And  the  tremubus  glow,  that,  when  she  spake,   . 
Pervaded  her  whole  bdog— I  have  dreamed 

A  Sfurit  held  communion  with  me  there. 

And  could  hsTe  knelt  to  worship !  P.  H. 


rounds  of  the  newspapers  fbr  severalyoara  oast. 
The  annexed  is  illustrative  of  the  ColoneTs  eb 


Lirs  AND  A  DVBRToifs  OT  CoL.  Davio  OtoocxcrT  Of  WxsP 
Tennssbee.— This  is  a  rigmarole  of  more  than  300  pages, 
duodecimo,  made  up  principally  of  the  anecdom  ai^  tales 
or  the  redoubtable  CbL  Qrocketi,  that  have  been  gomg  the 

electioneer- 
ing tact : 

**  In  the  canvass  of  the  oongresstoaal  election  of  18—* 
Mr.  *"****  waf  the  Colonel's  opponent— a  gentleman  ol 
tlie  most  pleasing  and  oonciltating  manners— who  seldom 
addressee  a  person  or  a  o>mpany  without  wearing  upon 
}ii8  countenance  a  peculiar  good  humored  smile.  The 
ColoneU  to  counteract  the  influence  of  this  winn'mg  attn* 
bute,  thus  alluded  to  ir,  in  a  stump  speech : 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  he  may  gel  some  votes  bv  grummg, 
for  he  can  out-erin  me,  and  you  know  I  an't  slow— and  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  not,  fwill  tell  you  an  anecdote.  I 
was  concerned  myself,  and  I  was  fooled  a  Ihtle  of  the 
d— dest.  You  all  know  1  love  hunting.  Well,  I  Asoo* 
vcred  a  long  time  ago  that  a  \soon  could'nt  stand  my  grin. 


i  could  bring  one  tumbling  down  from  the  highest  t.  _ . 
( never  wasted  Dr>wd  *r  and  lead  when  1  wanted  one  of 
the  creatures.  Well,  as  I  was  walking  out  one  nixht,  a 
few  hundred  jrards  fVom  my  house,  looking  carelessly 
about  me,  I  saw  a  Hxkmi  planted  upon  one  of  the  highest 
limbs  ofan  old  tree.  The  night  was  very  mooiw  and  dear, 
and  old  Ratler  was  with  me;  but  Ratler  won't  bark  at  a 
V3oon>-be's  a  aueer  dog  in  that  way.  So  I  thought  Pd 
bring  the  lark  down,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  grin.  I  set 
myself,  and  afler  grinning  at  the  'coon  a  reasonable  time, 
fbund  that  be  didn*t  come  down.  I  wondered  what  was 
the  reason.  I  took  another  steady  grin  at  liim.  Still  he 
was  ifiere.  It  made  me  a  Ihtle  mad;  so  I  feh  roend,  and 
got  an  old  limb,  about  five  feet  long— and,  planting  one 
end  upon  the  ground,  I  placed  my  chin  upon  the  other, 
and  took  a  rat.  I  then  grinned  my  best  for  about  five 
minutes,  but  the  d— d  'coon  hung  on.  So,  finding  I  could 
not  bring  him  down  by  grinning,  I  determined  to  have 
him.  fur  I  tboH  he  must  be  a  droll  chap.  1  went  over  to 
the  house,  got  my  axe,  returned  to  tlie  tree,  aaw  the  *conn 
still  there,  and  began  to  cut  away.    Down  it  come,  and  I 

run  forward;  but  d d  the  *onon  was  them  to  be  seen. 

I  found  that  what  I  had  taken  for  one,  was  a  large  knot 
upon  a  branch  ofthe  tree-~and  upon  k>oking  at  it  ckwelyt 
I  saw  that  I  had  grinned  aU  tfte  bark  qff^andleft  the  knoi 
perfectly  smooth. 

"Now,  fellow*citizeos,**  oootinned  the  Colonel,  **TOil 
must  be  convinced,  that  in  the  grinning  line,  1  mysdf  am 
not  slow— yet  whui  I  look  upon  my  opponBOt'S  0B«nte* 
nance,  1  must  admit  he  is  my.  superior.  You  must  all  ad* 
mil  it.  Therefore  be  wide  awake,  look  sharp,  and  do  not 
let  him  grin  you  out  of  your  votes.** 


It  is  difficult  to  live  long  and  remain  in  good  humor 
with  your  seecies.  Hence,  bencvdence  m  oki  age  is 
most  to  be  wteemed. 


Facis  in  Physks.— Gold  beaters,  by  hemmeriog,  reduce 
gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  882,000  must  be  budon  each 
otherto  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They  are  so 
ttun.  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1500,  would  occupy  the 
qnce  of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper. 

A  grain  of  qloe  vitriol,  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  galloR  or 
water,  so  that  m  every  drop  the  color  may  be  percobedt 
and  a  grain  of  musk  will  aoem  a  room  for  twenty  years. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  or  two  mett 
to  lift  it,  may  be  lifted  in  water  by  one  man. 

A  ahip  draws  |ess  water  b);  one  thirty-fifth  in  the  heavy 
salt  water,  than  in  that  ofa  river,  and  a  man  may  support 
himself  more  eastlj^  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

An  immense  weight  mav  be  raised^  short  distance,  by 
first  tightening  a  dry  rope  between  it  and  a  support,  and 
then  wettinf  the  rope.  The  molsHife  imbibed  into  the 
rope  by  capillary  attraction  causes  it  to  becona  sl^orter. 

A  rod  oriron,  whkh.  when  cold  will  pass  throogh^ 
ceruin  opening^whea  heated  expands,  snd  becomes  too 
thick  to  pass.  Thus  the  tire  or  rim  of  a  copcb  whed« 
when  heated  goes  on  loosely,  and  when  cooled  it  binds 
the  wheel  most  tightly. 

One  pint  ofwaterconvertedintotteam,  fills  a  apace  of 
neariy  3000  pints,  and  raise  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine 
with  a  force  of  many  thousand  pounds.  It  may  afterwards 
be  condensed  and  reappear  as  a  pint  of  water, 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same 
bulk  of  cork.  Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier 
than  the  same  bulk  of  water. 

Sound  travels  in  water  about  four  times  qui'^ker,  andia 
Mlids  ftom  i«»  to  twen^,,^|p^«^i^c^t|i|u|4ppir. 


SNAKY  STORT-^POPPINO  TBI  QUBSTION« 


INTERESTING  SNAKE  STORY. 

A  writer  in  Si)liinan*0  Scientific  Journal  gives  an  ac- 
xxum  or  an  interesting  expeiiment  made  apoo  the  body  of 
a  large  Rattle*«nake  a  few  years  since  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  were  Rattlo^anakes  are  said  to  be 
tery  large  and  numefoua. 

The  expcrimeol  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  made 
aboat  thirty  years  ago  by  Judge  Woodruff  in  order  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  prevaJmg  notion  among  the  people  that 
the  leaves  oftheWhiteaah  were  highly  offensive  to  the 
rattle-anake,  and  that  this  horrid  reptile  was  never  found 
on  land  where  the]  whitewash  grows.  It  is  the  uniform 
practice  aroepK  the  hunters  who  traverse  the  forest  in 
summer,  to  stun  their  boots  and  ahoes  and  pockets  with 
wbite-aih  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves 
agninst  the  bite  of  the  rattl^nake;  and  it  is  aaid  that  no 
penon  was  ever  bitten  who  had  resorted  to  this  precau- 
tioB.  The  account  gWen  by  Jndffe  Woodruff  mentions 
that  be  was  one  of  a  small  poity  who  went  to  the  Mahon- 
ing  river  for  the  purpose  of  bunting  deer.  The  party 
took  their  statim  opon  an  elevated  apoc,  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  from  the  water's  edge.  Here  the  men  watched  fhr 
their  wbhed  for  game  about  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a 
harmlees  and  beautiful  deer,  they  aaW  a  large  rattle-anake 
which  bad  crawled  out  from  amoog  the  rocks  beneath  the 
men  and  waa  akywly  makmg  his  way  across  a  narrow, 
smooch  sand  beach  towarda  the  river.  Upon  heariuE  the 
voioe  of  the  men  the  snake  halted  and  lay  stretched  out 
^nth  his  head  near  the  water.  It  was  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  ash  leaves.  Accordingly  search  was 
made,  and  a  small  whitewash  sapling,  eicht  or  ten  feet  long, 
was  procured,  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  experiment 
mote  satiaActnry,  another  sapling  of  sugar  maple  was  out. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  snake*a  retreat  to  his.den,  the  JuQge 
•pproachecihimintherear.  and  when  he  had  advan^ 
within  about  eight  feet  of  him,  the  snake  coiled  up  his  body, 
#  elevated  his  head  several  inches,  brandished  his  tohgue 
and  thus  signified  his  readiness  for  battle.  The  Judge 
then  presented  the  white-<tah  wand,  placing  the  leaves 
upon  the  snake.  The  anake  instantly  dropped  his  head 
upon  the  9t)und,  unfolded  his  coil,  rolled  over  upon  his 
back,  twitched  and  twisted  his  whole  body  into  every  form 
but  that  of  a  coil,  and  gave  signs  of  being  in  rreat  agony. 
The  white^tth  waa  then  laid^  by,  upon  which  the  snake 
immediately  placed  bimadf  into  a  coil  and  assumed  the 
attitude  of  defence  as  before.  The  sugar  maple  stick  waa 
Bezt  used.  The  snnke  darted  forward  in  a  twinkling, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  leaves,'*  with  all  the  malice  of  the 
and«vfien<b,"and  the  next  moment  coiled  and  lanced 
again*  darting  his  whc'c  l^jsi^ili  ;ji  i-acTi  rffltri  v  '"'  "e 
swiftness  of  an  arrow.  A  r  u  r  n  y  rn  i  in  c  r  1 1 1  s  *ri.  ^.th  j  unnt, 
says  the  Jud]se,  I  again  Hjiins;'--!  hi-^  fhu^.\  .imd  prriicniE-d 
him  the  whitewash.  Ho  innniLHtiiirtHy  doM-^^l  |>i^  pf^k, 
Btietehed  himself  out  on  hi!^  bark;  :i  mi  ^vTlllJed  his  wkii>le 
body  inthe  sameroannr?  n*  at  thu  fir^t  application  ^  It 
was  then  proposed  to  tr>'  whftt  aHVct  mixht  he  prr»darfxi 
uponhistemptt,andcoLjH3;;c  b>  a  HtUc  H*vKinT§.  with  Uie 
white>ai4i,  jdiia  wa^  (tdminbtLerctl-  Bitt  iemii^  of 
•rousing  him  to  resentrirnL  h  prrrvrd  imW  10  lrirrri:iJ--(  jjjg 
troubles.    As  the  flogs.'  .-.■  .  ...^    r.-.v^n^  im-    :.v.e 

frequently  struck  his  i^iomI  uiiu  ih*i  tuiod  as  ijr  a*  iici  ia^^ 
thrust  it,  ^eeming  desirous  to  bore  his  way  into  the  earth 
and  rid  himaelf  of  his  unweknrae  visitors. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  experiment  was  a  satis- 
factory oAc,  and  fairly  conducted  on  both  sides,  we  doem- 
^  it  ungenorous  by  taking  hia  life  after  he  had  contributed 
so  much  to  gratify  our  curiositr.  so  we  took  our  leave 
of  the  rattle-snake,  whh  feeKngs  as  friendly  at  least  as 
those  with  which  we  commenced  our  acqunntajioe  wi(i|^ 
hiBo,  and  left  hhn  to  retnm  at  Idsure  to  his  den. 

POPWNG  THE  QUESTIOJ^. 
XhpBS  is  no  more  delicate  step  in  life  than  the  opera- 
tien  designated  by  the  elegant  pksuse  I  have  selected  for 
the  title, of  my  present  luQuin^iion.  Much  winding  and 
caution,  and  previous  <«6fmding  is  necessary  when  you 
have  a  tkvor  tossk  of  a  craat  man.  It  is  ten  chances  to 
one  that  he  takes  it  into  fiis  head  to  consider  your  request 
exorbitant,  and  to  make  this  the  pretext  for  shaking  off 
what  he  naturally  oonsidena  cumbcnome  appendage  to 
his  estate-4L  man  who  has  a  claim  upon  his  good  offices. 
But  thu  hasard  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  risk  you 
nmin  laying  yourself  at  the  mercy  of  «  young  ^ipsey, 
more  fond  of  fun  and  frolic  than  any  thing  else  i«  hfe.— 
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Even  though  she  love  yon  with  the  wboleoAMT  little  heart, 
she  possesses  a  fk>w  of  spirit  and  a  woman*a  ready  knack  01 
preserving  appearances;  and  tboush  her  bosom  may  heave 
resDonsive  to  your  stammering  tale,  she  will  lure  vou  on 
whh  kind  complacem  looks,  until  you  have  rold  your 
'^pitiful  storv,**  and  then  laugh  in  your  face  for  your  pains. 

It  is  not  this  either  that  I  meant  to  express.  Men  are 
not  cowards,  becaose  they  see  distinctly  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them.  When  a  person  has  sufficient  to  appro* 
ciate  its  full  extent,  he  has  in  general  either  sclf-posaession 
enough  to  back  out  of  the  scrape,  or,  if  h  ia  ineviuble  to 
march  with  due  resignation  to  his  fate.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  not  that  poor  Pillgarlick,  the  lover,  has  a  clear  notion 
[persons  in  his  aituation  are  rarely  troubled  with  clear 
notions]  of  what  awahs  him,  but  he  M»  a  kind  of  choking 
about  the  neck  of  his  heart,  a  hang-dog  inclination  to  go 
backwards  instead  of  forwarda;  a  oieck,  a  sudden  stop,  m 
all  his  fVinctions.  He  knows  not  how  to  k)ok,  or  what  to 
say.  His  fine  plan,  arranged  with  ao  much  happy  enthu- 
siasm, when  sitting  alone  m  his  arm-chair,  after  a  good 
dinner,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  in  the  uncertain 
glimmering  of  twilight,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender, 
proves  quite  impracticable  Either  it  has  escaped  his 
memory  altogether,  or  the  conversation  by  which  he 
hoped  to  leod  the  fair  one  from  different  topics  to  thoughts 
of  a  tenderer  completk>n«  and  thus,  by  fine  degrees,  [he 
watching  all  the  time  how  she  was  arocted.  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  his  strength,  befbre  he  makes  the  plungej  to  in- 
sinuate his  oonfessK>n,  just  at  the  moment  that  he  knows 
it  will  be  well  receiyed. 

The  desperate  struggles  and  flounderings  by  which 
some  endeavour  to  set  out  of  their  embarrassment  are 
amuaing  enough.  We  remember  to  have  been  much  do- 
lighted  the  first  time  we  heard  the  history  of  the  wooing  of  a 
noble  lord,  now  no  more,  narrated.  His lordsl  tip  was  a  man 
of  talents  and  enterprise,  of  stainless  pedigree,  andafkir  . 
rent-roll,  but  the  verriest  slave  of  boshflilneas.  Like  all 
timid  and  quiet  men,  he  was  very  susceptible  and  very 
constant,  as  lon^as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affectiuus  daily.    He  chanced,  at  the  beginning 

of  an  Edinburgh  winter,  to  lose  his  heart  to  Miss, ; 

and  as  their  families  were  ui  habits  of  intimacy,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  with  her.  Ho  gaxed 
and  sighed  incessantly— a  very  Dumhiedikes,  but  that  he 
had  a  largcrallowance  ofbrain;  he  followed  her  evetirwhercj 
he  felt  jealoua.  uncomfortable,  savage,  if  ahe  looked  even 
civilly  at  another,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  stoutest 
resolutions— notwithstanding  the  encouragement  aflbrded 
him  bjf  the  ladv,  a  woman  of  sense,  who  saw  what  his 
lordship  would  be  at,  esteemed  his  character,  was  superior 
to  giriish  affectation,  and  made  every  advance  consistent 
wiui  womanly  delicacy— the  winter  was  fkst  fiiduu  into 
spring,  and  he  had  not  yet  got  his  roootfa  opened,  mam- 
ma at  last  k>st  all  patience,  and  one  day.  when  his  lord- 
ship waa  taking  hia  usual  kiunge  in  the  drawing  room, 
silent,  or  uttenng  an  occasional  monosyllable,  the  good 
abruptly  left  the  room,  and  locked  the  pair  in  alone. 
..m  his  lordship,  on  usay ing  to  take  his  leave,  discover- 
ed the  predicament  in  which  he  stood,  a  desperate  fit  of 

resolution  seized  him.    Miss sat  bendmg  most  as- 

aiduoosly  over  her  needle,  a  deep  Uush  on  her  cheek. 
His  kndship  advanced  towards  her,  but  losing  heart  by 
the  way,  pasaed  in  silence  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
He  returned  to  the  charge,  but  again  wiihout  effect.  At 
last,  nerving  himself  like  one  about  to  sprinca  powder- 
mine,  he  stopped  beibre  her— "Miss ^will  you  marry 

jne^  *'With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  k>nV*  was  the 
answcfi  gjvtn  in  a  low,  somewhat  tinud,  but  unfaltering 
voice,  while  a  deeper  crimson  sufiiised  the  face  of  tho 


speaker. 


And  a  nglit  good  wife  she  niade  him. 


Francis  Fnat,  having  asked  Gastelan,  Bishop  ofOrleans, 
whether  he  was  of  noble  extractkm,  **Sirer  replied  he, 
*'Noah  hid  three  sons  in  the  ark,  I  cannot  say  from  which 
ofthem  I  descended."        _ 

Among  many  other  evils  that  attend  gaming,  are  thes^ 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  reputation,  loss  of  health,  loss  of  for- 
tune, loas  of  temper,  ruin  of  families,  defraudins  of  credi- 
tora,  and  what  is  oflontheefeotofit,  the  kiss  or  life  itself. 

A  hackney-coachman  has  constantly  cause  to  complain 
of  the  hardness  of  his  lot,  for  at  the  beat  of  times  hia 
bosiaess  it  ol  o  stoid 


iVrittea  by  ih%  R«t«  W.  B.  Collyer — Conpoted  Hfy  O.  A..  H»d«on. 
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8ioo!f»  yntsB. 
Low  in  the  dust  my  parents  lie, 
And  no  attentive  ear  is  nigh. 

But  thine  to  mark  my  woe ; 
No  hand  t«  wipe  away  my  tean, 
No  g^tle  Toice  to  soothe  my  feazs, 

Remains  to  me  below. 


THIRD  VERSE. 

And  if  thy  wisdom  ehoold  decree 
An  early  sepulchre  for  me. 

Father,  thy  will  be  done : 
On  thy  dear  mercy  I  rely, 
And  if  I  live,  or  if  I  die, 

CHi!  teftTemenotalone^r^^^^T^ 
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WIT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


1¥IT  AND  SEIVTIIIIENT. 


A  P  AII0DT. 

These  girls  are  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man'8  iUusion  riven ; 
Their  smiles  of  joy,  their  letn  of  woe 
Deccitfnl  shine,  ^deceitfiil  flow, 

There*a  not  onelruein  seven. 

And  niWs  the  flash  ef  Beaoty's  eye. 

As  fading  hoes  of  even-- 
And  love,  and  laoghter,  alfa  a  he ; 
And  bope*s  awakened  bat  to  die, 

Tliere*s  not  am  true  in  seven. 

Poor  miMbrooois  of  a  sunny  day ! 

Yet  bloom,  and  be  forgiven— 
For  Kfe^  at  best  a  dream— away 
Dull,  drowsy  thought— PU  join  the  gay. 

And  romp  with  ail  the  seven. 

A  number  of  military  gentlemen,  once  dined  with 
Col.  Gaidiner  at  his  owft  hoose,  when  he  addreseed 
them  with  much  respect,  fend  begged  leave  to  reramd 
them,  that  as  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  m  that 
district,  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  put  the  laws  agunst 
swearing  into  execution ;  he  theiwTore  entreatwi  them 
to  be  on  their  guard;'-onIy  one  ofifended  on  that  day, 
who  immediately  paid  the  penalty,  which  was  given  to 
the  poor,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  company. 

Anbcdotb.— An  incident  in  Ae  infiuicy  of.  Lady 
Orkney  might  furnish  a  hint  to  a  roekwlramaoc  wrw 
tcr:  "  The  countess,  her  mother,  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  was  married  by  signs.  Siortly  after  the  buth  of 
her  first  chikL  (the  lady  now  deceased,)  the  nurse, 
with  considerable  astonishment,  saw  the  mother  cau- 
tioosly  approach  the  cradle  in  which  the  in&nt  was 
sleeping,  evidently  full  of  some  deep  design,  llie 
countefs,  having  perfectly  assured  herself  that  the 
child  really  slept,  lifted  an  immense  stone,  which 
she  had  conceaied  under  her  shawl,  and  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  nurse,  who  tike  all  persons  of  the  lower 
order  in  the  country,  was  fully  unpreeaed  with  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  cunning  and  maUflmity  of  **dumbie8," 
lifM  it  with  an  evident  intent  to  fling  it  down  vehe- 
mently. Before  the  nurse  oouU  interpose,  the  countess 
had  flung  the  stone;  not,  however,  as  the  servant  had 
apprehended,  at  the  chiki,  but  on  the  floor,  where,  of 
course,  it  made  a  great  noise.  The  chiM  immediately 
awoke  and  cried.  The  countess,  who  had  looked  with 
maternal  eagerness  to  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
iell  on  her  knees  m  a  transport  of  joy ;  she  had  discov- 
ered  that  her  chiki  posseBsed  the  sense  which  was 
wantmg  in  heradf.  On  many  other  occasions  she 
ezhibitra  similar  proofe  of  inteUigence,  but  none  so 
interestmg.** 

From  the  Canton  Register.  December  20. 
SiifOuiAR  Amboimtb.— It »  well  known  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shense  and  Shanse  (contain  some  of^the 
most  opulent  men  in  Chma.  The  natives  say,  they 
have  money  heaped  up  like  mountains.  And  the  chief 
money  lenders  m  Canton  are  from  these  provinces. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  late  Emperor  Eerking,  a 
rich  widow  of  the  name  of  Chun,  of  the  district  Tea- 
]ruen4bo,  had  a  son,  who  went  to  all  lengths  in  luxuiy 
and  extravagance.  Among  other  kUe  pursuits,  he  was 
a  great  cheM-player.  But  chess,  on  a  piece  of  board, 
or  paper,  as  the  Chmese  have  it,  is  a  very  meagre, 
though  uitoresting  game.  Master  Chun  oonoeived  a 
ilew  idea.  He  got  a  brge  room  painted  as  a  chess 
board  with  tables  for  himself  and  friend  on  oppoate 
sides.— For  cheas-men,  he  purchased  a  set  of  beautiful 
female  slaves,  dressed  them  up  m  various  cok>ura,  and 
made  them  perform,  by  a  signal,  the  duty  of  nights, 


pawns,  horses,  kings,  queens,  casile«L  &.c.    This  1 
chess-player  saved  nimiBelf  the  trouble  of  moving  i 
pieces.    At  a  given  signal,  the  pieces  taken  made  their 
exit  at  the  door. 

Of  these  proceedings  ^e  Emperor  got  inteUigenoe^ 
and  probably,  ofTended  by  a  rich  suQect  out  dobajg 
him  in  luxury,  he  affected  to  be  horribly  ofTended— -(his 
own  habits  gave  the  lie  to  this)— at  the  idea  of  buyme 
slaves  to  perform  the  oflice  of  chess-men !  He  faned 
master  Chun  3,000,000  of  tael8,and  transported  hhn  lo 
the  black.dragon.nver  for  Ufe,  telling  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  ought  to  be  inJSnitely  grateful,  that  his 
**  brain  cup*'  or  (head)  was  not  separated  ixom  him 
shoulders. 

[If  an  Irishman  had  bought  a  se(  of  beautiful  xirci^ 
to  be  chesB  men,  h  would  have  been  called  a  huL] 

While  Col.  Crockett  was  at  Washington,  with  his 
daughter,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  pajriog 
bis  addresses  to  ber^  wrote  to  him  requeKing  hs  per- 
mission  that  they  might  be  married.— TThe  reply  of  the 
Colonel  was  in  the  following  laconic  style  :— 

**  Washington, . 

Dear  Sii^-I  received  your  letter.    Go  ahead. 

Davw  CaOCKBTT. 

John  Weslcy.— In  the  early  days  of  Mediodism, 
to  discourage  nawmng,  and  aid  his  poorer  disciples,  he 
established  a  fund,  termed  the  **  Lending  Stock,**  from 
which,  on  security  offered,  from  two  to  five  pounds 
might  be  obtained  for  a  period  of  three  months.  LacIu 
mgton,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  and  others  who  rose 
to  great  eminence  in  the  commercial  world^  com. 
menccd  their  mercantile  career  by  loons  from  this  fund. 


CoMPUMCNTAaT.— A  Yankee  and  an  English  Od^w 
tain,  each  in  a  schooner,  tried  their  speed  in  Gibraltar 
bay,  when  our  countryman  beat  John  Bull  all  hollow. 
They  met  on  shore  the  next  day,  and  the  EngUshimm 
swore  he  had  never  been  outsailed  before.  *Jus(  like 
me,*  said  Jonathan,  *for  my  Jemima,  never  beat  noth* 
ing  afore.' 

RBVEBTGIC. 

A  vixen  wife  who  felt  the  horsewhip's  smart. 

Ran  to  her  father,  begg'd  he'd  take  ner  part ; 

•*  What  is  your  feulL'^'said  he:  **  come  state  the  case,** 

**  I  threw  some  cofiee  in  my  husband's  face, 

For  which  he  beat  me!"  "Bwit  vou,  did  he!  'sJtfe! 

He  beat  my  daughter!  zounds!  Ill  boat  his  10^. 

u  for  such  faahs  he  gives  my  daughter  pain, 

Come  but  his  wife— Fd  beat  her  home  again." 

A  oooDtiy  genBeman  wms  boastiiiff  of  harmff 
been  edacated  at  two  colleges*  *  Yoa  remiiid 
mie,'  said  aD««ed  divine. '  ora  calf  that  sucked 
two  cows.'  *  What  was  me  consecroence  ?'  said 
a  third  person.  *  Whv,  sir,*  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, very  grarely ,  ^  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  a  rery  great  calf.' 

A  realJooa  than,  renowned  for  hit  remarkabls 
shrewdness,  particularly  in  taking  a  hint,  beintf 
asked  why  be  had  relinquished  bis  practice  <x 

visiting  a  certain  Miss ,  replied,  that  the 

last  time  he  went  to  ses  her  be  was  kicked  out 
of  the  house,  '^  that  was  hint  enough  for  him." 

WoMXif «— The  morning  star  of  infancy— tiie 
day  star  of  manhood— tro  evening  star  of  ase. 
Bltts  our  stars !  Bfay  we  always  bask  in  Oie 
sftgreyinflnence  till  we  are  sky-high.  [8th  of  Jan. 
Tout 
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CmaMgiiio  Shoo^-A  f&w  diy»««o  IB  liiA  laborer  went 
Id  buy  a  ^irnfalwea,  at  the  aame  tioM  aakisff  the  bull  oT 
wax  what  made  ibem  run  down  on  the  aides.  The  ■hoe> 
maker  aaid,  the  onJj  thioc  to  prevent  H,  waa  to  change 
them  everv  morning.  Pat  left  the  shop  after  purcbaaiug 
•  IfUT,  and  the  following  monung  returned ;  aaked  for  a 
Mir  of  shoes,  tried  them  on«  and  (leafing  the  pair  he 
tnoaght  the  day  before)  waa  proceeding  ont  of  (he  ahop, 
without  further  notice,  when  tn«  shoemaker  called  to  him 
to  know  what  he  was  doing,  telling  him.  at  the  same  time* 


that  he  had  fori^ten  to  aay  for  the  shoea  he  had  just 

bought.    **  And  la  it  what  I  am  doing,  roa  aak  ?  am  1  not 

doing  what  yon  told  ane,  yesterday— changing  my  ahoea 

^    every  morning.** 

VfAWMASTED  GoiuciEi — As  it  wnriliy  cWj^min  %vaM 
gravely  dbpenaing  the  words  uf  [Hh  to  an  nitenuve  auiii- 
eocG^  he  was  obeerved  suddenly  Ik}  Uii«h.  ThU  lerity  ap- 
pearing !o  be  an  indignity  ofi-j^J  m  ibr^  peo^ile.  ni  w  til  as 
very  unbecomirtg  the  charact«?r  and  oificn  o\  iiii*  ^jK^ker, 
be  was  subooqucntly  oallcd  tci  :m  acciouut.  In  liLs  defence, 
he  aaid  he  was  very  sorry  Ibr  rb#  midcbfnennur.  jiiiVrriJ  ii> 
leas  he  could  not  help  it-^  vnTyld  Imtv^K  Ht?  rhi  ii  at.i  r  f  *(}. 
chat  while  he  waa  preaching,  -.i  muM  cunif^  ii>  wha  httd  the 
miafortune  to  have  his  cranti^in  ensrouirNl  in  hEiirofa 
riowing  red  coknir,  and  took  Nik  <;i^it  near  thi^  imlptr— 
Soon  after  a  sailor  entered  ami  nftjcei^dinj  UfiHtirlv  up  tbe 
niale,  until  he  cnme  to  the  bench  immHdi.itely  tj^iiind'  The 
red  hairpd  gentleman,  whereon  hm  rmk  hii^  ^tAt,  Mi^cik* 
ing,  perhaps,  the  head  before  btrn  t^>r  :he  f>\mi  diKir  of  a 
stove,  containing  a  goodly  qiunt^ry  ttf  sionc  n>al,  fully 
ifnited.  and  sendinf  fbfth  its  Uhf^la  and  i^rnial  r^ys,  and 
lis  thoughts  abaorbed  in  the  « Joi|u<:ucf^  and  mubjw-t  vUhe 
speaker,  he  had  not  beeaaeali-J  nmny  minntt^.  ijinrrirti  he 
waa  observed  to  be  holding  hJi  iuHiid  itnih  d^i  tourih^r.  :vb- 
.ifm  the  act  of  warming  them^ii^MHi^t  tUfn>ii  h,jn\  ..fche 
anntlfsman  before  him.— to  the  tit*  tmall  amudtsnujit  of 
tooee  around,  and  to  the  complete  upaetting  of  the  gra- 
"vitT  of  the  clergyman. 

He  humbly  trusted  that  the  cavwof  his  laughug  was  a 
■oftoieot  excute.  Of  course  it  may  be  readily  sapDosed 
tfant  be  was  at  once  acquitted,  after  eigoymg  a  hearty  laugh 
Hfscher  with  In  aocosers.  X.  X. 

TajocEtBNS.— We  extract  ftpm  the  covnei^  of  (he 
"Green  Mountain  Boy,**  a  small  poftion  of  a  apngbtly  dia- 
bfue: 

Homebred — ^Where*b  the  soufane  f 

WUkins — Find  out  f  would  you  have  me  tell  yon  all  I 
kaow.^ 

Homebred — ^WeH,  I  fuessthat  wooldn*!  take  yoo  kmg! 

Wilkins.— YoQ  grow  impertinent;  if  you  don't  leave  1 
■inO  kick  yon,  sir. 

Homebred.— Kick  me,  wffl  voo  ?  well,  talkbg  is  talkp 
.Inc:  but  do  jtoq  thmk  70a  could  dew  it7 

vVilkins.— Really  this  is  not  to  be  borne !  who  are  you, 
■ir.'  and  who  is  your  fhtbek-? 

HoHMbred— Who  is  my  father .'  My  fkthsr  was  the  first 
iaventor  of  (Arnstoiir  machines.  lamthefirstof  hismake, 
sad  can  be  set  bi  operatiiin  at  a  very  Uttle  expenae.  and  at 
>ibe  sboitBst  notice !  so  look  out.**         *      *»      * 

His  description  of  his  newly  invented  machine  seemed 
Co  tickle  his  audience  amazmgly.  In  this  machine,  he 
•ayfi  **  ytm  drive  a  hog  int»theeentre  of  it ;  set  the  screws 
•Coing^and  it  will  produce  reaqr  nwit  iuuagu  from  one 
600..  and  palm/ jcrii46nig[6rusAef  from  the  other.** 

A  Sr-nTMAnc  RitAitcft^— A  ITichliuder  laird,  living  Iq  a 
lipmoiti  liiHtrict,  but  viiihat  a  tiiiunclt  rH^liuiim,  took  the 
CAodiiin  Oiurier;  but,  ai  thi?j™Bt  only  Twittnt  Mm  once  a 
'     ■        ■  Conr  —  . 


be  ^inay^  gtut  mt  ConrirtH  at  n  iimr^.  He  read 
I  papiffs  in  jt^^\%t  5«cC(.i*»im,  oii«  everyday,  but 
MmttOP^  in  ordi^r  thttt  }ie  m\$\a.  \\\m  h^iv^  if  re  stmiulns 
in%itf  wwspituT  .So  rtiTHl  htiei  he.  la  \]n^  admirable 
vmei^iradc&Qtcdid  noMerfniniireiiMlK^  [Jiper  where 
ii  wna  c"«imm(*nc*iJ,  hehaii  ofit^ii  b^yn  ob*erfi*f]  to  remark 
ttwit  Iip  Inniri.^  iniicli  for  n(*ii  iTwrakiff,  ini  anxkias  waa  he 


A  French  tikveller  pats  •»«l»wn  ibr  the  deanest  peo- 


RoMMmc  PAMoif.— A  Fseneh  fentleman,  M.  Boaaieres 
de  Gfaakbre,  lately  died  at  Pkris,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
his  kur^e  fbrtune  to  the  celebrated  Freix^  actress,  Made- 
moiselle Mara.  It  appears  that  twelve  years  since,  this 
lady  inspired  him  wnh  a  violent  attachment,  whkHi  he 
expressed  to  her  in  letters  that  were  returned  to  him  with- 
out notiooi  Long  silence  followed  this  atteaapc  to  open  a 
correspondence,  and  it  seemed  to  be  fbrgotten,  when  the 
fallam  gentleman,  on  alightinc  one  day  from  his  carriage 
m  the  Place  des  Victoires,  broke  his  leg.  k  wouM  natur- 
ally be  supposed  that  he  would  wiah,  under  such  circum- 
stanota,  to  receive  surgical  asaistance  as  expeditiously  aa 
possible,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  He  forbade  any  one 
to  touch  him,  and  sent  ?»>  MHe.  Mars  an  nrronnt  of  his 
miafintune, siatir i:  tS'-n  hi-,  would  li:  r-L-muvLiJ  and  liugiiiJ' 
ed  only  by  the  m-dical  ^ecitleuian  of  Uw  %j^^\  un^rm^- 
TTie  latter,  at  ohh.-.:  aiiODJsbed  and  ^rtrifrdi,  immt'LfmK^ky 
went  to  her  frieiiJ.  Uaroir  Dupuytrcu,  brieKy  a«liit:fyi  Lbt^ 
adventure<jind  n-^jit^iiiJ  him  Up  aUcmi  i3to  jMitipiit  imme- 
diately. The dof  jHir  JMAtf^ncd  to  ihp  Bi*ut.  M,  Je Ciioji- 
bie  waa  then  put  m\  a.  btni  in  iha  cxilTee  lioiwe,  at  tlie  our^ 
nerof  the ruede  h  Fcuilladc,  whr-re  \m  tcjt  was  *otiand 
after  being  removr^J  Vx  \\is  hoir^l,  bir^^Kin  uprovi^n^t}.  Thitf 
curioua  circtmssts [icr  \<tm  follow  I'lt  by  9  fVpsb  mlcncf  on 
Us  part,  and  obli^Ku  r<n  rlmofMlUv  M<in!,¥ilikh  con- 
miued  until  his  dirLth,  Oni?p«nme  hbi  will,  it  waji  di^ 
covered  that  he  hiid  bcqtieatlicd  ^uJe■  Mnrs  ihtj  whole  of 
his  fortune. 

A  wine  merchant  once  left  a  suspected  assistant  in  his 
cellar,  and  said'  to  hhn,  **  Now,  lest  you  should  drink  the 
wine  while  I  am  away,  I  will  chalk  your  mouth  ao  that  I 
may  know  It**  He  then  rubbed  hia  nail  across  the  man'a 
Una,  and  pretended  to  leave  the  mark  of  chalk  on  them — 
liie  man  drank  of  the  wine,  and  to  be  even  vrith  hia  mis- 
tv,  chalked  his  moutb.  and  thoa  discovered  himself. 

Something  in  a  Name.— A  profhssor  of  Alma  Mater 
haying  purchased  a  horse  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking  a  long 
prcnectedioumey  into  Wales,  wishing  to  give  his  Buce- 
phalus a  cnnsical  name  and  applied  to  a  mend  fbr  a  sjrm- 
bolical  appellatkm.  **Call  him  Graphy,**  sakl  hie  friend— 
**  Qiapter  r*  exdanned  the  astonisbed  professor,  **  what 
the  devil  do  you  think  I  am  ^ooig  to  wnHeuponhisback.^ 
*'  Pshaw  !**  replied  the  eoUegian,  **  the  name  ia  quite  sppii- 
cable :  first,  you  purchaae  the  horse,  and  that'a  the  6r>o- 
graphy ;  aecondhri  yon  mourn*  him,  and  that*a  the  iop-o- 
grapfay;  and  latdy,  you  make  your  jowney,  ami  that'a 
g|^o-graphy.** 

A  traveller  on  howebant  iimsrinaaspalpesii, ashed  him,. 

"Aaal  btl£'way  «o tewnF^WSTysr  wniahip.^ 

add  tk^boy,  **(i>  I  know  where  yon  cum  (Vtink.^ 

£>fcUM»  aho  AjiBncA— Blackwood^  Magazine,  apeak- 
inf  of  the  petty  jealousies  that  exist  between  the  peopleof 
this  country  and  those  of  Groat  Britain,  haa  the  lolk>wing 
amusing  paragraph:— "^England  and  An^rica  are  two  fine 
women— and  not  only  ao,  but  they  are  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. England  is  fkt,  fUr,  and  forty,  fit  fbr  the  arms  of  a 
Ring.  America  is  in  her  teens,  and  a  morsel  for  a  {Resi- 
dent. As  long  as  they  pursue  each  her  own  path,  and 
are  proud,  each  ofher  own  lord  or  h)ver,  both  can  bear, 
withoixt  any  painful  uneasiness,  the  thought  of  each  oth- 
er's beeoty,  and  smilingly  blow  kisses  from  their  hsnds 
across  the  Atlantic  Yet  'twould  be  too  much  to  expect, 
(hat  when  they  speak  of  each  other*a  chamuk  they  should 
always  select  the  most  sedooinK:  that  when  they  touch  < 


eaeb  other's  defeois,     _ 
Bent  /Tisnotin  naU^C'^ 


i  point  to  the  least  promi* 


A  Knoviig  Lad.— A  schoohoasier  in  Conn 
whfle  examining  a  boy  ftom  Rhode  Island,  in  hit  catu____^ 
asked  the  fbHowing  questwn:— ''How  many  Gods  are 
there  .^  The  boy,  aftier  scratching  his  head  some  tn&e. 
replied, "  1  doa*t  know  how  many  you've  gqt  in  Connoon- 
cnt-JMit  we  have  noon  in  Rhode  latand.** 

An  Irish  driiimi  iiy  sthssn  10— d  andfasir  chenhsiMtf 
DOtke  that  he  oawwidihen  iodnked  in  a  noggin  of  s^fM 
good  polsm,  was  accosted  by  (be  inspecung  genenU 
'  What  nukea  your  face  ao  red.  air  .^  "  t^f9»  your  hon- 
our,** replied  nt,  '^  I  always  blushes  when  I  spake  to  a 
Giaeial  officer.** 
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HtTMOSOUt  TOBTKT. 


JanAih%n*9  Visit  ta  a  Printiikg  OAc«* 

Did  yna  evtr  go  up  la  tbe  Prinien, 
And  &&t  n\l  them  divik  ro  work  * 
Jcuediiotebc^t  it  beats  &\\  Lo  flinEere 
Mother's  fuss  whtn  wc  kill  alf  our  pork, 

7*hpm  fellerB  tbcy  stand  riehi  up  stmiglit, 

And  pici  litdiv  piecj^fl  o1  lead;, 
Siuc;b  iu  cubbf  holes  thicker,  I'll  bate, 

liiiia  ».«di  m  our  bi^  pannip  bod. 

'I  ben  they  keep  siicb  a  dtickinf  and  bobblnf, 
riJ  be  daniM  '.  tike  mmt  Pcfgy'*  old  drake 

When  he*a  isobblmK  up  corn,  or  a  robin 
That  atniula  on  one  tea  On  a  ataJit, 

How  a  pkiirc  cai*  they  find  all  the  Icttem. 

Is  more  thrtn  my  irumpliun  can  lell ; 
I'hey  call  :h€Tn  nie  workmen  lypeaetTerBi 

And  an  old  shoe,  tbey  a*id  i}»t  was  hell.* 

Then  theyNe  got  too  a  cant  iion  pro^, 
It  beotn  M her*fl  for  cider  and  ciieeae ; 

•  Til  latniiTton  hard  work  I  i^hould  suns; 

And  Ji  Ri¥C3  a  con  founded  lifhi  squeeze 

^tliaie'M  a  thurnpiti^  frreat  foUer  t  iwow, 
Tliey  keep  pushinif^-the  Lord  knows  for  nhat_ 

And  ihe  paiwr  *t would  coTerour  itiow, 
Such  a  whopping  ileal  sheet  bare  they  got 

How  they  fill  ll  all  up  u  ihe  wonder, 
Where  B  dam  do  tney  find  »  much  news, 

A*  thick  aa  pea  bloasnmB  iti  auinruer— ^ 
Whilt  a  nation  of  ink  i  hey  do  u^  I 

'    By  (TQIJ  '  i  doot  see  bow  they  pay 
for  fio  many  heaps  of  white  paper. 
They  telTd  me  ibey  uiied  every  aay ; 
Good  Lord— it  would  ruin.  Squire  Tabei* 

Fd  no  notion p  I  vum.  ^waj  such  tarni:il 
Hard  work  to  prim  pn][>ers  and  booki; 

ni  go  right  down  aiid  Kril:>e  fur  the  Jarntl 
And  go  home  and  tell  all  the  foika. 

*  The  aid  shoe  kept  as  a  receptacle  for  broken  lypee. 
The  devils  no  doubt,  jmpoaed  upon  the  simplicity  oi' Jona- 


A  Smau.  MATRiHOST^f,  FiftFCEK— " A rmh>  Pai,  and  why 
did  I  marry  ye.—juai  tdi  me  that— for  ii^s  myadf that's  had 
to  inantain  ye  ever  eLQCe  the  bLeiised  dsy  that  Fathef  O" 
Hansagttn  »eiit  de  home  to  yer  housei"'  ".Swate  jewel,*' 
replied  Pat.  trot  reliihuif  the  charge,  "and  itVtnyscIf  tkit 
hopes  I  may  itve  to  mae  ihe  day  when  yeVc  3  widow, 
Wi^jine  o¥er  ibe  could  sod  thai  covers  me-^thoit  by  St. 
Iwick  FU  see  how  ye  |e!  along  witboot  mc,  honey*" 

In  the  *'  At  Home''  of  Mr.  htaith<>iwa.  he  gitei  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  ;^Beii]^  put  on  thone  in  Ireii^nd,  on  liia 
way  to  feck  an  eui^gement  at  Dublin^  he  pve  s  small 
trunk  to  ,1  nian  to  carry,  who.  on  their  airivaJ  at  Ehe  hotel, 
wiw  not  f:nti^M>d  with  tlw  Hhilling  tliat  Mr.  M.  gave  hiiu^ 
**  Ai]d  12}  this  all  youVe  ^ues^  tu  gi^mo,  Mr.  Matihcwii,  for 
bringinf  tliat  munh^ring  load  ^*  Mr.  M*  itot  ^  litile  ^iir^^ 
pria^  at  tb^  fdlowV  knowiiif  hia  name,  inquired  how  it 
could  bo^  "Och !  don^t  1  know  yoti  well  enrniffh.  Mr. 
Matthews !  and  don*t  I  know  your  lioiior*ll  gi'me  another 
wipence  ?*'— M-  "  Wdl,  if  yoiiUUell  me  how  you  came 
to  Wtow  tfie*  1 71^/  pive  you  ajuHhi^r  Bixpenco^"*  "Will 
you  thouj^h.  honor  bright  1"  M^  "  Ves,  1  will."  *'  Why 
thcn^  did'nt  1  read  your  good  looking  naino  oti  the  little 
bmn  plate  ut  the  top  of  your  honor''s  tnmk— bicflstngn  on 
the  ^nday  ichools  forh  !"— M  "  Well  here^j  a  flfullinp. 
|i»e  me  hIx pence  back."  '^D— n  the  bit  of  i  sii pence  Pve 
fot;  biii  I'll  ruri  and  felch  onct  and  be  back  in.  -".Vi  "Nut 
jpt  one  !  vrhv  I  aaw  one  in  your  mouih  ibis  moment ►"^ 

And  IB  it  that  you  mana  ?  would  I,  think  ye,  be  giving 
four  hJTnor  --i  fliifhcmceout  ofiny  dirty  mouth."  M.  *'Well. 
kocp'  the  shiilitifT."  ^''  Ah !  good  lock  and  auccesa  your 
Itaa  your  mother  any  iDori^  of  ye  ?" 


Two  thingi  ata  diffioilt  for  man  to  da: 
*lJb,  to  be  selfiah  nnd  be  hont«t  tov. 


Or  a  Warning  tx>  Dtam  Dnnlar*. 
The  evening  was  cold  ajid  raw : 

And  by  a  blazing  irrts, 
To  waste  his  day  and  ptiff  away  , 

His  cares,  sat  Obediah. 

t 
A  llatnnn  on  the  table  Btoo4 

And  oft  lie  drained  it  dry; 
And  oJ\en  too.  he  filled  it  up— 

A  botths  stauding  njgh. 

Pfow  Ohcd  wjia  a  ihinkinf  mf^n,  » 

And  soon  he  quire  forgot  , 

The  earth  below  and  every  thing—  ' 

Kicept  his  happy  lot. 

He  thought  he  was  in  Pandiset  ^ 

And  not  the  town  uf  Lynn—  • 

He  fancied  Ibiintainft  playing  jmnch, 
And  rivers  running  gin. 

But  when  he  stooped  i&  light  his  pipe. 

Which  had  by  chance  eipired ; 
His  alcohtilk  body  was 

Spodtan^itjusly  hrcd. 

The  fiajiira  soon  caught  the  bnilding,  and 

Were  seen  for  mdes  around— 
And  in  an  hour  the  old  Lynn  Inn 

Was  burnt  down  to  the  giDund  ' 

The  morrow  found  a  sturdy  knave 

A-nakioK  'inonpt  the  stonii*-^ 
But  naught  was  tou nd  of  Dhed,  »ave 

His  buttons  ond  bis  bonea.  PAUL 

Paonji  RGit?m«e,vr — Fnrmer  Tkkl  nnd  fafraer  Griiif 
were  near  neighbor*.  TImj  fonnrr  was  s  kind4i«irte.i 
even-tem|>ered  old  oodger,  and  all  his  afEiLra  wffnt  mt  . 
smoothly.  The  latter^  un  his  n.ime  indicates,  wa^pOtees*  T 
sed  of  an  iftiacible  diapoaiEion.  and  oAen  nttrmT^ed  to 
w  ran  g  \c  wi  Lh  his  won  h  r  nei^-h  (:«jr.  One  day  Tidt i's  cow 
got  into  Gfufl's  dorn  field  ;  Gruff  procured  a  large  cudgd;^ 
And  went  into  his  enclusun^  and  gave  her  a  severe  pound'^ 
iug.  Poor  old  brummle  lea[>t  the  ba'^^  shaking  her  head 
ind  making  a  wondcrih]  displuv  ur]e|s  and  tfut.  Think- 
ing one  wundirt^  in^flicient.  Grufl]  drove  her  to  piufoW, 
and  left  her  in  cf»nfiiK?mcnt  to  ruminate  on  her  pitiablv 
condition.  Having  Kiti.iiH  hi*  vengeance  on  the  poorani^ 
cnaJ,  he  went  to  di»char|^  a  volk^y  at  her  owner.  "Ncifli- 
bor  Tidd,^'  said  he.  in  a  pent  rmge,  "  1  cenight  your  cow  m 
my  corn-field  this  morning,  and  1  gave  her  a  good  drub* 
bing^,  and  then  drove  her  to  the  pounds  and  rll  do  it  igmit 
if  1  critch  lier  there  any  more,  so  you^d  better  take  care  of 
her,"  The  other  replied  very  calmly,  'VFricnd  Graft;  I 
found  Iwo-of  your  cattle  in  my  garden  the  other  day.  and 
they  had  destroyed  half  of  my  fjardea  oaur^;  1  turned- 
theni  out ,  diove  them  home  to  your  barn  yard,  and  jiiit  up 
the  fence,  and  fastened  them  in  as  ihey  e^houM  be,  and  if 
9VCT I  find  them  tliere  again>  J  shall  do  the  aame,  so  you'd 
lieiter  take  care  of  ihi^m."  GruiT's  obduracy  waa  soUes^' 
eel.  he  rele.iaod  old  brummie.  p^d  the  pouodnffCt  and  ever 
at^er  became  a  better  neig^hbon 


SpoRtLto  AnicDfiTE. — A  Fact,— Am  a  reapeetable  cicizei] 
of  Heard  CO.  a  few  days  frinee,  waa  engaged  in  rumovinC 
the  rut>b]i3h  from  a  piece  of  ueaily  cleared  ground,  he  dia- 
cot'ered  a  hawk  in  close  pursuit  ofa  pginridge-— the  liuter; 
m  the  rapidity  ofilB  fiight,  in  cndeavoriof  to  cflc<ipc  from 
the  talons  of  the  hawk,  came  suddenly  and  violently  id 
contact  with  a  sharp  spbnterof  thu  Inubnifa  true*  wDich 
pierced  hiin  through  the  body.  The  hawk,  with  gre«t 
rapidhy.  closely  pu tailing  his  pr^y.  likewise  encocnaiwCMi^ 
thesame  splinter,  w[iich  he  also  ftln  throu^  kil  bnlrr 
and  rhnei  clenched  himsclfiast  upou  (h4  pa^ndfe-  In  thi» 
manner  ]  hpv  were  both  itiken  dowa  by  our  itifortnaut— > 
StHithem  i*lan(er. 

CHARADB. 

A  eoiiBiHiuTt  and  tripbrhonf » 

GcM^pOH  a  thing  of  fkiru<, 
llMtHt  oft  the  Iqdicii  Bt^  n  ^inon^, 

Y«  be21e»,  pray  leU  ita  oauw  f      _  _   
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**  Oor  buiiibU  pfOTiaoe  w  to  tend  tbe  fiir. 
Not  ■  lest  pleaanff,  though  ku  gkvioaa  can ; 
To  nve  the  powder  ftom  too  nide'a  file, 
Nor  let  the  imprisonM  easencei  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  coloara  from  the  Temal  floweia ; 
To  steal  from  rainbewi,  ere  they  drop  in  showeftr 
A  brixhter  wash ;  to  curl  their  wavinf  hain, 
Aaaist  their  biiishea,  and  inspire  their  aira; 
Nay  oft,  io  dfeams.  inveotion  we  bcvtow. 
To  change  a  floance^  or  add  a  furbebw.*' 
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PHUiADEIiPHIA.— JULY. 


[1833. 


liATKST  FASHIONS* 

CoumT  D&Bssr-'WhHe  satiD dress  embroider- 
ed a  tabUer^  in  gold  lama ;  traiB  and  body  a  Van- 
Uque^  in  yioiet  relyet  embroidered  in  ffold; 
sleeves  a  pointet,  in  rehret  fastened  with  oril- 
Uants,  blond  mantilla  and  sabots.  Plume  of  os- 
trich feathers^and  blond  lappets. 

Carriage  DREss.--FeIisse  of  green  raye  wa- 
tered silk,  trimmed  in  front,  cape  of  the  same 
with  epaulets ;  frill  in  plain  blond  net.  Bonnet 
«f  mauTe  tedn,  witb  one  white  ostrich  feather. 

IfOVDOM  FASHIOHS. 

DuffrCR  Dress.— Dress  of  Pekin,  a  white 
ground  embroidered  with  roses  and  their  folia^, 
Ml  a  running  pattern.  The  cortage  n  quite  plam, 
laces  behind,  and  is  finished  round  tbe  top  with 
R  blonde  edging;  tbe  stomacher  is  marked  out 
with  thick  green  silk  cord  laid  on,  which  is  con- 
tinued down  tbe  front  to  nearly  tbe  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  fai  the  form  of  a  chain,  and  is  finished 
by  tassels*  The  sleeyes  of  the  dress  are  Tery 
short,  but  these  are  covered  with  long  full  sleeves 
of  white  net  or  eauze,  fastened  with  bracelets  of 
gold  and  emeralds,  to  which  a  large  broach  in 
vbe  centre  of  the  cortag^  taA/erronniere  on  the 
forehead  correspond.  Bonnet  of  rose  coloured 
vdaur*  epiugle,  the  crown  made  low,  and  the 
peak  standing  far  off  from  tbe  head  on  the  right 
side ;  it  is  shadowed  by  a  profusioQ  of  white  os- 
trich feathers,  and  one  plume  is  placed  under 
the  peak,  in  the  hair,  wmch  is  arranged  plain  on 
the  forehead  and  in  riiifflets  over  the  temples.— 
Black  crape  scarL  with  a  areen  embroidered 
border,  and  ends  or  scarlet  flowers  and  foliage. 
Black  satin  shoes  and  white  kid  gloves. 

Evening  Dress.— Dress  of  white  satin,  the 
skirt  made  very  full  except  in  front  The  cor- 
4age  is  plain  and  in  the  stomacher  form.  From 
the  bottom  of  tbe  skirt  in  front  two  rows  of  em- 
broidered flowers  and  foliage  ascend  in  a  zigzag 
direction  to  the  stomacher,  and  are  continued 
ttp  the  corsage  fihe  flowers  are  roses  alternately 
25      ^ 


red,  blue,  yellow  and  white,  the  Ifttter  being  of 
silver.  At  the  top  of  the  corsage  are  several 
rows  of  quiUed  net  confined  on  the  shoulders  and 
back  by  green  ribbon,  and  in  front,  by  a  large 
ornament  m  gold  and  white  cornelian  resen^Ung 
a  Greek  cross.  The  sleeves  are  of  embroidered 
blonde,  made  extremely  full,  and  fastened  up 
above  the  elbow  by  green  ribbon,  thus  leaving  a 
kind  of  large  ruffle  to  fall  over  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  arm.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  an  abundance 
of  curls  and  ringlets  and  ornamented  with  ^een 
ribbon,  an  aigrette  of  silver,  and  an  old  fashioned 
hair  pin  of  gold  and  white  cornelian.  NecklaQe« 
ear  rings,  and  j^WrorwiMre  to  match  the  otb«r 
jewellery.  White  satin  shoes,  and  Umg  white 
idd  gloves. 

Ball  DRSss.—Dress  of  white  blonde  over  a 
yeDow  satin  slip,  the  dress  being  left  short,  so  at 
to  display  a  row  of  large  pufis  with  which  the 
bottom  of  the  slip  is  ornamented.  The  embroi- 
dery of  tbe  blonae  is  in  columns  of  foliage  with  a 
rich  border.  Tbe  corsage  in  the  stomacher 
shape,  is  formed  on  the  top  io  plails  coQfined» 
from  distance  to  distance,  by  a  narrow  band. — 
The  sleeves  are  short  and  full,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  form  rows  of  points.  \  fall  of  rich  blonde, 
like  a  tippet,  completes  the  dress.  The  hair  is 
dressed  m  ringlets  on  the  temples,  and  very  high 
on  the  top,wMre  it  is  ornamented  witka  prottt- 
sion  of  feathers,  flowers,  and  strings  of  pearls. 
Necklace  and  ear  rings,  pearls,  amethysts  and 
garnets.  White  satin  shoes  and  long  white  kid 
gloves. 

The  manners  of  women  have  great  influence 
on  the  manners  of  men.  What  propriety,  there- 
fore, should  attend  tbe  actions  of  the  fur  sex; 
and.  as  many  thousands  are  annually  expended 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  purohase 
foreign  superfluities  of  dreu*  woaid  not  the  la- 
dies merit  much  praise  should  they  exert  their 
power  to  save  men  from  this  folly,  by  curtailing 
their  own  taste  for  extravagant  foreign  articles, 
and  adopt  and  use  those  of  tl  ' 
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BTAMZAB. 


WB  PART  FORBVBR« 

Th©  following  touching  vefses  were  given  to  us  by  a 
French  lady,  who  received  the;D,  if  we  remember  righUy, 
from  an  acquaintance  of  their  noble  author  b  Fvis.  They 
hare  never  to  our  knowledge  appeared  in  any  of  BTaocf^ 
publinbed  works ;  and  the  readera  of  the  Casket  will  be 
pleased  to  peruse  any  thing  heretofore  unread  from  the 
pen  of  that  distinguished  poet. 

STANZAS* 

TO  HE8  WHO  CAN  BEST  UNDERStAND  THEM. 

BV  THE  LATE  Bltttfr  HOII.  LOKD  BTBON. 

Be  it  so— we  part  forever ! 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be;  ^ 

Had  I  lightly  loved  thee,  never, 

Hadst  thou  been  thus  dear  to  me. 

Had  I  loved  and  thus  been  sU^itedr 

That  I  better  could  have  borne :~' 
Love  is  quelled  when  unrequited. 

By  the  risinf  pulse  of  scum. 

Pride  may  cool  what  passion  heated. 

Time  will  tame  the  wayward  will; 
But  the  heart  in  friendtsbip  ^heated 

Throbs  with  woc^s  most  maddening  thritt. 

Had  I  bved-J  now  might  hate  thee. 

In  that  hatred  solace  seek, 
Might  exult  to  execrale  thee, 

And  in  woitls  my  vengeance  wreak. 

But  tbve  is  a  silent  sesrow, 

Wbicb  can  find  no  vent  in  speech, 
Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow, 

Frxd  the  heights  that  song  ea»  veaefai 

Lihea  clnnlrlsss  chain  enthralling, 
Uke  the  sleepless  dteams  that  raocby 
,  Like  the  ftigidice-dfop(hUin«, 
Frooi  the  snrf'SunDaiided  roch ; 

Such  the  cold  the  sKkening  feehng. 
Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  know ;: 

Stabbed  the  deeper  by  conceaiint 
From  the  worM  its  bitter  woe ! 

Once  it  fondly  pfoadly.  deemed  thee- 

All  hat  Fancy^  self  couhi  paint ; 
Once  it  honored  and  esteemed  thee, 

As  its  klol  and  it»saiBt  I 

More  than  woman  thou  wast  te^me; 

Not  m  men  I  leohedon  thee ;~ 
Why  like  woman  then  undo  me.^ 

Why  heap  man^s  worst  curse  OB  ne  ^ 

Wast  thou  but  a  friend,  aesuming 
Friendship^  smik-and  woman's  ait/ 

And  in  borrovved  beauty  blooming, 
Triiing  with  a  trusthig  heart  f^ 

By  that  eye  which  oeoe  could  glisteOr 

With  opposing  glance  tvme : 
By  that  ear  which  onee  couk^  lartea. 

To  each  tale  I  told  to  thee: 

By  that  lip.  its  smile  hesiowmg' 
Which  ooukl  soften  sorrow^  guifrr 

^  that  cheek,  once  brightly  glowing^ 
Whh  pwe  frieMiahip^  well  feiiBcd  bhMb  ^ 


By  all  those  Also  eharifis  tmhed. 
Thou  hast  wrought  thy  wanton  wiV; 

And  without  compunction  bUghtod, 
What  thoQ  woukTst  not  kindly  k  fll  ( 

Yet  I  corse  tbee  not  in  sadoees. 

Still  I  feel  how  dear  thou  wert : 
Oh!  I  could  not  e*en  in  madness, 

Doom  thee  lo  thy  just  desert! 

Live !  and  when  b^  life  is  over, 
SbouM  thfcie  own  be  lengtheoed 

Thou  may'st  then  too  late  disooTer, 
By  thy  fteliogB,  all  iny  wrong ! 

When  thy  beauties  all  are  faded, 
Whev  thy  flatterers  fkwn  no  moiw; 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regardless  reptMe^  store  : 

ErethR  hour  fidse  syren  bear  me. 

Thou  may  V  feel  whnt  I  do  now : 
While  my  spirit  bovermg  near  thee, 

Whispen  friendshipV  bfoken  vow : 

But  tis  useless  to  upbraid  thee, , 
With  thy  pest  or  present  state; 

What  thou  wast,  my  fancy  made  thee. 
What  thoQ  art,  1  know  too  late. 


Written  Ibr  the  Cariters^ 

stahzas. 

As  by  the  ocean's  solemn  stnnd. 

One  radiant  hour  in  spring  1  sMy'dr 
And  heard  the  antbema,  wild  aad  grand. 

Whichnhe  inoessaot  sCTfainnde, 

Whereoii  the  goMen  eadigfat  plai^ 
I  felt  the  scoDe  its  life  faopart, 

And  an  its  haimonies  pervade; 
The  deep  recesses  of  niy  heart. 

I  mark^  tbebirds,  on  nJnbow  wmf. 

Go,  sweeping  o'er  the  aiufe  tide ; 
I  head  their  songs  of  weleomiog. 

To  wbKh  the  gay  green  shores  nplied-. 

And  touch'd  with  feeling,  by  the  side 
Of  that  unbound  and  socmdingvea, 

I  fdtmy  meditations  glide 
Into  a  thoughtful  reverie. 

I  saw  the  radiant  warei  leD  on..- 

I  beard  their  aoi\  and  dying  faR : 
And  thougbfof  ooontleBeraplurea  gene; 

Aa  bright  as  they— as  masical ; 

I  mused  on  hopes  that  once  WMdd  catf 
My  apirit  from  its  young  repose; 

To  graspat  pleasure's  ooronal-.- 
T6  fyAtue  dfoms-that  guard  the  rose. 

Anda»*f  metk^  theeventidh 

EnfbH  the  tremblhig  tUeeof  bbe. 
While  e%r^  senith.  ftr  and  wkle. 

Pale  nigHt-ber  starry  curtam  drew  ; 

1  thought  how  death,  when  lift  is  new, 
O'erckHids  the  vraves  of  being^  sea. 

And  sweeps  away  the  lovM  and  trve, 

Oatime^dtekil^l^Q^^S^W^^ie        ^- 
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FElHAIiE  EBVCATION. 

Tec  the  beM  blood  by  learniof  it  refined. 

And  firtoe  aims  tli«  solid  mind ; 

WhUst  rice  will  stain  the  nobleNt  nee. 

Asd  the  petenud  stamp  efiace— OLOUwotTR. 
The  ioqairy,  ^  should  females  receive  as  com- 
plete ao  edocatioD  as  males?"  has  been  the 
lumrce  of  much  speculation.  It  is  an  inquiry, 
the  settlement  of  which  promises  a  signal  tri- 
umph either  to  reason  or  bigotry.  In  former 
tiroes,  when  knowledge  was  less  extensively  dif- 
fiiied— when  every  useful  and  bnliiant  produc- 
tioD  of  genius  lay  unknown  in  the  cloisters  of 
ecclesiastical  pnestbood— when  the  pecans  of 
Sappho  and  the  elegies  of  Alcaeus  were  no 
kMiger  sunff— when  the  voice  of  Thalia  was 
hosbed,  anfthe  harp  of  CUo  hung  mute  and  life- 
less upon  the  willow— and  when  the  achierements 
of  the  hero  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christian, 
could  only  be  perpetuated  by  the  legends  of  tra- 
dition—woman, lovely  woman, 

**  Was  doomed  the  slave  of  man  lo  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  beasts  and  feucred  to  the  sod.** 

But  when  the  sun  of  knowledge  began  to  diffuse  his 
rays  over  the  semi-barbarians  or£urope-Hlissi- 
padDg  the  darkness  of  ignorance  which  covered 
them,  and  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
be^^an  to  be  more  extensively  taught— her  con- 
ditjoa  was  improved,  and  the  smiles  of  her 
hope,  her  peace,  and  approaching  happiness, 
hegAu  to  mmgle  with  those  of  her  beauty. 

With  whatreasoningare  theenemies  of  female 
education  able  to  satisfy  their  minds?  Some  ad- 
vance as  an  argument — an  objection,  carrying 
prejudice  and  absurdity  on  its  face— viz. :  "The 
mabilibrof  woman — her  wantof  mental  strength 
and  influence,  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
BOCf^  and  usefulness."  Those  who  take  this 
position  are  opposing  analogy. past  experience — 
the  fountains  of  experimental,  unerring  know- 
ledge. Where  are  the  sublime  and  useful  pro- 
doctioos  of  Edfleworth  ?  Where  are  the  trophies 
of  the  genius  of  Opie,  of  Hemans,  of  Hamilton, 
of  De  Stael  and  More?  To  borrow  the  words 
of  Story,  ^  man  can  no  longer  boast  of  exclusive 
dominion  in  authorship.  He  has  rivals  or  allies 
in  almost  every  department  of  science,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  among  those  wtose  elegance  of 
maDBers  and  blameleuness  of  life,  command  his 
respect  as  much  as  their  talents  excite  his  ad- 
iniratioii.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  contem- 
plate with  enthusiasm  the  precious  fragments  #f 
Elizabeth  Smith,  the  venerable  learning  of  Eli- 
zabeth Carter,  the  elevated  piety  of  Hannah 
More,  the  persuasive  sense  of^  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
the  elegant  memoirs  of  her  accomplished  niece, 
ihe  bewitching  pictures  of  Madame  D*Arbkiy, 
the  vivid,  picturesque,  and  terrific  imagery  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  glowing  poetry  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans, the  matchless  wit,  the  inexhaustible  con- 
▼eraationsy  the  fine  character  painting,  the 
practical  instructions  of  Miss  E^gewortn,  the 
threat  Known,  standing  in  her  department  by  the 
side  of  the  great  Unknown  !*' 

The  same  objection,  which  has  been  answered, 
miffht  be  urged  against  the  general  education  of 
■uiies*    How  imny  are  there  among  the  males 


equally  destknte  of  strpogAef  mind  and  thoee 
qualiUes  which  are  necessary  to  command  ad- 
miration! The  reason  why  there  are  more 
poeti,  orators,  and  philosophers,  among  men,  is 
because  their  education  is  an  object  of  more 
care  and  attention.  This  education,  which  could 
be  the  means  of  great  good,  is  often,  rery  often, 
perverted,  and  applied  to  the  more  vicious  and 
baneful  uses.  Tnere  are  many,  whe^  carrying 
with  them  through  life  the  appellation  of  learned, 
gain  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  con- 
temporaries, which  the  glaring  absurdity  and 
vicious  doctrines  with  which  their  wntings 
abound,  are  unable  to  erase  when  the  hand  of 
mortality  shall  have  seized  them,  and  their  bo- 
dies shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  female  education.  Naturally  chaste, 
modest,  and  unassuming— bavins  been  taught 
when  young  that  the  beaotjr  and  worth  of  wo- 
man consist  in  those  qualities,  improved  and 
strengthened  by  polite  literature,  she  aspires 
after  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  happiness  to  those  with  whom  she 
IS  connected,  and  a  means  of  enjoyment  to  man, 
the  partner  of  her  bosom— the  author  of  her 
cares.  She  labors  not  for  the  fleeting  honors 
of  time,  but  Ibe  moral  tendency  of  her  writings 
exhibits  that  they  seek  after  a  crown  of  dory 
beyond  the  grave—"  a  crown,  at  the  si^nt  of 
which  the  difuiems  of  the  Cassars  would  sink  to 
weeds."  Who,  then,  can  deny  but  what  the 
literary  productions  of  women,  (when  influenced 
by  such  motives.)  will  be  beneficial  to  the  males 
as  well  as  their  own  sex?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Paine  would  have  destroyed  his 
own  happiness,  with  that  of  many  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  had  he  been  blessed  with  a  mother 
endowed  with  these  heaveolyfeelings,and  these 
precious  accomplishments.  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
too,  might  perhaps  (after  living  long  and  useful 
lives)  have  sunk  to  the  tomb,  with  the  same  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  Chri  jtian  in  that  try- 
ing hour— bearing  with  them  their  crowns  of 
bliss,  and  leaving  behind  the  disciples  of  their 
usefulness  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  departed 
greatness. 

The  benefit  originafing  from  female  produc- 
tions is  more  plainly  seen  in  the  effect  they  have 
on  the  young.  The  tender  and  tractable  mind 
is  easily  influenced  by  those  writings,  which  are 
intended  not  simply  to  instruct,  but  also  to  in- 
terest. It  is  argued  by  some,  that  the  many  vi- 
cious and  obscene  books  met  with  in  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  are  calculated  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  tne  morals  of  females ;  and 
for  this  rea«(Mi  there  are  many  who  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  their  education  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  reading  and  writing,  etc. ;  or  shouM  their 
education  be  prolonged  or  extended,  they  should 
be  robbed  of  every  literary  production  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  domestio  affairs. 
That  the  reading  of  vicious  books  is  calcub«ted 
to  injure  the  morals,  is  what  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny;  but  that  females,  with  proper  care, are 
much  exposed  to  this  evil,  is  much  lo  be  doubted. 
It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  first  place,  parents 
endeavor  to  keep  such  books  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  childftn ;  and  if  this  is  not  die  case,  the 
parents  neglect  ttie  performance  of  their  duty. 
And  if  the  cta»cteit)1^,feo|.^i|r^^^ii, » 
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not  conpoBed  of  modotty,  ofaattity.  afiection, 
aod  every  other  yirtue,  we  cunolude  that  the 
reason  is,  their  parents  were  themselyes  desti- 
tute of  the  blessings  of  polite  literature ;  and  had 
this  not  been  the  case,  such  would  not  hare  been 
the  character  of  their  children !  Besides,  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  every  production 
calculated  to  injure  the  morals,  will  be  excluded 
from  the  libraries  of  the  polite  and  patriotic. 
Great  revolutions  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  century,  in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
(ductions  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the 
body.  Mental  struggles  must  have  an  umpire, 
as  well  as  bodily ;  and  he  who  aspires  after  Tul- 
ly's  **  aliqmd  immennmi  que  ii^inUtan"  in  orato- 
ry, the  ^*  magUter  boni^'  of  Horace,  or  the  ^*  mna 
nuns  m  tano  corpore'*  of  Virgil,  must  consent  to 
submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
hope  for  the  generosity  of  futurity.  The  empire 
of  the  mind  will  be  triumphant.  It  must  be 
obvious,  then,  to  every  man,tnat  such  objections 
vanish  when  considerations  like  these  are  fully 
examined. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  man  en- 
joys is  conversation :  and  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation is  certainly  increased  by  an  increase 
of  knowledge.  And  why  not  employ  every 
Cleans  which  are  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  pleasure  of  those  whose  cares  are 
great,  and  whose  worth  (experience  proves) 
has  never  been  dulv  appreciated  f  But,  alas ! 
siich  aimi^ents  as  these  are  calculated  to  have 
biit  litt&  influence  on  those  who  inherit  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers,  and  who  are  always 
read^  to  resort  to  any  means  for  destroying  every 
ve«tige,  of  justice  and  prostituting  every  call  of 
humanity.  And  if  it  be  granted  that  every  pur- 
suit of  females  should  be  composed  of  innocence, 
virtue,  and  pleasure,  what,  employment  is  more 
applicable  tnaa  the  pursuit  of  literalore?  The 
best  way  to  destroy  vice,  is  to  place  before  it 
something  more  fascinating.  Lay  before  fe- 
males, when  young,  something  worth  the  appli- 
cation of  their  strongest  faculties — the  employ- 
ment of  all  their  time— and  there  will  be  formed 
a  more  impenetrably,  a  more  insurmountable 
harrier  against  vice,  than  all  the  exhortations 
which  mav  be  given  bv  the  philosophic  tongue 
in  after  Jiie.  In  fact,  this  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce that  perfection  which  Cowperhas  express- 
ed in  a  few  beautiful  lines— 

"  Her  eye  ia  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Plays  on  her  lips;  and  in  her  speech  is  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity^and  love. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  her  heart 
Is  to  encourage  goodness." 

But  the  consideration  which  ou^ht  to  have  most 
influence  in  the  examination  of^this  subject,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  this— *^  if  fe- 
males were  better  educated,  the  education  of 
males  would  be  improved,"— new  lustre  would 
be  added  to  their  public  and  private  careers, 
and  new  energy  to  their  counsels.  Take,  for 
instance^  a  man  of  high  standin^p— a  prince,  a 
general,  or  any  man  wnose  influence  promises 
to  be  great— what  would  be  the  efl^t  of  his  in- 
flaeace.  if  destitute  of  moral  instrudion— desti- 
tute ot  maternal  admonitions— unacquainted 
with  the  idicitatioog  of  parental  alBMstioa,  and 


deprived  of  the  blessings  of  learning?     He 
spreads  his  influence— injurious  and  destruc- 
tive—to the  most  distant  comers  of  his  country. 
Thousands  feel  this  influence;  thousands  sink 
benea^  the  stroke  of  oppression.    The  empire 
of  force  is  fast  fading  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
chains  of  tyrannv  will  be  broken— broken  so 
that  no  artist  will  be  found  ingenious  enough  to 
mend  them :  and  the  spirit  of  free  principfo,  of 
universal  liberty,  will  be  seen  ushenog  from  the 
shades  of  darkness,  the  abodes  of  ministerial  op- 
pression !    Tes,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  physical  power  will  be  no  longer  required 
to  lead  man  to  the  goal  of  prosperity.    There 
will  be  a  mental  government — a  government  of 
reason.    All  nature  proves  it. 
.  Why  is  it.  that  man  will  resist  to  the  last  gasp 
the  hand  ot  the  oppressor  ?  What  is  that  for 
which  man  has  been  toHing  from  the  time  when 
he  rose  from  his  cradle  in  the  west,  until  he 
reached  these  last  limits  of  his  wandenngs  ?    Is 
it  a  spirit  which  is  leading  him  throuigh  mo- 
rasses to  the  gibbet  and  the  stake  ?  Ask  the  ruins 
of  Athens — go  thunder  these  (questions  among  the 
hills  where  once  stood  imperial  Home— the  niid 
of  Brutus,  the  home  of  Cassius.  Go  ask  the  spirit 
which  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Marathon ;  go 
inquire  of  those  who  are  still  living  monuments 
of  our  own  glorious  revolution,  aM  an  answer 
will  be  received  which  none  can  doubt,  if,  then » 
tliis  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  good 
and  patriotic,  are  there  not  reasons  why  female 
education  should  be  improved  ?    We  know  that 
the  influence  of  woman  is  great.  To  them  is  left 
the  formation  of  the  character ;  the  turn  of  mind 
is  always  acquired  from  maternal  admonition* 
It  is  in  the  infancy  of  man,  when  resting  on  the 
knees  of  the  mother,  when  those  principles  are 
implanted  in  his  bosom,  which,  in  after  life,  are 
to  sway  the  sceptre  of  despotism,  or  lead  him  to 
the  temple  of  fame.    There  are  many  striking 
examples  of  the  influence  of  females  over  their 
husbands,  and  those  wifh  whom  they  may  be 
connected.    When  Bonaparte  had  extended  his 
lutns  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Burope* 
and  had  seen  his  colors  flying  triumphantly  over 
the  wails  of  the  capitol  of  £gypt,  it  was  woman — 
the  accomplished  Josephine — ^who  added  vigor 
to  his  arm  by  her  counsels,  and  infused  roercy 
in  his  bosom  by  her  affectionate  disposition.  But 
though  her  influence  was  great,  her  suffierincs 
were  soon  disregarded.    Such  were  her  quau- 
ties,  that  had  her  admonitions  been  listened  to, 
had  her  suffering  been  regarded,  the  conqueror 
of  conquerors  might  have  died  among  the  ^  vine 
hills  of^  his  own  dear  France,"  exuningin  the 
triumph  of  liberty,  the  emancipation  of  jBurope 
from  civil  and  religious  desp<msm.    But^  alas ! 
when  te  turned  a  oeaf  ear  to  her  entreaties,  his 
honor,  his  power  and  happiness  faded  away  like 
the  dew  drops  of  the  morning.    The  influence  of 
the  female  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  immortal  Washington.    The  instruc- 
tions which  he  received,  wk^n  young,  from  bis 
mother,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  our 
fathers  through  the  doubtful  period  of  '76-^over- 
come  the  powers  of  temptation,  and  after  havioff 
lived  ^  the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peaoe^  ana 


the  first  in  the  hearts  of  .hii, 
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lUik  ill  peace  to  the  tomb,  honored  with  the  ap- 
peOalkm  of^'Father  ^hU  Coynlry.*' 

Socb  is  the  effect  of  female  influence,  and 
aech  the  force  of  female  accomplishments ;  and 
without  these  accomplishments,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  female  trials  and  female  admoni* 
tioB  f  Here  would  rise  a  Cromwell,  with  hands 
crimsoned  with  his  country's  blood ;  there  weuld 
be  seen  the  car  of  a  Ceesar,  driving  swiftly  oTor 
the  ^'Jorindden  Rubicon,"  Here  a  Tiberius, 
hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  the  goal  of  pow- 
er ;  there  a  Sylla,  trampling  on  the  bodies  of  his 
mitrdered  countrymen,  and  rejoicing  at  the  fall 
of  liberty!  With  motner  and  wife,  gifted  with 
all  the  accomplishments  which  polite  literature, 
a  due  cultivation  of  the  mind,  can  aflbrd,  liow 
happy  is  maa!  But  deprired  of  these— 
*•  Oh,  what  is  man  ?— a  world  wHhont  a  sun.** 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  chronicles  of 
past  ages,  and  contemplate  the  treatment  which 
woman  has  receiTed  from  man,  reflecting,  at  the 
same  tune>  on  her  UMLoy  clMumis  and  accom- 
plishments which  are  calculated  to  produce  hap- 
piness in  erery  circle,  we  are  forced  to  exclaim 
with  the  philosopher  ot  old,  ''O  homines!  O 
leinpora!!  O  mores!!!"  As  she  was  called  into 
existenoe  for  the  happiness  of  man^  was  such 
treatment  expected  ?  All  was  sad  without  her ; 
nan  hiroself  was  sorrow  ful.  Tes,  how  beautiful 
has  the  poet  expreraed  it— 

**  The  world  was  sad!  the  garden  was  a  wild! 
And  man. tho  hermit, sighed, till  woman  smiled** 

What  could  have  been  expected,  but  that  her 
situation  would  have  called  forth  the  attention 
of  men  ?  But  not  so !   For  ages  has  she  been  re- 

Srded,  not  as  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  but 
t  object  of  hatred  and  oppression.  Compelled 
in  some  countries  to  toil  with  unceasing  ardor 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  linger  out  her  latter 
days  in  poverty  and  neglect.  But  with  all  this 
cruelty,  she  stul  exclaims — 

**J^(m,  with  all  thy  fhulu  1  lore  thee  stin.** 
Unceasing  in  her  love,  uncormpted  in  her 
morals,  charitable  in  her  affection— abroad  a 
friend  and  comforter,  at  home  a  source  of  plea- 
tore  and  delight — ^who  can  not  exclaim,  with  the 
genius  of  Moore: 

''Oh,  woman !  whose  fbrm  and  whose  aotil. 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  all  we  pursue ! 
Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics,  or  chilled  at  the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  hanpiness  too  !** 

Y.  S.  R. 


For  the  Saturday  EreDing  Post. 
THE  JBXCKIXBIVCS  OF  VIRTUB* 

Among  all  the  complexities  and  multiplicity 
of  experience  which  go  to  make  up  the  man  who 
may  oe  said  to  possess  a  requisite  share  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  there  occurs  to  my  mind 
one  kindof  ex]>erienoe  which  is  very  prominent 
in  my  recollection,  and  which  must  necessarily 
be  passed  through  by  every  young  man,  before 
he  can  become  in  a  tolerable  degree  capable  of 
managing  with  success  his  pecuniary  concerns, 
in  this  calculating  world  of  intrigue  and  self  de- 
votion, or  with  any  dejgree  of  exemption  from  the 
disgust  and  disappomtment  arising  from  the 
^nistaken  anticipations,  which  the  generous  and 
25* 


confiding  sool  of  youth  had  fooAy  dreamed  of. 
Just  emerging  from  a  state  of  pupilage  and 
theory,  he  at  once  appears  upon  the  broad  stage 
of  experiment,  foil  ot  ardent  hope  and  confident 
expectation  of  the  glorious  success  and  comple- 
tion of  the  noble  purposes,  which  his  native  mag^ 
nanimity  has  dictated.  He  has  been  early  in- 
structaa  in  all  the  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue,  and  while  immediately  subject  to  the 
salutary  instructions  of  parental  affection  and 
care,  has  been  induced  to  perform  all  the  gen- 
erous and  noble  acts  which  characterise  an  un* 
sophisticated  heart,  fixing  this  noble  purpose  of 
doing  good,  permanently  m  his  mind,  and  ren- 
dering it  an  established  principle;  for  the  ac- 
compushroent  of  this,  he  has  been  instructed  in 
the  Deliefthatrewarais  always  the  consequent 
result  of  thinking  rightly  and  acting  nobly;  none 
of  his  worthy  actions  are  suffered  to  pass  un* 
praised;  virtue  and  vice  are  pointed  out,  and  de- 
nned to  him  in  a  manner  so  decidedly  obvious  that 
be  requires  no  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  the  for> 
mer  and  in  abhorrence  of  the  latter.  The  t)^^ 
tinguishing  marks  of  either,  when  fairly  repre- 
sented, he  does  not  mistake,  and  in  his  hearty 
from  having  so  plain  and  pleasing  a  duty  before 
him,  from  the  Taithful  performance  of  which, 
such  ample  satisfaction  results,  he  determines  at 
once«  to  be  in  his  future  life,  the  pattern  of  all 
that  is  magnanimous  and  worthy,  and  he  won- 
ders in  himself,why  it  is  that  such  odious  anom- 
alies as  bad  and  intrigninff  men  are  found  to 
exist  in  this  fair  world,  lie  has  to  learn,  by  dear 
bought  experience,  that  in  general  the  life  of 
man  is  a  system  or  policy  and  circumvention, 
where  all  act  from  some  latent  principle  of  sdf- 
interestedness,  where  appearances  are  assumed 
to  accomplish  bome  favourite  object,  and  where 
every  one  is  in  masquerade;  every  one  assumes 
a  guise  which  he  thinks  gives  the  most  specious 
semblance  of  the  specific  qualities  which  promise 
most  respect  and  influence  in  the  character  he 
wishes  to  bear. 

The  novice,  when  first  embarked  in  what  he 
afterwards  learns  is  the  capricious  and  fluctua- 
ting sea  of  life,  is  dclighteu  with  the  imagined 
bright  prospects  before  him,  and  he  Joyously 
promises  himself  infinite  enjoyment  in  the  con- 
summation of  those  schemes  of  life  which  his  in- 
genuousness has  suggested.  He  has  been  told, 
^  true,  that  all  men  are  not  alike  generous,  that 
some  are  envious,  vicious  and  intriguing,  and 
that  we  must  expect  many  crosses  and  disheart- 
ening vexations  to  intervene  and  cbscure  the 
brUhancy  of  intellectual  happiness;  but  theory  is 
not  practice — his  reliance  on  the  superior  pow- 
er of  rirtue  and  his  own  honest  intentions,  is  to 
be  encoura^,  and  to  the  widest  extent  com- 
mended, as  in  this  are  based  all  practical  vir- 
tues; but  experience  alone  must  teach  him  that 
virtue  without  policy,is  insufficient  tocounteraet 
the  ills  arising  from  the  officiousnest  of  some, 
who  have  acquired  the  art  of  counterfeiting  vir- 
tue so  exactly  that  they  are  mistaken  for  what 
they  seem  to  be;  by  these  means,  the  confiding 
spirit  of  youth  becomes  obnoxious  to  all  the  envy 
and  mahgnity  which  can  be  concentrated  in  the 
foul  hearts  ot  envious  and  malicious  hypocrites, 
whose  chief  ambition  seems  to  consist  m  sinking 
virtue  into  degradation.    The  youtii  ; 
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raautiat  in  lUMhaken  belief  of  tbe  iwlity  of  yir* 
toe  and  the  bonourable  principles  which  be  ori- 
ginally started  with,  and  after  a  succession  of 
such  disappointments,  has  the  independence 
and  decision  of  character  to  practice  them,  may 
be  truly  said  to  haye  been  tested  by  an  oitieal, 
the  sererity  and  undermining  nature  of  which, 
bat  few  have  withstood. 

Beside  the  shy  attempts  of  enry  and  maligni- 
ty, there  are  numberless  other  impediments  and 
contrarieties  that  conspire  to  delude  the  younf 
«ind  into  an  unexceptionable  condemnation  <? 
aB  that  presents  the  semblance  of  social  virtue 
and  fellowship.  From  baring  been  so  frequent- 
fy  and  invariably  disappointed  in  bis  anticipa* 
tniis  of  unbounded  wortn«  in  the  men  with  whom 
chance  has  brought  him  in  contact,  such  unjust 
joonclusioas  very  naturally  arise,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  misanthropy  and  avarice  too  frequent- 
ly establish  their  throne  where  generosity  and 
mnkness  originally  shone  as  latent  principles. 
COLLINGWOOD. 
m 

Writtea  fbrthe  Casket. 
VO  FBIUIAVIMK 

Fernando,  there  was  once  a  time 

When  love  was  warm  in  thee, 
And  when  you  never  wrote  a  rhyme, 

Bat  *twas  addroaaod  to  me  ; 
But  now,  Fernando,  lore  is  cold, 

Thy.muse  bath  ceased  to  mng. 
No  xeaAiBi  talea  of  love  are  told, 

BonieoQ  by  fancy's  winf. 

And  oaee,  within  my  woodbine  bowV, 

When  all  aioond  was  mute. 
At  midnight^s  lone  and  silent  bonr, 

I  heard  thy  mellow  flute. 
Yes,  iofler  than  the  zephyr'a  sigh. 

Or  than  the  sti«amlet*8  toice; 
And  at  its  aound  the  wind  would  lie, 

Or  hush  its  bowling  noise. 

And  once,  Fernando,  when  I'd  sigh 

Thy  heart  responded  too; 
And  when  Pd  smile  how  quick  thine  eye 

WouM  flash  with  sparkling  hoe ; 
But  now  1  sigh  and  feel  the  pain 

Of  untold  silent  grief, 
But  ob !  no  S3rmpathy  agam 

Oxnes  to  my  heart's  relief. 

Fernando,  csnst  thou  e^er  forget 

Her  plighted  tore  to  thee. 
Who  still  is  true  and  loves  thee  yet. 

Though  she  forsaken  be. 
Canst  thou  be  false  ?  ^tis  harsh,  indeed. 

To  soy  thou  wookTst  deceive, 
Twould  jnake  a  heart  of  stone  to  bleed. 

And  one  of  iron  grieve. 

That  one,  so  fair  and  gentle  too. 

In  blooming  years  of  jrouth, 
A  promise  ever  riiould  bresk  throogh. 

And  leap  the  bounds  of  truth. 
Fernando,  go  wfaere*er  you  will, 

Pcrhapa  ne'er  think  of  me, 
Tet  1  will  love  thee  truly  atill. 

And  IwQB  none  else  but  thee,  ELVIRA. 


Written  for  thsGMkel' 
THB  CASKBT'S  OBBBTIBIG. 

"  I  come,  I  come— ye  have  callM  mc^-^Mss.  NsmanI' 
I  come,  I  come  to  cheer  the  heart. 

And  wake  the  smile  of  joy, 
I  come  to  check  the  tears  that  starts 

I'm  not  a  gliu'ring  toy ; 
And  though  the  Oukei  bright  appeai8« 

The  gem*  ale  found  within  j 
And  the  long  lapse  of  changmg  years, 

Their  lustre  ne'er  shall  dim. 
These  gems  were  sought  st  early  mom* 

In  noon-day's  radiant  heat. 
And  in  the  loud  and  angry  storm. 

Whea  winds  and  waters  meet; 
Were  sought  st  twihgfat's  pescefol  hour* 

And  when  the  **  tean  of  night" 
Fell  on  the  earth  with  soothing  pow'r 

They  often  met  the  sight 
In  search  of  thee,  the  mighty  son! 

Pursued  an  upward  fli^. 
And  made  the  Pleiades  iu  gwl. 

And  reveird  in  their  light; 
Then  scann'd  the  "  chambers  of  ike  sooth,*' 

And  through  the  reslms  of  space. 
With  tireless  wing  pumied  its  way. 

To  find  their  dwelling  placfr 
The  on&thom'd  de'ip  was  meted  oat. 

These  precious  gems  to  find ; 
For  Mese,  the  eye  essay'd  to  trace 

The  hidden  depths  of  mind ; 
For  Meie,  the  srtist'k  kiodUng  eye 

Glow'd  whh  unearthly  light; 
And  while  bis  magic  skill  be  tried. 

They  met  his  tavishM  sight. 

And  now  I  come,  my  lady  fkir. 

To  meK  thy  gladsome  smile; 
Thy  kindly  glsnce  I  come  to  share. 

Thy  vacant  boors  beguile. 
But  though  the  Casket  foir  sppears. 

The  gems  sre  found  within ; 
And  the  lapse  of  changing  years 

Their  lustre  ne'er  shall  dim. 
Stockbridgfi,  Man,  A.  D.  W. 


Written  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
FARBWSIiIm 

Tes,  breathe  it  now,  that  lingering  spell« 

That  sadly  solemn,  deep  farewell; 

Yet  breathe  it  softly,  lest  thesonnd 

Back  on  thy  heart  in  echoes  bound. 

Oh !  be  it  silent  as  the  breath. 

The  fearful  murmnrings  of  death ; 

Let  it  be  deep,  that  feeling'a  swell 

Alone  may  speak—fkrewell !  farewell! 

Give  it  no  sound,  though  'twere  more  low 

Than  a  calm  streamlet's  stillest  flow. 

More  gentle  than  the  air  that  weaves 

Its  noiseless  way  'mong  fallen  loaves; 

Silent  as  the  descending  shower. 

That  nightly  dews  the  budding  flower ; 

Yes,  yes,  e'en  soundless  as  they  fell. 

Be  that  dread  woid—farewell.'&rewell.'    C  H.  W.  ^ 
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Wiitten  ibr  die  Cttket 

THE  ITALIAN  BRIDE. 

In  the  crowd 
They  coald  not  deem  her  one  of  such ;  she  stood 
Among  them  but  not  of  them— in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughu  that  were  not  their  thoughts.— Bv«on. 
^  SiiriMnra  Italia  Franssoni,  portrait  and  riiiiiia- 
tore  painter,  at  the  Haymarket"    Such  was 
the  simple  card  which,  inserted  daily  in  the 
Richmond  prints,  and  backed  by  letters  to  per- 
sons in  the  very  nrst  world  there,  drew  succes- 
live  crowds  to  Pryor's  Garden,  as  the  Haymar^ 
ket  used  to  be  styled  in  familiar  parlance,by  the 
good  citieens  of  that  town.    In  those  days,  the 
yisits  of  distinguished  Eoropeans  to  the  cajiital 
of  the  Ancient  DondnioQ,  fell  like  those  or  an- 
geb,**fewaDd  fer  between:"  even  thearriyal 
of  a  foreign  artist  of  celebrity  famished,  there- 
fore, food  Tor  cariosity  and  comment ;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  one  idrer- 
^inff  was  yoong,  anwedded,  and  a  woman! 
Besides  these  powerfal  claims  to  admiration, 
«nd  somesaperb  specimens  of  pictorial  skill,  ex- 
hibited by  tie  Italian.  Le  Bran,  a  splendor  of 
personal  beauty  establishing  and  illustrating  her 
nationality,  was  not  to  be  passed  over  as  the 
least  attractive  item  about  her.    Her  manner, 
too,  was  full  of  the  picturesqae  ffestore  of  her 
tu>ontry,  blendinjg  the  extremes  of  soft  and  ab- 
rupt grace— and  alternately  delighting  or  dis- 
tKXicerting  her  numerous  visiters,  as  pride  or 
politeness  predominated :  yet,  though  at  times 
disdainful,  abstracted,  and  even  stem  in  mien 
Bnd  address,  these  characteristic  changes  ren- 
dered her  but  the  more  piquant  and  intereitiog, 
for  her  speech  was  still  melody— her  attitudes 
always  perfect— her  tout  entemble  as  novel  as 
her  name  and  avocation ;  and  taken  all  in  all. 
she  was  generally  accounted  a  most  rare  and 
lascinatii^  creature*  and  favored  by  the  ladies 
padnonesses  of  the  place,  with  a  fine  chance  of 
^ing  shown  about  as  lioness  of  the  season.  But 
afi  participation  in  the  fetes  and  festivity  of  the 
gay  world,  was  contemned  and  avoided  bjr  the 
distant  ^ignora,  who,  devoting  herself  with  a 
praise-worthy  assiduity  to  her  professional  la- 
bors, repelle).  sometimes  in  scorn,  then  in  sad- 
ness, every  advance  to  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse.    Thare  was  often  visible,  amid  the 
^dignified  self-possession  and  elegant  ease  mark- 
ing her  ordinary  demeanor,  a  momentary  con 
fusion  as  sudden  as  it  was  overwhelming,  ac- 
•companied  by  a  cast  of  deep  and  pensive 
thought,  amounting  to  absolute  melancholy,  and 
•softening  the  natural  glow  of  her  animated 
charms  like  a  tender  twilight  stealing  over  the 
briUiant  hues,  which  emhiazou  heaven  and  earth 
in  the  elorious  sunsets  of  her  own  hxr  and  for- 
saken land— that  classic  land  whose  name  she 
hore,  and  of  which,  in  person  and  mind  and  de- 
solate estate,  she  moved  a  lovely  emblem.    An 
elderly  female— obviously  of  far  inferior  rank, 
but  cherished  by  Italia  as  a  sacred  relic  of  couh- 
try,  home,  and  perished  friends— was  the  sole 
companion  of  her  wanderings,  and  Eolace  of  her 
leisure  hours;  with  her  she  loved  to  dwell  on 
scenes  of  lost  delight— on  vanished  times  and 
things  in  sunny  Italy.    Nor  was  this  venerable 
presence  less  essential  to  the  reputation  than  to 


the  confortof  her  beaatiM  MttirilBgJiitbe  pnlH 
licily  attendant  on  her  line  of  life.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  company,  who  thronged  the 
Hudio,  being  of  "  the  opposite  sex,"  (to  adopt  the 
apt  distinctive  epithet  of  the  ^'  immaculate  Fre- 
degonda,")  the  quiet  and  respectable  appear- 
ance of  the  matronly  Monica,  who  was  aiwajrs 
kept  in  waiting,  effectually  mUl{fied  all  attempts 
at  flirtation,  and  proved  her  prudent  mistress  to 
be  quite  in  earnest  in  her  determination  to  hin- 
der ou^t  that  might  tend  to  interru^  or  depart 
from  iSe  proper  business  before  her.  This  precaiH 
tion  was  by  no  means  unnecessary;  for  though  the 
Americans— to  their  praise  be  it  written— are  of 
all  men  most  observant  of  the  courteous  usage 
due  to  every  woman  of  repute,  however  lowly 
her  degree,  still  there  were  not  wanting  every 
where  some  who  arroffate  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  a  little  freedom,  towards  one  depen- 
dent on  public  patronage  for  bread.  But  the 
lofty  Italia  soon  taught  them  other  things :  those 
who  came  merely  to  lounfle,  or  to  adniire  and 
criticise  the  fair  hmnerand  her  superior  works, 
were  dismissed  without  a  particuUr  regard  to 
oeremony—while  the  patronising  gallantries  of 
such  as  feh  disposed  to  pay  for  a  pOTtrait  by  the 
Signora  di  Framoni,  the  enormous  price,  which 
giiatly  enhanced  its  value^  were  at  once  dis- 
couraged by  the  imposing  air  of  the  humble  yet 
haughty  girl,  who  bore  m  her  looks  a  stamp  of 
native  nobihty,  before  which  all  invduntarily 
bent.  The  wmter  thus  wore  away ;  and  a  basy 
and  profitable  one  it  was  to  **  la  bella  ltaliana| 
as  she  was  called  by  her  only  countryman  resi- 
dent at  Richmond,  as  a  teacher  of  ^*  the  tme 
Etrurian."  Evety  body  of  fashion  was  eager 
to  be  painted  by  the  admirable  hand  of  the  ra- 
diant stranger;  and  those  to  whom  the  distinc- 
tion was  accorded,  accepted  it  as  such,  and 
treasured  up  the  costly  cotuterfeit,  as  con- 
noisseurs do  an  oriffinal  by  Raphael  or  Rubens. 
In  addition  to  the  worthy  towns  people,  the 
vernal  season  brought  with  it  a  concourse  of 
strangers  to  attend  Sie  races :  several  of  whom 
were^*  ambitious  of  immortality  from  her  pen- 
cil," as,  in  flattering  phrase.they  expressed  it  to 
the  proud  Italian  painter.  Two  of  these,  medi- 
tating a  call  on  this  famous  foreign  wonder, 
sauntered  forth,  one  fair  morning,  from  their 
Quarters  at  the  Eagle  Tavern— th^,  as  now,  die 
first  house  of  public  entertaiment  there.  It  was 
May-day ;  the  flush  spring  had  arrayed  herself 
in'* all  the  bloom  and  verdure  and  breathing 
sweetness"  belonging  to  that  most  poetical  and 
pastoral  of  the  twelve  months ;  and  the  friends, 
who  were  junior  officers  in  our  navy,  strollea 
their  idle  way  along  sundry  streets,  giving 
gUmpses  through  the  vistas  occurrinff  at  each 
comer,  of  the  custant  river  scenery.  At  length, 
after  passing  through  the  western  suburbs,  tney 
stopped  on  Uamble^s  Hill,  to  enjoy  the  full  pros- 
pect that  expanded  around  them  like  a  glorious 
panorama.  On  their  right  stretched  a  dark 
skirt  of  woods  and  sylvan  hills,  on  one  of  which, 
standing  close  to  the  water's  edge  that  divided 
it  from  thero  •  arose  t  he  heavy  towers  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary ;  before  them,  the  James  ri?er,  rushing 
onward  to  the  FalU  with  a  deep,  continuous 
murmur,  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  a  fioe  tborough- 
bass«  rolled  in  thundering  ^e^of  whi^  foam 
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•ver  the  vast  lec^  of  roeks,  wfaioh  hen  nms 
across  its  ample  current;  and  rippled  and  boiled 
and  threw  up  its  frothy  spray  arouod  the  islets 
of  emerald  greeo  that  geira.its  broad,  clear  bo- 
som. Along  the  opposite  bank  were  scattered 
farm-houses,  mills,  and  the  gay  Filiate  of  Man- 
chester; while  in  the  prospectiTe,  tar  below,  a 
forest  of  tall  masts,  and  snowy  sails  swelling 
and  sporting  in  the  bright  sun-beams,  indicated 
the  shipping  at  Rocketts.  Between  that  point 
and  the  spot  where  the  young  men  stood,  lay 
twead  the  entire  town  of  Kichmond,  in  charming 
alternation  of  fiaur  plain,  bold  accliritieB,  and 
verdant  ^amitare  or  gnwes  and  gardens ;  in  the 
midst,  built  after  the  model  of  the  Maison  Car- 
ifee,  at  Nismes,  and  conspicuous  from  ewery  ap- 
proach lo  the  city,  the  majestic  capitol  dominat- 
ed on  its  high,  central  hill,  like  a  soTereign 
entluroned  al:^ve  his  vassal  court.  On  no  love- 
Uer  view,  as  the  commentary  discourse  of  our 
offoers  acknowledged,  had  their  eyes  ever 
iiwted  in  other  lands;  Henry  Corbin,  a  promis- 
ingyeung  nudshipman^  just  through  his  exami- 
nation  with  great  credit  to  himselt,  compared  it 
tb  the  smiling  kadscapes  that  inlav  the  shores 
oif  the  silverv  Arno;  while  Lieut  Melven,  older 
smd  fuller  of  imag^iative  sentiment,  referred  to 
soenes  embalmed  in  deathless  verse-* 

**  By  the  blue  nisbing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone"— 

or  on  the  embattled  clifis  of  its  mishtv  German 
rival.  Thus,  **  holding  poetic  talk/*  they  loiter- 
ed down  the  descent,  and  crossing  the  canal  by 
the  bridge  at  its  base,  near  the  State  Armory, 
proceeded  towards  the  Haymarket,  at  that  time 
a  public  promenade,  ornamented  with  infinite 
taste  and  beauty.  Its  finished  garden  walks 
were,  however,  at  that  hour  empty;  and,  un- 
wonted circumstance !  the  area  in  front  of  the 
long,  low  wooden  building,  where  lodged  the 
<^ject  of  their  visit,  was  also  vacant  of  carriage 
or  passenger.  The  lieutenant  and  his  compa- 
nion, taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment, 
hastened  up  the  steps  and  through  the  wide 
dd-fashioned  piazza,  and  tappmg  at  the  street 
door,  were  let  in  by  a  little  negro  girl.  Preced- 
ing them  aloDff  a  short,  dark  passa/^,  she  drew 
back  a  richly  fringed  curtain  of  crimson  silk  at 
the  ftBirtber  finL  and  announced  Mr.  Melven  and 
Mr.  Corbin;  of  course,  they  entered  the  shidio. 
Surrounded  by  the  implements  of  her  creative 
art,  and  apparently  just  risen  from  a  seat  beside 
the  easel  which  supported  a  magnificent  piece 
on  oil,  whereon  her  gaze  was  fixed  in  intense 
and  exultinff  scrutiny,  stood  the  Signora  di 
Franisoni ;  the  natural  and  harmonious  ease  of 
the  attitude— the  perfect  and  buoyant  form  that 
seemed  to  spurn  the  earth— the  countenance  re- 
fulgent with  the  inspiration  of  triumphant  ge- 
HiuB— all  8ug|[ested  and  realized  the  image  of 
tiie  Muse  of  Fainting,  (had  ancient  fancy  con- 
secrated such  a  deity,)  in  her  first  enthusiasm  of 
conscious  power.  The  dress,  too,  by  its  novel  and 
picturesque  simplicity,  confirmed  the  strong 
illusion ;  the  white  robe,  disposed  like  an  an- 
tique drapery,  in  full  and  graceful  folds— the 
broad  black  girdle,  that  clasped  a  waist  as  slen- 
der and  symmetrical  as  ^at  once  held,  accmtl- 
ing  to  fable,  within  the  cestus  of  Venus— the 
pendent  roeary  and  cross  of  jet,  and  the  long 


raven  locks,  that  ttkmt  feminine  attribute  almoat 
peculiar  to  the  women  of  continental  Europe, 
flowing  loose  in  a  soft  and  glossy  profusion,  un- 
surpassed by  hers,  sumamed.  in  Eastern  story, 
the  "Lady  of  the  beaufiful  Tresses"— tbeae 
constituted  a  costume,  different  to  be  sure  from 
that  oi^the  belles  of  the  day.  but  in  strict  keeping 
with  Ibe  foreign  toumure  ox  the  bright  vet  singii<* 
lar  being  who  wore  and  adorned  it  But  stnk-^ 
ing  as  was  the  whole  animated  figure,  it  was  the 
female  "  face  divine"  that  rivetted  entranced 
attention ;  exemplifying  that  transcendent  style 
of  ideal  beauty,  whidi "  deifies  the  canvass"  of 
^  La  BeHa  Ferooia,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  tbe 
features,  the  outlines,  and  complexion  of  Italia 
were  as  faultless  and  dazzling— tlie  expressioBr, 
if  possible,  more  vivid  and  bewitching.  Above 
all  in  "  her  eves'  dark  cham"  hirked  tiie  niell 
of  resistless  fascination ;  large,  clear,  and  lus- 
trous-«by  turns  thev  meltea  with  tender  lan- 
ffuishment,  or  sparkled  "  with  a  vdiey  of  raya, 
9iat  seemed  to  say  a  thousand  things  at  oncei 

Sometimes  in  deep  repose  she  hid 
Their  rays,  benetth  a  downcast  lid; 

And  then  again,  with  wakening  air,  . 
Would  send  their  sonny  glancea  otit. 

Like  bcralde  ofdelight,  to  bear 
Her  heart's  aweet  mesaagea  about. 

Still,  v^le  those  adorable  eyes,  lightened  with 
aU  the  brillknce  and  passion  of  genius  and  of 
love,  an  accurate  observer  might  detect  at 
times,  in  their  wild  and  aerial  glance,  somewhat 
of  the  madness  on  which  genius  is  said  closely 
to  border.  But  in  their  present  ^  ambrosial  as- 
pect," there  was  nothing  startling  or  ominous 
betrayed.  The  whole  countenance  glowed  with 
the  tnumpb  of  concentrated  talent  and  sublime 
self-applause ;  and  yet  even  more  than  womanly 
softness,  and  gentle  modesty,  were  s weedy  min* 

§led  there.  The  glorious  vision,  though,  proved 
eeting  as  'twas  fair ;  the  wrapt  exaltation  of 
feeling  and  fancy  fled,  as  the  entrance  of  the  gen« 
tlemen  recalled  the  cold,  composed  expression  of 
every  day  life  and  thought ;  and  she,  who,  bat  the 
instant  before,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
goddess  about  to  soar  to  the  empyrean  region, 
now  turned  upon  them  with  the  calm  condescen- 
sion and  haughty  quietude  of  a  princess  listen- 
ing to  the  suit  of  her  slave.  Melven,  as  her  first 
fuD  glance  fell  upon  him  started  back  in  a  tre» 
mor  of  amazement  and  transport ;  the  sudden 
change  of  that  glance,  as  it  met  hts— the  faint 
blush  that  sufiused  her  delicate  cheek— the 
transcient  trepidation,  uplifting  those  exquisite 
hands — told  that  he  was  not  merely  recognized 
but  remembered.  Still  no  word  of  greeting 
passed  beyond  the  customary  modes  oTsaluta- 
tiun ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  ready  and  ele- 
gant Theodore  Melven  was  glad  to  have  his  less 
polished  associate  at  hand  to  explain  tbe  pur- 
pose of  their  visit.  Both  had  designed  to  enga^ 
the  pencil  of  this  celebrated  artist ;  but  the  seusi- 
tive  lieutenant  felt  himself  so  thoroughly  startled 
and  discomposed  by  the  unaccountable  appari- 
tion before  bim,  that  be  could  with  difficulty  find 
utterance  to  beg  that  he  might  be  j>ermitted  to 
speak  with  her  on  another  occasion.  To  this 
the  agitated  Italia  assented  by  a  bow— -and  went 
«« unDging  with  ,5^^0^^^  and 
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faoon  0f  his  sHting .  Whfle  fhey  coDrersed  to- 
setber  in  Eoelish,  that  **  came  mended  from 
Eer  tongue,"  the  eyes  of  the  shocked  but  enrap- 
tured MelTen,  which  sought  yet  aimnk  to  en- 
counter hers,  stole  arouncT tiie  paltry  apartment 
of  one  whom  he  had  known  as  the  inhabitant  of 
a  Palladian  palazzo.  It  was  small,  and  plain  to 
the  last  degree — containing  only  a  bare  comple- 
ment of  chairs,  one  or  two  common  tables,  and 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  her 
present  profession.  There  was,  howeyer,  the 
tme  Italian  atmosphere  rife  with  ethereal  per- 
fumer; for  the  few  masterly  paintings,  displayed 
as  samples  of  the  signora's  pre-eminent  skill, 
wore  literally  embowered  amidexotics  and  odori- 
ferous plants,  mantliof  the  walls  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  made  the  room  look  like  what  the  French 
call  a  cabinet  of  verdure.  In  one  comer,  the 
sedate  Monica  sat  at  an  embroidery  frame,  em- 
ployed in  working  tapestry  after  the  manner  still 
practised  in  conyents&broad.  The  whole  scene 
— ^the  unexpected  and  mutual  recognition— tfie 
womderfel,  nay,  almost  impossible,  transition  in 
tbe  relative  rank  of  himself  and  the  radiant 
*^  lady  of  his  love"— all  pressed  so  painfully  and 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  bewildered,  though 
ha|4>y  Melven,  that  his  respiration  became  op- 
pressed, and  he  seized  the  first  pause  to  hurry 
nis  friend  eagerly  away.  And  while  the  frank 
and  jovial  Henry  expatiated  with  rapturous  ve- 
hemence on  the  charms  of  the  ^'  rare  nymph*' 
tfaey  had  just  left,  her  old  acquaintance,  who 
deemed  his  praises  profanation,  walked  on  in 
taciturn  and  thoughuul  mood,  as  if  he  had  just 
emerged  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  rather 
than  the  ttutUo  of  an  accomplished  foreign 
beanty. 

In  truth  an  astounding  vision  bad  there  glared 
Hpon  him.  That  the  hiffh  dama,  whom,  m  her 
own  native  land,  he  had  beheld  looking  aown  on 
the  homage  of  prince  and  peasant,  was  here  de- 
graded into  a  wandering  artist,  obeying  for  hire 
&e  behest  of  all  who  required  her  profered  ser- 
vices, at  one  moment,  perplexed  him  lik^  an 
incredible  and  preposterous  delusion  of  deliri- 
lun ;  then  his  heart  would  bound  with  deiiffht  at 
the  blessed  fortune,  which  again  brought  him 
near  to  one.  who,  Ihouffh  seen  but  once  before, 
had  never  aisappearea  from  his  enchanted  ima- 
|[ination ;  next  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  roman- 
tic particulars  of  that  single  meeting.  During 
a  cmise  in  the  Mediterranean,  several  years 
before,  the  frigate  to  which  Mr.  Melven  then 
belonged  as  second  lieutenant,  lay  for  a  few  days 
at  L^hom.  Our  flag  had  as  yet  but  seldom 
6oatea  in  an  Italian  harbor,  and  numbers  flocked 
to  survey  and  praise  the  American  ship  as  a 
complete  model  of  naval  architecture.  Among 
others  came  a  Roman  prince,  who  beine  on  a 
tour  through  that  country,  with  his  only  daugh- 
ter— the  admiration  of  all  Italy  for  beauty  and 
talents— made  a  short  sojourn  at  Florence,  that 
«he  might  study  the  master-pieces  of  the  Grand 
Gallery.  From  the  "Etrurian  Athens,"  they 
drove  down,  by  invitation,  to  its  port,  as  Leghorn 
has  been  termed,  on  a  day,  lovely  even  for  lovely 
Tuscany,  to  enfoy  the  sea-air  in  a  sail  to  our 
man-of-war.  The  magnate  himself,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  stately  presence  and  jewelled  dress,  and 
•iinq;>tiMf08  retume^  was  bat  a  secondaiy  penon- 


age  wift  the  independent  repabficans;  on  the 
gloriously  beautiful  creature  apparently  ban^ 
ing  on  his  arm,  but  who  in  reahty  sustained  his 
feeble  steps,  they  gazed  as  did  the  Trqjans  on  the 
divine  Helen :  like  her, 

"*  She  looked  a  goddess,  and  she  moved  a  queen." 

She  spoke,  and  it  was  music— she  smiled,  and 
the  ardent  youths,  who  worshipped  at  due  dis- 
tance around,  fancied  that  they  oeheld 
"  The  face  of  immortality  unveiled." 

The  party,  which  was  numerous,  partook  of  a 
collation  on  board,  during  which  the  father  was 
seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  that  displaced  the 
company  and  put  an  end  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening.  The  young  lady,  whose  whole  soul 
seemed  absorbed  in  concern,  persisted  in  hav- 
ing him  conveyed  to  their  own  yacht,  which 
lay  astern ;  and  attended  by  one  or  two  particu- 
lar friends,  left  the  rest  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  boats,  belonging  to  themselves  or  to  the 
frigate.  As  she  descended  the  gang-way^  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  the  sudden  removal,  one 
delicate  little  foot  missed  a  step,  and  her  fall 
would  have  been  a  severe  one  but  for  the  eager 
second  lieutenant,  whose  eyes  had  hung  in  ec- 
stacy  on  every  movement,  and  who  now  sprang 
hastily  forward  and  saved  her.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  accident  a  chain  of  plaited  hair,  with  a 

golden  cross  attached  to  it,  was  loosened  from 
er  neck  and  dropped  on  his  arm.  Theodore 
caught  up  the  slight  trinket;  but  while  be  stood 
hesitating  how  to  present  it,  the  fair  princesta 
was  gone,  inshrined  within  the  curtains  of  her 
barge.  He  remained,  holding  the  soft  tress  in 
his  hand,  and  looking  after  the  elegant  pleasure 
boat  as  it  bore  its  p^rless  freight  over  the  crys- 
tal waves,  till  summoned  below  on  duty.  How 
often  was  the  chain  contemplated  and  kissed 
that  night!  how  was  it  prized  as  thcNpassport 
on  which  he  relied  for  a  second  admission  into 
that  celestial  presence !  Despite  his  reluctance 
to  yield  up  the  precious  spoil,  it  was  his  only 
chance  of  obtaining  another  interview ;  so  a  few 
da3rs  after,  he  got  leave  to  go  on  shore,  in  order 
to  make  restitution.  All  his  inquiries  alter  the 
illustrious  Romans  proved,  however,  in  vain; 
they  had  left  Leghorn,  where  he  had  understood 
they  meant  to  make  some  stay,  the  very  evening 
of  their  visit  to  tbe  frigate— and  none  knew  in 
what  direction  they  travelled.  Young  Melven 
was  not  exactly  in  love— but  his  romantic  ima- 
gination had  been  set  in  a  blaze,  and  his  heart 
m  a  fair  way  of  sympathizing  with  it  Long  and 
tenderly  did  his  empassion^  nature  retain  the 
powerful  impression  then  made  upon  it— and  its 
oraided  memorial  became  a  charmed  relic  to 
shield  him  from  all  other  amatory  influences. 
GraduaUy,  however,  time  wrought  his  usual 
work  in  e£^ing  its  efficacy— and  the  cherished 
image  of  the  noble  Italian  beauty  faded  into  a 
dreamy  recollection,  awakening,  when  it  recur- 
red only  a  transient  and  delicious  sigh. 

Theodore  Melven  was  the  only  child  of  the 
proudert  pair  in  Virginia,  and  himself  no  less 
proud  that  within  his  veins  flowed  the  purest 
and  richest  blood  of  that  aristocratic  state.  HiK 
parents  behig  possessed  of  an  immense  landed 
estate,  it  was  not  without  infinite  opposition,and 
I  until  after  hit  father's  death,  that  he  was  tinEbr- 
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ed  to  indolffe  bis  predilection  for  tbe  sea*  Dur- 
ing bis  boyhood  hie  exercised  the  habit  of  a  hard 
stwient,  to  which  was  added  a  qnickness  of  ap* 
lyrehension,  that  carried  him  rapidly,  and  with 
much  distinction,  through  his  classes  and  decrees 
at  WiUiam  and  Marv  College.  But  a  life  of 
foreign  travel  and  wild  adrenture,  was  the  pas- 
sion and  purpose  of  a  soul  naturally  bold  and 
romantic ;  and  having^  enriched  his  mind  with 
the  yarious  stores  orpolite  learning,  he  ulti- 
mately won  over  his  mother— firm  and  consci- 
entious as  she  was  on  the  subject— to  agree  that 
be  should  enter  the  navy  at  seventeen;  and  thus 
enjoy  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  after 
his  own  way.  Eight  years  haul  since  gone  by ; 
at  twenty-nve  he  found  himself  first  heutenant 
on  board  of  a  seventv-four— and  none  of  the  evil 
ooBsequences  to  health  and  morals,  so  dreaded 
by  his  over  anxious  parent,  had  resulted  from 
.bis  choice  of  a  profession.  Theodore,  in  com- 
mon with  all  vouns  men  of  spirit,  loved  plea- 
svire ;  but  he  loved  and  pursued  it  as  a  gentle- 
man, not  as  a  roue  or  a  sot.  His  refinement  of 
taste  saved  him  from  shameful  excesses,  while 
his  generous  and  amiable  disposition  rendered 
him  popular  both  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  And 
yet  he  was  intimate  with  few  of  his  own  stand- 
ing—a  favorite,  notwithstanding  his  nautical 
ability,  which  was  first-rate,  with  none  of  bis 
sapenors.  A  noble  pride— the  pride  of  high 
birth  and  principle — made  him  scorn  the  litUe 
deferential  arts,  which,  too  often,  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  merit ;  and  a  constitutional  shy- 
ness and  reserve  of  manner— for  it  invaded  not 
the  warm  heart— detracted  not  from  the  esteem, 
but  from  the  favor  of  his  open  and  merry  mess- 
mates. His  talents  and  accomplishments  were 
more  fine  than  showy ;  and  with  his  high  order 
of  intellect  there  mingled  a  vein  of  sentiment 
and  poetical  fancy,  utterly  variant  from  the 
Mnnt  and  hearty  character  of  the  reckless  sailor. 
Of  a  person  taU,  graceful,  and  commanding, 
his  features  were  marked  and  regular,  rather 
than  extraordinary;  thin,  fair,  and  pale,  with  a 
fine  expanding  brow,  hM  Roman  nose^  and 
lips  whose  full  and  exquisite  curve  reminded 
one  of  the  enchantment  playing  about  the  mouth 
ofa  Grecian  statue;  his  face— that  great  point 
with  the  ladies— was  generally  admired  by 
tbem,  though  his  quiet  and  retiring  deportment 
might  be  less  partially  considered.  Still  his 
ffreat  connexions  and  splendid  property  made 
mm  a  prime  object  with  the  match-making  and 
match-seeking  part  of  society ;  and  numberless 
snares  were  set  to  catch  him,  according  to  tech- 
nical phrase.  Mrs.  Melven  had  long  pined  to 
see  her  son  settled  at  home;  but  his  aversion  to 
marriage  after  that  one  encounter  with  his  an- 
gel Italian,  lonjo^  baffled  her  wishes,  which  were 
bent  on  his  union  wi^h  Lucy  Aylett,  an  orphan 
kinswoman  with  a  fair  portion,  in  wbose  simple 
and  domestic  habits,  (to  say  nothing  of  her  Do- 
ing reckoned  the  prettiest  giri  on  the  Old  Soil,) 
she  foresaw  the  sure  guarantee  of  true  matronly 
dignity  and  desert  The  young  officer  had  ever 
loved  his  sweet  cousin  as  a  sister— but  her 
whole  person  and  manner  were  totally  opposite 
to  his  romantic  and  prepossessed  conception  of 
female  grace  and  beauty.  There  was  nothing 
gf  ad    nothing  ideal  abont  ber;  she  was  tte 


simple  Virguna  of  8t  Pierre's  romance;  be 
sought  a  Corinne,  to  dazzle  and  enshive  by  the 
brilliancy  of  inward  as  well  as  exterior  gifts. 
This  bnging  after  supernal  excellence  had^met 
with  nothing  of  correspondent  perfection  till  that 
fated  hour,  when  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  da 
Verdonalde  flashed,  like  a  fairy  queen,  acroes 
his  pajth :  from  that  hour,  her  image  baa  shown 
on  bis  soul,  as 

"  The  morning-star  of  memory :" 

and  increased  bis  distate  to  the  plain  yet  gentle 
and  lovely  country  girl,  to  whom  public  report, 
and  the  strong  but  secret  purpose  of  his  mother, 
had  already  oetroihed  him.  As,  however,  his 
fond  and  idolatrous  remembrance  of  the  match* 
less  Roman  maid  decayed  under  the  absence  of 
all  hope  or  further  knowledge  of  her,  the  indi- 
rect, though  powerful  influence  of  Mrs.  Melven, 
operated  naturally  and  insensibly  on  his  mind, 
in  swaying  it  towards  one  whose  modest  beauty 
and  virtues  he  could  not  deny— and  who  loved 
him  with  that  depth  of  diffident  devotion  so  cap- 
tivating to  the  selfish  but  fastidious  vanity  of 
such  a  man.  Thus,  though  he  had  never  openly 
addressed  Miss  Aylett— Uiough  no  word  or  hood' 
of  affiance  bad  gone  between  them— their  im- 
plied engagement  began  to  be  felt  by  the  parties 
themselves ;  and  whue  certainly  in  no  hurrv  for 
the  concluding  ceremony.  Theodore  found  him- 
self perfectly  content  under  the  tacit  contract 
so  agreeable  to  his  venerated  parent  and  all 
their  friends.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
senting the  picture  as  a  final  pledge  to  his  amia- 
ble relative,  that  he  went  to  bespeak  it  of  the 
fair  di  Franzoni :  that  interview  overturned  the 
airy  dreams  and  settled  plans  of  years.  His 
Roman  divinity  had.  at  last,  reappeared  to  the 
unexpectant  but  entnusiast  votary^and  the  pros- 
trate altar  was  raised— the  dying  flame  relumed. 
The  long  dormant  spell  resumed  its  omnipotent 
rule ;  and  all  that  1^  intervened  of  other  times 
and  things,  was  discarded  in  disdain  ais  an  idle 
and  unworthy  fiatntasy.  In  tiie  tumult  of  con- 
trary sensations,  that  disturbed  the  mind  of  The- 
odore, there  was  none  paramount  or  defined—^ 
nothing  that  he  would  analyze  or  understand. 
Passing  by  all  the  equivocal  palpitations,  all  the 
empassioned  fancies,  and  tender  reminiscences, 
conjured  up  by  the  bare  sight  of  that  beauti- 
ful phantom,  curiosity,  he  persuaded  himself, 
prompted  his  anxiety  to  see  more  of  her— and  to 
learn  the  cause  of  that  wonderful  vicissitude  so 
favorable,  yet  in  some  respects  so  humiliating 
to  his  incipient  passion.    It  was  curiosity— sim- 

Ele  curiosity — that  led  him  at  the  same  eariy 
our.  on  the  next  day,  to  the  lowly  abode  once 
sougnt  with  views  and  feelinffs  so  different — oaw 
become  to  him  an  enchanted  palace,  inshrining 
a  peerless  queen.  He  found  the  signora  disen- 
gaged, but  not  alone;  for  the  eternal  Monica 
was  at  her  usual  post;  a  superb  edition  of  Dante 
lay  open  before  the  princely  artist— but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy;  and  her  coimte- 
naaoe  add  posture  those  of  profound  and  ittelan>- 
cboly  musing.  When  Mr.  Melven  was  an- 
nounced, one  nright  smile  of  welcome,  revealing 
all  the  glories  of  that  perfect  face,  shone  on  hira 
hke  a  momentary  glimpse  of  heaven— and  at 
oaoe  their  hearts  beat  m  imuoii,  tlioogh  (heir 
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longneB  stOT  diaeoanedas  atranflen.  The  liea- 
tenant  had  come,  as  he  tried  to  beliere,  express- 
ly to  prefer  a  claim  to  her  acquaintance,  and  to 
inquire,  as  far  as  he  durst  venture  on  so  nice  a 
question,  into  the  mystery  of  her  fallen  fortunes ; 
and  yet  no  syllable  on  these  topics  escaped  him 
during  their  formal  conference.  It  was  limited 
to  the  few  brief  sentences,  appointing  the  pe- 
riods, &c.  of  his  engagement-'and  granting  the 
permission,  which  he  orared  in  tones  almost  un- 
Kiteltigible,  for  him  to  accompany  his  friend  at 
any  intermediate  time.  This  boon  obtained, 
Melren— «late  with  joy,  but  awed  into  an  em- 
barrassment that  fettered  not  only  his  speech 
but  his  thought— made  his  hasty  exit.  Italia 
stood,  during  nis  short  stay,  full  of  calm  dignity 
and  apparent  unconcern ;  but  when  the  door 
closed  OB  her  dazzled  visiter,  the  emotion,  hard- 
ly stifled  BO  long,  burst  forth -in  a  fit  of  bitter 
wailing  and  weeping,  that  set  at  naught  all  her 
attendant's  affectionate  attempts  at  consolation. 
That  day  she  was  denied  to  all  other  <x)ropany. 

The  following  morning  was  fixed  for  Mr. 
Corbin*s  first  ietmce  ;  Theodore,  his  head  full  of 
rose-cdored  hopes  and  ideas,  co-incident  with 
infant  love,  went  with  him  into  that  magic  pre- 
sence, which  reason, reflection,  prudence,  honor, 
each  should  have  taueht  him  to  fly  as  from  a 
pestilence.  What  to  uie  vivacious  young  mid- 
shipman appeared  an  interminable  horror,  his 
enamored  friend  revelled  in  as  a  transient  en- 
joyment of  paradise;  he  gazed  and  sighed  under 
the  delicious  and  overpowering  fascinatioo-^-and 
eech  word  of  the  few  oreathea  by  the  soA  voice 
ef  the  majestic  Italia,  enthralled  him  with  a  new 
charm.  She  never  moved  her  eyes  save  from 
ike  person  ef  her  subject  to  the  canvass,  where- 
eo  she  tiransferred  it^  not  one  stray  bmun  tra- 
relled  in  the  directioD  ef  the  food  worshipper, 
who,  as  she  sat  with  her  face  turned  on  proile 
firom  him,  feasted  at  his  ease  on  the  inimitable 
and  lovely  precision  of  its  outlines.  At  length, 
to  her  relief  as  well  as  that  of  the  yawning  and 
restless  Henry,  the  two  allotted  hours  came  to 
a  close;  and  released  from  durance  dull,  be 
thought  to  indemnify  himsetf  hy  a  little  desulUxry 
eiiat  with  ^  ethereal  peTsaDaj|[e  who  entertain- 
ed them.  Much  to  his  disappomtment,  and  the 
delight  ef  his  tantalising  companion,  who  could 
not  himself  collect  nerve  enough  to  address  her, 
her  cold,  though  polite  monosyllables  declined 
any  superfluous  colloquy,  and  the  young  men 
bad  nothing  left  them  but  to  take  up  their  hats 
and  depart 

Day  after  day  thus  glided  Vy ;  never  was  cap- 
tivation  so  instantaneous  and  complete  as  Md- 
Ten's :  his  mother.  Miss  Aylett,  his  duties,  his 
«ngagemeBt,  were  aU  forgotten  as  things  that 
had 'never  been— anew  existence  had  opened 
on  bim^the  past  and  the  future  were  alike  sur- 
rendered and  bound  up  in  the  present  fatal  in- 
dulgence. Hitherto  nis  intercourse  with  her, 
who  to  him  was  still  a  ortncesia,  had  been  as 
silent  as  it  was  sweet :  'tis  true,  Henry  Corbin. 
by  his  frank  simplicity,  and  warm  yet  respeetfm 
devours,  had  won  her  mto  a  slight  degree  of  so- 
ciability ;  but  to  his  superior  sne  never  spoke, 
save  in  salutation— and  he  often  found  hnnself 
unable  to  reciprocate  even  that.  His  turn  was 
neir  oome  to  ooe«py  at  lessl  her  profetwNwl 


attention;  desirinff  fo  be  paioled  in  miniatine, 
Italia  was  compelled  to  a  closer  examination, 
a  more  careful  study  of  his  expression,  than 
she  had  bestowed  on  the  iUneaments  of  his  lively 
predecessor;  but  site  soon  found  herself  uneoual 
to  the  continual  encounter  of  looks  such  as  £n- 
dymion  might  have  cast,  in  his  reverential  ecsta- 
cy,  on  Diana's  silver  bow,  as  it  hung  in  the  dis- 
tant heavens.  Pleased,  yet  impatieot  at  this 
mute  but  expressive  language,  the  blushing 
artist,  with  difliculty  made  out  to  get  through 
the  first  sittin^^ — which  she  was  stronffly  tempted 
to  shorten — without  violating  an  habitual  taci- 
turnity, well  niffh  as  rigid  as  that  prescribed  by 
the  rule  of  La^Trappe.  But  on  the  morrow, 
when  seated  to  undergo  the  same  insupportable 
trial,  her  patience  fairly  sunk  under  it;  and  she 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  confused  endea- 
vor at  conversation.  It  had  been  her  wont  to 
frown  down  without  mercy  a  hundred  such  of- 
fenders; and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
wondered  at  her  strange  indisposition  thus  to 
punish  this  most  inveterate  of  them  all.  Withki 
the  unstirred  depths  of  that  bosom—proud  and 
cold  as  her  usual  demeanor  declared  it— there, 
nevertheless,  dwelt  a  more  than  national  capa- 
city of  fond  and  energetic  attachment-— a  fund 
of  empassioned  feeling,  as  yet  sleeping  tranquil 
as  the  waters  of  a  sealed  fountain^  but  ready 
like  them  to  flow  forth  in  a  pure,  bright  stream, 
at  the  liberating  touch,  that  brought  it  into  mo- 
tion. That  boMm  bad  been  pierced— the  foun- 
tain sent  out  its  living  waters— and  the  warmth 
and  sensibility  of  her  Italian  nature,  rendered 
her  but  too  prone  to  imbibe  the  tender  senti* 
ments  pourtrayed  in  those  ardent  eyes  now 
brought  in  such  oppressive  vicinity  to  hers.  It 
was  not  the  graces  of  Melven's  person,  or  tbe 
opuleeoe  and  dignity  ef  his  high  Mate  among  us, 
that  swayed  Itafia  into  toleration,  nay  slmoet  ap- 
proval, of  that  timid  and  idolatrous  gaze.  Sne 
tad  seen,  had  spoken  with  him  in  her  own  loved 
and  long-lost  land ;  his  presence  was  a  perpetual 
and  eloquent  reference  to  all  that  the  past  kM 
of  hallowed  and  dea#,  and  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  Meronon's  syinpathetie  lyris,  awoke  in 
^that  seeming  marble  breast,"  the8addest,potent 
strains  of  memory :  she  was,  moreover,  charmed 
with  the  delicacy  which  had  forbome  any  allusion 
to  former  times,  or  title  to  her  prior  notice,  and 
that  still  in  their  casual  discourse,  observed  the 
same  kind  discretion.  At  first  their  interohange 
went  not  bej^ood  a  few  unconnected  sentences — 
for  each  felt  too  intensely  to  speak  with  free- 
dom ;  but  the  ice  once  broken,  Italia,  who,  like 
every  woman,  comprehended  by  instinct  all  the 
danger,  the  dutrtu  of  silence,  was  beat  on 
shunning  a  relapse  into  its  awful  awkwardness; 
and  Theodore,  encouraged  by  the  unconscious 
softness  of  her  manner,  and  drawing  inspiration 
from  those  heavenly  eyes,  unfblded,  little  by  lit- 
tle, his  latent  powers,  and  rose  as  rapidly  in  her 
coveted  estimation  as  in  his  x)wn,  by  the  bril- 
liant display.  £ven  the  lofty  endowments  of  his 
paragon  or  intellect,  no  1cm  than  of  beauty, 
which  had  put  to  shame  many  a  superior  scho- 
lar abroad,  here  met  and  acknowledged  their 
match;  or  perhaps  the  dawning  partiafity  of  the 
accomplished  prmce9$a  disarmed  her  sterner 
jndgmentt  oerfaiit^,i|^t^s(Jy(iy,6^^  she 
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beheM  ber  krrer  in  a,  dew  and  commandiog  as^ 
pecty  doubly  eDgsu^n^  to  her  admiratioD  and 
esteem.  Their  talk  still  ran  on  her  own  Italy — 
ha  past  and  iraperistiable  glories,  its  present 
depth  of  misery  suid  deg^radation--and  abore  all. 
on  that  indestructible  and ''destructire  beauty, 
wherein  fond  nature  has  dressed  out  this,  her 
faTorite  spot,  for  her  boast,  and,  alas!  its 
'  bane.  But  only  before  witnesses  did  their  mu- 
tual fluency  dilate  on  this  inexhaustible  theme. 
Jf,  as  sometimes  happeo^,  the  sentinel  Moni" 
ca,  (whom  the  voung  officer  devoutly  cursed  in 
secret,  for  a  dragon  keeping  watch  over  the 
Hesperian  frmit,)  desert^  her  poet  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  unfinished  period  died  away  on  the 
tongQe>-the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Italia  and 
.Tl^^odore's  animated  rephes  were  hushed  into 
instant  silence,  while  sfaie,  sinkina  beneath  the 
earnest  intensi^  of  his  gaze,  would  ply  her  pen- 
cil in  disordered  and  fruitless  dilifi^ence,  till  the 
sensations  of  the  woman  overcoming  the  heed 
of  the  artist,  it  fell  from  her  unsteady  mmd.  As 
these  trembling,  lilied  fingers,  touched  his  in 
receiving  it  agam,a delicious  shiver  ran  through 
either  frame,  and .  both  instincti?ely  receded  to 
their  places.  Several  scenes  of  this  sort  had 
occurred,  (for  the  governante,  under  the  signo- 
ra's  implied  leave  of  absence,  gladly  stde  a  re- 
spite, new  and  then,  from  her  tedious  duty  in 
the  HudiOj)  and  still  they  came  and  they  depart- 
ed, impatiently  desired  but  unimproved  by  the 
diffident  lover.-  Repeatedly  had  be  drawn  forth 
the  ^Mem  memento  of  their  first  meeting,  de- 
signing its  restoration  lo  the  rightM  owner— as 
Often  did  his  heart  fail  him  at  the  thought  of 
parting  for  ever  with  the  prize  twice-consecrat- 
ed as  her  property  and  hi»  chief  solace,  and 
a^n  that  precious  cross  reposed  tU>  aaother 
tune  beside  that  throbbing  heavt  But  all  iJtMtf 
delay  availed  not ;  the  fcmd  wi^  of  the  lover 
was  compelled,  by  a  strong  effort,- to»yieId  to  the 
honorable  practice  incumbent  on  a  gentleman ; 
and  Tlicoaore  ventured,  one  bright  summer's- 
evening.  wi»rthy  of  that  distant  climate  whose 
rich  scHtness  seemed  to  eolor  the  character  of 
its  surpassiBff  daughter,  on  a  deed  so  daring  and 
tmautborize*  as  to  stop  at  Italia*s  door.  The 
little  black  portress  admitted  him,  not  into  the 
dudio  but  into  a  boudoir  redolent  of  roses  and 
rarities,  and  sddem  invaded  b]^  any  other  foot 
than  the  fiury  steps  of  the  beauuful  painter.  At 
present  she  was  not  there ;  and  he  stood  at  the 
open  window,  leobioft  down  oD'  the  garden 
scenery  beneath^  bounded  only  by  the  dark  rol^ 
ling  river.  All  at  once,  the  softest  strains  of 
etherial  melodv  echoed  tbrowh  the  apartment; 
Melven  turned  at  the  delighttul  sound,  and  saw 
the  exquisite  minstrely  bending  i»  graceful  ne* 
gligence  over  ber  lutiB~^at  ancient  aid  most 
enchanting  of  instrumento — and' singing,.''  with 
eyes  upraised  as  one  inspired,'*  aSid  counte- 
nance glowing  with  fervia  patboe,  the  Sicifian 
vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  divine  voice, 
the  rich  accompaniment,  the  wrapt  figure,  were 
those  of  St.  Cecilia,  when  "  she  crew  an  angel 
down"  to  listen  to  her  sacred  song;-  It  endecf— 
not  one  word  of  compliment  or  comment,  not 
one  passing  or  relative  observatioii,  was  uttered 
by  the  entranced  auditor  or  the  lovely  lutanist, 
tui  a  long  and  mutual  sigh  relieved  m  feelings 
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hands  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  repress  the  emotioD 
struggling  to  break  forth.  Still  her  thoughts 
and  looks,  though  sad.  were  serene  as  the  re-* 
splendent  west  on  which  she  fixed  them  in  pen- 
sive contemplation.  The  hour,  the  stillness  and 
seclusion  of  the  scene,  emboldened  the  timid 
idolater*,  he  drew  near  the  syren  who  had  be^ 
witched  him  out  of  himself-— he  was  close  beside 
her— his  Inuad  lay  undisturbed  on  that  fair  arm— 
her  face  was  turiMBd  awav-~and  with  a  desperate 
decision,  be  disengaged  the  cherished  chau» 
from  his  bosom,  aira  threw  it  over  the  snowy 
neck  that  it  had  formerly  encircled.  The  sua-' 
den  action  startled  the  tremulous  Italia;  the 
cross  was  raised,  was  recognized—and  she  feO 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  that  swept  away,  in  their 
crystal  flood,  all  reflection  and  self-command 
from  her  lover.  He  snpported— he  consoled— 
be  caressed— and  the  declaration  and  accept- 
ance of  his  empessioned  adoration,  were  breath- 
ed forth  in  burning  sighs  and  broken  mvrmurs, 
amid  soothings  and  ecstatic  sorrow.  In  the  tri- 
umph of  that  proud  moment  to  him— the  btissfri 
confusion  with  which  it  overpowered  her— the 
large  c^one  were  kissed  from  those  starry  eyes; 
ana  their  neartB,  their  hopes,and  their  thoughts, 
blended  insepeuably  and  for  ever,  kalia,  in  the 
fiill  confidence  of  her  noble  nature— for  she 
dreamed  not  of  promise  or  compact  as  part  of 
love's  sweet  and  holy  bonds— received  ber  lover 
without  restriction  or  reserve;  and  while  wan- 
dering together  about  the  elegant  pleaswre- 
grotti^  of  the  Haymarket^  or  ti^  romantic  en- 
virons of  the  town,  narrated'  at  large  the  mekii- 
cboly  history«which  we  abridge  as  follows. 

Italia  da  Yerdonaldi  was  a  Neapolitan  bf 
birth,  though  her  father  held  title  and  estates  of 
prince  in  the  dominions  of  theChurch.  He  bad, 
also^  extensive  possessions  m  the  adjoiniB|^ 
southern  kingdom,  in  riight  of  bis  wife,  a  lady 
distingutshed  for  personal  attractions,  but  of 
grave  temper  and  retiring  manners;  who^had 
been  taken  horn  the  convent,  where  she  had 
been  reai'ed— ^and  withm  whose  walls  she  woold 
fain  have  continued  as  a  votaress  of  the  order— 
to  be  united  to*  a  mail'  towards  whom  her  pie- 
dominant  feeling  was  disgiist  The  union  proved 
to  her  a  source  of  unhappiness  and  bitter  regvet, 
that  occasioned  her  to  look  back  towards  tbe 
sacred  asylum  she  had  left,  ^  our  first  parents 
did  on  their  forfeited  Paradise ;  and  not  being 
herself  suffered  to  enjoy  what  she  deemed  the 
glorious  beatitude  of  such  a  lot,  she  resolved  at 
all  events  to  secure  it  for  her  only  daughter — 
the  sweet  Italia,  in  spite  of  the  singular  talent 
and  loveliness  of  the  child,  she  kept  her  word — 
zealously  thwarted  all  attempts  toedueate  her 
for  society,  and  early  stamped  oi»  her  ductile 
mind  the  inevitable  doom  that  decreed  her  to  a 
cloister.  A  sudden  and  violent  illness,  termi- 
nated, in  its  prime,  tl^  h'fe  of  tbe  PWficMMi  da 
Yerdonaldi :  with  her  last  breath,  she  summoned 
the  young  Italia  to  her  couch,  hung  round  her 
neck,  by  a  chain  of  her  owa  hair,  a  goldeii 
cross  blessed  by  the  hdy  father  hiinsel^— and 
made  her  swear  on  the  doubly  sanctified  em- 
blem, to  profess  herself  at  the  proper  age.  On 
that  condition — and  that  alone— did  she  blesa 
the  pure  creature  whom  she  thus  s^rayji  to  im- 
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nokteyftnd  dM|i  rejoicing  ia  the  thoagfat  of  her 
SQOoess.  Italia's  precocioas  memory  was  deep- 
ijT  impressed  by  this  solemn  scene,  amd  the  cru- 
cifix then  bestowed,  and  alwavs  worn  by  the 
**  little  nun,"  was  r^arded  by  her  with  a  sort 
ef  holy  horror,  as  its  awfiil  memorial,  rather 
than  with  the  tender  complacence  befitting  a 
RKitfaer*8  last  gift.  Bat  the  father—vain,  wond- 
hr,  and  literary->«oon  perverted  his  daughter 
from  her  pious  destination.  He  devoutly  doated 
on  this  (air  child,  who,  reversing  the  ordinary 
attachment  of  girls,  repaid  his  love  with  inter- 
est; while  towards  her  mother,  whose  melan- 
choly turn,  religioas  exercises, and  imposition  of 
loDg.ceremoni^  tasks  and  penances,  acted  as 
refMllants  on  Italia's  Uvelv  affections,  she  was 
much  less  warmly  disposed.  Hence  the  prince 
would  have  experienced  little  trouble  in  mould- 
ing her  to  any  purpose,  had  not  his  lady's  terrific 
denunciations  ana  dying  looks  interposed  an 
awful  barrier  l>etween  her  daughter  and  the 
world.  Of  course,  the  father  fin^y  prevailed, 
and  his  charming  and  cherished  chila  became, 
under  his  tutelage,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  her 
native  land.  The  famous  Cecilia  was  scarce 
more  deified  and  caressed— and  her  idoKziiig  fa- 
ther reaped  a  full  harvest  of  tnumph  and  de- 
light wherever  she  appeared.  Still,  amid  *^  the 
fickle  breath  of  popu&r  applause,"  the  incense 
of  exalted  admiration,  the  voices  of  noble  lovers 
mixing  with  the  praise  and  benedictions  of  the 
wise  and  good,  Italia  never  totality  forgot  the 
fearfU  promise  pronounced  beside  her  mother's 
death-bed.  It  recurred  with  every  touch  of  the 
testimonial  crucifix,  suspended,  in  spite  of  her 
father's  abhorrence  of  its  sight,  about  her  mar- 
ble neck ;  and  in  solitude,  or  moments  of  deeply 
excited  feeUng,  the  angiy  spectre  of  her  deceas- 
ed parent  seined  to  rise  nefore  her.  and  de- 
nounce hcF  disobedient  apostacy;.  The  prince 
strove  to  eradicate  her  superstitious  remem- 
brance of  that  extorted  self-aedication,  by  argu- 
ment, by  ridicule^  and  by  entreaty.  He  un- 
mersed  her  in  gaiety,  and  surrounded  her  with 
the  delights  of  art  and  the  appliances  of  luxury; 
she  was  hurried  from  villa  to  villa,  from  one 
city  to  another,  with  a  view  to  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  cultivation  of  her  favourite 
tastes ;  and  as  soon  as  her  age  justified  the  appli- 
cation, the  prince  proceed^  to  pacify  her  con- 
scientious scruples  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
Pope  for  his  daughter's  release  from  her  com- 
puuory  vow.  After  a  great  exertion  of  his  in- 
terest at  the  Papal  Comi,  the  absolving  dispen- 
sation was  granted  to  the  young  prtncetca,  and 
the  end  of  the  anxious  parent  appeared  to  be 
happily  attained.  Italia  ceased  to  consider  her- 
seu  as  a  devoted  sacrifice,  **  to  be  for  aye  in 
shady  cloister  view'd,*^  or  as  under  the  ban  of 
heaven  and  the  posthumous  wrath  of  a  mother ; 
her  mind  no  longer  dwelling  en  this  one  engros- 
sing solicitude,  turned  to  ns  natural  and  dear 
diehght,  the  world— and  she  wore  her  crown  of 
tiie  almost  tefol  honors  there,  hesqped  upon  her 
with  an  air  that  bespoke  her  wn  to  receive 
them.  The  prince  had  no  son  to  succeed  him 
in  his  rank,  his  dominions,  and  his  ancient 
name;  it  was,  therefore,  doubly  important  that 
the  bright  beauty  who  neired  them  all.  should 
4red  early  as  splendidly.  Italia,  devoted  less  to 
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pleasure  than  to  study— and  above  all  to  the 
pursuit  of  perfection  m  the  creations  of  her 
plastic  pencU--gave  litUo  thought  to  the  subject, 
primaiy  as  it  is  with  the  generality  of  her  sex, 
and  sudered  her  father  to  manage  the  mat'ter 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  Meanwhile  the 
Castello  da  Verdonaldi  became  renowned  as 
a  second  Belroonte,  and  the  fair  Roman  had  dis- 
missed well  nigh  as  many  suitors  as  sped  *^  on 
the  four  jvinds  of  heaven*'^  to  woo  the  pccrlcM 
Portia:  still  the  happy  man  was  unselectcd  by 
the  prince,  who,  unhappily,  began  about  this 
time  to  dabble  in  politics,  and  as  unhappily  at- 
tached himself  to  the  par^  of  king  Joachim 
Murat,  who  had  continued  to  propitiate  his 
vanity  by  a  high  appointment  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. His  intrigues,  foiled  as  thev  were  by  the 
fall  and  execution  or  that  ill-fated  monarch,  still 
went  on,  and  even  extended  into  the  neigbber- 
ing  principality,  where  his  chief  possessions 
lay ;  they  were  discovered  and  strictly  scanned 
by  the  predominant  Bourbons,  repmled  to  the 
jealous  Pontiff,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  a 
marked  man.  The  reign  of  priestcraft  and 
persecution  revived  in  Naples,  with  the  restored 
race;  da  Verdonaldi's  opposition  to  his  daugh- 
ter's embracing  a  monastic  life— his  successful 
efforts  to  detach  her  from  the  holy  vocation  to 
which  her  ^  lady-mother"  had  allotted  her,  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  bv  his  enemies,  and  dis- 
torted mto  afffravated  impiety  and  contempt  of 
the  indisputable  rights  ana  usages  of  the  church. 
The  clergy,  who  cherished  a  grudge  against  him 
on  this  account — such  of  the  courtiers  as  aspired 
to  share  the  spoib  of  his  offices  and  estates — the 
several  relatives,  who,  deeming  Italia  ^  a  thing 
inskied  and  sainted,"  aheady  Mgun  to  compare 
claims  to  her  succession— all  combined  for  the 
ruin  of  the  father,  who,  out  of  love  to  his  own 
child,  had  presumed  to  prefer  her  happiness  to 
their  aggrandicement;  and  thereby,  unwittingly 
deranged  mamr  a  shrewd  and  confident  calcu- 
lator. Some  faithful  friends  gave  the  unsuspi 
cious  prince  warning  of  the  formidable  cabal; 
but  he,  as  well  as  they,  forewent  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  head  against  it;  the  populace  was 
ttp---the  tremendous  cry  of  sacrilege  about  to 
be  raised— and  da  Verdonaldi  hastuy  fled  from 
the  storm,  under  pretence  of  taking  his  daugh- 
ter on  a  tonff  talked  of  journey  to  Florence. 
While  there,he  employed  himself  in  devising 
means  to  concentrate  his  funds,  in  the  design  to 
withdraw  not  only  from  Italy,  but  from  Europe. 
In  order  to  this,  the  memorable  visit  was  paid 
to  the  American  frigate  at  Leghorn;  and  his 
disappointment  at  finding  that  months  would 
elapse  ere  she  was  homeward  bound,occasioned 
the  sudden  seizure  that  overcame  him  on  board, 
as  well  as  their  precipitate  departure  from  Tus- 
cany. The  fugitives,  (such  they  actually  were,) 
proceeded  thence  to  Genoa,  trying  to  keep  up 
an  incognito,  as  vain  as  it  was  desumble:  and  as 
the  most  vexatious  difficulties  mnlliplied  in  the 
pecuniaiy  trran^^ements  of  his  ageofa  at  Naples 
and  Home,  the  pnnce.  impatient  to  expedite  his 
a&irs,  ana  tempted  .by  deceitful  appearances 
that  the  ferment  against  him  had  subsided  into  a 
dead  calm,  ventured  on  the  imprudence  of  re- 
visiting the  former  city,  in  a  disguise  which  he 
flattered  himself  was  unpenetrable.   He  was 
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informed  against,  arrested,  and   thrown  ihto 
prison,  whence  he  had  the  miraculous  fortune 
to  make  his  escape  after  several  months'  deten- 
tion ;  and  being  joined  by  his  daughter  and  the 
trusty  Monica  they  all  took  passage  in  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  that  brought  them  to  our  shores.    His 
immense  property  had  been  confiscated — sen- 
tence of  capital  punishment  all  but  issued  against 
fjijn— and  the  once  proud  and  palmy  prince  da 
Verdonaldi  found  himself  in  a  strange  and  here- 
tic land,  his  health  irrevocably  gone,  without 
money, and  almost  destitute  of  friends.    To  most 
of  these  he  shrunk  from  making  himself  known; 
and  after  lingering  for  some  time  in  great  pover- 
ty at  New  York, he  sunk  under  his  accumulated 
sufferings  in  mind  and  body,  leaving  his  peerless 
daughter— the  worshipped  star  of  Italy— penny- 
less  and  helpless,  save  m  her  own  resources,  and 
a  pious  tru^t  in  heaven.    But  the  high  spirit,  the 
forty  soul  of  the  truly  noble  Italia,  rose  towering 
over  ruin,  and  lookeid  down  '*  in  unblenched  ma- 
jesty" on  the  dark  and  weary  path  before  her. 
As  soon  as  the  first  shock  of  her  irreparable  loss 
had  a  little  passed  over,  she  prepared  to  follow 
the  advice  of  her  few  acquaintances  who  pre- 
tumed  to  offer  it  to  one  so  imposing  in  character, 
and  the  dictates  of  her  coinciding  reason,  by  doing 
what  she  bad  thus  long  forborne  from  only  m  obe- 
dience to  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  beggared 
but  still  haughty  grandee.  The  bereaved  girl  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
with  whom  her  father  had  carried  on  some  previ- 
ous correspondence,  for  his  certificate,  not  of  her 
illustrious  birth  and  decayed  fortunes,  but  of  her 
rare  excellence  as  an  artist, of  which  bis  church 
held  proof  in  a  mag^nificeat  altar-piece,  |)resent- 
cd  by  her;  and  being  thus  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials introductory  and  recommendatory,  she 
began  her  professional  career  under  the  assumed 
name  of  di  Franxoni.    Proud  as  was  this  mira- 
cle of  Roman  maidens,  her  pride  was  of  that 
sublime  kind,  which  has  been  esteemed  the 
greatest  strenglhener  of  the  virtues;  sh^  felt 
neither  shame  nor  sacrifice  in  putting  to  their 
best  and  most  exalting  uae,  the  transcendant 
powers,  whose  exercise  had.  hitherto,  been  her 
pastime  and  her  passion:  still  she  so  far  revei^ 
enced  the  fond,  tnoiigh  false  delicacy,  that  led 
the  indignant  prince  to  frown  on  what  ne  deem- 
ed such  profane  prostitution  of  the  talents  in 
which  he  was  so  wont  to  glory,  as  to  b a  careful 
not  to  connect  the  august  name  of  her  family 
with  the  public  advertisement  of  her  laudable 
undertaking.    With  a  generous  self-devotion, 
not  unworthy  the  Grecian  daughter,  she  resolved 
to  know  00  pause  or  respite  in  her  labors  till  a 
sacred  duty  wat  accomplished,  and  her  father's 
idolized  memory  no  longer  obnoxious  to  reproach 
on  account  of  the  heavy  debts  incurred  for  the 
iodittpensable'Comforts  afforded  to  his  last  days. 
Here  was  the  mighty  triumpii  of  her  moral  and 
mental  heroisA — this  the  loftiest  trophy,  adorn- 
ing the  escutcneon  of  her  princely  house— that 
itM  gifted  heiress— the  beautiful,  the  hrilliapl,the 
Adored,  in  the  full  glow  of  youth  atad  woman- 
hood—persisted in  toiling,  day  and  oigbt,  amid 
j2(rief  and  indigence, anda subordinate  se<)iles- 
tration  from  her  own  high  sphere,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  deiAands  of  justice  and  hdnesty,  and 
to  than,  the  real  disgrace  attendant  on  a  slothful 


dependence.  Her  virtuous  exertions  were  rich- 
ly remunerated ;  the  profits  of  her  pencil  speedily 
enabled  her  to  pay  <»  their  numerous  creditors, 
and  to  anticipate  a  handsome  competence  for 
herself  and  her  poor  foster-mother.    Once  ha- 
bituated to  the  publicity  inseparable  from  her 
geculiar  calling,  the  fbrfom  princesta  began  to 
nd  it  a  relief  from  the  agony  of  thought,  and  an 
incitement  to  the  stagnant  energies  of  a  mind 
well  nigh  stupefied  by  sorrow.    On  her  first 
awakemng  to  life  and  recollection,  how  many  a 
backward  look  did  she  cast  on  her  own  far  dis- 
tant country !   But  no  cheerin^:  ray  of  hope  or 
tender  sympathy  shone  to  lure  her  thither.    Of 
her  few  near  connexions,  some  had  perished  ii^ 
popular  commotions,  or  by  a  violent,  though  le- 
gal death— while  the  survivors  either  shuddered , 
m  the  blind  zeal  of  pitiless  bigotry,  at  any  com- 
munion with  a  recreant  novice,  still  hound,  a« 
they  affirmed,  to  fulfil  her  partial,  votive  dis- 
franchisement, or  made  their  relationship  a  plea 
for  appropriating  such  portion  as  ihey  could  se- 
en re  of  the  da  Verdonaldi  appurtenances.  In  that 
land,  where  all  once  bent  before  the  sceptre  of 
her  beauty  and  her  wit,  nothing  now  awaited 
her  save  a  cold  insulting  pity,  toe  servile  sur- 
render of  her  inherent  rights,  or  an  enforced  re- 
sumption of  her  childish  and  abjured  vow.    'Tis 
true,  tiiat  vow,  though  cancelled  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  infallible  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  never  been  ftilly  annulled  by  Ita- 
lia's  uneasy  conscience.    The  attesting  cross  of 
gold  was  gone,  she  scarce  knew  how  or  where ; 
and  from  tlie  hour  of  its   regretted  loss,  an 
evil  change  seemed  to  come  over  her  destiny. 
Often  and  deeply  did  she  ponder  oo  the  proprie- 
ty, or  rather  the  fatality  of  her  taking  sanctuary 
in  some  conventual  asylum,  and  thereby  ap- 
peasing the  angry  spirit  that  had  so  cruelly  pun- 
ished her  inaovertent  violation  of  her  mother's 
dying  commands.  T\dB  idea  of  penitential  atone- 
ment was  never  relinquished,  tnough  delayed  at 
Monica's  earnest  dissuasions  that  she  would  do 
nothing  rash:  that  humble  but  devoted  friend 
Was  possessed  of  the  full  map  of  her  young  bi- 
dy's  superior  mind ;  she  was  well  aware  that  the 
radiant  princesaa  enjoyed  as  much  as  she  graced 
a  select  society — that  she  was  formed  for  the 
world,  and  not  for  a  dull  community  of  devo- 
tees— and  that,  though  in  the  profound  gloom 
and  stupefaction  consequent  to  her  present  over- 
whelming circumstances,  all  thought  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  each  lighter  and  livelier  astociation 
were  merged  and  apparently  annihilated,  still 
the  renascent  gaiety  of  youth  and  nature  would 
revive  with  the  genial  influence  of  time, and  any 
irretrievable  step  taken  from  the  impulse  oif 
hasty  despair,  but  deepens  and  confirms  that  fa- 
tal sway  for  ev^er.    Besides,  the  apprehensive 
attendant  had  long  perceived  the  horrid  possi- 
bility of  a  doom  overtaking  her  darling,  more 
dreadfhl  than  even  a  permanent  death.    She 
comprehended  hoW  the  morbid  sensibilities  of 
thai  too  sentient  nature,  brooding  incessantly 
over  the  calamitous  train  of  events  which  had 
mode  her  an  outcast  ^ind  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  might  be  forked  up  into  frenzy, 
and  ultimately  depose  reason  itself;  and  that 
this  probable  catastrophe  would  be  greatly  ac* 
I  colaratedy  by  the  depressing  monotony  of  a  de- 
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tested  reUgkxis  retirement  Moved  by  this 
Taeue,  yet  not  groundless  fear,  the  old  woman 
judiciously  encouraged  the  drooping  Italia,  by 
eyery  thrilling  conjuration,  to  persevere  in  her 
^roic  course;  and  had  the  ineffable  happiness 
to  observe  her  growing  daily  more  reconciled  to 
the  strange  part  she  was  forced  to  play^  in  the 
grand  drama  called  life.  Her  successive  en- 
gagements allowed  her  but  little  time  to  dwell 
on  remembrances,  that  harrowed  up  her  very 
soul ;  and  potent  enough,  unless  at  once  repress- 
ed, to  reduce  the  mind  to  a  worse  than  mental 
chaos.  But  the  constant  occupation  of  the  cele- 
brated artist,  hindered  such  disastrous  reflection, 
and  created  a  counter-acting  current  of  thought 
as  beneficial  as  it  was  engrossing.  Thus  had 
she  passed  through  the  ciues,  intervening  be- 
tween New  York,  the  scene  of  her  first  essay, 
and  Kichmond.  Every  where  courted  and  eve- 
ry where  caressed,  the  Signora  di  Franzoni,  (to 
use  her  present  appellative^  while  gradually  re- 
gaining a  healthful  state  of  mind,  met  with  no- 
thing  CO  call  her  intense  feeling  into  immediate 
action :  it  still  hung,  therefore,  on  the  reminis- 
cences of  her  earlier  and  happier  davs,  and  it 
was  by  a  strong  and  direct  appeal  to  these,  that 
an  impression  was,  at  length,  made  on  the  nicest 
susceptibilities  of  her  vacant  heart.  Mclvon, 
seen  and  remembered  as  conspicuous  among  the 
officers,  who,  as  Americans  and  republicans,  had 
particularly  attracted  her  regards,  now  nxed 
the  attention  which  before  he  had  only  shared. 
Once  known  and  conversed  with,  his  merits 
could  hardly  isdi  to  be  appreciated  by  a  discrimi- 
nating taste:  and  Italia,  though  a  beauty  and  a 
princeiMf  was  still  but  a  woman.  There  was 
something  so  touching,  so  refined,  so  grateful  to 
female  vanity,  in  the  excess  of  bis  deep  but 
worldlcss  adoration,  that  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  chide  or  bend  that  angelic  brow  in 
ancer  on  one  guiitv  only  of  loving,  how  humbly 
and  how  welL  The  mute  persuasion  of  that 
earnest  avowal  might,  however,  have  been  all 
thrown  away  on  the  object  of  his  dotage,  but  for 
the  little  incident  tbai  first  brought  them  into 
contact  on  the  deck  of  the  Yankee  frigate.  The 
divine  da  Verdonaldi  had  been  then  struck  with 
the  person  of  her  eager  assistant,  as  possessing 
vasUy  the  air  of  un  heres  de  roman — and  her 
observauon  of  him,  at  each  subsequent  inter- 
view, corroborated  that  rapid  glance.  And 
when  the  ^rraces  of  a  highly  cultivated  under- 
standing disclosed  themselves  in  aid  of  this  fa- 
vorable admission,  and  both  were  sustained  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  literature  and  locahties  of 
ber  lost  and  ever  lamented  Italy,  and  hallowed 
by  their  onlv  brief  but  close  encounter  there, 
no  wonder  tuat  the  proud  yet  tender  bosom  ot 
the  solitary  girl  was  insensibly  surprised  into  a 
return  of  his  ardent  affection,  and  the  trium- 
phant Theodore  thereby  rendered  supremely 
blest.  With  each  hour  increased  the  ccstacies  of 
'*  love's  young  dream,"  as  a  nearer  view  made 
him  fully  conscious  of  all  the  perfections  embel- 
lishing his  glorious  conquest :  then  as  in  the 
bright  calm  of  a  leisure  evening,  or 

*'  Beneath  tnild  Cyntliia^i  soft,  conseDting  ray/* 

the  lovers  roved  together  abroad,  or  among  the 
flowery  thickets  of  the  garden  walks,  while  the 


cool  breezes  came  wantoning  from  the  river, 
and  wafting  the  perfumes  around,  and  no  sound 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  night  save  the  faint  and 
melodious  roar  of  the  swift  waters  as  they  das^hed 
over  the  falls,  the  pure  and  passionate  soul  of 
Italia,  filled  with  an  attachment  as  delicate  as 
it  was  warm,  longing  to  overflow  in  delicious 
confession,  yet  shy  of  overstepping  the  dear  and 
habitual  reserve  of  a  vestal  timicuty,  shone  im- 
aged forth  in  that  blushing  face, 'and  in  those 
expressive  eyes, "  black  as  midnight,  yet  bright 
as  noontide  ray." 

The  elated  lieutenant,  repayinj^  her  conde- 
scension  by  such  anx>rou8  worship  as  a  mortal 
might  lavish  on  a  descended  goddess,  was  solely 
engrossed  with  the  hope  of  making  Italia  eter- 
nally and  speedily  his—and  grown  as  utterly 
oblivions  of  his  revered  mother,  his  cousin^  so 
lately  loved,  and  loft  his  various  social  duties, 
(for  he  infringed  none  professional^  and  indis- 
pensable offices,  as  if  he  had  drank  of  Lethe's 
wave.  He  had  early  become  such  insuflerable 
company,  that  young  Corbin  had  quitted  town 
in  thorough  disgust  at  his  strange  stupidity,  and 
as  much  wonder  as  to  its  secret  cause.  Melven 
only  waited  his  departure  to  shift  his  lodgings 
from  the  hotel  into  a  more  convenient  privacy, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Haymar- 
ket,  in  order  that  each  moment  necessarily  spent 
away  from  his  fascinator,  might  be  employed  in 
gazing  on  the  house  irraaiated  by  her  presence, 
and  in  taking  note  of  her  movements  and  her 
visitors.  These  last  decreased  daily;  for  Italia, 
in  the  flutter  of  feelings  as  novel  as  tliey  were 
exquisite,  found  herself  unable  to  endure  a  con- 
finement to  the  unvarying  routine  of  the  studio, 
and  declined  the  applications  of  all  new-comers. 
Yet  though  she  could  scarce  be  said  to  exist 
apart  from  her  lover,  he  vainly  pressed  his  pro- 
posals of  marriage  on  ber.  To  her  melancholy 
fancy,  fraught  with  superstitious  presentiment, 
it  seemed  ominous  that  the  fatal  crucifix,  so  long 
lost,  was  restored  to  her  by  the  one  dearest  to 
her  heart,  and  holding  herself,  in  her  sad  fits,  as 
ordained  to  be  the  bride,  not  of  earthly  spouse 
but  of  heaven.  Theodore's  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject, uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  were,  if  not  posi- 
tively rejected,  either  evaded  or  indefinitely 
postponed.  She  accepted,  nevertheless,  his  so- 
ciety as  her  sweetest  indulgence ;  and  suffered 
him  continually  to  pour  forth  his  fond  expostu- 
lations and  prayers  for  her  consent,  which  per- 
mission he  rightly  construed  into  a  certainty  of 
their  final  success.  Meanwhile  the  picture 
served  as  an  excuse  for  his  repeated  visits ;  and 
like  the  Grecian  sculptor  of  old,  the  lovely  pain- 
ter, while  bending  over  the  ivory,  enlivened  by 
her  touches,  felt  more  and  more  enamoured  of 
the  work  of  her  own  hand.  At  last  its  comple- 
tion was  achieved--and  a  finished  piece  it  was, 
well  worthy  of  Greece— but  it  went  not  to  the 
original,  who,  in  a  rapture  of  proud  affection, 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  hanging  it  about  the 
neck  of  his  princely  captor,  and  received  in- 
stead her  miniature  appended  to  a  chain,  more 
precious  to  him  than  a  string  of  orient  rubies,  as 
being  woven  out  of  a  lock,  severed  by  himself 
from  the  luxuriant  treasures  of  her  beauteous 
head. 

The  morning  after  this  exchange  of  likeoessea 
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took  place^  Melren  did  not  make  his  usaal  ap- 
pearaDoe  m  the  boudoir :  Italia  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient, and  to  busy  herself  in  assigning  a  thousand 
reasons  for  his  absence.  The  evening  passed 
away— and  no  Theodore;  she  grew  restless, 
nervous,  and  after  lingering  for  him  till  the  last 
minute,  went  to  bed,  suffering  under  a  violent 
sick  head  ache.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  an 
a^ony  of  intense  expectation.  Towards  dusk, 
his  servant  brought  over  a  note,  couched  in 
brief  bat  tenderest  phrase,  and  saying  that  the 
orders  of  his  physician,  more  than  a  really  sliffht 
indbposition  Kept  him  within  doors^  and  from  her 
and  happiness.  The  alarmed  girl  asked  the 
man  no  questions ;  returned  no  reply  by  him. 
She  knew  by  the  instinct  of  her  own  heart,  that 
nothing  less  tiian  a  dangerous  necessity  would 
have  made  Melven  submit  to  be  detained  two 
days  from  her,  and  her  resolution  was  instantly 
taken.  Without  a  word  of  comment  or  infor- 
mation to  her  aged  friend,  she  tiirew  a  veil  over 
her  head,  and  went  over  to  the  residence  of  her 
lover.  Had  a  spiritual  visitant  burst  in  glory 
on  his  sight,  it  could  not  have  more  surprised 
and  affected  him  than  did  the  sudden  apparition 
of  the  bright  and  benign  being,  who,  trembling 
with  uncontrollable  emotion,  yet  struggling  with 
all  her  might  to  be  calm,  thi^w  hersdf  into  his 
arms,  and  declared  her  purpose  to  watch  over 
and  wait  upon  his  illness  with  a  sister's  care  and 
tendance.  Theodore's  disorder,  a  malignant 
sore  throat  of  the  infectious  kino,  render^  his 
speech  as  indistinct  as  it  was  difficult ;  but  he 
made  the  eflfott— a  most  painful  one— to  remon- 
strate and  to  implore  her,  as  she  valued  his  love 
and  his  life,  to  oe  gone— and  to  spare  him  the 
dreadful  fear  of  her  imbibing  the  disease,  and 
periiaps  compromising  her  character  by  such  a 
step. 

But,  though  Italia  heard,  she  heeded  not  his 
arguments.  "You  are  ill! — you  are  alone!" 
was  her  emphatic  reply ;  "  I  love  you— I  am 
plighted  to  you.  In  my  own  happy  land,  I  might 
do  this  without  fear  or  reproach  {  here  I  take 
counsel  only  of  my  heart ;  that  tells  me,  I  do 
right.  On  this  I  swear  not  to  leave  you  while 
you  are  sick  and  need  me."  And,  in  confirma- 
tion of  her  words,  she  kissed  the  golden  emblem 
of  her  faith. 

Meiven's  rapid  complaint  had  nearly  reached 
its  crisis,  and  the  night  was  one  of  suffocating 
spasm  and  violent  oppression  to  him— of  unmix- 
ed anguish  and  almost  despair  to  his  food  atten- 
dant. Yet  still  the  strength  of  woman's  love 
Sve  fortitude  and  firmness  to  woman's  fragile 
tme;  like  a  ministering  aneel  she  hovered 
about  him,  widi  cheering  amues  and  g;entle8t 
care  and  caresses.  Choldng  and  gasping  for 
breath,  Theodore  paced  the  chamber  for  seve- 
ral hours  in  delirious  torture,  unable  to  articu- 
late a  syllable,  or  to  retain  a  recumbent  posture ; 
and  impatient  and  ungovernable  as  he  always 
showed  himself  in  sickness,  he  now  spurned  all 
medicine,  and  repulsed  all  assistance,  save 
when  tendered  by  his  adored  vrmce$$a.  Her 
patient  sweetness  and  soft  endearments  pre- 
vailed with  him  in  his  wildest  paroxysms ;  the 
doctor's  prescriptions,  faithfully  complied  with, 
proved  in  the  end  effectual,  ana  before  morning 
the  worst  symptoms  had  abated,a&d  the  sufferer 
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experienced  considerable  relief.  When,  towards 
dawn,  he  sunk  into  an  easy  slumber  of  some  con- 
tinuance, the  soul  of  the  transported  Italia  soar- 
ed to  the  third  heaven!— and  as  her  vrarm  tears 
fell  over  the  pale  fsjce  of  the  sleeper,  they  flowed 
less  from  joy  than  as  an  efibsioo  of  pious  grati- 
tude. He  awoke:  the  medical  men  had  mter- 
dicted  all  exertion,  but  his  eager  acknowledg- 
ment woald  not  be  restrained.  He  clasped  the 
soft  fingers  that  trembled  on  his  pulse,  and  whis- 
pered, "  I  receive  my  life  at  your  hands,  only  to 
consecrate  it  hereafter  to  your  happiness.  Ita- 
lia! sweetest!  dearest!  kiss  me  only  once.*' 
And  the  fair  maiden,  all-blushingiy  stooped 
down,  and  obeyed  the  empassioned  request 

The  pathos  of  the  scene  was  now  over,  though 
the  dehght  remained ;  for  one  of  the  physicians 
entering  just  then,  pronounced  Mr.  Melven  to 
be  in  a  fair  wa^r  of  recovery,  and  Italia  as  the 
worker  of  the  miracle.  But  the  powerful  reme- 
dies found  necessary  to  check  an  attack  so  vio- 
lent, had  produced  a  correspondent  debility, 
that  seemed  to  threaten  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
finement; and  Theodore  had  l>een  so  soothed 
and  serv^  by  the  presence  and  the  attentions 
of  his  Italian  love,  that  he  no  longer  opposed  her 
resolve  to  prolong  her  stay  while  she  could  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  ^Tis  true,  he  once  made  a  faint 
proposal  that  Monica,  who  was  once  noted  for 
her  cleverness  about  sick  people,  should  replace 
her  young  lady  as  head  nurse;  but  Italia  would 
not  hear  of  a  successor  in  her  labor  of  love— es- 
pecially one  who  spoke  no  English ;  though  she 
immediately  modified  the  arrangement,  by  sum- 
moning her  duenna  to  act — ^not  as  the  guardian 
of  his  nealth,  but  of  her  reputation.  The  mis- 
chief was,  however,  already  done,  as  Theodore 
afterwards  found  out  At  present  be  deemed  a 
punctilious  fuss  about  such  minor  points,  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  as  their  marriage  was  now  a 
settled  thmg.  His  fine  constitution  being  unin- 
jured by  excesses,  and.  his  mind  reposing  in  a 
^  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,"  he  soon  falsi- 
fied the  prognostics  of  the  doctors,  and  in  a 
week's  \ixae  fancied  himself  as  well  as  ever. 
Within  that  short  space  was  condensed  the 
happiness  of  ages ;  long  afterwards  did  he  recur 
to  it— not  as  ^  the  greenest  spot  on  memorjr's 
waste," — but  as  the  olackest  brand  stamped  od 
the  tablet  of  remembrance,  and  the  bitterest 
source  of  self-accusing  shame  and  remorseful 
agony.  During  its  wmged  progress,  he  drank 
one  deep  draught  of  pure  jSlysian  bliss;  and 
while  the  divine  creature  who  had  so  sacrificed 
herself  for  him,  sat  by  his  side — 

**  Heart  on  her  lips,  aud  soul  wiihin  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  bcr  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies;** 

in  a  charming  confusion  of  blushes  and  smites, 
his  thoughts  and  his  tongue  ran  on  nothing  dse 
but  the  wedding— ^'  consummation  devoutly  fand 
immediately]  to  be  wished."  But  here  a  msh 
obstacle  interposed  itself;  for  the  signora,  fond- 
ly— and  to  her  incredibly— as  she  loved  a  here- 
tic, clung  fast  to  the  exclusive  tenets  of  her 
church ;  and  to  its  special  requirement,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  of  a  dispensation  from  the  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  authority.  The  young  officer, 
who  cared  little  whether  the  nuptial  rite  was 
performed  by  protestant  or  papist,  but  biimiiii^ 
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with  iin{)ati6fice  to  have  it  happily  over,  made 
haste  to  address  himself  for  the  desired  rescript 
tqher  friend,  the  Archbishop,  who  was  likewise 
his  acquaintance:  all  other  preparation  was,  of 
course,  put  off  as  dependent  on  the  adjustment 
of  this  ffraod  preliminary.  After  a  morning 
spent  in  hanging  over  Italians  fairy  form,  in  list- 
eningto  the  silvery  tones  of  Italia's  voice  and 
Jute,  xheodore  returned  home—for  she  had  now 
resumed  her  own  apartments-— in  a  delicious  re- 
verie, which  was  quickly  dispelled  on  entering 
his  chamber,  where  he  found  a  new  and  most 
unpleasant  meme  for  reflection  awaiting  him,  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  his  mother.  With  a 
pang  of  upbraiding  conscience,  he  proceeded 
to  break  up  the  seal,  and  inform  himself  of  the 
contents.  He  had  written  her  not  a  word  of  his 
illness — few  or  none  of  his  friends  in  town  knew 
of  it,  or  of  his  continuance  among  them— he 
thought  he  could  rely  on  the  tried  fidelity  of  his 
servant,  to  betray  nothing  entrusted  to  hun ;  and 
yel  here  was  positive  proof  that  the  news  bad 
reached  the  Wheat  Fields, as  the  Melveh  home- 
stead was  called,  out  of  compliment  to  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  that  grain  there :  more- 
over, be  had  notified  his  correspondents  to  direct 
to  him  in  New  Kent,  whither  his  friend  Henry 
was  gone.  Mrs.  Melven's  missive,  after  refer- 
ring to  her  unanswered  cominunications,  sent 
to  that  county,  entreated,  in  the  most  urgent 
strain,  that  her  son  would  join  them  without  de- 
lay ;  spoke  of  her  own  health  as  much  impaired, 
by  recent  events,  not  particularized ;  and  ended 
with  the  delivery  of  many  fond  charges  from  his 
cousin,  or  as  she  expressed  it,  "  her  daughter 
Lucy."  There  was  no  complaint  of  his  slight- 
ing them — not  a  covert  or  open  reproof  of  his 
silence ;  nevertheless  many  weeks  had  elapsed, 
«iQce  he  had  more  than  once  recollected  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  only  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
br^udng  to  her  his  intended  marriage.  Of  her 
approbation,  he  had  no  more  dcubt  than  of  his 
own  C3cistence;  for  he  felt  as  if,  in  presenting 
such  a  bride  to  his  family,  he  was  about  to  in- 
vest it  with  the  honors  of  a  royal  alliance.  Miss 
Aylett's  very  existence  had  been  forgotten  by 
Melven,in  the  delightful  deUrium  of  his  inter- 
course with  her  rival ;  and  now  the  artless  and 
affectigoate  tenor  of  her  messages,  cut  him  to 
the  heart.  He  closed  the  letter.and  made  every 
effi>rt  to  dismiss  it  from  his  tbouehts— but  all 
would  not  do.  He  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
Bud  each  ILae  smote  him  with  a  new  sense  oif  his 
cruel,  bis  unpardonable  neglect  of  his  only  and 
most  excellent  parent.  He  became  sensible, 
with  an  acute  but  too  late  conviction,  of  all  the 
duty  and  deference  which  he  owed  and  had 
failed  in  to  her— of  all  that  his  manner  had,  not 
long  since,  conveyed  and  confirmed  to  his  inno- 
c^ent  and  injured  relative.  Then  the  image  of 
bis  betrothed  Itaha  glided  before  his  mmd's 
eye,  in  the  ambrosial  ffesbness  of  her  grace  and 
majestic  beauty,  like  the  Paphian  queen  arising 
f  n  the  first  slow  of  her  immortal  charms  from 
the  seai  andne  sought  no  brighter  or  better  ex- 
cuse for  his  manifdd  offences  a^nst  filial  and 
cousinly  feelizig — ^for  he  would  plead  guilty, 
even  to  himself^  of  nothing  more.  The  letter 
which  he  held  m  his  hand,  affi>rded  an  admira- 
i)i£  opening  for  the  announceotent  of  hia  prooent 
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engagement,  and  its  approachiiig  conclusion ; 
so,  snatching  up  a  pen,  he  began  to  dash  oft  a 
long  reply,  enlarging  on  the  princely  lineage  and 
perTect  endowments  of  the  fair  Roman,  on  the 
distinction  conferred  by  her  deigning  to  accept 
his  addresses,  and  on  ber  devoted  attachment 
to  one  in  every  respect  so  mferior  to  her  incom- 
parable self.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  struck 
with  a  sudden  fear;  what  if  Mrs.  Melven,  hear- 
ing of  her  son's  late  attack,  had  heard  abo  of  the 
singular  but  noble  conduct  by  which  Italia  had 
then  signalized  that  love?  With  the  bare  sup- 
position, how  did  his  views  of  that  generous  in- 
decorum become  chilled  and  changed !  He  saw 
as  plainly  as  if  she  stood  in  bodily  presence  be- 
fore him,  his  mother  barkening,  with  shocked 
and  incredulous  air,  to  the  strange  relation ;  her 
cold  and  sarcastic,  yet  indijgnant,  condemnation 
of  such  odious  and  inconceivable  indehcacy,fell 
in  blighting  accents  on  his  ear — and  he  turned 
away  from  the  contemplation,  sharing  the  dis- 
quiet and  contempt  with  which,  as  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, she  was  certain  to  visit  sucli  an 
irregular  proceeding.  The  heroic  heart,  which 
had  thus  preferred  feeling  to  form — the  exalted 
sensibility,  that  had  foregone  the  appearance  of 
propriety  lor  its  very  essence— were  arraigned 
and  judged  by  a  false  prejudice ;  and  for  a  while 
the  ungrateful  Melven's  displeasure  at  an  act, 
which  &d  saved  his  life,  degraded  his  divinitr 
into  an  ordinary  and  most  imprudent  mortaL 
And  though  paramount  love,  bringing  a  thou- 
sand palliatives  for  Italia's  rashness.soon chased 
away  the  unamiable  emotion,  and  she  stood  ab« 
solved  and  triumphantly  restored  to  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  her  lover— still  her  empire 
over  him  had  sustained  its  first  weakening 
shock,  and  was  rendered  the  more  susceptible 
of  being  hereafter  easily  shaken.  Now  full  of 
contrite  passion,  and  leaving  his  letter  half- 
finished,  he  hastened  to  expiate  his  momentary 
injustice  at  the  feet  of  his  betrothed  queen.  The 
Archbishop's  official  epistle  had  just  arrived, 
sanctioning  and  bestowing  his  benediction  on 
their  union;  Theodore  found  his  sweet  Italia 
more  beautiful,  more  tender  than  ever—and  once 
more  the  halcyon  train  of  peace  and  love  sported 
within  his  breast 

"  The  golden  hours,  on  angeTs  wmgt« 
Flew  o'er  him  and  hie  dearie  ;** 

and  they  separated  something  later  than  usual^ 
after  a  long  evening  of  rapturous  anticipation 
and  sweet  strife  about  the  arrangements  of  their 
bridal  state.  Melven,  on  going  home,  was  ]>a8s- 
ing  by  the  parlor,  on  his  way  up  stairs,  when« 
stardlng  him  like  the  explosion  of  a  thunder- 
cloud, he  heard  his  name  uttered  from  within  { 
he  paused  in  amazemment,  ahnost  amounting  to 
terror:  it  was  his  mother's  voice  that  called 
again— and  he  advanced  towards  the  invoking 
sound.  Pale,  and  seemingly  ready  to  sink  whh 
fatigue,  a  lady  sat  in  a  travelling  dress  beside 
thedim  fire,  wliich  burned, for  it  was  early  au- 
tumn, in  the  crate.  A  hundred  horrid  surmisei 
flashed  with  mo  sight  through  Theodore's  bxain: 
was  it,  indeed,  his  mother,  in  actual  body  and 
blood,  whose  appearance  petrified  her  son  like 
that  of  one  arisen  from  the  grave— or  her  incor- 
poreal double,  sent  to  warn  him  of  unpeodinc 
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disaster  and  death  ?  On  what  awfiil  errand  was 
either  bound?  For  nothing,  he  felt  assured, 
bat  tidings  of  stem  import  would  come  from  the 
linng  woman  any  mare  than  from  an  unearthly 
messenger.  His  slow  steps  had  now  brought 
him  close  enough  to  aaceiiain  that  he  saw  pe- 
fore  him  no  vision  of  distempered  fancy  or  im- 
material being— but  Mrs.  Melven  herself,  how- 
ever strange,  was  there.  An  affectionate  but  so- 
lemn greeting  was  all, at  first,  exchanged  between 
them ;  for  Theodore's  mind  had  been  too  highly 
excited  to  recover  itself  at  once,  and  his  mother 
saw  and  resolved  not  to  forfeit  her  vantage 
ground.  In  answer  to  his  pressing  offers,  when 
made,  of  refreshment  and  immediate  rest,  she 
positively  refused  both:  he  inquired,  with  much 
solicitude,  after  her  health—"  that/'  she  replied, 
*''  depended  upon  him."  Recurring  then  to  her 
sudden  and  late  arrival,  he  begged  to  know 
what  had  brought  her  down  to  Kichmond  in  a 
manner  so  mysterious,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  remembrance:  she  fixed  her  searching 
eyes  full  upon  him— be  eagerly  repeated  the 
question. 

'^  To  prevent  the  eternal  disgrace  of  our  fami- 
ly," was  her  impressive  answer—"  to  save  the 
name  of  Melven  from  utter  and  approaching  in- 
famy." 

"  The  eternal  disgrace  of  our  famUy,"  reiter- 
ated the  astonished  young  man;  "my  dearest 
mother,  you  surely  jest— I  wont  say  rave !  By 
whom  or  with  niiat  dis^ce  is  our  family  threat- 
ened? And  am  not  I — ^its  head— the  chief  of  the 
name  of  Melven— the  one  to  repel  or  revenge 
any  wrong  or  reflection  upon  either?" 

With  the  look  and  ^ture  of  the  stem  seer 
commissioned  to  convict  the  roval  Psalmist  of 
his  sin,  she  raised  her  hand,  and  pointingwith 
melancholy  emphasis  at  Theodore,  said,  ^^Thou, 
my  unhappy  son,  art  the  man  about  to  inflict 
both."  Aud  without  a  pause,  or  farther  preface, 
she  entered  upon  the  subject  of  what  she  styled 
his  amour  with  a  wild  Italian  adventuress.  She 
rehearsed  the  hig^i  standing  and  unsullied  houOT 
of  their  ancient  nouse— rich,  not  merely  in  the 
superfluities  of  worldly  wealth,  but  in  the  more 
precious  possession  of  public  esteem  and  pri- 
vate and  transmissive  worth,  and  placed  them 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  absurd  pretensions 
and  haughty  self-conceit  of  a  toi'dimnt  (that, 
however,  was  not  her  word^  sprig  of  foreign  and 
beggarly  nobility,  vainly  priding  herself  on  a 
few  superficial  aooomphshments.  But  she  was 
soon  warned  from  this  strain  by  the  impetuous 
anger  of  Theodore,  who,  on  fire  at  such  impu- 
tations cast  on  his  illustrious  betrothed,  burst 
into  an  indignant  assertion  of  her  rightB^--aiid 
his  fancy,  kindling  with  the  theme,  the  voice  of 
truth  K>eaking  from  his  lipjs  shockiand  aknost 
triumpned  over  the  Virginia  prejudices  of  his 
unjust  parent.  Rallying  herself,  however,  she 
went  on  to  represent— and  here  she  touched  the 
right  string— the  dignity,  the  decorous  obser- 
vance and  the  immaculate  purity  of  his  female 
ancestry,  on  both  sides ;  whicn  of  them,she  a^Led 
of  the  confused  lover,  would  not  have  recoiled  in 
horror  from  the  Italian  princessa's  bold  and  un- 
sexual  choice  of  a  profession  so  public  and  pro- 
miscuous in  itB  exercise — or  would  not  have  died 
ere  they  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  audacious 


defiance,  alike  of  American  prescriptioo  and 
feminine  reserve,  as  to  become  the  inmate  of  m 
single  man's  house?  And  now  was  Italia  des- 
tined to  pay  tiie  penalty  invariably  attendant  on 
a  breach  of  this  sort,  from  whatever  holy  and 
generous  motive  proceeding:  for  never  yet  did 
woman  violate,  at  the  bidding  of  love,  those  for- 
mal restrictions,  constituting  at  once  her  secu- 
rity and  strong-hold,  not  only  on  the  esteem  of 
the  world  but  on  the  regard  of  her  lover,  without 
finding  herself  punished,  sooner  or  later,  by  tbe 
contempt  of  the  very  man  for  whom  she  dared, 
however  innocentiv,  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
of  her  sex.  Theodore,  wincing  under  the  deli- 
cate discussion,  betrayed  this  weak  point  tohts 
skilful  assailant,  and  was  at  first  silenced,  leas 
by  her  logic  than  by  his  own  unacknowledged, 
but  irrepressible  shame  at  being  bound  to  socii 
a  delinquent.  In  a  moment,  thcNigh  tbe  recol- 
lection came  flooding  over  his  heart  of  all  that 
his  impeached  Italia  nad  then  done  and  endured 
for  his  sake— of  the  virgin  modesty  of  thought 
and  action,  which,  like  a  gracetul  drapery 
thrown  about  the  perfect  proportions  of  some 
"poetic  marble,"  had  ever  tempered  tbe  depth 
of^that  food  self-devotion— and  of  the  excuse  for 
her  inconsiderate  trespass  a^^ainst  the  establish- 
ed usages  of  society  here,  in  iti  ooDformity  with 
the  common  and  approved  practioe  of  her  na- 
tive Italy ;  abhorring  himseCf  for  tbe  cowardice 
that  had  fiailtered  one  instant,  he  vindicated  h^ 
cause  with  tiie  passionate  eloquence  of  one 
pleading  in  defence,  not  only  of  a  mistress,  but 
of  his  preserver.  But  his  prepossessed  auditor^ 
who  hstened  in  obstinate  incredulity,  was  not 
thus  to  be  driven  from  her  purpose;  by  turns 
she  argued,  she  persuaded,  and  from  expostula- 
tion descended  to  entreaty :  the  tone  of  her  son's 
rejoinder  was  respectful  but  resolute,  in  declin- 
ing any  further  contention  on  a  topic  so  nice  and 
vexatious.  He  assured  his  mother  of  all  his  duty 
and  affection— thanked  her  wannly  and  sincere- 
ly for  all  her  kind  cares  and  uniform  and  atten- 
tive love  for  him,  and  even  for  this  last,  most 
painful  evidence  of  it— but  in  the  same  breath 
ne  firmly  declu^  his  determination  to  surren- 
der his  princely  bride  to  no  human  opposition, 
save  what,  he  proudly  added,  was  little  to  be  ap- 
prehended, her  own.  He  implored  his  angry 
auditor  only  to  see  and  hear  her  future  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  offered  to  stake  the  issve  of  his 
engagement  on  the  effect  of  that  single  confer- 
ence. As  to  sneers  and  inuendoes  directed 
against  her  selectu>n  of  a  rentable  prafessiOD, 
iSey  passed  by  him  like  the  idle  wind,  provoking 
nothing  beyond  a  sil^t  contempt  of  then:  ilHbe- 
rality. 

With  these  last  words,  he  was  turning  from 
the  apartment  to  summon  a  servant,  whoi  his 
mother  intercepted  him,  with  the  agitating  ap- 
peal—" My  son^my  son,  my  own,my  only  3iikl! 
see  your  mother  that  bore  you.  and  nursed  you, 
and  bred  yon — ^your  poor  ola  mother  begging 
you,  on  her  knees,  to  let  her  live  out  her  few 
last  days,  and  die  in  peace  within  your  arms. 
See  my  my  hairs,"  and  she  pulled  a  long  sihr^^ 
lock  from  beneath  her  head-gear^  of  ancient 
fashion,  **  imploring  you  not  to  brmg  them  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave."  And  down  she  sunk.sob- 
bing  at  ^  feet  of  the  distracted  Theodore.  Ayi 
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ftfrtiok,  his  Uood  dueling  at  this  act  of  mater- 
nal abasement,  be  almost  uncomsciooslY  pros- 
trated himself  by  her  side,  madlv  beseecmng  her 
to  rise,  and  not  to  curse  him  by  such  a  sight ; 
Imt  she  retained  her  recumbent  posture  with 
such  energy,  that  be  was  unable  to  raise  her, 
except  by  a  resort  to  actual  force,  exclaiming 
all  the  while, ''No!  no!  here  wiU  I  grorel  tiU 
you  relent  wid  promise  me,  or  I  die." 

like  the  Roman  Coridanu8,MelTen  was  ran- 
quished  by  the  tears  of  a  kneeling  parent;  be 
started  to  his  feet, crying  wildly, ^ Ipromise, I 
promise!  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  but  this !" 
and  attempted  to  ruth  out  or  the  room,  but  his 
brkin  reeled,  his  senses  forsodc  him,  and  he  was 
stretched  motionless  ere  he  gained  the  door. 
Mrs.  Mdven,  fearful  of  yiekUng  to  the  impulse 
of  natural  feding,  and  bent  on  rescuing  her  son 
from  a  thraldom,  worse,  in  her  eyes,  than  death 
itself,  hastily  oUled  her  attendants^  ordered  up 
the  carriage*  which  was  kept  waiting,  and  bc^ 
fore  Tbeo&re  came  to  himself,  they  were  a  mile 
or  two  on  tiieir  way  to  the  family  seat  in  Gooch- 
land. The  conflict  of  various  and  powerful  emo- 
tions proved,  howerer,  too  much  for  a  frame  as 
yet  unconfirmed  in  strength;  and  the  serere  j&t 
of  illness  that  ensued,  compelled  the  traTellers 
to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  firiend,on  the  road. 
There  the  proud  and  mistaken  mother  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  complete  her  cruel  Tictory 
over  the  honor  and  inclination  of  her  son. 
While  ministaring  to  his  bodily  ailments,  with 
exemplary  tenderness  and  constancy,  she  per- 
sisted in  her-misjudging  inconsistency  to  irntate 
in  place  of  healing  his  wounded  spirit ;  erety 
aim  beinff  secondary  to  that  of  perpetuating  the 
rupture  between  two  noble  and  fondly  atta^ed 
hoirts.  In  order  to  this,  she  used  the  nicest 
means,  alternately  applauding  and  bestowing 
her  blessing  on  his  heroic  filiaTpiety,  and  sooth- 
ing him  by  her  coincidence  in  his  exalted  opinion 
of  the  Signora di  Fransoni's  worth;  approach- 
ing the  point  by  degrees,  she  rentured,  after  an 
apparently  arduous  struggle  between  a  desire  to 
suppress  and  her  duty  to  narrate,  to  assign  as 
the  chief,  nay  sole  reason  of  her  severance 
of  their  engagement^  the  death-blow  given, 
as  she  averreid,  to  Itaha's  reputation,  by  her  in- 
nocent but  most  indiscreet  error  in  doins  at 
Biohmond  what,  in  her  own  country,  sheliad 
been  taught  to  hold  as  natural  and  proper  as  a 
wife's  tendance  on  the  sick-bed  of  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Mehren  pictured  to  the  sensitive  Theodore 
the  ^horror,  the  injury  to  his  whole  family^  the 
utter  irapossibibtyof  has  taking  as  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  as  the  mother  of  his  children,  one 
who  had  thus— it  might  be  ignoranUy,  but  cer- 
tainly— brought  an  indehble  stain  on  the  snow 
df  her  fair  mme,  and  rendered  her  alliance  mat- 
ter of  disgrace  to  any  man  weak  enough  to  ac- 
cept it  She  well  knew  and  wrought  upon  the 
lasttdiouB  delicacy  of  the  lieutenant's  nature, 
ever  and  anon  insinuating  the  discord  ana 
|rrelchedness  inevitably  arising  from  a  union  so 
ill-sorted  in  habits,  manners,  and  degree ;  and  at 
last  adding,  that  the  poor  girl  herself,  made 
aware  too  late  of  her  fatal  false  step  by  the 
scoffs  and.  slights  of  that  community,  had  sud- 
denly withdrawn  from  JEUchmond  in  a  chmdes- 
tine  manner.   At  first,  the  agonized  Mehren  ex- 


erted himself  to  refute  his  mother's  false  i 
ings  and  uncandid  8tatements,and  to  re-establish 
the  purity,  the  hi^  desert,  of  his  adored  and 
traduced  da  Veraonaldi's  conduct;  Uttle  by 
little,  however,  the  continual  repetition  of  argu- 
ments and  assertions,  not  intentionally,  but  ac- 
tually incorrect,  produced  an  impression  which 
he  strove  not  to  resist,  but  to  deepen.  He  was 
bound  to  his  mother,  by  a  sdemn  vow,  to  forego 
all  correspondence  with  his  lost  Italia;  he  was 
**  fhmi  his  true  maiden's  breast  parted  for  ever." 
Why  not,  then,  strengthen  himself  under  the 
sentence  of  eternal  separation,  and  cherish  such 
consolation  as  their  rorlom  fate  admitted,  by 
trying  to  think  it  best  that  they  had  not  **  mar- 
ried m  haste  to  repent  at  leisure  ;^  and  tluit  tlMsir 
bright  visions  of  beatific  bliss  might  have  van- 
ished before  the  discordant  diffarenoe  of  educa- 
tion, sentiments,  and  nation,  no  less  than  at  the 
blasting  spectacle  of  an  only  parent  prostrate  at 
his  feet?  Theodore  poured  forth  his  whole  em- 
passioned  heart  in  one  last  address  to  the  object 
dearest  to  him  on  earth,  and  still  most  intensely 
beloved,  when  renounced  for  aye  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate— how  fearfuUy  enforced!— of 
another  and  more  sacred  voice.  Each  burning 
line,  each  frenzied  phrase,  too  faithfully  depict- 
ed ttie  truth  and  tendeniess  of  his  undying  love— 
his  unquencbed  longing  after, 

**  The  wretched  paradise  of  hi«  despair,^— 

and  the  extremity  of  his  suffering,  under  their 
sudden  and  final  disunion.  By  l£lia.  the  fond- 
est and  most  dutiful  of  daughters,  be  imew  that 
the  parental  prohibition,  sanctifying  and  ex- 
plaining the  m3rstery  of  bis  conduct,  would  be 
acouiesced  in  as  the  ordinance  of  an  holy  oracle ; 
and  that,  however  much  /eeUnff  might  be  an- 
ffuished  at  the  stem  necessity  of  parting,  pride-^ 
tbe  breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  very  essence  of 
her  existence— being  thereby  spared  the  keen- 
est pangs,  would  come  effectually  to  her  support. 
That  leitter,  so  fraught  with  pathos  and  sinceri- 
ty, had  haply  repaired  the  worst  misohicuf  done 
by  Mrs.  Melveirs  interference  between  them : 
accident  or  design  diverted  it,  however,  from  its 
destination.  Long  and  piningly  did  the  poor  in- 
valid await  the  receipt  of  one  word  of^pardon 
and  adieu  from  his  idolized,  but  alas !  too  justly 
incensed  prmcetsa.  Neither  she  or  the  {venera- 
ble prelate,  to  whose  care,  in  ignorance  of  his 
protegee's  address,  he  bad  consigned  the  packet 
for  her,  deijzned  any  response  tonis  exculpatory 
epistles.  The  first  thing  thought  of  by  the  tor- 
tured lover,  on  his  recovery  to  hfe,  was  the  in- 
valuable work  of  Ilia's  hand,  ev^  pendant 
next  to  his  heart ;  with  a  thrill  of  melancholy  de- 
light, he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  treasure— it 
was  no  longer  there.  He  demanded  it  of  those 
about  him,  at  first  feebly— then  with  fierce  ve- 
hemence; they  denied,  and  with  truth,al]  know- 
ledge of  it :  the  missing  miniature  was  long  and 
vainly  sought  for.  It  was  gone  for  ever— the 
sole  memorial  of  his  bella  dama's  love— the  liv- 
ing image  of  her  matchless  self— the  palpable 
pledge  of  their  linked  faith ;  she  passed  over  his 
agonized  pleadings  in  cold  disdain— and  in  a 
state  of  passive  despair  he  ffave  himself  up  to  the 
guidance  of  his  friends  and  the  useless  mmistra- 
tioni  of  hif  physicians.        .     ,.,.,,,,^ 
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Retain  we  to  tbe  forloni  viotiiii  of  all  these 
false  prejudices  and  ungeneroos  aspersions.  The 
delicate  details  of  the  last  intenriew  between 
the  affianced  pair;  and  the  near  approach  of 
that  grand  epoch  in  woman's  life,  had  banished 
all  sleep  firom  Italia's  soft  eye-lids.  Long  after 
Theodore  left  her,  she  continned  musing  in  the 
boudoir^xH  the  tumult  of  mixed  emotions,  that 
sweetly  stirred  her  mind,  gradually  subsided 
into  the  calm  of  perfect  happmess.  Philosophers 
have  contended  that  extremes  touch;  and  m  the 
present  instance  their  theory  was  triumphantly 
Terified.  As  Italia  leaned  from  the  window, 
absorbed  in  a  reverie  sweeter  than  the  adors 
stealing  from  the  half-closed  flowers  into  the 
star-li^t  dews  that  bathed  them,  the  joyous  re- 
finement of  serene  sensation  sunk  abruptly  into 
the  lassitude  of  utter  bopeleasness— «  weight  as 
Eeavy  as  the  hand  of  despair  seemed  to  press  on 
her  heart,  and  she  sickeoued  under  the  oppressiy  e 
suffocation  of  the  sudden  change.  Strange  phan- 
toms flitted  before  her  uncertamsight7-a  boding 
voice  was  in  her  ear— and  she  ezperienced  aU 
the  spectral  and  undefined  horrors,  occasioned 
by  a  strong  TJBJtatto"  of  the  lewwi  nociurnes* 
The  entrance  of  her  ancient  waiting-woman 
started  her  from  this  new  and  ominous  tranoe ; 
and  all  pale  widi  terror,  and  beautifully  dishe- 
reUed,  the  fair  visionary  flew  into  her  arms  as  a 
refuge  from  the  hideous  crew  appearing  to  be- 
set her.  The  sympathizing  Momca  gently  re- 
proved her  wild  fancies,  wad  would  fain  nave 
represented  them  as  the  mere  coinage  of  a 
dreaming  brain;  but  Italia, unheeding  her  inter- 
pretations, went  to  bed.  impressed  with  a  sad 
Ei^sage  of  coming  evil,tDat  haunted  and  marred 
er  weary  rest  tm^ugh  the  deep  midnight  hours. 
The  next  day  found  the  same  gloomy  idea  still 
fresh  on  her  mind,  though  she  continued  to  deny 
her  confidant  a  relation  of  what  had  passed  be- 
fore her  in  the  vigil  of  the  preceding  night.  *'It 
was,"  she  said, "  a  stem— an  awfiil  vision— pro- 
phetic of  wrath,  and  wo,  and  punishment  to 
come ;  and  unfolding  a  fate  more  dubious  and 
dreary  than  imagination  could  paint,  or  female 
fortitude  sustain.^ 

Two  days  had  now  intervened  since  tbe  fond 
di  Franzoni  had  seen  or  heard  from  her  bride- 
groom. Miserable  as  she  felt  herself,  under  his 
unaccountable  and  slighting  behaviour,  she 
thought  not  of  again  invading  the  privacy  of  his 
domicile :  besides  that,  she  &d  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  ill,  pride  roseeaeerly  up  to  forbid  such 
a  visit  in  their  peculiar  relative  circumstances. 
On  the  third  day  the  unhappy  girl  sat  alone  in 
the  boudoir,  Monica  had  just  retired  after  burn- 
ing incense— for  the  deposed  princeaa  yet  re- 
tamed  many  luxurioos  foreign  practices.  As 
she  listened  intently,  seeming,  to  hear  the  soft 
tap  of  her  truant  lover,  a  loud  rap  came  thun- 
dering at  the  door;  Italia's  heart  fluttered  vio- 
lently—then abnost  ceased  to  beat.  The  little 
negress  brought  in  a  large  letter,  tied  around, 
packet  fashion,  with  a  silken  string,  secured  by 
strong  seal  deeply  impressed  on  wax,  and  direct- 
ed, with  all  due  precision,  in  a  fair  Italia  cha- 
racter^ *^  For  the  Signora  di  Franzoni,  portrait 
and  mmiature  painter,  at  the  Haymarket."  She 
opened  the  sheet  with  a  careless  hand — ^ber  own 
picture,  that  bestowed  on  Theodore,  fell  out  of 


it  on  her  lap*-aad  the  read  her  deadi-wamu^ 
in  the  following  lines. 

**  You  do  an  untitled  Virginia  family  too  much 
honon  madam,  by  intending  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of^it  Plain  people  as  we  Melven's  are^  we 
deprecate  and  beg  leave  to  decline  the  distinc- 
tion. My  son,  too  long  your  dupe,  is  restored 
to  his  senses ;  and,  abjurins  his  late  in&tuation, 
has  renewed  a  matrimoniiu  engagement  with  a 
young  cousin,  whose  undoubt^  dignity  of  sta- 
tion will  scarce  bear  a  comparison  With  the  con- 
sequential assumption  of  an  adventuress,  from 
abroad,  any  more  thau  her  timid  modesty  woukl 
be  equal  to  the  performance  of  such  pranks  aa 
an  open  and  uninvited  residence  in  the  house  of 
a  single  man.  Sensible,  nevertheless,  of  his  ob- 
ligations to  (be  kindness,  however  suspiciooi, 
that  watched  over  his  sick-bedr^but  still  more 
so  of  the  delicate  decorum,  and  proper  obser- 
vance indispensable  in  hit  wfe^-be  prefers  ozi- 
adomed  virtue^  with  a  spotless  reputation,  to 
the  allurements  of  accomphshed  art;  and  re- 
turning the  within  in  proof  of  his  altered  pur- 
pose, assures  you,  through  me,  of  the  utter  use* 
lessness  of  all  attempts,  on  your  part,  to  reffain 
his  lost,  or  more  properly,  his  restcnred  aS^ 
tions.  Any  remuneration  in  money,  fw  such  was 
probably  your  object  in  nursing  him,  will  be 
cheerfully  rendered  by  me,  his  mother. 

"  Sarah  PjaroR  Mslveic." 
.  Italia  neither  shrieked  or  fainted,  during  her 
perusal  of  this  terrible  scroll ;  she  only  clenched 
the  p8^r  with  a  strong  grasp— -and  her  features 
became  fixed  in  frightful  rigidity.  Awhile  ^e 
stood,  like  Niobe.  hardening  into  marble,  over- 
come by  a  sort  or  catalepsy ;  tiben,  with  a  low, 
prolonged  and  most  terrinc  scream,  that  in  a 
moment  brought  the  appalled  Monica  to  her  aid, 
she  crushed  the  letter  m  her  hand,  cast  it  from 
her  as  thoush  it  had  been  a  loathsome  reptile, 
and  stamped  upon  it  with  her  feet.  Ere  two 
hours  were  jgone  by,  she  had  disappeu^  for 
ever  from  Richmond. 

Let  not  my  readers  suppose  that  the  author  of 
this  deep  wretchedness  was  possessed  of  a  cruel 
or  unfeeling  disposition:  on  the  contrary.  Mrs. 
Melven,of  the  Wheat  Fields,  was  famed  as  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  and  maternal  excelieooe 
no  less  than  for  piety,  unrivalled  skill  in  domes- 
tic economy,  ana  all  admirable  qualities  belong- 
ing to  the  chAracter  of  a  Virgima  gentlewoman 
of  the  old  schooL  Of  a  cold  and  composed  tem- 
perament, perfectly  regulated  by  the  dictates  of 
a  superior  understanding,  she  had  little  sympa- 
thy ior  a  romantic  violence  of  love,  or  any  ex- 
treme or  ungovernable  emotion.  A  woman  ca- 
pable of  entertaining  a  partiality  for  a  man 
before  the  marriage  vow  bad  authorized  her  ^*  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey/'  (which  last  she  rever^ 
enced  as  the  grand  iiyonction,)  was,  in  her  eyes, 
an  absolute  monster;  and  all  mreigners,  exoepi 
those  nati?e  of  the  British  Isles,  she  looked  upon 
as  creatures  on  a  par  with  the  rilndd*rout  of 
Comus.  From  Theodore's  early  boyhood,  she 
had  arranged  in  herself  a  match  between  him 
and  her  favorite  niece— and  to  see  him  the  hus- 
band of  another,  would  have  been  a  trial  almost 
as  severe  to  her  as  to  the  pretty  JVIiss  Aylc^ 
whom  she  had  taught  to  cherish  towards  him  a 
softer  feeling  than  that  of  kindred  or  habit 
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Conceive,  then,  the  horror,  the  consternation, 
the  settled  incredulity,  with  which  a  parent  so 
principled  and  minded,  heard  a  Ta^e  ramor 
floating  about  the  neighborhood,  of  Lieut.  Mel- 
ren's  attachment  to  an  Italian  (that  most  scan- 
dalous of  nations)  artist,  to  whom,  howerer,  the 
same  current  voice  ascribed  a  superhuman 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  intellectual  jc^ifts.  Af- 
ter the  first  burst  of  indignant  astonishment  at 
an  assertion  so  preposterous,  the  lady  of  Melven 
House  paid  no  att^tion  to  it— reassuring  her- 
self and  the  party  most  concerned  in  the  matter, 
with  the  belief  that  Theodore,  instead  of  dan- 
sling  after  an  outlandish  minion,  was  safely 
bourod  with  his  friend  Henry,  at  the  paternal 
mansion  of  the  latter.  But  she  was  soon  unde- 
ceived by  one  entitled  to  implicit  credence, 
who  assured  her  that  the  lieutenant  really  con- 
tinned  in  town,  estranging  himself  from  all  his 
friends  there,  and,  according  to  credible  report, 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  wim  the  accompbshea 
signora.  Mrs.  Melven,  aghast  at  this  mtelli- 
gence,  began  to  debate  me  possibility  of  its 
truth.  Theodore  had,  so  far,  disappointed  them 
in  a  party  to  the  Springs,  projected  for  the  be- 
*nefit  of  her  health  ]  not  a  word  had  been  tender- 
ed in  apology  and  explanation  of  this  singular 
an  i  disrespectf\il  delay ;  and  while  she  reckoned 
him  on  a  visit  to  their  connexions  in  New  Kent, 
he  was  still  Imgering  about  Richmond,  without 
objoct  or  motive  that  she  knew  of.  The  vener- 
able matron  would  as  soon  have  suspected  her 
son  of  intending  to  wed  with  a  negro  slave  as 
with  a  wanton  European,  appearing  in  a  public 
and  servile  capaci^ :  it  was  best,  however,  to 
nip  in  the  bud  any  irregular  destructive  pro- 
pensity that  wav;  for  the  sagacious  mother  had 
ever  distrustea  his  hankering  after  foreign 
places  and  persons,  and  could  not  help  some- 
times condemning  him  as  an  alien,  in  his  heart, 
from  the  common-place  usages  and  ouiet  inha- 
bitants of  his  Fatherland.  Sie  immediately  de- 
cided on  despatching  a  trusty  messenger  to 
Richmond,  with  orders  to  ascertain  and  report 
to  her  the  proceeding  and  associates  of  Theo- 
dore ;  and  "*"  Upland  Joe,"  as  he  was  called— the 
bead  of  three  hundred  hands— faithful  to  his 
mistress  unto  death,  and  of  veracity  unshaken 
by  the  menaces  of  overseers  and  the  bribes  of 
others,  was  selected  and  confided  in  to  perform 
that  duty.  A  fter  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  the 
emissary  returned  with  ample  but  appalling  tid- 
ing- He  gave  his  lady  a  lull  and  true  account 
ot  his  young  master's  engagement  and  his  sud- 
den illness-'-of  the  reputed  charms  and  graces 
of  ^  the  young  madam  from  foreign  parts,'*  and 
her  daring  but  decided  deed  of  love  and  constan- 
cy in  Melten's  hour  of  need :  he  added,  more- 
over, that  the  fact  of  her  abode  under  his  roof 
was  known  but  to  few,  and  by  these  few  extenu- 
ated as  a  hasty  but  guiltless  i^ompliance  with 
the  impulse  of  strong  affection  and  the  manners 
of  her  own  country  people ;  and  that  the  signora 
was  mucb  considered,  among  the  gentry  of  the 
metropolis,  as  a  young  lady  of  perfect  morals, 
though  **  full  of  odd  ways."  Mrs.  Melven  saw 
her  only  child  as  much  endangered  as  a  sleep- 
walker, about  to  step  down  ^  precipice.  Al- 
ways keeping  as  closely  at  home  as  the  Roman 
matroir,  wboM  epitaph,  recorded  in  these  four 


words—"  Domum  roansit,  lanan  fecit" — she  co- 
veted as  the  noblest  eulogium;  long  years  and 
steadfast  habits  had  almost  convert^  ner  into  a 
species  of  zoophyte— a  positive  fixture  on  the 
family  domain.  She  hacl  visited  the  capitol  of 
her  state  but  once  widi  her  husban4,  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Del^^tes,  and  she  a  gay 
bride  in  the  bloom  of  earfy  youth;  now  in  ner 
old  age  and  fadlinff  constitution,  she  prepared  to 
set  out  alone  for  Richmond,  in  order  to  reclaim 
her  graceless  son  from  a  possible  alliance,  if  not 
actually,  with  the  powers  of  darkness— widi  one 
of  those  whom  she  piously  hated  as  their  visible 
representatives  on  earth.  After  sending  off  the 
letter,  before  mentioned,  as  the  forerunner  of 
her  own  approach,  she  left  tiie  gentle  Lucy  to 
mourn  over  her  blighted  prospects  and  bitter 
griefs ;  and  performmgher  journey  with  all  speed 
and  secrecy,  took  the  unsuspicious  lover  by  sur- 
prise. Her  success,  already  related,  ruined  the 
health  and  happiness  of  her  sole  issue  |  but.  like 
the  Spartan  mothers  dismissing  their  nnurtial 
offipring  to  the  field,  she  doomed  that  son  to  en- 
counter death  in  preference  to  disgrace.  Never- 
theless, her  heart  bled  over  the  wreck  of  hopes 
so  high,  and  feelings  so  warm;  and  all  that  the 
kindest  and  most  attentive  regard  could  proffer 
in  mitigation  of  his  sickness  and  sorrow,  was  la- 
vished in  fond  endearment  by  herself  and  Miss 
Aylett.  This  poor  young  creature,  tiie  shadow 
of*^  her  former  self,  could  with  difiSculty  be 
brought  in  contact  with  her  faithless  kinsman ; 
but  moved  by  the  secret  importunities  of  her 
tender  bosom,  and  gladly  deferred  to  the  better 
judgment  of  her  revered  protectress,  who  insist- 
ed that  Theodore  must  have  been  wrought  on  by 
madness  or  by  unnatural  means,  she  soon  grew, 
not  merely  reconciled  to  him  and  to  the  task, 
but  miserable,  except  when  exercising  her  pri- 
vilege to  "  minister  to  the  mind  diseas^,"  by  the 
maternal  agency  that  did  all  for  the  best  As 
bis  fair  nurse  bent  in  meek  loveliness  over  his 
pillow,  or  exerted  herself  in  every  office  of  cou- 
sinly love,  the  sad  patient  felt  the  soft  balm  of 
her  consolations  renovate  him,  like  the  breath- 
ings of  a  seraphic  spirit ;  and  the  anxious  mo- 
ther began  to  deem  it  possible  that  her  dearest 
wish  might  yet  be  realized  by  the  two. 

Where,  all  this  while,  was  the  outraged,  the 
desperate  Italia  ?  Given  up  to  the  darkest  sug- 
gestions of  a  maddened  fancy,  and  alternately 
meditating  her  refuge  in  a  cloister  or  the  grave. 
From  the  scene  of  l^r  brief  happiness  and  most 
insupportable  misfortune,  she  hastened  to  Nor- 
iolk,  where  some  of  her  best  friends  resided. 
There  she  remained  a  short  time,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  thoughtB  and  habits  seemed  totally 
transpcsed;  her  averseness  from  society  was 
changed  into  a  constant  craving  for  gaiety  and 
crowds,  and  there  was  nothing  she  so  much 
dreaded  as  being  left  for  a  moment  alone.  All 
professional  practice  was  relin<]ui8hed  by  her; 
and  the  pencil,  once  never  willingly  out  of  her 
hand,  now,  if  mechanically  taken  up,  only  bo- 
died forth,  Mrith  sternest  power,  her  stroi^  con- 
ceptions of  maniac  forms  and  wo,  and  vrild 
imagery  engloomed  by  the  hues  of  her  darkened 
mind.  Her  taste  for  books,  too,  underwent  the 
like  revolution ;  her  favorite  autliors  and  scien- 
tific studies  were  all  abandooed— her  reading 
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DOHT  lay  mostly  in  tiie  Bible,  and  there  the  apo- 
cryphal story  of  Judith  engaged  her  chief  con- 
cern. The  achievement  oft&  Hebrew  heroine 
roosed  the  patriotism  dormant  in  the  soul  of  the 
Roman  exile;  she  panted  thus  gloriously  to  de- 
liver her  persecuted  people,  wSd  slept  with  the 
holy  book  open  beneath  her  head,  a  laiife  lying 
as  a  mark  at  the  chapter,  reciting  the  death  a 
Holofemes.  The  tears  shed  by  the  onhappy 
Monica  over  the  fearful  catastrophe  thus  plainly 
indicated,  and  the  mild  and  impressive  exhorta- 
tions of  the  priest,  idiose  penitent  she  was,  soft- 
ened, in  some  degree,  the  first  energy  of  the 
princeua'g  despoiSent  fury:  then  came  with 
these  calmer  moments  her  old  faith  in  the  allot- 
ment of  her  dying  mother,  and  swayed  by  that 
phantasm,  she  commencea  her  preparations  for 
a  noviciate  in  one  of  the  Maryland  nunneries. 
Still  she  revealed  her  purpose  only  to  her  hum- 
ble companion;  and  frequenting  the  haunts  of 
mirth  and  social  meeting,  there  shone  the  ra- 
diant' star  of  Arcady"  to  many  fond  admirers. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  sarcastic  inunuations 
of  that  letter,  ever  blazing  on  her  sight,  in  cha- 
racters of  flame— if  she  cherished  cme  last  earth- 
ly wish,  it  was  that  its  arrogant  plebeian  inditer 
might  hear  of  her  as  courted  by,  and  rejecting, 
the  equals  of  her  perfidious  and  ungrateful  de- 
stroyer. Of  him  she  too  heard,  in  &e  I^orfcdk 
circles,  as  being  about  to  forget  her  dismissal^ 
as  it  was  thought,  of  him  in  an  immediate  union 
with  his  rich  and  handsome  relative.  This 
piece  of  news  scarce  occasioned  a  fresh  pang  to 
the  forsaken  girl,  whose  feelings  seemed  stunned 
into  torpor—or  rather  all  her  thoughts,  now 
heavenward  turned,  centred  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  expiating  ceremony  which  would 
array  her  for  lire  in  Uie  sacrificial  veil ;  and  af- 
ter some  explanatory  correspcmd^ice  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  she  departed  for  that 
city,  inteuoing  there  to  embrace, 

**  For  aye,  austerity  and  nrngle  life** 

Mimica^  who  bitterly  opposed  the  measure,  was 
left  behind  to  settle  some  pecuniary  matters. 

It  was  now  three  months  since  the  black  era, 
when  Italia's  bond  of  affiance  to  ^  an  icnoble 
heretic"  was  broken  by  his  desertion.  The  ex- 
cellent primate,  to  whom  she  now  went,  in  the 
simple  majesty  of  her  misery,  greeted  her  with 
a  mixture  of  paternal  kindness  and  sincere  re- 
spect His  practised  eye.  long  accustomed  to 
peruse,  as  in  a  written  volume,  the  histories  of 
those  be  communed  with  in  their  countenances, 
soon  detected  in  the  airy  restlessness  of  Italia's 
manner,  as  well  as  in  the  changeful  moods  of 
her  mind,  the  germs  of  a  malady  all  the  more 
awful  because  it  invades  not  the  life  but  the 
spirit  In  the  disordered  state  of  her  imagina- 
tion, he  deemed  the  sublime  being  before  him 
unfit  to  profess  herself;  and,  by  way  of  evading 
her  application,  appointed  her  to  a  short  course 
of  previous  reading,  calculated  to  soothe  and  heal 
the  lacerations  of  her  noble  heart.  Several  days 
after  her  arrival  in  the  Monumental  City,  the 
Signora  di  Franzoni,  (for  so  she  still  was  calledO 
found  herself  in  Market  street,  with  a  party  of 
ladies.  A  gentleman  passed  slowly  by  the  lively 
gronp— where  Italia  was  gayest  of  them  all— 
with  a  fenuUe  figure,  tull  of  yean  and  dignity, 


leaning  on  his  arm,  while  be  appeared  himsdf 
to  rest  for  support  on  a  fajr  yoanff  girL  whose 
deep  blue  eyes  and  celestial  placidity  or  cooil- 
tenanoe  might  have  been  apostrophised  as  thd 
personification  of  Byron's  exquisite  ^  Sonnet  to 
Greneora."  One  glance  was  all  the  wild  Italian 
cast ;  'twas  he— the  base,  disloyal  one— who  bad 
forsworn  himself,  and  adding  insult  to  injury, 
barbarously  trampled  on  her  heart:  here  was 
his  wife,  and  she  herself  was — what?  The 
deadly  rage  of  madness  whirled  throng  ber 
brain;  one  moment  armed  ber  hand  with  the 
weapon  worn  about  her,  so  dear  to  the  revenge- 
ful purpose  of  her  country  and  soul;  another— 
ana  she  stood  in  the  fierce  beauty  of  a  destroy- 
inff  angel  before  the  amazed  fieutenaot.  The 
little  hand  was  raised— the  blow  siven,  like  light- 
ning, throng  his  side ;  and  in  the  next  instant, 
the  bloody  steel  withdrawn  and  lounged  into 
her  own  breast  They  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  came  run- 
ning in  aJl  directions ;  Buss  Aylett  swooned  with 
afihght— Mrs.  Melven  clung  in  helpless  terror 
to  her  son,  but  he  had  no  eyes,  no  care^  no 
thought,  save  for  his  maniac  love,  still  loveliest 
and  most  adored  in  death.  Regardless  of  moi 
ther,  and  cousin,  and  self— his  wound,  and  the 
vital  stream  profusely  flowing  from  it,  alike  on- 
felt— Theodore  raised  the  insensible  Italia,  and 
bote  ber  into  the  nearest  house,  which  chanced 
to  be  that  of  a  common  acquaintance.  Here  he 
resigned  her  to  none,  suffered  no  assibtance  to 
approach  her  till  the  surgeons,  hastily  summon- 
ed, came  prepared  to  execute  tlieir  office-  In 
a  state  of  su8]3en8e,  worse  than  the  strujgg[les  of 
mortal  agony,  he  awaited  the  result  of  th3r  ex- 
aminations; the  self-hurt  inflicted  by  the  fanatic 
prmcesaa  was  declared  to  be  deep  but  not  dan- 
gerousr-and  her  life  dependant  on  the  degree 
of  fever  which  might  ensue,  and  would  be  great- 
ly accelerated  by  ber  premature  removal  When 
all  had  been  done  that  could  contribute  to  the 
care  and  safety  of  the  still  unconscious  maiden, 
the  operators  proceeded  to  look  into  the  extent 
of  Melven's  injury,  which  had  been  wholly  for- 
gotten by  himself;  that  they  pronounced  a  com- 
parative trifle,  as  if  her  hand  had  failed  her  in 
the  infliction ;  and  the  unhappy  lover  obeyed, 
however  reluctantly,  the  calls  of  duty  and  pro- 
fniety,  by  going  away  with  hb  agitated  compa- 
nions. Having  attended  them  to  Uieir  hotel,  and 
somewhat  quieted  their  fears  for  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  house  where  his  hapless  idol  lay  in 
a  raging  delirium,  which,  during  his  absence, 
had  torn  the  bandage  from  her  wound,  and  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  replace  them.  It  became 
necessary  to  confine  me  desperate  hands  so 
danfferously  employed,  and  all  night  Theodore 
sat  beside  ner  bed  listei^ng  to  the  mad  raviujes 
that  rived  his  inmost  soul.  By  degrees  her  wud 
vehemence  died  away;  and  towards  morning, 
exhausted  nature  gave  no  other  sign  of  hfe  but 
an  almost  imperceptible  respiration.  With  the 
bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  the  thoughts  of 
the  princely  sufferer  seemed  awakening  to  a 
past  existence  in  that  distant  land,  so  loved  and 
now  to  her  for  ever  lost :  the  melodious  murmurs 
of  ber  soft  voice  obtested  in  her  own  musical 
tooffue  the  spirits  of  other  dimes  and  days,  long 
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Iktal  Towthftt  had  bnngsolongaiidhaftTy  on  her 
fsoDscience,  were  again  rented  by  bar  dyiDff 
lips ;  and  those  eyes— >'  the  Deautifol,  the  Uaokr 
— once  roakiDg  the  atnxisphere  aroaod  them 
rife  with  li^t,  now  dimly  raised  their  last  glazy 
clance  in  search  of  some  belored  but  absent 
Utfm.  All  at  once,  an  organ,  in  the  street,  below 
her  window,  strock  np  a  strain  dear  and  fami- 
Iturto  the  departing  girl ;  it  was  that  Sicilian 
vesper— that  strain  erst  aJl  her  own— that  weU- 
reinembered  prelude  which  had  ushered  in  the 
food  declaration  of  her  fatal  knre*  Widi  eyes 
half-closed,  and  those  exquisite  hands  now  re- 
leased fttmithehr  bonds,  and  folded  on  her  breast, 
Italia  listened  with  imperfect  recognitioD  to  the 
low,  sweet  notes.  From  beneath  the  **  long  dark 
lashes,  low  depending,"  large  tears — the  first 
shed  for  months — began,  one  by  one,  to  flow : 
she  opened  her  eyes— one  Ufit  ray  of  their  hea- 
venly expression  lightened  from  them  as  they 
fell  on  her  kneeling  kwer ;  a  smile,  fi^ohous  as 
the  first  dawn  of  paradise  on  the  disineamed 

Tpirit,  plaved  over  that  pale,  serene  face— and 
talia  oa  Verdonaldi  was  no  more  I 
She  was  buried  at  midnight  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  without  tomb  or  inscription.  None 
■ought  or  mourned  over  the  spot^  save  the  faith- 
ful attendant,  who  had  been  with  her  through 
life,  thoufh  not  in  death.  The  aged  Monica 
reached  Baltimore  a  few  days  after  the  tragic 
&te  of  her  young  mistress ;  destitute  and  hes^- 
broken,  she  joined  the  Sisteriniod  of  Charity 
there— bid  from  her  I  learned  the  touching  story 
of  the  Italian  Baidb.  £•  C  8. 


Wrictsn  fbr  the  Sutufdnj  Ehreninc  PosL 
Umn  FOR  A  i:.ADT»t  AIiBVM. 

**Aliiiefbryo«rA]bam?"  O.whttafaaUitbe? 
A  oompUmeDt,  lady,  (tar  Itdy,  fbr  thee  ? 
O,  no !  shcmld  I  teU  yoa  jroor  eyes  were  as  bright. 
At  the  gems  that  bespangle  the  brow  of  the  niglit; 
Aad  thengfa  I  abcmkl  tell  yoa  your  face  was  as  &ir. 
As  the  snow  on  the  mouiitafai,  untainted  by  air; 
Yet,  faidy,  *twoald  avail  not,  fbr  aH  who  behold 
Thy  beauty,  most  read  it  in  letters  of  gold 

But,  lady,  Ms  inoMUl^  these  fines  would  bdite, 

jf^idum  fbr  thee,  that  wiH  e?er  bum  briilit; 

AndO!  lis  aflbctioD  that  wishes  thee  joy, 

Unshadowed  by  sorrow,  without  an  alloy. 

And  O !  may  thy  tifb  fin-  ever  run  on. 

Like  a  stream  of  the  valley,  beneath  the  bright  san— 

^hose  waters  for  ever  dance  gaily  akag, 

To  the  light-hearted  music  of  iu  pebUe^oaod  song. 

And  thy  life  heretofore  has  been  but  a  dream, 
A  dream  that*s  all  loveb^,  lik»a  neOow  morm-heaDi; 
For  happiness,  peaoe,  and  that  aeraph  eontent, 
like  angels  of  light  o'er  thy  pathway  have  leant ; 
And  have  strewed  it  all  over  with  bwb  and  with  lowers^ 
To  aoatter  their  perfume  on  thy 


And  I  would  that  thy  life  miffat  ever  thus  psM, 

Like  a  dream  of  the  night,  that  is  not  to  last; 

But  to  sport  with  the  soul,  ss  it  slumben  awhile. 

la  this  cradle  of  aorrow,  this  dark  hanging  islo— 

A  dream  of  the  night,  that  kindly  is  given, 

*TiU  the  soul  shall  wake  op,  in  the  daylight  of  bsavw. 


THE  DYING  HINIXK). 
There  are  few  things  more  shocking  to  Eu- 
ropean eyes  than  the  publicitv  of  dieath-bed 
scenes  in  India,  and  toe  apatbetical  indiffer- 
ence dispkyed  hj  the  Hindoos  while  attending 
the  expiring  moments  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Frequently  only  a  few  yards 
from  a  crowded  ghaut  thronged  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  neighboring  ▼iU^?  ^ho  are  laugh- 
mgj  singing,  and  foDowmg  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations with  die  utmost  gaiety,  a  dying  person 
may  be  seen  stretched  upon  a  cnarpov  (Moslead) 
close  to  the  river's  brink,  surTOonded  by  a  group 
of  three  or  four  individuals,  who  look  upon  the 
suflerer  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  in- 
terest. As  soon  as  the  breath  has  left  the  body, 
the  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  river,  death  being 
often  precipitated  by  stuffing  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils with  mud.  Strangers,  attracted  by  some  su- 
perb lotus  floating  down  the  stream,  are  disgiist- 
ed  by  the  sight  ora  dead  body  rapidly  descending 
with  the  tide,  the  ghastly  head  appearing  above 
the  smrfaoe  of  the  water.  Every  Hindoo  is  anx- 
ious to  draw  his  last  sigh  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, or  some  equally  sacred  stream  flowing  into 
its  holy  waters:  the  relatives  therefore  of  expir- 
ing persons  fulfil  the  last  offices  of  humanitjr  in 
the  manner  most  desirable  to  them  by  bringing 
a  dying  friend  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  con- 
signing the  body,  when  the  vital  spark  has  fled, 
to  the  hallowed  stream.  Thecorseofa  rich  Hin- 
doo is  burned  upon  a  funeral  pile;  but  as  wood 
is  dear,  the  poorer  classes  either  dispense  with  it 
entirely,  or  merely  scorch  the  flesh  previously  to 
launchmg  it  into  the  river.~«Mtf»  lloberit's  Or^ 
enialSkMehei. 


Mats«— Mats  made  of  rushes  or  straw,  were 
the  first  tapestry  with  which  rooms  were  hong. 
The  ooIots  of  the  straw  were  selected  and  inter- 
mixed with  so  much  skill  and  taste,  that  these 
mats  had  a  highly  pleasing  effect.  Some  of  these 
are  still  made  in  the  Lenmt:  they  are  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  and  proportionately  dear; 
and  are  universally  esteesed,  on  account  of  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colors,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
designs.  Tapestry  of  Unen  and  silk,  on  which 
wbttSb  stories  are  represented,  were  mtroduced 
above  six  hundred  years  back;  though  the  use 
of  them  was  at  that  period  by  no  means  universal. 
In  the  fifteenth  century^the  ^^oiiCe  and  b€u$e  Hsm 
tapestries  were  brought  into  use  in  the  Nether- 
lands, whence  they  spread  to  France.  Being 
costly  in  price,  persons  of  middlingproperty  were 
obliged  tocontent  themselves  withBcnrgsmohang- 
ings,  orpomii  ^  Homgrie.  The  manufaotuie  of 
the  ChMku  tapestry,  which  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  and  brought  to  penection  by 
Colbert  and  Lebnm,  tbeoelebratedpainter8,len. 
and  continues  to  leave,  similar  fabrics  far  bcMnnd 
it  The  Venetian  broeeUUer-^ke  Persian  and 
Indian  painted  cloths  what  was  called  Thpine* 
He  UmtuHf  (embossed  tapestry^  made  from  the 
sweepings  df  the  wool,  wnicb  are  left  in  sheerw 
dyed  ckihs,and  are  fixed  on  Mnen  prepai«l  witK 
gumr-paifited  and  giUed  leather,  an  oM  inven- 
tion  ascribed  to  the  Spaniaids — and  paper  haqg- 
ittg9,  whkh  are  now  uuiv^wdly  made  use  of,— 
dose  our  aooovat'  ,^,.,.,,^ 
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THB  HORSI — TO  THB  BISMORT  OV  LOUISA — ^DIROK. 


PHTglOGJf  0]ir¥  OP  THE  HORSE. 

"^  Bait  them  ciren  ihc  hor^  mjtnphf  haat  ebon  qtoihed 
hn  neck  «ith  thunder  I" 

"  He  saith  amon)?  the  tnnnpcti},  Ha.  ha ;  and  he  Hiuellmh 
the  battb  ifat  oC  ihc  ihuod^  of  ib«  wptaina,  tuid  the 

*■  I  fua  but  little  acquaintMl,^  aays  Mr*  Lanier,  uriiti 
bdrm^i  r^t  it  «^tn«  m  mt  itidubitalilt!,  thut  there  w  u  etcoI 
«.  jiiiibroneiL*  in  the  i^hyebinoniy  of  horws  4i  in  tmii  (yf 

Mid  lh«  i^rH!  dfcMT^cHi  to  be  ]>itrtiicubrly  confiwirrcd 

'ysingnomisli  t>*3ciimBe  it  i*  one  ijf  the  qniirLi!s 


moffi  Mid  t 
WMMepby 


hyKkji?ncnnv>*i !«!«  m  i»n)filc  is  aa  tnuch  more 

pnHiiiiieiit>  iiJ)arp>  4«d  <:li%nctjeriitiic^  thofi  tliAi  oi'  must 


The  boroeof  nil  nnjcnnli,  a  that  which,  to  brgencsn  of 
■ke,  unitei  m*mi  pmpgition  ami  dogancc  in  the  parte  of 
hJBi  body;  for,  coroparinf  him  lo  iboaii  which  nne  imoHsdi- 
■tcly  aboTc  or  ht:h^  him,  wc  »ha1]  ittrceive  thai  the  aas  ta 
ill  nttide,  thft  hf.nd  of  the  lion  m  too  Inrge,  the  legs  of  the 
CFX  too  timali,  the  t^mrJ  is  dcrormf?d,  Euid  the  rhinoct^ros 
und  depbAnt  too  unwiddly. 

Th^Tii  ie  flcarcely  any  b^M  bofi  bo  TnrioiJa,  efi  ^eiJf^rtlly 
DUU-kiji^,  HO  apeakins  in  countraiance,  u  n  boaiiiil  ul  Inirflc 

Jd  a  wieU'StAde  horec.  tlit  lippcr  ptu-i  of  tbt:  ii<?ck  frunfi 
which  ibfi  tnaue  flow»»  outfht  to  riB*%  at  fifst  in  n  right  ljiif.>; 
QDd  qf]  it  aipprotkcbee  the  hcctdt  to  form  d  curve  daincwbit 
■vmilii  to  tm  tieck  of  a  ttwnn.  The  Iow(t  jiart  of  thf]  neck 
ouffbt  to  be  reciilmear,  in  it*  fliro^tion  from  the  cbe*i:  to 
the  iioth€J  jaw.  but  a  little  iocbutTd  furwo/d  -  for,  were  it 
~  ^emdiatmr,  \,\w  sJinpc  of  ihp^  nwk  would  be  tlelbctive- 
j  uppi^r  part  of  the  iwck  irhoidd  be  ihin.  And  not  H^-ahy; 
_,'  in*  nmne,  which  onxM  to  bo  tolerible  Hill,  -itid  rhe 
hair  long  and  atrftiL  A  Gjig  nock  ought  to  be  lonin,nnd  ele- 
vatedt  yei  proportioned  to  ihe  uiiwof  the  hoTBo.  If  too 
kmff  aiw  amalU  the  hnree  woLkld  etrikf^  tlie  rider  with  his 
hf^d  if  too  irhort  .inJ  Heshy,  lie  woo  Id  Ix'jir  he^vy  umh^ 
hand.  The  ht:^d  is  arJvqnLQEcoiisly  plar^i  wbrn  the  fore- 
head ia  ptirj^Ewlicubf  to  the  horiion.  The  head  ought  to 
be  bony  and  tinjill,  dot  Um  lonft^  the  ejirs  near  each  uher, 
■maU,  *!tTrcl,  firm.  atr:iighl*  frt?c,  and  ailuntril  on  the  top  of 
th*;  hmd  The  Ibrcht-ftd  Hhoojd  l»c  narrow,  and  some wH.it 
O0DV«Xp  (he  hoJlowa  filkMl  up*  thjof  eyt^lide  thm,  the  n-yvs 
dear>  pi^etratin^,  full  of  ardour,  mlerably  laree*  s^  I  truy 
my,  e^d  projectifig  frvm  the  beftd-  The  pupU  hrtvt,  ii^ 
aiiier  jaw  Njny,  and  nLher  thick ;  the  noee  ^mewhat 
vrdicd,  the  nnsthla  opcoi  and  well  f\'\u  the  partition  ttnn, 
the  tip  fiiM^  the  mouth  tolcnbly  hirfe,  the  withero  hii^i 
nnd  sDJirp. 

i  shair  be  pardoned  for  inHming  this  description  of  j^ 
betiuttful  hofse  m  a  phymo^tiomicaJ  eiisay  intendefl  to  pro- 
EDOte  the  knowludge  and  tJie  love  of  man-  You  hiugL— 
Having  ^ughoti  with  you^  ptnnit  me,  ailcrwat^ji,  to  Etfik, 
dooa  nut  (hi*  doKriptjon  prtjvn  ihe  rcnlity  of  that  science 
whieh  tvAM  been  C3tluod<jd  iimong  those  that  are  held  lo  Jx* 
chliii«iicy  ^  But  muAt  noi  a  hoTGc  thui  formed,  tic;  more 
excellent,  and  of  a  iiK>te  Aotile  character  than  a  duU  jukJ 
coonDOfi  ruurk  ?  not  only  beautiful,,  bitti  1  rapeut,  more  no- 
ble, pnxid^  ipiritedt  firm,  faithful,  and  »ure. 

And  ek.ll I  he  who  tlms  baa  tbrnicd  the  fcoriBe.  whose  un- 
derrtajvlmg  ik  HU  deficient  cotdparcd  to  that  of  man,  eh:ill 
he  ivha  hiiB  (htii  irnnnfTJited  beauty  and  nobility,  strcnEih 
and  truHi.  tliroufh  nil  hhr  NmUr.  i>o  hare  fonned  man^  103 1 . 
hjs  inti^rual  a»A  citernnJ  E^hnlt  be  iricoagruoiiB  p 

Shall  he  vihQ  can  tittd  il]<r  enunienanoeof  ahopscfliimifi- 
cwit»  fand  ihat  it  jb  itgiiilicjuii  ne  pjphiat  can  douht  (he 
Oion^eut  a  Iinrw.^  app*:'flr4j  jf^ielII  he  ponibly  lUppoae  the , 
ooen  tenant  of  man  to  tte  inBignitkaot  ? 

The  TWJTff  nceurttely  weolMeiTe  bOTvcs,  ^  more  ahdl 
we  i>e  rfvuvinci-d  that  a  sepanita  troitise  of  pbyfiiofaoroy 
mi^ht  hfi  ^^litteii  u^ion  them- 

I  have  sLvtuewhtire  hc^  a  frcneral  rerouk,  thai  honea 
are  dividcii  into  thrtro  dajssm,  xhe  awE^-neeied,  itas- 
neoked,  and  hog-  n  ccled.  liiich  of  tbeie  daasei  bas  its  pe' 
ciinar  oonntfst&nce  ajkI  diji  meter,  and  froni^  the  blfmdme 
ofwhich^  fwirioua  others  ori^lniite- 

Tbe  bcsuh  of  ibt^  Bwaii-uocked  are  eonMiionly  even,  the 
Ibrefeffiid  imall,  aud  almost  Hat;  the  nope  e^f-mlii  mthing, 
^m  th^  t'Yt^  to  the  ruouih :  the  ooHtrib  tuv.  wide  and 
fipen;  the  twrnth  amAll;  tho  e^ra  little,  peinted,  aud  pnv 
§\  the  eves  lar^e  a^id  rotmd ;  iJie  jaw  bokiw  eindl ; 
*  aomijwhat  broadt-j  =  die  whole  twdy  well  pmpfJT- 
tRNbed ;  and  the  horse  hoaatifuh  Thia  kind  b  cheer htl, 
,  ^sd  Ugh  «pirit^^    They  arc  very  9cooble  of 


pain,  which  (when  ihiwlug)  their  ■nmcriinw  iifuriw  bv 
thevoioe.  Flatterygreatly  excites  their  joy,  and  dieywill 
expra«  their  pride  of  heaizt  by  ponding  and  piancmc.  I 
dare  rentne  to  wager,  that  a  man  with  a  awan-neck,  or 
what  ia  much  more  determinate,  with  a  anooch  prqyecQB* 
profile,  and  flaxen  hair,  would  have  omibv  aenaibility  ana 

The  Btas-4iecked  hai  something  hi  the  make  ofhia  body, 
much  rceanhKng  the  stag  itself.  The  neck  te  rtudl,  kmg; 
and  scarcely  bowed  in  the  middle.  He  carries  his  bead 
bigh,  I  have  aeen  none  of  these.  Ttwy  are  raoera  and 
hunters,  being  particnlaily  adapted  by  awiftneaa  by  the 
make  of  the  body* 

For  the  Casket. 
TO  THB  HKMORT  OF  I.01JItA. 

I  know  that  thou  ait  dead. 
And  thy  aoul  to  judgment  fled  ; 
O'er  the  doom,  by  justk%  read. 
May  mercy*a  paxd'nmg  tears  be  abed. 

Though  fraO,  how  passing  fair 
Were  the  charma  dmt  witherM  there, 
*Neath  the  grasp  of  stem  despair. 
And  weight  of  penitentia]  care. 

Hioogfa  thy  noon  of  life  wo  ahom 
Of  the  laya  that  deck'd  its  mom. 
And  ftom  friends  and  oountiy  torn, 
Bj  stranger-handa  thy  bier  wo  borne. 

Though  thy  dark  and  devious  way 
Far  fVom  hope  or  oomfbrt  lay, 
And  pangs  which  few  can  brook  to  pay, 
Diakxlged  thy  spirit  flom  its  clay; 

Sdll  *two  thine,  without  aaigh. 
To  meeUy  soflbr— and  to  die: 
And  OB  Him  to  fix  thuw  eye. 
Who  for  sinners  pleads  on  high. 

Sdll,  withm  a  sister's  heart. 

Shall  thuie  nnageo  thou  wert 

In  thy  bkxnn  of  young  desert. 

Dwell  till  life  and  memory  pait.  UUCY. 

OlieiKAL. 

THB  POBT»t  DIRfilB. 

No  deep  toned  beU,  no  ftmeral  knell. 

Shall  soond  when  I  am  dead ; 
By  the  dear  blue  wave  ye  aball  make  my  gnve. 
Where  the  sea-gull  roams,  and  the  watem  lave 

The  rocks  above  my  head.  * 


Te  shall  bury  me  deep  where  the  i 


lids  weep, 


As  they  glide  o^er  the  roIKng  biUow ; 
And  the  tear  of  the  surge  shall  be  my  dirge, 
And  the  eagle  shall  sereamftom  the  diff^  Uaek  verge 

O'er  my  cold  and  locfcy  pillow. 

Let  no  human  tread,  o^er  my  clay  cold  head. 

Be  heard  near  the  lonely  spot  ; 
Let  no  sculptured  stone,  with  a  flattering  tone. 
Breathe  my  vie*  and  viituea,  that  ftir  have  known. 

But  let  them  be  Ihrgot 

But  I  ask,  in  truth,  fVom  the  ftiendli  of  my  yomh, 

When  my  spirit  ho  gone  to  rest, 
Unt  one  heaitiUt  tear,  o'er  my  cold,  odd  bier. 
From  those  that  I  loved  when  life  was  dear. 

May  aparkle  upon  my  breast. 
4pri7,1838.  OMEGA. 
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ACADBMIR  ROT  All  INi  MfTSn^nBU 

Such  k  the  iimppropriate  name  irhich  now 
tieiiffnates  the  grand  French  Opera  Hooae  of 
the  Roe  Lepellitier.  It  ii  considered  indeed  aa 
coIt  a  temporary  Opera  Home*  but  is  fitted  up 
and  supported  on  a  scale  of  nnnTaUed  magnifi- 
cence, to  which  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  all 
the  other  theatres  of  Paris  is  made  to  contribute : 
the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  front,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length, 
hy  sixty-four  in  height,  is  adorned  with  two  per^ 
peodicular  ranges  of  columns  and  nine  arcaides, 
Miving  on  the  first  floor  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  windows  belonging  to  the  saloon.  The 
lower  range  of  columns  is  of  the  Doric,  the  up- 
per of  the  Ionic  ofder.  Above  the  whole,  an  en- 
tablature, with  brackets,  supports  statues  of 
tight  Moses,  six  feet  and  a  half  high :  the  entire 
facade  being  considered  as  resembunff  Palladio's 
celebrated  portico  of  the  cathedral  of  Vicenza. 
The  saloon,  brilliantly  fitted  up  with  mirrors  and 
lustres,  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing od  the  first  floor,  and  the  vestibule  on  the 
^und  floor  is  of  the  same  length.  It  is  divided 
mto  a  yestibule  exterior,  or  3"  aUetUe  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and  the  vestibule  <2'  echangi  whm 
Ibe  tickets  are  procured.  On  each  side  of  the 
letter  b  a  staircase  leading  to  tiie  first  tier  of 
boxes,  and  the  saloon.  Ouier  flights  conduct 
from  this  part  to  the  orchestra  and  upper  part 
of  the  house. 

The  interior  is  mainly  occupied  by  four  prin- 
cipal tiers  of  boxes,  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  finished  in  blue  and  gold :  above  the 
knetta  in  the  fifth  tier.  The  house  here  mea- 
avrea  from  side  to  side  sixty-siz  feet;  the  stage 
is  in  depth  eighty-two,  in  width  forty^two  feet: 
beneath  is  an  open  siMoe,  thirty-two  feet  deep, 
for  the  play  of  me  admirable  scene-machinery. 
An  elegant  series  of  elliptic  arches  supports  the 
denie:  and  the  whole|  when  lighted  up  with  gas, 
Im»  a  splendor  of  eroct  which  it  is  mipossible 


to  describe  in  words. 


Wm>flOa  CA8YIA,  BSGLAITD. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
often  heard  of  the  renowned  stong-hold  of  Bri- 
tish royalty*  which  is  depicted  in  the  present 
number.  The  historian  and  the  poet,  have  re- 
corded the  deeds  of  its  inmates,  and  arrayed 
before  the  imagination,  its  walls  and  its  turrets, 
—Its  apartments,  apd  groves,  and  gardens,  until, 
like  the  Tower  of  London,  they  are  familiar  to 
Christendom.  The  muse  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Gray^and  numerous  other  bards  of  renown,  may 
be  said  to  have  made  these  splendid  demesnes  a 
kind  of  public  property,  in  which  every  reader, 
however  remote,  has  an  interest.  A  description 
of  the  castle,  connected  with  the  engraving,  frill 
therefore  be  deemed  interesting  and  necessary. 

WmdaoTy  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  Win- 
delshora,  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  county 
of  Berks,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
l^kce  was  given  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Soter  at 
Weitminster  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  kept 
it  b«t  a  short  time,— William  the  Conoueror  ex- 
changing for  it  certain  mansions  ana  lands  in 
Essex,  with  the  Abbot  William  bulk  a  casde 
CB  the  hills,  which  was  afterwards  much  en- 
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by  his  son  Henry  L,  who  encircled  it 
a  wall,  after  erecting  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  king  Edward,  the  confessor. 

Though,  inbaoited  frequently  by  succeeding 
kings,  Windsor  Castle  aid  not  attain  to  much 
grandeur  until  the  birth  of  Edward-  III — the 
nero  of  Cressy— -who  destroyed  the  old  fortress, 
with  the  exception  of  three  towers  at  the  West 
end,  in  the  lower  ward, — built  the  present  fabric , 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Additions,  improvents  and  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  building,  from  time  to  time, 
during  succeeding  reigns,  particularly  by  the 
Henna's  Vll7an7vili:  by  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Charles.  Superb  repairs  and 
beautifying  proceedings  have  taken  place  in  the 
reigns  of  Ueorge  III.  and  IV. 

The  interesting  points  of  the  castle  are  the 
Terrace,  on  the  north  side,  made  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  carried  round  the  end  and  south 
side,  by  Charles  1.;  the  Round  Tower,  or  Keep, 
and  St.  George's  Chapel.  The  Terrace  is 
1,900  feet  long,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  prome- 
nade in  Europe.  The  prospect  from  it  is  thus 
described  by  the  quaint  but  ftdthful  Camden. 
The  improvements  since  his  time,  however,  in 
the  prospect,  will  make  his  description  applica- 
ble only  to  the  country  itself: 

^  For,  from  an  high  hill,  which  riseth  with  a 
gentle  ascent,  it  commandeth  a  most  delightful 
prospect  round  about;  for  right  in  the  fhxit,  it 
overkx^eth  a  vale,  lying  out  tar  and  wide,  gar- 
nished with  com  fields,  flourishing  with  mea- 
dows, decked  with  groves  on  eitl^r  side,  and 
vratered  with  the  most  mild  and  gentle  Kirer 
Thatties.  Behind  it,  arise  mflls  everjrwhere, 
neither  rough  nor  aver  high,  attired  as  it  were 
with  woods,  and  even  dedicated,  as  it  were  by 
nature,  to  hunting  and  game." 

From  the  top  of  the  Kound  Tower,  the  con- 
stable's midenoe,  twelve  counties  may  be 
plainly  seen.  Here  the  Eari  of  Surry  was  con- 
fined, and  composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
songs.  Two  chapels  have  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  original  one  dedicated  to  the  confes- 
sor—the last  (St  George's— a  splendid  edifice  J 
by  Edward  IV.  A  large  tomb-stone,  intended 
by  the  ambitious  Wooteey,  as  a  receptacle  for 
his  remains,  was  converted,  in  1810,  into  a  Royal 
Cemetery. 

Windsor  Castle,  though  the  residence  of  many 
monarchs,  has  only  been  the  birth  place  of  two— 
ito  founder  Edvrard  III.  and  the  ilU-fiftted  Henry 
VII.  It  has  erer  been  greatly  renowned  by 
tiie  institution  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter 
by  Edward  ill.  Its  exact  origin  is  unknown, 
but  the  power  which  it  has  embodied,  and  the 
ambition  it  has  excited,  are  beyond  estimation. 
Only  one  knight  of  that  order  was  ever  degra- 
ded—viz :  Tliomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  disgraced  in 
Henry  the  VIIFs  time,— but  was  restored  to  the 
order  by  Queen  Mary. 

The  little  park,  on  the  east  of  the  castle,  is 
four  miles  in  circumference.  Hame's  oak,  the 
tree  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,  which  stood 
in  it,  was  cut  down  several  years  ago.  The  * 
Great  Park  now  contains  about  IQOO  acres  in 
park  only— the  rest  being  arable  land*  Tho 
r^fal  domain  of  the  Forest  is  fifty-six  miles  in 
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circuraferenoe,  and  indadetinitsciixmit  tweire 
whole  parishes  and  parts  of  otheors. 

Such  is  a  rapid  but  accurate  sketch  of  this 
celebrated  place.  It  is  not  so  much  oo  account 
of  tibe ''  royal  dames  and  kings  of  lineage  loqff," 
who  have  nestled  there,  and  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  dominion,  as  it  is  from  the, charm  of  poetry, 
and  romance,  which  has  been  thrown  about  it, 
that  Windsor  Castle,  will  be  remembered.  But 
while  Jack  Falstaff.  and  the  Merry  Wires  are 
on  living  record— while  the  ode  to  £t<»i  Cdlc^ 
coDtinuei  to  stir  the  heart  of  man  witii  boyish 
feeling—while  the  sweet  music  of  Surrey's  lyre 
continues  to  echo,— we  cannot  fear  that  Wind- 
sor will  be  forgotten.  It  will  arise  upon  the 
view  of  coming  ages,  surrounded  by  the  undying 
lustre  of  histor}',  of  legend,  and  of  song. 

Writtm  for  the  Casket 
THB  I.Arr  FIBItD  OF  POIiAND. 

The  vengeful  clouds  of  war  arose. 

Block,  deep,  and  wild,  o*er  friends  and  fbes. 

To  herald  on  the  itrife— 
To  peal  kMt  Poland^s  funeral  knell— 
To  hear  the  furious  Cossacks*  yell. 
And  see  her  heart's  blood  burst  and  swell, 
Thick  gushing  with  her  life. 

The  thunders  from  their  caverns  broke, 
As  if  Jcliovah's  voice  bad  woke 

A  sea  of  molten  fire ; 
And  flashing,  girdled  round  the  blast 
With  lurid  horrors,  as  it  passed. 
While  freedom,  frighted,  stood  aghast. 

For  Polish  son  and  sire ; 
For  the  last  field,  Sannatia^  bier. 
Like  some  wide  hideous  sepulchre. 

Was  seen  amidst  the  gloom ; 
When  the  red  lightning^  curling  wreath 
Sent  forth  its  thkk  and  sulphVous  breath* 
And  broke  around  the  field  of  death, 

And  Poland's  bkiodv  tomb. 

As  some  huge  towering  craggy  rock 
Receives  the  mountnin  torrent's  ahock, 

Around  its  iron  breast. 
So  'mid  the  coming  field  of  blood. 
Surrounded  by  the  brave  and  good, 
Polona's  gallant  cliieAain  stood. 

And  thus  her  sons  addrani'd^ 
Warners !  for  yon  the  coming  strife 
Brings  fVeedom,  glory,  death,  or  life; 
Brings  feeHngs  dearer  than  our  lives. 
The  aacred  honor  of  our  wives. 
Our  injared  daughters,  Aom  their  graves. 
Invoke  your  vengeance  on  yon  slaves- 
Call  from  then-  cold  and  youthf\il  bier. 
On  every  tie  wliich  man  holds  dear— 
On  every  lie  tjOMt  here  controls 
The  angry  fsngeanoe  of  your  souls, 
To  rouse  you  for  the  coming  fight. 
And  heaven's  great  arm  wiU  shieki  the  right- 
Will  bail  destruction  on  the  foe. 
To  lay  yon  barfaaioas  Qnsnts  km— 
\  WHl  rosoe  the  patriot  in  your  veins 
To  burst  oppression's  galMsg  dbsins ;    > 
But  should  PoUma's  warm  besru'  core, 
Bsthe  btt  green  fields  in  BCrssms  af  gore, 


The  hsmlets  on  yoornativs  pIsM^ 

Will  smoulder  round  your  kindred  slain : 

But  on!  we'll  seek  a  glorious  grave, 

Or  triumph  as  becomes  the  brave. 

As  raging  hva  sweeps  the  plain. 

As  rushing  whirlwinds  sweep  the  main. 

So  sprang  the  Poles  upon  their  foes; 

While  wild  and  shrill  the  war-cry  rose, 

A  gallant-hearted,  struggling  band 

For  freedom  and  their  native  land, 

Lo !  where  the  vengeful  war-fiend  frown'd, 

Ten  thousand  tyrants  bite  the  ground ; 

The  glutted  earth  reekM  wilh  the  slain, 

WliiJe  death  and  horror  swept  the  plain. 

And  Freedom  bleeds  at  every  pore. 

Lost  Poland  sinks,  one  field  of  gore. 

Though  immolated  and  betray'd. 

Sublime  she  falls  with  brandisb'd  blade ; 

Wreathed  with  the  wide  world's  sorrowing  teats* 

Her  dying  breath  is  lost  in  cheers. 

For  those  who  £ght  in  honor's  cause, 

For  home,  for  ooontry,  and  for  laws ; 

And  while  her  standards  proudly  wave. 

She  sinks  all  bloody  to  the  grave. 


Written  for  the  Casket. 
IJDrBS  TO  RKI.IGIION. 

Hail,  holy  Power,  with  angel  misn. 

Of  awful  step  sod  air  serene ! 

Come  shed  thy  influence  through  my  soul. 

And  sooth  my  pangs  with  thy  oontroL 

At  tby  approach  wild  passioa  flies. 

And  eveiy  raging  conflict  dies ; 

Each  w'orldly  impulse  quick  retires, 

And  soon  succeed  soft  hope  and  miU  desires. 

Thou  calm'st  the  DUDd  with  heavenly  ait, 
And  raelfSl  each  vrild  despairis^  heart ; 
Thou  bring'st  with  thee  sweet  dimpled  pesoe, 
And  spotless  joys  that  still  faicresse : 
While  avarice,  wan  and  pale^eyed  cars. 
Remorseless  guilt  and  dark  despair,— 
Envenom'd  envy's  poison'd  dart 
1^0  more  conode  tbe  assaulted  heart. 

Thou  wav'te  thy  soft  consoling  wing. 
That  breathes  a  new  eternal  spring; 
And  to  the  soul  by  conscience  wrung, 
By  stern  compunction's  terrors  stung— 
Thou  then  appear'M :  thy  accents  mild. 
Soften  repentant  sonow's  child ; 
They  charm  his  foars  with  gentle  love. 
And  turn  his  views  to  realms  above. 

Oh !  then.  Divine  Religion,  come  I 
Recall  my  thoughts  celestia',  home ! 
Oh !  let  thy  salutary  power 
Be  with  me  through  life's  varied  hour : 
And  aa  my  mortal  brop  decays. 
Still  bght  me  with  tby  heav'nly  rays ; 
Dispd  each  doubt  and  calm  each  fear. 
And  with  thy  sacred  sphic  cheer 
My  fainting  soul    And  when  the  chain, 
Thst  binds  me  to  this  scene  of  pain. 
Is  looeeil  by  desth,  thy  blessed  train 
Shall  stiM  attend  me  to  the  ski^ 
And  there  (•  brightest  gk 
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Written  for  the  Caaket. 
HITGH  KIEBCER. 


f>B&iy£0  FROM  THE  ENCYCLOPiBDIA  AMERICA- 
MA,  AND  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

Hugh  Mercer,  a  Brigadier  General,  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.  He  was  liberally  educated,  studied 
medicine,  and  acted  as  a  surgeon's  assistant  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden.  He  emi- 
grated firom  Scotland,  not  long  after,  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  removed  thence  to  Fredericks- 
burg, in  Virginia,  where  he  settled  and  married. 

He  was  eneag^,  with  Washington,  in  the  In- 
dian wars  of  1755,  &c. ;  and  his  children  are  in 
possession  of  a  meded,  which  was  presented  to 
bim  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, ror  his  good  conduct  as  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  expedition  against  an  Indian  settle- 
ment, (Kittaniun^  conducted  by  Colonel  Arm- 
strong, in  September,  1 756. 

In  one  of  the  engagements  with  the  Indians, 
Cren.  Mercer  was  wounded  in  the  right  wrist: 
and  having  separated  from  his  ]>arty,  he  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  beins  surrounded 
by  hostile  savages,  whose  war-whoop  and  yell 
indicated  their  near  approach.  Becoming  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  took  refuse  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  nidians  came  to 
the  spot  where  tie  was  concealed,  seated  them- 
selves about  for  rest,  and  then  disappeared.--- 
-  Mercer  left  his  hiding  place  and  pursued  bis 
course  through  a  trackless  wild  ot  about  one 
hundred  miles,  until  he  reached  Fort  Cumber- 
land. On  his  lonely  route  he  subsisted  on  the 
body  of  a  raUletnnke^*  which  he  met  and  killed. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  motiier  country,  he  immediately  joined 
«i>v  jL^m^Umm  ^tiBuidara,  refinqQiBUng  a  very  ex- 
tensive  medical  practice.  As  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  he  was  eminently  skilful,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  often  in  request  in  difiereot  parts  of 
the  country,  distant  from  the  town  of  his  resi- 
dence. Under  Washington,  whose  favor  and 
confidence  he  enjoyed  beyond  most  of  his  bro- 
ther officers,  he  soon  reached  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General,  and  in  that  command  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  in  the  winter  of  1776 and  '77.  In  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  Gen.  Mercer,  who  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  American  Army,  after 


*The  fine  scliohr  and  ofalor.  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virsi- 
nia,  in  his  masterly  discounieon  th«  death  of  Wasbi^t^too, 
sp^kfofGen.  Mercer's  full  at  I'rincclon.  jn  the  most  elo- 
quent tcrmd,  and  makes  a  bcauiilul  ullusion  to  ihU  re- 
markable tnct. 

"  Tnou  too.  l.iinnnind  M(»rcer.  shah  live  immortal  in  the 
memory  of  Americans.  Thy  wounds  received  in  the 
bloodv  content  which  prncodcd  tlw  Revolutionary  Wnr, 
hid  already  e^iiiced  thy  courage  and  thv  iiairiotism — Ah  .' 
weltering  in  thy  btoocl  abandoned  in  tfio  midst  of  the  in- 
hospitable wildeniess— the  dcadij  serpent  thy  only  food, 
what  but  a  kind  Providence  could  hare  preserved  thee 
fitmi  inch  perils?  It  di<l  preserve  thee,  long  to  live  the  de- 
light of  society,  and  to  become  the  firm  vindicator  of  liber- 
tv.— Yes,  the  hajuJ  ofCjod  nreaerved  thee,  again  to  unite 
Ihy  nrm.i  with  Washinf^toa,  and  to  pour  forth  thy  gallant 
b»it  gende  soul  on  *he  plaint  of  Princeton,  covered  with 
glory." 


exerting  die  ntmost  vaior  and  activity,  bad  bis 
horse  shot  under  him,  and,  being  thus  dismount- 
ed, he  was  surrounded  by  some  British  soldiers, 
with  whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he 
fought  desperately  with  his  drawn  sword,  until 
he  was  copipletely  overpowered.  They  stabbed 
him  with  their  bayonets  in  aeren  different  parts 
of  his  body,  inflicted  several  blows  on  his  head, 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  and  left  him 
for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  died  in  nine 
days  after,  in  the  arms  of  Major 'George  Lewis, 
of  the  army,  the  nephew  of  Gen.  Washington, 
whom  the  uncle  commissioned  to  watch  over  his 
expiring  friend.  The  mangled  corpse  was  re- 
moved from  Princeton,  under  a  military  escort, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  exposed  a  day  in  the  Coiee 
House,t  with  tlie  design  of  exciting  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  army  and  people.  *'  It  was  then  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave,  in  Christ  Church  yard,  by  at 
least  30,000  sympatbiBinffmoumer8,and  interred 
with  great  solemnity,  and  all  the  honors  of  war."t 

Gen.  Mercer,  though  a  lion  in  battle,  was  un- 
cominonly  placid  and  gcmtle,  and  almost  diifident 
in  private  life.  He  had  a  fine  constisution — was 
always  cheerful — and  was  beloved  and  admired 
^  an  accomnlished,  poUshed  and  benevolent 
gentleman.  With  a  liberal  education  and  fine 
talents,  added  to  those  qualifications,  he  was  truly 
"•  the  delight  of  Society." 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  rehited  of  him, 
in  the  third  chapter,  first  volume  of  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs.  That  writer  observes—'Mn  Gen. 
Mercer  we  lost,  at  Princeton,  a  chief,  who  for 
education,  talents,  disposition,  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism, was  second  to  no  man  butBife  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  and  was  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
trusts  of  the  country."  G  J^jjJ^ercer  was  about . 
fifty-six  years  of  age  whdHne  sealed  with  his 
blood,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  bis  adopted 
country. 

He  was  attended  by  the  worthy  and  patriotic 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  then  with  the  army.  He 
complaixied  ranch  of  his  head,and  said  to  his  sur- 
geon, "that  there  was  the  principal  danger;" 
and  Dr.  Rush  always,  sifter  the  Kcfvolution,  when 
detailing  his  attendance  on  this  distinguished 
martyr,  in  his  blan<l  and  interesting  manner, 
would  state  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  his 
death  was  produced  more  immediately  by  the 
blows  on  the  head,  than  by  the  bayonet  wounds, 
although  several  of  those  were  attended  with 
danser. 

Gen.  Mercer,  before  he  joined  the  northern 
army  eariy  in  tne  year  1776,  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  Virginia,  in  organizing  military  forces, 
and   was  in  the  command  of  continental  and 


t  A  highlv  respected  citizen  of  PItiladelphia,  one  of  in 
oldest  inoabitants,  has  stattnl  that  he  had  a  most  diiitinct 
and  perfect  recollection  ol  being  one  oi'  the  vast  oonoourae 
of  the  inhabitants  and  army,  who  viewed  the  mangled 
body  in  the  Coffee  House  Others  of  the  <  Jd  iuliabitants 
had  nn  equally  distinct  recollection  of  this  uilecting  and 
moiunful  spectacle. 

tCoL  James  Innis.  of  the  Virginia  line,  who  was  with 
that  portion  of  the  array,  then  in  I'hiladelphin,  and  was  in 
the  great  funeral  procession,  thus  speaks  ofit  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Gordon,  the  mother  of  the  jjiief-siricken  widow  of 
the  lamented  M«rcer.  He  left  6ve  child ren>-fbur  eona 
and  one  daughter  ;  but  they  were  of  too  tender  an  aire  to 
understand  the  very  serious  loss  which  ih^y.^ns  well  as 
d»  country.  Ud  l-^-^^^  .^  VjOOglt: 
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state  troops,  irhich  had  been  ordered  to  rendez- 
vous in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  which,  at  that 
period,  was  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  GovernmeDt 
Some  of  its  old  and  most  resoected  citizens,  who 
have  passed  off  this  stage  orlife  but  a  very  few 
years,  were  wont  to  relate  an  anecdote  or  him, 
which  was  slriidD^ly  characteristic  of  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  selN^possession,  promptitude,  and 
superior  qualifications  as  an  accomplished  amd 
gallant  officer,  which  his  glorious  death  after- 
wards so  fully  established,  and  which  has  ffiven 
to  his  name  and  memory  a  fame  which  wul  be 
immortal. 

Among  the  troops  which  arrived  at  Williams- 
burg was  a  company  of  Riflemen,  from  beyond 
the  mountains,  commanded  by  a  Capt.  Gibson; 
they  wore  so  rou^  and  untutored  and  demi-sa- 
vage,  and  so  restless  and  violent  under  any  thing 
like  order  and  discipline,  that,  in  contradistinc- 
tion, they  were  called  "  Gibson's  lambs."  They 
had  not  been  long  in  camp  before  a  rebellion  and 
mutiny  broke  out  among  them,  which  produced 
a  serious  alarm  and  excitement  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  refined  and  polished  city.  This 
band  of  soldiery  were  like  so  many  bears  and 
wolves  let  loose  from  the  mountains ;  and  they 
threatened  to  shoot  down  any  officer  who  should 
attempt  to  exercise  any  authority  over  them. — 
An  Officer  was  despatched  ii>  Gen,  Mercer's 
quarters,  (then  Colonel  Merger]  to  inform  him 
of  the  condition  of  the  camp.  He  told  the  officer 
to  repprt,  that  he  should  attend  to  this  matter  in 
person.  He  inmiediatcly  girded  on  his  sword 
and  repaired  to  the  barracks  of  this  mutinous 
band,  whilst  there  was  much  uneasiness  in  the 
city  for  his  safety.  He  ordered  a  genend  pa- 
rade of  the  trowt^md  Gibson's  Company  to  be 
drawn  up  a6  offmsrs  and  violators  or  ihe  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  and  to  be  disarmed  in  his  pre- 
tence. Ue  had  the  ringleaders  placed  under  a 
strong  guard ;  in  presence  of  tbe  whole,  addres- 
sed iSem  in  eloquent  and  feeling  terms  upon  the 
great  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged— pointed 
out  to  them  their  duties  as  citizen  soldiers,  and 
the  ceriamly  of  death,  if  they  continued  to  diso- 
bey their  officers,  and  remained  in  that  mutinous 
spirit  so  disgraceful  to  them,  and  hazardous  to 
the  sacred  interests  they  had  marched  to  defend. 

It  has  been  often  related,  that  such  was  his 
dignity,  with  so  much  firmness  and  determina- 
tion manifested  by  his  course  and  well-timed  ad- 
dress, on  this  trying  occasion,  with  such  a  blend- 
ing too  of  kindness  and  benevolence  in  his 
manner,  that  this  dangerous  body  of  men  be- 
came scHtened  in  their  disposition  and  character, 
and  were  ^'  lambs"  indeed.  I  hose  placed  under 
guard  were  shortly  released,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  over  after  as  exemplary  in  their  de- 
portment and  duties,  as  any  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Gen.  Lafayette,  when  he  was  the  Guest  of  the 
I^atlon,  a  ie^  years  ago,  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Cren.  Mercer  as  chaste  and  beautif\illy  striking 
a  compliment  as  can  well  be  imagined.  When 
in  a  large  company,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
and  the  conversation  turning  on  prominent  men 
of  the  American  Revolution,  oneof  the  company 
observed  to  him,  '^  that  he  (Gen.  Lafayette)  ?vas 
d  course  acquainted  with  Gen.  Mercer,"  not 
recollecting,  at  the  moment,  that  La  Fayette  did 


not  arrive  in  the  United  States  until  after  tfie 
battle  of  Princeton.  ^  Oh  no,"  said  the  general, 
'*you  know  that  Mercer  fell  in  January,  1777, 
and  1  reached  the  United  States  in  the  sprioj^ 
following;  but  on  my  arrival,  1  found  the  army 
and  whole  courUry  aofull  of  his  name^  that  an  tm- 
preenon  ha$  always  been  left  upon  my  mmd  smce^ 
that  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Am.'* 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  interestiiig  fact,  that 
two  venerable  and  highly  respectable  sisters  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  are  livwg,  at  the  advaoo- 
ed  ages  of  eighty  and  eighty-four,  in  the  viciBity 
of  Princeton,  at  whose  house  Gen.  Mercer  was 
carried  from  the  field  of  battle;  they  watched 
over  him,  and  assisted  in  nursing  him  under  his 
death-wounds.  They  have  been  visited  by  nnm- 
bers,  and  in  their  details  of  his  situation,  they 
have  stated  that  he  was  greatly  patient,  and  en- 
quired anxiously  for  a  blister  piaster  for  his  neck 
and  head,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had—the 
medical  stores  of  the  army  being  then  very  in- 
complete. 

The  maiden  name  of  these  sisters  of  patriotic 
kix  dness  and  benevolence,  at  that  period  which 
^' tried  mens*  souls,"  is  Clarke;  they  should  be 
known  to  the  nation^  and  as  thus  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  important  victories 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  May  peace  and 
happiness  e?er  attend  them. 

In  the  historical  paintings  of  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  by  Peale  and  Trumbull,  Gen.  Mer- 
cer is  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  figure.  That 
by  Peale,  hangs  in  the  Cbapel  of  the  CoH^ze,  at 
Princeton ;  that  by  Col.  Trumbull,  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  is  in  his  exhibition  room,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Both  those  higUy  re- 
spectable and  eminent  artists  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  tracing  with  their  pencils  the  family 
likeness.  That  of  Gen.  Mercer,  is  thought  to  be 
very  well  preserved  in  the  paintings  referred  to. 
His  portrait  was  never  taken. 

monument  should  be  erected  to  the  meoKNry  of 
C^en.  Mercer,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  £m-, 
balmed  as  that  memory  is,  in  the  veneration  and' 
affection  of  the  whole  American  people,  a  plain 
marble  slab,  with  a  short  and  simple  inscription, 
placed  over  the  grave  fiAeen  years  ago,  by  his 
youngest  son,  points  to  the  passing  stranger  thf 
spot  where  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  hefoic 
and  illustrious  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  these 
United  States,  are  entombed. 


HThe  same  resolution  of  Coogress  directed  a  1 

ment  10  the  memory  of  Gen.  Warren.  Gen.  Washinttso, 
in  on  official  letter  to  Congress,  dated  April  10(h,  1777.  thus 
writcfl— "  'fhe  honors  Congress  have  decreed  to  the  meoto* 
ly  of  Generals  Warren  and  Mercer,  afibrd  rae  the  higbeM 
pleasure ;  their  character  and  merit  had  a  just  claim  to 
every  mark  or«respec(;  and  1  heartily  wish  that  every  offi. 
cer  of  the  Uniu  d  States,  emulating  their  virtues,  may,  bjr 
thdr  net  ions,  secureto  themselves  the  same  right  to  the 
Kiatef jl  tributes  of  their  oountr>'.'' 

To  treat  with  unmerited  indignity  or  neglect  one 
whom  you  have  hud  under  obbgaiions,  is  almost  aa 
bad  as  mgratitude  on  the  other  siae. 

It  is  virise  to  do  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  mtn- 
ner  a  favor  which  you  see  to  be  inevitable,  unless,  in. 
deed,  you  fear  to  encourage  a  future  or  iiequent  appli- 
cation. 
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WHttanlbrtbeOiAat. 

TBM  OUIBIBSB  BOH* 

It  is  rebted  of  acivtiin  Chineie,  that  ailer  the  teth  of 
hb  mother,  whom  he  had  loTed  with  exceeding  tenderneai, 
he  was  for  some  time  inconsolable.  She  had  ever  ex- 
pressed great  apprehension  of  ihander,  and  when  it  than- 
dered  requested  her  son  not  to  leave  her.  Tlierefore,  as 
soon  as  he  observed  a  storm  approachinf ,  he  hastened  to 
ber  crave,  saying  sofUy,  as  though  she  could  hear,  **  I  am 
here,  mother  r* 
1  oome  to  thee,  my  mother !  the  bfaick  sky 

Is  swollen  with  Its  thunder,  and  the  air 
Seens  palpable  with  darkness,  save  when  high 
The  lurid  lightning  streams  a  ruddy  ghre 
Across  the  heavens,  rousing  ftom  their  lair 
Thedeep-voioedthmiden.  How  the  roouatmg  storm 

Strides  o'er  the  firmament !  Tetlcandare 
Its  fiercett  terrors,  mother,  that  my  arm 
May  wind  its  shield  of  love  around  thy  sleeping  form. 

What  uprov !  ragiBg  winds  and  smiting  hail, 

The  lightning's  blase,  and  deaTning  thunder^s  crash. 
Let  looee  at  once  for  havoc !    I  should  quail 
Beibre  the  terror  of  the  forked  flash, 
Did  not  the  thought  of  thee,  tbriumphant  dash 
AH  sefish  fears  aside,  and  bid  me  fly 

To  kneel  beside  thy  grave ;  the  rain-drops  plash 
Heavily  round  thee,  from  the  rifted  sky- 
Yet  I  am  here— fear  not— beside  thy  couch  I  lie. 

Thou  canst  not  hear  me !  the  storm  brings  not  now 
One  terror  to  thy  bosom-^yet  *tis  sweet 

To  call  to  mhid  the  smile,  wherewith  thy  brow 
Was  worn,  in  by-goae  times,  my  lips  to  greet. 
Whan  o^  the  earth  the  summer  tempest  beat. 

And  the  loosed  thunder  shook  the  heavens ;  but  when 
Did  ever  word  or  glance  of  mine,  not  meet 

A  smile  of  love  from  thee  ?  The  world  of  men 

A  friend  as  thou  hast  been  will  never  yield  again. 

Oh  mother!  mother .'  how  could  love  like  thine 
PtBB  from  the  earth  away  ?  On  other  eyes 

The  glance  of  maternal  fondness  shine. 
And  still  on  other  hearts  the  blessing  lies. 
That  made  mine  blissful ;  yet  far  less  they  prize 

That  boon  of  happiness,  and  in  their  glee. 
Around  their  spirits  gather  many  ties 

Of  joy  and  tenderness ;  but  all,  to  me. 

That  made  the  earth  seem  bright,  is  sepulchred  with  thee. 

Tbey  sometimes  strive  to  lore  me  to  the  halls. 
Where  wine  and  mirth  the  fleeting  moments  wing ; 

But  on  my  clouded  spirit,  sadness  falls 
More  darkly  there,  than  where  eanh*s  caverns  fling 
Their  gloom  around  me,  and  the  night  ^inds  sing 

Through  the  torn  rocks  their  mdanclioly  dirge : 
Or  when,  as  now,  the  echoing  thunders  ring 

0*er  the  wide  firmament,  and  mad  gales  urge 

Into  on  answering  cry,  the  overmastering  surge. 

11)6  storms  of  nature  pass,  and  soon  no  trace 
Is  left  to  mark  their  ravage ;  but  long  years 

Pkss  b'ngeringly  onward,  nor  efikoe 
The  deep  cut  cliannel  of  our  burning  '.ears. 
Or  aching  scars  that  wasting  sorrow  seats 

Upon  the  heart.    Lo !  even  now,  a  gleam 
Of  moonlight  through  the  broken  clouds  appears, 

To  bless  the  earth  again.    I  fain  wonki  dream 

It  was  a  snu'le  of  thine,  to  bless  me  wttkits  betim ! 
27* 
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FI.ORIDA. 

There  is,  probably,  do  section  of  the  seHled 
part  of  the  UDioD  or  her  territories,  of  which  lest 
IS  accurately  known  by  the  i^eneralitVyuan  of 
Florida.  Her  rery  pecoliar  geogrsfUcal  pbti- 
tioD,  and  hex  recent  occupancy  by  a  people,  oor 
opposite*  in  manners,  laifs,  and  tilla^,  hare 
heretofoTift  kept  ibe  Americans  ftrom  yisiting  it. 
But  Florida  is  do  longer  tOl-emam  under  a  cloud 
— her  territory  has  been  fOucbed  with  the  spear 
of  American  enterprise,  itid  Wr  eardens  begin 
to  blossom;  she  is  fast  putting  on  the  sable  of 
ber  widow's  weeds,  and  merging  to  take  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  of  a  new  family. 
Florida  is  at  least  550  miles  in  lengtli^and  in 
mean  breadth  about  120.  The  two  ancient  po- 
litical diyisions  of  East  and  West  Florida,  no 
longer  exist,  the  two  Fknridas  now  constituting 
one  goyeniment,  which  will  probably  soon  hare 
sufficient  populati<Hi,  to  claim  admission  into  the 
Union  of  the  States.    Young  Murat  has  lately 

fublished  in  London,  a  book  of  reminiscences  oif 
'lorida,  which  will  probably  be  soon  before  the 
American  public.  In  it  he  gives  many  graphic 
pictures  of  the  country ,  but  we  are  sorry  to  state, 
that  he  has  embodied  in  it  some  very  imwarran ta- 
ble remarks  on  religious  sects,  temperance  so- 
cieties, &c.  which  s£)uld  be  expunged  in  a  re- 
print. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  peculiar ;  in  some 
respects  it  mav  be  called  tropical,  though  the 
northern  belt  along  the  southern  limits  of  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  partakes  of  the  cooler  tem- 
perature of  those  states.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  probably  ranges  lower  through  the 
summer  than  m  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  breesa ; 
but  even  in  winter,  the  influence  of  the  uncloud- 
ed and  vertical  sun  is  always  uncomfortable ;  in 
the  peninsular  parts  there  are  sometimes  slight 
frosts,  but  water  never  freezes.  The  most  doh- 
cate  orange  trees  bear  fruit  in  full  perfection, 
and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  dehcious  andjcheap. 
A  southerljr  breeze  preyails  of  great  purity,  but 
in  the  evening  the  air  is  particularly  aamp,  with 
heavy  dews.  The  rainy  season  commences  with 
the  early  winter  months,  and  in  February  and 
March  there  are  thunder  storms  at  niffht  follow- 
ed by  clear  and  fine  weather  in  the  day.  Be- 
tween the  months  of  June  and  October,  there  is 
probably  no  finer  climate  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
than  tliat  of  Florida.  Like  the  W  est  Indies,  the 
peninsula  is  subject  to  gales  and  tornadoes, 
though  not  of  so  violent  a  character.  1  n  the  ex- 
treme nortliern  parts,  the  influence  of  northwes- 
ters are  sensibly  felt,  and  there  ice  forms  on  the 
northern  exposure  of  buildings.  In  no  part  is 
the  influence  of  humidity  more  felt  than  about 
St.  Augustine,  yet,  when  in  possession  of  the 
SpaniaraSj  the  citizens  of  Havana  used  to  resort 
there  in  sickly  seasons  for  health;  and  tliouffh 
some  winters  are  cold  and  variable,  on  the  whofo, 
no  place  in  our  borders  is  at  present  known  more 
concenial  to  the  constitutionsof  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  thermometer  sometimes 
ranges  thirty  degrees  in  a  single  day,  and  a  con- 
sumptive fnend  of  our  own,  who  passed  an  una- 
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euilly  c<dd  winter  there,  expresses  himself  in  noi 
v^rf  mad  terms  OD  the  subject.  Fires  are  rery 
comfortable  for  a  longer  period  than  would  be 
supposed  id  a  c^lboiate  where  the  rivers  are  never 
skimmed  with  ice«  Where  fields  are  flooded  for 
rice,  or  indigo  plantations  made,  it  is  nsuaUy 
sickly,  but  the  districts  of  Florida,  remote  from 
marshes,  swamps,  and  stagnant  waters,  are 
\   b€»lthy. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  Gulf  stream 
flowingout  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  the  At- 
lanticOcean,  it  is  demoostratad  that  the  former 
is  elevated  above  ^e  latter,  and  that  Florida 
rises  as  an  immense  ^ing  dam,  coofioingthe  wa- 
tere  of  the  Gulf  from  uUin^  with  irresistible 
weight  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Darby  is 
themore  of  opinion,  that  from  this  inequality,  if 
ever  a  canal  is  opened  over  Florida,  the  locks  on 
the  Atlantic  side  must  exceed  those  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  is  an  interesting  subject,  and 
if  we  were  ever  tempted  to  prophecy,  we  should 
venture  to  predict,  will  soon  become  a  prominent 
topic.  Tb*^  distance  saved  between  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans,  will  at  once 
be  seen  to  be  great  by  a  glance  at  the  map. 

In  the  richer  soils  of  this  territory,  in  the  ham- 
mock lands,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  kc., 
nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  and  splendor 
•  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  traveller  Bar- 
tram,  speaks  in  raptures  of  it  The  pine  forests 
are  boundless,  and  the  trees  of  reroarlraible  height 
and  beauty.  Live  oaks  are  numerous,  and  this 
invaluable'  timber  is  here  developed  m  its  fdll 
perfection.  In  1829,  the  plantation  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Uniled  States,  at  Deer  Point,  ex- 
hibited more  than  76,000  of  these  trees,  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Groves  of  them  are  often  seen 
in  various  parts,  arranged  in  rc|[ular  forms,  sur- 
'  passing  even  the  great  parks  of  England  in  beau- 
ty. They  are  pr^ably  the  plantations  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  The  caobage  tree  too,  is 
common,  and  rises  in  its  majesty,  in  a  clear  shaft, 
eighty  feet  high.  Mats,  baskets,  and  hats,  are 
made'from  the  leaves,  and  the  young  head  at  the 
.stem  is  edible,  while  wild  animals  feed  on  the 
berries.  In  the  deep  swamps,  the  grand  cypress 
-columns,  rising  from  immense  buttresses,  with 
interlaced  arms  at  their  summit,  present  them- 
selves, showing  the  aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure 
reared  upon  pillars.  The  papaw  tree  too,  with 
a  stem  perfectly  straight,  smooth,  and  silver  co- 
lored, and  with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage 
always  jgreen,  and  fruit  of  the  richest  appearance, 
is  a  native. 

Travellers  relate  frequent  traces  of  ruined  tow- 
ers'and  desolated  Indian  villages,  indicating  for- 
mer inhabitants,  and  much  more  cultivation  than 
is  now  {^parent.  Wherever  this  is  the  case, 
lime,  orange,  peach,  and  fig  trees  are  met  with. 
Wild  grape  vines  abound,  and  the  candle-berry 
laurel  is  common,  from  the  berries  of  which 
shrub  is  prepared  an  excellent  kind  of  wax  for 
candles.  The  long  moss  used  by  our  upholste- 
rers, called  aho  Spanish  beard,  is  common ;  it 
hang[s  down  in  festoons  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  ra  length,  and  waved  by  the  wind,  it  catches 
from  branch  to  branch,  fillmg  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  trees  like  a  curtain;  it  has  a  long 
trumpet  shaped  flower  and  very  fine  seeds,  which 
fix  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  where  tliis  parasitic 


plant  finds  an  apf>ropriata  soiL  Itwiflnotgmir 
in  a<dead  tree ;  cattle,  horBaBand deer  feed  on  it 
while  fresh,  and  the  Spaniards  and  natives  use  it 
for  horse  collars,  coarse  harnessin£[,  and  ropes. 

The  cultivated  vegetables  include  most  which 
are  raised  here,  aid  in  addition  rice,  and  a 
species  of  arum,  much  admired;  it  has  a  large 
turnip  shaped  root,  resembling  a  yam  in  taste. 
The  sugar  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indi- 
go will  prove  to  the  settlers  the  most  profitaUe 
crop.  The  coffee  tree  has  been  tried  on  the  pe* 
ninsnla,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  pro-* 
fits  will  justify  cultivation.  Tke  olive  has  been 
proved  to  flourish  and  bear  well.  One  ^>eoie«^ 
of  the  caetm  is  common ;  it  is  the  one  on  which 
the  cochineal  fly  feeds,  and  it  is  presomabte  diat 
that  important  dye  will  hereafter  become  a  great 
article  of  export.  The  cabinet  wood,  known  ae 
bastard  mahogany,  comes  from  Florida. 

The  country  is  most  suitable  for  grazing ;  grass 
abounds  in  ibe  open  pine  woooa,  ana  in  die 
swamps  the  cattle  find  good  winter  ran^  The 
small  planters  count  their  animals  as  m  Soulb 
America,  by  hundreds  and  even  by  thoosands. 
Deer,  wolves,  and  bears  are  about  as  comoionas 
in  the  western  states,  in  the  ^uiy  stages  of  set- 
tlement, and,  in  so  mild  a  climate,  this  conntry 
has  been  called  the  paradise  of  the  hunter.  The 
ormthology  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  North 
America,  and  for  fish  no  country  is  superior.— 
Wlierever  the  large  springs,  for  which  Florida  is 
remarkable,  issue,  abundance  of  fish  are  found , 
and  if  an  opening  to  these  subterranean  streams 
is  made  at  any  pomt  of  their  course,  the  hook 
thrown  in  at  the  perforation,  is  e^spdy  taken  by 
the  fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  fish- 
ing in  a  well  I  Sheeps-head  are  common  on  the 
coast— oysters  and  other  shell  fish,  excellent  and 
abundant.  Alligators  are  numerous  and  find 
good  pickings  amid  the  great  variety  of  fish, 
urpgs,  insects,  and  every  kind  of  small  animals 
so  numerous  in  the  swamps  and  bayous.  Tor- 
toises are  a  favorite  food — the  great  soft  shdied 
water  kind,  have  been  found  weighing  fifty 
pounds;  they  are  esteemed  delicious.  Snakes 
of  very  beautiful  colors  are  found ;  the  coach 
whip  snake  exactly  resembles  a  coach  whip  with 
a  black  handle ;  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  as  slen- 
der as  a  walking  stick.  The  gla^  snake  is  also 
seen  here— indeed^  so  great  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  reptiles,  that  it  is  a  standioff  joke 
to  say.  that  every  acre  in  Florida  will  yield  forty 
bushels  of  frogs,  and  alligators  enough  to  fence  it. 

There  are  many  natural  caverns,  sinking  ri- 
vers, great  springs,  and  natural  bridges.  In  the 
viciniQr  of  TaUanassee  a  pond  has  been  formed 
bj^  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  earth,  which  fi^ 
with  aU  its  trees,  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The 
sink  is  perpendicular,  fifty  feet  deep  to  the  sur- 
face of^the  water,  and  no  bottom  it  is  said,  can 
be  reached  with  the  longest  lines  yet  tried.  Num- 
berless subterranean  b?ooks  percobite  far  under 
ground,  sometimes  bursting  out  in  vast  boUing' 
springs  which  form  rivers,  and  by  their  frequen- 
cy, tSeir  singular  forms,  the  transparency  o£ 
their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  thef  fish,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  l» 
twelve  miles  from  Tallahassee,  the  source  of  the 
river  Wakulla,  which  is  of  a  size  to  be  boatable 
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loBM&tely  bebnr  the  foontein,  wheane  the  wa- 
ter is  almost  as  pdlucid  as  air,aiid  Sbnns  a  little 
lake  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathomi  id  depth. 
To  apersoD  in  a  skiff  in  the  centre  of  fitig  basin, 
the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vault  abore, 
and  the  transparent  depth  below,  on  which  the 
floating  clouds  and  the  blue  concave  above  ve 
painted,  and  repeated  with  wonderful  sofln^ 
ttie  scene  is  so  novel,  that  be  feels  as  if  suspend- 
ed between  two  firmaments.  It  was  the  scite  of 
an  English  fkctory  in  former  days,  and  here  re- 
sided the  famous  Armbrister.  The  water  of  this 
IsLke  swdb  up  from  its  great  depths  as  if  it  was 
a  <»tuldrQn  or  boiling  water.  Mickasuke  Lake, 
fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Tallahassee,  is  twelve 
miles' kmg;  on  its  shores  many  of  the  old  Indian 
fields  are  covered  with  peach  trees.  Old  Talla- 
hassee Lake  is  near  tne  town,  and  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  seven  broad. 

Old  Jonathan  Dickinson,  who  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Indians  of  Florida,  describes  them  as 
cruel,  and  horrible  cannibals.  They  are  now  re- 
markable for  their  activity,  and  gay  and  joyous 
dispositions,  with  the  usual  propensity  to  gam- 
bling and  intoxication,  and  no  doubt  their  pro> 
pensity  to  cannibaiism  is  a  fiction. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Florida,  by  the 
census  of  last  year,  was  about  40,000.  They  con- 
•ist  of  emigrants  from  aU  foreign  countries,  and 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  among  the 
Creoles  there  are  all  possible  admixtures  of  Afri- 
can and  Indian  blooa.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,and  a  large  proportion  mere- 
ly adventurers,  but  a  great  change  in  thb  parti- 
cular is  going  on,  since  the  arbit^ry  Spanish  al- 
calde has  given  place  to  a  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Some  of  the  planters  are 
opulent,  have  good  houses  surrounded  with  piaz- 
xas,  after  the  fashion  of  Havana,  but  live  a  so- 
litary life,  little  enlivened  by  society  or  litera- 
ture, but  they  find  every  necessity  of  life  in  the 
fish  and  game,  and  tbe  products  of  their  vast 
fields,  lliey  practise  hospitahty  in  its  most  se- 
Berou8.sense,  conceiving  the  favor  of  a  monUi's 
residence  with  them  as  a  favor  done  to  the  visi- 
ted. The  traveller  meets  a  cordial  thouj^  rude 
welcome,  accompanied  with  a  patriarciud  sim- 
plicity, and  the  surrender  of  tmie.  slaves,  and 
every  thing  tbe  house  affords  to  his  comfort, 
which  is  extremely  gratifying.  The  amusements 
are  a  compound  of  Spamsh,  French,  and  Ame- 
rican manners. 

St.  Augustine,  the  largest  town  and  the  most 
populous  m  the  country,  is  situated  on  the  At- 
t  lantic  coast,  in  north  latitude  29  deg.  45  minutes. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  approaching  it 
is  Fort  St.  IMEaric,  which  was  built  for  its  defence 
in  oklen  time.  The  tocni  is  an  oblong,  divided 
b^  four  streets,  at  right  angles,  fortified  by  t>as- 
'  tions,  and  surrouncEBd  by  a  ditch.  Two  car- 
riages can  barely  pass  each  other,  so  narrow  are 
the  streets,  but  the  houses  have  a  terrace  foun- 
dation, which  shades  the  side  walks  and  makes 
walking  pleasant  of  a  sultry  day.  Fort  St 
Mark  is  forty  feet  high,  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor ;  it  mounts  sixty  heavy  can- 
non, and  is  capable  of  containing  1000  men. — 
The  soil  around  tbe  town  though  at  looks  sterile 
and  sandy,  is  far  from  bein^  unproductive.  The 
lemon  and  orange  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  of 
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greater  size  than  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  A  sin- 
gle tree  has  been  known  to  produce  4j0O0 
oranges.  The  population  is  about  5,000.  The 
palmj  the  date,  and  the  orange  all  grow  in  the 
vicinity,  and  render  the  sight  to  a  northern  tra- 
veller, very  novel  and  interesting— he  may  well 
fancy  himself  in  a  foreign  country.  The  olive 
too,  IS  becoming  naturalized,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  cocoa  trees  would  succeed. 

Pensacola,  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  situated  on 
a  b«y  of  the  same  name,  is,  like  St.  Augustine,  of 
an  oblong  form,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
contaiteTrom  3/)00  to  4,000  inhabitants.  SmaQ 
vessels  only  can  get  up  to  the  town.  Gorvem- 
mept  has  imde  it  a  naval  station  and  depot,  for 
which  its  harbor,  and  the  fine  ship  timber  near, 
render  it  very  suitable.  A  fine  stream  of  f^esh 
water  runs  through  the  town,  which  is  well  snp- 
phed  with  oysters,  turtles,  beef,  fish,  and  garden 
veeetables.  The  town  is  in  a  healthy  position, 
and  its  naval  residents  enliven  its  society. 

St  Marks  is  a  small  seaport  ten  miies  fh>m 
Tallahassee,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Tallahas- 
see is  the  new  seat  offfovemment,  and  in  a  very 
sahibrious  position.  It  ii  an  incorporated  city 
witii  some  fine  buildings;  and  an  incrsasing  popu- 
lation now  exceeding  1,000.  The  territorial  ca- 
pital is  a  fine  building.  Fine  maho^ny  is  cut 
from  the  neighborhooa — mill  seats  abound,  and 
industry  and  enterprise  are  conspicuous.  '  There 
are  many  charmio;  lakes  ki  the  vicinity.  Ves- 
sels come  from  ^^w  Orleans  in  three  or  four 
days.  When  some  contemplated  internal  im- 
provementB  shall  be  completed,  few  i^aces  will 
present  more  attractions  to  emigrants. 

Florida  was  taken  possession  of  about  the  year 
1500,  and  the  name  was  general  in  Spanish  lite- 
rature for  a  long  time,  for  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America.  The  first  effective  co- 
lonization was  made  at  St  Augustine,  in  1565. — 
With  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  Florida  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  until  1763, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  En^and.  In  1781  the 
Spanish  Governor  conquer^  West  Florida,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  the  whole  of  both 
Floridas  was  re-ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain. 
In  1819,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  for  the  cession  of  Flo- 
rida to  us,  and  a  treaty  was  ratified  in  October, 
1820,  and  in  July  1821,  it  was  finally  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Gen.  Jackson,  by  oraer  of  his  go- 
vernment. For  some  strictly  geographical  in- 
formation, the  reader  is  referrecT  to  Darby's 
interesting  View  of  the  United  States. 

I<OI718I4JIA« 

The  extremely  interesting  State  of  Louisiana 
presents  so  many  striking  points  of  character, 
that  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  condensing 
our  subject  within  our  limits,  and  must  necessa- 
rily omit  some  curious  partiailar8,for  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  same  authorities  hereto- 
fore quoted,  to  whom  as  heretofore,  we  must  ac- 
knomeJge  our  obligations. 

This*  State  is  in  length  240  miles,  and  in 
breadth  about  210.  Under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  1785  the  population  httie  exceeded 
27,000.  In  1820,  the  number  was  163,407,  having 
more  than  doubled  between  1810  and  1820 ;  an 
extraordinary  ratio,  but  by  no  means  equal  to 
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ttatof  some  Western  States.  It  possesses  a  sito- 
ation,  in  New  Orieaos,  for  a  ^eat  codunerctal 
city,  ffhioh  has  few  ri?al8  in  Geographical  posi- 
tion, of  which  a  fflanoe  at  the  map  will  abun- 
dantly testify.  Taking  the  lenjg^n  of  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  which  are  naviga- 
ble, it  is  within  bounds  to  say,  the  aggregate 
would  exceed  20,1000  miles !  the  vraters  of  these 
rivers  pass  through  the  most  fertile  soils,  bounds 
less  prairies,  fertile  bottoms,  numerous  distinct 
communities  and  even  governments,  and  through 
such  a  variety  of  climates  that  the  proditcts  of 
every  region  are  wafted  to  the  port  Itis  in  fact 
as  if  sbeliad  20,000  miles  of  navigable  canal  all 
centering  in  her  bosom. 

Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has  a  greater 
body  of  first  rate  land,  thougii  much  of  it  is  over- 
flowed annually,  and  sending  forth  unwholesome 
miasma.  A  proper  concentrated  efibrt  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  State  applied  to  draining  and  ca- 
nalling  this  vast  dismal  and  noxioiis  swamp, 
would  render  Louisiana  the  greatest  agricultural 
district  in  the  world,  and  also  render  its  com- 
mercial city  healthy.  The  time  is  coming  wh«i 
some  great  step  of  this  kind  will  be  taken,  when 
the  e&ots  jproQuced  will  equal  the  magic  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  State  even  with  its  pre^ 
sent  advantages  is  making  rapid  strides  to  pow- 
er, and  as  we  have  shown,  steady  advances  in 
population. 


Qeneraliv  speaking,  Lonistana  is  one  immense 
plain,  divided  into  pine  woods,  prairies,  alluv- 
lans,  swamps^  and  hickory  and  oak  lands.    A 


large  proportion  of  ttie  State  is  without  any  ele- 
vation, even  aspiring  to  be  called  a  hilL  The 
prairies,  near  the  ^jK,  are  low,  marshy,  and  in 
rainy  weather  inuiSated ;  many  of  them. having 
a  cold  clay  soil,  while  others  are  of  inky  black- 
ness, and  crack  in  dry  weather  into  fissures  of 
a  size  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  bottoms  are 
rich,  particularly  those  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  Biver,  the  fertility  of  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  trees, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  cane  and  cotton,  and  the 
strength  of  vegetation  in  general.  A  fig  tree  and 
a  sumack  were  measured  by  Mr.  Flint,  each  of 
which  were  larger  than  a  man's  body. 

The  levee,  is  an  embankment  of  the  river,  for 
40  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  150  miles 
above;  it  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
broad  enough  to  form  a  fine  highway.  Hy  it  the 
water  is  prevented  from  spresuling  over  the  ex- 
traordinary rich  bottom  of  from  one  to  two  miles 
in  width ;  it  is  believed  that  no  part  of  the  world 
can  furnish  a  richer  tract.  This  levee  extends 
something  higher  on  the  west  than  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  Here  reside  some  of  the  richest 
planters,  some  of  whom  have  from  5  to  800  acres 
under  cultivation,  worked  by  gangs  of  slaves. 
Attakapas  district  on  the  coast,  is  oT  great  ferti- 
lity and  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  sugar.  Ap- 
proaching Red  River  from  Opelousas,  there 
occxirs  the  richest  cotton  land  in  Louisiana. 
The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  bottoms  of 
Red-River  are  well  known,  and  this  section  is 
called  the  paradise  of  cotton  planters.  The  soil 
is  red,  and  impregnated  slightl]^  witli  salt,  from 
which  it  derives  moisture  and  fertility.  Its  soil 
has  been  accumulating  for  ages  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Mexican  Monotains,  and  the  prairies 


abof^throvgh  which  it  rolls.  lamttateofiittere 
it  was  covered  with  a  dark  and  heavy  forest. 

Wheatand  rye  do  not  flaurish  in  Lonistana, 
unless  k  be  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  State. 
Barley  and  oatB  succeed  well;  Indian  com  is 
planted  in  many  places,  but  proves  an  uncertain 
crop,  being  pushed  forward  by  the  heat  too  ra- 
pidly to  attain  firmness — the  middle  States  have 
a  climate  much  more  congenial  to  maize.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  known  to  attain  the  weight 
of  nine  pounds.  This  fine  root,  but  of  a  difierent 
species  from  that  we  cultivate,  is  the  favourite 
food  ofthe  blacks,  and  fovnd  on  all  tebifls.  InA 
potatoes  are  more  difficult  tocultivmte,  and  wkea 
taken  out  of  the  ground  do  not  keep;  nearly  all 
the  northern  fruits  come  to  perfeotnin,  with  tbe 
exception  of  apples,  while  figsjnnow  ahnost  spon- 
taneously, and  previoos  to  1^3,  oranges  along 
the  whofe  shore  of  the  gulf,  were  as  abundant  as 
i^ples  in  Chester  county,  and  laid  under  the 
trees  as  plentifhlly  for  the  nogs,  or  to  rot  That 
winter  a  serere  firost  destroyed  the  trees  to  tbe 
roots,  from  which  they  have  however  again  shot 
up,  and  in  some  places  again  promise  weU.  Tha 
Tme  and  the  ohve,  will  no  doubt,  be  sometime 
extensively  cultivated  in  Louisiana,  and  possibly 
the  tea-plant.  Rice  and  tobacco  are  raised,  but 
cotton  and  sucar  have  been  found  so  productive 
and  bring  such  pertain  returns,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  iSe  people  has  been  but  little  awakened 
to  trying  experiments.  Indieo  formerly  much 
cultivated,  is  now  very  much  abandoned,  not 
only  here,  but  in  other  States. 

Louisiana  produces  an  average  annual  crop 
of  more  than  100,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
5,000,000  gallons  of  molasses ;  no  cultivation  in 
America  yields  so  rich  a  harvest  as  the  sugar 
cane,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  diseases  either  of 
indigo  or  cotton.  One  of  the  great  desideratums 
on  a  sugar  plantation  is  to  have  a  good  boiler; 
the  boifing  being  the  only  nice  process,  the  slave 
who  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
iB  made  principal  boiler,  is  a  person  of  as  much 
consideration  among  his  fellows,  and  as  impor- 
tant in  his  own  eyes,  as  the  President,  and  veiy 
commonly  takes  the  same  liberty  of  putting  lus 
veto  on  such  bills  as  he  dont  like.  He  keeps  a 
good  riding  horse,  very  probabljr  sends  to  our 
great  Philadelphia  taylors  for  bis  clothes,  and 
except  in  the  boiling  season^is  as  lazy  and  igno- 
rant as  a  native  king  of  Africa. 

Louisiana  contains  more  slaves  in  proportion 
to  its  population  than  any  other  state  in  the  West ; 
more  than  one  half  being  in  bondage,  and  since 
mild  and  humane  treatment  has  been  substituted, 
they  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  the  subject  is  an 
interesting  one  to  know  what  will  be  iheultimaU 
result.  The  great  farms  sometimes  have  three 
or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  endosure,  in  which 
twenty  or  more  ploughs  may  be  seen  making 
their  straight  furrows  a  mile  m  length  with  sur* 
prising  regularity,  through  fields  as  level  as  a 
garden. 

The  prairie  land  of  Louisiana  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, beauty  and  fertiUty ;  those  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  tiie  first 
which  occur  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  tra- 
veller emerfrinff  from  the  forest  nnds  himself  in 
a  noble  ana  cheerftil  plain,  and  feels  the  cod 
and  salubrious  breezes  of  the  gulf;  and  before 
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him  s^jread  out  like  a  map  is  an  immense  tract  of 
beautifol  country,  containing  in  1820, 12,000  in- 
habitants all  subsisting  by  agriculture.  In  others, 
the  occupation  of  the  people  is  that  of  shepherds, 
who  number  their  ca^e  b^r  thousands.  These 
prairies  ha^e  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  slope 
to  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  and  generally  termi- 
nate in  wet  marshes,  occasionally  overflowed, 
and  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  cane,  in 
which  reside  multitudes  of  animals  whose  habits 
9Jad  customs  have  been  little  examined.  In  some 
parts  of  these  prairies,  there  are  mounds  or  isl- 
ands of  timber  lands,  which  lock  as  if  planted 
out  by  the  hand  of  roan  in  regular  order.  Be- 
yond the  Opelousas  prairie  littte  cotton  is  raised, 
the  people  subsisting  by  raisins  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  all  which  find  a  market  at  Ne^  Or- 
leans. Some  years  since  three  men  of  this  region, 
numbered  more  than  ISpOO  head  of  horned  cat- 
tle, and  2,000  horses  ana  mules.  It  is  the  Arca- 
dia of  the  country,  where  hospitality  and  good 
feelings  reign  predominant. 

New  Orleans  to  be  accurately  described  would 
fill  a  good  sized  newspaper—we  can  only  glance 
at  some  of  its  principal  teatures.  It  is  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  deep  and  sinuous 
bend,  105  miles  from  the  Balize  by  the  meanders 
of  the  river,  and  ninety  in  a  direct  line;  about 
1,000  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
1,200  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is 
about  intermediate  between  Mexico  and  Boston, 
ttiough  the  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz  is  made  in  a 
shorter  period.  The  unrivalled  advantages  this 
ciiy  possesses  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
are  universally  acknowledged.  Very  accessible 
from  the  sea,  and  yet  well  situated  for  defence, 
it  has  probaoly  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat 
navigation  above  it  as  any  other  city  on  the 
globe.  Viewed  from  the  harbor  the  panoramic 
view  is  extremel}^  beautifuL  A  crescent  of  many 
acres  covered  with  all  the  grotesque  variety  <>( 
faf  boats,  ii<^  water  crans  or  tiieuiost  dissimi- 
lar aesct/ptions  from  the  distant  points  above, 
lines  the  upper  part  of  the  shore.  Steam-boats 
arriving  and  rounding  to,  or  sweeping  away  to 
their  far  destination,  cast  their  long  stream  of 
waving  smoke  behind  them.  Ships,  brizs,  schoo- 
ners, and  sloops,  occupy  the  wharves,  showing  a 
forest  of  masts.  The  foreign  aspect  of  the  stuc- 
coed houses  in  the  city,  the  massy  buildings  of 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  the  bustle  on  every 
side,  the  JO— heave — ^yo,  all  taken  at  one  view 
in  the  bright  sun,  present  a  splendid  spectacle. 

The  city  was  formerly  built  of  wood,  but  is  now 
compactly  constructed  of  brick,  stuccoed  with 
yellow  or  white,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  French  or  Spanish  town,  rather  than  an  Ame- 
rican one.  The  Fauxbourg  St.  Mary^  however, 
differs  little  from  our  other  Atlantic  cities.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  90  feet  by 
120,  covered  with  nollow  tiles,  and  supported  by 
ten  columns.  It  is  an  imposing  fabric;  in  the 
niches  and  recesses  are  the  fibres  of  saints,  in 
appropriate  dvesses  after  the  fashion  of  Catholic 
countries.  The  walls  are  so  thick,  that  though 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  business,  the  silence 
within  is  truly  remarkable.  Stepping  from  the 
crowd  of  Levee  street,  and  its  ratUe  of  carnages, 
you  find  yourself  in  perfect  stillness.  The  £ad 
steep  beneath  your  feet;  you  are  in  the  midst  of 


life«  and  yet  there  reigns  here  a  peri>etual  tran- 
quilUty.  The  Presb^erian  church  is  of  brick, 
and  a  handsome  building;  an  Episcopal  ana 
Mariner's  Church,  and  a  new  catholic  place  of 
worship  are  the  remaining  conspicuous  religious 
edifices.  The  French  Theatre  externally  is  by 
no  means  handsome,  though  the  interior  is  orna- 
mental. The  American  Theatre  is  in  better 
taste.  The  prison  frowns  like  a  building  of  the 
inquisition  >upon  the  passer  by.  A  chanty  hos- 
pital, particularly  necessary  in  this  city  of 
stran£[ers,  has  probablv  sheltered  more  misera- 
ble objects  than  any  other  in  our  country. 

The  college  is  well  endowed,  but  not  yet  emi- 
nent for  its  learning.  A  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  receives  day  scholars  and  boarders  for  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  The  Female  €)rphan 
Asylum,  and  one  for  boys  endowed  by  the  bene- 
volent roydras,  and  several  other  respectable 
charities,  prove  that  the  better  feeUngs  of  our 
nature  are  not  neglected.  A  Library  for  the 
poorer  classes  has  recently  been  opened,  but 
very  little  attention  is  yet  given  to  literature. 
New  Orleans  being  a  place  to  ''  stop  in,"  and 
make  money,  to  be  sp^nt,  if  Ufe  is  spared,  in 
more  congenial  spots.  The  Northern  visiter  is 
at  first  shocked  to  see  so  little  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  the  theatres  are  open  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  many  stores  make  their  usual  dis- 
play, and  a  bull  fight  in  the  afternoon  was  till 
lately  a  common  pastime,  while  billiards,  and 
cards  were  played  as  usuaL  The  French  popu- 
lation, probably  yet  predominates  over  the  Ame- 
rican, and  one  half  of  the  residents  are  black  or 
coloured,  exhibiting  every  contrast  of  manners, 
complexion,  habits  and  disposition ;  the  French 
displaying  their  usual  fondness  for  gayety,  balls 
and  spectacles.  Much  gambling  is  allowed  by 
law  in  licensed  houses  paying  a  kirge  tax  to  the 
corporation.  There  are  often  five  or  six  thou- 
sand boatmen  here  from  the  upper  country,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uucoiumoa  to  see  fifty  vessels 
advertise  lor  European  ports  at  oaa  tune,  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March  no  place  in 
the  Union  exhibits  a  greater  amount  of  ousiness 
and  activity.  Twelve  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  estimated  as  the  amount  of  its  annual  do- 
mestic exports,  among  the  greatest  items  of 
which  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Notwithstanding  Sb  reputation  of  being  un- 
healthy, this  great  emponum  of  tlie  West  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  and  its  banldng  capitol  is 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  its  extended 
and  increasing  commerce.  Though  vessels  are 
departing  so  frequently  for  all  parts  of  the  worlds 
so  great  is  the  quantity  of  produce  constantly 
arriving,  that  the  market  is  sometimes  glutted 
with  particular  articles,  and  corn,  pork,  pota- 
toes and  fiour  are  sometimes  so  cheap,  as 
scarcely  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  them  down 
the  river.  The  census  of  1830  gives  this  city  a 
population  of  48,456  inhabitants,  which  has  most 
probably  by  this  time  extended  to  50,OO0l  In  the 
business  periods  ten  thousand  strangers  would 
be  a  fair  calculation  as  the  number  who  throng 
the  numerous  boarding  houses,  lodging  houses 
and  hotels.  The  moral  effect  of  k  visit,  to  the 
young  men  of  the  West  is  not  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous character.  Many  a  father  who  entrust- 
ed his  son  with  the  product  of  a  yQaio9  J?^)^^  to 
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Tend  in  New  Orleans,  has  seen  him  retain 
stripped  to  his  last  suit  by  the  sharpers  and  loose 
characters,  and  many  have  never  been  able  to 
reclaim  them  from  the  seductive  haunts  of  vice 
which  they  here  are  tempted  with.  But  there  is 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  g;ra< 
dually  undergoing  a  favourable  cnanjro,  and  it  is 
of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  vuley  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  this  city  should  be  enlightened, 
moral  and  religious.  On  the  whole,  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants  who  pretend  to  any  degree  of 
self  respect,  are  not  behind  those  of  any  city  in 
the  Umon. 

Donaldsonville,  90  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
has  a  number  of  respectable  houses,  and  is  now 
the  political  capital.  Baton  Rouge  is  fifty  miles 
higher  up,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  blu^  30  or 
40  feet  above  hiffh  water  mark.  The  United 
States  barracks  nere  are  very  handsome  and 
commodious.  St  Francisville  is  a  large  viUaffe, 
on  a  bluff  160  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Madi* 
sonviUe  is  a  small  town  near  lake  Ponchartrain; 
Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  70  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  is  central  to  the  rich  cotton  planting 
country  of  that  stream,  and  its  tributaries ;  it  has 
a  bank,  and  the  usual  variety  of  professions  of 
our  eastern  villages.  Vast  quantities  of  cotton 
are  exported  from  this  place.  Natchitoches  is 
80  miles  above,  and  the  last  town  of  any  size,  to- 
wards the  South  Western  frontier  of  the  Union. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  trade  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Mexican  States,  and  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  travellers.  It  is  at  the  h^d  of 
steam-ooat  navigation,  and  a  growing  place, 
which  will  probably  become  some  day  me  larg- 
est town  of  the  interior.  The  houses  construct^ 
an  hundred  years  ago,  preseot  a  fair  sample  of  a 
Spanish  town,  and  many  Spaniards  still  remain 
here. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  internal  im- 
provements, but  our  hmits  do  not  permit  our 
noticing  them  partioolany.  Th»  »oi»ntoy  b«iag 
level,  ttie  roads  are  ^nerally  good.  Ample  and 
munificent  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
the  advancement  of  common  school  education, 
and  social  libraries  are  introduced  into  many  of 
the  villag^.  The  Catholic  is  the  predominant 
reiigion,l>ut  there  is  probably  less  public  wor- 
ship  than  in  any  other  of  our  States.  There  is 
said  to  be  but  one  Presbyterian  church  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  in- 
creasing and  zeatous. 


H«AT  BY  Fire.— TTie  first  important  discovery  of 
mankind  seems  to  have  been  that  of  fire.  For  many 
ages  it  is  probable  fire  was  esteemed  a  dangerous 
enemy,  known  only  by  its  dreadfiil  devastations;  and 
that  many  lives  must  nave  been  lost,  and  maov  danger, 
ous  bums  and  wounds  must  have  aflicted  those  who 
first  dared  to  8ul]4ect  it  to  the  uses  of  life.  It  is  said 
that  the  tall  moiULevs  of  Borneo  and  Sumatmiie  down 
with  pleasure  round  any  accidoital  fire  in  the  woods; 
and  aio  arrived  to  that  degree  of  reason,  that  know- 
ledge  of  causation,  that  they  throst  into  the  remainkig 
fire  the  hidf-bumt  ends  of  the  branches  to  prevent  its 
going  out.  One  of  the  nobles  of  the  cultivated  people 
of  Otahcite,  when  Captain  Cook  treated  them  with  tea. 
catched  the  boilinff  water  in  Ins  hand  from  the  cock  or 
the  tea.ura  and  beHowed  with  pain,  not  concaving  Uiat  | 
water  could  become  hot  like  nre. 


Wiiun  Ar  the  Caritec. 
MY   BIRTHDAY. 

BT  Mas.  JAM!  I.  LOCKI. 

"  My  birthplace— oh,  my  birthplace, 

1  he  bouae  beneath  the  bilL** 
My  birthday— oh,  my  birthday. 

Thou  little  toy  of  time ; 
Tbou  comett  on  the  spring^a  soft  wind. 

In  lovely  Aprils  prime, 
Tby  chaplet,  deep  blue  violett, 

And  frafnmt  moontain  thyme. 

Thou  comest  with  the  k>veliest 

And  fairest  things  of  earth. 
With  springiaf  dowers  and  waterfalls. 

And  birds  in  gayest  mirth; 
And  there  is  many'Slighter  love, 

That  wakens  with  thy  birth. 

Ah.  fondly  I  remember. 

In  chUdhood'a  gladsome  way, 
How  long  I  looked  thy  coining  morn. 

And  watched  thee  glide  away ; 
And,  oh,  I  loved  thee  better  far. 

Than  sumoier's  mildest  day. 

And  tiill  I  hail  my  birthday, 

With  a  light  and  bounding  heart. 
And  sigh  and  weep  its  close  away. 

So  k)ih  with  it  to  part  ; 
And  with  the  aofi  imaginings. 

Its  tender  hours  impart 

It  brings  a  cluttered  feeling, 
As  ntunbering  up  my  years. 

And  tella  me  of  my  childhood  gone- 
Its  mirth,  ita  hope, its  fears; 

And  makes  me  dream  the  future  o*er. 
Till  joy  dissolvea  to  tears. 

My  birthday— oh,  my  birthday. 
The  tenderest  ties  are  thine— 

Thou  always  comest  the  same  to  me, 
like  Aaia't  Abled  vine ; 

The  only  thing  unchanging,  too. 
Of  all  that  erst  was  mine. 


HAPPIHB88* 


Original. 


And  what  is  happiness  ?  la  it  a  ray. 
Bright  as  the  son's,  that  gilds  (he  early  day. 
When  rising  in  his  light,  he  rides  on  high, 
Anudst  the  blushes  of  the  eastern  sky  ? 
What  is  it  like  f  Has  it  a  shapeor  form 
Pure  as  the  dew  that  rests  upon  the  mom  ? 
Or,  is  it  like  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
Fanned  by  the  ever  restless  zephyr's  wing ; 
And  like  them  too,  so  transient  uid  so  sweet. 
And  yet  so  delicate,  they  cannot  meet 
One  sinde  glance  flrom  summer's  vivid  eye. 
But  all  their  loveliness  must  Aide  and  die  ? 
So  happiness,  like  some  bless'd  vision,  playS, 
And  strews  her  roses  o'er  our  youthful  days. 
Yet  Ades  as  soon— and  oft  through  life  wc  find, 
'Tis  but  a  glowing  picture  of  the  mind. 

COROEUA. 
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The  ^Ijoined  picture  of  modern  Loodoo,  is 
from  ft  late  number  of  tiie  J^ornmg  Chrofdciey 
of  that  city,  and  will  be  perused  wi£  interest* — 

**  When  a  stranger  from  the  provinces  visits 
London  for  the  first  time,  be  finds  a  vast  deal  to 
astonish  him,  which  he  had  not  previously  calcu- 
lated upon.  Before  he  sees  it,  he  has  formed  his 
own  ideas  of  its  appearance,  character,  and  ex- 
tent; but  his  conceptions,  though  grano,  are  not 
accurate;  so  that,  when  he  actually  arrives 
within  its  precincts— when  he  is  driven  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Exchange  to  Charing-cross— 
he  is  generally  a  frood  desJ  amazed,  and,  in  no 
small  dc^^ree,  stupmed.  London  can  neither  be 
rigfatfy  descnbea  as  a  town,  nor  as  a  city :  it  is 
a.  nation ;  a  kingdom  in  itself.  Its  wealth  is  that 
of  half  of  the  world,  and  its  amount  of  population 
that  of  some  second  rate  countries.  Its  conven- 
tional system  of  society,  by  which  the  human 
being  is  rounded  down  like  a  pebble  in  a  rapid 
Hver,  and  its  peouliarilies  or  different  kinds, 
mark  it  as  qwte  an  anomaly;  something  to 
which  the  topographer  can  assign  noproper  title. 
London  was  origmally  »  town  on  its  own  ac- 
count It  is  now  composed  of  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster— the  latter  having  once 
been  a  seat  of  population  on  its  western  con- 
fines—besides a  number  of  villages,  formerly  at 
a  distance  from  it  in  diffiarent  directions,  but  now 
ingrossed  within  its  bounds,  and  only  Joiown  by 
the  streets  to  which  they  nave  communicatea 
their  appellations.  All  now  form  one  huge  town 
in  a  connected  mass,  and  are  lost  in  the  common 
name  of  London,  tiy  its  extensions  in  this  man- 
ner, London  now  measures  seven  and  a  half 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  bv  a  breadth 
of  tve  miles  from  north  to  south,  its  circum- 
ference, allowing  for  various  inequalities,  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty  miles,  while  the  area  of  ground  it 
(divers  is  considered  to  measure  no  less  than 
eighteen  miles  square. 

^  The  increase  of  London  has  been  particu- 
lariv  favoured  by  the  nature  of  its  site.  It  stands 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  on  around  risniff 
very  gently  towards  the  north ;  and  so  even  and 
regular  in  outline,  that  among  the  streets,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  ground  seems  perfectly  flat 
Ob  the  south  bank  of  the  river  the  ground  is 
quite  level ;  and  on  all  sides  the  country  appears 
very  little  diversified  with  hills,  or  anything  to 
intOTUpt  the  extension  of  the  buildings.  The 
Thames,  which  is  the  source  of  greatness  and 
wealth  to  the  metropc^is.  is  an  object  which 
generally  excites  a  great  oeal  of  interest  among 
strangers.  It  is  a  placid,  majestic  stream  ot 
pure  watw,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv, 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty^g^t 
miles  above  London,  and  entering  the  sea  on  the 
east  coast  about  six^  miles  below  it  It  comes 
flowing  between  low  and  fertile  banks,  out  of  a 
richly  ornamented  country  on  the  west,  and,  ar- 
riving at  the  outmost  houses  of  the  metropolis,  a 
thco't  way  above  Westminster  Abbey,  it  pursues 
a  winding  course  between  banks  thickly  clad 
withdweuing-houses.manufactorieSfand  wharfs, 
£nr  eight  or  nine  miles,  its  breadth  being  here 
from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  tides 
afect  it  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  above  the 


ci^;  but  the  salt  water  comet  no  farther  than 
thir^  miles  below  it  However,  such  is  the  vo- 
lume and  depth  of  water,  that  vessels  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  tons  reacn  the  city  on  its  eastern 
quarter.  Most  unfortunately,  the  beauty  of  this 
exceedingly  useful  and  fine  stream  is  much  hid 
from  the  spectator,  there  being  no  quays  or  pro- 
menades alooff  its  KMnks.  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Liffey^  at  Dublin.  Witn  the  exception  of  the 
summit  of  St  PauFs,  the  only  good  points  df 
sight  for  the  river  are  the  bridges,  whicn  cross  it 
at  convenient  distances,  and,  by  their  length, 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the 
channel.  During  fine  weather,  the  river  is  co- 
vered with  numerous  barges  or  boats  of  fanciful 
and  light  fabric,  suitable  for  quiok  rowing;  and 
bv  means  of  these  pleasant  conveyances,  the 
Thames  forms  one  or  the  chief  thoroughfares. 

^  Lcmdon  consists  of  an  apparently  mtermina- 
ble  series  of  streets,  composed  of  brick  houses, 
which  are  commonly  four  stories  in  height,  ana 
never  less  than  three.  The  London  houses  are 
not  by  any  means  elegant  in  their  appearance; 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  dingy  ancient 
aspect;  and  it  is  only  in  toe  western  part  of  the 
metropolis  that  they  assume  any  thing  like  a  su- 
perb outline.  Even  at  the  best,  i&y  have  a 
meanness  of  look  in  comparison  with  nouses  of 
polished  white  freestone,  which  is  hardly  sur- 
mounted by  all  the  effiMts  of  art  and  the  daub- 
ings  of  plaster  and  stucco.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  dwellings  are  smalL  They  are  mere 
slips  of  buildings,  containing,  in  most  instances, 
only  two  small  rooms  on  the  noor,ooe  behind  the 
other,  often  with  a  wide  dfxu'  of  communication 
between,  and  a  wooden  stair^  with  balustrades, 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  house.  It  is  only  in 
the  more  fashionable  districts  of  the  town  that 
the  houses  have  sunk  areas  with  railings;  in  all 
the  business  parts  they  stand  close  upon  the 
pavements,  so  that  trade  may  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  facility  and  convenience. 

^*  The  lightness  of  the  fabric  of  the  London 
houses  aferds  an  opportunity  for  opening  un  the 
ground  stories  as  shops  and  warehouses.  Wnere 
retail  businesses  are  carried  on,  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  of  the  edifice  in  frxmt  is  door 
and  window,  adapted  to  show  goods  to  the  best 
advantage  to  tilie  passengers.  Die  London  shops 
seem  to  throw  themselves  into  the  wide  expan- 
sive windows,  and  these,  of  all  diversities  of^sixe 
and  decoration,  transfix  the  provincial  with  their 
charms.  The  exhibition  of  goods  in  the  London 
shop-windows  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  place.  Every  thing  which  the  appetite  can 
suggest,  or  the  fancy  iipagine,  would  appear 
there  to  be  congregated.  In  every  other  city 
there  is  an  evident  moMreness  in  the  quanti^ 
and  assortments.  But  here  thero  is  the  most  re- 
markable abundance,  and  that  not  in  isolated 
spots,  bat  akmg  the  sides  of  thoroughfares,  miles 
in  length.  In  whatever  way  you  turn  yanr  eyes, 
this  extraordinary  amount  of  mercantile  wealth 
U  strikingly  observable ;  if  you  even  penetrate 
into  an  alley,  or  what  you  think  an  obscure 
court,  there  you  see  it  m  full  feroe,  and  on  a 
greater  scale  than  in  any  [>rovincial  town  what- 
soever. It  is  equally  obvious  to  the  stranger^ 
that  thero  is  hero  a  dreadful  stru^^gle  for  bnsi- 
ness»  Every  species  of  lure  is  tried  to  induce 
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iniTchaBes,  and  modesty  18  quite  lofit  skfat  of.  A 
tradesman  will  carer  tbe  wm^  front  orbis  house 
with  a  sign,  whose  gaudv  and  hiue  characters 
might  be  read,  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  at  a 
mite's  distance.  He  will  cover  the  town  with 
a  shower  of  coloured  bills,  descriptiTe  of  the 
extraordinary  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
his  wares,  each  measuring  half  a  dozen  feet 
square,  and  to  make  them  more  conspicuous, 
will  plaster  them  on  the  very  chimney-tops,  or, 
what  appears  a  very  favourite  situation,  the 
summit  of  the  gable  of  a  boose  destroyed  by  fire, 
or  any  other  calamit^r  calculated  to  attract  a 
mob.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  London  tradesmen.  Their  in^^e- 
nuity  is  racked  to  devise  schemes  for  attractmg 
attention,  and  their  politeness  and  sauvity  m 
manner  exceeds  almost  what  could  be  imaged. 
Tet  it  is  all  surface  work.  Their  civility  is  only 
a  tiiin  veneering  on  the  natural  character ;  after 
pocketing  your  money,  they  perhaps  care  not 
though  you  were  carried  in  an  hour  nence  to  the 
gallows.  But  why  should  we  expect  any  thing 
else  ?  It  would  be  too  much  for  human  nature 
The  struggle  which  takes  place  for  subsistence 
in  London  is  particularly  observable  in  the  mi- 
nute classification  of  trades,  and  in  the  inventive 
AM3ulty  and  activity  in  individuals  in  the  lower 
ranks.  Money  is  put  in  circulation  through  the 
meanest  channels.  Nothing  is  to  be  had  for 
noting.  Tou  can  hardly  asl  a  question  without 
paying  for  an  answer.  The  paltriest  service 
wiuch  can  be  rendered  is  a  subject  of  exaction, 
llie  shutting  of  a  coach-door  will  cost  you  two 
pence;  some  need^  wretch  alwavs  rising  up,  as 
if  by  magic,  out  or  the  street,  to  do  yon  this  land 
ram.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  excess  of  re- 
finement in  the  division  of  labour,  is  found  in  the 
men  who  swe^  the  crosnng  places  from  the  end 
of  one  street  to  another.  Inese  crossings  are  a 
sort  of  hereditary  properly  to  certain  indivi- 
duals. A  man,  having  a  good  deal  the  air  of  a 
mendicant,  stands  wiln  his  broom,  and  keeps  the 
passage  clear,  for  exercising  which  public  duty, 
the  hat  is  touched,  and  a  nint  as  to  payment 
muttered,  which,  in  many  cases,  meets  with  at- 
tention, far  there  are  a  number  of  good  souk 
who  never  miss  paying  Jack  for  his  trouble. — 
We  happen  to  know  a  gentleman  who  never 
passes  one  of  these  street-sweepers  without  lay- 
mg  a  contribution  into  the  extended  and  capa- 
cious hat 

*'  The  constant  thoroughfare  on  the  pavements 
of  the  city  always  forms  a  subject  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  to  the  stranger.  IVhen  the  town  is  at 
the  i\illest  in  winter  and  spring,  the  pavement  is 
chdced  with  passengers,  all  floating  rapidly  on 


in  atn^ms  in  different  directions,  yet  avoidmg 
any  approach  to  csonfnsion,  and  in  general  each 
roundine  any  difficult  obstroctioQ  in  the  way, 
with  a  £licacy  and  tact  no  where  else  to  be  met 
with.  Many  of  the  strangers  who  arrive  in 
London  from  the  country  are  possessed  with 
dreadful  notions  of  the  dancers  to  oe  encountered 
in  all  directions  when  walEing  along  the  streets. 
In  their  youth  they  have  carcSnlly  perused  a  tat- 
tered copy  of  ^  Barrington's  New  London  Spy," 
a  work  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  homn^ 
them  with  accounts  of  ring-droj^ers,  cut-purses, 
ibot  pads^  and  others,  who  sub&t  on  way-laying 


simple  passengers.  Before  ttiey  leave  bomfif 
they  sew  up  tteir  money  in  the  linings  of  their 
clothes,  and  resolve  never  to  show  more  ^an 
six-pence  at  a  time— in  public  They  also  de- 
termine to  have  all  their  eyes  about  them  where- 
soever they  go,  and  make  up  their  minds  never 
to  appear  astonished  at  any  thing,  lest  they  be 
singled  out  for  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder^ — 
Catch  them,  if  you  can,  going  any  way  but  in 
the  main  lines  of  the  street;  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  street  are  their  regular  beat,  and  they 
would  as  soon  think  of  crossing  the  deck  of  a 
line  of  battle  ship  in  the  time  or  action,' as  ven- 
ture through  any  of  the  narrow  streets  or  short 
cuts^  No,  no ;  they  know  better  than  to  do  6)at. 
Strangers  make  a  serious  miscalculation  when 
they  imagine  that  they  are  to  be  annoyed  or 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  London.  These 
streets  are  now  as  well  regulated  as  those  of  any 
town  in  the  empire^  if  not  better,  and  no  one  is 
liable  to  interruption  or  spoliation  unless  he 
court  the  haunts  of  vice,  or  remain  out  at  impro- 
per hours.  You  may  at  all  times  of  the  day 
walk  along  without  sufierinff  the  slightest  mcdes* 
tation.  Nobody  will  know  mat  you  are  tbere^ — 
In  the  midst  of  dense  moving  crowds,  you  areas 
much  a  solitary  as  in  a  desert  You  are  but  an  * 
atom  in  a  heap ;  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore. 
It  is  this  perfect  seclusion  that  forms  one  of  ^e 
chief  charms  of  a  metropolitan  life.  You  depart 
fiiom  a  retired  part  of  the  conntry  where  yon 
cannot  stir  out  unobserved,  and,  pluncing  into 
this  overgrown  mass  of  humanitv,  you  ttiere  live 
and  die  unobserved  and  uncared  for. 

FortbeGaskec 
N lOHT—A  Fraffment. 

Dark  tbiougfa  the  tky  with  shadowy  winfi 
Mysteriooa  oigbt  her  curtain  flinsi. 
And  pours  her  abadea  of  sombre  hue, 
0*er  eartb*8  green  bosom  gemmed  with  dew. 
Row  rrovea  asd  vales  in  ailenoe  aleep, 
And  faintly  fleann  each  dewy  steep; 
Till  bright  in  heaven,  enthronM  on  high, 
Mild  Qynthia  through  the  clear  bfaie  aky 
Her  rajra  of  silver  lustre  shows, 
And  o*er  the  sylvan  landscape  glows ; 
IVhile  Philomel,  in  softest  strains, 
Still  to  the  ear  of  night  complains. 
And  swells  her  wildly  waibled  song, 
Whose  dying  Ms  the  gales  prolong. 

Deep  whispering  through  the  forest  shade, 

(A  wild  retreat,  for  melandioly  uMide), 

The  breese  of  night,  in  solemn  soond 

Of  mystic  munnurs,  ai^  anmnd. 

The  scene  bow  sweet !  how  mild !  how  bright ! 

Soft  sleeping  !n  the  tender  Hgfat, 

By  Cvntliia*s  beams  of  silver  died 

Upon  the  mountain*8  lofty  head ; 

While  bright  the  trembluig  radiance  plays 

Upon  the  stream  that  trickling  lays. 

And  shiftily  still,  reflects  the  rays.  E. 

Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  enmiinence, 
not  by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  him- 
self, and  eiyoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiori- 
ty, whether  imaginary  or  real^  without  inter- 
rupting others  in  the  same  felicity. 
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WrkmlbrtbeCoket 

**  Tbe  perftcrion  of  lo?e  ii  oomtaiicy.*' 

George  Williams  wes  the  only  aoo  of  a  weaK 
thy  citizen,  who  reaided  in  one  of  oar  southern 
toums,  no  matter  which.  His  grandfather  an 
Englishman,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  this 
country,  the  whole  of  which  his  father  inherited, 
and  with  it  too,  that  haughty  spirit,  so  predomi- 
nant in  John  6uU  and  the  most  of  his  descen- 
daBts.  George,  however,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  heir  to  all  his  mother*s  rirtues,  and  but 
met  so  much  of  his  Other's  foibles,  as  enabled 
mm  to  glide  through  the  world  with  dignity  and 
honor  to  himself,  without,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
holdUng  contemptuously  tnepretensions  of  others. 
Tims  he  became  one  of  the  most  belored  and 
popular  among  his  fellow  citizens,  while  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  buckram  pride  of  his  ancestors,  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  aught  in  the  form  of  good  feeling  or 
friendship. 

Earlv  m  life,  George  formed  an  attachment 
for  a  lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  a  summer  excursion  for  pleasure. 

Esther,  for  that  was  her  name,  was  beautiful 
beyond  description;  the  graces  of  her  person 
being  surpassed  by  none  but  those  of  her  mind. 
She  was  accompanied,  when  George  first  beheld 
her,  by  her  stepfather,  Mr.  BCorgan,  who,  after 
tiie  dcAth  of  her  mother,  had  reared  her  as  ten- 
derly as  the  fondest  parents  could  ha^e  done. 
Besides  a  considerable  fortune  of  her  own,  she 
was  also  the  presumptive  heiress  of  Mr.  M.'s 
large  estate ;  be  having  no  children. 

Their  **  home*' was  on  the  banks  of  the  Roan- 
oke, in  a  somewhat  retired  part  of  the  country. 
Witt  a  view  of  obtaining  for  Esther,  some 
knowledge  of  the  fashionable  world,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan spent  most  of  his  summers  in  travelling,' 
9arato|(a,  Ballston,  and  the  Highlands,  were  all 
▼isitedm  their  turn;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
trips,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Esther  formed 
many  ac<|uaintances,anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
•elves  with  an  heiress  so  lovely. 

Of  this  class,  George  WiUiams  was  perhaps 
the  most  devoted;  be  that  as  it  may, he  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  favored.  Attracted  by  h^  beau- 
ty, on  their  first  meeting  at  Saratoga,  Georse 
had  sought  her  acauaintance  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  sm  idle  cariosity,  and  the  whilmg 
away  a  few  idle  moments.  But  worth  and  beau- 
tjr,  such  as  Esther's,  served  for  other  purposes 
mn  these.  Her  d^te  cooFersation  and  the 
dignified  reserve  or  her  manner,  poBsesse4  a 
clmrm  that  (George  had  never  befere  experi- 
enced^ and  which  he  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  wish  to  resist  By  means  within  the  ken 
«f  those  alone  who  love,  he  ooatrired  through 
the  summer  to  accompany  them  fhxn  place  to 
nbce,  until  on  the  approachef  tiie  fall,  ne  found 
nimBdf  seated  beside  the  beautiftil  waters  of  the 
Roanoke,  the  declared  lover  of  Esther,  and  his 
Addresses  sanctkned  Vy  Mr.  Alergan. 

Immediately  aller  gaining  an  asenrance  of 

her  regard,  Georpe  addressed  his  father  in  a 
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oommmiioatioii,  was  to  request  hii  son's  imme- 
diate return  home  on  busineu  of  importance. 

On  the  erening  previous  to  his  mtended  de- 
parture, George,  with  a  volume  of  "  IvanhoeT' 
in  his  hand,  was  conversing  with  Esther,  on  the 
beauty  of  that  pasMge,  in  which  a  description  is 
given  of  the  interview  between  Du  Bob  Gilbeft 
and  Rebecca,  in  prison.  ^*  Indeed,"  said  he. 
^  I  have  ever  thought  the  Jews  a  slandered 
race ;  and  Christians  are  apt  to  forget,  that  in 
the  rigor  of  persecution,  they  forfeit  themsehree 
all  claim  to  tiiat  title,  the  lack  of  which  is  all 
that  they  can  charge  to  the  unofiending  Israel- 
ite." 

»♦  Yes,"  replied  Esther,  •*  my  nation  are  truly 
an  unfortunate  people ;  but  in  this  happy  country^ 
where  all  religions  are  tolerated,!  rejoice  that 
many  of  them  ha^e  been  thought  worthy  to  oc- 
cupy offices  of  both  honor  and  prdfit " 

George  was  amajsed !  but  doubting  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  he  immediately  replied, 
^  True,  but  why  honor  them  with  the  term  your 
naiionf  yoif,certainly,donotbdongtothem." 

For  a  moment  Esther's  countenance  assumed 
the  lily's  hue,  but  it  was  as  ouickly  supplanted 
by  the  bhish  of  the  rose ;  and  in  a  roice  which 
she  intended  should  be  firm,  but  whose  toneK 
were  rendered  faint  by  emotion,  she  murmured, 
^  Mr.  Williams,  ha^e  you  yet  to  learn  that  1 
am  a  Jewess?  If  so,  better  perhaps  that  we  had 
never  met!" 

Had  George  been  more  of  a  Christain  him- 
self, or  less  in  love,  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the 
fact,  that  this  decb^iition  might  have  wrou£ht 
some  change  in  his  riews ;  but  certain  it  im^  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  he  did  not  betray 
any  extraordinary  emotion.  But  gently  leading 
Esther  to  the  seat  which  she  had  <piitted,  he  im- 
plored her  never  again  to  use  the  cruel  expres- 
sion with  which  she  cobcluded;  but  to  explaia 
the  mystery  involved  in  her  words. 

Somewhat  reassured,  she  continued— *^  Mf 
parents  were  both  Jews,  but  after  the  death  of 
my  father,  my  mother  became  a  comrert  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  after  which,  she  mar^ 
ried  my  present  guardian  and  protector.  I,  of 
oonne.  shall  ever  be  considered  a  Jewess — un- 
less indeed  I  publicly  recant  the  foith  in  which 
I  was  bom.  This  I  shall  never  de.  But,"~and 
here,  conscious  of  the  integrity  which  prompted 
the  declaration,  Esther's  voice  had  reffained  aU 
its  usual  fulness  and  melody — ^*  if  this  discovery 
has  made  the  least  alteration  in  your  sentimenti, 
I  freefy  absolve  you  from  all  engagements  what- 
ever." 

George  gased  in  admiration,  while  she  spoke. 
He  had  never  beheld  her  so  interesting;  noC- 
wtthstanding  the  calmness  ef  her  manner,  hn* 
almost  tearfol  eye.  and  the  eanest  expressioaeif 
her  countenance,  betrayed  too  well  the  strag^ 
wilbin.  ''And  can  I,"  thou|^  be,'' sacrifice  s« 
much  loveliness  to  a  mere  illiberal  prejudice? 
Never !"  Then  turning  to  her, «"  Esther  "  said 
he,  solemnly,*' do  you  doubt  my  afiectionr  But- 
no;  I  see  in  your  speaking  eye,  that  you  do  not 
Here,  then,  let  me  renew  my  vowstneJbctioBv 
and  nought  shall  ever  create  in  me  a  waverings 
sentiment  To-morrow  I  leare  you ;  then,  dear- 
est g^ri.  before  we  part,  oh  sayonoe  more,  thai 
yen  will  be  mine." 
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Ettber  blnahed  deeply,  bntiier  fedings  would 
not  permit  her  to  deny  biin  this  assurance;  and 
the  remained  the  betrothed  of  George  Williams. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  George's  let- 
ter, conveying  the  intelliffence  of  his  affection 
for  £sther,  Mr.  Williams  bad  written  to  a  friend 
in  Virginia,  for  information  respectinff  her;  and 
on  ascertaining  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  be  refnsed 
to  hearken  to  any  other  consideration — for  this, 
in  his  estimation,  orerbalanced  all  others :  and 
on  his  return  home,  Greorge  soon  ascertained 
that  the  important  business  upon  which  bis  fa- 
ther required  his  presence,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  proposed  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  lady  of  large  fortune  in  his  native  place. 
To  this  be  bad  but  one  reply  to  make->that  the 
state  of  bis  heart  and  the  nature  of  his  engage- 
ments both  forbade  hb  entering  into  the  scheme. 

Exasperated  by  the  firmness  of  this  reply,  and 
provoked  beyond  endurance  atOeorffe's  tuiving 
presumed  to  form  an  engagement  of  wis  nature, 
without  first  consulting  bis  wishes,  his  father  ad- 
dressed him  sternly, "Look  you,  George  Wil- 
liams, if  you  are  resolved  to  marry  this  girl  in 
the  face  of  my  eternal  displeasure  then  do  so. 
But  mark  my  words,  sir,  no  cent  of  mine  shall 
ever  enrich  the  descendant  of  a  cursed  JeWy 
whose  very  God  is  gold.  No:  in  the  the  day— 
yea,  in  the  very  hour — that  you  marry  a  Jewess, 
every  inch  of  my  possessions  shall  be  brought  to 
the  hammer,  and  with  their  proceeds  I  shall 
seek,  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  the  home  of 
which  your  disobedience  has  deprived  me  in 
this.  I  would  sooner  ck)se  your  eyes  in  death, 
and  die  myself,  with  the  knowled^  that  I  was 
the  last  t>f  my  name  and  race,  than  witness  their 
eternal  and  irretrievable  disgrace,  in  your  alli- 
ance with  the  ofispring  of  a  wretched  and  despi- 
cable Jew.** 

it  was  well  for  George  tbat  be  possessed  a  se- 
renity of  temper,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles; 
and  that  in  extraordinary  c»ses  such  as  this,  the 
sacred  name  of  father  was  a  charm  asainst 
wrath.  His  feelings  were  touched :  but  sBU  he 
felt  himself  grossly  insulted,  and  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  his  outraged  afection  for  Esther,  that 
be  mildly  bu^  firmly  replied— that  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  mi^t,  he  was  resolved  to 
marry  her;  that  as  to  his  father's  leaving  the 
country,  be  thoi^t,  upon  reflection,  he  would 
find  the  United  States  large  enough  to  contain 
them  both,  without  iscoBvenience  to  either: 
and  in  regard  ta  money,  the  lady  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  marry  possessed  suflkient  for  both. 

''Gracious  heavens!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  and  raising  his  hands  in  unaffected  amaze- 
ment, he  exchumed,  as  in  soliloquy — ^'  the  boy 
is  mad;  absohitely  lost  his  reason !  A  Jew  have 
money  sufficient!  Crood  Lord,  was  any  thing  so 
absura  ever  uttered  before."  Then  turning  to 
hk  son,  be  repeated—^  A  Jew  have  money  suffi- 
cient !  I  tell  you,  child,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Their  insatiate  avarice  can  never  be  satisfied. 
No :  if  they  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world,  they  would,  like  Alexander,  sigh  for 
more.  But  you  do  not  believe  my  words;  then 
try  them— put  them  to  them  to  the  test,  and  see 
if  they  do  not  prove  true.  Try  ev«i  this,  your 
peragoD  of  excellenoe,  and  behold  how  soon  her 
Jewisb  priooiple  will  betray  ituM^  Write  to 


her — tell  her  that  vou  are  a  pennyless  dog;^  and 
then  see  how  quicKly  her  boasted  magoaminity 
shall  evaporate."  This  idea  was  too  much  kit 
George,  and  hastily  turning  on  his  heel  be  left 
the  room. 

He  immediatelv  acquainted  Esther,  as  mildly 
as  possible,  with  bis  father's  determined  hostility 
to  their  union:  but  be  ventured  to  express  a 
hope,  tbat  a  little  delay  in  the  accomplishmeot 
of  their  wishes,  might  perhaps  have  a  favorable 
effect.  He  concluded,  however,  by  declarin|^ 
tbat  his  own  resolution  was  irrevocably  fixed. 

Ester*s  reoly  soon  arrived ;  George  opened  it 
eagerly,  ana  read  as  follows :— *•  George  Wil- 
liams, farewell  for  ever !  That  I  love  youdevot* 
ediy,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  we  must  never  many. 
I  see,  like  the  rest  of  my  unhappy  race,  I  am 
doomed  to  misfortune.  Then  be  it  so ;  but  never 
shall  my  last  moments  be  embittered  by  the 
thought  of  having  provoked,  on  your  unoflendinf 
head,  a  father's  curse !  May  the  God  of  Jew  ana 
Gentile  preserve  you  from  such  a  calamity. 
Again  I  say— farewell  for  ever!" 

George  was  silent  with  emotion.  He  could 
not,  for  all  the  wealth  his  father  owned,  have 
given  him  any  knowledge  of  this  epistle,  for  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  construction  that 
would  be  placed  upon  its  contents.  To  his  un- 
prejudiced mind,  however,  her  majgnanimlty  of 
sou,  which  scorned  to  purchase  happiness  at 
the  price  of  his  father's  misery,  together  with 
tbat  abhorrence  of  the  parental  curse,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jewish  nation,  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  as  the  redeeming  motives  by 
which  she  was  actuated.  Indeed  it  is  to  this  trait 
in  the  character  of  that  people,  that  we  may  in 
a  great  measure  attribute  the  seloom  occurrenoe 
of^apostacy  among  them.  For  a  denial  of  tluit 
faith,  in  which  their  fathers  were  content  to 
rely  for  salvation,  conveys  to  tbdr  excessive 
filial  reverence  an  idea  so  sacreligeous,  that  it 
is  contemplated  with  a  horror  little  short  of  that 
with  wfaicn  the  Christian  revdts  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  actual  crime. 

But  lest  the  reader,  influenced  in  some  degree 
by  Mr.  William's  opinion,  should  scan  EstGer's 
epistle  With  an  eye  less  generous  than  that  ef 
her  lover,  we  proceed  to  inform  him— that  Mr. 
Williams  had  written  to  his  friend  in  Virginia^ 
in  terms  so  offensive  towards  her,  that  be,  being 
also  the  friend  of  Mr.  Morgan,  took  the  liberty 
of  declaring,  that  he  valued  Esther's  worth  too 
highly  to  permit  her  entrance  into  the  family  of 
any  man  so  insensible  to  her  merits,  without 
making  an  effort  to  prevent  Jt:  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan  immediately  acquaAed  Esther  witfi 
this  conversation,  uoon  which,  with  a  spirit 
equal  to  that  of^  Mr.  Williams  himself,  she 
penned  the  reply  to  Greoi^,  which  we  have  just 
read. 

After  this  event,  Mr.  Morgan  fearing  tfiat 
Esther's  spirits  might  become  a  prey  Co  melan- 
choly, and  concluding  that  change  of  scene 
would  be  serviceable,  sold  all  his  possessions  in 
Virginia,  and  removed  to  Philadebhiia ;  soon  aX- 
ter  which  be  fell  a  victim  to  a  bflious  attack. 

In  the  meantime  George  signified  to  his  fatiier 
that  he  had  resigned  all  nopes  ef  marrying  Es- 
ther, but  begged  to  be  excused,  for  the  present. 
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readily  agreed,  and  in  about  two  yean  after  ex- 
pired, blessing  Geor^  with  his  last  breath,  and 
leaying  him  heir  to  his  immense  possessions. 

The  tone  of  Esther's  epistle  bad  been  too  de- 
oisiye  for  George  to  make  anv  farther  appeal, 
dminff  his  father's  life :  yet  he  had  never  provea 
false  tor  a  moment.  He  had  not  heard  from  her 
since  that  time,  and  did  not  eren  know  that  she 
was  living :  but  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  father's 
affairs,  inspired  bv  hope,  he  set  out  once  more 
for  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke— the  scene  of  all 
the  earthly  happiness  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  On 
arriving  there,  what  was  his  dismay  at  learning 
that  Esther  was  gone,  Mr.  Morgan  no  more,  and 
his  informant  even  added,  that  he  had  heard 
Esther  was  married,  '*  how  true  it  was,  he  could 
nottelL" 

With  dromiing  spirits,  and  an  almost  despair- 
ing heart,  Georee  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
determined  to  behold  Esther  as  a  wife,  and  con- 
vince himself  that  she  was  beyond  his  reach; 
and  then,  perhaps,  he  might  feel  more  at  ease. 
After  attending  all  places  of  resort,  where  he 
thooffht  it  protable  they  might  meet,  in  vain, 
and  having  ncyslue  by  which  to  discover  her  re- 
sidence, he  was  about  to  dei>art  without  having 
obtained  his  object;  when  loitering  [>ast  a  large 
£ancy  store,  one  afternoon,  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  beautiful  child,  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse :  and  on  looking  in,  he  beheld  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  in  the  act  of  making  some  pur- 
chases; just  at  that  moment,  the  latter  turned 
her  head— gracious  heavens !  it  was  Esther! — 
Esther,  in  ail  ner  loveliness— for,  to  his  enrap- 
tured eyes,  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  His  most  grievous  suspicions  were  now 
confirmed,  she  was  married ;  the  child  be  had 
carressed  was  hers;  and  oh!  cursed  ^thought, 
there  stood  his  happy  rival.  George  sickened 
at  the  sight !  Here,  then,  was  the  ftmeral  pile  of 
his  long  cherished  hopes!  The  only  charm 
which  Imd  given  zest  to  existence,  was  in  a  mo~ 
ment  snatcned  from  his!  And  ail  the  tender 
associations,  which  thoughts  of  Esther  never 
iiailed  to  inspire,  fled  before  the  sad  reality. 
Deeply  wounaed  in  spirit,  he  sought  refuge  from 
their  view,  in  an  adjoining  building.  From 
thence  he  beheld  flsther  handed  into  an  elegant 
carriage,  at  the  door,  the  gentleman  seating 
himself  beside  her.  And  to  place  the  truth  be- 
yond all  controversy,  making  some  pretence  to 
enter  the  store  they  had  just  left,  he  inquired, 
(assuming  an  air  of  indifference^  who  that  gen- 
tleman and  lady  were,  and  was  immediately  in- 
formed that  they  were — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desorbry. 

George  returned  to  his  lodgings,  with  feehngs 
similar  to  those  of  the  mariner,  who,  dashed  on 
some  barren  strand,  beholds  rrom  thence  the 
shipwreck  of  all  his  earthly  possessions;  and 
tossing  himself  upon  his  couch,  he  spent  the 
Dight  m  bitter  and  unavailing  regret,  alternately 
accusing  himself  and  Esther,  tUl  morning's 
dawwn,  when  nature,  exhausted,  sunk  to  re- 
pose. It  was  late  when  he  awoke,  and  the  first 
idea  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  wish  to  see  Esther.  "  I  will  behold 
her  for  the  last  time,"  said  he,  as  he  walked 
towards  the  street  in  which  he  had  seen  her 
alight  from  the  carriage,  the  evening  before. 
Mr.  Desorlnry  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 


house.  Surely,  thoiu;ht  he,  fortune  favors  my 
desi£:n ;  and  lest  his  feelings  should  shrink  from 
the  task,  he  hastily  raisS  the  knocker,  and 
was  ushered  by  the  servant  who  answered  his 
call,  into  a  splendid  drawing  room.  He  inquir- 
ed, **  Is  IVIrs.  Desorbry  at  home  ?"  The  servant 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  left  him  to  his 
meditations.  George  trembled  with  emotion; 
his  heart  throbbed  audibly.  Presently  he  heard 
a  quick,  light  step,  descending  the  stairs— in  a 
moment  it  was  at  the  landing.  Hastilv  rising 
from  his  seat,  which  the  tumult  of  his  reelings 
would  not  allow  him  to  retain,  George  advanceid 
to  the  door— it  opened,  and  an  elegant  female 
stood  before  him— but  it  was  not  Esther.  Sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
stranffer,  he  stammered  forth  something  like  an 
appoiogy  for  a  mistake— what  kind  he  did  not 
rigntlylknow  himself.  "  He  had  asked,"  he  said, 
"for  Mrs.  Desorbry." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she, "  I  am  that  lady.'* 

Bewildered  with  joy,  and  almost  frantic  with 
the  sudden  revival  of  hope  which  these  words 
had  inspired,  and  entirely  heedless  what  impres- 
sion the  singularity  of  his  manners  might  make, 
he  exclaimed — "  And  was  not  the  lady  whom  i 
saw  yesterday  with  Mr.  Desorbry,  his  wife?" 

"  No^  sir,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile— for  she 
immediately  discovered  that  t)iere  was  son?e- 
thing  more  in  all  this  than  met  her  eye — ^*  t'lat 
lady  was  my  cousin."  Then  touching  a  bell, 
requested  the  servant  who  made  his  appear- 
ance, to  solicit  her  cousin  Esther's  attendance, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  George's  evident  confusion, 
entered. 

Think  not,  gentle  reader,  that  we  are  about 
to  inundate  .you  with  sirhs,  tears,  volatile  salts 
and  essences.  No :  for  I  assure  you,  Esther  did 
not  faint ;  that  she  was  deeply  agitated,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  deny — for  her  lovely  dark  eyes 
were  sufliised  with  a  soft  dewy  moisture,  not  un- 
like to  tears,  and  her  beautiful  countenance 
mantled  with  blushes.  George  led  her  to  a  seat 
— Mrs.  Desorbry  vanished — and  they  were  alone. 

There  is  in  the  perfection  of  music,  a  melody, 
of  i^ainting  a  softness,  and  of  eloquence  a  charm, 
which  laugh  at  description.  So,  too,  among  tiie 
emotions  df  the  heart,  are  some  loo  exquisite  to 
define,  and  of  which  imagination  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  imparting  any  idea.  We  shall,  therefore, 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  conceive  the  mutual 
happiness  of  George  and  Esther  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

They  were  married  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night; and  Esther  affords  a  convincing  proof 
that  virtue-^like  its  opposite,  vice— is  confined 
to  no  particular  sect ;  and  that  she  is  as  often 
found  to  exist  in  her  loveliest  guise  among  the 
exiled  Jews,  as  in  any  other  of  the  human  race. 

Ckimdm,  S.  C.  F.  N. 

Memory.— Men  often  complain  of  short  me- 
mories—yet how  seldom  do  they  for£[et  the  slight- 
est circumstance  or  the  sUghtest  injury? 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good 
and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if 
our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  u  they  were  not  cherished  by  our 
virtue8.--&aifci3^eoi^  ed 
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A  placid  fbraet  f  lade  I  tread, 

Bbneatb  thia  blue  aatmnnal  aky, 
Where  darinf  courage  nobly  bled. 

Scorning  to  yield,  yet  doomed  to  die ! 
Ahhoogh  on  hiatory^i  scroll  of  ftme 

The  memory  of  thia  fighi  ia  not, 
Although  no  laureird  warhor'a  name 

Eimbahna  thia  sylvan  spot. 
Yet  here  were  deeds  performed,  aa  bright 
As  cTer  blazM  in  glory'a  light 

Remote  and  lovely  ia  the  scene, 
With  scattered  tree  and  thicket  green ; 
Bounding  like  thought,  yon  timid  deer 

Speeds  ftom  the  foreat^  skirt  of  giooni, 
And  in  the  streamlet's  mirror  clear 

The  red  bud  lavea  hia  crimson  plume ; 
The  insect  carola  in  the  graaa— 
The  bee  daiu  by  me^aa  I  peaa. 

But  what,  beneath  that  laurel  bower. 

Is  glistening  m  the  sun  f 
A  relic  of  some  bloody  hour— 

It  is  a  akeleton ! 
The  green  fern  wavea  around  it  now. 
The  wild  flower  wreathes  ita  bony  brow. 
It  liea  upon  ita  graaay  bier. 
To  sho.v  what  once  waa  acted  here. 

Long  had  the  fields,  with  slaughter  red. 

The  village  strewn  mid  blood  and  flame, 
I¥oclaim*d  upon  ita  path  of  dread, 

Where  Indian  vengeance  came. 
Oft  in  the  midnight^  silence  deep 
Did  the  shrill  warwhoop  startle  sleep. 
Until  the  boldest  quailM  to  mark. 
WrappM  round  the  woods,  iu  mantle  dark. 

At  length  arose  a  gallant  band, 
Bumhtg  with  courage  atrong  and  high, 

Determin*d  for  their  forest  land 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 

On  the  traird  tootatepa  of  the  foe 

They  trod  with  hope'a  exulting  glow ; 

Sabre  bared  and  bayonet  bright, 

Flaah'd  in  dazzling  linea  of  light; 
And  the  shout  and  the  laughter  of  light  hearted  glee, 
Ohi  the  BoA  summer  air  echo*d  loudly  and  free ! 

Hark!  ia  that  a  panther's  yell, 

Fealiog  from  yon  tangled  dell  ? 

Again— and  bursting  wiUland  keen, 

Warwhoop  on  warwhoop  woke  the  scene. 

Clouds  of  dark  forma  from  amboah  atarted, 

And  to  their  work  of  alaughter  darted ; 

Short  was  the  murderooa  atrife,  for  there 

Waa  valor  weakened  bydeapair. 

Eye  to  eye  and  hand  to  hand. 

Fought  that  small  determined  band; 

Vainly  to  breast  the  shock  they  stood, 

*Twaa  but  to  perish  in  their  blood ; 

In  vain  each  musket*^  every  flaah 

SoorchM  eagle  plume  and  wampum  aaah ; 

Like  the  ripe  com  the  aicJde  reapa, 

Down,  down  they  foil  in  gory  heapa ; 

And  scatter'd  on  the  glade  were  cast. 
Like  the  leavea  of  the  ibfesc  when  ilrawn  biy  the  Uist 


*Twas  night :  and  the  wolf  ftom  his  cavern  cam 
And  growl*d  ss  he  fed  on  each  mangled  frame ; 
The  vuknre  bent  from  the  air  hia  flight. 
To  feast  on  the  relics  that  met  his  sight 
But  the  Indian's  form  was  seen  no  more. 
His  hour  of  vengoanoo  and  blood  was  o*er : 
And  many  a  home  waa  made  desolate. 
Green  Miniaink !  by  thy  children's  fate ! 


TOBACCO  PliAHT  XET  FLOWBR* 


The  plant  represented  ui  the  accomjpanying  picture, 
is  00  well  known  and  enjoyed,  in  all  auartera  of  the 
civilized  world,  that  a  description  would  seem  unne- 
cessary ;  but  of  the  miUions  who  make  use  of  it,  what 
great  numbeia  are  ignorant  of  ita  origin  and  progras 
mto  general  use — its  qualities,  and  the  diificulties  which 
beset  the  early  attempts  to  nnke  it  prevalent  ? 

It  may  certainly  be  called  a  matter  of  aatonishment. 
that  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid 
taste,  and  disagreeable  odour,  whose  only  propertieo 
are  aeleteriouv*  should  have  been  so  long  consider- 
ed an  indispensable  comfort,  and  eiijgerly  sought  for 
among  all  nations.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  a 
plant  mat  can  work  such  wonder&  deserves  a  nistoiy. 

The  growth  of  Tobacco,  (iVtcotiana  tobonnn)  dates 
as  far  into  the  past,  as  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus^  at  which  time,  it  was  used  as  a  sort  of. 
offering,  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Indians. — 
Its  introduction  into  the  eastern  continent  was  every 
where  peniecutrd  and  ridiculed.  Numerous  books 
were  written  against  it ;  one  by  a  monarch,  James  L 
It  was  opposed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who  exconunu- 
nicated  those  who  used  it ;  in  Transylvania,  by  the " 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  and  the  kiiig  of  rersia,  it 
was  denied  to  the  people,  by  the  eeverest  oenaJties.— • 
Nevertheless,  it  grew  mightily :  and  now  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  most  of  those  of  other  ports  of 
the  world,  derive  a  considerable  part  of  (heir  revenue 
from  tobacco.  The  name  of  the  plant  is  briieved,  by 
Humbokit,  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term  used  in 
the  Haytian  hineuage  to  designate  the  pipe  or  instni- 
ment,  employed  by  tne  natives  in  smoking  the  heik 
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kMo  whidi  thiB  woed  can  be  tnrned,  we  have  not  room 
mt  present  to  apeak. 

Tobacco  is  eztensvely  cultivated  in  France  and 
other  £km>pean  countriesy  in  the  Levant  and  India ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  United  Suitee  is  considered  de- 
cidedly superior  to  roost  others,  being  much  more 
highly  flavoured  than  that  of  Europe.  Of  Z2^400fiiOO 
pounds  of  umnanu&ctured  tobacco  imported  mto 
England  in  1829,  21,751,600  pounds  were  from  the 
Umted  State&  The  yearly  value  of  the  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  this  country  amounts  to  about  ifiOOfiOO 
dollars.  The  tobacco  of  Cuba  il|>referredforsnK)king. 
m 

Chalk  is  easily  pulverized.  When  m  powder,  it  is 
readily  mixed  with  flour.  If  sulphuric  acid  or  strong 
^rinegar  be  ix>ured  upon  chalk,  it  produces  an  efferves- 
cence as  it  is  termed.  By  this  processthe  chalk  isdi- 
vided  and  mixed  with  another  substance.  But  the  first 
process  of  dividing  or  pulverizing  is  mechanical  The 
second  process,  which  separates  the  lime  in  the  chalk 
^m  the  carbonic  acid,  arid  combines  it  with  sulphuric 
•cid,  and  is  chemical. 

By  a  file  grindstone,  copper  may  be  reduced  to  fine 
dost,  so  that  it  may  be  diffused  through  a  large  quan- 
ticy  of  dust  of  some  other  kmd.  If  nitric  aod  (aqua 
fortis)  be  poured  upon  copper,  it  divides  it  so  minutely, 
that  a  piece  not  larger  than  a  pea  can  be  difiiised 
through  a  hogshead  of  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  blue 
color.  The  ming  or  grinding  copper  is  a  mechanical 
process;  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  is  a  mechanical 
process. 

'When  the  tanner  lays  down  his  hides  in  bark  till 
the  two  substances  combine  so  as  to  form  leather,  he 
performs  a  chemical  process.  When  the  saddler  or 
shoemaker  unites  the  leather,  cloth,  thread ;  dec  he 
performs  a  mechanical  process. 

When  by  the  aid  of  potash  or  soda,  the  soaiKboiler 
oombines  oil  and  water  with  alkaU,  he  penorms  a 
chemical  operation.— When  be  cuts  his  soap  into 
prisms  of  a  convenient  size  for  handling :  he  pmorms 
a  mechanical  operation* 

When  water  falls  upon  the  main  wheel  of  a  manu- 
factory, and  gives  it  motion,  and  by  it  puts  in  motion 
thounnds  of  other  wheels,  spindles^  shuttle,  spools, 
^LC^  it  performs  a  mechanical  operation ;  when  water 
gives  up  its  oxygen  to  produce  u^n  rust  or  copperas, 
eets  its  hydrogen  free  to  raise  a  balloon  with  one  or 
two  persons  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  it  performs  a 
chemical  operation* 

When  the  atmosphere  strikes  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
and  moves  it  across  the  Atlantic,  it  performs  a  me- 
chaiical  operation:  when  it  combines  with  the  blood, 
and  sustains  the  whole  animal  kmgdom,  it  periorms  a 
chemical  operation* 

So  we  see  that  there  is  chemkal  science  and  me- 
chanical science,  and  one  entirefy  distinct  fiom  the 
other;  though  artists  frequently  resort  to  both  for 
performing  meir  operations.  Nearly  all  the  domestic 
arts  combme  chemical  and  mechanical  science.  Agri- 
culture  is  a  chemical  science  and  a  chemical  art.  In 
almost  every  process  the  fiumer  performs,  he  is  de- 
pendant upon  the  laws  of  chemical  science  for  his 
auccess^^l^  mechanic  who  makee  his  plough  and 
wagon,  confines  hm  operations  prineipally  to  mechani- 
cal  science. 

Cookery  is  a  chemical  science  and  a  chemical  art 
The  process  of  nmaJiing  bread  is  almost  wholly  ohemi- 
cal.  Roasting  the  b^  or  turkey,  prepaiing  the  tea 
and  coffee,  and  heating  in  every  form,  is  a  chemical 
process.  Every  good  housekeeper  is  a  good  practical 
chemiflt,  though  some  may  not  be  free  to  acknowledge 
it. 

Since  all  fiirmen  and  aU  house  keepers,  to  say 
BDtkhig  of  the  tanner,  the  brewer  the  tallow-chandler, 
«8» 


the  dyer,  the  pamter,  and  a  host  of  other  artists,  are 
wholly  aependent  upon  chemical  science,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  operations,  it  is  evident  that  all  who  live 
by  eating,  are  also  interested  in  having  a  knowledge 
of  it  generally  diffiised.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no 
science,  which  h  is  more  hnportant  to  have  fimiibar  to 
every  man  woman  and  child  in  the  world,  than  che- 
mistry. 

m 
Written  for  the  Saturday  Eveniog  Post. 

FRIENDSHIP* 

**  High  and  precarious  are  the  ties  that  vice  doth  bind. 
But  virtue  leaves  a  lasting  friendship  in  the  miod.^ 

Of  all  the  paseioDs  that  have  at  different  times 
warmed  the  human  breast,  that  of  friendihip  is 
in  itself  ooe  of  the  noblest,  and  originates  in  the 
roost  beiMSTolent  and  disinterested  m  sentimeots. 
By  ftiendship  is  not  to  be  understood  that  exten- 
sive signification,  which  « indiscriminately  in- 
cludes all  as  friends  with  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  intimacy,  whether  arising  from  con- 
nexion in  life,  or  tnat  attractive  impulse  whiok 
gives  us  more  confidence  in  the  society  of  some* 
whose  ideas  concur  with  our  own  m  points  which 
are  not  in  themselves  virtuous,  or  which  we  can 
freely  communicate,  than  with  others, where  our 
inclination  is  overawed  by  superior  virtue,  anA 
with  whom  we  are  restrained  oy  the  fear  of  less- 
ening ourselves  in  their  estimation.  Althoogh 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  man's  possessing  some 
particular  vice  could  not  give  him  fnenA,  stiH 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  radge  more  favorably  of  him  on  tlat 
account,  from  the  consciousness  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  bad  quality  themsehres ; 
and  who  would  lay  hold  of  that  circumstance  lo 
court  his  acquaintance,  that  they  mifiht  have  his 
example  to  screen  them,  and  be  under  the  less 
restraint  in  exercising  their  own  vicious  pro- 
pensity. Those  of  bad  character  will  naturaUr 
floc'k  together,  that  they  may  be  the  less  checK 
upon  each  other.  But  intimacies  formed  on  suck 
grounds  will  alwavs  be  precarious,  and  easily  in- 
terrupted ;  for  faitn  and  honor  can  have  little  in- 
fluence where  vice  is  the  only  cement. 

Nothing  is  consistent  with,  or  in  anv  manner 
related  to  friendship,  but  tnat  which  is  itself 
strictly  virtuous.  A  person  who,  under  its  title* 
inspires  confidence  in  the  breast  of  another 
towards  himself,  and  encourages  him  to  unbo- 
som himself  in  particulars  which  are  not  virts- 
ous,  unless  he  is  actuated  by  the  motive  of  ren- 
dering him  this  important  8ervice--of  represent- 
ing to  him,  in  true  colours,  the  pernicious  and 
fatal  tendencjr  of  sufiTering  such  ideas  to  have  a 
place  in  his  mind,  is  a  secret  and  roost  danger- 
ous enemy,  who,  in  the  first  place,  ensnares 
him  bv  flattering  his  predominant  passion,  en- 
gages ms  other  faculties  by  humoring  this,  lays 
reason  and  discretion  dormant,  and  then  pnnuea 
his  advantage  by  rendering  the  influence  he  bag 
obtained  over  his  whole  soul,  the  instrument, 
whereby  he  strengthens  and  confirms  him  in  bad 
habits,  and  makes  immoral  thoughts  familiar 
his  mind;  thereby  destroying  the  spring  of  th>  t 
sensibility,  which  alone  can  guard  nim  tram  tke 
encroachments  of  evil.  Thus  the  name  of  (Heir- 
ship is  only  assumed  as  a  disguised  cover  vipe. 
aniils  sacred  pur^^^.^l^l^iyefc^wj^t  it 
purposes.  ^         j  o    ' 
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In  a  virtaoiis  mind,  such  actioiis  of  aaother  as 
come  within  the  circuit  of  his  observation,  and 
ifhich  are  the  result  of  sentiments  conformable 
with  his  own,  will  strike  an  impression  which, 
in  the  course  of  intmiacy,  will  rise  to  esteem. 
On  the  basis  of  a  mutuau  esteem  of  this  kind, 
real  friendship  is  founded.  It  is  that  benevolent 
sentiment  which  springs  up  in  our  breast  at 
riewiog  good  actions  in  others;  it  is  that  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  which  carries  its  own 
proof,  that  we  are  actuated  bv  the  same  f^ner- 
«os  motives,  and  it  seldom  fails  of  procunnff  us 
with  others  tiie  same  esteem  and  good  will  which 
we  ourselves  feel.  The  saoie  virtue  that  we  re- 
iHMct  in  others,  will  in  ourselves  be  respected. 
Tlius  esteem  unites  us  in  the  close  bonds  of 
friendship.  It  is  this  which  raises  the  human 
character  so  hish  above  the  level  of  the  inferior 
creation ;  it  is  3ie  result  of  the  proper  exercise 
of  those  superior  intellects  with  which  man  is 
,a>dowed,  fniicfa  teach  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  different  motives  that  produce  other's 
actions,  and  upon  this  observation  is  grounded 
Ifaat  sentiment,  which  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  the  law  of  life,  and  which  adds  such  a 
value  to  its  enjovments. 

And  but  for  this  priociole  of  humanity,  what 
.were  the  satisfaction  of  lire  ?  Were  the  favors 
that  we  mutually  bestow  on  each  other  to  be 
ikM'tioned  out  only  according  to  the  interest  we 
nave  at  stake,  or  the  advantage  accruing  to  our- 
selves from  conferrinfl  them,  what  confidence 
'could  we  have  in  each  other?  What  certain 
rule  could  be  drawn  to  guard  us  against  treach- 
^  ?  But  it  is  the  sentiment  of  friendship  which 
interests  us  for  the  welfare  of  others,  when  we 
ourselves  have  not  the  least  expectation  of  ad- 
Vantage,  which  makes  us  as  sincere  in  promot- 
ing the  success  of  our  friends  as  our  own,  and 
which  gives  us  the  inclination  not  only  of  watch- 
ing for  the  personal  safety,  but  of  apprising  him 
of  bis  danger  when  he  tends  towams  any  par- 
ticular vice ;  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  desire 
in  him,  to  give  it  salutary  check,  which  each 
time  will  lesson  its  impulse,  and  perhaps  at  last 
entirely  extinguish  it 

^^  A  friend  is  our  chief  enjoyment  in  the  days 
of  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  our  sweetest  con- 
sobtion.'* 

Pftiladelpkia,  1833>  _  BARRETT. 

PERILOUS  ADVENTURE. 
David  Morgan,  a  relation  of  the  celebrated 
Oenersd  Daniel  Morgan,  had  settled  upon  the 
MonoD^ahela,  durioff  the  earlier  period  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  at  this  time  hact  ventured  to 
occupy  a  cabin  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  any  settlement.  One  morning  in  May,  1781, 
having  sent  his  youngest  children  out  to  a  field 
St  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  he  be- 
came uneasy  about  them,  and  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  working,  armed  as  usual  with 
a  good  rifle.  While  sitting  upon  the  fence,  and 
glvinff  some  directions  as  to  their  work,  he  ob- 
served two  Indians  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
.  &ld,  ffaztng  earnestly  upon  tJic  party.— He  in- 
stantly called  to  the  children  to  make  their 
escape,  while  }^  should  attempt  to  cover  their  re- 
treat The  odds  were  greatly  against  him,  as  in 
addition  to  other  cidrcumstanoes,  be  was  neariy  se 


venty  years  of  age,  and  of  ooune  ttnaliie  tooaa- 
tend  with  his  enemies  in  mnninff.  TbebooaewsbS 
rooretiian  a  mile  distant*  but  die  children,  hav- 
ing two  hundred  yards  tne  start,  and  bemg  ef* 
fectually  covered  by  their  father,  were  soon  m> 
far  in  front,  that  the  Indians  lurned  their  atten- 
tion entirely  to  the  old  man.  He  ran  for  several 
Imndred  yards  with  an  activity  which  astonished 
himself,  but  perceiving  that  be  would  be  over^ 
taken,  he  fairiy  tumea  at  bay  and  prepared  for 
a  strenuous  resist^pce.  The  woods  through 
which  they  were  running  were  very  thin,  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  trees,  behind 
which  it  was  di£Scult  to  obtain  proper  sbdter. 
Wh^i  Moi^gan  adopted  the  above  mentioned 
resolution,  &  had  just  passed  a  large  walnot  tree, 
which  Stood  like  a  patriarch  among  the  saplinflt 
which  surrounded  it,  and  il  became  necessary  m 
run  back  about  ten  steps  in  order  to  regain  iC 
The  Indians  became  sUrtled  at  the  seddeB  ad-* 
vance  of  the  fugitive,  and  were  compelled  to  halt 
among  a  cluster  of  saplings,  where  they  amuoos* 
ly  strove  to  shelter  themselves.  This,  however, 
was  impossible,  and  Morgan,  who  was  an  excel' 
lent  marksman,  saw  enoii^  of  one  of  them  to  joa- 
tify  him  in  risking  a  shot*  His  enemy  instantly 
feU,  mortally  wounded.  The  other  Indian,  taking 
advantage  of  Morgan's  empty  gun,  sprung  from 
his  shelter  and  advanced  rapidly.  The  man 
having  no  time  to  reload  his  gim,  was  compelled 
to  dy  a  second  time.  The  Indian  gained  rapid- 
ly upon  him,  and  when  within  twenty  steps  fired, 
but  with  so  unsteady  an  aim,  that  Morgan  struck 
with  the  but  of  bis  gun ,  and  the  Indian  whiried  his 
tomahawk  at  one  and  the  same  moment  Beth 
blows  took  effect — and  both  were  at  once  wound- 
ed and  disarmed.  The  breech  of  the  rifle  wne 
brc^en  against  the  Indian's  skull,  and  the  edge 
of  the  tomahawk  was  shattered  against  the  bar^ 
rel  of  the  rifle,  having  cut  off  two  of  the  fingers  of 
Morgan's  left  hand.  The  Indian  then  attempt^ 
ing  to  draw  his  knife,  Morsan  grappled  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  around.  A  furious  struggle  en- 
sued, in  which  me  dd  man's  strength  failed,  and 
and  the  Indian  succeeded  in  turning  him,— plant- 
ing his  knee  on  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  and  yel- 
Ung  kmdly,  as  is  usual  with  them  upon  any  turn 
of  fortune,  he  again  felt  for  his  knife  in  oitler  to 
terminate  the  struggle  at  once— but  having  lat^ 
stolen  a  woman's  apron,  and  tied  it  around  tm 
waist,  his  knife  was  so  much  confined,  that  he 
had  great  di&ulty  in  finding  the  hemdle.  Mor- 
gan, m  the  mean  time,  being  a  regular  pugilist, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Virginia,  and  perfect- 
ly at  home  in  a  eround  struggle,  took  advantage 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  uidian,  and  xot  one  of 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  between  bis  teeth. 
Hie  Indian  tugged  and  roared  in  vain,  stniggUng 
to  extricate  it  Af  orgui  heM  him  fast,  and  began 
to  assist  him  in  hunting  for  the  knife.  Each 
seized  it  at  the  same  moment,  the  Indian  by  the 
blade,  and  Morgan  by  the  handle,  but  with  a 
slight  hold.  The  Indian  having  the  firmest  hold, 
b^an  to  draw  the  knife  further  out  of  its  sheath , 
when  Morgan  suddenly  giving  his  finger  a  furi- 
ous bite,  twitched  the  knife  dexterously  throogb 
his  hand,cutting it  severely.  Both  now  sprung  to 
their  feet,  Morgan  brandishing  his  adversary'a 
knife,  and  still  holding  his  finger  between  ma 
teeth.    In  vain  the  poor  Indlian  struggled  to  gei 
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away-'^i^ftriiifl^phiiimif,  and  boitiii^like  ftoim- 
brwB  colt  Tne  tietD  of  tbe  white  man  were 
lilDB  a  vice,  and  be  at  length  succeeded  in  giving- 
liiin  a  stab  in  tbe  side.  The  Indian  receiTod  n 
without  falling,  the  knife  having  struck  his  ribs; 
Imt  a  second  blow,  aimed  at  the  stomach,  proved 
more  effisctual,  and  the  eavage  felL  Morgan 
thrust  the  knife,  handle  and  all,  into  the  carity  of 
the  body,  directed  upwards,  and  starting  on  his 
feet,  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 

The  neighbourhood  was  quickly  alarmed,  and 
hurrying  to  the  spot  where  the  struggle  had  ta- 
king place,  they  found  the  first  Indian  lying 
where  he  had  ftJlen— -but  the  second  had  disap- 
peso^.  A  broad  trail  of  blood,  however,  con- 
ducted to  a  fallen  tree  top,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot,  into  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
dragged  himself,  and  where  he  now  lav  bleeding, 
but  rail  alive.  He'  had  plucked  the  Knife  finom 
his  wound,  and  was  endeavouring  to  dress  it  with 
the  a^ron  whieh  had  cost  him  his  life,  when  his 
enemies  approaehed.-~The  love  of  life  appeared 
■till  strong  within  him,  however.  He  greeted 
them  with  what  was  intended  for  an  insinuating 
smfle^  held  out  his  hand,and  exclaimed  in  broken 
Elfish,  ^how  de  do,  broder!  how  dedo!  glad  to 
see  you!"  But^  poor  fellow,  the  love,  was  all  on 
his  side*  Their  brotherhood  extended  only  to 
tomahawking,  scalping  and  skinning  him,  all  of 
which  operatiODs  were  performed  wittiin  a  few 
minutes  after  the  meeting— to  such  an  esjtent  had 
mutual  injury  inflamed  both  parties^-^SXiefcA^t  qf 
Wedem  Adventure* 

THB  DOO  DAKDIB. 

Mr.  M'Indre,  patent  mangle  manufacturer,  Rogent 
faiidge,  Edinbur^  has  a  dog  of  the  NewfoundkLod 
bieM,  crossed  with  some  other,  named  Dandie,  whose 
sagacious  qualificatioDS  are  truly  astoniahing  and  al- 
most incredible.  When  Mr.  M.  is  in  company,  how 
numerous  soever  it  may  be,  if  he  but  say  to  the  dog, 
^  Dandie,  bring  me  my  hat,**  he  immediately  picks  out 
the  hat  from  aQ  the  others,  and  puts  it  in  his  roaster's 
hands.  A  pack  of  cards  being  scattered  in  the  room, 
if  his  master  had  previously  selected  one  of  them,  the 
dog  will  find  it  out  and  bring  it  to  him.  One  evening, 
some  gentlemen  being  in  company,  one  of  them  acci- 
dentalqr  dropped  a  shilling  on  the  floor,  which,  after 
the  most  careful  search,  could  not  be  found.  Mr. 
M.  seeing  his  dog  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  looking  as  if 
cuiite  unconscious  of  what  was  passing,  said  to  him, 
'^Dandie,  find  us  the  shilling,  aiid  you  shall  have  a 
iMBcuit**  The  dog  immediately  jumped  upon  the  table 
and  laid  down  the  shilling,  which  ne  haid  previously 
nicked  up  without  having  oeen  perceived.  Chie  time 
halving  been  left  in  a  room  in  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, High  street,  he  remained  quiet  for  a  considerate 
time;  but  as  no  one  opened  the  door,  he  became  im. 
patient,  and  ranff  the  bell ;  and  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  dog  pull- 
ing tbe  bell-rope.  Since  that  period,  which  was  the 
first  timers  was  observed  to  do  it,  he  pulls  the 
beU  whenever  he  is  deared;  and  what  appears  stiU 
more  remarkable,  if  there  is  no  bell-rope  in  the  room, 
•he  will  examine  the  table,  and  if  he  finds  a  hand-bell 
be  takes  it  in  his  mouth  and  rinss  it.  Mr.  M.  having 
one  evening  supped  with  a  friend,  on  his  return  home, 
as  it  was  rather  late,  he  found  all  the  family  in  bed.  He 
could  not  find  his  bootjack  in  the  place  where  it 
usually  lay,  nor  could  he  mid  it  any  where  in  the  room 


said  to  him,  scratched  at  the  room  door,  which  hit 
master  opened— Daudie  proceeded  to  a  veiy  distant  part 
of  the  house  and  soon  returned,  canyinff  m  his  mouth 
he  book-jack^  which  Mr.  M.  now  recoUected  to  have 
left  that  momme  under  a  sofiu  A  number  of  gentlemen, 
well  acquaint^  with  Dandie,  are  daily  in  the  habit 
of  giving  hnn  a  penny,  which  he  takes  to  a  bakers^s 
shoa  and  purchaises  bread  for  himselE  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  lives  in  James's  souaie.  when  passing 
some  time  ago,  was  accosted  by  Danoie,  in  expects^ 
tion  of  his  usual  present  Mr.  T.  then  said  to  him,  **  I 
have  not  a  penny  with  me  t04lay,  but  I  have  one  at 
home.**  Having  retured  to  his  house  some  time  afbr, 
he  hc«rd  a  noiae  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by 
the  servant,  when  in  spmng  Dandie  to  receive  his 
penny.  In  a  fi-olic  Mr.  T.  gave  him  a  bad  one,  when 
he  as  usual,  carried  it  to  the  bakenbut  was  refused  his 
bread,  as  the  money  was  bed.  He  immediately  rs- 
turaea  to  Mr.  T*s,  knocked  at  the  door,  andwhoi  ths 
servant  opened  it,  laid  the  penny  down  at  her  feet,  and 
walked  oti^seemmglywith  the  greatest  contempt.  Al- 
though Dandie,  in  general,  makes  an  immediate  pur- 
diase  of  bread  with  the  money  he  receives,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  clearly  demonstrates  that  he  pos- 
sesses  more  prudent  foresight  than  many  who  are 
reckoned  rational  beings. 

One  Sunday,  when  it  was  very  unUkdy  that  he  cotdd 
have  received  a  present  of  money,  Umdie  was  ob- 
served bringing  home  a  loa£  Mr.M.  being  somewhat 
surprised  at  thi)B,deared  the  servant  to  search  the  room 
toseeif  anymon^coakl  befound.  While  she  was  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  the  dog  seemed  quite  unconcerned 
till  Ae  approached  the  bed,  when  he  ran  to  her,  and 
gendy  drew  her  tack  from  it.  Mr.  M.  then  secured 
the  dog,  which  kept  strugglinff  and  srowling,  while 
the  servant  went  under  the  bed,  where  she  found 
seven-pence-half-peimy  under  a  bit  of  cfoth ;  but  fiom 
that  trnie  he  could  never  endure  the  girl,  and  was  Ab- 
quendy  observed  to  hide  the  money  in  a  comer  of  a 
saw-pit,  under  the  dust 

When  Mr.  M.  has  company,  if  he  desired  the  dog 
to  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  nomcL  it  will  walk  with 
him  tin  he  reach  his  home,  and  then  return  to  his 
master,  how  great  soever  the  distance  may  be. 

A  Dravatio  Incioknt  in  Rbal  Life.— His  Lord- 
8hip*s  (the  Marquis  of  Exeter)  first  marriage  had  been 
unfortunate,  and  his  second  was  at  leiwt  singular. 
Disturbed  in  mind  at  the  unhappy  result  of  his  first 
union,  he  had  retired  to  a  farm-house  near  Shrewsbu- 
ry,  where  he  lived  incog,,  and  solaced  himself  in  rural 
musings.  His  commsnd  of  money,  and  his  want  of 
employment,  at  least,  set  the  busy  gossips  of  the  neigh- 
bornood  at  co[\jecture,  and  inferences  were  drawn  not 
very  fiivourable  to  his  character,  and  sources  of  mdo- 
lent  support  At  last,  his  host  thought  of  cutting  lus 
acquaintance,  partly  on  this  score,  ukI  partlv  because 
the  neighbourbocd  began  to  think  him  attrcned  to  his 
dauefater.  **But.**  replied  the  noble  rechue,  "what 
would  vou  say,  ir  I  reaUy  loved  Sarah  Hoggins,  and 
marriea  her  V^  This  altered  tlie  case.  The  weadinfl[ 
was  agreed  upon,  the  parties  repaired  to  Burghley,  and 
until  tney  amved  at  the  splendid  palace  of  me  Cecils, 
Sarsh  Hoggins  bad  no  idea  that  she  was  to  be  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter.— life  qf  Sir  T%oma»  Law- 
rence. [The  word  marchioness  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  mistake,  since  the  damsel  of  Sbrewsbuiy 
was  the  second  wifeofthe«arL  who,  as  the  author 
himself  tells  us,  was  created  a  Marquis  while  Sir  Tho- 
raas  LsMnrence  was  engaged  in  painting  the  portrait  of 
the  third  wife.J— Tlrtkr. 
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There  are  some  human  tongues  which  have  two 
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I  am  the  rairy  Qoaen,  my  mtgic  power  Boondleis  extendi  o'er  the  Mt  and  t^ 


ThooMmda  will  haeten  from  wood,  cave,  and  bower,  ahould  my  raje'daceptre  their  praaence  command,  And 
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Speed  o*erthe  heath,  throoghtbe  woods  and  the  bush. 


And  in  deep  midniKht  whUit  mortdi  would  •lumber,  And  when  the  m^ictl  dance  it  concluded, 
SilTery  the  fbll  moon  beams  over  the  mound,  Each  of  the  Fairies  relates  her  best  feat. 

Fairies  about  me  and  countless  in  number.  Then  sent  again  amongst  mortals  delodeo, 
"^      '  r  in  niee-fbid  eodrdets  around.  Haste  •'  toe  assembly  will  make  its  retreat. 


With 


And  in  my  mission  quick,  quick,  quick,qtuek 


rita  nmuHe  and  airy  steps  tnp.  tnp,  tnp,  trip !  And  m  my  mission  quick,  quick,  quick,quiek ! 

SUeotty  riklmf.  oircliag  and  sudiog.  Good  people  pleasinc  bat  the  bed  teasint, 

igtat^ar  the  graM  and  the  flow«nw«  skip.  Or  thej  will  cherUi  or  plqr  thtm  aone  tritt. 


light  o^ar  the  graM 
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lilTIT  AND  SENTmENT. 


Severe  Retort,-^Qoon  aftorLord  Sidney's  elevation 
to  the  peerage,  he  happened  to  obeerve  in  company, 
tibat  authors  were  often  very  ridiealous  in  the  titles 
they  gave.  '"That,**  said  a  gentleman  present,** is 
an  error  from  which  even  kings  appear  not  to  be  ex- 
empt 

EEnuLiMiT.— A  sanguine  fVenchman  had  so  hish 
an  oinnion  of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  study 
of  heraldry,  that  he  used  to  lament,  as  we  are  infonned 
by  Menaffe,  the  hard  case  of  our  fore&tber  Adam, 
who  could  not  possibly  amuse  himselfby  investigating 
that  science,  nor  that  of  genealogy. 

.  Razors.— The  term  raaor,  as  applied  to  the  instru. 
ment  which  we  shave  with,  is  suoposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  word  rose,  to  cut  or  puU  down,  to  leave  no- 
thing  standing.  Razors  are  mentioned  by  Homer.— 
Before  ESnglish  manu&cturen  excelled  in  cutleiy,  ra- 
zors were  miported  from  Palermo  in  Italy,  or  rather 
Sicily. 

Tlie  following  precious  moreaou,  is  ssid  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  a  new  work  entitled  the  **  Life  and  Adven^ 
tores  of  CoL  David  Crockett,  of  West  T< 

**  During  the  Ck>lonel*s  first  winter  in  Washington, 
a  caravan  of  wild  anunals  was  broudit  to  theCSty  and 
exhibited.  Large  crowds  attended  the  exhibition; 
and  prompted  by  common  curiosity,  one  evening  Cot 
Crockett  attended. 

*'  I  had  just  got  in.*  said  he,  *  the  house  was  very 
much  crowded,  and  the  first  thing  I  notkied  was  two 
wikl  cats  in  a  cage.  Some  aoq[uaintance  asked  me 
*  if  they  were  like  the  wild  cats  m  the  back  woods,* 
and  I  was  looking  at  them  when  one  turned  over  and 
died.  The  keeper  ran  up  and  threw  some  water  on  it. 
Said  I  *  Stranger,  you  are  wasting  time.  My  looks 
kills  them  thlnga--and  you  had  a  d — n  sight  better 
hire  me  to  so  out  here,  or  I  will  kill  every  d— ned 
varmint  youSre  got.  While  I  and  he  was  talking  the 
lion  began  to  roar.  Said  I,  *  turn  him  out,  turn  him 
out  d— n  him,  I  can  whip  him  for  a  ten  dollar  bilL 
and  the  Zebra  may  kick  occasionally  during  the  fight.* 
This  created  some  fun,  and  I  then  went  to  another 

Pit  of  the  room,  where  a  monkey  was  riding  a  poney, 
was  looking  on,  and  some  member  said  to  me. 


Original  ANicnoic.— A  few  weeka  ago  an  emi- 
ffrant  ship  arrived  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  from  the 
^  Sweet  httle  island  of  green  ;**  and  the  moxning  fol- 
lowing the  captain  was  accosted  by  one  of  his  i 


Thwe  was  a  louci  burst  of  lau^ter  at  my  sa^n^  so, 

and  upon  turning  round  I  saw IHlr. of  Ohio,  in 

about  three  feet  of  me.  I  was  in  a  ris^tawkwaid  fix, 
but  I  bowed  to  the  company  and  toui  *em  *  I  had  ei- 
ther slandered  the  monkey  or  Mr. of  Ohio,  and  if 

they  would  teU  me  which,  I  wodd  beg  pardon.'  The 
thing  passed  oSf  and  the  next  morning  as  I  was  walk- 
ing  the  pavement  before  my  door,  a  member  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  'Crockett,  Mr. is  going  to  chal- 
lenge you'— said  I,  'well  teU  him  I  am  fighting  foul. 
I  s*pose  if  I  am  challenged,  I  have  a  n/riit  to  dioose 
n^  weapons?*  '  Oh,  yes,*  said  he.  ' llien  tell  him,* 
ssid  I, '  that  I  will  fi^^t  him  with  bows  and  arrows.** 

€aunseUar  Dunittfig.— CounseUor  Dunning  was 
cross.ezamining  an  old  woman,  who  was  an  evidence 
in  a  case  of  assault,  respectinethe  identity  of  the  de- 
fendant. **  Was  he  a  tail  man  r*  says  he.  **  Not  very 
tall :  much  about  the  size  of  your  honour.**  •*  Was  he 
well  looked  /**  **  Not  very ;  much  like  jrour  honour.** 
*Didhe8(iaint7**  "^  A  little;  but  not  so  much  at  your 
honour.** 


gers :  Capting— Capting— sure  and  did*nt  I  pay  my 
passage  till  Amerikj,  and  why  the  divil  will  ye  oe  a&ir 
drapping  me  away  m  the  Jarsies.** 

HoifssTT.- A  boy,  whose  honesty  is  more  to  be 
commended  than  his  ingenuity,  once  carried  some  but- 
ter to  a  merchant  in  a  oountiy  village  to  exchange  te 
goods.  The  butter  having  a  very  beaudfiil  appeanapoe, 
and  the  merchant  being  oesiious  of  procuring  snofa  for 
his  own  use,  invited  the  boy  to  brmg  him  allthe  botccr 


his  mother  had  to  spare. 


BBod  the  boy. 


she  can*t  spare  any  mo^e,  for  she  said  she  would  not 
have  spared  this,  onlv  a  rat  fell  into  the  cream  and  aba 
did  not  like  to  use  it  nerselfl** 


Aniodots  or  GmMUN.— >**Tbe  moot  severe 
Curran  ever  experienced  was  horn  Sir  Boyle  Roefaa, 
the  celebrated  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  (who, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  good-hearted  person,  cooldecaroe^ 
\y  speak  a  sentence  without  makiiig  a  blunder).  In  a 
debate  where  Mr.  Curran  had  made  a  veiy  strong 
speech  against  sinecure  ofiices,  he  was  very  tartly  re- 
plied  to  l^  Sir  Hercules  Laugrish.  Curran,  nettled  tt 
some  observation,  started  up,  and  wamdv  exclaimed, 
*  I  would  have  the  baronet  to  know,  that  I  am  the 
ffuardian  of  my  own  honor.*  Sir  Boyle  Uistandy  re^ 
joined,  **Tben  the  gentleman  has  got  a  very  pretQf 
sinecure  em|do]nnent  of  it,  and  so  has  been  spakmg  afl 
ni^t  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.** 

General  WatMngtmCe  Jlffltum.— In  1817,  in  a  de- 
bate in  the  house  ofDelegnies,  on  the  bill  relative  to 
a  map  of  Virffinia.  in  which  somethiog  was  said  of  mi- 
litary roads,  Mr.  Mercer  L.  related  ond  applied  an  an- 
ecdote of  General  Washington,  which  he  bad  received 
from  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  subyeet  of 
power  to  be  given  the  New  Congress,  rdative  to  a 
standing  army,  was  on  the  tapis.  A  member  made  a 
motion  that  Congress  should  oe  restricted  to  a  stand- 
ing army  not  exceeding^  Vwuaand  at  any  one  timo. 
Gen.  Washington,  who,  being  chairman,  could  not  oU 
fer  a  motion,  wfaisperecl  to  a  member  from  Maryland^ 
to  amend  the  motion,  by  providing  that  no  foreign  en- 
emy ihouM  invade  the  United  Statee  at  any  one  time, 
wiln  more  than  three  thmuamd  troope, 

A  wag  stepped  into  a  cellar  in  South  Market  street, 
Albany,  and  mquired  the  price  of  Oranses.  **Oiio 
cent  a  piece  umUeaU^  and  sixpence  reUnU^  '^llien, 
tf  you  i^ease,  (at  the  same  tune  throwinx  a  cent  upon 
the  counter)  1*11  take  that  fine  plump  feUow  at  wkd^ 

eduy 

The  following  very  interestmg  piece  of  advice,  waa 
to  our  knowledge,  given  bv  the  housekeeper  o<  a  mavU 
en  lady  of  thirty,  wno,  at  last  had  thought  of  entering 
into  holy  bonds:  *^  Take  my  adviee  and  never  many 
ma*m,  now  you  lay  down  master  and  get  up  dame.  I 
married  a  cross  man  of  a  husband,  and  the  veiy  first 
week  of  our  marriace,  nia*ain,  he  oiapped  me  up  be« 
cause  I  put  my  cM  feet  to  Mn.  Y  ou  don*t  know 
BiEN,  nuram,  as  well  as  I  do.** 

An  kDe  feUow  the  other  day  compbined  bitterir  of 
his  hard  lot,  and  said  that  he  was  Dom  on  the  W 
day  of  the  year,  the  hist  day  of  the  month,  and  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  and  he  had  always  been  fteMmt 
htnuL  He  belieyed  it  would  have  been  a  hundred 
dollan  in  his  pocket  if  he  had  not  been  bore  at  alL 


WIT  AHD  tnmiClllT. 


The  feBowiDg  qifldmetiii  of  Kentiicky  drag  aie 
wkma  from  the  fivoe  of  Nimrod  WiUfbre. 

I  ean  oot-talk  any  man  in  tho  United  States,  and 
give  him  half  an  hour'a  ttart 

I  hftve  had  a^wech  in  aoak  these  ax  months. 

I  ara  all  brimstone  but  my  head,  and  that's  aqua- 
fortis. 

Pistols!  piMoIs  are  tnmipery:  ther  lodge  a  ball  m  a 
men*8  body,  and  wound  his  feelings!  a  rine  now,  sends 
it  clean  throraii  and  no  mistake. 

StmngeT)  rU  bet  you  SOO  dollars,  I  hits  yon  between 
your  eves  without  touching  your  nose. 

Unde,  don*t  you  know  I  can  out-eat  any  mra  in 
the  Smtes?  I  wish  he*d  suid  till  I  untied  my  neck- 
cloth; Vd  have  swallowed  him  whole. 

You  are  like  a  new  pen,  and  111  use  you  up  to  the 


Stranger,  if  you  think  to  turn  me.  von  may  as  well 
row  up  the  Falls  of  Niagam  in  a  fish  kettle,  with  a 
crow-bar  for  an  oar. 

I  say,  stranger,  if  you  tiy  to  get  through  that  ere 
Band-bank,  I  guess  you'll  burst  your  boiler. 

Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman !— that's  Shakspeare, 
and  he's  a  screamer. 

He'd  ride  through  a  crab-apple  orchard  on  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

Stranger,  if  you  keep  your  mouth  so  wide  open,  1 
guess  you'll  sunburn  your  teeth. 

My  fkther  can  whip  any  man  in  Kentock,  find  I— 
I  can  whip  my  fiuher. 

I  can  out-grin  a  wikl  cat  I  was  in  a  menag^e 
oDce :  stranger,  says  Ltalk  o*  your  wild  cats  grinnuig : 
look  here,  says  I:  and  I  gave  one  of  'em  a  look;  and 
bo  turned  on  nis  back  and  died. 

I  never  owned  a  nigger ;  but  borrowed  one  once ; 
hoM  a  fever  and  an  ague;  the  fever  stopt.  but  the  ague 
left  him,  he  was  so  tarnation  hoy  he  wouldn't  snake. 

If  you  plant  a  crow-bar  over  night  in  Kentucky  it 
wffi  sprout  tenpenny  naUsnezt  moning. 

Givis  us  some  music,  900  horse  power. 

If  it  wara*t  true,  may  I  be  tetotaciously  ezflonoti- 
fied. 

Stick  me  into  a  split  log  for  a  wedge. 

A  DUTCH  SERMON. 
The  following  adnmable  production,  delivered  be- 
fora  a  company  of  volunteer  soMiers,  during  ourrevo- 
Intkmary  struggle,  upon  the  eve  of  their  gouig  **forth 
to  glorious  war,"  was  calculated  to  hMjpire  them  vrith 
Herculean  strength  and  courage :— ***Mine  friends,  ven 
first  you  come  here,  you  was  poor,  and  now,  friends, 
]rou  IS  prout:  and  yoos  gotten  on  your  unicorns,  ant 
dem  vits  you  hke  a  dong's  upon  an  hog's  pack;  now 
name  friands  let  me  dell  you  dia,  a  man  is  a  man  if  he's 
no  biffger  as  my  dumb.  Ven  Thvid  vent  out  to  f^t 
mit  Goliah  he  dook  nothing  vid  him  put  one  sling; 
DOW  don't  mistake  me,  mine  friends;  it  was  not  a  rum 
sling;  no,  nor  a  gin  sling;  no,  nor  a  mim  vater  sling; 
iio,itwasasUnimademitan  hickory  stick.  Now 
^ven  Goliah  sees  Tavid  coming,  he  says,  *Vou  little 
t  scoundrel,  does  you  come  to  vigpit  me?  I  will 


I  my  gosh !  You  die,  Cato,  sartin's 


give  you  to  the  pirdsof  the  Belt,  and de  peasts  of  the 
airt  Tavid  says,  **6oliah,'  Goliah,  the  race  is  not 
•hraya  mit  the  shwHL  nor  ish  the  battle  rait  the  strong: 
and  a  man  is  a  man  if  he's  no  pigger  as  my  dumb?* 
SoTavidbefiiesasthoneinhi8shng,aiidhe  drows 
it  at  Goliah,  ant  knocks  him  rite  in  the  vorehead.  and 
dsn  Tavid  takes  Ooliah'sswort,  and  cuts  offhis  bead 
—and  den  an  the  prettv  caals  comes  out,  and  strewed 
flowera  m  hie  way,  and  sung,  *Saul  is  a  creat  man,  vor 
he  has  kilt  his  thousand^  put  Tavid  is  creator  as  he, 
Tor  he  has  kih  Goliah.'  Now,  mine  friends,  when  you 
ooes  out  to  vight  mit  the  tampt  Brittish.  remember 
what  I  deO  yon^dat  a  mania  a  man,  ifhe's  no 


A  STREirr  mALOGUE  ON  Durr. 

COTFEB.— Wy  Cato,  wat  you  goin  to  do  wid  dem 
are  quash,  and  dem  ara  nmtton  chop,  wat  you  got  in 
your  basket? 

Ca'rw— Wy  wat  a  ibol  question  you  ax,  Cuffl  I'm  a 
goin  to  eat  'em.  to  be  sure. 

CofF^Eat 'ei 
you  eat  'em. 

Cato.— Wal  pose  I  do.  Cuff  wat  den?  I  must  die 
wen  my  dme  come,  werrer  no. 

Cmnr.— Ye^  but  you  die  fore  you  time  come,  sar- 
tin  you  take  no  better  care  you  diup.  De  Collar  kill 
you,  sartin  you  eat  dem  are  nassy  quash  and  dem  ara 
ogis  mutton  chon. 

CiTtv— [Lookmff  bhok.]  You  tink  so,  Cufiee? 

CufF/— Tink  so!  Wy  I  no  tink  noflin  about  it— I 
know  so.  I  hab  de  proof  all  around  mer^Twenty- 
lebben  my  acquaintance  die  sence  de  Collar  come— 
and  dey  uL  widout  deception,  eat  one  ting  or  anurrer. 
Wat  you  tmk  o*  dat,Cato,  ha  ? 

Cato.— Dat  is  berry  alarmin, I  nniss  say,  Cufiee; 
but  ara  you  sore  any  on  'em  eat  de  quash  and  de  mm- 
ton  chop  7 

Cunf.— Ara  I  sura!  Wy  how  k>mr  will  you  sputa 
my  word,  Cato  ?  I  tell  you  dere  was  Sambo  OaBsar,  he 
eat  a  hearty  meal  o'  pork  and  tators,  and  next  day  he 
wasundemeevePotiphar'sfiekL  I>en  dere  was  Poro- 
|iey  TIcklip,  he  eat  a  hearty  diimero'  green  pease  and 
tiiiglingbean.and^  in  lees  an  tree  hour,  he  catch  a 
cramp,  turn  nue  m  de  fece,  and  folly  arter  Sambo 
CBBsar.— Den  dere  was  Dinah  Phillisv,  a  trong,  hearty 
wench  as  ebber  walk  on  two  leg,  she  pay  no  tention 
to  her  diup,  but  she  eat  hot  com  and  sucklefaah,  and 
now  ahe  undemeeve  de  sod  too.  Den.  moreover,  dere 
vras  Tom  Treiyshin.  wat  kept  a  wittlin  house  down 
suller,  he  eat  sebben  hard  hue  eggs  and  a  pown  a 
gammon  for  supper,  so  dat  dey  needn't  be  loss ;  and 
gosh  abnighty!  fore  de  momm  light  he  wake  up  in 
todder  worL  9en,  moreober  besales,  dere  was— O, 
lodihrl— dere  was  eliber  so  many  ob'em  die  wid  eatin 
dis  tmg,  and  dat  ting,  and  todder  ting— I  tell  you,  Cato, 
dat  unless  yon  pay  more  tention  to  yon  diup  yon  sar- 
tamly  die,  sure  yon  Kb. 

Cato^— Wat  must  I  eat,  den,  Cufiee  T 

CoTF.— Eat !  Why,  de  saless  way  is  not  to  eat  nofl 
fin  at  all,  den  yon  no  'spoae  youse£ 

Not  Paetioituuu— An  aged  spinster  growing  wea* 
ry,  amongst  the  other  **i]]s  that  fiesh  isbeir  to,"  of  a 
hfe  of  **smgle  blessedness,"  betook  herself  to  the  si- 
lent  recess  of  the  grove,  and  there  nrayed  moat  fer« 
vently  that  Providence  would  provide  for  her  what 
forty  yeare  of  smilinai  simperingand  rougeing  had  feil- 
ed  to  entrajp^  viz: a  kuaband,  she  had  no  soonergot 
through  with  her  devotions,  than  an  otd  (of  the  lar- 
ger species,  says  our  informant)  hooted  from  the  top 
of  a  tree  over  the  head  of  the  **hai)less  nmidoi," 
**  Who— ho— hoo !"  To  which  she,  with  eyes  fervcndy 
fixed  on  the  earth,  and  supposing  that  He  whom  she 
imploFed  had  oome  *'to  the  reooue,"  replied,  ony  ^oda, 
good  lord.'" 

A  Taut  Job  Hilub.— In  the  time  of  Joe  Miller, 
there  was  sn  old  deaf  player  of  the  name  of  Cross,  who, 
being  vaiT  vam,  took  every  pains  to  conceal  h»  in- 
firmi^.  Joe,  walkmg  along  Fleet  street  with  a  friend, 
sow  Cross  on  the  opposite  side^  and  told  his  acquaint- 
ance he  should  see  some  fine  flport.  So,  beckoning 
Cross  with  his  finger,  he  opened  nis  mouth  wide,  and 
began  to  assume  the  attitude  and  gestures  of  one  who 
bawls  very  loud  to  a  distant  ohject  Cross,  thinking 
that  Miller  had  hallooed  to  him,  and  taking  that  as  too 
broad  a  agnification  of  his  infirmity,  camepoffi^ 
across  the  street  as  hard  as  he  conU,  and  **  Wnat  the 
devil,"eried  heto  Joe,*'doyouiBike8iieh  a  BOMofiw? 
4o  yon  think  one  cannot  hear?" 
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Orh$wmmmik9iaUthaih€wnwortkh^g§Umgfkh. 
By  WiOiarnHmiiL 
Tbkbx  was  a  little  villafle  bqy^ 
CNl!  but  his  bean  was  M  of  joj, 

Had  he  a  stick  to  wliisde  on; 
Abag  of  marbles  and  a  kite, 
Snrefy  there  never  was  dcJifffat 

Like  that  off  Johnny  LitOeton. 
Bnt  time  flew  op— «  boj  no  kmger. 
Up  be  grew,  taller,  stouter,  stronger, 

And  then  you  woukl  admire; 
For  he  bad  made  a  qilendid  maniage, 
And  he  rode  in  a  afainiog  carnages- 
John  Litdeton,  Esquire ! 
No  doubt  you  tfa^  this  veiy  grand 
Bat  I  must  make  you  understand-* 

A  very  diffisrent  case: 
llouffh  ihrewdest  heads  might  not  have  found, 
Had  tBey  surveyed  this  great  man  round, 

Misibrtane  m  his  lace. 
And  yet  be  was  most  nd— for  ridies 
Have  something  in  them  that  bewitchei, 

And  611s  with  huge  netences; 
Whilst,  like  a  terribTe  disease. 
Tbey  rob  us  of  our  mirth  and  ease^ 

Our  ftculties  and  senses. 
And  this  was  not  his  case :  for  he 
Had  lost  his  sight ;  he  could  not  see 

Some  thingi,  however  nigh: 
Th&  friends  iad  playmstes  of  his  youth- 
He  coukl  not  see  tbem,  tboush,  in  truth. 

Some  stood  fiill  mx  feet  hi#L 
And  then  his  hearing  went— Oh!  none 
Had  ears  as  quick  as  iitUe  John 

For  neighboun  in  theb  need ; 
Bnt  now,  if  sorrow  cries  and  roars. 
What  hqie  to  pierce  a  donn  doofs, 

And  ears  most  deaf  hideed  7 
And  soon  he  lost  his  common  senses 
Pufied  up  widi  most  absurd  pretsnoe, 

He  b(n>ed  abroad  to  find 
Each  better  man,  in  poorer  case. 
Bow  down  unto  the  dust  his  iace— 

He  vras  so  out  of  mhxL 
His  peace  of  mind  eipired  in  gjoona, 
He  built  a  house  of  many  rooms— 

Oi  many,  and  most  grand: 
But  through  them  all  he  sought  m  vain ; 
He  coukl  not  find  his  peace  again. 

In  all  his  house  and  land. 
Next  memoiy  wavered  and  withdrew, 
The  more  estate  and  body  grew, 

Still  grew  his  memory  thinner; 
Untfl  he  even  couM  not  tell, 
Wkhout  a  good  resounding  bell, 

His  common  hour  of  dinner. 
So,  on  his  house-top  it  was  hong^ 
And  loudly,  duhr  was  it  rung, 

To  summon  him  to  dine^ 
As  well  as  that  the  poor  mifl^tbe 
Assured,  as  they  were  drinking  tea, 

That  he  was  drinking  wiqe. 
Alas!  what  mattered  wine,  or  iood? 
Oh !  bat  he  was  in  different  mood. 

By  his  own  mother's  door. 
With  porringer  of  milk  and  bread ;— 
But  now,  his  appetite  had  fled ; 

And  it  returned  no  more. 
)|b !  not  though  dishes  did  abound; 
"Dio^gh  powdered  laoqueys  stood  around, 

In  jaoliats  quamily  drMsed ; 


With  soailet  eolar,  aoailsl  vail. 
And  buttons  stamped  with  a  great  \ 

John*s  true  armorial  crest. 
This  beast  he  on  his  trinkete  wore; 
On  hanesB ;  on  his  carriage  door ; 

And  on  his  sealed  letters: 
Upon  his  bead,  m>on  his  chair,  ^ 
This  beast  wa^fipired  every 

A  beast  in  golden  filters. 
Lost  eye  and  ear ;  lost  heart  and  haahh ; 
Good  name;  good  conscience  ^--save  has  waahh. 

What  loss  could  stiUbefaUt 
Alas!  to  crowm the dianal  whole. 
He  died!—'  tis  feared  be  lost  his  soid— 

The  heaviest  kMs  of  aH : 


fVsm  j^Vsser's  Jiagajriae. 
PROPHSCT  OF  PliKVTT 
TKAR  MDCOCXZnil. 


Listen,  good  reader !  I  sing  unto  thee 

The  FteoQr  well  have  in  theyear  tiar^-three ! 

■NouufDDf  \83a. 
Plenty  of  changes,  and  all  for  the  woiae, 
Plenty  of  bfesemgs  exchanged  for  one  cone; 
Plen^  of  nostrums  that  never  were  tried. 
Plenty  of  liberty,  all  on  one  aide. 
Plenty  to  overturn,  fow  to  unbold; 
Plenty  of  Poverty,  great  lack  of  goU ! 
Plenty  otpromiae  and  nothmg  toliand, 
Plenty  of  paupem  all  gaping  lor  land ; 
Plenty  of  dupes  to  a  handM  of  knaves. 
Plenty  of  fieemen  fiut  verging  to  slaves, 
Plenty  of  Atheists  scoffing  at  God, 
Plen^  of  faction  at  home  and  abroad; 
Plenty  of  colonies  cutting  adrift. 
Plenty  of  demagogoea  lendmg  a  lift; 
Plenty  of  newspapera  springing  the  n* 
Plenty  of  rsaden  to  think  It  all  fine. 

Plen^  of  proiects  with  nuseiy  fraught, 
Plen^  of  fools  by  no  precedents  taught; 
Plenty  of  Quizociy— still  in  the  wrong. 
Plenty  of  hummn^  that  cannot  last  king, 
Plenty  of  hiwgivers.  **  tatter'd  and  torn," 
Plenty  of  delegates  totter'd  and  sworn ; 
Plenty  of  NoUemen  swamping  the  peef% 


Plenty  Conservativea  all  by  the  ears; 
Plenty  ot  gentlemen  cutting  their  throatSi 
Plenty  of  waveren  tunmur  their  coats ; 
Plenty  of  rogues  with  it  all  their  own  way. 
Plenty  of  honest  men  skulking  away ; 
Plenty  of  Whigs  to  send  ^Domad  to  ruin. 
Plenty  of  Tories  to  let  them  be  doing. 

Plenty  of  meddling  widiout  a  pretence. 
Plenty  of  war  that  is  all  for  **  ofienoer 
Plenty  of  nitres  that  tottering  sit, 
Plen^  of  churches  with  notice  to  quit 
Plenty  of  aiioestiy,just  to  disown. 
PleaQTofratsund^miningthe  Hirone; 
Fkaty  to-day  to  work  mischief  and  sorrow, 
Plenty  to  vote  a  republic  to-morrow. 

UisB  BfosmAun^— **Will  ye  dine  with  me  to- 
marrow V* 

**  Faith  an' I  wiD,  widi  an  mv  heart*' 

**  Renumber,  'tia  on^  a  fomiqr  dinner  Pm  askiogye 
to." 

**  And  what  fbrnott— Afiuni^dbmer  isantthty 
plisant  thing!— What  have  ye  got  7" 

**Och!  nothing  ly  common  i—Jist  an  Qigiotpaoe 
of  earned  beel^  end  potatoea ! 

**Bw  the  powem!  that  bates  the  vrorldlWittmy 

n  MMT  to  a  hatfv-laiTnv  IJbf  kff  f* 
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*Ti8  sweet  to  hcsr 
At  midiught*  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep» 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adia^s  gondolier. 
By  distance  mellow*d»  o*er  the  waters  sweeps 
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liegend  of  the  lAke. 


No  sleep  to  eyes  that  watch  the  mooiu 
Rojoidnf  at  her  doodless  noon ; 
No  sleep,  when  evoy  palae  is  heaid, 
And  the  heart  flattets  like  a  bird 
That  pants  to  be  uncaged  and  fly 
ThRNich  the  free  tfaambers  of  the  sky ; 
No  sleep,  when  first  to  startled  flsaid 
Hie  empire  ofher  love^  betrayed. 

She  grew  within  her  father's  walls, 
The  life  and  music  of  his  halls ; 
Of  beauty  so  umooched  and  brisbt, 
TTttt  as  you  gved,  the  thoagfat  of  bNght 
Would  gather  on  you  Ukea  doad, 
And  the  oft  tafe--*"  It  bkiomed  and  bowed,"* 
Would  fix  itself  to  that  lone  flower 
With  saddening  and  prophetic  powes. 

She  had  bean  loved,  aod  ky?ed.    She  gave 
Her  spirit  to  a  keeper  brave, 
Who  with  a  pilgrim  ardor  swore 
Faith  to  the  tressure  that  he  bore ; 
And  though  with  look  and  uunt  of  ire 
Barred  fhxn  his  maiden  by  her  sire, 
He  hovered  *mid  the  mount  and  lake 
I&  woiship  song  esch  night  to  wake. 

Ah!  love  has  hre  beyond  a  book! 
Hie  pregnant  languagevf  a  look 
Sweeps  swifter  than  the  eaglet  wing, 
Wboe  lip  can  vow  or  harp  can  ring ; 
On  music  glides  through  prison  bam, 
And  to  his  servke  bows  the  stsrs ; 
And  now  behold  his  victim  there, 
Dim  leanim  through  the  midnigiit  mrv. 

She  iMtena,  till  her  fiinn  isbe« 
Over  the  answering  firmanent, 
Upknking  ftem  the  blackened 
into  the  eye  of  that  pale  dmgbier* 
A  sound  is  en  the  lake;  batsdll. 
As  tears  ef  js]r 
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Her  gkmous  vision,  every  sense 
Is  alaved  to  silence,  deep,  intense. 
The  music  cesses,  and  a  skiff 
b  parting  ftom  the  shadowy  diff; 
It  nears,  till  ''neath  her  balcony 
Her  lover  meets  the  maiden^  eye ! 
And  then  with  ftont  erect,  and  hair 
Flung  backward  in  the  moonfight  glare. 
She  waves  him  welcome  through  the  night. 
Yet  sfafinks  beibre  the  streaming  light ! 
And  why  delay  the  tale?  ^Tbtdd 
In  thatof  each  heart-huntsman  bold. 
Who  lores  themakl  to  hold  less  dear 
Her  hearth-stone  than  her  cavalier ; 
To  mist  the  love  that  worships  yet. 
Though  danger  round  its  path  be  set ; 
The  bve  thatdsres  and  perils  all 
To  emftch  the  Mol  f rom  its  thraU. 
She^vren!   Their  eyes,  their  Kps  have  me( 
Yet  may  nochwe  his  task  Ibrget ; 
Strong  srm  snd  manly  chest  are  there ; 
Then  stay  not  for  the  hurried  prayer! 
In  sea-cloak  wrapped  the  maiden  lies, 
And  o*er  the  lake  the  frail  bark  flies ; 
A  new  delight  the  oarsman  thrills ; 
She  shoots  dM  shadow  of  thehills! 
ThcBheomspoke.   "*  Now  thou  srt 
Fait  ftrewell  to  yon  rocky  flhrine. 
Where,  desrest,  I  have  vowed  to  thee. 
By  stars,  and  moon,  and  minotrdqr; 
But  soon,  God  willing,  better  band, 
Shall  bind  me,  in  a  foreign  land ; 
She  spoke  not,  but  she  veiled  her  brow 
On  hhn  that  was  her  castle  now. 
Yet  sudden,  as  they  leapt  to  ground, 
Onoe  abe  gaied  backward  and  aroiad: 
**  Afy  father !  and  aha  !>•  sheened, 
"  What  token  shall  my  ftte  belidef** 
Her  tores,  ere  the  sound  was  o^, 
Osat  10  the  ware  hia  flute  and  oar ; 
**Tbew  point  the  way,  as  oft  Fre  aong  r 
Tknibrthfal 
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Written  Cot  the  Cuket. 

REnORSE— A  Tale. 

On«  fingle  moment  of  deliberate  thought 
And  cloudlesa  reRsoa,  would  have  fpared  me  all 
This  Knilt.-thu  agony— At.  Souoenir. 

There  is  probablv  no  situation  in  life  so  im- 
portant as  that  in  which  the  physician  is  placed, 
or  no  profession,  the  duties  of  which  are  so  pain- 
ful to  the  feelinjg;.  sensitive  mind.  To  linger 
near  the  bed  of  sickness,  to  stand  as  it  were  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  to  meet  the  fell 
destroyer  io  his  most  formidable  shape,  and 
wrest  from  his  remorseless  fangs  the  writhing, 
helpless  victim — to  hear  the  convulsive  sob,  the 
agonising  shriek  of  some  near  and  dear  friend — 
to  listen  to  the  feeble  cries  of  a  crowd  of  help- 
less children,  who  are  soon  to  be  abroad  on  tne 
unfeeling:  world,  needy  and  distressed  orphans — 
is  painful  and  trvinff  indeed.  But  when  the 
mandate  from  on  nigh  has  gone  forth— when  all 
the  various  resources  of  the  practitioner  fail, 
and  death  is  about  to  raise  the  shout  of  victory— 
to  listen  to  the  last  words,  the  dying  confession 
of  the  patient--to  hear  a  recital  of  some  horrid 
crime  which  had  lain  concealed  for  years  in  the 
breast  of  the  perpetrator — is  by  far  the  nxMt 
painful  duty  which  falls  to  our  lot.  True,  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  rare;  but  that  they  some- 
times do  occur  is  indisputable,  as  the  foUowiDg 
plain  narrative  will  show ;  and  although  it  forms 
an  imperfect  story,  it  may  interest  those  whose 
tastes  are  yet  unperverted  by  the  feverish,  ex- 
aggerated tone  of  modem  fiction. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  stormy  day  in 
November,  18^.  that  1  was  called  to  vuit  a  pa- 
tient, who  resided  in  the  country  some  six  or  eight 
miles  distant^  Owing  to  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
which  were  ahnost  impassable,  the  shade  or 
night  had  closed  round  me  sometime erel  reach- 
edboroe.  Wet  and  chilled  by  the  driving  sleet,  1 
•ooo  divested  myself  of  my  overcoat,  aiM  seated 
before  a  cheerful  fire,  sunk  into  that  agfreeable 
lethaiyic  state  which  every  pmoo.  in  a  similar 
situation,  has  experienced.  There  is  something 
ao  pleasant  in  feeling  assured  of  our  own  com- 
foii  and  safety,  while  all  around  is  drear  and 
daingerous.  that  we  involuotaiily  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  a  chanse  of  situation ;  and  as  I  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  wind  now  ling  fitfully  along,  and  sweep- 
ing through  the  aged  trees,  which  threw  their 
gnarled  branches  fantasticaUy  over  the  roof,  and 
beard  the  rain  patter  at  times  violently  against 
the  window,  and  again  sweep  with  a  regular 
hiUingsauBdakiiig  the  street,  my  tfaoaghU  na- 
turally wandered  abroad-oa  the  attnation  of  the 
many  thoasaoda  of  ray  feUow  creatares  who 
were  deprived  perhaps  of  the  smallesi  share  of 
the  biessioffs  which  I  so  profusely  enwyecL 
While  musing  in  this  manner,  the  door  or  ray 
room  suddc»&  opened,  and  a  tall,  middle-aged 
feraale  entered;  her  manner eviactngtiie utmost 
hasie,  bleoded  with  a  fear  of  ttasaie  for  her 
boMness.  She  was  poorly  clad:  her  frock,  wkidi, 
wWaa  new,  raigktlNire  keen  cdM**liiiseywool- 
sey)**  was  so  wilamad  hf  tirae  aad  ckeqaued 
l,  ttiat  it  woiM  hav«  been 
tkerilipiMWrtco- 
•tvanoaaaikiml 


pair  of  coarse,  half-worn  shoes;  and  a  torn,  fkd- 
ed  shawl  was  all  that  protected  her  head  and 
shoulders  from  tlie  freezing  rain. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  if  to  recover  herself  s 
then,  with  a  broad  Irish  accent,  inquired,  if  I 
^*  was  the  doctor  himself,  that  lived  here?" 

1  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  handing  her 
a  chair,  desired  to  know  in  what'I  could  assist 
her.  She  sat  down  without  speaking,  smd  it 
was  evident  that  she  wished  to  ask  some  favour, 
but  was  deterred  either  from  modesty,  or  fear  or 
a  refusaL  ^  This  is  a  wet^  disagreeable  even- 
ing,*' said  I,  at  length,  breudng  a  silence  whiofa 
had  become  quite  embarassing,  **  and  must  be 
very  terrible  to  those  poor  creatures  who  arede- 
prived  of  fire  and  shelter.'* 

^  Yes,**  she  replied,  ^  it  is,  and  your  honour's 
kindness  encourages  me  to  ax  you,  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  come  an'  see  a  sick  young  man  at  my 
house." 

^'  Is  he  your  son  ?"  I  inquired. 

^  No,  sir :  he's  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  thof  he's  been  with  me  these  four 
weeks,  come  next  Tuesday.  Poor  boy !"  con- 
tinued she,  sighing,  ^  I  thmk  he's  seed  bc^tter 
times,  an' sometimes  he  seems  out  of  his  head,  for 
he'll  lay  there  an' rave  an'  talk  forbours  an' hoars 
tegether,  thof  I  tries  all  what  I  can  to  comfort 
him;  an'  says  I  to  him,  says  I,  don't  take  this  so 
hairl,  who  knows  but  you'll  soon  be  weU,  and 
see  better  times?  But  it  does  no  good,  at  all^  at 
all ;  he  only  shakes  his  head,  an' looks  so  piti- 
ful, yer  honour,  that  its  enough  to  break  one's 
heart;  an'  so,  to-night  he  calM  me  to  him,  an' 
sajTs  he,  my  kind  Mrs.  Bfiles— that's  my  name, 
yer  honour— says  he,  you  have  been  very  good 
to  me,  but  I  must  soon  die.  I  am  sorry  t&X  I 
can't  pay  you  fcH*  your  trouble,  says  he,  but  God 
will  reward  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
the  poor  stranger;  an'  to  be  sure,  yerhoooar,he 
looked  so  pale  and  bad.  that  as  soon  as  I  coiald 
call  in  a  couple  of  nei^iboar  women,  I  started 
ofL  through  all  the  rain,  unknowns  to  hisa,  to  see 
if  1  could  get  nothing  to  hdp  him." 

Moved  by  her  simple  stoiy.  I  rose,  and  after 
a  few  professional  inquiries,  ooserved,  **  that  al- 
though the  weattier  was  not  so  pleslsant  as  I 
could  ¥ash,  yet,  as  the  case  was  probably  ur- 
gent, I  woidd  accompany  her."  And  furnishing 
myself  with  such  medicines  as  I  judged  neces- 
sary, I  resumed  my  overooal,  and  sallied  o«t 
with  my  conductress. 

The  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  VMlenoe, 
and  the  wmd  rashed  in  our  faees  with  a  fan)t 
which  was  difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  ea- 
oonater.   After  walking  along street,  my 

Side  tamed  into  an  alfey,  in  an  obscure  part  of 
i  city;  where  the  reckless  bursti  of  lau^iter 
and  horrid  imprecations,  which  proceeded  from 
the  nameroQS  t^yng  houses  OB  estho' side,  fina- 
ed  a  dreadful  oootraat  wi^  the  fearful  rage  of 
the  eteraents  wiftout* 

At  lenfth  we  reached  an  eld,  lana,  dilapidat- 
ed bniUSof  ,  which,  unlike  all  omers  in  (ha 
ghbourhood,  was  qaietaad  samareatly  uMi- 
hafifed.  Myg«ideslBp]Md,and  Mdinalmr 
le,  "^this  is  the  pboe;*  and  pontic  Id  a 
scareely  visible  IMt,  which  gleaased  thnnili 
an  upper  window^  tkere  he  lays ;  fottov  msTff 
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■o,  DOW  give  me  your  hand;  here's  the  stairs- 
walk  ap,  if  yoa  please,  sir." 

Ascending  a  ruined,  creaking  staircase,  she 
knocked  softly  at  a  door,  which  was  opened  by 
•ome  person  inside,  ana  we  entered  a  large 
gloomy  apartment  An  old  fashioned  walnut 
table  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  on 
which  was  placed  a  small  ta}>er,  whose  pale 
ilame,  wa^ea  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  which  found 
flulmission  through  the  patched  windows,  served 
€oly  to  increase  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  A 
small,  cracked  looking  glass,  suspended  over  a 
apiece  of  coloured p^>er;  a  few  prints  stained 
with  smoke,  and  four  or  five  rickety  chairs,  com- 
pleted the  invenlorv  of  moveable.  The  bed  on 
which  the  patient  lay,  stood  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room;  towards  which  I  inunediately  ad- 
Tanced,  and  saw  a  young  man,  apparently 
twenty-four  vears  of  age,  whose  emaciated  form 
and  pale,sunken  cheek,  told,  in  a  language  but  too 
intelligible,  that  he  was  not  destined  to  continue 
long  in  this  sphere.  He  was  aleep,  but  his  rest 
was  heavy  and  disturbed;  his  pulse  beat  faintly, 
and  his  respiration  was  short  and  hurried.  Un- 
willing to  disturb  him,  I  turned  towards  a  fire 
of  wet,  rotten  wood,  before  which  sate  two  wo- 
men, convening  with  my  conductress,  in  stifled 
whispers,  as  if  fearfhl  of  disturbing  the  solemn 
silence  which  reigned  within. 

^  How  long  has  he  been  asleep?**  I  inquired. 

^  About  half  an  hour,"  was  the  brief  answer. 
**  Will  ver  honour  take  a  seat^"  continued  my 
guide,  **"  an'  warm  yourself;  this  is  but  a  poor 
place  ibr  yer  honour  to  visit,  but" 

Her  speech  was  interrupted  by  i  deep  groan 
from  the  patient.  Hastilv  flinciog  off  my  coat,  I 
rushed  to  the  bed,  and  beheld  a  sight  which, 
though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  horror,  never 
can  be  erased  from  my  memory.  His  cheek 
was  no  longer  pale,  but  feverish  and  animated ; 
and  he  half  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  exclaim- 
iDg,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  me,  *'  Ha ! 
bow  bloody!  away— away!  there,  (pointing^ 
there !  do  you  see  him?  See— see  how  the  blood 
flows!  Oh, God!'* 

His  voice  ^rew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  he 
sank  down  in  a  swoon.  Pro}>er  restoratives 
were  applied,  and  in  a  short  time  he  revived. 
On  raising  his  head,  1  discovered  a  miniature 
suspended  from  his  neck,  which  I  endeavoured 
to  examine;  but  be  repulsed  me,  murmuriuj^ 
faintly^  *•  No,  don't !  dont!  my  life  sooner!"  His 
prohibition  came  too  late,  I  liad  one  glimpse,  and 
tiiat  was  sufficient "  Turning  an  eye  of  scrutiny 
on  the  patient,  I  was  obliged  to  relinouish  my 
hold,  and  lean  on  the  bed  for  support.  Ob,  who 
can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  discovered  in 
that  picture  the  lineaments  of  one  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  love  and  reverence  even  as  a 
mother,  and  in  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer 
features  of  one  with  whom  I  had  passed  many  a 
happy  hour,  in  early  hfe.  "  My  God!"  I  men- 
tally exclaimed,  **  can  it  be  possible?"  i  looked 
a^^ain,  long  and  anxiously.  There  was  no  delu- 
sion ;  it  was  indeed  the  wreck  of  my  long  lost 
friend — 'twas  all  that  remained  of  the  gay,  ac- 
complished Henry  H •  No  one  ever  entered 

on  tne  stage  of  public  life  with  prospects  more 
&ir  and  auspicious  than  he.  A  warm,  hoaour- 
aUe  friend,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 


him;  endowed  by  nature  with  a  pleasing  exte- 
rior, and  a  mind  which  was  liberally  cultivated 
and  improved,  he  lived  the  idol  of  bis  acquain- 
tances— the  pride  and  glory  of  his  native  village. 
True,  he  ban  his  faults;  in  the  social  circle  he 
could  give  and  receive  a  jest,  but  his  ardent  soul 
took  &e  at  the  least  wilful  insult,  and  nothing 
but  an  apology,  as  public  as  the  offence,  could 
satisfy  his  roused  soirit  But  with  all  his  faults, 
he  was  a  noble  youth;  even  in  the  dawn  of  life 
his  exuberant  mind  exhibited  samples  of  a  ge- 
nius, which,  if  properly  directed,  would  haveled 
to  honour  and  prosperity.  ''He  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  having 
lost  her  affectionate  husband  before  the  young 
Henry  was  capable  of  appreciating  his  worth. 
She  turned  her  whole  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
this  bvely  pledge  of  their  mutual  affections. 
Intending  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  this  de- 
lightful task,  soon  after  her  husband^s  death,  she 
removed  to  a  sinall,  beautifully  situated  country 
seat,  about  a  mile  from  our  village,  where  she 
determined  to  spare  no  expense  to  render  him 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  station 
in  life  to  which  he  belonged.  As  he  grew  up 
his  mind  expanded,  and  his  delighted  parent 
saw  with  pleasure  her  toil  and  trouble  amply 
repaid.  It  was  her  wish  to  devote  him  to  the 
science  of  medicine ;  and  accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  left  home  for  the  first  time 

to  attend  the  lectures  in  P .    Our  parting 

scene  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  nor  can  ages  obliter- 
ate the  remembrance  of  it. 

Having  myself  experienced  the  difficulties  and 
danger  which  he  must  necessarily  encounter  in 
his  new  situation,  I  felt  an  anxiety  for  his  wel- 
fare which  I  could  not  conceal;  and  with  an 
earnestness  which  a  sense  of  his  danger  inspir- 
ed, I  cautioned  him  (o  guard  well  against  the 
insidious  vices  of  the  city.  O !  he  was  too  young, 
too  pure  and  innocent,  to  enter  on  the  busy  stage 
of  hfe.  Hih  mind,  like  the  tender  exotic,  was 
too  fair  to  hve  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis,  without  contamination.  1  can,  even 
now,  see  him  as  he  stood  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  about  to  enter  the  vehicle  which  was 
to  bear  bun  away  from  the  delightful  scenes  of 
youthful  happiness ;  and  can  feel  the  warmpre- 
sure  of  his  nand,  as  he  uttered  the  word  fare- 
well. We  parted  in  sorrow — such  as  friends 
feel  when  the  strong  links  of  affection  are  torn 
asunder.  And  we  met— oh!  would  to  God  I 
had  been  spared  that  meeting.  But  there  were 
other  ties,  dearer  than  those  of  friendship,  which 
bound  him  to  his  home,  and  rendered  his  parting 
from  it  more  painful ;  there  was  one  whose  name 
mingled  in  his  daily  orisons  to  heaven— one 
whose  graceful  form  seemed  fair  as  the  offspring 
of  another  sphere.  But  she,  too,  was  mortal. 
When  I  beheld  her  last,  she  was  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
circle  of  friends ;  and  believing  that  she  died 
lamented  by  all  her  acquaintances,  I  almost  en- 
vied her  lot :  but  1  .was  ignorant  of  the  cause — I 
boew  nothing  of  what  ted  to  the  catastrophe. 
She  fell  another  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  our  sex. 
Peace  to  her  remains !  The  sun  never  shone  on 
a  fairer  or  more  unfortunate  being. 

£lk»  W was  the  only  child  of  a  respect- 
able merchaDtin  Pe^tftsckafh^^^Oi^enes  of 
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inisfortunes.  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
tirai^  from  business.  He  accor<Ungly  removed 
^  our  little  villaffe*  with  his  wife  and  child, 
where, in  the  comforts  of  his  domestic  circle,  he 
endeavoured  to  forget  his  recent  wealth,  and  the 
reverses  of  fortune  which  occasioned  its  loss. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  wife,  who  had  heen 
unwell  for  a  long  time,  died^  and  left  him,  as  it 
were,  with  nothing  to  bind  him  to  this  world  save 
the  lovely,  touling  image  of  herself.  As  she 
grew  up,  tne  charms,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
expanded ;  and  he  was  enabled,  out  of  the  wreck 
cf  bis  fortune,  to  give  her  what  might  be  called 
m  liberal  education.  And  Henry  bved  her — for 
how  oould  he,  to  whom  she  gave  her  k>veliest 
smiles,  refuse  to  bow  before  a  shrine  so  beauti- 
fiil,  or  pay  that  homage  which  her  virtuous 
charms  deserved.  Their  lives,  from  childhood, 
rolled  along,  sweetened  by  the  innocent  en- 
dearments of  mutual  affection,  and  the  chain 
which  bound  their  hearts  together  was  strength- 
ened by  time.  This  was  their  first  parting;  and 
the  smotheted  sigh — the  starting  tear— the  fer- 
vent pressure  of  the  hand,  and  fsQtering  adieu — 
told  now  painful  each  felt  the  pang  of  separa- 
tion. 

Soon  after  we  parted,  I  left  my  native  place 
and  arrived  here,  where  I  commenced  practis- 
ing, with  considerable  success.  For  some  months 
our  correspondence  was  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted, when  it  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
o^ised,  on  bis  part;  and  notwithstanding  my  re- 
peated inquiries,  1  was  unable  to  hear  any 
thing  of  him.  untilatlength,from  another  source. 
I  discovered  that  he  had,  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  left  this  country  for  some  of  the  islands. 
Revolving  this  in  my  mind,  as  I  bent  over  him, 
I  sometimes  fancied  that  I  might  be  mistaken  in 
the  person;  but  no— there  wer6  the  same  fea- 
tures on  which  I  had  so  often  ^azed  with  de- 
light, and  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  mv 
first  impression  was  but  too  true.  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  discover  myself  in  his  then  weak  and  ex- 
hausted state ;  but  my  precautions  were  in  vain ; 
be  turned  hii  eyes  towards  me,  slowljr  and  lan- 
guidly at  first,  but  sradually  brightening  as  he 
raised  himself  in  uie  bed;  then  graspiuj^  my 
hand  convulsively,  he  fell  back  exhausted,  taint- 
ing on  the  pillow.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  he 
Save  signs  oi  returning  consciousness,  and  as  I 
ung  anxiously  over  him,  I  thought  that  his  spi- 
rit had  indeed  taken  its  flight  in  the  last  shock. 
At  length  he  revived,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand,  seized  and  wrung  mine  with  convulsive 
eagerness,  exclaiming,  while  the  warm  tears 
gushed  forth  in  torrents,  **  This  is  too  much,  you 
are  too,  too  kind;  1  have  never  deserved  this. 
O !  1  thought  as  I  lay  here,  and  heard  the  storm 
race  without,  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  that 

I  snould  die  unlamented  and  unknown !  But  'tis 
not  80,  'tis  not  so ;  my  friend  is  with  me  to  close 

my  eyes,  and  1  shall  depart  in  comparative 

Eeace;  the  sand  of  my  life  is  almost  exhausted ; 
ut  before  I  die — before  I  lay  down  this  misera- 
ble life— I  must  beg  you  to  listen  to  my  last 
words.  Sit  down  l^ide  me,"  he  continued,  in 
a  lower  tone,  ^  so,  now  give  me  you  hand,  and 
prdmise  that  you  will  do  as  I  desire ;  promise— it 
IS  all  I  ask  ere  I  die." 
Moved  by  his  wdemn,  earnest  manner,  1  as- 


sented, and  in  a  low  feeble  toae  of  Moe,lieli6- 
gan:— 

"  Time  may  roll  on  in  his  resbtless  course— 
year  after  year  may  ^^ide  down  the  stream  of 
oblivion— but  the  remorse  attendant  on  crime 
never  dies.  Four  years  have  now  rolled  away, 
since!  committed  a  crime, the  recoUecdoo of 
which  has  poisoned  my  existence  and  brooii^t 
me  prematurely  to  the  grave.  When  1 1^  my 
peaceful,  native  village,  little  did  I  think  that  I 
was  destined  to  bear  the  weight  of  so  much 
misery.  Oh!  would  to  Crod  I  had  died  ere  ^at, 
for  then  I  could  have  met  death  with  a  beoom-  . 
iujg  finnness — then  1  could  have  sunk  into  the 
silent  tomb,  without  experiencing  the  remorse- 
ful anguish  which  tears  my  soul."  His  whole 
frame  shook,  he  drew  his  breath  painfully,  and 
then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  continued:  '*  You  knew 
my  character,  you  were  acquainted  with  all  my 
youthful  failings— pay,  thoughtless,  and  inexpe- 
rienced—I entered  on  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and 
though  for  a  time  I  was  cautious  and  ciDram- 
spect  in  my  conduct,  and  conformed  with  the 
admonitions  of  my  sainted  mother,"  his  veice 
grew  iHisky  and  choaked,  **yet  the  tempter 
came,  and  1  could  not  resist!  My  interconrse 
with  my  fellow  students  was  very  limited,  and 
the  course  of  lectures  was  nearly  finished  be- 
fore I  had  become  acquainted  with  all  my  fellow 
boarders.  But  there  was  one  among  them  whose 
pleasing  manner  prepossessed  me  strongly  in 
his  favour;  in  him  I  had  hoped  to  find  a  mend 
after  my  own  heart— one  whose  feelings  and 
tastes  were  congenial  with  my  own— in  whose 
breast  I  could  pour  all  my  joys  and  griefs,  and 
receive  congratulation  and  condolement  in  re- 
turn ;  but  I  was  disappointed.  Though  pleasinf 
and  accomplished,  his  soul  was  destitute  of  aU 
honourable  principles ;  and  it  was  not  until  our 
ac(}uaintance  had  ripened  into  friendship,  that 
I  discovered  his  true  character.  Led  by  him 
into  vicious  company,  1  soon  became  an  adapt  in 
the  refined  vices  of  the  city,  and  even  vied  with 
him  in  m3r  success  at  the  gaming  table.  Though 
the  time  is  long  past,  stm  do  1  remember  the 
first  time  I  sate  down  to  game,  and  can  stdl  see 
the  ill  concealed  smile  of  exultation  which 

gleamed  on  the  countenance  of  my  friend  at  the 
sought  of  successfully  queermt^  a  Jiat ;  and  he 
succeeded,  but  not  thenj"  exclaamed  he,  bitter- 
ly, "  he  succeeded,  and  I  was  deeplv,  ainply  re- 
venged. Hark!"  said  he,  suddenly  assuming 
an  attitude  of  the  most  profound  attention,  as  a 
gust  of  wind  swept  past,  scattering  over  the 
roof  innumerable  urafments  from  the  loftv,  tot- 
tering chimney.  ^  Hark!  how  mournfully  the 
wind  rushes  by ;  well,  it  will  soon  sweep  over 
my  lonely  grave ;  the  cold  clods  of  the  valley 
will  soon  press  this  ^ilty  breast  into  its  original 
element,  and  the  wmd  which  now  shakes  this 
building  to  its  foundation,  will  sigh  through  the 
trees  that  overshadow  my  resting  place.  O,  how 
often,  in  my  days  of  youthful  moocence,  have 
I  wished  to  leave  this  world  and  ascend  to  hea- 
ven, amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm.  How  often,  when  I  saw  the  vivid 
lightning  play,  and  heard  the  de^  toned  diun- 
der  ecl^  through  the  dark  mass  of  driving 
clouds,  have  1  wished  to  resign  this  feebIe,fleet-> 
iBg  breath,  and  not  uo^^j^  }^  «.!•«, 
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of  the  tempeBt  Bat  dow/'  cootinued  he,  shud- 
dftrin^/'  its  moaning  fiUs  me  with  fear ;  to  me  it 
Bonncb  a  death  dirge— a  solemn  requiem  to  the 
memory  of  departed  happiness.  I  am  growiof 
faint.  1  feel  that  my  hours  are  numbered,  and 
will  therefore  hasten  to  that  act  wliich  capped 
the  climax  of  my  iniquity.  A  few  days  betore 
the  session  closed,  I  receired  ^  letter  from  home, 
requesting  me  to  return,  if  ever  i  wished  to  see 
my  mother  alire.  Though  deep  in  the  mazes  of 
dissipation.  I  was  not  caOous  to  such  an  appeal ; 
and  accordingly  bidding  adieu  to  the  fascinating 
pleasures  of  the  city,  i  started  for  home.  On  my 
arriyal,  I  found  the  intelligence  widely  I  had  re- 
ceived was  but  too  true.  A  violent  fever  had 
seized  her;  for  three  weeks  she  lingered  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  during  which  time  I  may  say 
I  never  left  her  side.  And  when  I  saw  her  who 
had  nursed  me  in  infancy,  and  soothed  my  chUd- 
uh  griefs— on  whose  b<Mom  1  had  pillowed  mv 
aching  head,  when  the  fever's  heat  raged  through 
my  vems— when  I  saw  her  on  whom  I  doat<3, 
lie  there,  pale  and  emaciated,  i  felt  for  the  first 
time  my  in  life,  that  I  had  been  deficient  in  my 
doty  towards  her ;  and  oh  I  how  willinglv  would 
I  have  taken  her  place ;  how  freely  would  I  have 
given  up  the  bc^  of  realizing  those  bright 
dreams  of  happiness  which  my  youthful  imagi- 
nation saw  in  fiiturity,  and  died  to  rescue  her 
from  the  grave.  I  never  knew  a  father's  care; 
he  died,  you  know,  when  1  was  an  infant;  and 
as  .1  hung  over  the  form  of  my  only  parent,  I  felt 
that  her  loss  would  be  irreparable.  But  her  con- 
CtitutioQ  was  good, and  she  recovered;  and  when 
I  saw  the  rose  of  health  again  glow  on  her 
cheek,  and  strength  and  vigour  revisit  her  fee- 
ble, attenuated  trame,  I  felt  that  1  was  inde^ 
happy.  But  when  she  was  quite  well,  and  the 
excitement  which  had  absoroed  my  whole  soul 
was  ended,  1  sighed  (and  I  blush  to  own  it)  for 
the  lively  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  One  af- 
ternoon as  1  returned  from  a  walk,  the  first  I 
bad  enjoyed  since  my  arrival,  I  encountered  my 
city  friend.  He  approached  me  with  his  usuai 
wbanity,  observing,  &at  he  little  expected  to 
find  me  rusticating  in  such  a  dull,  solitary 
irface ;  he  playfully  reproached  me  for  having 
left  the  University,  and  added,  that  as  soon  as 
he  could  steal  away  from  his  uncle,  aunt,  and 
country  cousins,  he  would  return  to  town,  where 
there  was  something  worth  living  for.  From  his 
conversation,  I  learned  that  he  was  on  a  visit  to 

Mr.  M ,  his  uncle,  who  resided  in  that 

l>lace.  We  continued  our  promenade  for  some 
time,  and  parted  with  an  agreement  to  dine  to- 
gether, at  his  uncle's,  next  day.  Knowing  his 
character,  1  waa  unwilling  that  he  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  Ellen ;  not  that  I  doubted 
her  constancy — oh,  no! — but  she  was  compara- 
tively poor,  and  very  beautiful— he  rich,  hand- 
some, accomplished,  and  a  professed  hbertine; 
and  I  knew  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to 
alienate  her  affections  from  me.  Bat  my  pre- 
cautions were  in  vain ;  he  had  seen  and  loved 
her  as  much  as  hearts  like  his  are  capable  of 
loving;  and  she,  my  betrothed,  in  Whom  was  cen- 
tred all  my  hopes  of  happiness,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
artifice.  I, however,  knew  nothing  of  it;  his  con- 
duct towards  me  was  friendly  ancTopen.  and  like 
the  &bled  Vampy  re,  fanned  the  wound  he  made, 
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and  hiDed  into  oblivion  the  victim  whose  hearts 
blood  he  drank.  Our  leisure  time  was  spent  at 
cards,  for  we  were  both  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  pleasures  of  which  we  had  so 
long  been  deprived.  Such  is  the  power  of  ini- 
quity, when  it  once  finds  a  place  m  the  human 
breast  1  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  minute 
recital  of  the  schemes  and  artifices  employed  by 
him  to  carry  on  bis  double  deception;  let  it  suA 
fice  to  say,  fte  succeeded.  While  he  never  gave 
me  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  iSaeW 
of  the  existence  of  his  intended  victim,  he  in- 
sinuated himself  into  her  favour,  and  with  ail  the 
art  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  endeavoured  t|} 
render  his  addresses  acceptable.  Assuming  the 
character  of  a  friend,  anxious  for  her  welfare,  he 
first  gained  the  unsuspecting  girl's  oonfidence, 
and  tnen  endeavouredf  to  alienate  her  affections 
from  the  object  on  which  they  were  placed. 
This,  however,  he  found  it  difficult  to  accomp- 
lish ;  she  could  not  believe  that  my  character  had 
undergone  a  change  so  complete,  in  so  short  a 
time;  out  he,  by  a  forged  letter,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her  as  commg  from  a  retpeciabk 
source,  teeming  with  such  accusations  against 
me  as  he  judged  best  calculated  to  effect  hit 
purpose.  He  succeeded  in  changing  her  love 
mto  suspicion,  then  to  confirm  those  suspickms, 
until  at  length  she  wa:s  constrained  t6  oelieve 
tiiat  I  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  her  respect  and 
esteem.  In  proportion  as  her  indignation  was 
aroused  against  the  man  who  had  scorned  and 
slighted  her  love,  her  respect  was  lavished  on 
the  land  friend  who  had  snatched  her  from  de- 
struction. It  mav  perhaps  seem  strange,  that 
she  never  demanded  an  explanation ;  but  I  pre- 
sume thatf  as  she  had  been  deluded  during  my 
mother's  sickness,  when  my  whole  time  was  oc- 
cupied, a  proper  opportunity  was  wanting; 
though  I  feel  inclined  to  believe,  that  had  an 
oi^rtunity  occurred,  her  delicate  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  holding  communication  with 
the  man  in  whom  she  had  trusted,  and  by  whom 
she  had  been  deceived.  Pardon  this  digression. 
I  have  detained  you  perhaps  too  long ;  but  1 
would  fain  linger  on  the  provocations  which 
drove  me  to  the  dreadful  crime  of  murder  ! 

'*  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of 
November,  that  I  sate  a&ne  in  my  chamber, 
gloom^r  and  disturbed.  It  was  a  night  much 
uke  this ;  the  wind  rushed  by,  and  the  rain  pat- 
tered on  the  roof  as  it  now  does.  A  cheerfel 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  which  ill  accorded 
with  my  feelings.  The  cause  of  mv  uneasiness 
was  this : — ^As,  since  my  arrival,  I  bad  not  been 
able  to  visit  Bllen,  I  was  that  day  determined  to 
see  her,  and  apologise  for  my  apparent  neglect. 
Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  I  saw  the 
door  open,  and  my  mend  appear  in  it,  accom- 
panied by  Ellen.  This  is  somewhat  strange, 
thought  I;  he  never  informed  me  of  it;  I  must 
warn  her  of  his  character,  for  she  is  apparently 
unacquainted  with  it  He  stood  a  moment  con- 
versing, and  then  bowing,  took  his  leave.  Wit^^ 
these  Uioughts  in  my  mind,  I  approached  the 
house,  and,  as  usual,  entered  without  knocking. 
A  servant  met  me  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  staminer- 
ing  confused  tone, informed  me  that  Miss  ■ 
was  unwell,  and  could  not  be  seen.  I  stood  at 
if  tbuntentnck  at^tt^^^^^c^ej^^^  tU 
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falsehood.  *UoweU!' I  repeat^, unconaoioiisly, 
*  she  whom  I  had  seen  conversing,  in  a  cheerful, 
animated  manner ! '  1  thought  on  the  character 
of  my  friend-^  horrid  suspicion  shot  across  my 
brain— ani  I  turned  homewards  with  feelinga 
too  painful  for  utterance;  and  there  I  sat  alone 
uotu  ni^bt,  wrapped  in  my  own  gloomv  mus- 
ings, ramly  endeayourinf  to  account  for  her 
extraordinary  conduct.  Itwas  near  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  had  not  been  disturbed;  no  letter—no 
message  bad  arrived,  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 
I  was  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  my 
friend  entered  the  room;  he  sate  down,  observ- 
ing, that  he  probably  owed  me  some  apology  for 
his  long  absence ;  smd  pulling  out  a  dice  box, 
desire(f  me  to  cheer  up,  and  take  a  quiet  throw 
with  him;  adding,  sneeringly,  *  that  it,  if  your 
purse  has  been  replenished  smce  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  empty  it* 

^^  Depressed  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
that  day  transpired,  my  first  thought  was  to 
leave  the  room;  but  something  whispered  to  me, 
that  I  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fill  my  aknoet 
exhausted  purse;  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  my  mother,  who,  though  liberal 
in  her  donations,  would  no  doubt  be  surprised  at 
my  extravagance.  I  accordingly  sat  down  with 
hun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  fascinating  game.  For  a  while,  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  me ;  but  this  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.  The  luck  turned,  and  1  lost  as  fast  as  i 
had  won,  until  I  was  without  a  cent  I  had  now 
nothing  of  value  save  a  watch,  the  gift  of  a 
friend,  and  this  miniature  of  Ellen." 

He  raised,  and  held  it  up  before  me.  1  took 
it  in  my  hand,  and  gazed  on  it  long  and  eagerly, 
and  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  happy  oays  I 
had  passed  with  the  fair  originaL  There  she 
stood  as  1  had  so  often  seen  her— there  were  the 
same  beautiful  features,  on  which  1  had  so  often 
gazed— the  same  smile  which  shone  on  her  love- 
Ty  face ;  and  I  gazed  until,  forgetful  of  my  pre- 
sent situation,  I  fancied  myself  still  in  the  midst 
of  those  bright  scenes  of  youthful  happmess. 

Taking  the  portrait  from  my  passive  hand,  he 
continued:  ^Maddened  by  disappointment,  I 
staked  the  watch,  hoping  to  recover  what  I  had 
lost  Anothsr  throw,  and  that  was  also  gone. 
Blindly  I  drew  the  miniature  from  my  b«(om, 
ftaked  it,  and  watched  the  e^ent  with  agonizing 
earnestness.  Slowly  he  raised  his  arm,  as  if  to 
mock  my  feelines :  the  die  was  cast,  and  with  a 
groan  of  anguish,  I  saw  that  all  was  lost.  My 
opponent  rose,  and  stood  for  few  minutes  with- 
out speaking;  then  drawing  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  he  t&ew  it  on  the  table  before  me,  and 
departed.  I  instinctively  seized  and  opened  it, 
and  in  her  own  hand  writing  1  read  the  death- 
warrent  to  my  hopes  of  happmess.  Here  it  is," 
said  he,  handing  me  a  lett^  (which  was  care- 
fully wrapped)  from  his  bosom.  1  hastily  seized 
it,  and  in  a  snniall  fair  hand  read  the  following. 

"  Sir :  You  were  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tnuirdinary  reception  you  met  with  this  morn- 
ing ;  by  strictly  reviewing  your  own  conduct, 
you  may  probably  find  some  clue  to  the  motives 

which  influenced  mine.    Mr.  M ,  to  whose 

disinterestedness  I  am  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion which  has  enabled  me  to  unmask  one  who, 
lerpent-like,  would  wound  the  bosom  on  which 


be  reposed,  hat  reluctantly  oooMDlad  (o  1 
this,  which  needs  no  reply.  My  father  < 
mands  me  to  inform  you  that  he  wishes  our  ia- 
tercourse  to  cease  for  ever.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  his  wish  has  the  sincere  approbatioQ  of 

«  Ellen  W ." 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  he  resumed*  ^  My 
suspicion  was  now  changed  to  a  dread  oertaiii- 
ty ;  and  I  wondered  at,  smd  inwardly  cursed  my 
own  short  siehted  infatuation.  I  now  saw  clear- 
ly through  nis  artifices.  By  false  representa- 
tions, he  had  changed  the  current  of  her  affec- 
tion; and  the  mimalure  was  fttili  wanting  to 
confirm  her  in  her  belief  of  my  aaworthiness. 
When  I  rteeived  it,  I  enthusiastically  promised 
never  to  resign  it  but  with  my  life;  and  the 
sight  of  it,  in  his  hands,  would  no  doubt  jnodnbe 
the  desired  effect.  '  But  I  will  disappomt  him,' 
1  exclaimed  aloud,and  as  I  oast  my  ^esarouad 
the  room,  they  rested  on  a  small  dirk  which 
hung  over  the  mantle-piece.  With  one  con- 
Tulsive  sprinff,  I  seized  it,  and  placing  it  in  my 
bosom,  rushed  fr«m  the  house.  Determined  tft 
recover  the  miniature  at  all  events,  1  ciomed 
rapidly  a  small  field,  and  stood,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  the  road  by  which  I  knew  he  msst 
return  to  the  riUa^  The  place  was  fitted  finr 
a  deed  of  horror.  To  the  right  of  the  road  was 
a  deep  hoUow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  atremn, 
swollen  by  the  rain,  rushed  along,  wasbing  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  I  stood.  1  had  not 
chosen  this  place  in  preference  to  anotben  for 
just  as  1  reached  it,  I  heard  the  sound  of  hie 
horse's  feet  echoing  along  the  road.  Concealing 
myself  in  the  bushes  which  lined  the  way,I  eooo 
saw  him  emerge  from  among  the  tree8,at  a  haid 
gallop.  When  he  came  opposite  me,  some 
movement  which  I  made  alarmed  his  horse, 
who,  starting,  wheeled  so  suddenly  as  to  almost 
unhorse  his  master.  Taking  advantage  of  hie 
confusion,  1  rushed  out,  and  seizing  the  bridle 
with  one  hand,  grasped  with  the  other  the  mi- 
niature which  was  suspended  from  his  neck, and 
succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  him.  Muttering  a 
deep  curse,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  my  head  with 
his  whip,  which  must  have  proved  fatal,  had  not 
his  horse,  as  the  blow  descended,  ^rang  asldeu 
and  thus  broke  its  force.  As  it  was.  it  stanned 
me  for  an  instant;  but  that  blow  decided  hie 
fate.  By  a  strong  muscular  effiart,  I  reined  his 
horse  to  the  edgeof  the  precipice.  He  perceived 
my  intention,  smd  with  a  horrid  yell  spranc  con- 
vulsively forward ;  but  it  was  too  late.  With  all 
my  strength  I  struck  the  dirk  into  his  bosom ; 
the  warm  blood  bubbled  over  my  hands;  and  as 
horse  and  rider  went  down  the  descent,  be  ut- 
tered a  shriek  which  yet  rings  in  my  ears.  I 
heard  them  strike  the  water;  another  fainter 
cry,  and  all  was  silent,  save  the  hoarse  brawling 
of  me  torrent,  which  rushed  on  unconscious  at 
the  deed  of  Uood  which  had  just  been  perpe- 
trated. Ha!  revenge  is  sweet,  and  I  have  tast- 
ed of  its  sweetness.  He  in  whom  1  had  trusted 
deceived  me.  and  deeply  has  he  suffered  for  hia 
deception.  1  felt  for  tbe  time  a  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion u  but  in  the  cool,  sober  moments  of  reflec- 
tion, I  ^cperienced  horrors  too  great  for  utter- 
ance. His  body  was  found  some  distance  below 
the  spot  where  tbe  murder  was  committed*  An 
inquest  was  held,  and  the  decision  was,  that  J 
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M  '  ■■  ■  was  murdered  bf  some  peraon  oc  per- 
10118  unkoown.  IiiafewdayiIretdtbeGoTer*> 
Dor's  ProclamatioD.  oSeriag  a  reward  for  the 
apprebeDsioQ  of  toe  perpetrator.  My  weU 
kiiowD  fri^ndahip  for  the  deceased,  and  the 
0)od  character  which  I  bore  screened  me  from 
toe  sliffhtest  suspicioo  aod  the  fever  into 
which  iwas  thrown  b]r  the  anfuish  of  reminrse, 
w^  attributed  to  the  sorrow  which  was  natural- 
ly supposed  I  might  feel  for  the  sudden  and  on- 
(unely  death  of  my  companion.  Often  was  I 
tempted  to  ddirer  myselt  into  the  hands  of  ju8«> 
tice;  but  the  love  of  life,  and  the  ignominy  at- 
taobed  to  the  crime,  prevailed  ovw  every  other 
coBflideration ;  and  I  wandered  aboutjOanyioff 
with  me  the  iwrm  which  never  dies.  To  banish 
Ibe  thoughts  which  crowded  on  nny  mind,  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  scenes  fraught  with  so  much 
horror,  I  left  my  home,  and  took  passage  on 
board  a  ship  for  the  West  Indies,  for  the  ostensi* 
ble  purpose  of  improving  my  h^th.  But  it  was 
all  m  vain.  The  disease  lay  in  the  mind ;  and 
nothing— HAothing  on  earth  could  eradicale  it 
Finding  no  relief,  I  returned  to  this  country,  aod 
soon  alter  my  arrival,  which  was  about  (We 
Hionths  ago,  I  heard  that  Ellen  was  dead.  Fear- 
ing to  go  boine,I  came  to  this  city,  where,  about 
four  weeks  ago,  I  saw  an  account  of  my  mo- 
ther's death.  'Tifi  weH.  I  shoukl  not  repine. 
She  has  left  this  world  without  bearing  of  her 
son's  unworthiness.  Ob!  that  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ckse  her  eyes,  and  receive  her  bfesa- 
iog.  But  I  was  not  worthy. 
,  ^My  tale  is  nearly  ended;  my  wretched  life 
is  dimost  brought  to  a  close.  Having  no  tie  to 
bind  me  to  this  world,  I  feel  vnlling  to  leave  it 
In  a  few  short  hourslshall  be  in  a  land  respect- 
ing which  the  speculation  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  dreams  of  toe  enthusiast  have  equaUy  failed. 
I  now  claim  your  promise,  when  I  am  dead  bury 
me  beneath  some  sombre  shade,  and  let  these 
portraits  be  interred  with  me.  JLet  no  stone  be 
raised  over  my  mouldering  clav,  to  tell  the  pas- 
senger where  rests  the  body  or  one  who  was  a 
monster  in  the  si^t  of  God  and  man ;  but  let  me 
cest  in  ot>scurity?' 

The  sequel  is  soon  told.  He  died  that  night: 
and  if  man  be  permitted  to  judge,  he  died  peni- 
tent Peace  to  thy  ashes,  my  young  fnend ! 
HThe  dawn  of  thy  life  was  unclouded----tne  career 
you  had  commenced,  if  pursued,  would  have 
ended  in  honour  and  affluence;  but  seduced 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  by  the  syren  voice  of 
pleasure,  3^our  early  impressions  erased,  and 
you  sank  mto  the  tomb  with  scarce  a  friend  to 
follow  your  remains. 

His  wish  was  complied  with,  his  body  was  in- 
terred as  he  had  requested;  and  no  pompous 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  rests  the  body 
of  the  gay,  accomplished,  unfortunate  Henry 
H .  R.  E.  U. 

Written  for  the  Casket. 
SONG— By  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Iioeke* 

I  smile  upon  the  world,  love, 

Because  they  smile  on  me; 
And  not  because  I  fed,  love, 

Thejoyl&dwithtbee. 
The  worid  is  made  of  smiles,  lore, 

They  have  no  teais  ftr  thee; 


And  amiles  aieoAeB  heartless,  kwe. 
Too  heartloBs,  aye,  for  me. 

Yet  arailes  have  language  sweet,  love. 
When  beamed  from  you  to  me; 

But  tears  have  language  powerful,  lo? e, 
More  powerful  far,  for  thee. 

Oh,  then  kindly  value,  love, 

The  tears  that  fall  from  me ; 
The  smlleB  that  tell  the  treasure,  loTe, 

My  heart  has  stored^r  tbee. 

Mv  tears,  my  tigfas,  my  smiles,  love. 

That  feeling  draws  fVom  me ; 
The  heart's  inost  pure,  true  language,  love. 

Shall  e?  er  move  to  thee. 


Written  for  the  Saturday  Evoung  Post. 
THK  ]iIlHOB.T  OF  THB  BRAVK. 

He  fell  in  freedom's  holy  cause. 

When  youth's  &ir  day  was  o*er  him, 
A  victim  at  her  Spartan  shrine, 

WhOe  life  was  bright  before  him. 
He  lived  for  Greeofr-fbr  Gieeoe  hedied-* 

Where  sdmelan  were  gleaming; 
His  funeral  rite,  the  camiQD*s  rouw. 

His  diige,  the  sea-bird's  scresming. 
Now  sweetly  rest,  my  early  friend. 

Beneath  the  dive  sleeping; 
Thy  memory  gbws  in  Grecia's  breast, 

Secure  in  fWedom's  keeping. 
Fbmsssian  wreaths  shall  deck  thy  nave. 

And  o'er  its  verdure  bendfaig. 
The  war-wom  Greek  will  mourn  thj  ftte, 

While  hii  fklr  knd  defending. 
Oft  as  on  Temped  syhan  vales 

Night's  dewy  shades  are  dosing. 
Their  vesper  hymns  Arcadian  maids 

Shall  waft  for  thy  reposing. 
And  when  on  mouht  Olympus'  top 

The  crescent  moon  is  glowmg, 
Aonia's  lyre,  o'er  thy  repose. 

Shall  sound  to  strains  there  flowing. 
When  Missf^nghi's  battle-flame 

Rose  through  the  midnight  gloom  on  high. 
From  earth  a  warrior  spirit  came 

To  freedom's  home,  in  the  bright  sky. 
"  Weloomoi  my  son ."» Minerva  said, 

*'  But  whence  that  tear?"  Her  son  replied, 
Bdiold  thy  Greece>-her  thousands  dead— 

Her  shores  and  plains  in  crimson  dyed. 
And  see,  where  once  her  cities  itwe. 

Where  arts  and  arms  their  mansions  fbund. 
Now  Hella  views  her  ruthless  foes. 

Wide  spreading  death  and  ruin  round— 
The  Moslem.   '*  Cease,  in  freedom's  name, 

Greece  crown'd  in  victory  shall  be; 
And  thou  shalt  live  with  deathless  fame, 

In  the  starr'd  realms  of  liberty ! 
**  Columbia  daim'd  thy  early  breath. 

Mine  is  thy  sky-bom  spirit  now :" 
She  spoke— and  twined  the  fadeless  wresth. 

To  bloom  around  his  youthful  iunvc^ 
London  Gfrwe.  CJIttter  a.^^^^^^^^^^^.  W.  C. 
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WACOV8TA. 

We  take  tbe  rery  graphic  and  diriUing  pic- 
ture annexed,  from  a  new  work,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle,  of 
this  city,  entitled  "  WacwdoL^  or  the  Prophecy: 
aTtiUcftkeCanadai:'  The  period  of  the  story 
is  short^  after  the  time  when  the  British  took 
Canada  from  the  French :  and  not  \ofag  after 
many  of  the  forts  on  the  great  western  lakes  had 
capitulated  in  consequence,  baring  been  left 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the^ndians,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the 
French. 

Tbe  ch^>ter  is  taken  from  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  volume  of  Wacousta,  and  details  the 
iBsidkms  attack  of  Fort  Detroit,  cootaining  the 
Enj^ish  garrison. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  the  Indian 
chiefs  bBtd  previously  obtained  entrance  to  the 
fertresa,  under  the  pretence  of  smoking  die  ca- 
lumet of  peace,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
commander,  during  which  time  they  Imd  keenly 
observed  its  various  defences  and  the  state  of 
the  garrison— which  had  been  kept  concealed 
with  equal  care  on  his  part— Sat  Em.  Pod. 

Meanwhile  the  white  flaf  had  again  been 
raised  by  the  Indians  upon  the  bomb-proof;  and 
this  having  beoi  readily  met  by  a  corresoonding 
signal  from  the  fort,  a  numerous  band  of  sa- 
vages now  issued  f^om  the  cover  with  which  their 
dans  forms  had  hitherto  been  identified,  and 
nyreadthemselvesfar  and  near  upon  the  common. 
Oik  this  occasion  they  were  without  arms,  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  of  any  kind,  if  we  may  except 
the  knife  whidi  was  always  carried  at  the  girdfe, 
and  which  constituted  a  part  rather  of  their  ne- 
cessary dress  than  of  their  warlike  equipment 
Tliese  warriors  might  have  been  about  ikYe  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  were  composed  chiefly  of 
mcked  men  from  the  nations  of  tbe  Ottawas,  the 
Delawares,  and  the  Shawnnees ;  each  race  be- 
ing distinctly  recognisable  from  the  others  bv 
certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature  which 
individualised,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  several 
tribes.  Their  only  covering  was  the  legging  be- 
fore described,  composed  m  some  instances  of 
cloth,  but  principally  €i  smoked  deerskin,  and 
the  nap  tliot  passed  through  the  sirdle  around 
the  loins,  by  which  the  straps  attacned  to  the  leg- 
gings were  secured.  Tlieir  bodies,  necks,  and 
arms  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  or- 
naments, entirely  naked;  and  even  the  blanket, 
that  served  them  as  a  couch  by  nioht  and  a  co- 
vering by  day,  had,  with  (me  single  exception, 
been  dispeued  with,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
avoid  any  thinff  like  encumbrance  in  theb  ap- 
proaching spoiC  Each  individual  was  provided 
with  a  stout  sapling  of  about  three  feet  m  length, 
curved,  and  flattened  at  the  root  extremity,  fike 
that  used  at  the  Irish  hurdle ;  which  game,  in 
UcX^  the  manner  of  baU-plajring  among  the  In- 
dtans  in  every  way  resembled. 

Interspersed  among  these  warriors  were  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  squaws.  These  were  to 
be  seen  lounging  caretessly  about  in  small 
ffroups,  and  were  of  all  ages ;  from  the  hoaiy- 
beaded  shrivelled-np  hag,  whose  eyes  still  spar- 
kled with  a  fire  that  h^  lank  and  attenuated 


frame,  denied,  to  the  yomg  girl  of  tff0hne,i 
dark  and  gtowing  cheek,  KNUided  bnst,  and  I 
tradng  glance,  bore  striking  evidence  of  die  pre- 
cociousness  of  Indian  beauty.  These  latter 
looked  with  evident  interest  on  the  sports  of  tbe 
younger  warriors,  who,  throwing  down  their  bur- 
dies,  either  vied  with  each  other  in  tbeshort  bat 
incredibly  swift  foot-race,  or  indulged  themselvee 
in  wrestling  and  leuiiuff;  while  their  conqpa- 
nions,  abandoned  to  the  rail  security  they  felt  to 
be  attached  to  tbe  white  flag  waving  on  the  fiort, 
lay  at  their  lazy  loigth  upon  the  sw^,  ostensi- 
bly following  the  movements  of  tbe  several  com- 
petitors in  these  sports,  but  in  reality  with  bent 
and  eye  directed  solely  to  tbe  fortification  that  lay 
beyond.  Each  of  these  females,  in  addition  to 
the  macbecoti,  or  petticoat,  which  in  one  solkl 
square  of  broad-cloth  was  tiefatly  wrapped 
around  the  loins,  also  carried  a  blanket  loosely 
thrown  around  the  person,  but  closely  confined 
over  the  shoulders  m  front,  and  reaching  below 
the  knee.  There  was  an  air  of  constraint  in  tbeir 
movements,  which  accorded  iH  with  tbe  oocasaon 
of  festivity  for  which  they  were  assembled ;  and 
it  was  remarkable,  whedber  it  arose  fixxn  de£fr- 
rence  to  those  to  whom  they  were  slaves,  as  well 
as  wives  and  daughters,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause  it  might  be,  none  of  them  ventured  to  re- 
cline themselves  upon  the  sward  in  imitation 
of  tbe  warriors. 

When  it  had  been  made  known  to  tbe  gover- 
nor that  the  Indians  had  begun  to  devdope  them- 
selves in  force  upon  the  common  unarmed,  yet 
redolent  with  the  spirit  that  was  to  dbnect  their 
sports,  the  soldiers  were  dinniBsed  from  their  re- 
spective companies  to  the  ramparts ;  where  they 
were  now  to  be  seen,  not  drawn  up  in  formida- 
ble and  hostile  array,  but  collected  together  in 
cardess  fpnap^^  and  sunply  in  their  sule^onns. 
This  reciprocation  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison  was  acknowledged  by  the  Indians 
by  marks  of  approbation,  expressed  as  much  by 
the  sudden  and  classic  dispositian  of  their  fine 
forms  into  atdtndes  strikingly  illustrative  of  their 
admiration  and  pleasure,  as  by  the  inteijectiooa] 
sounds  that  passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  tbe 
throng.  From  die  increased  alacrity  with  which 
they  now  l«it  themselves  to  the  preparatory  and 
inferior  amusements  of  the  day,  it  was  evident 
their  satisfaction  was  complete. 

Hitherto  the  principal  chieft  had,  as  on  tbe 
previous  occasion,  occupied  the  bomb-proof ;  and 
now,  as  then,  th^  appeared  to  be  deliberating' 
among  themselves,  but  evidendy  in  amoreener- 
gedc  and  serious  manner.  Atlenffth  they  sepa- 
rated, when  Ponteac^  accompanied  by  the  cluefe 
who  had  attended  htm  on  the  former  day,  once 
more  led  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  liiie  mo- 
ment of  his  advance  was  the  signal  f<Nr  the  com- 
mencement of  die  principal  game.  In  an  instant 
those  of  the  warriors  who  lay  reclining  on  the 
sward  sprang  to  their  feet,  while  tbe  wrestlers 
and  racers  resumed  their  hurdles,  and  prcuMred 
themselves  for  the  trial  of  mingled  skill  and 
swiftness.  At  first  they  formed  a  dense  group 
in  the  centre  of  the  common ;  and  then,  diveiv- 
inc  in  two  equal  files  both  to  the  right  and  to  tbe 
left  of  the  immediate  centre,  whore  the  laiige  ball 
was  placed,  formed  an  open  chain,  extending 
from  the  skirt  of  the  forest  to  the  cymnYp^ 
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i>eiawares  and  the  Shawaoees,  and  on  tModier 
tiie  more  nuineroas  natioo  of  the  Ottawas.  The 
women  of  these  seyeral  tribes,  apparently  much 
interested  in  the  issue  of  an  amusement  in  which 
the  manMness  and  activity  of  their  resiiective 
'friends  were  staked,  had  gradually  and  imper- 
oq[>tibty  gained  the  front  of  the  fort,  where  they 
were  now  huddled  in  pproups,  at  about  twenty 

r^ee  from  the  drawbridge,  and  bending  ea^er- 
forward  to  command  the  roorements  or  the 
bafl-players. 

In  his  circuit  round  the  walk,  Ponteac  was 
seen  to  remark  the  confiding  appearance  of  the 
unarmed  soldiery,  with  a  satistaction  that  was 
not  sought  to  be  oisgidsed;  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  threw  hisglance  along  each  face 
of  the  rampart,  it  was  evid^it  his  object  was  to 
embrace  the  numerical  streneth  cdlected  there. 
It  was  moreovier  obserred,  wnen  he  passed  the 
sToups  of  squaws  on  his  way  to  the  gate,  he  ad- 
dressed some  words  in  a  strange  tongue  to  the  el- 
der matrons  of  each. 

Once  more  the  dsj'k  warriors  were  received  at 
the. gate,  bv  Major  Blackwater ;  and,  as  with 
firm  but,  elastic  tread,  they  moved  across  the 
square,  each  threw  his  fierce  eyes  rapidlv  and 
anxiously  around,  and  with  less  of  concealroent 
in  his  manner  than  had  been  manifested  on  the 
former  occasion.  On  eveiy  hand  the  same  air  of 
nakedness  and  desertion  mket  their  gaze.  Not 
even  a  soldier  of  the  guard  was  to  be  seen;  and 
when  they  cast  tlieir  eyes  upwards  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  block-houses,  they  were  found  to  be 
tenantless  as  the  area  through  which  they  passed. 
A  gleam  of  fierce  satisfaction  pervaded  the 
8warth>  countenances  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
features  of  Ponteac,  in  particular,  expressed  the 
deepest  exultation.  Instead  of  leading  his  part}'. 
he  now  brought  up  the  rear;  and  when  arrivea 
in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  he,  without  any  visible 
cause  for  the  accident,  stumbled,  and  fell  to  the 
earth.  The  other  chiefs  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  their  ordinary  gravity,  and  marked  their  sense 
of  the  circumstance  by  a  prdonged  sound,  par- 
taking of  the  mingled  character  of  a  laugn  and 
a  yelT  Startled  at  the  cry,  Major  Blackwater, 
wno  was  in  front,  turned  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
At  that  moment  Ponteac  sprang  lightly  aoain  to 
his  feet,  responding  to  the  yell  ofms  confederates 
by  another  even  more  startling,  fierce,  and  pro- 
longed than  their  own.  He  then  stalkedproudly 
to  the  head  of  the  party,  and  even  preceded  Ma- 
jor Blackwater  into  the  council  room. 

In  this  rude  theatre  of  conference  some  chan- 
ges had  b^en  made  since  their  recent  visit,  which 
escaped  not  the  observation  of  the  quick  sighted 
chiefs.  Their  mats  lay  in  the  position  they  had 
previously  occupied,  and  the  chairs  of  the  offi- 
cers were  placed  as  before,  but  the  room  itself 
had  been  considerably  enlarjged.  The  slight  par- 
tition terminatinff  the  intenor  extremity  or  the 
mess-room,  and  dividing  it  from  that  of  the  offi- 
cers, had  been  removed;  and  midway  through 
this,  extending  entirely  across,  was  drawn  a  cur- 
tain of  scarlet  cloth,  against  winch  the  imposing 
figure  of  the  sovemor,  elevated  as  his  seat  was 
above  tiiose  oftbe  other  officers,  was  tiirown  into 
strong  relief.  There  waB  Another  change,  that 
escaped  not  the  obsenratiofi  of  the  Indians,  and 


that  was.  not  more  (haa  one  half  of  the  officers 
who  had  been  present  at  the  first  conference  be- 
ing now  in  the  room.  Of  these  latter,  one  had, 
moreover,  been  sent  away  by  the  governor  the 
moment  the  chiefs  were  ushared  in. 

^*Ugh!"  ejaculated  the  proud  leader,  as  be 
toclk  his  seat  unceremoniously,  and  yet  not  with- 
out reluctance,  npoa  the  mat.  ^^  The  council- 
room  of  my  father  is  bigger  than  when  the  Otta- 
wa was  here  before,  yet  the  number  of  his  chieft 
is  not  so  many.*' 

"^Thegreatchieft  of  the  Ottawas  knows  Hmt 
the  Saganaw  has  promised  the  red  skins  a  feast," 
returned  the  governor.  **  Were  he  to  leave  it 
to  his  young  warriors  to  provide  it,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  receive  the  Ottawa  like  a  great  chi«f, 
and  to  make  peace  with  him  as  he  could  wish.'* 

**  My  father  has  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  red,  like 
the  blood  of  a  pale  face,"  pursued  the  ladiaBf 
rather  in  demand  than  in  observation,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room.  ^*  When  the  Ottawa  was  here  last,  he  did 
not  see  it" 

^  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  knows  that 
the  great  father  of  the  Saganaw  has  a  big  heart 
to  make  presents  to  the  red  skins.  Tli^  cloth 
the  Ottawa  sees  there  is  sufficient  to  make  leg- 
gings for  the  chiefs  of  all  the  nations." 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  reply,  the  fierce 
Indian  uttered  one  of  his  strong  guttural  and  as- 
sentient  **ughs,"  and  then  commenced  filling  the 
pipe  of  peace,  correct  on  the  present  occasion  in 
all  its  ornaments,  which  was  liAnded  to  him  by  the 
Delaware  chief.  It  was  remarked  by  the  of- 
ficers this  operation  took  up  an  unusually  lone 
portion  of  his  time,  and  that  he  frequently  turned 
ius  ear,  like  a  horse  stirred  by  the  huntsman's 
horn,  with  quick  and  irrepressible  eagerness  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  The  pale  warrior,  the  friend  of  the  Ottawa 
chief,  is  not  here,"  said  the  governor,  as  he 
glanced  his  eye  along  the  semicircle  of  Indians. 
^  How  is  this  ?  Is  bis  voice  still  sick,  that  he 
cannot  come ;  or  has  the  great  chief  of  the  Otta- 
was forgotten  to  tell  him  ?  ' 

*^  The  voice  of  the  pale  warrior  is  still  sick, 
and  he  cannot  speak,' '  replied  the  Indian.  *^Tbe 
Ottawa  chief  is  very  sorry ;  for  the  tongue  of  his 
friend,  the  pale  face,  is  fuU  of  wisdom." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips, 
when  a  wild  shrill  cry  from  without  the  f(M*t  rauff 
on  the  ears  of  the  assembled  council,  and  caused 
a  momentary  commotion  among  the  officers,  it 
arose  from  a  single  voice,  and  that  voice  could 
not  be  mistaken  by  any  who  had  heard  it 
once  before.  A  second  or  two,  during  which  the 
officers  and  chiefs  kept  their  eyes  intently  dxed 
on  each  other,  passed  anxiously  away,  and  then 
nearer  to  the  gate,  apparently  on  the  very  draw- 
bridge itself,  was  pealed  forth  the  wild  and  dea- 
fening yell  ojf  a  legion  of  devilish  voices.  At  that 
souncL  the  Ottawa  and  the  otherchiefs  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  their  own  fierce  cry  responded  to 
that  yet  vibrating  on  the  ears  of  alL  Already 
were  their  gleaming  tomahawks  brandished  wild- 
ly over  their  heads,  and  Ponteac  had  even 
bounded  a  pace  forward  to  reach  the  govenior 
with  the  dcAdly  weapon,  when  at  the  suddea 
stamping  of  the  foot  of  the  latter  imon  the  Aow^ 
the  acarlet  okilh  inj^^if^  wa9  hxrwnt  wdth 
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and  twenty  soldien,  their  eree  gUmoiiii?  akng 
the  barrds  of  their  leyellea  muskets^  met  the 
•Cartled  gaze  of  the  astonished  Indians. 

An  instant  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  keen 
diief  of  the  trne  state  m  the  case.  The  cabn 
composed  mien  of  the  officers,  not  one  of  whom 
had  even  attempted  to  quit  his  seat,  amid  the  din 
by  which  his  ears  were  so  ahirmingly  assailed,— 
me  triumphant,  yet  dignified,  and  even  severe 
expression  of  the  governor's  countenance;  and, 
above  all,  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  pre- 
pared soldiery,— all  these  at  once  assured  him  of 
the  discovery  of  his  treachery,  and  the  danger 
that  awaited  him.  The  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  join  his  warriors  without,  was 
BOW  obvious  to  the  Ottawa;  and  scarcefyhadhe 
conceived  the  idea  before  it  was  soucht  to  be 
executed.  In  a  single  spring  he  gained  the  door 
flf  the  mess-room,  and,  tdlowed  eagerly  and  tu- 
multuoQsly  by  the  other  chiefs,to  whose  depar- 
ture no  opposition  was  offered,  in  the  next  mo- 
neDt  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza  tluit  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  building  whence  he  had 

The  surprise  of  tbe  Indians  on  reaching  this 
point  was  now  too  powerful  to  be  dissembled ; 
and,  incapable  either  of  advancing  in*  receding, 
thev  remained  gazinff  on  the  scene  before  them 
with  an  air  of  minted  stupefaction,  raffe,  and 
alarm.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  proudly  strode  through  the  naked  area 
of  the  fort,  and  yet,  even  in  that  short  space  of 
time,  its  appearance  had  been  entirely  cbanffed. 
Not  a  part  was  there  now  of  the  surrounaing 
buildings  that  was  not  redolent  with  human  life, 
and  hostile  preparation.  Through  every  window 
of  the  officers'  low  rooms,  was  to  he  seen  the  dark 
and  frowm'ng  muzzle  of  a  field  piece,  bearing 
upon  the  gateway ;  and  behind  these  were  artil- 
lery men,  nolding  their  lighted  matches^  support- 
ed again  by  files  of  bayonets,  that  glittered  in 
their  rear.  In  the  block-houses  the  same  formi- 
dable array  of  field  pieces  and  muskets  was  visi- 
ble ;  while  from  the  four  angles  of  the  square,  as 
many  heavy  guns,  that  had  been  artfully  masked 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs,  seemed  ready  to 
sweep  away  every  thing  that  should  come  before 
them.  The  guard-room,  near  the  gate,  presented 
the  same  hostile  front.  The  doors  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  buildings,  had  been  firmly  secured 
within;  but  from  every  window  affording  cover 
to  the  troops,  gleamed  a  line  of  bayonets  rising 
above  the  threatening  field-pieces,  pointed,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  twelve  reet,  directly 
upon  the  gateway.  In  addition  to  his  musket, 
each  man  of  the  guard  moreover  held  a  hand 
fptemde^  provided  with  a  short  fuze  that  could  be 
Ignited  m  a  moment  tom  the  matches  of  the 
ffunners,  and  with  immediate  effect  The  sol- 
diers in  the  block-houses  were  similarly  pro- 
vided. 

Almost  magio  as  was  the  change  thus  suddenly 
effiected  in  the  appearance  of  the  garrison,  it  was 
not  the  most  interesting  feature  m  the  exciting 
•cene.  Choking  up  the  gateway,  in  which  they 
were  completely  wedged,and  crowding  the  draw- 
bridge, a  dense  mass  of  dttskv  Indians  were  to  be 
seen  casting  their  fierce  gkmces  around ;  yet 
Barafysod  in  thdr  movements  by  the  unlooked 
inrdttplay  of  a  redsting  force,  jhrtataiimg  iiH  I 


stant  aimihihttion  to  tiiOBe  who  shoidd  atterilpt 
either  to  advance  or  to  recede.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  astonishment  and  disappointment  more  for- 
cibly depicted  on  the  human  countenance,  than 
as  tnev  were  now  exhibited  by  these  men,  who 
had  already,  in  imagination,  secured  to  them- 
selves an  easy  conquest  They  were  the  war- 
riors who  had  so  recently*  been  ensaged  in  the 
manly  yet  innocent  exercise  of  the  ball;  but. 
instead  of  the  harmless  hurdle,  each  now  carried 
a  short  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  gleaming  toma- 
hawk in  the  other.  After  the  firat  general  yell- 
ing heard  in  the  council-room,  not  a  sound  was 
uttered.  Their  burst  of  rage  and  triumph  had 
evidently  been  checked  by  tro  unexpected  man- 
ner of  their  reception,  and  they  now  stood  ob  the 
spot  on  which  the  further  advance  of  each  had 
been  arrested,  so  silent  and  motionless,  that,  hot 
for  the  rolling  of  their  dark  eyes,  as  they  keenly 
measured  the  insurmountable  barriers  that  were 
opposed  to  their  progress,  they  might  almost 
have  been  taken  for  a  wild  group  of  statnaiy. 

Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  these  was  he  who 
wore  the  blanket ;  a  tall  warrior,  on  whom  rest- 
ed the  startled  eye  of  every  officer  and  sexier, 
who  was  so  situated  as  to  behold  him.  His  face 
was  painted  black  as  death;  and  as  he  stood  un- 
der the  arch  of  the  gateway,  with  his  white  tor* 
baned  head  towering  far  above  those  of  his  com- 
panions, this  formidable  and  mysterious  enemy 
might  have  been  likened  to  the  spirit  of  darkness 
presiding  over  his  terrible  legions. 

In  OT&T  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  Indians,  armed  in  everyway  tor 
death,  at  a  moment  when  neither  gun  nor  toma- 
hawk was  apparently  within  milesof  their  reach, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  ihe  first  entrance 
of  the  chiefs  into  the  fort.  The  fall  of  Pooteac 
had  been  the  effect  of  design ;  and  the  yell  |»eal- 
ed  forth  by  him,  on  recovering  bis  feet,  as  if  in 
taunting  reply  to  thelauffh  of  bis  comrades,  wis 
in  reahty  a  si^al  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Indians  without  These,  now  following  op 
their  game  with  increasing  spirit,  at  ooce 
change!  the  direction  of  their  line,  lN*inging  tiie 
ball  nearer  to  the  f(»rt.  In  their  eaeemess  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  they  had  overiooSced  the  gra- 
dual secession  df  the  unarmed  troops,  spectators 
of  their  sport,  from  the  ramparts,  until  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  stragglers  were  left  As  they 
neared  the  gate,  the  squaws  broke  up  their  seve- 
ral groups,  and,  forming  a  line  on  either  hand  of 
the  road  l^ing  to  the  drawbridge,  appeared  to 
separate  sdelv  with  a  view  not  to  impede  the  ac- 
tion of  the  players.  For  an  instant  a  dense 
Toup  coUected  around  the  ball,  which  had  hem 
Iriven  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  and 
fifty  hurdles  were  crossed  m  their  endeavors  to 
secure  it,  when  the  warri<nr,  who  formed  the  soli- 
tary exception  to  the  multitude,  in  his  blanket 
covering,  and  who  had  been  lingering  in  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  par^,  came  rapidfy  up  to  tbe 
spot  where  the  well  affected  strugs^le  was  main- 
tained. At  his  approach,  the  hurdles  of  the  other 
players  were  withdrawn,  when,  at  a  single  blow 
from  his  frawerful  arm,  the  ball  was  seen  flying 
into  the  air  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  was  for 
a  moment  lost  altogether  to  the  view.  When  it 
again  mettheeye,  it  wasdesoending  perpendkm- 
laily  into  the  very  centre  of  the  mt    ^ 
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Witti  the  fleetneMof  tbougfat  DOirooiDneooed 
a,  race  that  had  ostensibly  for  its  object  the  reco* 
rery  of  the  lost  ball;  and  in  which,  he  who  had 
drtren  it  with  such  resistless  force,  outstripped 
them  alL  Their  course  lay  between  the  two 
lines  of  s^juaws ;  and  scarcely  had  the  head  of 
the  bounding  Indians  reached  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  thoM  lines,  when  the  women  suddenly 
threw  back  their  bknkets,  and  disclosed  each  a 
short  gun  and  a  tomahawk.  To  throw  away  their 
hurdles  and  seize  upon  these,  was  tbe  work  of 
an  instant  Alrea^,  in  imagination,  was  the 
fort  their  own;  and  such  was  me  peculiar  exul- 
tation  of  the  black  and  turbaned  wamor,  when 
he  felt  the  planks  of  the  drawbridge  bending  be- 
neath his  feet,  all  the  ferocious  joy  of  his  soul 
was  pealed  forth  in  tbe  terrible  cry  which,  rapid- 
ly v  succeeded  by  that  of  the  other  Indians,  had 
resounded  so  fearfully  through  the  council-room. 
What  their  disappointment  was,  when,  on  gain- 
ing the  interior,  they  found  the  garrison  prepared 
for  their  reception,  has  already  been  shown. 

^  Secure  that  traitor,  nien  r'  exclaimed  tbe 
goremor,  advancing  into  tbe  square,  and  point- 
ing to  the  black  warrior^  whose  quick  eye  was 
DOW  ffknoing  on  erenr  side,  to  discoyer  some  as- 
sailable point  in  the  rarmidable  defences  of  the 
troops. 

A  laugh  of  so(Mrn  and  derision  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  warrior.  ^Isthere  a  man— are  there  any 
ten  men,  eren  with  Goremor  de  Haldimar  at 
their  hesid.  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  attempt 
it  ?**  he  asked.  ^  Nay  !*'  he  pursued,  stepping 
boldly  a  pace  or  two  m  front  of  the  wondering 
■afages,— here  I  stand  singly,  and  defy  your 
whole  garrison!" 

A  siMden  morement  among  the  soldiers  in  the 
gnard-roqm  announoed they  werepreparing  to 
exeottte  the  Older  of  their  chief.  Tneeyeofthe 
black  warrior  sparkled  with  ferocious  pleasure; 
and  he  made  a  gesture  to  his  followers,  which 
was  replied  to  by  the  sudden  tension  of  their 
hitherto  relaxed  forms  into  attitudes  of  expec- 
tance and  preparation. 

^Stay,  men;  quit  not  your  cover  fbr  your 
lives!"  commanded  the  goTemor«  in  a  kmddeep 
Toice  :•— >^  ke«)  the  barricades  fast,  and  more 
not" 

A  cloud  of  anger  and  disappointment  passed 
over  the  featutw  of  the  black  warrior.  It  was 
evident  the  object  of  his  bravado  was  to  draw 
the  troops  from  their  defences,  that  they  might 
be  so  mingled  with  their  enemies  as  to  render 
tbe  cannon  useless,  unless  friends  and  foes 
(which  was  by  no  means  probable)  should  alike 
be  sacrificed.  The  governor  had  penetrated  the 
design  in  time  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  rage,  the  savage 
warrior  aimed  his  tomahawk  at  the  head  of  the 
goremor.  The  latter  stept  lightly  aside,  and  the 
steel  sank  with  such  force  intoone  of  tne  posts 
snpportinff  the  piazza,  that  the  ouivering  handle 
snapped  close  off  at  its  head.  At  that  moment, 
a  single  shot,  fired  from  the  guard-house,  was 
drowned  in  the  yell  of  approbtuion  which  burst 
from  the  tips  of  the  dark  crowd.  The  turban  of 
the  warrior  was,  however,  seen  flying  throudi 
tbe  air,  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  bul- 
let which  had  torn  it  mxn  his  head.  Hehimself 
was  unharmed. 


I  retreat  to- 


^  A  namw  escape  for  us  botti.  Colonel  de  Hal* 
dimar,"  he  observed,  as  soon  as  the  yell  had  sub> 
sided,  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  unooo- 
cera.  **Had  my  tomahawk  obeyed  the  first 
impulse  of  my  heart,  I  should  have  cursed  mysdf 
and  died :  as  it  is,  I  nave  reason  to  avoid  all  use- 
less exposure  of  my  own  life,  at  present  A 
second  bullet  may  be  better  du'ected ;  and  to  die, 
robbed  of  my  revenge,  would  ill  answer  tbe  pur* 
pose  of  a  life  devoted  to  its  attainment  Renieoi* 
ber  my  pledge?" 

At  the  hasty  command  of  the  goremor,  a  hun- 
dred muskets  were  raised  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
men;  but,  before  a  single  ^e could  glance  along 
tbe  barrel,  the  formidable  and  actire  warrior  had 
bounded  over  the  heads  of  the  nearest  Indians, 
into  a  small  space  that  was  left  unoccupied; 
when,  stooping  suddenly  to  the  earth,  he  disap- 
peared altogemer  from  the  view  of  hu  eneinies« 
A  slight  morement  in  the  centre  of  thenumenniB 
band  crowding  the  gateway,  and  extending  even 
beyond  the  bridge,  was  now  discemablc)  it  was 
lilro  the  waring  of  a  field  of  standing  corny 
through  which  some  animal  rapidly  winds  its 
tortuous  course,  bending  aside  as  the  object  ad- 
vances, and  dosing  again  when  it  has  passed. 
After  tne  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  terrible  warrior 
was  seen  to  spring  again  to  his  feet,  for  in  tbe 

rear  of  the  band;  and  then,  uttering  a  ^ 

shout  of  exultation,  to  make  good  his  retrc 
wards  the  forest 

Meanwhile,  Ponteao  and  tbe  other  chiefb  of 
the  council  continued  rooted  to  the  piazza  oo 
which  they  had  rasbed  at  the  unexpected  display 
of  the  armed  men  behind  the  scarlet  curtain. 
The  kmd^Watuh"  that  burst  from  the  hps  of 
all,  on  finding  themselves  thus  foiled  in  their 
schemes  of  massacre,  had  been  succeeded,  the 
instant  afterwards,  by  feelings  of  personal  ap- 
prehension, which  each,  however,  had  coUeded- 
ness  enough  to  disguise.  Once  the  Ottawa 
made  a  movements  if  he  would  have  cleared 
the  space  that  kept  him  from  his  warriors;  but 
tbe  emphatical  pointing  of  the  finger  of  Colonel 
de  Hafdimar  to  the  levelled  muskets  of  the  msB 
in  the  block-houses,  prevented  him,  and  the  at- 
temi^  was  not  repeated.  It  was  remarked  bf 
the  officers,  who  also  stood  on  the  piazza,  ckse 
behind  the  chiefs,  when  the  black  warrior  threw 
his  tomahawk  at  tbe  fforemor,  a  shade  of  dis- 
pleasure passed  orer  the  features  of  the  Ottawa; 
and  that,  when  he  found  the  daring  attempt  was 
not  retahated  on  his  peo|^,his  countenance  had 
been  momentarily  lighted  up  with  a  satisfied  ex- 
pression, apparently  marking  his  sense  of  tbe 
foicbearanoe  so  unexpectedly  shown. 

''  What  says  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas 
now  ?"  asked  thegoremor.calmly,  and  breakinff 
a  profound  silence  that  had  succeeded  to  the  Ian 
fierce  yell  of  the  formidable  being  just  departed. 
^  Was  the  Saganaw  not  right,  when  he  said  the 
Ottawa  came  with  guile  in  his  heart,  and  with  a 
lie  upon  his  lips?  But  the  Saganaw  is  not  a  fool, 
and  be  can  read  the  thoiu^ts  of  his  enemies  upon 
their  faces,  and  long  before  their  lips  hare  spo- 
ken." 

''Ugh  t"  ejaculated  the  Indian:  ''my  father 
is  a  ftreat  chief,  and  his  head  is  fhll  of  wisdom 
Hadbe  been  feeble  like  the  other  chiefr  of  the 
Saganaw,  the  itmng,^  ^^^^ii[)^f^ 
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have  faOra,  and  the  red  Mm  would  hate  danced 
their  war-dance  roand  the  scalpe  of  his  yoong 
men,  eren  id  the  coonoil  room  where  tiiey  oame 
to  talk  of  peace." 

^Doesthe  great  chief  Cf  the  Ottawas  see  the 
hig  tfaander  <»  the  Sasanaw  ?"  pursued  the  £o- 
remor :  ^  If  not.  let  falm  open  his  eves  and  l<Mlr. 
1^  Safianaw  has  hut  to  move  his  lips,  and 
swifter  ttian  the  lightning  wouid  the  pate  faces 
•weep  away  the  warriors  of  the  Ottawa,  even 
where  they  now  stand :  in  less  time  than  the  Sa* 
aw  is  now  speakioff,  would  they  mow  them 
I  like  iSae  grass  of  the  prairie.'' 


sanaw 
d0wn] 


'Ugh!"  again  exclaimed  the  chie^  with 
mixed  doggedness  and  fierceness :  "  if  what  mj 
fiitber  says  is  true,  why  does  he  not  pour  out  his 
■ngor  on  the  red  skins?" 

<^Let  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  listen,*' 
replied  the  governor,  with  dignity.  ^  When  the 
great  chieis  of  all  the  nations  that  are  in  league 
with  the  Ottawas  came  last  to  the  council,  the 
Saganaw  knew  that  they  carried  deceit  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  they  never  meant  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  or  to  bury  the  hatchet  in  the 
ground.  The  Sa^anaw  might  have  ke^  them 
prisoners,  that  their  warriors  might  be  without  a 
bead;  but  he  had  given  his  word  to  the  great 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and  the  word  of  a  Samaw 
is  never  broken.  Even  now,  .while  boui  the 
ohieft  and  the  warriors  are  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  slay  them,  for  he  wishes  to  show  the  Ottawa 
the  denre  of  the  Saganaw  is  to  be  (nendly  with 
the  red  skins,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  Wicked 
men  from  the  Canadas  have  whispered  lies  in  the 
ear  of  the  Ottawa;  but  a  great  chief  should 
jiid£e  for  himself,  and  tdn  council  only  from  the 
'  wisdom  of  his  own  heart.  The  Ottawa  and  his 
warriors  may'  ao,"  he  resumed,  after  a  short 
pause;  ^^tfaepsSfahy  which  they  oame  is  again 
open  to  them.  Let  them  depart  in  peace;  the 
higttiunder  of  the  Saganaw  shaH  not  harm  them." 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian,  who  had  clears 
ly  eeen  the  danger  of  his  position,  wore  an  ex« 
pressioo  of  surprise  which  could  not  be  dissem- 
Ued:  low  exclamations  paseed  between  him  and 
his  companions:  and,  then  pointing  to  the  toma- 
hawk that  lay  half  buried  m  the  wood,  he  said, 
donbtingiy,— 

'*  It  was  the  pale  face,  the  friend  of  the  great 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,  who  struck  the  hatchet  at 
my  father.  The  Ottawa  is  not  a  fool  to  believe 
tlie  Saganaw  can  slea>  without  revenge." 

^  The  great  ehiefof^the Ottawas  shiOl  knowus 
better,"  was  the  rephr.  ^  The  yaauf^  warriors 
of  the  Saganaw  might  destroy  their  enemies 
where  they  now  stand,  but  they  seek  not  their 
bfeed.  When  the  Ottawa  chief  takes  council 
from  his  own  heart,  and  not  from  the  lips  of  the 
oowardly  dog  of  a  pale  face,  who  strikes  his 
tomahawk  and  tfwn  fBes,  his  wiMlom  will  teQ 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  Saganaw,  whose 
warriors  are  without  treachery^even  as  they  are 
wiUiout  fear." 

Another  of  diose  deep  interjectkmal  ^  U^'' 
esouMd  the  chest  of  the  proud  Indian. 

**  what  my  father  says  is  good,"  he  returned ; 
but  the  pale  face  is  a  great  warrkir,  and  the  Ot> 
tawacluefis  his  friend.   The  Ottawa  will  go." 

He  then  addressed  a  few  seiitenees,in  a  toogoe 
mknown  to  die  oAoers^  to  the  urartlyf  mad 


1  ttuxknis  cirowd  in  uKiBt.  These  were  aiuwered 
by  a  low,  sullen,  yet  asseotient  grunt,  from  the 
united  band,  who  now  turned,  tlmgfa  with  rasti- 
fialde  caution  and  distrust,  and  recrossea  the 
drawbridge  without  hindrance  fhxn  the  troope« 
Fboteac  waited  until  the  last  Indian  ImuI  departed , 
and  then  making  a  movement  to  the  governor, 
which,  with  all  its  haughtiness,  was  meant  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  forbearance  and  good  faidi 
that  had  been  manifested,  once  more  stelked 
proudly  and  calmly  ^icross  the  area,  foUowed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  chiefs.  The  officers  who 
were  with  the  governor  ascended  to  die  ramparts, 
to  follow  their  morements;  and  it  was  not  before 
their  report  had  been  made,  that  the  Indians 
were  immerging  once  more  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  their  for- 
midable defences,  and  the  gate  of  the  fort  again 
firmly  secured. 


Origfattl. 


SOffCU—DRINK  TO  JUB* 

When  in  the  erowded  festive  hall. 

The  throng  of  yoath  and  betuty  meet ; 
And  tlnilUni  words  in  softseM  ftll 

Krom  tordy  lips,  enchsnfing.  sweet ; 
When  spsrklinf  to  the  brim  with  wine, 

The  golden  cop  is  fiowing— when 
The  ban<|oe(^  wfld*ring  dnngfat  is  thine, 

And  Ught  thy  bosom*s  glowing^-tfaen 
lift  not  the  cap,  with  wine  flli*d  np, 
Nor  drink  to  me. 


Bot  when  thy  spirit's  steeped  fai  i 

Still  dariier  thoughts  are  gaihMag  roand  t 
And  not  a  ray  of  Ught  or  ^sdaeas, 

Dusts  athwart  the  gtoom  pfoftRmd: 
When  writhing  neath  its  weight  of  woes; 

Is  warped  thy  etery  leelbg— when 
The  canker4ly,bat  sore  thooi^  stow* 

Into  thy  heart  is  stealing— then 
Lift  op  the  cop,  a  bitter  drop, 
And  drink  to  me. 

For  tf  die  giddy  giaiq>  smoog, 

One  tbooght  of  lore  to  me  wooU  sMy< 
Conhised  amid  the  notes  of  aong, 

^TwooM  be  fbr  ever  dnown  away. 
Bat  when  in  ■olitude'fl  dark  moafaig, 

The  weary  heart  is  riven— when 
iThe  bosom  it  the  better  choosing. 

Deep  is  the  offering  given— then 
Lift  high  the  cap,  a  faithful  drop. 
And  drink  to  me* 


ZfiRAR. 


EfuoYHEifT  or  ljir&— How  small  a  portion  of  our 
life  it  k  that  we  eqjoy.  In  youth  we  are  lookmg  for* 
ward  to  things  that  are  to  come;  in  oU  age  we  are 
looking  bsckwards  to  thingi  that  are  goue  past;  in 
manhood,  ahhongh  we  appear  indeed  to  be  more  oc» 
cupied  in  thinas  that  are  present,  jret  even  that  is  too 
often  absorbed  in  vague  determination  to  be  vastly 
happyonsomefiitureoay  when  we  have  time.  When 
young  we  trust  ourselves  too  mucb|  and  we  trust  too 
fittle  when  old.  Rashness  is  the  error  of  vouth,  timid 
caution  of  age.  Manhood  isthe  isthmus  between  the 
two  extremes;  the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  action 
when  alone  we  can  hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive 
imitfld  with  die  hand  to  azecul^O  O^  L(:: 


sachch'^s  head. 
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Written  for  the  Casket 

SACUEIII'S  HEAD; 

A  STOItr  OP  tHE  SEVENTEBNTH  CENTURT* 

*•  Tis  a -history. 
Handed  from  ages  down :  a  uursc^s  tale.** 

SoCTHEV. 

_^  mtich  has  been  written  concerning  the  ha- 
bits, manncA  and  character  of  the  iirst  settlers 
of  New  England,  that  the  sabject  would  seem, 
mt  first  view,  to  be  almost  exhausted.  We  hare 
had  numerous  novels,  many  of  them  displaying 
much  descriptive  talent*  and  an  accurate  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  all  its 
various  exhibitions,  whose  chief  interest  and 
vahie  are  derived  from  the  unyielding  firmness, 
the  patience  and  self-denial  of  the  pilgrim  fa- 
thers, as  exemplified  in  their  pa^es;  and  yet 
events  highly  interesting  in  themsmves.  and  im- 
portant in  their  bearings  on  the  suosequent 
proBperitv  and  quietness  of  the  colonists,  haye 
escaped  the  investigations  of  the  chronicler,  and 
the  researches  of  the  novelist.  New  England  is 
rich  in  its  traditionary  lore.  Every  town  has  a 
story  of  treachery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  suf- 
fering on  the  other.  In  this  sketch,  the  writer 
will  attempt  the  narrative  of  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Guil- 
lord. 

So  late  as  the  year  1636,  that  part  of  the  Colo- 
ny of  New  Haven,  which  lies  between  the  city 
of  that  name  and  die  town  of  Guilford,  was  an 
iBicultivated  wilderness.  £i(;ht  or  ten  families 
who  had  settled  where  GuBford  now  stands, 
were  all  the  civflised  inhabitants  between  the 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven.  These  few  families  were  receiv- 
ing new  additions  to  their  number  continually, 
and  gradually  from  the  neiflfabourinff  places; 
but  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  9ie  whole 
number  of  souk  scarcely  amounted  to  fifty,  of 
whom  not  more  than  a  doeEen  were  ^ective 
men.  Perhaps  no  Colony  in  New  England  had 
greater  difficidties  to  encounter  in  its  outset; 
and  nothing  but  the  utmost  patience,  the  most 
energetic  endurance,  and  entire  confidence 
in  an  overruling  power,  could  have  carried  them 
through  the  many  and  various  trials  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Every  attempt  of  the  Eng. 
lish  to  extend  their  settlements  was  viewed  wiUi 
jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  Indians;  and  every 
opportunity  was  improved  to  harrass  and  dis- 
tress them.  Such  was  the  length  to  which  t}ie 
ciborigines  carried  their  vindictive  feeling,  tmit 
our  ancestors  were  in  the  most  imminent  aanffer 
in  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations;  ana  in 
worshipping  God  on  the  Sabbath,  thev  were 
compeHed  to  post  a  guard  strongly  armed  about 
the  place  of  their  devotions.  Every  movenenr. 
the  erection  of  every  dwelling,  every  piece  or 
ground  which  they  atteiilpted  to  till,  was  watch- 
ed by  their  enemies  with  prying  eyes,  and  with 
the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  enmity.  But 
the  Colonists  put  their  trust  in  the  God  of  the 
nnprotected,  and  persevered  in  their  riirhteous 
undertaking,  and  the  place  which  was  tben  an 
unbroken  waste,  where  no  sound  was  heard, 
save  tbe  yell  of  the  savage,  or  the  howl  of  the 
welf,  is  now  covered  witbcomfortable  dwettiqgs, 
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cultivated  fields,  venerable  sires,  manly  fathers^ 
happy  mothers  and  smiling  children. 

Tne  Piquots,  a  fierce,  powerful,  and  warlike 
people,  were  the  most  numerous  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  in  Connecticut.  Their  principal  settle-- 
ment  was  at  Groton,  but  detached  parts  of  the 
clan  established  themselves  in  different  pktces 
throughout  the  Colony.  Their  resentment  against 
the  '°Wanux,*'  as  they  termed  the  EngUsh^ 
whom  they  considered  as  aggressors  and  intru- 
ders, was  implacable;  and  as  their  influence  in 
New  England  was  considerable,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  instigated  other  and  not  less  powerfiil 
tribes  to  the  commission  of  depredations  and 
acts  of  atrocity  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  occurred.  Their  mat  aim  was  to  extir- 
pate the  Colonists^  and  thev  often  made  sudden 
and  violent  irruntions  on  the  settlements,  when^ 
they  were  totally  unexpected,  and  inhumanly 
butchered,  or  carried  into  captivity,  to  be  more 
ingeniously  tormented,  all  who  were  not  in  a 
place  of  safety. 

For  the  greater  security  against  these  preda- 
tory inroads,  the  inhabitants  of  GuiMord  had 
erected  a  strong  hold  or  blockhouse  adjacent  te 
the  heart  of  the  settlement,  whither  they  were 
accustomed  to  retreat  on  any  indications  of  at- 
tack from  their  wily  adversaries.  It  was  built 
of  stone  and  covered  with  plaster,  and  was  about 
forty  by  twenty  feet  in  size.  Crevices  were  left 
to  enable  the  besieged  to  annoy  their  assailants 
with  fire  arms  and  missiles  if  they  came  within 
reach.  It  was  impervious  to  arrows  and  musket 
balls,  and  possessed  accommodations  for  sustain* 
ing  a  tolerably  long  siege;  and  such  was  tlie 
strengtii  and  solidity  with  which  it  was  cen- 
structed,  that  it  remains  in  a  perfect  stateof  pre^ 
servation  to  the  present  day. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  two  men  were 
seen  at  work  in  a  half  cultivated  field,  about  a 
hundred  rods  to  the  westward  of  the  fiirt.  The 
muscular  form,  broad  physiognomy,  and  red 
bushy  hair  of  one  of  them  denoted  the  natic»te' 
which  he  belonged ;  and  if  any  further  evidence 
was  necessary  to  prove  it;  his  brogue  and  pecu* 
liarity  of  speech  afibrded  it. 

^  Surely  now,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  re- 
suming a  conversation  which  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  interrupted,  '*  there  may  be  sonM 
sort  of  reason  in  what  you  say^,  but  it  ain't  to  be 
'spected  that  barely  crossing  the  seas  will  bring 
about  such  a  change  as  you  speak  of.  'Spose 
Mr.  Bradley  is  a  high  churchman,  he  is  my  mas- 
ter, and  an  honest  roan  in  the  main,  though  he 
may  carry  his  *thoritjr  pretty  straight,  andThave 
rather  high  notions  of  dependence  and  servitude 
in  his  domestics." 

'*  Your  reasoning,  Dennis,"  said  the  other,  ^ii 
futile." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  isferHle.  but  il^ 
just  what  I  think,  any  how,  Mr.  Davis,'*  was  the 
answer. 

A  faint  smite  crossed  the  stem  features  of  the 
puritan,  as  he  relied,  **Toa  misapprehend  my 
meaning.  The  ceremonies  of  which  I  speakr 
and  which  arej)eribnned  by  your  master,  as  es- 
sentially requisite  to  true  religion,  are  the  verv 
ones  against  which  that  holy  man,  John  Kno£. 
warned  his  hearers,  as  savoring  too  much  dt 


sachem's  afijLP, 


are  rather  a  clog  and  tramiDel  upon  the  feeUngs 
and  mind  of  the  deroat  worshipper/' 

**  AU  this  may  he  rery  trbe"  said  Dennis,  **  but 
it  don't  prove  that  Mr.  Bradley  is  not  a  correct 
man,  and  a  good  "  Christian,  he  would 

hare  said ;  hut  the  whizzing  of  a  musket  ball 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  followed  by  the 
tremendous  war-whoop  of  about  thirty  sa* 


M^ 


completely  put  the  Irishman's  ideas  to  flisfat.  He 
took  to  his  heels  without  waiting  (br  the  disciple 
of  Knox,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  frighted 
horse  towards  the  settlement,  crying  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  stentorian  lungs, ''  Indians. 
Indians !"  The  houses  were  rery  compact^ano 
as  tbb  was  no  unusual  alarm  among  tne  Colo- 
nists, the  Hibernian's  roice  was  heara  and  com- 
prehended through  the  Tillage.  The  inhabitants 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  stone  house, 
which  they  happily  reached,  and  secured  the 
entrance  before  the  savages  came  within  gun 
shot,  as  they  had  to  go  some  distance  round  to 
cross  a  small  creek  that  intervened  between 
them  and  the  object  of  their  attack.  They  soon 
came  u|>,  however,  and  on  finding  their  intended 
victims  in  a  i^ace  of  safety,  assaOed  the  building 
with  a  shower  of  bullets,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time  the  most  terrific  yells;  but  on  receiving 
from  the  besieged  a  well  directed  fire,  which 
killed  two  of  their  number,  they  drew  off  seem- 
ingly with  the  intention  of  waiting  for  a  rein- 
foircenient;  meanwhile,  they  were  assiduously 
employing  themselves  in  burning  and  destroying 
the  dwelhngs  of  the  puritans. 

These  sieges  often  lasted  for  weeks,  nay, 
sometimes  for  months ;  and  as  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  this  one  will  terminate  speediljr,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  occupy  the  time  in^ving  an 
iccount  of  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  fortress* 

Christopher  Bradley  was  the  youngest  branch 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Devonshire,  Cng^and.— 
At  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  macried  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  dergyman,  and  by 
this  measure,  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of 
his  father,  who  thought  poverty  a  crime,  and 
that  w^tn  and  nobihty  of  bloody  alone  constitu- 
ted worth  and  respectability.  Two  lovely  chil- 
dren, a  SOD  and  daughter,  were  the  oflbpring  of 
this  union  of  afiection.  Some  political  dis^n- 
•ions,  combined  with  a  dislike  to  be  dependent 
on  the  bountv  of  Ms  brother,  induced  Mr.  Brad- 
ley to  embark  with  lords  Say  and  Seal,  for  Ame* 
rica- 

His  ideas  of  rdigion  were  rather  liberal,  and 
in  consequence  of^tfais,  he  became  embroiled 
with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  church 
at  Say  brook,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence,  he  ob- 
tained the  ffrant  of  a  large  tract  of  landjj[rhere 
the  town  ofGuilford  is  now  situated.  Thkher 
he  moved  in  the  spring  of  1630. 

Rdigious  and  political  persecution,  which  at 
this  time  oonvubed  England,  had  driven  many 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Canaan  of  the  western 
world ;  and  at  the  time  the  attack  of  the  Indians 
above  related  took  place,  his  settlement  had  in- 
creased-to  a  miniature  colony. 

Henfy,  his  son,  had  now  reached  manhood, 
and  was  a  fine  hi^i-spirited  youth,  and  calcula- 
ted, firoin  his  character,  to  have  much  influence 
with  the  coknists.   Clara,  the  daughter,  was  a 


beautiful,  bkxxniog  gtrl,of  sereiiteeii,efithtisit»' 
tically  attached  to  ner  brother,  who  reciprocated 
her  affection  with  the  utmost  cdrdianty.  8be 
had  lost  her  mother  at  the  a^of  tirelTef  but  she 
stiU  called  to  mind  with  delight,  the  many  excel-' 
lent  examples  and  precepts  of  that  mother,  who 
was  an  almost  faultless  pattern  of  onaffeded 
goodness  and  simplicity.  'The  absence  of  poUsh' 
ed  socienr,  and  the  death  of  their  mother,  seemed 
to  have  drawn  the  cords  ofconsangiinity  ckieer 
between  them,  than  is  common  withbrotbers  and 
sisters ;  and  tney  were  both  regarded  by  that 
father  with  feelings  verging  towards  idolatry. 

Some  years  sutwequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  town  of  Guilford,  Mr.  Bradley  received  a 
letter  from  his  brother.  Sir  Edward,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extracts— 

^  I  am  a  scarred  and  blasted  trunk.  God,  in 
his  justice,  has  bereft  me  of  the  wife  of  my  youths 
and  my  chiUren,  one  after  another,  until  all  are 
gone,  save  my  youngest  son  fldward.  My  pnn 
perty  has  been  expended  in  useless  liiigatianr 
and  all  is  dissipated  except  the  patrimonial  ee* 
tate.  The  misjudged  severity  or  our  father  tiF 
you  seems  to  have  been  visited  upon  me  and 
mine  with  redoubled  force. 

*^  Ahbough  it  is  like  rending  my  heart-strings 
to  part  with  my  son,  1  think  it  wiD  conduce  tir 
his  advantage  to  visit  America^  and  I  shall  send 
him  to  Tou  the  first  opportumty.  If  it  should 
please  Heaven  to  unite  him  with  your  daughter, 
my  most  ardent  wishes  will  be  gratified." 

It  was  on  a  fine  rooming  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  that  a  skx^  was  descried  by  the  beieag« 
ueredand  anxious  inhabitants  of  the  fort,8kiwTir 
emerffiqg  firom  the  thick  foa  which  was  spread 
over  the  face  of  Looff  Islanu  Sound,  and  movisy 
past  the  point  whwh  bound  the  harbor  of  GuiP 
ford  on  the  east  The  sun  had  jost  risen,  and 
was  fast  dispelling  the  vapours  wmch  at  this  sea^ 
son,  often  envelop  the  waters  m  a  body  so  dense 
that  no  object  is  dkcemible  at  the  distance  oT 
thirty  yards.  As  the  fight  vessel  glided  onwards, 
apparantly  propelled  more  by  some  unseen 
agent  than  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  her  sails, 
Falkland  Island  rose  out  of  (he  fiv,  as  if  by  eok 
chantment.  to  the  view  of  those  on  miaid.  Two 
persons  only  were  visible  on  the  deck  of  the  ve»- 
seL  One,  amd  the  most  conspicuous,  was  standi 
ing  at  the  bow,  now  looking  listlessly  at  the 
expanse  of  water  beneath,  and  occasional!/ 
fflancing  with  interest  towards  the  shore.  Hja 
form  ai2  face  were  eminently  prepossessing;  he 
seemed  in  the  very  prime  of  aoolesence,  bavins 
just  arrived  at  that  period  when  the  slender  ana 
less  powerfiil  graces  of  youth  are  strengthening 
mto  and  blending  with  the  firm  and  muscular 
symmetry  of  full  manhood. 

''Look,  Capt  Stedman," exclaimed  hcwidi 
mat  anunation,  as  the  IsUmd  met  his  eye,  **  af 
SiaC  del%htful  spot.  1  have  never  seen  any  thing 
to  compare  with  it  Hie  rich  foliage  is  of  (be 
color  or  eineraidtand  the  whde  Island  looks  like 
a  nilendid  gem  of  the  ocean." 

''The  place  has  a  good  appearance  to  a  landa- 
maik  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Captam,  "*  but  it 
would  suit  a  sttSor  much  better  if  it  bore  alight^ 
house  on  Ub  highest  part/' 

Falkland  Island  then,ai  weD  as  now, was  • 
iofely  object  to  kiok  upon.   There  is  scarcely  » 
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brighter  or  more  beautiful  spot  on  creation's 
fece.  It  is  situated  some  5  or  6  miles  from  the 
nortbem  sfabre  of  the  Sound,  and  about  40  from 
the  Straits  through  which  its  waters  are  poured 
into  the  broad  Atlantic.  On  the  southern  extre- 
mity, the  land  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  30 
feet,  and  fnradually  slopes  off  to  the  north,  until 
it  terminates  in  a  bar,  which  is  daily  covered  with 
Ibe  tide.  In  shape,  the  Island  bears  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  hydrangea,— 
rounding  off  at  the  south,  then  sweUing  and  at- 
taining its  greatest  breadth^  and  again  diminish- 
ing regularly  in  width,  until  it  reaches  the  point 
cr  bar  spdcen  of  above. 

**  What  cluster  of  houses,  or  huts  rather,  is 
that  on  the  right  ?"  said  the  first  speaker,  with- 
drawing his  gaze  reluctantly  from  the  Island, 
and  pomting  towards  the  place  where  we  left 
oar  colonists  surrounded  by  ttie  Indians. 

^  I  cannot  tell  correctly,  sir,**  said  the  Ca^)- 
tain,  ^  not  being  much  conversant  with  this  part 
of  the  oountry ;  and  a  chart  of  this  ragged  coast 
would  be  as  useful  and  as  rare  as  an  honest  law- 
3fer;  but  from  my  reckoning,  I  judge  we  are 
about  six  or  eight  leagues  to  the  coast  of  New 
Haven.  If  your  honor  wishes  it,  I  think  I  can 
run  along  under  this  shore  without  danger,  and 
land  you  on  that  first  point*' 

**  It  is  not  material,**  was  the  reply,  **  I  am  not 
positive  that  New  Haven  is  not  my  best  landing 
place.** 

No  further  conversation  ensued,  and  the  little 
sballop  stood  gallantly  on  to  her  destined  port. 

My  history  thus  far  has  been  somewhat  digres- 
sive, but  I  intend  hereafter  to  preserve  its  con- 
tinuity unimpaired.  The  reader  will  please  to 
accompany  me  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of 
the  block-house. 

The  sie^  had  been  kept  up  by  the  warlike 
'  and  ferocious  savaires  with  undiminished  rigor. 
The  original  assailants  had  been  reinforc^ed  to 
4he  number  of  thirty,  by  Sausacus,a  chief  of  the 
Peqnots,  distinguished  alike  for  his  personal 
prowess,  and  for  his  irreconcilable  enmity  to  the 
English.  What  was  very  uncommon  with  the 
nations,  they  had  set  down  before  the  place,  with 
the  apparent  determination  of  starving  their 
enemies  into  an  unconditional  surrender.  But 
with  the  obstinacy  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut,  the  besieged  were  as  firmly  resolv- 
ed to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

Occasional  rallies  were  made  by  the  English, 
bat  they  generally  terminated  without  any  deci- 
ded advantage  being  obtained.  One  or  these 
sorties  was  led  by  Henry  Bradley,  before  men- 
tioned. ThI  detachment  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  villagers,  among  whom  was  Dennis,,  the 
aervant  of  Mr.  Bradley.  They  stole  silently 
from  the  fort,  and  marched  directly  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Indians,  which  was  situated  a 
few  rods  to  the  southward,  upon  which  they 
made  such  a  sudden  and  violent  attack,  as  to 
kill  two  of  their  number,  and  drive  the  remain- 
der from  their  wigwams,  before  the  savages  had 
time  to  ascertain  the  force  of  their  enemies.— 
They  fled  in  different  directions,  and  were  hotly 
routed  by  the  English.  One  savage,  a  stout, 
athletic  fellow,  attracted  the  particular  attention 
joi  Dennis ;  the  Indian  ran  towards  a  small  creek 
4Hk  the  west,  intending  to  swim  or  ford  it^and  ttnis 


to  escape.  The  Irishman  followed  with  what 
speed  he  might;  and  but  for  the  violent  stumbling, 
and  headkmg  plunge  of  the  native,  he  wouEl 
easily  have  got  clear.  Dennis  caught  him  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  rising. 

''Now,  yuu  dog  of  zbasU."  said  he,  seizing  the 
Indian  by  the  throat,  and  hurling  him  agam  4o 
the  ground  with  a  force  that  stunned  him  for  an 
instant;  *'  by  the  soul  of  St  Patrick  111  be  after 
paying  you  for  rascalities  and  sins,  my  jewel  of 
anlndian.** 

He  pressed  down  the  savage  with  the  might  of 
Hercules,  and  held  the  point  of  his  knife  to  his 
naked  breast— one  moment  more,  and  rhe  spirit 
of  the  Pequot  had  sought  the  abode  of  his  &- 
thers ;  when  some  one  in  the  rear  exclaiiiied, 

"HoU  Dennis  !•• 

He  turned  to  see  from  whom  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded^ and  as  he  turned,  the  Indian  sprang 
from  hiiB  grasp  with  the  bound  of  a  tyger,  and 
with  the  quickness  of  thought  caught  up  a  blud- 
geon that  lay  near  by,  and  dealt  the  honest  Hi- 
bernian a  blow  across  the  head,  tliat  constrained 
him  to  measure  his  length  on  the  swsurd.  Henry 
came  up.  and  as  he  recovered,  assisted  him  to 
rise  and  kindly  inquired  if  he  was  much  hurt 

"  Hurt !  •*  said  Dennis,  **  Pm  not  hurt,  I'm  kiU; 
but,"  he  added,  as  he  rubbed  his  bruised  fore 
cranium,  ^  I'll  be  revenged  of  that  copper<M)lor^ 
ed  scoundrel,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Dennis 
M'Arthur.** 

^  There  is  no  time  for  idle  threats,**  said  Hen- 
ry, '^  the  savages  are  fast  rallying;  and  our  only 
course  is  to  make  for  the  block-bouse  with  aU 
possible  despatch.** 

"  We  are  so  near,**  said  Dennis,  *•  that  we  can 
easily  reach  the  fort,  but  some  of  our  Mends 
will  surely  be  captured.  Hark  to  that  ccuk- 
founded  howl,**  cried  he,  as  the  war-whoop  of 
some  half  a  dozen  savages  broke  upon  his  ear;" 
the  shrieks  and  screams  at  an  lnslunan*s  wake, 
are  harmony  to  the  yells  of  these  heathenish 
redskins.** 

^  That  sounds  ominous,  certainly,  and  *Hector 
himself  would  say  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.*' 

The  heroic  little  band  arrived  at  the  stone- 
bouse,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  skirmish,  except 
a  few  flesh  wounds,  and  the  flush  arising  firooi 
violent  exertion. 

•  The  Indians  followed  them  to  the  encamp- 
ment, but  on  finding  them  safe,  returned  to  thetr 
wiffwam.  On  the  following  day,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  New  Haven,  smd  by  dint  of  strata- 
gem, and  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  abori- 
gines, succeeded  in  eluding  them,  and  got  safe 
uto  the  fort  He  informed  the  besieged,  that  a 
company  of  soldiers  were  coming  to  uieir  relief 
the  next  day,  and  that  if  they  would  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  act  with  the  expected 
force,  they  could  probably  put  the  Indians  te 
route,  and  effectually  raise  the  siege.  Accord- 
ingly, every  necessary  preparation  was  made,  to 
enable  them  to  co-operate  efficiently  with  their 
friends  on  their  arrival.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  troops  from  New  Haven  made  their  appear- 
ance, consisting  of  thirty  well  armed  privates,  a 
sergeant  and  lieutenant,  under  the  oommand  of 
Capt  Blackstone,a  brave  and  accomplished  of- 
ficer, accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman  as  a 
volunteer.   A  joint  attack  was  made  on  the  In- 
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diaos,  who  fou^t  with  a  resoludoD  and  fiirv 
bordering  on  desoeratioD ;  but  at  length  Endisn 
discipline  and  valor  prevailed  over  savage  fero- 
rcity.  and  they  broke  and  fled  to  the  westward  in 
vconrasion  and  disorder,  hot  yet  keeping  in  a 
body. 

The  inspirited  and  victorious  troops  pursued 
thero^across  swamps,  and  through  forests,  with 
Aintirinff  vigor  about  three  miles, until  they  came 
to  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  where  Sabsacus  ralli- 
ed bis  forces  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. He  posted  them  on  the  extreme  margin  of 
4he  water,  so  that  any  attempt  to  outflank  or 
surround  them  was  of  course  frustrated.  The 
attack  was  now  renewed  with  increased  fury— 
both  parties  fought  with  the  most  unconquerable 
obstinacy,  each  being  aware  that  they  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  from  their  opponents.  Henry 
and  the  young  volunteer  combatted  «ide  by  side, 
and  with  a  courage,  strength  and  success,  that 
seemed  almost  superhuman.  Prodigies  of  valor 
were  performed  by  the  English, individually  and 
xx>llectively — one  personal  contest  may  be  worth 
relating.  A  tall  savage  was  in  the  very  act  of 
sinking  his  tomahawk  mto  the  shoulder  of  young 
Bradley,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  another 
wcombatant,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  Den- 
nis—the Indian  finding  himself  thus  Baffled, 
turned  on  the  Irishman  with  the  fury  of  a  demon. 
With  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his  eyes  gleaming 
like  the  blade  of  dagger,  he  sprang  upon  him ; 
but  Dennis,  nothing  daunted,  returned  his  death 
grapple  with  equaT  good  will ;  and  after  a  mo- 
ineutof  violent  struggling,  they  both  came  to  the 
ground,  Dennis  uppermost.  The  Indian  coiled 
Himself  about  his  antagonist  like  a  serpent,  but 
Dennis,  possessing  the  advantage  of  greater 
muscular  strength,  fastened  his  hand  on  the 
others  throat,  with  a  gripe  resembling  in  tena- 
city (hat  of  a  smith's  vice,  and  then  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed— 

''  Mr.  Davis,  reach  me  that  dirk  if  you  please, 
and  ril  settle  that  creature's  business  m  less 
ihan  no  time  to  speak  of." 

His  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  sa- 
vage, discovering  his  intentions,  more  from  his 
actions  than  his  words,  naade  a  desperate  and 
convulsive  eflbrt  jto  liberate  himself. 

'*•  Ay,  ay,  kick  and  flounce  as  much  as  you 
will,"  said  Dennis,  with  admirable  composure, 
^  but  if  St.  Peter  has  your  soul  as  fast  in  purga- 
tory, as  I  have  your  body  under  my  thumb,  it 
is'ui  masses  nor  prayers  that  will  release  that 
same." 

The  Indian  made  another  furious  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Irishman's  grasp,  ivben  he  without 
further  ado,  drove  the  weapon  three  several 
times  throu^  the  heart  of  the  savage. 

Several  similar  rencontres  occurred,  but  it  is 
Jinnecessary  to  dotal  them. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  lasted  nearly  four 
hours,  during  which  time  the  English  lost  many  of 
their  bravest  men;  and  so  great  was  the  number 
q(  the  slain,  that  their  blood  ran  in  streams  down 
the  sand."^  The  party  of  the  enemy  was  by  this 
time  reduced  to  three,  and  those  all  wounded 
except  Sabsacus,  who  still  fought  with  all  the 
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ferocious  bravery  of  his  savage  character.  At 
length,  his  friends  being  all  killed,  and  himself 
sligntly  wounded,  no  other  alternative  preeented 
itself,  but  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  with  hi? 
life ;  accordingly  he  plunged  into  the  water,  with 
the  intention  of  swimming  around  the  point — 
across  the  harbor  to  the  opposite  shore,  a!nd  thus 
to  elude  the  pursuers: — but  this  finesse  was  of 
no  avail ;  they  saw  his  design,  and  followed  him 
with  persevenng  vengeance.  This  point  enters 
the  Sound  about  half  a  mile,  and  bounds  a  small 
but  safe  harbor  on  the  south.  Round  this  point 
the  Sachem  swam,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
nearly  one-third  across  the  harbour  before  the 
English  were  able  to  arrive  at  the  opposite  point; 
but  ihe  instant  they  came  within  gun-shot,  the 
whole  corps  fired,  and  wounded  him  so  severely 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  further  resistance 
or  exertion.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  land,  his 
head  severed  from  his  body,  elevated  on  a  pole. 

This  tragic  action  gave  to  the  scene  of  it,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  a  name  which  it  still 
retains, "  Sachem's  Head." 

A  more  minute  account  of  this  transactioa 
might  be  given,  but  from  such  scenes  the  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  mind  recoils  with  horror 
and  disgust  Comparatively  small  as  this  actioa 
was.  aiS  nearly  forgotten  as  it  now  is^it  was 
productive  of  the  most  happy  and  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  colonists,  inasmuch  as  it  impressed 
upon  the  savages  a  correct  idea  of  their  firmness 
in  resolving,  and  decision  in  acting ;  and  furnish- 
ed to  them  undoubted  proof  of  their  capability  of 
resisting  all  future  attacks. 

The  English  returned  to  the  village  elated 
with  their  victory,  but  their  pleasure  was  some- 
what damped  by  the  severe  lo^s  which  they  had 
sustained.  The  delight  of  Clara  at  the  return  of 
her  father  and  brother  unwounded,  was  evidently 
heightened,  when  Mr.  Bradley  introduced  tbe 
galknt  volunteer,  as  the  much  talked  of  and 
long  expected  son  and  heir  of  his  only  brother, 
EowARo  Bradlst. 

*  «  «  * 

Oftentimes  in  after  days,  did  Dennis  collect 
about  him  the  prattling  pn)geny  of  Edward  and 
Clara,  and  relate  to  t&m,  m  glowing  language, 
and  with  animated  gestures,  the  events  of  3ie 
battle,  which  terminated  in  cutting  off  the  Sach- 
em's Head. 

John  Haivcock.— During  the  siege  of  Boston, 
General  Washington  consulted  Congress  upon 
the  propriety  of  Mmbarding  the  town  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  then  President  of  Congress. 
After  General  Washington's  letter  sras  r^ui,  a 
solemn  silence  ensued.  This  was  broken  by  a 
member  making  a  motion  that  the  House  sh(Rild 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  in 
order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might  eive  his  MMnioo 
upon  the  important  subiect,  as  ne  was  ae^Iy 
interested  from  having  all  his  estate  in  Boston. — 
After  he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^  It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all  the  pn^f^r- 
ty  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  houses  and  other  real 
estate  in  the  town  of  Boston;  but  if  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  army  from  it,  and  the  liberties  of 
our  country  reouire  their  being  burnt  to  ashes — 
issue  ths  order  lor  that  purpose  immediately." 
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CkMnnranicitod  fortheCMkot. 

KXTRACTS  FIOM 
DB  INTKRITU  RBRUK, 

A  Biem,  ddhered  byii,(X  Bmoks^  A^M^tUa  jmb- 
Me  Cmnmeneement  qf  Sl  Jehn^t  CoUegt^  Amiapdit^ 
Mmryland,  held  JFV6. 2^  1833. 

'Jlme*!  tireless  current  ever  rdls  alonf : 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  the  strong. 
Till  broken  on  cblivion^s  livid  shore, 
Tbeif  glories  vanish  and  are  seen  no  morob 

Decay  has  stamped  indelibly  her  name 
On  every  thing,  through  Nature's  general  fhme; 
And,  time  elapsed,  to  vast  creadon^s  throne, 
Shall  vindicate  her  right  and  claim  her  own; 
And  wave  her  dusky  banner,  wide  unfttrTd, 
Cfer  the  gray  atoms  ofa  crumbled  world. 

TIrb  moom  not  that  *neath  the  etenial  aim. 
Thy  taee,  thy  destiny,  shall  soon  be  mn; 
And  tlna  DO  more  amki  the  raantUng  bhnh 
Ofbkjomins  nature  or  her  masic*b  giuh. 
Or  in  her  solemn  eolitudes  be  found, 
fiat  *'  dost  to  dust"  be  mmgled  with  the  ground. 

Thine  ia  tlM  fiM«  ofeach  created  thing, 
Transient  and  perishable.    Lo!  the  spring 
That  waves  o*er  field  and  velvet  mead  her  wand. 
And  scatters  flowers  and  fragiaDOe  o*er  the  land. 
Is  evanescent ;  and  the  leaves  that  gem 
*)'he  forest  with  an  emerald  diadem. 
Faded  and  aapless  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 
To  moulder  with  the  kindred  earth  are  driven. 
And  the  gay  petals  of  the  vernal  flowers, 
Th  t  deck  with  chrysolite  the  sunny  bowers ; 
Or  grassy  sward  of  fbrest-cinotured  dells, 
With  the  rich  lustre  of  their  silken  bells; 
The  reddening  fhitt,  that  like  the  sapphire  gleams. 
Or  on  the  bough  in  golden  globules  beams, 
Wither  and  languish,  and  their  charma  decayed, 
Are  in  earth's  common  cemetery  laid. 

•  »•««« 

All  works  of  art  tend  to  oblivion  lone : 
Tower,  palace,  battlement,  and  fVineral  stone— 
The  apex  of  the  eternal  pyraimd 
Crumbles,  and  *neath  the  rolling  sand  is  hid, 
And  populous  cities.    Where  now  the  halls. 
The  marble  fluies  within  Palmyra's  walls? 
Strewed  with  the  ground,  a  monamenul  pile, 
O'er  whicfa  decay  and  envious  ruio  smile. 

Where  once  above  the  clouds  rose  purple  T^ 
With  gilded  dome,  and  battlement,  arid  spire. 
The  seawaves  dash  their  angry  foam  and  fltt, 
And  seawom  fishers  dry  their  dripping  net 
And  centiportal  Thebes,  that  like  a  rock 
Stood  wai-'s  firm  engines  and  their  iron  shock. 
Fell  'neach  the  slow  yet  steady  stroke  of  &te, 
Each  wall  in  deal,  and  battered  down  each  gate. 

Where  are  the  splendours  of  imperial  Rome  f 
Her  statues,  temples,  Capitolian  dome, 
1  o  which  the  victor,  In  triumphal  car. 
Dragged  earth's  remotest  kings,  taken  in  war ; 
While  "  bo  triumphe,"  from  the  myriad  train, 
Rolled  down  the  Tiber  to  the  purple  main. 
Where  once  the  palace  of  the  Ouars  rose» 
The  newu  the  lizard,  and  the  toad  repose ; 
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And  the  lone  owl  hoots  where  the  senate  rung, 
With  the  loud  eloquenoe  of  Tally's  tongue. 

Nor  cities  only  sink  amid  the  rush 
Of  time's  eternal  torrent :  empires  crush. 
Totter  and  tumble  into  dread  decay. 
And  robed  in  dust,  for  ever  pass  away. 

The  sun  shall  fade,  the  mighty  sun,  the  urn 
Whence  pour  the  beams  of  all  the  stars  that  burn. 
Whose  ocean  tide  rolls  o'er  tho  waves  of  light. 
To  every  atar  that  gikls  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Yea,  he  shall  perish— every  planet  fiUl, 
Aim!  shrouded  be  in  darkness'  ebon  pall; 
The  adamantine  pillara  of  high  heaven 
Be  Aom  their  everiastmg  bases  riven ; 
And  dark  oblivion  wave  her  flag,  unforled, 
O^er  the  gray  rains  ofa  crumbled  world. 

Then  mourn  not,  tmou,  the  inevitable  doom. 
The  dost,  the  darkness  of  the  common  tomb ; 
Let  troth  gird  up  thy  Knas,  and  virtue's  ray 
lUnme  thy  footsteps  in  their  downward  way. 
To  the  dim  vale  of  s^^ades,  the  spirit  land. 
Where  ailent  sleep  eerthS  soDs-.a  mighty  band. 
And  when  the  night  of  ages  rolls  away. 
Before  the  bursting  beama  ofcmOess  day. 
Prom  oat  itadosty  tenement  aball  rise 
The  renovated  body  to  the  skies; 
And  shine  in  splendour  as  the  golden  sun. 
When  robod  in  glory  on  his  burning  throne ; 
In  deathless  bloom  for  ever  live,  and  smile 
O^er  earth,  and  sun,  and  systems'  smouldering  pile. 

From  the  Saturday  Eveoimr  Pott. 

THK  FI.AGBSOIiBT« 

The  flageolet  on  listening  ear 

Falls  soft  as  evening  dew. 
When  well  remembered  sounds  we  bear. 

That  once  in  youth  we  knew. 
For  there's  a  lingering  magic  spell. 

Our  hearts  can  ne'er  forgot ; 
O'er  which  fond  memory  loves  to  dwell. 

My  wind  tuned  flageolet. 

A  shnple  strain  by  others  breath'd 

Than  those  we  fbndly  knew, 
Seems  as  a  stranger  flower  enwreathM 

With  our  own  heavenly  dew. 
What  if  upon  a  foreign  shore  f 

Our  bosoms  hail  it  yet 
As  the  loved  notes,  once  breathed  of  yore, 

My  wind  tuned  flageolet. 

Mask  can  speak,  with  heavenly  voice. 

So  sweetly  of  the  past. 
That  a  warm  heart  might  e'en  n>joice 

That  pleasure  could  not  kst 
Oh!  then  let  imteen  memory  twine 

As  fondly  round  me  yet 
Aa  in  my  earlier  days,  and  thine. 

My  wind  tuned  flageolet.  C  H.  W. 

Knowudoe.— The  use  of  knowledge  is  to  make  o 
happier.  I  would  compare  the  mind  to  the  beautifti 
Btaiue  of  Love,  by  Praxiteles— when  its  eyes  wen 
bandaged,  the  countenance  seemed  grave  and  sad,  bu 
the  moment  you  removed  the  bandage^  the  most  ae 
rene  and  enchanting  smile  difiuaea  itsdi  over  thi 
whole  iace. 
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From  the  Satnrdftj  Evcnioff  Pott. 
TIEWS   OF   THE  WEH^T. 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY. 

The  bhrd^s  eye  view  which  we  have  ttnderta- 
ken  to  give  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  re- 
4]uires  a  notice  of  Arkansas  Territory,  the  exact 
position  of  which  will  be  understood  by  its  boun- 
daries, which  are,  North  bv  Missouri  and  the 
territorjr  beyond ;  East  by  the  Mississippi,  sep- 
aratinff  it  from  Teonessee  and  Mississippi  State; 
South  by  Louisiana,  and  the  Mexican  States — 
and  west  by  those  States.  This  territory  was 
erected  out  of  that  of  Missouri  in  1819.  and  soon 
passed  into  what  is  called  the  second  grade  of 
territorial  government,  but  has  among  its  recent 
eet  tiers  many 'turbulent  spirits,  who  nave  occa^ 
sioned  frequent  difficulties  with  the  local  autho- 
rities. The  Spanish  and  French  at  early  dates 
had  establishments  on  the  Arkansas  river^  and 
many  of  their  descendants  still  remain,  retaming 
more  or  less  of  the  habits  of  tlieir  ancestors. 
The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  territory  are 
strongly  denned  by  large  rivers,  and  prairies. 

Tke  rivers  are  a  prominent  feature,  and  will 
detain  us  for  a  short  time  ia  their  description* — 
Red  River  runs  for  nearly  its  whole  course  in 
this  territory)  but  of  no  other  stream  of  similar 
importance  in  our  country  is  so  little  known  with 
exactness,  relative  to  its  sources  and  up^  wa- 
ters. Rismg  at  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  near  Santa  Fe,  it  receives  the  Blue 
River,  and  Faasse  Onachitta,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  source,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  tributaries.  The  Pawnee  Indians  are 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  undescribed  por- 
tions of  the  river.  The  Southern  bank  of  Red 
River,  for  a  long  distance,  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Texas.  Nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  said  to  be  a 
wider  and  larger  stream  tlian  below,  occasioned 
by  its  being  more  confined  in  its  channel  in  the 
billy  region  of  the  prairies.  After  it  enters  Lou- 
isiana its  whole  course  is  chequered  by  numerous 
bayous  and  lakes ;  the  water  is  strongly  impreff- 
Dated  with  salt,  and  is  red.  turbid  and  hara, 
unsuitable  for  cookinj^,  washing,  &c.  It  winds 
through  immense  prairies  of  a  red  soil  from 
which  it  gets  its  colour,  covered  with  grass  and 
vines,  the  latter  bearing  delicious  grapes.  On 
its  banks  is  the  favourite  range  of  the  ouflaloe. 
and  other  game,  peculiar  to  the  unfrequentea 
W  estern  ocean  of  prairies.  Ninetj;  miles  above 
Natchitoches  commences  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable features.  It  is  called ''  the  Raft;*  and 
is  a  broad  swampy  expansion  of  the  aluivion  of 
the  river  to  the  width  of  20  or  30  miles !  Spread- 
ing here  into  a  vast  number  of  shallow  channels, 
it  has  been  clogging  for  ages  with  a  compact 
mass  of  timber,  and  fallen  trees  brought  down 
by  the  current  irom  the  upper  regions.  Between 
these  masses  the  river  has  a  channel,  sometimes 
lost  in  a  lake;  there  is  no  stage  of  the  water  in 
which  an  experienced  pilot  cannot  pioneer  a 
keel  boat  through  this  obstruction,  ana  a  steam- 
boat has  been  built  above  it  and  floated  through 
it,  without  the  engine  on  board.  This  ^  raU'* 
bk>ck9  up  the  river  by  its  immense  mass  of  tim- 
ber for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles ;  un- 


der the  logs,  the  water  at  some  points  can  he 
.  seen  in  motion,  while  in  others  the  whole  width 
of  the  river  may  be  crossed  on  horseback,  and 
boats  only  make  their  way  by  foUowing  the  inlet 
of  a  lake,  and  coasting  it  to  its  outlet  to  find  the 
channel  again.  Weeds  flowering  shrubs,  and 
willow  trees  have  taken  root  upon  the  surface  of 
this  timber,  and  threaten  to  make  a  soil  and  per- 
manently entomb  the  waters  below.  This  is  an 
impediment  of  incalculable  iniur^  to  the  naviga' 
tion  of  this  noble  river,  and  the  immense  coun- 
tryabove  it  must  suffer  till  it  is  removed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  United 
States  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher 
claims,  from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prai- 
ries and  timbered  lands,  position,  and  evei7  in- 
ducement to  population,  than  the  country  be- 
tween the  Raft  and  Kimichie)  it  woidd  be  settled 
with  great  rapidity  but  for  this  obstructioD,  and 
60  sensible  are  the  people  of  this  fact,  that  the 
Territorial  and  General  Government  have  made 
appropriations  for  its  removaL  The^river  above 
becomes  broad,  deep  and  navigable  for  steam- 
boats for  1,000  miles  towards  the  mountains^ — 
This  re£(ion  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  producing 
good  wheat,  and  apples,  and  from  the  anondsmoe 
of  peccan  and  other  nut  bearing  trees,  it  is  a  fine 
range  for  swine,  and  offers  great  inducements  to 
emigrants. 

Washita  river  rises  in  mountainous  prairies 
between  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  and  runs 
through  a  country  generally  sterile  and  moun- 
tainous. It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  aboot 
600  miles,  and  on  its  banks  salt  springs  are  nu- 
merous. Its  bottoms  are  fertile  after  it  enters 
Louisiana.  The  principal  river  whence  the  name 
of  the  territory  is  derived,  is  the  Arkansas;  it  is 
the  next  largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  after 
the  Missouri.  Its  mighty  course  is  estimated 
from  2/)00  to  2,500  mues,  pouring  in  summer  a 
broad  and  deep  stream  from  the  mountains,  upon 
the  arid,  bare,  and  sandy  plains,  which  many 
hundred  miles  below  the  mountains  so  drink  up 
the  water,  that  in  a  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed 
without  wading  as  high  as  the  knees.  The  whole 
alluvion  along  its  banks  is  so  impregnated  with 
salt,  that  the  cattle  sometimes  kill  themselves 
with  eatioff  it.  This  and  other  rivers  of  the  ter- 
ritory no  doubt,  wash  in  their  course  the  immense 
beds  of  red  rock  salt  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  far  interior.  When  it  has  arrived  within 
400  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  it  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  Red  River,  in  the  number  of  its  lakea 
and  bayous — its  points  and  bends  are  broader 
and  deeper.  It  surpasses  even  the  Missinippi, 
or  any  nver  of  the  West  in  the  perfect  regulan^ 
of  these,  and  in  the  beauty  or  the  cotton  wood 

Cves  on  its  bars.  In  the  spring  flood  steam- 
ts  can  ascend  this  great  river  neariy  to  the 
mountains.  White  river  rises  in  the  Black 
Mountains,  enters  the  territory  at  its  north-west 
angle,  and  receives  a  numl>er  of  cributarieSf 
some  of  which  will  become  of  importance  as  the 
country  settles,  as  they  run  through  a  healthy 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  pu^  springs 
and  brooks,  and  furnish  numerous  mill  seatsw — 
Sprin|[  river  is  remarkable  for  being  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  large  springs,  gushing  out  of 
the  ground  near  each  other,  and  forminga  broad 
stream,  abounding  in  fish,  and  from  its  never 
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fii^BeaJng  near  its  source,  being  visheii  by  miiB- 1 
ben  of  wild  fowl.  | 

About  «even  miles  from  its  jpouth  is  a  lateral 
Bayou,  nmoioff  from  it  at  rigliT aiigles,aDd  flow- 
ing through  a  deep  and  inundated  forest  about 
seren  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Arkansas  thirty 
miles  from  itsmouth.  In  this  natural  canal  the 
current  sets  from  rirer  to  river,  according  as  the 
flood  of  tbe  one  preponderates  over  that  of  the 
other. 

QL  Francis  rises  in  Missouri;  it  has  been  in* 
jured  by  the  great  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1813, 
which  comptetely  obstructed  the  ehanaeLand 
inundated  its  banks,  where  the  water  finds  its 
way  in  wide  plashes  to  the  swamps;  it  is  naviga- 
l^  still  about  900  miles,  and  hsuB  a  respectable 
settlement  sev^ty  miles  Irom  i^  mouth.  Its 
waters  are  transparent,  and  afod  as  find  snort 
to  the  angler  as  any  region  of  the  Unioa.  Sumy 
amaller  streams  intersect  tbe  tenriftory,  but  we 
hame  already  4ieyoled  a  lai^  space  to  the  sab- 
ject. 

The  dee  of  the  country  is  extremely  divms^ 
fied>  presentiag  all  the  features  which  charac- 
terise other  countries^  in  soflie  places  heavily 
tMobered,  and  deeply  mundated  m  othets  with 
marshy  swamps,  and  forests  in  dec^  water.  It 
has  also  lai^  and  level  prairie  phuns^  and  pos- 
sesses a  great  extent  of  rochnr  and  sterile  ridges, 
and  no  mconsiderable  suruce  covered  with 
mountains,  with  some  detached  hills,  and  flint 
knobs,  where  the  whortleberry,  the  i^  cedar, 
andthesavinegrowason  hiUs  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  Taking  the  extent  of  the  territory  to- 
gether, it  is  neither  very  level  nor  very  hilly ;  a 
w&ry  considerable  portion  of  it  is  broken  land 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  the  "  barrens"  are  lite- 
raBy  what  their  name  imports.  On  the  upper 
waters  of  White  River  there  is  a  tract  sometmies 
denominated  New  Kentucky,  from  its  congeni- 
ality to  the  productions  of  that  State ;  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  mountains,  the  products  of  every 
State  almost,  socceed  here.  It  is  subject  how- 
ever to  inundations  ailer  heavy  rain,  which  runs 
from  the  hills,  and  the  rivers  have  been  known 
to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height  in  a 
few  boars.  The  crops  are  submerged,  and  the 
hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

Little  cotton  grows  north  of  this  territory,  and 
it  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  the  northern  lunit  of 
^'cultivation*  It  does  not  ripen  so  well  as  in 
Louisiana,  but  is  nevertheless  a  profitable  crop. 
Asceikltng  the  Arkansas  river,  the  high  table 
lands  induce  a  temperature  lower  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  latitude,  and  cotton  ceases  to  be 
profitable  beyond  34  d^«  in  that  direction.— 
Good  corn,  sweet-potatoes,  and  the  usual  garden 
veflelaUes  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
rombenrtree  abounds,  and  silk  may  easily  be 
raised  of  course.  Grapes  succeed  well,  thoagh 
the  fig  is  with  difficulty  reared,  while  peact^ 
are  as  common  as  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Jersey.  The  apple  too, in  places  arrives  to  great 
perfection.  In  fact  this. territory  possesses  great 
bodies  of  the  best  sotL  .  The  cMmate  is  a'<XMn- 
pound  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  its  humi- 
dity much  resembling  the  latter.  The  shores  of 
the  Arkansas,  river  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock,  are 
decidedly  unhealthy,  but  this  iact^iould  by  no 
\  sUuoip  the  character  of  this  vast  district, 


as  there  are  many,  poeitiogifi,  but  a  feew  mitos 
apart,  one  of  which  is  noted  for  b^ng  nckly,aod 
the  other  as  healthy  as  any  country  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  England. 

Our  task  of  describing  the  towns  of  this  terri- 
tory will  soon  be  discharged.  The  chief  settle- 
ment on  the  Arkansas  is  at  Point  Chico ;  and  on 
Red  River  at  Mount  Prairie,  and  Peccan  Point, 
and  at  Mulberry  600  i^fiiles  up  the  river  between 
the  mouth  of  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  and 
the  White  River  and  St  Francb  settlements, 
mostly  in  isolated  and  detached  situations.  The 
Post  IS  a  small  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  inha- 
bitants are  cniefly  the  remains  or  descendants  of 
the  early  French  settlers ;  population  about  ^00. 
Aoropofis  in  (he  seat  of  government,  350  or  300 
miles  above  the  Post  by  water,  and  half  that  dis- 
tajap^  by  land,  on  the  south  bank  and  situated  oa 
a  nigh  stone  blu£^  ludicrously  called  LiUle  Rock, 
fromthaqja«i»tjtyofst9Pe^eJbiopiii>t«  tDie^situa^ 
tiou  beiag  heelthy  and  nl^as^tifi^dea  te  ^tsbep 
ing  the  oapiUl,  km  amae  it  a  tmvriitf  ▼MjlMe.^ 
Except  a  gro^iug  town  near  tbemoi&or  White 
River,  tbeie  is  no  other  pl^e  yet  deserriog  the 
name.  In  the  interior  ^are  celebrated  warm 
springs,  and  quames  of  Turkey  oil  stone.  S^ 
sheUs  are  abundant  and  burnt  for  lime,  and 
some  iron  ore  has  been  found.  Fifty  years 
hence  a  descriptjkm  of  Arkayisas  will  exhibit 
very  diflferent  facts. 

MISSOURI* 

The  great  State  of  Missouri  is  370  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  330 ;  bounded  north  and 
west  by  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  a  region  yet 
but  partially  inhabitea ;  east  aad  north-east,  by 
the  Mississippi,  which  separate  it  from  Kentucl^ 
and  Tennessee.  The  territory  of  Arkansas  here* 
tofore  described  is  its  southern  boundary.  Though 
by  a  decision  of  Congress,  Missouri  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  a  coasip 
derable  tide  of  emigration  by  persons  holding 
slaves  immediately  set  towards  it,  it  hks  by  no 
means  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as  its 
neighbors.  The  census  of  1830,  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  113,065  whites,  and  34,838  slaves,  making 
a  total  considerably  less  than  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. But  the  caoabtlities  of  the  country  to  sun- 
port  a  large  number  of  people  are  great,  and  she 
will  soon  rank  higher  in  this  respect. 

A  portion  of  the  southern  part  is  swampy,  full 
of  Istkes,  and  in  some  parts  subject  to  inunda- 
tions; but  beyond  this  unhealthy  region,  tlie  fiuie 
of  the  country  is  a  bold  line  of  fertue  hiffh  lands, 
extending  to  the  Osage  river  and  its  trioutaries. 
Still  further  on  It  is  broken  and  hilly,  till  we  en- 
ter the  region  of  boundless  prairies,  spreading 
beyond  i&  limits  of  this  state.  The  alluvial 
tract  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
river  is  the  part  most  thickly  settled,and  affims 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  canaliing,  or  making 
roads.  The  latter  are  already  edebrated  for 
their  excellence.  In  various  places  occur  those 
heavily  timbered  alluvion  tracts  for  which  Ken- 
tucky is  so  remarkable.  They  have  a  fine  rolling 
appearance,  abound  in  springs  and  represent 
what  we  call  in  Pennsylvania,  uplands.  The  prai- 
ries of  Missouri,  and  indeed  most  of  the  land  suffi- 
cientiiy  level  for  cultivation  are  rich  enough  to 
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raise  good  crafM  of  corn  without  manure;  in  the 
soath-west  diTi9ioD,  there  are  larse  tracts  of 
poor  land,  corered  with  pine,  rocky  hills,  and 
even  moving  sands,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arahia, 
though  not  to  the  same  ex.tent.  In  fact  this  state 
has  extensive  tracts  of  the  richest  sdl,  as  well 
as  the  most  inferior. 

One  of  the  chief  exports  of  Missouri  consists 
of  its  lead  ore,  which  supplies  mainlv  the  great 
consumption  of  our  Atlantic  manumctories  of 
lead  paints.    It  is  dug  in  various  sections,  and 

Itrobably  exists  in  the  whole  line  of  hills  from  the 
llinois  lead  mines,  near  Rock  River^quite  across 
tiie  Missouri.  Discoveries  of  new  places  for 
this  valuable  mineral  are  constantly  making, 
but  the  principal  spots  for  digsing  are  includS 
hoi  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles  oy  thirty ;  about 
seventy  south-west  of  St  Louis,  wouM  be  the 
centre  of  this  district  From  this  district  the 
lead  is  wagoned  to  the  nearest  points  of  the 
river  for  export  to  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  &c« 
The  villies  of  tiiiis  section  are  fertile,  but  opera* 
lives  parteke  of  the  gambling  lasy  cnaracter  of 
most  mining  districts ;  immorality  in  some  of  its 
vrorst  forms  prevails ;  drink  is  tM  never  failing 
resource  after  and  during  toil^and  as  they  lead 
an  uncertain,  erratic  lite,  sometimes  attacked 
by  savages,  and  frequentlY  in  want  of  necessa- 
ries, they  acquire  a  recklessness  of  character 
which  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe. 
The  country  where  tiiie  diggings  have  been 
made  presents  a  spectacle  weliave  never  seen 
elsewhere.  Old  air  furnaces,  hufle  piles  of  slag, 
and  the  accompaniments  or  mating,  point  out 
deserted  places  where  ore  has  been  exhausted, 
while  the  excavations  look  like  the  craters  of  a 
v<rfcano.  Nothing  like  a  continued  vein  has 
ever  been  stmck,  the  ore  having  been  always 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  transported  there  by  some 
oonvidsion.  These  masses  are  found  in  every 
degree  of  dip  to  the  horixon,  and  firam  being  ex- 
noSed  almost  on  the  surface  to  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  Yhe  land  is  staked  out,  and  leased  to 
the  miners,  a  single  one  of  whom  when  in  luck 
will  dig  a  ton  a  day,  while  at  other  times  he  may 
delve  for  a  week  without  getting  a  single  pound. 
Without  any  geotoeical  Knowledge  to  guide, 
tiiey  depend  upon  Uie  divining  rod,  or  dig  at 
random^  while  some  from  experience  go  to 
work  witiii  more  certainty  of  success.  Last  sea- 
son the  miners*were  driven  in  by  Black  Hawk, 
and  lead  is  now  scarce  in  this  market,  and  bears 
a  high  price.  Some  3rears,  more  than  3/)OOjOOO 
pounds  have  been  smelted,  and  giving  occum- 
tion  to  more  than  a  thousand  workmen.  The 
ore  argaima  yields  from  70  to  80  percent;  du- 
ring the  operation  of  smelting,  arsenic  is  disen- 
ga^9d,  the  fomes  of  which  are  ooisonous,  and 
eattledie  from  licking  the  waste  sbf. 

Some  have  attempted  to  make  white  and  red 
lead  and  sheet  lead  on  the  short  without  much 
success,  the  operation  of  the  former  requiring 
staye  manure  to  beat  the  beds,  and  this  can 
only  be  obtained  in  sufficient  qnantitieB  in  cities. 
Natural  shot  towers  have  been  employed  on  the 
hiflh  bluft  of  the  river  above  St.  LiDuis,  from 
which  the  melted  lead  is  precipitated  into  tiie 
stream  without  the  expense  of  an  artificial  tower. 
The  mining  oouBtry  is  sahriunooB,  with  fine  sites 


for  water  milli,  and  it  is  supposed  lead  enoo^ 
might  be  had  to  supply  the  world.  One  hundred 
years  have  elaps^  since  the  French  began  to 
dig  lead  ore  in  this  region,  and  instances  occur 
or  new  hands  reaping  a  good  harvest  by  going 
over  the  old  ground  for  what  has  been  caretessly 
left. 

The  Rocky  mountains,  being  a  continuation, 
of  the  mineral  mountains  of  Mexico,  in  all  pro- 
bability will  hereafter  be  found  to  contain  the 
precious  metals.  Gold  dust  is  said  to  he  mingled 
with  sand  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  Fossil  coal 
exists  in  large  masses  or  veins,  and  must  here' 
after  be  of  vast  importance.  Iron  ore  is  indica- 
ted all  over  the  state,  and  magnese,  zinc,  anti- 
mony and  cobalt,  are  dug  out  with  the  lead  ore; 
common  salt,  nitre,  man,  black  lead,  porpheiy, 
jasper,  chalcedony  and  pumice  stone  are  found 
in  the  country,  and  some  have  asserted  that  the 
red  ores  of  mercitry  have  t>een  detected,  but  this 
resti  on  assertion  only.  Blue  lime  stone,  and 
marble  of  good  quality  abound,  and  Missouri  cet* 
tainly  possesses  a  mine  of  wealth  in  her  mineral 
resources,  which  time  will  develope,  and  sya* 
tematic  labour  must  enormously  enhance. 

The  climate  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  that  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  and 
the  changes  are  great  and  sudden.  The  transi-' 
tions  are  so  ra]Ha,  as  to  have  an  unfavourable 
eflfect  on  the  constitution,  but  in  return  tibe 
country  is  always  exempt  frtm  diose  damp,  and 
pierciuffwinter  north-easters,  t  hat  prevail  on  the 
coast  Winter  sets  in  abo^t  Christmas,  and  the 
cold  is  so  severe  as  to  bridge  the  vooAty  lliGs- 
souri  frequently  for  weeks.  Snowsefiom  falls 
more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  does  not  lay  long* 
The  summer,  as  with  us,  is  intensely  warm ; 
but  the  openness  of  the  country,  and  iti  fr^ee- 
dom  from  mountains,  which  impede'  the  course 
of  the  winds,  always  creates  more  or  less  of  a 
breeze,  which  teinpers  the  heat,  and  renders  it 
more  bearable.  We  have  su&red  in  St.  Louis 
as  severely  as  in  any  section  of  the  Union,  and 
the  cloudless  skies  « long  continuance,  exercise 
sometimes  very  ii^rious  effects  on  the  soil  and 
crops. 

The  prairie  grass  is  an  admiraUe  fodder  for 
cattle,  who  thrive  surprisinriy  on  it  These  prai- 
ries or  meadowt,  which  is  the  signification  of  die 
word  now  adopted  into  our  lanffuage,  are  em* 
phatically  the  land  of  flowers.  Eai^  in  sjhring 
they  are  covered  with  them,  of  a  peach  blossom 
tint;  then  succeeds  a  goieration  or  a  deeper  red, 
which  are  followed  by  yellow,and  in  the  autuma 
whole  oceans,  of  a  golden  hue. 

The  vine  it  is  su|^Msed  woidd  fkiorish  adini* 
rably  here,  from  the  temperature  of  tiie  climate 
and  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  but  more  than  mil 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not 
so  damp  as  m  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  All 
the  fruiti  of  the  middle  and  northeni  statfsa, 
thrive  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  apple  attain* 
ing  its  utmost  developement  and  beauty.  Peacrh 
trees  are  brcdien  down  with  the  weight  of  tfaar 
fruit  Barley  vields  a  fine  crop;  the  mulbetry 
is  common  in  the  woods,  aad  thn  onquestionabqr 
isaraongthe  best  of  the  middle  dimates  for  tlie 
silkworm. 

The  Bo&foe  and  EU  have  been  driven  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  state,  but  one  ef  th» 
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most  exquisite  delicacies  fortfie  table,  the  Baf- 
faloe  tooigme,  is  to  be  bougfat  cheap  in  St.  Louis, 
to  whkh  it  is  brooght  cored  from  the  coaotry 
aboye.  Deer  cootioue  so  plenty  that  droves  of 
15  or  20  are  no  nncommon  siffht  even  io  (be  vi- 
cinity of  popolons  villages.  The  prairie  wolf,  a 
most  miscbtevous  animal,  and  bears,  wolves,  and 
panthers,  are  anfortunatelv  not  rare.  The  birds 
are  numerous,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
proper  season  present  an  attractive  appearance 
to  toe  gunner,  who  may  bag  successfullv  swans, 
pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  brants  and  ducks,  in  all 
their  varieties^  multitudes  are  killed  for  their  fear 
thers  and  quiUs.  But  the  prairie  hen,  larger 
than  the  domestic  kind,  is  the  finest  sport;  some- 
times they  are  seen  in  flocks  of  hnodreds,  and 
are  easily  taken. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  m  other 
states.  Many  graziers  have  immense  droves  of 
cattle,  the  flesh  of  which  is  excellent  Sheep 
prosper,  with  care,  without  which  the  wolf  their 
ancient  enemy  proves  dreadfully  destructive. 
On  the  whole.  It  is  believed,  that  for  rearing  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  horses,  this  state  and  Illinois  have 
greater  advantages  than  any  of  their  neighbours. 
The  tillage  is  easy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  fit  for  the  plough,  but  the  want  of  good 
fencing  materials  will  require  attention  to  hec^ires. 
Brick  and  stooe  houses  are  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  log  cabin,  so  genenuly  met  with  ten 
years  ago. 

The  Missouri,  from  which  the  state  takes  its 
name,  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  interesting 
rivers,  being  clearly  the  largest  tributary  stream 
on  the  globe.  Many  think  it  ought  to  have  been 
considered  the  main  river,  and  to  have  borne  its 
own  name  to  the  sea;  but  it  is  objected  that  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  seems,  in  the  grand  scale 
of  conformation,  to  be  secondary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  in  fact  the  Missouri  has  not  the  ge- 


great  Territory  of  itie  same  name.  It  rises  in 
P^  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  head  waters  of 
it  and  the  Columbia  river,  emptying  into  the 
Pacific,  are  but  a  short  distance  asunder;  as 
drink  may  be  had  from  the  spring  sources  of 
each^  without  travelling  more  than  a  mile,  ac- 
Gordmg  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  nearly  all  our  geo^phical  know- 
ledgeofthisva8tinteriorofAmenca,andtowhom 
we  refer  for  accurate  accounts  of  its  grand,  im- 
petuous and  wild  character,  and  the  singular 
country  through  which  it  runs,  as  well  as  for  de- 
scriptions of  toe  other  great  rivers  of  the  st^e, 
which  our  brief  limits  exclude  here. 

When  first  settled  by  Americans,  there  oc- 
curred seasons  of  extraofdinary  mortality,  pro- 
bably owing  in  part  to  th^  being  unsbeltcnred, 
except  by  miserable  huts,  and  to  the  seasons 
being  usually  rainy.  Stagnant  water  was  abund- 
ant, and  tlie  country  got  the  name  of  being 
bickly.  Intermitting  fevers  are  the  consequence 
of  inhaling  the  miasm  of  swamps  and  decaying 
vegetables;  the  change  of  temperature  from  the 
coolness  of  night  to  the  heats  of  the  day  and 
other  causes ;  theyare  the  most  common  diseases 
of  the  climate.  The  tendency  to  bilious  fevers 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  even  tran- 


sient visitors.  If  the  attendance  of  a  judlcions 
physician  is  early  and  constant,  th^  are  seldom 
ratal,  though  tedious  and  distressing.  Pleurisy 
and  lung  fevers  are  not  very  uncommon  in  win- 
ter, though  pulmonic  compkints,  are  rare.  As 
the  popiuation  becomes  dense,  and  the  stagnant 
water  is  drained  ofi^  Missouri  will  no  doubt  be- 
come uncommonly  nealthy — in  fact  it  cannot 
liow  be  called  sickly^  except  in  deep  bottoms  and 
unfavorable  situations. 

Wheat  and  corn  have  hitherto  been  the  sta- 
ples of  the  state;  rye,  barley  and  oats  eucceed 
very  well,  and  the  corn  fields  of  Missouri  are 
very  celebrated,  and  have  never  been  known  to 
fail  from  drought  The  average  crop  per  acre 
is  from  50  to  75  bushels,  and  100  are  often 
raised.  Flax  and  hemp  are  well  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate ;  tobacco  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  considerable  quantities  for  e^LfKirt  is 
raised,  and  cotton  is  a  common  crop  in  the 
prairies  back  of  New  Madrid.  Sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  succeed  well,  and  Mr.  Flint  says  that 
this  state  has  already  lands  fit  for  the  plough, 
sufficient  to  produce  wheat  enough  for  the  whole 
United  States.  Prairies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  first  rate  wheat  lands,  covered 
with  grass,  and  perfectly  free  from  shrubs  and 
bushes,  invite  the  plough,  and  determine  it  for 
the  granary  of  the  world. 

St  Louisjthe  commercial  capital^is  18  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  site  re- 
minds one  of  that  of  Albany;  after  surmounting 
the  first  bank  or  hill,  an  extensive  plain  opens  up- 
on the  view,  covered  close  to  the  townwith  shrubs, 
oaks  and  busies,  and  the  view  bounded  by 
forests,  while  a  noble  view  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  busy  ferry,  frequent  river  craft,  and  the  bustle 
of  a  trading  community,  remind  the  traveller 
strongly  of  an  eastern  city,  particulariy  in  the 
t>oating  season.  • 

Untu  1814,  this  was  principally  settled  by 
French,  who  are  stil)  numerous,  but  the  impulse 

SVen  to  the  place  by  American  laws  has  now 
roed  the  scale  in  numbers.  The  French  in- 
habitants are  wealthy,, and  highly  respectable 
from  the  suavity  of  their  manners,  their  acquies- 
cence with  our  habits  and  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

The  population  is  probably  about  9000^  and  a 
new  impulse  having  of  late  years  been  ^ven  to 
the  fur  trade,  and  lead  business,  St.  Louis  as  the 
country  above  becomes  more  thickly  settled  wiU 
probably  grow  to  a  large  city.  It  has  a  Branch 
of  the  Umted  States  iSuik,  an  academy,  a  Ca- 
tholic Seminary,  &c. ;  a  number  of  respectable 
schools;  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Catholic  con- 
gregations, who  are  beginning  to  exercise  a  hap- 
py influence  on  the  character  of  the  mixed  po- 
pulation, consisting  of  adventurers  from  every 
section,  some  bearing  strong  marks  of  Indian 
blood— others  from  far  ^  down  east,**  and  not  a 
few  from  Paris  and  even  London.  Steam  boats 
can  come  up  from  New  Orieans,  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  water,  wfaioh  gives  it  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  towns  on  the  Ohio.  Travellers 
sometimes  go  by  land  finom  Cincinnati  umI 
Louisville  to  St  Louis,  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
passage  to  Orleans. 

St  Genevieve  is  in  a  beautiful  praSrie,  a  mile 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  contains  a  Catholic 
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church,  and  a  few  neat  houses,  widi  many  yery 
indiflferent  ones.  Considerable  lead  is  brought 
here  for  exportation.    Population  about  1,500. 

Jackson,  twelre  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  a  respectable  village  of  orer  100  houses. 
Cape  Girardeau  is  on  a  beautiful  bluff,  50  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  fine  har- 
bor for  boats;  but  the  place  does  not  improve. 
Potosi  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  in  a 

Sleasant  valley,  and  likely  sometime  to  increase, 
t  Michael  is  an  old  French  village  among  the 
mine^  Herculaneum  is  30  miles  befow  St  L^uis, 
is  the  chief  place  of  deposit  for  lead.  New  Ma- 
drid, 50  miles  below  the  Ohio,  is  remarkable  as 
the  centre  of  the  great  earthquakes  of  1811-13, 
Which  shook  the  wbde  west,  sunk  thousands  of 
acres,  and  thus  created  multitudes  of  ponds  and 
lakes.  The  church  yard  of  this  village  with  all 
its  tenants  was  precipitated  into  the  nver.  The 
trees  in  every  direction  were  thrown  down — the 
earth  burst,  and  sand  and  water  were  thrown 
up  to  great  heights  in  the  air ;  the  river  was  dam- 
med up  and  flowed  backwards ;  birds  descended 
fipom  tne  air,  and  took  refuge  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  country  was  inunda- 
ted—a  great  number  of  boats  passing  were  sunk, 
and  one  or  two  fastened  to  islands,  went  down 
with  them.  Few  people  perished,  as  they  lived 
then  in  log-cabins,  but  the  thriving  country  was 
desolated.  The  shocks  are  still  occasionally  felt, 
knd  the  traveller  who  has  wondered  in  reading 
books,  that  any  body  would  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vesuvius,  may  here  see  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  force  of  habit 

St  Charles,  twentv  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  is  a  pleasant  village  of  1,500  in- 
habitants, situated  m  a  remarkably  pleasant  vi- 
cinity ;  there  are  fine  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and 
thepeople  are  remarkable  for  their  sober  habits. 
Carandolet  is  six  miles  below  St  Louis,  which 
it  supplies  with  garden  vegetables.  Jeflferscm,  the 
seat  of  Government,  wiQiin  a  few  years,  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage.  Itis  not  very  prosperous.  Franklin, 
150  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  north  bank  of 
die  Missouri,  is  estimated  to  contain  950  houses, 
and  surrounded  by  the  largest  bodv  of  rich  land 
in  the  state,  occupied  by  rich  and  respectable 
farmers.  A  number  of  other  towns  are  spring- 
ing up,  and  the  destined  importance  of  this  great 
state  cannot  be  mistaken.  Its  progrees  is  slow 
and  sure,  and  every  ten  years  must  witness 
great  advances.  ^ 

Written  fbr  the  Caskec 
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**Awake!  arwei  or  be  for  ever  falPn." 

MzLToif,  Book  L  ' 
*"  Wine  ii  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  wbo- 
soe? er  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 

PsoT.  Ch.  XX.  V.  I. 
Heirs  of  eternal  bliss  or  woe,  attend! 
And  hesr  the  solemn  oounsel  of  a  friend; 
One,  who  alas!  in  fbUy*s  giddy  mase. 
Sank  the  best  portion  of  his  ypunger  dajn; 
^t  found  at  length,  these  vanitiet  <ffU^ 
With  God  and  goodness  equally  at  strife; 
RefbrmM  his  plan,  the  eurtti  draught  ahiarM, 
And  of  hisdrisadAil  malady  stood  airU 


Say!  what  (Vom  dissipation  do  ye  gun, 

Bat  pablic  infkmy,  disease,  and  pain^ 

The  haggard  look,  and  trembling  hand  bespeak 

A'  **mmd  duematd^  and  a  body  weak; 

The  tottVing  gait,  and  tugging  bard  fJk  breath. 

Are  sure  precursors  of  a  speedy  death; 

And  if  ye  still  penist.  po  arm  can  save, 

Ye  soon  must  drop,  and  611  the  dnrnkard^s  grttoe, 

O!  stupid  beings,  thus  ytnx  time  to  spend. 
And  think  so  httle  of  your  latter  end; 
But  still  rush  madly  on,  devoid  of  foar. 
How  at  the  bar  of  God  will  ye  appear^ 

When  ye  shall  stand  before  the  **gT«i/ loAiffl  (Arons,** 

The  secrets  of  your  hearts  will  all  be  known; 

Yoor  crimes  of  crimson  dye  will  stand  unfurlV), 

In  presence  of  a  congregated  world; 

Your  deeds  of  darkness  too.  will  spring  to  light. 

And  fin  your  guilty  souls  with  sad  afllight: 

With  terror  and  dismay,  and  deep  felt  pam. 

Ye  then  will  call  on  rocks;— 6m<  ooS  m  fnn; 

On  mountains  too,  to  fkll  upon  your  hesd, 

And  hide  ye  from  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead; 

Fruitless  resource!  stem  Justice  bids  ye  go. 

To  taste  the  diarpness  of  eternal  woe; 

To  feel  the  fierceness  of  Jehovah^  ire, 

And  dwell  for  ever  with  devouring  fire. 

Fast  all  rdief!  ye  then  will  call  to  mind. 
The  cogent  reasons  by  your  friends  assigned. 
Why  ye  the  Dsuhkakd*!  fktal  oourae  should  hate;^ 
But,  awAil  truth!  reflection  comes  too  late, 
And  serves  to  make  the  piercing  sense  more  keen. 
Of  what  you  ors,  and  what  you  tnight  have  been. 

Haply  in  those  dread  realms  yell  recognise. 
The  hopeless  waitings,  and  the  moumAU  cries 
Of  some,  by  yoor  example  led  astray. 
Who  bartered  Heaven  for  pleasures  of  a  day; 
Ah!  how  thai  meeting  then  will  aggravate, 
The  gloomy  hanon  of  jroor  hopeless  state; 
How  will  they  charge  yo,  with  their  dire  disgrace. 
And,  demon  like,  will  curse  ye  to  yoor  face. 

This  painflil  suttfect  1  might  still  pursue. 
And  other  awfbl  pktnres  bring  to  view; 
But,  nature  sickens!  gladly  then  I  cease. 
And  turn  to  scenes  of  Purr  and  Pkaoe. 
Delightful  thought!  there's  mebct  yet  in  store, 
O!  then  the  **Glab9"  discard,  and  sin  no  more; 
To  God  with  penitential  tears  confess, 
Your  multiplied  acu  of  wickedness. 
For  mercy  plead!  the  blood  of  Christ  was  spik. 
To  free  e*en  drunkards  fVom  their  load  of  guilt; 
Believe  on  Him,  and  sure  as  He  hath  died. 
Your  plea  for  mercy  shall  not  be  denied. 

Come  then  immortals!  snd  nok>nger  dare 
Jehovah's  vengenoe;  but  fbr  death  prepare; 
Your  little  span  of  life  will  soon  be  o'er. 
And  proflkr'd  mercy  then  will  be  no  more. 

Flee  fkxn  the  wrath  to  come,  with  holy  fear, 

And  when  jrour  God  in  judgment  shall  appear 

Then  shall  your  ransom'd  souls  witbtriomph  sing 

The  praises  of  yoor  mighty  God  and  King; 

And  gain  those  realms,  exempt  from  sin  and  thraD, 

Where~**one  icii6oididM  tpring  mctrobs  aJt"    i.  H. 
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THB  ftTUDT  OF  HATVRAIi  HI8TORT* 

llie  steady  difiusion  of  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Na- 
tural History  in  this  country,  is  extremely  gratifymg. 
It  is  this  study  which  teaches  us  to  look  up  from  na- 
ture to  the  Author  of  nature.  Nature  is  infinitd^  di^ 
venified^and  yet  each  orodnotion  makes  its  appear* 
ance  at  the  time^  and  unoer  the  circumstanoe&  which 
we  riiould  he  led  to  expect.  A  plan  so  perieet  and 
harmonious,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  diverafied,  and 
yet  so  mutually  promote  the  existence  of  each  other— 
which  blend  the  sea.  the  land,  and  the  air  into  one 
whole,  and  thou£^  always  peruriiinff,  are  always  re« 
produced-'ofiers  a  field  of  contemAtion  which  the 
lonaest  hfe,  and  the  most  active  mind,  cannot  exhaust ; 
cmd  it  has  the  advantage  over  every  other  subiject  oL 
study  I  it  presents  or  awakens  none  of  those  bad  oas- 
sions  and  imperfections  that  present  themselves  when 
man  and  his  works  are  the  objects  of  our  inquiiy. 

It  has  these  fiirther  advantaffes,  that  the  study,  in- 
stead of  a  labour,  is  a  constant  oelight ;  that  the  details 
are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  whob :  that  the  sulgects 
which  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  are 
just  as  perfect  in  all  their  PArts,  and  as  wondeinul  in 
the  use  of  them,  as  those  which  are  of  the  most  huge 
dhnensionSk  Tlie  little  green  moss  that  is  as  a  pi^s 
point  upon  a  wall  or  the  haik  of  a  troe,  or  the  fungus 
that  Boakes  a  banaly  visible  speck  upon  a  lea£  is  as  per- 
fect in  its  structure,  and  as  full  oflife,  as  the  pine  or 
the  oak  that  rises  miyestically  over  the  forest,  and  ex- 
hibits itself  to  an  entire  country,  or  as  a  landmark  for 
the  seaman.  The  aphis^that  scarcely  crumples  the 
rose-leaf^  or  the  aninvalcuue.  of  which  myriads  do  not 
noder  a  drop  of  water  curbio,  are  as  equally  complete, 
•nd  in  some  respects  much  more  curious,  than  the 
horse  or  the  elephant.  Of  the  aphis,  nine  distinct 
generations,  aU  females,  succeed  each  other  every 
•unmer,  and  yet  each  produces  a  numerous  progeny; 
•ad  some  of  the  animalcule  increase  in  number  by  a 
Sjpootanaous  dhrnon  of  the  little  bodies  of  those  pie- 


In  order  to  understand  the  sul^ect,  wemnst,  indeed, 
■tody  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  the  common  as 
wellas  the  rare.  Hie  most  uncommon  and  nuo^stic 
mnimals  cannot  tell  us  more  than  the  worm  we  tiam- 
pfe  under  foot,  or  the  cateipillar  we  destroy  as  a  nui- 
sance. Nor  does  the  utility  diminish  with  the  siie. 
CUk,  the  finest  substance  with  which  we  are  clothed; 
carmine,  the  finest  colour  with  which  we  can  paint; 
•nd  the  veiv  ink  with  which  we  write,  are  aU  the  pro- 
ductions oflittle  insecta 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  any  plant  or  am- 
mal,  however  common,  and  however  on  that  account 
overlooked  or  disresaraed,  we  may  find  finer  apolica- 
tions  of  mechanical  art,  and  nicer  processes  in  cnem- 
iatiy.  than  the  collected  art  of  the  whole  human  race 
can  boast  o£  That  the  vegetable  principle  ban  acorn 
should  be  chemist  enough  to  febricate  oak  timber,  and 
bark  and  leaves  and  new  acorns;  and  mechanic 
enough  to  rear  the  tree  m  the  air  against  the  natural 
tendmcy  of  gravitatioik  and  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 
Che  wmds,  and  do  all  this  bf  means  of  a  little  portion 
of  matter  that  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  tune  as 
if  it  were  dead,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  equally  de- 
monstrative of  power  and  wisdom  m  Him  who  gave 
Che  impulse,  that  out  of  the  eame  soil  and  the  same  at- 
nospherek  each  plant  should  elaborate  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  it;  that  the  fiower  of  one  plant 
should  be  crimson,  that  of  the  next  yellow;  that  one 
should  delight  us  with  its  perfume,  and  the  vei^  next 
one  ofiend  us  bv  its  feton  or  that  food,  medicme,  or 
B  poison,  should  be  found  the  closest  neighbours. 

In  the  single  departmem  of  Botanjr,  we  have  thus 
not  only  a  fund  of  the  most  curious  information,  but 
of  iifonnation  which  is  piaoticaQy  usefiil  at  eveiy  st^ 
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Even  from  the  mere  fbnnsof  vegettbles  we  have  some 
of  the  choicest  of  our  ornaments,  and  have  taken  some 
of  the  most  usefid  hints  in  our  architecture.  The  en- 
gineer who  first  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  the  danger- 
ous rocks  of  Eddystone  a  light-house  that  resisted  the 
violence  of  the  raging  sea,  moulded  its  contour  fit>m 
the  bole  of  a  tree  which  had  withstood  the  tenmests 
of  ages;  and  the  model  was  found  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  that  it  has  been  copied  in  similar 


The  sure  way  to  become  naturalists,  in  the  most 
pleasing  sense  of  the  term,  is  to  observe  the  habits  of 
the  plants  and  animab  we  see  around  us,  not  so  much 
with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon, as  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  what  is  of 
eveiy-day  occurrence.  Nor  is  this  a  task  of  difficulty, 
or  one  of  dull  routine.  Eveiy  change  of  elevation  or 
of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  variation  both  in 
plants  and  animals;  and  eveiy  season  and  week,  nay 
ahnost  evenr  day,  brings  something  new;  so  that  whife 
the  book  of  nature  is  so  accessible,  it  is  as  varied  as 
the  books  of  a  library.  In  whatever  place,  or  at  what- 
ever time  one  may  be  disposed  to  take  a  vmlk,— in  the 
most  sublime  scenes  or  on  the  bleakest  wast^  on  arid 
downs,  or  by  the  margins  of  rivera  or  lakes,  in|and  or 
by  the  sea  shore,  in  the  wild  or  on  the  cultivated  ground, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,— nature  is  open  to  our  inquiry.  The  sky  over  us, 
the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  the  scenery  arouncl,the  ani> 
roals  that  gambol  in  the  open  spaces,  those  that  hide 
themselves  in  coverts,  the  birds  that  twiuer  on  the 
wing,  sing  in  the  grove,  ride  upon  the  wave,  or  float 
along  the  sky,  with  the  fishes  that  tenant  die  waters, 
the  maects  that  make  the  summer  air  alive,  aD  that 
God  has  made,  is  to  us  for  knowledge  and  pleasurs. 
and  usefiilnesB  and  health;  and  when  we  have  studiea 
and  known  the  wonders  of  his  workmanship^  we  have 
made  one  important  step  toward  the  adoration  of  his 
omnipotence^  and  obedience  to  his  will  Should  our 
present  pubhcation  bcrease  the  resources  of  amuse- 
ment and  mstruction  to  the  public,  or  contribute  to  the 
results  alluded  to  above,  we  shall  feel  amply  rewarded 
for  oiur  humbb  laboun  m  this  compilation. 

OLSANmGS  IN  NATURAL  mSTORY. 

It  is  not  sarprising  that  there  should  exist  such  a 
thirst  for  every  thing  that  savors  of  popular  and  prac- 
tical science  or  natural  history.  It  would  appear  aL 
most  impossibfe  that  any  attentive  observer  of  the  ex- 

r'  ate  workmanship  displayed  every  where  aroimd  usl 
nkl  not  be  compelled  to  wonder  and  admire— and 
by  occasional  observation  and  reflectiou  be  led  to 
push  his  inquiries  into  recesses  yet  unexplored,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  hand  that  made  sJl  these  things 
must  be  divme.  The  spirit  that  pervades  the  **Grlean- 
ings  of  Edward  Jesse^**  which  the  good  taste  of 
Bfeesrs.  Carejr,  Lea  and  Blanchard  has  selected  for 


republication,  is  pure  and  devoted,  breathmg  a  lerven. 
cy  of  love  for  his  study,  and  of  kindness  towardsall  an. 
imated  nature.  In  h»  rambles  among  the  fields  and 
the  groves  his  thoughts  seem  deliffhttiiUy  occupied  in 
the  contemplatioo  ofevery  insect  that  crosses  hspath, 
and  ofevery  bird  that  flits  within  the  circle  of  his  visioQ. 
He  fhids  m  each  of  them  somethmg  till  now  unnotic- 
ed, or  admires  with  a  keener  relian  than  before,  the 
beautiful  symmetry  and  elegance  of  their  extemsi  ap. 
pearanoe,  and  their  difierent  manner  and  modes  of 
living.  « 

Hm  prsfece  is  thocether  too  modest  to  suit  the  fesb- 
ion  of  the  tfanee.  He  says :  *"niis  litde  work  has  no 
pretensions  whatever  to  Science.  Its  arrangement 
may  be  considered  defective,  and  many  of  the  remarks 
too  minute.  The  time,  however,  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  it,  has  aflfordsd  me  amosement  of  a  hamdeai^ 
if  lun  an  instrocthre  l^i,^^^(^i(^^  no 
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little  pleasure  (o  be  aaeured  that  I  shouki  have  been 
the  iiiBtnnnent  of  Wadhie  others  to  ei^joy  equal  plea- 
sure with  rajrself  in  stimvinff  the  works  of  nature.** 
This  wish  has  been  abundantly  gratified  ance  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
winnins^  and  entertaining  that  has  appeared  upon  Na- 
tural titstory.  It  abounds  with  anecdotes  of  beasts, 
Urds,  fish,  &c.  of  a  most  interesting  character.  We 
give  a  sinfrle  extract — Bo$.  Drat, 

**  My  bees  are  a  constant  sou*  ce  of  amusement  to  me; 
and  the  more  I  stud^  them,  the  more  I  am  led  to  ad- 
mire their  wonderful  msAnct  and  sagacity.  Few  thin^gs, 
however,  surprise  me  more  than  the  power  which 
they  poasesi  of  commtmicatmff  what  I  canodv  call 
'intelligence*  to  each  other.  This  I  observe  to  be  al- 
most invariably  the  case  before  they  swarm.  Some 
scouts  may  then  be  observed  to  leave  the  hive,  and  for 
some  time  to  hove  round  a  particular  bush  or  branch 
'  of  a  tree,  after  which  they  return  to  the  hive.  In  a 
Citle  while  the  new  swarm  quits  itf  and  settles  on  the 
branch  which  had  been  previously  fixed  upon  by  the 
scouts,  llie  same  power  of  communication  may  be 
observed  in  the  ant  I  have  often  put  a  small  green 
caterpillar  near  an  ant*s  nest ;  you  may  see  it  immedi- 
ately seised  by  one  of  the  ants,  who,  after  several  m- 
effectual  efforts  to  drag  it  to  its  nest,  will  ouit  it  ^o  up 
to  another  ant,  and  they  vrill  appear  to  hold  a  conver- 
sation  tngether  by  means  of  their«nteniue,  after  which 
th^  win  return  together  to  the  caterpillar,  and,  by 
their  united  efforts,  orag  it  where  they  wish  to  deposit 
it 

"Huber  says,  that  nature  has  given  to  ants  a  lan- 
guage of  communication  by  the  contact  of  theh  an- 
tenme ;  and  that  with  these  organs,  they  are  enabled 
to  render  mutual  assistance  in  their  labours  and  in 
their  dangers;  discover  agam  their  route  whm  thev 
have  lost  it,  make  each  other  acquamted  widi  their 
necessities.  *We  see,  then,*  he  adds,*that  insects 
which  live  in  society  are  in  possession  of  a  langusge; 
and  m  oonsequence  of  eriayma  a  language  in  eom- 
mon  with  us,  althoQgh  of  on  inferior  degree,  hate  they 
not  greater  importance  m  our  eyes,  and  do  th^not 
embeUirii  (he  veiy  spectacle  of  the  universe  ?* 

**  What  I  have  said  respecting  the  power  of  commu- 
nioating  iBtelK^enoe  to  each  other.  posissBed  by  bees 
and  ante,  apphes  alse  to  wasps.  li  a'single  wasp  dis- 
oovere  a  deposit  of  hon^  or  other  food,  he  will  rectim 
to  Us  neec  and  fanpart  the  good  news  to  his  eon^tii- 
kms,  who  wiQ  sally  forth  in|[reftt  mmibers  to  partake 
ofthefiuv  which  has  been  discovered  for  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear  that  these  insects 
have  what  Hnber  calls  an  ^  antmmal  Umffuaffe,*— a 
boguage,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  is  penectiy  suit* 
ed  to  toemr- adding,  we  know  not  hoir  much,  to 
their  happinen  and  eiqoyments,  and  fumiihing  ano- 
ther  ptoM  that  there  is  a  God— fdmiglity,  att-wise,  and 
aH-goodf— who  has  *  ornamented  the  universe*  with 
so  many  ot^ects  of  delightful  contethplation,  that  we 
may  see  him  in  all  hii  works,  and  Ieuii,nK>t  only  to 
foar  hiro  for  his  power,  but  to  love  him  for  the  care  hb 
tak«sofiis,«nd  of  all  his  created  beings. 

**!  have  abo  freqnendy  observed  two  ants  meeting  m 
their  path  across  a  gmvel  walk,  one  going  h-om  and 
the  omer  returning  to  die  nest  Hiev  willstop^touch 
each  odwr's  amennsB,  and'Sppear  to  noU  a  conversa. 
tion;  and  I  codd  almost  fiuu^  that  one  was  commu- 
nicating  tothe  other  the  best  place  for  foraging^  which 
Dr.  FrsnkKn  thought  they  have  the  power  of  doing, 
from  the  iblfowing  drcanstmoe.  uipon  discovering 
a  number  of  ants  regiling  themselves  with  some  trea- 
ele  m  one  of  his  cupboards,  he  pal  them  te  the  root, 
and  then  MMpendsd  the  pot  of  treiMie  by  ascriag,  from 
ilto  oeillub  He  imagined  that  he  had  put  the  whole 
army  to  fight  hot  was  surprised  to  see  a  single  ant 
quit  die  pot,  cGmb  m>  the  stoan^  cross  the  ceiling,  and 
leffunHsiMst.  in  teas  than  hau  an  hour  aevwilofii* 


companions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceiing^  and 
reached  the  depository,  which  they  oonstantly  revisited 
until  the  treacle  was  consumed.** 

Fasliloiuilile  Tnlsarltles  tik  Hew  York. 

Ostentatious  dinners,  where  the  goesu  are  bored  to 
death  with  a  profusion  of  superffuoiie  dishes,  sopetflo' 
ous  bottles,  superfluous  glasses,  and  superfluous  cut 
glass,  and  lumbering  finenr  of  all  sorts,  where  the  guests 
are  invited  and  estimated  on  the  score  of  their  purses; 
where  the  conversation  consists  of  dissertations  on 
wines,  and  comparisons  of  the  respective  excellence 
of  each,  and  where  the  hired  cook,  after  serving  up  the 
dishes,  takes  his  place  as  a  waiter  to  eke  out  the  scene 
of  ostentation. 

Ostentatious  parties,  where  ladies  dress  to  fanaticism, 
and  voung  genUemen  wear  black  stocks  and  speckled 
stocKings,  where  the  finery  is  all  borrowed  or  hired  $ 
where  von  see  the  same  hired  waiters,  the  same  great 
punch  bowl,  the  same  everlastmg  kunps,and  the  same 
desperate  auempts  at  outdoing  their  nvals  of  the  Um: 
where  die  company  is  rated  according  to  the  WaO 
street  standard,  and  die  narty  according  to*  the  quantiiy 
of  champaiffne  and  pickled  oysters. 

Married  ladies  dressed  for  a  walk  as  if  going  to  an 
assraibly,  with  gowns,  the  extreme  breadth  and  re- 
dundant of  whose  fokls  are  desperately  contrasted 
with  their  length,  leading  by  die  hand  little  children  80 
overloaded  with  nneiy  that  they  have  no  room  to  grow 
bigger,  and  never  get  to  be  more  than  four  feet  and  a 
haffhtgh. 

An  aiffectation  of  contempt  for  every  thmg  Ameri- 
can, and  of  admiration  for  every  thmg  foreign ;  an 
aflectation  of  taste  for  Italian  music  without  any  tasle ; 
an  aflbetation  of  hterature  without  anv  litemture ;  an 
aflectation  of  foshionable  mannere  without  any  nuai« 
nera;  and  a  vfolent  desire  to  be  efegaat  without 
knowing  ezacdy  how  to  go  about  it  Indeed  no 
rusticity  of  mamiere  is  half  so  vulgar  in  the  eyes  t£ 
people  of  real  refinement  as  ^^tOmmu—N.  Y.  Cmw, 
and  Bag.  _ 

ExpANsioif  OF  Souns  ST  HiuT.-/nie  expaiMioB  ef 
solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in  the  foUowing  cases:  A 
glass  stopper  sticking  fost  in  the  neek  of  a  bottle  uttm 
may  be  ndeased  by  surrounduig  Uie  neck  with  a  dotb 
taken  out  of  warm  water,  or  l^  immmng  the  bottfe 
in  water  up  to  the  neck ;  the  binding  ring  is  thns  hsat* 
ed  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  be- 
comes slack  or  loose  upon  it 

In  an  iron  railing,  a  gate,  whidi  daring  a  coU  day 
may  be  loose  and  easily  shut  and  opened,  in  a  warm 
day  mav  stick,  owinff  to  there  being  greater  emansion 
of  it  ana  of  the  neignbouring  ra3ing,thaai  of  tne  earth 
on  which  thcrr  are  placed. 

Hie  iron  pulan  now  so  much  used  to  support  the 
fit>m  walb,  of  which  the  ground  stories  serve  as  shops 
with  spacious  windows, in  warm  weather  rsaUy  hftnp 
die  wall  which  rests  upon  them,  and  in  cold  weather 
allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a 
warm  oaf  or  in  a  warm  rooTn,owing  to  the  expansion 
of  the  string  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden  frame 
work;  and  mcokfthe  reverse  will  happen.  Ahaipor 
piano  which  is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing  room, 
cannot  be  perfect^  in  tune  when  the  crowded  evening 
party  has  heated  die  room. 

Tn  iUxTR.— The  sor&ce  of  die  earth  has  been 
considered  as  148,5l32/)00  scyiare  miles  of  GO  to  the 
equatorial  degree,  (geoffraphical  mileS|)  of  which  twa 
thirds  are  occupied  oy  the  ocean  and  the  interior  sew; 
the  remaindo^  conastinff  of  37,$73JX)0  souare  mileai 
forming  the  five  parts  oF  tho  woria,4faa  wtk  tetmed 
AwoihMorOoiiMk^dby^OOyK::   . 
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NEW  TO&K. 

Tbn  newly  erected  boose  of  pnbUo  entertaio* 
ment  it.  iriUiout  doabt,  the  greetest  establkb* 
nent  or  the  kind  in  America,  perhaps  in  the 
workL  it  standb  on  the  comer  of  Fohon  and 
Pearl  streets  f  the  front  on  Fnlton  street,  Is  100 
feet ;  en  Peari  street  76},  and  on  Water  street 
85|  feet  It  is  m%  stories  high,  beside  the  base* 
ment.  The  height  of  the  main  building  to  the 
top  of  the  oomice  is  75  ieet;  to  the  top  of  the 
nromenade  85  feet;  fimn  the  side  walk  to  the 
lop  of  the  dome  135  feet  It  contains  a  dining 
bul  100  feet  long,  two  side  dining  rooms  45  feet 
each,  together  with  twenty-five  parloors,  mak- 
ing, in  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty-fire  rooms. 
One  thoouLnd  persons  can  be  accommodated 
with  dinner  at  once,  and  three  hundred  with 
lodging  at  night  Tne  number  of  windows  in 
theliuilding  is  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Belong- 
ing to  the  estahNshment  is  a  well>  bored  370  feet 
deep,  yieldtng  a  constant  supply  of  pure  rook 
water,  which,  by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  is 
oonreyed  to  erefy  part  of  the  building.  Xarae 
cisterns  are  also  placed  in  the  garrets,  to  which 
hose  areattaohea)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  freely  and  constantly,  a  necessary  and  in- 
valuable safeguard  against  fire.  The  whole  of 
this  immense  establismnent  is  fernished  throuyb- 
out  b  the  roost  fashionable  and  costly  ntyie ;  tne 
ioors,  to  the  garrets,  are  corered  with  Brussels 
carpets,  and  splendid  pianos  are  placed  in  most, 
ifnot  all,  of  die  parlours.  The  ooet  of  the  entire 
establishnient  was  #360,000.  On  the  summit  of 
the  dome  is  an  obserFatery^cooimandingacom* 
pleteview  of  tbeoity,shippnig,  harbour,  isknds^ 
•nd  edjaoent  soenery*  A  spacioos  hall  runs 
through  each  story  parallel  with  Ike  front,  and 
anaUer  halls  penetrafe  each  of  the  rear  sections. 
Permanent  or  transient  boarders  may  be  ao- 
fMimmodated,  and  men  of  business,  whose  resi- 
dence Is  at  a  distance,  may  be  prorided  with  a 
dinner,  <Mrplate,  as  the  terai  is,«t  the  shortest 
•otice.  The  farnkure  b  handsome— much  of  it 
elegant,  and  ample  arrangements  made  ibr  the 
veMptMU  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
principal  operations  of  the  establishment  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  small  steam  engine, 
whioh  tuics  the  spit,  raises  the  baggage,  (and  ir 
be  chooses,  the  owner  aho)  to  the  elevation  of 
bis  destined  apartment—pumps  the  water,  aiM 
conveys  the  smoking  viands  from  the  kitchen  to 
to  the  topmost  story.  The  lebure  moments  of 
thb  anxiUiary  are  directed  to  the  boring  for  wa- 
ter^ in  the  rock  under  the  premises,  480  feet  of 
which  have  been  already  perforated*  To  assist 
fn  furnishing  thv  immense  establishment,  Mrs. 
Holt,  the  wue  of  the  proprietor,  a  lady  over 


The  stesm  engine,  in  addition  to  a  multitude 
of  duties,  performs  the  ot&ce  of  boot  black ;  n- 
gentleman  has  only  topresent  his  foot  to  a  bard 
brush,  and  it  takes  eCthe  dirt ;  a  second  brush 
lays  on  the  blacking,  and  a  third  gives  the  finisl^ 
ing  polish. 

Dn  the  roof  there  is  a  spacious  promenade, 
large  enough  for  five  hundred  visitors.    It  com- 
mands a  boMitifol  pmspect  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons*   The  whole  mansion,  it  is  said,  has  bee» . 
reared  by  the  industry  and  economy  of  one  i 
vidual,  ino  began  life  without  a  shilling. 


THB  OKPARTI7KB  OP  THS  I8RABUTK0 
OUT  OF  BOTPT. 

The  origuial  of  the  copy,  whence  we  take  tbm 
accompanying  Engraving,  is  by  a  distinguished 
artist  of  Lonmi,  named  Roberts.  The  painting 
was  executed  for  Lord  Nordiwick,  and  in  di- 
mensions and  execution,  is  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent, the  picture  being  six  feet  by  four  feet  eight 
inches ;  the  filling  up  of  that  space  of  Ganvas|« 
as  may  be  inferred  rrom  the  numerous  objeeta 
disoemable  in  the  engraving,  must  have  repaired 
the  long  exertion  of  a  orilliant  fancy,  and  patient^ 
elevated  genius.  The  <Mie  and  scene  of  thepie- 
ture  are  expressed  in  the  following  passage  fron 
the  Book  of  Exodus:—'' At  mid^ght  the  Lord 
smote  all  the  first-bom  in  the  ktad  of  Egypt, 
fttMD  the  first-bom  of  Pharoah  that  sat  on  his 
throne,  unto  the  first-bora  of  the  captive  that  wae 
in  the  dungeon ;  and  all  the  fiist-bom  of  cattle. 
And  Pharoah  roee  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  them 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt, ler  thero  was  not  a 
house  wherothero  was  not  one  dead*  Thenthe 
king  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  nkht,  and 
bade  them  and  the  children  of  Israefdepart, 
with  their  flocks  and  their  berde  and  att  their 


years  of  age,  within  the  last  six  yean,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cares  of  a  large  establishment,  has 

made  up  with  her  own  hands.  15€^ 

nairs  orsbeets,  400  pairs  of  pillow 
led  or  pointed,  350  bedticksy  and : 


1500  towels,  .400 
,alimf- 
r  pointed,  350  bedticks.  and  300  patchwork 
bedquats,of  ample  dimensions,  and  several  of 
Ikem  entirely  composed  of  pieoce  not  larger  than 
tt  two  shilling  bit  The  whole  house  is  femished 
with  these  things  by  her  handy  work.  Surdlya 
ann  with  such  a  wife  may  well  build  his  house 
cT  awhK  and  fiU  it  with  kinries. 
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Mr.  Roberts's  picture  reoreseals  the  net  eC 
departuro.  He  supposes  the  dawn  kreakingr 
and  first  lighting  up  Oie  summits  of  the  f  iganti^ 
pyramids  in  the  distanoe,  and  felkng  m  slaal 
unes  across  the  stately  obeliskB  and  pianseles, 
wluoh  adorn  the  pro^Ugious  exhibition  of  palaces 
and  temples  which  he  nas  very  richly  imagined 
and  veiy  exquisitely  drawn. 

In  the  left  comee  of  te  pwtttre  is  tiie  royal 
party,  witnessing  the  daparturo,  which  ne  h«aK 
any  kmger  dar^  to  oppoae.  Opposite,  in  front 
of  a  huge  Egyptian  statue,  are  the  tw#  leaders^ 
Moses  and  Aaron,  in  shade;  and  the  space  be* 
tween  the  buildings  b  entirely  filled  with  the 
continuous  mass  ^  braelites,  marehing  out  iA 
order  with  their  banners  and  ensigns,  their  ca- 
mels, and  elephmig.  Pharoah  stands  upon  the 
pbtform,  and  Meses  is  seen  extending  hb  rod 
towards  the  vast  multitudes  around  and  be* 
yond  him.  The  whole  scene  has  been  cen^ 
ceived  with  a  spirit  of  real  grandeur,  and,  eMi. 
in  the  small  space  which  we  present  it,  is  stril^ 
ing  and  impressive.  Parts  of  the  original  hainn 
b^n  subjected  to  a  very  severe  histoncsi  crit>* 
cism ;  but,  hke  the  productions  of  4inriififanan^ 
cred  subjects,  thesigh  much  fttxn  the  brerity  m 
the  text,  is  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter,  the 
tott<  ensaii6i^  receives  the  warm  and  ooranl 
pimiM«f«VM7hiv«rofart  ^OO^K:: 
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THE  MODtmATE  DRINKEA. 


Written  for  ihe  Citket. 

The  IVIoderafc  Drinker: 

Or  tlfte  Unhappy  Marrtaffv. 
Oh  <l.i:;h  (he  glowing  goblet  down. 

No*  dare  to  tnste  its  spnrkling  \vave» 
For  death  is  lurking  there  to  crown 
The  conqucrt  of  the  greedy  grave. 
Seneca  tells  us  that  it  is  easier  to  persaade  roeo 
kito  virtue  than  to  rail  tbem  out  of  vice.  This  is 
generally  susceptible  of  proof,  but  there  is  at 
ttoies,  and  upon  certain  points,  a  confidence  in 
the  human  mind,  so  strong,  that  neither  persua- 
sion nor  raillery  can  change  the  direction  of  the 
ctyreot  of  opinion.  This  is  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
moderate  drinking.  You  may  attempt  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  irill  finally  lead  him  to  excess, 
but  ^ou  will  attempt  it  in  vain;  for  he  is  confi- 
dent in  his  own  resolution,  and  will  point  you  to 
the  Years  he  has  indulged  m  it  without  danger. 
With  the  above  introduction  I  sttall  proceed 
to  write  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  prospects  were 
once  as  bright  as  ambition  could  aesire,  and 
whose  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  they  were 
bsmpy. 

In  one  of  the  middle  states  dwelt  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Morton.  He  had  served  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  a  man  of  sin^ar  character,  habits, 
and  opinions.  He  had  bis  own  idea  of  every 
thing,  and  did  not  consider  the  laws  of  society 
good  because  they  were  considered  so  by  others, 
or  that  the  path  which  the  many  had  trod  was 
the  only  path  of  safetv.  He  was  generous  m  the 
extreme  to  those  he  liked,  and  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  deadly  in  his  bostifity  to  those  he  hated. 
All  extremesseemed  to  meet  iohim;  and  sbooM 
his  character  be'enowred  for,  from  two  of  his 
netghboors,  one  should  praise  his  generous  mu- 
nificence, and  the  other  denounce  bis  hardheart- 
edness  aotd  avaricioas  disposition*  At  the  time 
of  the  massacre  hi  St  JDovningo,  Morton  was  in 
New  York,  and  received  in  care  the  plate  and 


money  belonging  to  his  uncle,  who  was  endea- 
voring to  fly  from  the  horrors  of  that  ill  fhted 
island.  His  uncle  perished  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape, and,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole  of 
the  plate  and  monev  was  his.  This  raised  his 
family^  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  childfen, 
above  the  fear  St  want,  though  lie  was  not  ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

Morton*  throughout  the  revolution,  had  been 
considerea  by  the  nsany  a  patriotic  soldier,  though 
there  were  some  who  knew  him  better,  tlStt 
'  doubted  his  patriotismtaod  one  who  even  charged 
him  with  being  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
British;  and  that  man,  who, like  himself,  pos- 
sessed a  singular  disposition,  be  ever  after  hated. 
Hb  name  was  Churchill^  and  be  had  been  the 
cause,  at  one  time,  of  bringing  disgrace  on  the 
motives  of  Morton ;  and  that  injuny  was  never 
forgotten  or  foraiveo.  Not  less  was  the  hatred 
or  Churchill ;  tor  Morton,  through  revencre, 
had  procured  evidence  against  him,  by  which  be 
had  been  nearly  cadiierwl  for  oowarmce. 

Years  had  psissed  «way  since  these  events  bad 
liappened,  and  Mortott  fovnd  hims^  happily 
flituated  in  a  fkMirisbtng  town,  with  a  fairay 
mronnd  him,  while  time  naduaUy  scattered  the 
snows  of  age  OQ  his  bM*   He  fiiUowed  the  ba* 


siness  of  a  grocer  in  a  large  wa^r,  and  bad  alffajrs 
entertained  the  idea  that  if  he  permitted  hie 
children  to  draw  liquor  and  drink  when  they 
pleased,  it  would  soon  become  an  old  thing,  and 
they  would  care  nothing  about  it ;  but  that  if  he 
deb&rred  them  from  it,  they  would  continually 
desire  it.  For,  said  he,  a  petioa  may  vohmtari^ 
sit  in  his  chair  for  hours  without  rising,  yet  if  he 
had  been  forbidden  to  rise,  or  go  out,  be  would 
have  wished  to  do  so  immediately.  Such,  said 
he,  is  the  efiect  of  restrained  liberty. 

This  reasootng  of  Morton  was  correct  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  he  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
force  of  gradual  indulgence  and  gradual  habit* 
There  is  nothing  but  ourcommon  food  that  has  al- 
ways the  same  efiect  on  the  human  system.  Tbe 
dose  of  opium  or  of  brandy  must  be  continually  in^ 
creased  to  have  the  same  efiect,  and  hence  habit 
gradually  steab  upon  us.  Morton  declared  that 
he  had  always  been  a  moderate  drinker;  that  be 
had  from  diildhood  suffered  his  son,  now  nearly 
grown,  to  drink  when  be  pleased;  and  that  he 
bad  seen  notliing  like  dissipated  habits  in  any  of 
his  family.  This  was  tbe  favourite  theme  with 
Morton^and  many  a  crowd  assembled  at  eveo' 
ing  round  his  store  door,  to  imbibe  tbe  spirit  of 
a  doctrine  so  congenial  to  their  wishes.  Frank 
Morton,  the  son,  was  fine,  well-formed,  baod- 
some  young  man,  whose  talents,  it  was  predicted, 
would:  raise  him  high  in  the  world  wbea  age 
should  calm  his  youthful  passions. 

At  tbe  age  of  nineteen,  Frank  was  seen  occa- 
sionally calling  for  his  small  glass  in  taverns,  yet 
no  one  had  seen  him  in  the  least  degree  intoxi- 
cated, and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  old  MorlOB 
was  establisbed.  Two  other  families  foUowed 
tbe  same  plan,  and  yoong  licensed  tqilera  be- 
came plenty.  Akmt  this  period  a  stranger  ar- 
rived, with  tbe  dJEsmiination  of  settling  in  the 
town,  and  that  stranger  was/)f  aH  others,  the  maa 
whom  Morton  bated  most  Churchill,  after  the 
revdutioB,  had  settled  in  tbe  lower  purt  of  Vir- 
ginia^ where,  by  dint  of  persevering  mdustiy  and 
rmgaJity,  be  had  amassed  a  considerable  estate. 
Being  infirm  in  health,  be  removed  farther  to  thft 
north,  wi^  tbe  soppoutran  tbat  it  wouki  be  more 
congenial  to  bis  constitution.  In  thetownof  S. 
he  now  k>cated  bimseif  and  family,  witboot  apy 
noise,  and  so  reserved  was  be  in  his  intereourae, 
tbat  It  was  a  kmg  time  ere  any  one  knew  hie 
name  or  narrative. 

Frank  Morton,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  bad 
just  entered  on  his  studies,  in  tbe  office  of  an  at- 
torney at  law,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  future 
usefulness  and  fame.  He  was  one  dsqr  crossin|^ 
the  street  in  a  nosing  mood,  when  be  suddenly 
lifted  his  eyes  and  tbey  fell  upon  the  form  of  n 
young  lady,  sitting  at  a  window,  reading.  Her 
extreme  beauty,  fike  a  fascinating  speD.  fixed 
him  to  the  spot,  and  he  ga»d  for  a  moment  with 
an  admiration  deep  as  dtevotion  itselfl  She  pos- 
sessed all  the  characteristka  of  beauty,  so  much 
admired  in  southern  maids.  On  tbe  side  of  her 
fine  bead  a  turban  carelessly  rested,  while  from 
its  folds  of  white  muslin  a  cbister  of  curls  os 
either  side,  shaded  a  pair  of  tbe  darkest,  tnoal 
melancboty  and  mating  eyes  in  the  world.  Sud- 
denly she  turned  their  ftscinating  glance  up  ~ 


him,and  for  a  moment  be  was  lost  toeveiy  tmng' 
buttbedeepin&ieiiQeoftbflirwitohery,  atiUh» 
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gssed  QpoD  her  dH  she  tmiled  and  fled  from  the 
window.  Frank,  forgetting  his  errand,  and 
thinking  onlv  of  the  lovely  being  he  had  teen,  re- 
temed  slowly  to  his  office.  On  his  way  he  en- 
countered a  jroong  man,  who  had  long  been  con- 
sidered his  friend. 

**  By  heavens,  Dick,"  said  Frank,  "*  I  liave 
fiist  feasted  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  most 
lovehr,  the  most  heavenly  creature  that  man  ever 
b^ield.  Tender  window  she  but  just  now  oc- 
cupied ;  tell  me,  if  you  can,  who  she  is,  that  1 
may  adore  her." 

^  That  house,"  returned  Dick,  ^  is  occupied 
by  a  new-comer,  a  Mr.  Churchill ;  and  the  girl 
you  saw,  was  Caroline  Churchill,  a  most  amiable 
and  charming  young  lady." 

^  Then  come  in,  Dick,  and  let's  drink  the 
health  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  world." 

^  I  will  drink  water  with  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Dick,  '*  but  nothing  stronger." 

.^Poh!  poh!  moderate  drinking,  Dick,  never 
knrt  any  man  yet" 

''No,^*  returned  Dick,  ^  but  the  danger  of 
gradual  habit  is  what  I  fear." 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  my  father  has  al- 
ways been  a  moderate  drinker,  and  who  ever 
mm  him  intoxicated  or  in  the  least  degree  led 
away  by  its  influence." 

Diok,  who  was  (bnd  of  lecturing  oihers,  now 
oomroenoed. 

**  Your  father,  my  friend,  is  but  one  exception 
to  a  general  rule.  A  man  may  by  chance  in- 
dulge, his  whole  life,  in  a  habit  without  being  led 
away  by  it,  and  yet  a  single  circumstance  or 
0iisn>rtune  may  so  completely  throw  him  into  the 
Tortex,  that  he  can  never  extrieate  himself.— 
Where  one  moderate  drinker  resists  the  influ- 
ence of  habit,  a  thousand  are  hurried  to  an  un- 
timely ^^ve ;  or  if  they  escape,  they  find  them- 
selves u  the  lowest  depths  ofmisery  and  degra- 
dation. My  opinion  is,  that  if  an  angel  were  to 
tippleprdrinkmomingdrams,  he  would  fall.  To 
touch  it  is  danger,  and  our  only  safety  is  to  avoid 
it  altogether.  Like  gambling,  it  is  a  witch  to  the 
Mutes  and  a  devil  to  the  soid,  either  way :  for  if 

Ki  lose,  you  wish  to  win  back  what  you  have 
t;  and  if  you  win,  you  are  seduced  with  the 
hope  of  winning  more.  If  one  drink  makes  you 
bappy,  you  must  take  another  to  keep  up  the  ex- 
citement  If  the  weather  is  cold^  you  drink  it  to 
warm  you ;  and  if  hat,  you  drink  it  to  cool  you.-^ 
Like  gambling,  tliotigh  it  is  pleasing  at  first,  it 
generally  ends  in  misery  and  ruin.  Some  cold, 
phlegmatic  persons  may  tamper  with  it,  but  to 
the  young  man  of  talents  and  bright  imagination, 
it  is  certain  ruin." 

^  I  shall  never  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  moderately,"  said  Frank. 

**  WeU,"  rejoined  Dick,  **  you  may  drink  mo- 
derately, and  1  water;  time  will  show  the  result." 

Dick,  with  a  good  natured  snale  of  prophecy, 
turned  upon  his  neel  and  bade  adieu. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  cried  Frank.  "  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline  Churchill  ?" 

"Aye,  partially.  Why  do  you  ask,  Frank? 
Are  you  in  love  with  her  so  soon  ?" 

•*  lam  indeed,"  returned  Frank.  **  I  felt  the 
diaft  of  the  little  god  in  my  heart  the  moment  the 
Kgbt  of  her  heaveqly  eyes  ijlumined  my  soul.  All 
the  desire  of  toy  wM  is,  W  bn  made  acquainted 


ses 

with  her^-4o  fidl  at  her  feet  ani  to  confess  that  I 
am  her  slave." 

"  This,"  said  Dick,  **  is  what  you  call  love  at 
first  sight  Well,  well,  I  am  in  a  hurry  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  will  hereafter  manage  it  so  that  you 
shall  have  acquaintance  with  tne  angel  of  your 
heart." 

Before  Frank  could  fix  upon  an  early  hour, 
Dick  had  glided  from  the  office,  and  had  disap- 
peared. Frank  sat  himself  down  to  his  law  stu- 
dies and  opened  Blackstone,  but  he  could  tee 
nothing  but  the  image  of  Caroline  Churchill's 
beautiful  face  on  every  leaf;  and  every  letter  was 
magnified  into  her  large. dark  melting  eyes.  Eve- 
ry tiling  became  insipid  but  the  thought  of  her ; 
snd  he  took  another  drink  to  wear  off  the  weari- 
ness he  felt  This  excited  his  mind,  and  visions  of 
hope  and  bliss,  and  beauty,  floated  around  him. 
He  imagined  himself  upon  his  knee  before  the 
beautiful  image  of  his  idolatry,  and  fancied  him- 
self pleading  tne  cause  of  love.  To  sec  her,  with- 
out theagooy  of  waiting  Dick's  time  and  pleasure, 
be  form^  stratagem  atter  stratagem,  but  reject- 
ed them  as  vain  and  impracticable.  He  took 
another  draught,  and  felt  himsielf  prepared  for 
any  emer|aency.  Frank  had  never  before  in- 
dul^  soTreefy  in  his  draughts,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  his  fnend  now  came  across  his  mind : 
that  a  single  circumstance  or  calamity  may  so 
completely  throw  a  man  into  the  vortex  of  dissi- 
pation, that  he  cannot  extricate  himself.  But 
Frank  considered  that  it  was  the  first  time,  and 
that  bis  anxiety  to  see  Caroline  Churchill  was 
the  sole  cause,  and  not  simple  incUnation  to 
drink. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  came  graduaUy  on  the 
world,  like  habit  on  the  heart,  and  the  moon 
hung  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the  great  hall  of  hea- 
ven. Frank  Morton  strolled  out  in  the  moonlit 
street  and  wandered  to  the  spot  that  held  the 
sweet  object  of  his  heart's  idolatry.  For  hours 
he  paced  the  pavement  with  the  heme  of  catch- 
ing even  a  glimpse  of  her  form,  and  wished  that 
one  soul,  like  a  planet,  could  feel  the  attraction 
which  another  exerted  upon  it.  In  the  phrensy 
of  the  moment  he  called  gently  upon  her  name, 
and  invoked  her  name  ;  but  she  answered  not, 
she  came  not 

At  length,  wearied  with  watchiuff  and  wet 
with  the  dews  of  night,  he  turned  with  a  disap- 
pointed feeling  to  retrace  his  steps  homeward.-- 
The  next  day  he  sought  his  friend,  but  he  had 
gone  into  the  country,  and  all  hope  was  cut  off. 
Dispirited,  he  returned  to  the  goblet,  to  forget 
in  its  influences  his  cares  and  disappointments* 
and  when  night  again  hung  her  saible  mantle 
over  the  worki,  he  was  ready  again  to  wrestle 
with  the  fever  of  unconsummated  love.  He  tra- 
versed the  same  pavement  directed  his  gase  to 
the  same  window,  and  wondered  why  love  is  so 
much  stronger  over  the  1  eart  at  evening  than  in 
the  day.  While  he  stood  in  the  shade  of  an  al- 
ley, musing  on  the  being  who  had  unconsciously 
exerted  so  great  a  power  over  him,  he  suddenly 
saw  the  hea^  of  a  lady  thrust  from  the  window, 
and  the  next  moment  recognized  in  the  moon- 
light the  features  of  Carol  ine  Cburchil  I.  Elated 
at  the  (>rospect  of  seeing  her,  he  forgot  ail 
prdpriefty,  sprang  from  his  concealment  and 
rushed  mto  the  room.    Belure  she  could  speak 
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«r  Btter  aa  e»)lamatk»  of  flarprise,  be  mnA  upoi 
Ins  knee  and  seized  her  fairbaod.  Equally  as 
soon  was  her  hand  snatched  from  bis  grasp  and 
the  qnestion  asked,  in  a  mild  thooffh  angry  ac- 
cent, what  thas  bnmght  him  so  rudely  there. 

^*  Admiradon  for  your  charms — ^lo?e  for  your 
l>eauty,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  Frank. 

*^  liien  rise  and  leave  me  this  moment/'  re- 
turned Caroline,  "  or  I  will  call  for  assistance." 

**  CaU— call,"  exclaimed  the  fascinated  youth, 
**  but  neyer  will  I  leave  you  till  you  know  that  I 
kve  you— yes,  love  you  to  desperation.  For, 
nany  an  amtioas  hour  have  I  diligently  sought 
this  interview^  and  now  nothing  but  death  shall 
tear  me  from  you  till  you  hear  from  my  tips  that 
my  heart  is  eternally  yours,  and  that  I  am  the 
slave  of  your  charms.  No,  heavenly  woman,  at 
your  feet  I  swear  I  will  die  or  oonununioate  to 
you  the  secret  of  my  heart." 

Caroline's  countenance  softened  at  his  lan- 
guage, and  she  ventured  to  ask  his  name;  for 
«be  did  not  recognize  in  him  the  young  man  on 
whom  she  bad  smiled  at  the  window,  and  who 
'  bad  then  made  an  impression  on  her  own  feel- 
inffs. 

^  My  name,"  said  he,  ^  is  Francis  MortOQ,and 
mv  profession  the  law." 

^^  Oh  God  !  then  leave  me  this  moment,  or  we 
are  both  ruined-^ost." 

**  What  mean  vou^Caroline?"  inquired  Frank, 
taking  her  hand  between  both  of  his,  ^  Shall  1  so 
soon  8y  from  the  heaven  I  have  so  daringly  and 
with«e  much  difficulty  entered  ?" 

Caroline  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  upon  him 
with  a  mingled  look  of  fear  and  compassion. 

^Oh  fl^,  fly— my  father  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
your  family,  and  if  be  sees  you  here " 

'^Beloved  of  my  heart,^'  exclaimed  Frank, 
drawing  bis  arm  round  her  waist  and  pressing 
tier  to  his  bosom, ''  hear  me  but  one  moment- 
shall  I  see  you  again  ?— when  P" 

During  tiiese  broken  sentences,  Caroline  had 
torn  heiielf  from  his  embrace,  and  waved  him 
away. 

"  Fly— my  father  comes— if  he  finds  you  here 
we  are  both  forever  undone." 

**  Then  promise  that  you  will  see  me  again," 
aaid  Frank,  seizing  her  band  itfain,  '^and  I——" 

^  Oh  God, my  famer  is  here,  exclaimed  Caro- 
lina, and  sunk  senseless  in  the  arms  of  Frank. 

liie  ii^atuated  youth  gently  drew  her  in  the 
abadow  of  the  door,  while  the  father  passed 
through  the  entry  that  opened  into  the  street. — 
In  trembling  anxiety  he  stood,  holding  the  hea- 
venly form  of  Caroune  in  his  arms,  and  gazed 
with  admiration  on  her  features,  as  they  were 
stowly  animated  by  returning  life.  So  soon  as 
she  recovered  she  sprang  from  his  embrace  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant  in  another  room. 
Frank  fled,  but  not  unseen.  The  watchful  eye 
«f  the  father  was  upon  him,  and  he  returned  tu 
enquire  of  his  daughter  the  name  and  business  of 
the  youth.  CaroGne  trembled  when  her  father 
accosted  her,  and  she  attempted  to  evade  his 
questions. 

**•  Tell  me,"  said  her  father,  ^  as  you  value  me, 
tell  me  who  that  young  man  was  who  fled  so  pre- 
cipitately at  my  approach?  I  am  told  that  the 
Man  I  bate  has  a  son— was  be  the  man  who 
led?" 


Carofine  oould  notfpeak,  aad  only  auwend 
by  the  tears  that  stood  m  her  dark  eyes. 

'^Audacious  scoundrel!  if  ever  he  crosaea 
asain  the  threshold  of  my  house,  1  will  sead  him 
where  hope  nor  mercy  can  never  reach  bun.  Let 
him  beware.  And  for  you,  Cait>line,  much  as  I 
have  loved  you,  if  I  thought  you  could  even  en- 
courage the  son  of  my  enemy,  I  would  pursue 


with  an  undying  curse,  and  with  a  1 
as  that  1  bear  for  Morton." 

**  Why,  my  father,  do  you  hate  men  that  never 
injured  you  r"  asked  Caroline,  in  tears. 

^  Never  injured  me !"  repeated  the  father^ 
with  a  stamp  that  made  her  tremble,  ^  Never 
injured  me!  Did  be  not  with  a  dastard  band 
revenge  a  supposed  injury  in  the  army,  almost  at 
the  expense  of  my  cbaracter?  Did  ne  not  at- 
tempt to  drag  from  my  arms  the  wife  of  my  bo- 
som—to basely  rob  me  of  all  I  held  most  dear— 
3rour  sainted  mother  ?  Say  no  mere,  and  think  do 
more  of  Morton's  son;  for  sooner  than  see  yea  bis 
wife.  I  would  see  you  perish  in  your  bloom  like  a 
rifled  rose,  and  follow  you  to  thegrave.  Encour-  I 
age  him  no  further,  or  my  curse  shall  be  upon 
you  to  the  last  breath  of  my  tife." 

Caroline,  at  these  words,  burst  into  tears  and 
fled  to  her  chamber.  She  knelt  down,  uttered  ft 
prayer,  and  indulged  for  a  lonff  timein  weejnng. 
The  truth  was,  Caroline  lovcid  Frank  the  first 
moment  she  saw  him,  still  more  when  on  bia 
knee  before  her  he  told  his  love;  and  the  adverse 
will  of  her  father,  instead  of  cbeckiag  had  in- 
creased her  afllecdon,  proving  that  true  love  ne* 
ver  did  run  smooth.  The  transactions  of  ttis 
past  moment  were  now  before  her,  and  she 
mused  long  and  earnestly  on  the  unexpected  cir» 
cumstance  which  had  thus  broken  in  so  sudden^ 
on  her  peaceful  bosom.  She  had  never  untfl 
now  known  the  agonies  of  love;  and  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  thought  of  the  fSeeling  wbksb 
Morton  had  excited  in  her  bosom,  she  also 
thought  of  (he  destiny  that  awaited  it  Witb  m 
heart  filled  with  cont^kling  emotions  she  retired 
to  her  pillow,  but  ^  tired  nature's  sweet  ro- 
storer*'  came  not  soon ;  for 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  Tisit  pays 
Where  fbrtune  smOes— the  wretched  he  Ibisskes ; 
SwiA  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tenr. 

When  sleep  did  seal  up  the  fountain  of  her  tean« 
it  was  only  to  dream  of  Morton,  kneeling  before 
her,  while  the  aOgry  denunciations  of  her  fiUhor 
thundered  in  her  ears. 

Nor  less  perplexed  was  the  gay  and  gallant 
Frank.  Pacing  the  floor  of  hiscluimben  be  was 
lamenting  the  unhappy  circumstance,  that  the 
father  of  Uie  woman  he  most  loved  should  be  the 
enemy  of  his  family.  He  now  remembered  faav- 
inff  heard  his  father  execrate  the  name  of 
Churchill,  and  felt  that  he  was  placed  between 
two  fires,  without  the  hope  of  escape.  Tet  bis 
destiny  urged  to  tlie  determinatioa  of  pursuing 
his  darling  object  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and 
every  opposition.  W ith  this fixeddeterminatinsi 
he  sank  mto  the  arms  of  sleep. 

The  next  day  Frank  arose  feeble  and  dtsjM- 
rited.  The  first  thing  was  to  seek  consolation  ia 
a  draught  of  spirit,  and  to  cbrown  his  cares  in  its 
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tte  languafe  of  his  friend  Dick,  tboogfa  be  was 
MfiHioff  it  to  the  7ery  letter.  He  went  to  his 
office,  bat  study  had  departed  from  him ;  aod  he 
sat  down  to  write  to  Caroline,  with  the  hope  that 
he  should  soon  know  his  fate.  He  oommeoced 
thus  .— 

**  My  heart's  idol- 
Tell  me  ID  truth  what  hour  I  shall  seeyoo,  and 
tmfold  to  you  the  secret  hopes  of  my  soul.  I  know 
that  your  father  aod  mine  are  d^ly  enemies; 
but  why  should  you  and  I  be  the  less  dear  to 
each  other  on  that  account  f  For  voa  1  will  risk 
alL  and  brave  the  venireance  of  a  thousand 
fathers— are  youprepared  to  do  the  same  ?  W  ill 
voo  sacrifice  a  nsk  tor  him  who  would  lay  down 
Lis  life  for  you?— In  one  word,  dearest  Caroline, 
will  you  obey  the  tyranny  of  ^our  father  and  re- 
■  sign  me  to  dark  despair,  or  will  you  fly  to  the  bo- 
som that  beats  only  for  you  ?  Answer  me  imme- 
diatelv,  if  you  value  the  happiness  which  is  now 
placed  in  yoor  hands.    Yours  eternally, 

Francis  Morton.** 
For  some  time  Frank  sought  an  opportunity 
to  convey  the  letter  to  Caroline,  and  at  length 
succeeded  by  bribing  the  servant,  who  alone  had 
access  to  her  mistress.  Time  passed  away,  and 
Frank  waited  impatiently  her  answer;  but,  for 
R  week,  it  came  not  He  was  on  the  point  of 
writini^  another,  when  the  same  servant  put  pri- 
vately in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he  was  tokl  was 
from  Caroline's  own  fair  hand.  With  eagerness 
he  opened  it,  and  read  the  following  :— 
^  Respected  Sir,— 

If  for  me  you  bear  the  slightest  aflfection,— if 
lor  my  happmess  you  entertain  the  least  regajrd^ 
I  conjure  you,  by  that  afi^tion  and  regajS,  to 
write  to  me  no  more.  If  to  know  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  your  merit,  can  alleviate  any  dis- 
ouietude  in  your  mind,  you  are  assured  of  the 
net,  that  I  shall  not  forget  you.  But,  by  the 
love  you  bear  me,  I  conjure  you  not  to  write  to 
me  again;  for  there  is  a  barrier  between  us, 
which  can  never  be  surmounted,— an  impassable 
gulf,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  can  never 
hope  to  meet    Adieu.  Carolinb." 

Frank  read  this  letter  with  a  heaving  heart 
Again  and  again  he  read  it,  and  at  each  time 
took  a  draught  from  the  goblet  beside  him.  Still 
he  was  more  and  more  perplexed.  He  knew  not 
what  course  to  pursue;  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
2>laced  in  a  labjrnnth^  the  dark  path  of  which  be 
could  never  trace  to  its  outlet  If  he  continued, 
and  cheated  the  father  of  Caroline,  by  seeing  her 
clandestinely,  yet  he  could  never  hope  to  con- 
summate his  hopes;  for  his  own  father  was  to 
contend  a^inst,  who  would,  in  all  probability, 
cut  him  offwith  a  shilling.  Thussituated,  Prank 
knew  not  what  to  do.  His  hours  passed  languid- 
ly and  sadly  away;  and  that  which  once  gave 
mm  pleasure  was  now  insipid.  He  must  seek 
amusement  in  something;  and  as  he  found  exhili- 
ration  in  liouor,  his  draughts  became  more  fre- 
<|uent;  and  being  highly  excited  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  a  number  of  blackleg  to  the  bil- 
liard room  and  card  table.  It  was  Um  first  time 
be  had  ever  permitted  bimselftodoso,  and  would 
not  have  done  so  now  bad  he  not  been  excited 
hy  ardent  spirits.  But  be  reasoned  with  himself 
(bus :  in  coming  here  I  do  it  voluntarily,  and  I 
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can.  consequently,  have  the  same  liberty  to  quit 
it  when  I  pl^Me.  It  is  only  on  an  extraordinarr 
occasion  that  I  do  so ;  I  am  unhappy,  but  I  sbafl 
not  a' ways  be  so.  Frank  was  too  young  to  have 
felt  the  force  of  habit— he  knew  not  that,  at  eve- 
ry repetition,  habit  would  load  his  limbs  with  an 
added  and  heavier  chain.  There  he  played  and 
won,  to  his  astonishment,  though  he  was  unprac- 
tised in  the  gtune.  Elated  wiSi  success  and  the 
novelty  of  gaming,  lie  required  but  little  persua- 
sion to  taste  the  foaming  goblet,  tbeconseouence 
of  which  was,  that  ere  midnight  he  was,  lor  the  ' 
first  tiiAe  in  his  life,  miserably  intoxicated. 

Frank  awoke  next  morning  with  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  past  Horr i  ble  were  his  feel- 
ing. Sick,  with  eyes  sufiiised  with  blood,  and 
with  debilitated  limbs  he  reiootantty  arose.  The 
words  of  his  friend  now  came  freshly  to  his  me- 
mory. WhatachauffeladasNiglecircumstance 
effected !  Another  dose  of  (he  liquid  poison  of 
distilled  damnation,  was  necessary  to  invigorate 
his  shattered  nerves.  He  tbeaopcRed  his  pock- 
et book,  with  the  expectatioii  of  finding  a  large 
roll  of  iMink  notes ;  for  he  remembered  only  the 
transactions  of  the  fii  st  part  of  the  evening,  but 
to  his  astonishment  he  f<Mind  only  one  half  (k>llar» 
which  was  hid  in  the  folds  of  a  letter.  He  had 
carried  fifty  dollars  with  him,  aod  now  could  not 
recal  the  leiut  recollection  of  its  loss*  Stillmore 
was  he  perplexed  when  he  attempted  to  draw 
his  gold  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  found  it 
gone.  This  grieved  him,  for  it  was  a  present 
with  which  &  was  never  to  part  His  father 
discovered  his  first  essay  at  gambhng^  in  askin^^ 
the  time  of  day,  but  did  not  reprove  him ;  for  be 
was  one  of  those  who  believe  that  experience 
will  correct  the  errors  of  youth.  He  should  have 
remembered,  that  none  are  so  inveterate  in  gam- 
bling as  those  whose  heads  have  grown  grey  im 
the  indulgence.  So  it  is  with  all  other  habits : 
the  propensity  increases  by  indulgence,  till  fre- 
quent repetition  makes  life  irksome  without  it 

The  morning  of  which  I  speak  was  the  first 
morning  of  May,  and  Frank  strolled  into  the 
fields  and  meadows,  to  reflect  on  the  past  and  to 
wear  off  the  ennui  which  pressed  upon  his  soul* 
Parties  ofpleasure  were  seen  in  every  direction^ 
seeking  flowers.  Frank  wandered  listlessly 
along  by  the  banks  of  a  clear  stream,  overhung 
by  large  oaks,  the  roots  of  which  formed  rude 
seats,  and  there  suddenly  he  caught  the  gUrapse 
of  a  female  form,  half  reclining  beneath  an  aged 
oak.  The  next  moment  he  was  near  the  spot^ 
and  his  heart  beat  audibly  as  he  caught  a  glance 
from  the  dark  and  ex(]uisite  eye  of  Caroline 
Churchill.  She  arose  in  confusion,  and,  after 
stating  that  she  had  strayed  from  her  company^ 
prepared  to  rejoin  her  companions;  but  Frank 
determined  not  to  be  so  easily  eluded.  He  seized 
her  hand  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  protesta- 
tions, declaring  that  if  she  rejected  his  addressee 
death  was  the  only  oonsolatioo;  that  his  happi- 
uess,  his  prospects-r-nay,  even  his  life  were  in 
her  hands ;  and  that  toner  he  bowed  asthearbi- 
tress  of  his  fate.  But  when  be  spoke  of  their  ad- 
verse loves,-^of  the  unhappy  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  sacrifices  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  for  her  sake,  his  language  touched 
tier  heart,  and  the  beautiful  girl  melteainto  tears, 
nor  leogor  had  power  to  struggle  in  the  arms  or 
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Frtak.  HekiiewtbatiiowwasliisiDoiiieDt>aBd 
with  aU  the  eloqueiice  of  winch  he  was  maUer, 
he  coDJnred  her  to  permit  him  to  see  her  when- 
ever opportaaity  sboakl  permit  For  a  l6og 
time  the  fear  of,  and  the  attectioo  she  bore  to  her 
father,  prerailed;  but  ai  he  pressed  her  small 
white  hand,  gazed  into  her  melting  eyes,  and 
poared  fortn  the  language  of  affection,  We  trt- 
wnphed,  and  she  promi£sd,->she  did  more;  she 
determined,  in  her  own  mind,  that  she  would 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  only  man  she  had 
ever  lored.  Long  and  tenderly  did  they  com- 
mane  together,  in  that  lone  solitude ;  and  it  was 
Bot  until  the  sun  bad  nearly  gained  the  lenith. 
that  Frank  released  her  haxu^  at  the  borders  or 
theviUage. 

It  was  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  for  Frank, 
that  the  father  of  Caroline  was  often  absent  from 
heme.  The  servant  being  bribed,  he  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Caroline  several  times 
a  week.  During  many  months  they  thus  met 
«Mi  oommuned  together.  The  father  of  Frank, 
who  had  disoovered  his  [passion,  and  threatened 
to  disown  him  if  he  married  her.  now  died  sud- 
denly. Frank  thus  found  himself  in  possession 
•f  a  handsome  little  fortune,  and  felt  himself  at 
Hberty  to  act  as  he  pleased.  Churchill  was  ab- 
sent in  Philadelphia,  and  Frank  sought  his  fair 
mistress,  with  the  hope  of  learning  from  her  lips 
that  she  had  agreed  to  his  propoSak ;  but,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  he  fouiid  ner  in  tears.  He 
had  entered  the  room  unseen  and  unheard  by 
Caroline,  and  beheld  her  reclining  on  the  8o&, 
*her  head  resting  upon  her  white  hand,  and  large 
tears  fflitteringuke  gems  on  her  cheeks,  bhishing 
with  &erose. 

Frank,  with  a  manly  boldness  advanced,  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  knelt  before  her. 

^TeU  me,"  said  he,  with  an  ai^tated  heart, 
^  best  and  most  beloved  of  womankind,  what  de> 
liermination  has  been  the  result  of  your  long  and 
teflurful  reverie  f" 

Caroline  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
her  bosom  beat  violently,  but  answered  not 
'  ^  Tell  me,**  he  continued,^  nor  longer  conceal 
your  resolves.  Have  you  detennined  to  yield  to 
the  unjust  tyranny  of  a  father,  and  thus  doom  me 
to  despair  and  rum,  or  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  him 
^ho  can  never  cease  to  kwe  you  while  nis  heaK 
oontinues  to  beat  ?** 

<^  *^  He  is  not  crueL*'  said  Caroline,  mournfully; 
Ibr  she  dearly  lovea  her  father—**  his  only  wish 
is  to  secure  my  happiness,  however  mistaken  he 
may  be  in  the  means  he  employs." 
-  **  Be  it  so,"  returned  Frank ;  **  but  has  he  ac' 
#omplished  his  wish  ?  Or  why  those  tears—*' 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  ne  has  not,*'  exclaimed  the  un^ 
bapmr  Cardine,  **  I  am  far  from  being  happy.** 

**Nay,  not  so,  dearest.  A  fixed  determma- 
tioD  only  is  necessary  to  make  you  blest,  and  to 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment to  fly— a  moment  lost  may  prove  to  you  a 
life  of  misery,  and  to  me  an  early  tomb.  1  have 
ft  sufficiency  even  should  your  father  discard  us, 
and  there  are  treasures  in  my  heart  you  can 
never  exhaust" 

'♦Oh!  speak  not  of  forgiveness,  exclaimed 
Caroline,  **  my  father  will  never  forgive  me.*' 

As  she  spoke  these  ominous  woitls,  she  fell 
upoa  Frank*s  bosom  and  burst  inta  tears* 


*<  Oh  tto,  he  win  never  IbrflfiDe  1 
will  follow  me  so  long  as  life  endures.** 

'*  N^r,  nay,"  said  Frank,  attempting  to  soi 
her,  **  he  can  never  be  so  cruel  to  so  dutiful  a 
dai^fhter,  and  to  so  lovely  ^  j{iri.  We  will  both 
seek  his  presence,  kneel  before  him,  and  beg  hb 
forgiveness,  reminding  him  thatke  once  forsook 
At«parents  for  the  woman  he  loved.'* 

The  enthusiastic  youth  never  ceased  till  fas 
had  won  the  fair  Caroline  to  his  clandestiiie 
measure.  It  here  becomes  necessary  to  infmnn 
the  reader  that,  at  the  death  of  Morton,  a  very 
respectable  gentlemaiw  of  the  Friends'  Society, 
had  been  commissioned  the  guardian  and  advieer 
of  Frank,  who  had  not  quite  reached  the  age  the 
law  prescribes  for  manhood,  thou^  in  eveiy 
other  respect  he  bore  the  characteristics.  Ths 
old  gentleman  observed  that  Frank  was  too  fre* 
quent  in  his  hbations  of  late,  and  knew  tht 
cause. 

**  Thee  had  better  leave  off  tiiy  driiikin|r  ia 
time.  Francis,  ere  it  prove  thy  eternal  min.'^ 

'♦  I  have  been  accustooied  to  moderate  drink* 
ing  from  my  childhood,"  returned  Frank,  a  lit* 
tie  offended,  '♦  and  my  father,  who  did  the  samCi 
encouraged  it*' 

**  Ah,'^said  the  okl  man,  ^  then  he  was  to 
blame;  for,  if  thee  will  believe  me,  there  is  dan* 
ger  even  in  tlie  tasting  of  it  I  followed  thd 
same  practice  in  my  youth,  full  of  the  confidence 
that  it  would  not  grow  upon  me,  but  it  did;  and 
even  now  I  dare  not  taste  it  Tliough  thee  may 
xlrink  it  for  many  years  in  moderation,  yet,  a^ 
last,  it  will  the  more  deceive  thee.  Many  have 
been  led  away  by  it,  even  when  they  were  re* 
solving  in  their  own  minds  that  it  never  shonkl 
do  so.  Depend  upon  it,  Francis,  there  is  no  safe* 
ty  in  it,  and  it  will  seduce  thee  to  thmgs  from 
which  thou  would'st  start  with  horror  in  thy  so- 
ber momentB." 

Frank  thought  of  his  gambling  propensity,  and 
bit  his  lips  in  agonized  silence. 

*'The  approach  of  habit.*'  continued  the  old 
man,  ^  b  like  the  motion  of  the  wheels  ina  watclu 
You  cannot  perceive  their  motion,  yet  they  are 
rjBffularly  advancing  round.  So  habit  imperoep* 
tibly  stftBds  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
progress  and  our  danger  till  too  late." 

**  But  I  do  not  drink  to  excess,"  said  Frank, 
thinking  of  his  niffht  of  gambling. 

**  But  thee  will  do  it,  so  sure  as  thou  livedst,  if 
thou  dost  continue  to  drink  it  aU.  How  many 
will  tell  thee  that  they  knew  not  the  danflvr 
when  they  began :  and  how  manv  will  tell  thee 
that  no  one  could  have  persuadea  tiiem  that  they 
would  ever  have  drank  to  exess." 

The  old  man's  reasoning  was  too  severe  for 
Frank,  and  he  sutklenly  made  an  excuse  to  leave 
the  room.  When  our  passions  and  propensities 
will  not  let  us  follow  advice,  it  is  disagreeable  to 
us.  That  night  a  four  wheeled  carriage  wee 
seen  to  stop  at  the  back  of  Churchill's  garden^ 
and  a  young  man  seen  cautiously  to  enter  the 
house.  In  another  moment  Frank  was  seen 
bearing  on  his  arm  the  almost  fainting  form  of 
the  am*able  Caroline  ChurchiU.  She  wept  as  if 
ber  heart  would  break,  and  frequently  cnedont 
""  Oh !  my  father !  my  father !" 

in  a  few  moments  the  carria^  drove  off,  and 
Frank  held  the  weeping  giri  in  his  aims,  el* 
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jtOiOOlliebergrMi:  Abcmt  the  middte 
«f  die  moLi  ^j  Cfanrehill  returned  home,  and 
bed  scarcelv  time  to  eiKjuire  ,for  his  dattghter, 
ere  the  newly  married  pair  appeared  at  the  doer% 
Frank  here  his  heautiral  bride  up  the  steps,  full 
tif  the  idea  that  they  would  be  foraiTen ;  but  Ca« 
niline  knew  her  father  and  dreaMd  the  result 
Her  face  was  pale  as  that  of -actalue,  and  she 
rndTaaced  tremblingly.  They  entered  the  room 
where  the  enraged  father  was,  and  bowed  before 
iMm,  implertnf  his  forgiveness  as  he  expected  to 
be  forgiven* 

^'Never/'ezelaiBMdfaByVielently,^  wilLIfor- 
glre  you  while  bfe  remains.  Go,  have  brats  and 
atarre,  for  never  again  shall  yon  «roBS  the 
tfatetheUl  ef  this  henM,  as  my  daughtei\  I  dis- 
own you :  for  I  trosted  in  tibe  h(»oiur  ef  your 
werd  and  you  have  deceived  me.  Though  I 
oAoeioved  you  better  thiULself,  I  new  hate  von, 
^-fR>,,  and  my  eternal  curse  so  with  vou  both." 

Cairoline  screamed  and  fofltatbe  floor  ere  her 
husband  could  1^  to  save  her.  Churchill  oaOed 
«  serrant  to  carry  her  out  of  the  house,  who 
ludely  approached. 

*^  Dare,  villain,  to  touch  her,  either  thouor  thy 
lieartleBs  master,  and  thia  hand  shall  reach  your 
faeart,"  exclaimed  Frank,  holding  in  their  gace 
n  glittering  dagger.  He  raised  the  fainting 
Caroline  and  bore  her  in  his  arms  from  the 
house,  while  the  scowl  of  the  infuriated  father 
CbUowed  him.  Reseated  in  the  carriage,  she 
was  convejred  to  the  house  of  a  distant  rdative 
%ji  Frank,  in  the  countiy.  Here  she  was  gra- 
duaUv  restored  to  oonsoiomneei  and  apparent 
happbess  by  the  attentions  ef  her  husband,  who 
aeemed  to  wership  b^. 

Time  passed  en,  and  Frank  was  soon  known 
ns  one  ef  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the  state ;  his 
business  increased,  and  he  found  himsdf  ha^- 
ly  situated  with  a  wifo  lovely  beyond  her  sex, 
imd  whose  beauty  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
aaw  her.  Continued  prosperi^,  however,  has 
proved  the  bane  of  thoos«nds{  and  it  worked  a 
chanffe  in  Frsnk.  Flushed  with  success,  and 
elated  with  the  pride  of  having  triumphed  over 
the  curse  of  his  iather-in-law,  who  had  never  r^ 
taxed  in  his  hatred  and  persecution^  Frank 
drank  still  more  frequently,  and  often  visited  the 
aecret  hells  ef  gambling.  Worse  than  all,  he 
liad  won  a  thousand  dollars,  which  led  him  on  to 
ipreater  risks.  But  there  was  a  fjemoous  hkukteg^ 
who  was  only  baitinff  and  making  more  aure  or 
liis  victim.  ThegenOe  Caroline,  whose  intense 
4ove  blinded  her  to  the  faults  of  her  husband, 
knew  nothing  of  his  fatal  career,  though  he  was 
often  absent  half  the  niffht  He  always  had  an 
^cuse  ready^  and  she,  heavenly,  devoted  crea- 
ture, was  reaov  to  forgive.  She  had  noticed  his 
drinkinfi,  but  he  preached  so  much  concerning 
the  mo£|ttte  use  of  liouor,  that  her  fears  were 
not  excited ;  for  she  believed  that  it  was  impos* 
aible  for  so  good  a  husband  to  do  wrong.  Thus 
was  she  happy  in  the  care  of  her  two  cmldren,a 
beautiful  boy  and  a  girl,  and  seldom  wept,  save 
when  she  thought  of  the  cruelty  of  her  father. — 
Her  husband's  increasing  fortune  and  respecta- 
bility, had  healed  the  woundof  her  disobedience, 
und  she  looked  forward  to  years  of  calm  tranquil- 
lity and  pleasure.  But,  alas  !  how  soon  are  our 
mdest  hopes  and  brightest  anticipations  blasted. 


aev 


For  several  dsys  Ciniiiae  had  Mtfoud  a  oknd 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  him,  whose  slifbieal 

S'ef  was  an  af  ony  to  her.  She  sought  to  know 
i  cause,  but  be  persuaded  her  that  it  was  her 
own  fknc^)  in  her  anxiety  for  his  happiness,  yet 
he  siffbed  in  his  sleep,  and  moumfiiUy  mentioned 
the  foved  name  of  Caroline.  Three  nights  af- 
ter, he  came  home  at  midnigbt,  deeply  intoxicat* 
ed.  and  informed  his  wife  t&t  he  had  lost  every 
douar  in  his  possession.  Caroline*  who  had  been 
watching  over  the  cradle  of  her  child,  sprang  t0 
her  feet  with  an  agoniaKd  look,  and  cried  out— 
*^Oh!  the  curse  (7  my  father  k  upon  ua,"  aad 
then  sunk  upon  the  floor  senseless.  What  pen 
may  depict  the  agonies  that  were  then  workmg 
in  tne  soul  of  Fruik,  as  he  ffUMd  upon  his  beau- 
tiful and  in^fured  wife,  and  thought  ef  the  bahea 
he  had  beggaredl  Now,  indeed,  he  saw  and  foil 
the  gradual  foree  of  habit,  tiMUg^  too  kte,ibr 
dasperatioD  ujgedhim  to  drink  stdl  moie,  even 
to  drink  it  over  his  ruined  i^fo^  whose  serrowa 
'byit 


uway,uid  Frank  saw  himself  stripped  oTeven 
thing  he  possessed,  and  his  wifo^  te  beautiftu 
Caroline,  puiing  aw^  injrief*  SoloQg  as  bar 
own  labour,  which  was  often  ur^ged  be^^ud  bar 
strength,  could  maintain  her  fomily,  she  refrain- 
ed from  askinff  help  from  her  fother.  She  was 
now  removed  from  the  large  building  her  hus- 
band had  erected  in  happier  daya,  to  a  mean  bo* 
vel,  and  soon  found  herself  forsaken  by  all  those 
who  had  once  visited  her.  Frank  had  becomen 
sot,  careless  alike  oC  every  thing  but  the  goblet 
and  the  gambling  tabie^  Every  thing  he  o&uld 
seU,  was  sold  to  gratify  his  thirst  and  passion  lor 
gaining,  even  to  the  gold  watch  which  Caroline 
had  once  received  SLSJL  present  from  her  fother. 
He  borrowed  her  hard-earned  pittance,  whiok 
should  have  fed  her  starving  children,  anddrank 
and  played  it  awa^r  without  remorse. 

**  I  will  take  this  gold  ring  and  neddaoe  to 
tiie  jeweller's,"  said  Frank,  one  evening,  *^  and 
with  the  money  procureaome  food  and  clething 
for  the  children.^' 

Caroline  4iurst  into  tears ;  for  the  ring  her  hus- 
band had  given  her  on  ^be  night  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  4y  with  him,  aad  the  necklace  waa 
the  darling  legacy  of  her  sainted  mother^  whioh 
she  had  tntenaed.  in  Uke  manner,  to  leave  to  her 
dauffbter.  Frank  staggered  out  to  the  jewelleri 
while  the  unhappy  Carolinekoett  down  l^  the 
side  ef  her  chfld  a  cradle,  and  wept  and  prayed 
ahemately  for  her  husband^  return  to  virtual-* 
Long  ^he  waited  for  his  retom ;  but  she  waited 
in  vain.  He  had  received  half  ^e  value  ef  the 
iewds,  and  detevmined  to  risk  it  ona  game^aftor 
luwing  spent  a  portion  for  liqjuor.  I&  children 
at  home,  who  bad  been  stoepingv  fo«n  hunger 
nwoke,and  were ciying  to  their  metberfor brnd. 
Caroline  wrung  her  hands  with  agonv,  and  pr^ 
pared  herself  to  go  to  her  father  and  beg  for  her 
children.  She  met  many  in  the  street  who  had 
once  considered  her  smile  an  honor,  but  th^ 
passed  on  without  speaking.  Her  heiart  nearly 
failed  her  as  she  entered  the  house  in  wbioh  she 
received  the  curse  of  her  father,  but  she  pressed 
on.  What  will  not  a  mother  do  fbr  her  suffering 
children?     She  entered  the  parlour  unseen, 
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softu    She  bunt  into  tean  and  fell  upon  her 
knees  before  him. 

^  Oh  t  my  8till  honoured  and  belo?ed  father, 
give  me  food  for  my  starving  children.  I  implore 
yon  not  for  myself,  but  for  uiose  who  are  dearer 
to  me  than  Ule.    Oh!  refuse  not— " 

She  could  say  no  more,  for  tears  choked  her 
utterance,  and  she  only  fixed  upon  him  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  expressire  of  affectum  and  supplica- 
tion. 

*'*'  When  I  pronounced  a  curse  upon  your  diso- 
bedience," said  the  father.  *'  I  bade  you  nerer 
cross  the  threshold  of  my  bouse.  I  sufficiently 
warned  you  of  the  consequences,  ere  you  ffare 
your  hand  to  a  worthless  scoundrel,  and  now!  bid 
you  afaintoffo  and  starve,  for  you  are  nokm^ 
my  child,  aitt  shall  nerer  receive  one  farthing 
from  me.  Go." 

Caroline's  pale  cheek  kindled  at  the  epithet  of 
wtrikfest  tcoSmdrel,  but  grief  for  ber  children 
•ubdued  the  inmulse  of  hir  heart,  and  she  was 
proceeding  a^an  to  implore  her  father,  in  the 
name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  her  dead  mother, 
and  of  her  own  children,  when  Churchill  rang 
the  bell  vuileBtly  for  a  servant  to  conduct  her 
out.  Caroline  ro6e,and  weeping  convulsive  went 
out  to  return  to  her  suffering  dbildren,  that  had 
fasted  all  day. 

'^  Thank  God,  there  are  few  such  fathers," 
said  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
window.  ^  If  vou  will  accept  it,  madam,  here  is 
a  sufficiency  tor  your  childrens'  wants,  at  pre- 
sent" V 

This  gentleman  was  Dick,  the  water  drinker, 
and  old  friend  of  Frank.  He  had  ^ed  Caro- 
line himself,  which  was  the  reason  thathe  didnot 
introduce  him  to  her.  Dick  had  led  a  sober  life, 
and  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  and  respec- 
tability. Though  Caroline  had  rejected  his  ad- 
dresses be  pitied  ber,  and  used  every  means  to 
restore  her  husband  and  render  her  happy.— 
Every  means,  however^  failed;  and  Caraune, 
trough  poverty  and  gnef,  wasted  away.  One 
da^  in  November,  a  number  of  officers  entered 
their  hut  in  search  of  her  hpsband.  Despair  in 
a  moment  seized  her,  for  she  feared  the  worst 
She  demanded  their  business,  and  was  told  that 
ber  husband  had  been  discovered  in  forging  the 
signature  oi  Carohne's  father,  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  and  that  th^  had  come  to  arrest  him. 
At  this  moment  the  silver  cord  snapped,  and  Ca- 
roline became  a  broken  hearted  wife.  She 
swooned,  fell  into  the  cradle,  and  when  a  neifih- 
boar  came  in  and  raised  h€»*,  it  was  found  mat 
ber  youngest  child  had  perished  beneath  her 
wei^t  bhe  was  conveyed  to  bed,  where  she 
lay  a  long  time  the  very  picture  of  death.  Frank 
was  arrested  in  the  gambling  room,  with  his  mo- 
ney before  him,  andconveyed  to  prison.  Caro- 
line came  to  her  senses  and  discovered  that,  un- 
consciously, she  had  destroyed  her  child.  The 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  she  had,  in  the 
night,  risen,  crawled  to  the  corpse  of  her  child, 
aiKl  died.  Her  arms  were  enfolded  round  it, 
and  her  lips  pressed  upon  those  of  her  child.— 
Tiius^  perished  the  heart  broken  mother,  a  vic- 
tim to  moderate  drinkinff.  When  Churchill 
heard  the  aflfectiDg  story  ofhis  daughter's  death, 
all  the  father  came  upon  him ;  and  over  her  life- 
less form  he  wept— but  wept  in  vain.    The  bean- 


tifnl  creature  had  ceased  to  suffer.  Many  ft 
tearfiU  eye  was  seen  at  (he  srave  of  tbe  heart- 
broken mother  and  her  chiU.  Many  a  father 
looked  on  and  sighed. 

The  fate  of  Frank  is  soon  told.  He  lingered 
out  a  few  miserable  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
stung  by  remorse  and  sailed  by  regret  He  had 
ever  loved  Caroline,  but  hatnt  fixed  her  chain 
upon  him,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  break.  A 
lock  of  Caroline's  hair  was  the  only  memento  he 
had  ofher  in  prison.  He  died  with  it  in  his  hand. 
Remorse  cut  him  off*  in  early  life. 

Churehill,  as  an  atonement  for  his  cmeky, 
took  the  boy  Caroline  left,  with  the  determip»- 
tion  of  educating  him,  and  to  lead  him  in  a  path 
more  happy  than  that  which  his  father  had  trod. 
The  convK^t  sleras  in  the  same  churchyard  with 
Caroline.  MILFORD  BARB. 

pSISISAt. 

THK  KOTHBR'S  DBOUIOK* 

IT  Mas.  &  M.  nGODOI. 

Theiis  was  a  mekncboly  pledge^ 

A  dark  and  bkter  token. 
Of  joys  which  nevar  oMdd  raton— 

Of  hearts  by  sorrow  broken ! 
They  gased  opon  the  seal  of  wo» 

Whh  red  and  tearleaa  eye, 
And  bosoms  throbbiof  deep  and  wild 

With  speechless  agony  I 

Isthisthogift?  Aye,isthkal{ 

A  wtoiheif'a  heart  covAA  bring 
For  ber  own  cherished,  woraAqqiWchfld— 

Its  proadeat  oflering? 
AU-^  it  all?— a  seal  of  wo— 

A  stem  command  to  part ! 
Ah,  mother,  didK  tbou  neTer  weigh 

Hie  treasures  of  the  heart  ? 

Unhappy  mother,  wretched  oUU, 

Your  daya  of  joy  ate  o'er; 
Maternal  pride  and  filial  love 

Can  never  min^  more ! 
That  stem  command,  that  dark  decree. 

Has  aeal'd  ber  gkiomy  fiue; 
And  Calvary's  holy  voice  of  lo?e, 

Alone  ahall  quell  her  bate. 
PkOadt^tkiti,  Jvne  SMh,  1833. 

TO  IMOeiHlIU— A  B^rnosMtt* 

O,  thoQ  art  bright  and  beaotifol  as  augjit  on  earth  can  be^ 
And  doubly  dear,  fair  lmogine.1  feel  tboo  art  to  me; 
Thy  yoong  glad  voice  sounds  jgyoudy— 4  love  its  venr 

tone-* 
Its  rich  mekMhons  cadences  aie  Itte  teannic's  own. 

Thy  g<4den  hsir,  labonom  Ifte,  fidls  o'er  thy  besnteoas 

brow, 
And  hanga,  in  nek  luzoriaaee,  down  the  graoeftil  neck  of 


And  thou  hast  yet  a  beaming  eye— a  fair  and  rosy  cheek— 
Whose  Ugbt  and  cransoB,  to  the  soul,  moat  elo^easitly 

speak; 
Tliy  fbrm  is  Ashless,  and  thy  fhce  is  beaotiiUly  fiv— 
An  indei  of  a  perfect  BBind,  more  hMChig  and  nM»«  fase. 
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PBBPBTUAIt  TOUTB* 

I  mw  lately,  in  a  newapaper,  the  death  of  **  Miss 

Eloabeth  B .*   The  history  of  this  angular  indi. 

vidual  was  ao  extraordinary,  tHat  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  such  portions  of  it  to  the  ladies  of  my 
•equaintance,  as  come  within  my  recollection.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  authentic,  if  not  interesting — 
for  the  fiicts  which  I  shall  relate  are  notoriously  true. 
If  you  have  ever  stopped  at  the  litde  old  anterevolu- 

tiooary  city  of  A ,  on  your  pilgrmiage  to  Mount 

Vernon,  pc. haps  I  can  recall  her  to  vour  rec 
fay  her  small,  light,  perpendicular  form,  he 
was,  her  girUike  trip,  her  lau^hinf  blue  eyf , 
hngieta,  smooth,  delicately  tmtea  cheek,  cul;.,  . , 
pecmy  teeth,  rouiided  neck,  small  handsome  feci,  F^]  i  . 
waist,  beautiful  bust,  graceful  motion,  perfet  t  tiujuLii, 
and — in  short,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  fell  in  lav«  wiUi 
her.    I  think  I  saw  you  one  day,  standing  upon  New- 
ton's steps,  watching  her  little  form  as  it  flitted  in  and 
out,  oi  the  shops,  on  King-street,  and  heard  you  say 
ahe  was  more  like  a  real  sylph,  than  any  thing  you  had 
«ver  seen. 

Well,  sir,  if  I  had  told  you  that  this  little  fiiiry  was 
sevedty.five  years  old,  vou  would  not  have  believed 
but  that  I  was  joking ;  but  neverthelesa,  I  shouklhave 
spoken  nothing  but  the  naked  truth.  Long  before  the 
revolvtionary  war— oh.  she  must  have  be«i  okler,  for 
at  that  time  she  was  the  belle  of  Williamsburg,  the 
toast  qf  Norfolk,  and  the  barbecue  ot  all  that  part  of 
Yiiginia.  Colonel  H.  whom  Mrs.  H.  allows  to  be  sixtv. 
five  years  old.  told  me  that  when  a  boy,  his  uncle,  old 
Wilfiam  H.  of  Kuig  and  Queen,  was  near  getting  into 
a  duel  on  her  account,  with  Major  S.  who  died  some 
years  ago,  of  old  age-  In  fact,  tnere  is  no  telling  how 
okl  she  was ;  her  origin  is  not  recorded.  Like  that 
of  the  pyramids,  it  rests  solely  upon  tradition.  My  good 
sir,  she  must  have  been  more  than  8eventy.five  when 
you  fell  in  love  with  her. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  ComwaIlis,she  was  in 
love  witl|  a  vouns  midshipman  of  the  British  navy,  by 
the  name  of  Gimbold,  who  made  a  narrow  escape  by 
jumping  into  James'  river.  Alter  this,  she  renuiined 
single,  m  spite  of  various  oflfiirs  from  several  genera- 
'  tkMks  of  men,  down  to  the  present  time.  Many  are 
the  hearts  and  souls,  which,  like  Hajji  Baba's,  have 
heconie  roasumeat  for  her  sake.  But  the  citadel  of 
her  affections  remained  firm.  In  vain  was  the  raw 
recruit  and  the  okl  veteran  brought  against  it;  the 
wall  was  doeed  up  with  the  *'  En^lith  dead,^  Her 
heart  was  in  the  bottom  of  James*  nver,  with  Thomas 
Gimbold. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  her  death  i&  that 
the  mystery  of  perpetual  rywoemewcenee  has  died  with 
her.  llie  whole  ease  clearly  provesi  that  a  woman 
«an  keep  a  secret ;  and  it  establishes  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  she  can  make  scientific  discoveries.  Nay,  inore. 
it  proves  that  a  woman  can  act  upon  principle,  for  had 
she  disclosed  her  secret  of  eternal  youth,  the  worid 
would  have  been  turned  upside  down.  In  the  history 
of  a  woman,  an  epoch,  dreadful  to  imaane,woukl  have 
arisen.  We  shouki  not.  thenceforth,  nave  been  able 
to  distinguish  our  ffranomothers,  whom  we  may  not 
laarry.  iVe  should  have  Men  in  love  with  our  great- 
aunts.  The  okl  ladies,  havinc  more  art  than  the 
young,  woiikl  have  had  adeckiea  advantage  over  them. 
A  que^  of  May^  might  have  had  her  great  greaugrand- 
iDotheri,for  maids  of  honour.  WeshouMl  have  had  no 
respect  tor  the  aged.  A  bachelor,  who  had  no  parti- 
eular  fency  for  octogenarians,  would  have  been  oblig- 
ed  to  pray  the  gods  tor  help  to  enabll  him  to  distin- 
ABsh  them,  ana  strength  to  resist  their  charms.  When 
be  thought  himself  the  happy  bridegroom  of  blooming 
nineteen,  he  woukl  suddtmly  have  found  himself  the 
unfortunate  stepfether  «f  five  successive  generations. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  oo  the  picture.    It  is  sufficient, 


that  MisB  Betsey  had  the  skill  to  diaeover,  the  con- 
stancy  to  preaerve  so  dancerous  a  secret;  and  she  had 
her  reward.  She  flouriwed  in  eternal  youth.  But 
like  all  great  public  benefiictors,  her  motives  and  cha- 
racter were  misunderstood,  her  memory  was  bitterly 
execrated  by  the  okl  makis  of  the  Okl  Dominion. — 
Even  when  alive  she  did  not  escape  perBecutioiu  I 
have,  when  a  boy,  seen  very  respectable  kidies  of  my 
aunt  Abigail's  acquaintance,  work  themselves  up  into 
a  oerfect  agony,  in  speaking  of  her.  **She  paints.**  sakl 
Miss  Coldcream;  **she  powders,'*  observed  Miss  acarch; 
**ahehas  a  felse  faccL**  exdaimed  Miss  Looking-giasa; 
**  she  sleeps  in  kkl  glovea,**  shouted  Miss  Whumne ; 
**she  blankets  herself,**  shrieked  Miss  Magnesia^ 
**  but  her  lips.**  saki  Miss  Vermillion ;  **  and  her  neck,^ 
sakl  Miss  Powdeipuff.  Here  Miss  Whalebone  feU 
into  hvf^f  r'r^  and  Miss  Coldcream  began  to  foam  at 
Ilk  ruiiLch:  Miss  Staich  fainted.  At  length  Miss 
L'Mjk  Lij^  1^1  ^^  after  a  little  reflection,  spoke  up:  **  I*m 
(li  wjm  net];'  sakl  she.  **to  find  it  out,  if^key-holes  wiU 
serve  my  purpose ;  she  shall  come  to  my  house  and 
take  the  blue  room,  and  keep  it  a  fortnight;  and  then,* 
saki  she,  whiles  buzz  of  applause  went  round  the  room, 
**  then  we  shall  be  mistresses  of  the  greatest  invention 
that  female  insenuity  ever  discovered.  Then  shall  the 
whole  army  ofbechebrs  yieki,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  unmarried  men  be  subdued.  Then  shall  our 
sex  oe  respected,  admired,  adored  !**  Her  enthusiasm 
was  contagious.  Miss  Starch  forsot  her  dignity,  and 
clapped  her  hands.  Miss  yermillion  absolutely  co. 
loured :  Miss  Powdeipuff,  for  the  first  time  in  her  Ufe, 
showea  her  teeth^  ana  Miss  Whalebone,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, capered  about  the  room  like  a  frolicsome 
child.  But  the  secret  was  never  discovered.  MissB. 
always  dreased  and  undressed  within  the  bed-cur taiits.^ 
At  last,  the  opinion  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Brown, 
that  she  changed  her  skin  every  spring,  and  that  fur- 
ther  inquiiy  was  useless.  Many  thousnt  this  a  rttse  of 
the  doctors  to  keep  his  professionaT  iaith  inviolate. 
But  as  he  happens  to  be  still  alive.  1  will  say  no  more 
upon  that  suqect  *He  knows  all  about  itr  sakl  Miss 
Looking-glass,  *tbe  vile  wretch  attended  her  thiough 
her  last  sickness.  But  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  what  can 
you  expect  of  him  7' 

Alas,  poor  Miss  Betsey !  she  fought  long  and  man- 
fully  agamst  time,  but  the  old  tyrant  has  conquered  bar 
atlast.  Peace  be  to  her  shades!  If  ever  igo  back 
to  Virffinia,  I  shall  surely  make  a  visit  to  the  spot,  to 
see  wnst  the  stone-cutter  has  put  upon  her  tomb- 
stone.—Weit  MmMy  Mug. 
m 

Written  fi»rdie  Csrirat 
THOUGHT* 
Oh!  'tis  sweet  to  thmkwhwiaU  Is  fled 
Before  the  step  of  pride  and  scorn ; 
When  friendship's  sunny  smile  is  dead. 
And  earth  is  dreer,  and  hesrts  fbriotn : 
*Tis  sweet  to  think  one  heart  is  tme, 
MHuch  poverty  can  ne'er  sobdoe. 

Tb  sweet  to  think,  when  grief  tnd  tears 

Have  been  our  food  atone  for  years ; 

One  heart  atone,  'mid  thorns  and  ilU 

WiU  brave  the  storm  and  tove  us  still : 

Tb  sweet  to  think,  when  worid  ibnskes. 
One  heart  is  true,  e'en  though  it  breaks. 

'Tb  sweet  to  thmk,  when  fHends  betow 

Look  cokl  and  drear,  who  once  have  amOed; 

Though  tempests  howl  and  rode  winds  btow. 

We  find  the  eye  we  tore,  still  mOd : 

lis  sweet  to  thmk,  thoQgh  all  aboidd  i|y. 
One  heart  wiU  tove  OS  till  w«d^  !(:: 
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GERMAN  C»NFEDERATION  OF  ROBBERS. 

The  membere  were  bonnd  to  the  society  by  the 
moat  tremendous  oaths,  which  they  wererardy  tempt- 
ed  la  break,  well  knowiDg;  that  an  invisible  dagger 
hung  over  their  heads,  wmch  was  sure  to  descend 
even  on  a  suspicion  of  their  fidsehood.  A  miserable 
wretch  who  had  been  taken  by  the  police,  and  secure- 
ly lodged  in  a  dungeon,  once  revealed^  in  the  agonies 
of  his  terror,  the  rendezvous  of  his  chie^  the  famous 
Picard.  The  next  nifht,  while  reflectrng  in  horror 
that,  even  bv  his  treachery,  he  had  probably  been  una- 
ble to  save  his  life,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  in  a 
whisjier :  and  looking  up,  saw  an  arm  passed  between 
the  iron  bars  of  the  window. 

**  Who  art  thou  ?"  inquired  the  robber  trembling. 

^  Thy  master— Picard ;  I  have  ventured  my  liie,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  set  thee  at  liberty  !'*  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes  nis  irons  were  sawed  ofl^  and  one  of  the  bars 
wrenched  from  the  window-frame ;  and,  following  his 
conductor,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  scented  the  free 
air  of  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  band  were  readv 
to  receive  them,  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle,  and  stand- 
ing under  arms,  in  a  dead  silence.  Their  delivered 
comrade  was  plac^  in  the  middle. 

**  SehUichentr  P*  saki  the  chie^  addresong  him  with 
the  slang  epithet  for  traitor ;  ^didst  thou  imagine  that 
the  woral  of  treason  woukl  be  unheard  by  Picard,  be- 
cause  it  was  whispered  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon  7— 
Die,  coward,  in  thy jeuilt  !** 

**  Mercy,  mercy  r  cried  the  wretch,  as  the  pistol 
touched  his  ear.  '^  Give  me  death,  but  let  it  be  in  bat- 
tie !  Lead  me,  on  this  very  night,  were  it  to  the  attack 
of  an  army,  and  let  me  die  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
foe  I" 

"^It  must  not  be,'*  said  Picard  calmly;  ^tfaou  art 
miworthy  of  the  death  of  the  brave.  Comrades !  shall 
the  laws  of  the  band  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  hound 
like  this  r 

**No!**  erowled  the  deep  stem  vokie  of  the  lieuten- 
ant; and  the  word  was  echoed  by  some  in  cruelty,  by 
many  in  dismay,  till  it  died  away  like  a  prolonged 
groan  in  the  forest. .  The  white  lips  of  the  cowaid 
dosed  at  the  sound ;  and  a  bullet  passing  through  his 
brain  at  the  same  moment,  quieted  his  fears  forever. 

Another  story  is  tokl  at  Aix-laX^hapelle,  whbh  does 
not  satisfy  quite  so  well  one's  kleas  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. A  fine  youne  man  of  that  city  was  enrolled  as 
an  apprentice  by  tne  ferocious  Jilyak  of  Mersen,  and 
awaited  impatiently  the  commands  of  his  chiei^  being 
desirous  not  only  of  distinguisfaing  himself  in  the  career 
to  which  his  fblues  had  ariven  hmi,  but  of  obtaining 
money  enough  to  enable  him  to  marry  his  sweetheart 
It  is  not  known  whether  his  weakness  was  owing  to 
love,  or  wine,  or  both  together ;  but,  imhappily,  he  di- 
vulged,  one  evening,  the  secret  of  his  destmy  to  the 
temfied  girl;  and  the  next  morning  he  was  called  by 
Jikjak,  in  person,  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition. 
The  youth  followed  more  in  shame  than  in  fear ;  in- 
wardly resolving  to  make  upfor  hb  harmless  tveason  by 
gaining  that  day  a  character  for  courage  which  should 
command  the  respect  of  the  band. 

And  yer,  as  he  followed  his  mute  and  gloomy  con- 
ductor, a  misgiving  at  times,  came  over  him.  There 
were  numerous  other  apprentices,  he  knew,  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  in  the  villages  through  which  they  pass- 
ed. What  kind  of  enterprise,  then,  could  the  renown- 
ed chieftain  contemplate,  in  which  he  desired  the  as. 
astance  of  only  a  single  unknown,  untried  individual? 
The  young  man  shivered  as  they  entered  the  black 
shade  of  a  forest;  but.  when  his  conductor  stopped 
suddenly  at  a  new-made  pit»  resembling  a  grave,  b|s 
knees  knocked  together,  and  the  hair  rose  upon  his 


**Peijured  traitor f  saW  the  chie^  "say  thy  pater- 
noster, for  thou  must  die  T' 


"I  deserve  death,"  repBed  4e  aMrentioe,  "yettiy 
me  once  agam.  To-morrow  the  giii  will  bei^y  wife, 
and  we  shall  remove— far  from  her  friends  and  ao» 

3uaintance — wherever  you  command !  Only  try  me ! 
am  as  brave  as  thou  !*' 

"  Thou  hast  broken  the  laws  of  the  band,  and  there, 
fore  thou  must  die !  Down  on  thv  knecsl— down  !** 
and  with  one  herculean  arm  he  bent  ,him,  by  main 
force,  to  the  earth,  while  with  the  other  he  raised  « 
hatchet  above  his  head. 

"Only  hear  me  r— 

"Reprobate !  wilt  thou  die  without  a  prayer?"  The 
yondi  submitted ;  and  by  the  time  the  word  **Amen," 
had  fairly  passed  his  lips,  the  iron  wasdeep  in  his  brain. 
—Robber  of  the  Rhine.      _ 

TALE  OF  A  CONJURER. 

For  peraons  who  are  pleased  with  the  supernatural 
we  adfi  the  following  from  *^Oonagh  Lyncb,"  a  new 
London  publication. 

"Sir  Patrick  presented  some  jewels  of  value  to  hie 
bride ;  and  when  she  had  admired  them  and  thanked 
him,  he  drew  forth  a  small  flat  ebony  case,  and  said, 
I  have  vet  another  gift  to  make  you,  ofmore  vahie, 
which  I  would  not  confound  with  the  trifles  you  have 
received :  it  has  been  the  most  esteemed  of  our  pos- 
sessions for  some  generations  back.  It  has  been  #ven 
always  li^  the  bead  of  our  house  to  his  bride,  and 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  There  is,  added  he, 
smiling,  *some  superstitious  tale,  which  I  forget  at- 
tachea  to  it.  I  give  it  you,  and  shall  be  really  grieved 
if  you  lose  it.'  The  case  contained  a  most  curious 
ami  magnificent  rosary  of  sold  and  enamel,  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  laree  pearls  interspersed ;  tiie  work- 
manship as  beautiful  as  the  materiab  were  precious. 
Anastasia  readily  promised  to  preserve  it  alf  her  Itfe. 
and  caused  a  cabinet  to  be  constructed,  three  sides  of 
which  were  glass,  on  the  fourth  the  rosary  and  all  the 
jewels  of  vame  she  possessed  were  suspended,  and 
visible,  though  locked  up.  This  cabmet  accompanied 
her  in  aU  her  joameys.  Sir  Patrick,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  bad  sometimes  been  intrusted  with  seciet 
missions  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  alwa^ 
well  received,  and  Lady  Lynch,  who  was  very  beauti- 
ful, much  admired.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions 
they  remained  some  months  at  Paris :  and  among  the 
persons  who  frequented  then*  hotel  was  a  young 
Italian  abbe,  who  was  remarkably  clever  and  agreea- 
ble and  made  himself  extremely  useful  He  Knew 
where  eveiy  thing  was  to  be  found,  and  its  price; 
where  every  body  uved,  and  who  they  wereJ  He  par. 
ticnlarly  shone  when  a  fete  was  to  be  given ;  he  plan- 
ned the  preparations,  and  saw  to  their  execution, — in 
short,  he  began  by  oieasing.  and  ended  hj  bemg  neces- 
sary. One  day  Lady  Lvncn  accosted  him  with  an  air 
of  anxiei}[,  very  unusual  to  her  fair  face:  *Ah,  Mr. 
Tabbe,*  said  she,  *1  must  confide  a  ctreumstance  fo 
vou  which  distresses  me  more  than  I  can  describe. 
My  beautifiil  rosary  has  been  stolen  fitim  my  cabinet, 
the  glass  in  that  side  has  been  brokeo,  and  it  is 


gone  I  I  liave  looked  every  where,  and  so  has  my 
maid ;  I  cannot  learn  how  it  lias  sone ; — and  how  can 
I  look  Sir  Patrick  in  the  face  ?  he  will  be  so  angry ! 
— He  returns  from  Versailles  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  not  like  to  proclahn  my  loaa 
and  apply  to  the  police,  in  the  hope  I  may  find  it  with- 
out Sir  Patrick  knowing  that  it  ever  was  missing. 
What  shall  I  do  7  The  abbe  expressed  bis  satisfac 
tion  at  her  havi^  had  recourse  to  nan,  and  undertook 
the  af&ir  with  great  readiness,  though  he  had  only 
two  days  to  dedicate  to  the  search ;  on  the  third  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Italy  on  nfiaira  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment.  He  assured  Lady  Lynch  that,  iT  her  jewcAa 
were  still  in  Paris,  he  thought  he  ahouki  succeed. — 
Meantime  La^  Lynch  fi:equent)y  ezpT<nsed  to  her 
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maid  the  aniietir  •hefialt  that  the  rotary  might  be  re- 
covered.   The  maid,  after  roaoj  of  those  broken  hints 
with  which  peraona  who  are  eager  yet  fear  to  make  a 
diBcloaure  precede  it,  at  length  confessed  she  knew  a 
man  who  had  on  anular  occasions  served  persons  in 
•och  cireamsCimcee,  and  proposed  Lady  Lvnch  shodd 
consult  him.    Anastasia,  who  was  naturally  nenrous. 
tfanid,  and  imaginative*  though  fearfuL  was  carious,  ana 
vseol^'ed  to  consuk  toe  comurori  if  it  oonki  be  done 
privately,  for  she  feared  the  rioieule  of  her  husband  and 
friends.    Her  maid  made  the  oecessaiy  arrangranents ; 
«nd  kite  in  the  evening  Anastasia,  dressed  in  the 
ctothes  of  her  attendant^  who  accompanied  her,  pro*, 
oeeded  in  a  hackney  coachi  through  a  number  of  dirty 
and  dsiant  streets,  to  an  obscure  bouse,  in  a  quarter 
with  the  appearance  of  which  ahe  was  entirely  unac* 
quainied.    At  length  the>jdesceod«d  from  the  carriage, 
which  was  deshea  to  wait ;  and  the  maid  gukled  L^y 
Lynch  through  a  long  narrow  alley,  terminated  by  a 
door,  where,  after  ringing,  they  waited  some  time  for 
admission.     An  agra    negro    asked    whom    they 
wanted;  and  on  the  maid  replying  that  they  came  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Bontempe,  the  negro  rang  another  bell, 
oiid  leaving  them  for  a  lew  moments,  returned  witb  a 
small  bran  lamp,  and  preceded  them  up  a  gloomy 
stone  staircase,  where  the  dust  of  ages  seemed  to 
have  accumulated.    Anastasa,  as  ahe  foUowed,  almost 
repented  her  curiosity.    Th^  arrived  at  another  door, 
at  which  the  nesro  knocked,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately admitted  By  a  tall  man,  who  asked  their  com- 
maoda.    There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
a(9)earance  ofMr.Bontemps:  he  was  tall  and  sallow, 
with  a  keen  bold  eye,  about  fifty  years  of  aAe,  ezpress- 

%  himself  in  a  alow  diatinet  manner,  civu  aind  calm. 
» maid  assumed  the  office  of  explanation,  and  told 
him  her  friend  had  lost  a  rosaiy  of  vahie,  and  wiahed 
lum  to  tell  her  where  to  seek  it.  Mr.  Bontempe  replied, 
he  should  have  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  there  was  a 
preliminary  condition  to  be  observed.    Anastasia  drew 
lorth  her  puiae^  and  praaented  him  with  five  k>aia4*or8» 
"Tbougn  I  accept  your  ladyship's  gift,  I  shall  expect  a 
similar  sum  if  I  have  the  good  mrtune  to  serve  70a 
upon  this  oci^aaion,*  replied iMr.  Bontemps.   *This  is 
not  all  I  exact;  you  most  swear  never  to  reveal  to  any 
homan  being;  your  viait  to  me,  and  its  result.*    Lady 
Lynch,  dxou^i  rather  alarmedand  surprised  at  being 
called  Of  her  title,  readily  oromised  never  to  reveu 
her  visitjiind  what  she  should  then  see,  to  any  human 
benig.    'Though  I  make  no  doubt  of  yotur  sincerity 
and  resolution,  madam,*  said  the  cotyuror,  *your  fideh- 
ty  to  the  engagement  is  of  so  much  importance  to  me, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  it  your  interest  to  preserve 
your  promise  mviolate.   Should  you  betray  me,  eight 
days  and  eight  nighta  from  the  time  you  do  so,  you  will 
pay  with  your  life  for  the  indiscretion.*    Anastasia 
wflliagly,  though  not  without  perturbation,  amed  to 
the  jusuce  of  a  puniahroent  which  she  resofved  not  to 
incur.   Mr.  Bontemps  thendrew  from  a  smillshaffreen 
case  a  lancet,  with  which  he  slightly  touched  Lady 
Lynch*8  hand,  and  extracted  a  drop  of  blood,  into 
wmch  he  dipped  a  pen,  and  requeeted  she  would  write 
the  first  letter  of  her  baptismal  name  on  a  slip  of  parch, 
ment  he  presented.   She  did  ao.    He  then  oesired  the 
maid  to  «rait  for  ttiem,  add  led  Anastasia  through  a 
kmgrioomy  paaa^  hihri[, With  spiders*  weba  of  ex- 
traoroinary  dimension,  am  only  lighted  by  the  lamp 
he  bore,  to  a  very  large  room.   Cm  dne  side  hung  a 
large  dark  curtam  of  brown  stuff   There  was  no 
fiunitore  except  a  wooden  stool,  on  wUchhe  request, 
ed  the  trembUng  inquirer  to  seat  herself^  opposite  but 
at  some  distance  from  the  curtaku   She  obeyed ;  and 
he  then  threw  some  powder  and  gums  on  a  small 
brasier  of  charcoal  that  was  near,  but  which  she  had 
not  till  then  observed.   A  blue  light  spread  around  the 
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Mr.  Bontemps  flourished  a  kmg  ebony  wand  round 
his  head,  uttering  many  words  in  some  unknown 
language.    He  then  diew  aside  the  curtain ;  rnd  the 
smoke  from  the  brasier  begiiming  to  eubeide,  Lady 
Lynch  beheld,  in  the  ntirror,  an  apartment  representea 
which  eontalni'd  an  Lidian  cabinet  with  fokiing^loorB : 
that  on  the  rig[ht  hand  was  open,  and  she  beheld  her 
rosary  within  it;  and  her  friend  the  abbe  writing  at  a  . 
table,  on  which  were  many  parcel    She  contem- 
plated the  scene  for  several  minutes,  when  the  sorcer- 
er again  threw  some  gums  on  the  brasier,  and,  whcai 
the  smoke  was  dissipated  the  curtain  had  fiillen.  Some, 
moments  of  silence  ensued,  when  Mr.  Bontemps  said, 
*You  have  seen,  I  doubt  not,  madam,  the  Jewels  you 
seek.    I  know  not  die  person  who  sat  by,  but  depend 
opon  my  assurance  tbiat  they  are  in  his  poascasion. 
You  have  also  seen  the  place  where  he  hasdeposited  his 
prize.    You  must  do  the  rest ;  and  above  all,  !emem- 
ber  your  promise :  if  you  fait  in  your  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, be  certain  I  shall  not  forget  mine.'    As  be  pro- 
nounced these  words,  the  countenance  o(  Mr.  Bon. 
temps  assumed  an  expression  so  sinister,  and  his  voice 
sounded  so  hoarse  and  sepulchral,  that  Lady  Lynch* 
in  much  perturbation,  reiterated  her  promise,  and  de- 
parted, after  having  munificently  recompensed  the 
sorcerer,  whose  pireeence  she  rcyoioed  to  quit.    She 
directly  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed  to  the  abode 
of  the  abbe,  wluch  she  knew  frmn  haying  fi«quent(y 
addressed  notes  of  invitation,  or  containuig  commia- 
sions  for  his  performance.   On  arrivinffthere,  she 
wouU  not  sufiter  herself  to  be  atmounceo,  but  ran  up 
ataira.  closely  following  the  servant    On  the  door  of 
the  abbess  apartment  being  opened,  die  found  his 
chamber  preciaely  similar  to  that  represented  by  the 
mirror  of  Mr.  Bontemps!    The  abbe  was  sitting  ata 
table  covered  with  packets,  ami  between  the  wiiSowi 
stood  a  black  Indian  cabinet.   He  rose  in  aome  con. 
fusion  at  the  unexpected  visit  with  whfeh  he  was  hon. 
cured,  and  with  whwh,  at  that  moment,  perhapa  ha 
wouM  willingly  have  dispensed.  Lady  I^nicnsakl,  that 
having  business  m  that  part  of  die  city,  and  not  choo*. 
ing  to  be  seen,  she  had  gone  out  in  a  hackney  coach, 
which  had  broken  down  opposite  his  door;  and  that 
knowing  he  fived  there,  ahe  had  determined  to  come 
in  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  to  reoover  her 
alann.    Thoe  ia  no  knowing  what  conatruction  the  ^ 
abbe  might  have  put  upon  thisextraordinaiy  proceed- 
iiig  of  Lady  Lynch,  had  he  not  been,  from  the  moment 
other  entrance^  so  pre-occupied  and  embarrassed, 
diat  he  coukl  with  dimcuUy  recollect  himself  enough 
to  call  for  water,  and  ofier  it  with  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press concern  for  her  abrm.  Anaatasis  aeated  heiaelf 
on  a  stool  near  the  cabmet,  and  after  speaking  aoma 
few  moments  on  indiflkrent  solnects,  admired  hia 
apartments;  and,  aflbctinc  to  laugh,  aaid,  looking  at 
the  cabinet— *Thia  is,  no  doiibt,  the  repository  for  your 
billets:  I  shaD  look  at  it.*    The  abbe  started,  and  said 
the  cabinet  contained  letters  only;  and  was  rising 
from  his  seat,  when  Lady  Lynch  suddenly  opoied  the 
door^  and  diecovered  her  rosary  in  the  spot  correspond* 
ing  with  that  represented  in  the  coigoror's  mirror! 
She  took  it  up,  saving— *0h !  what  a  trick !  I  suspect- 
ed you  had  a  inina  to  frighten  meand  really  you  sac- 
ceaded.  In  another  d^  lahoukl  have  been  Quite  ill  with 
vexation.    It  was  toe  mischievous  of  your   She  eon- 
tinurd  to  hiugh  and  rcoroach  him.** 
Sir  Patrick  returns  home,  beara  of  her  1 


uui  uu  URW  vusorvou.     z&  inuo  iikui  lyroau  arvuuu  urns    vviufnu 

■partmeot,  the  bfiMsr  burnt  with  a  hMingnoiae,  and  |  looked 


nqrstenoiia 

absence,  becomes  jeaknis,  and  die  reveaia  the  seciett 
with  great  miegivinga. 

**ln  order  to  distract  her  attention,  he  instated  on  her 
accompanying  him  to  a  great  entertainmem,  winch 
was  to  take  pwce  duit  evening  at  the  hotel  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  and  she  onwillini^y  prepared  to  ac- 
company  him.  In  spite  of  her  anxiety,  she  had  never 
*  more  beautiful  AwpwhMVihfiffi^KQi^dea. 


'^ferJ?^!^ifKg^ 
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oend  to  her  carriage;  sod  Sir  Patrick  coaU  not  reslat 
an  exclamation  of  admiration  as  be  surveyed  her  ap- 
pearance, while  ahe  paused  to  open  a  letter  which  the 
sorvant  had  just  presented.  Lady  Lyneb  saddinly 
uttered  a  knia  shriek,  and  ftunted.  In  the  confusion 
that  ensued,  and  during  the  convulsion  which  she 
underwent  for  some  hours  afterwards,  the  attendants 
knew  not  what  to  attribute  her  stranae  dtsoiden  Sr 
Patrick  sought  for  the  letter  vrhich On  had  received 
at  the  time,  and  found  oidy  a  blank  cover,  containing 
a  stnall  strip  of  parchment,  on  which  AnastHsia  had 
written  the  first  letter  of  ner  baptismal  name  at  the 
teouestof  the  sorcerer!  Lady  Lynch*s  complaints 
did  not  decrease,,  though  her  senses  returned.  *rhe 
attendance  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  though  when  her  agitation  subf^irtpd,  a 
iiuickened  pulse  and  feverish  excitement  were  the'  only 
■ymptoms  of  malady  that  could  be  detected,  nU^.  ^fod* 
tially  sank,  and  on  the  8th  evenina  from  that  i.m  svWich 
the  explanation  took  place  with  Sir  Patrick,  she  mutei 
her  hend  from  the  pillow,  and  pointing  to  the  dial  of  a 
clock  which  stood  opoosite  to*  the  foot  of  her  bed,  ahe 
sank  back  and  expired  r' 

^ 

From  the  Tnveller  and  Tlmei. 

YOO  MUST  EXCUSE  ME;  TTB  MY  WAY. 

Dining  at  the  York  hotelr  where  a  numerous  party 
were  assembled,  S— R— -,  the  comedian,  and  several 
ofhis  brothers  ofthe  sock  and*  buskin  grouped  tbam- 
aehres  towards  the  end  of  the  table. 

This  arrangement  waa  quicklj  perceived  by  one 
of  the  amateur  critics, wouB^ie  literarieeLwho  are  the 
pest  of  all  public  companies,  indeed  of  all  companies 
mto  which  they  can  get  admission.  Fellows  with  no 
more  brains  than  a  aqueeieff  turnip^  and  who  gabble 
monstrously. 

Now  this  Mow,  who  yidM  neither  in  fbUy  nor 
assurance  to  any  of  his  taster  no  aooner  pareei  ved  the 
anangemcntythnihedeterinined'rthough  utterly  un- 
known]  to  make  one  of  the  pcrty.  In  thia  he  soe- 
ceeded,  waa  politely  receive^  ana  all  went  on  vrell  till 
the  fruit  came  on  the  table. 

He  then  preluded  a  discourssr  with  wfaiefait  waa 
his  evideiH  mtention  to  astomsli^if  not  to  enlighten 
his  auditors,  by  one  or  two  fpross  remarks  upon  ac- 
tore  in  general.  Against  tina  viohition  of  decorum 
8~'R— — remonatiated,  tut  m  the  mildest  terms.^ 
Hie  remoaatrance,  howev«^  seemed  to  take  eAct. 
He  was  ouiet  for  a  time,  and'^Sam,  who  is  known  to 
be  one  of  tke  best  dinner  conipamons  is  Ebglandl, 
besan  as  usual  to  phiy  the  first  fiddler 

Indeed,  considering  the  convivial  tadanta  ofR 

we  are  not  susprised  he  sat  stiff  fer  soma  hounu  when 
the  small  beer  beftan  to  phiz,  out  flaw  the  coifc,  and 
an  exploeion  took  place.  Leanina  across  the  table, 
in  tones  by  no  means  modulate«(  to  the  puijioee  ot 
privacy,  our  would-be  thus  adttrccaad'R     ■■  ■  . 

"^fiy  God  Mr^R— — ,  you  are  one  of  the  moat  fit- 
cetious,  and  agreeable,  ueasant  fsBows,  I  ever  met  in 

gf  life.  (R bowed;  the  room  became  ailent) 
ow  is  it  then  that  so  clever  a  man  can  be  auch  a 
damned  stupidi  actor  (attention  became  mtent)— 
Excuse  me:  it*s  my  way.  Bat  you  are  without  ex. 
ception,  1  mink,  the  worst  actor  fever  saw.  You 
must  excuse  me^it^  my  way*  lliere^  your  fikmoua 
Jerry  Sneak  f  lis  no  more  Ike  Jfenj  Sneak  then  I 
am.  You  see  I  tell  you  my  mind  fre^r  But  you 
must  excuse  m^  it'iB  niy  way.** 

Onras  he  went  on  lor  a  long  time,  interlardtag  his 
comments  witl  "You  must  excuse  me:  it's  my  way," 
until  those  presmt  began  to  auapect  Sam  intended  to 
play  Jerry  in  real  Ufis.  It  ia  true  the  critic  was  one  of 
the  six.foofS  ;:but  Sam  was  thought  to  ba  a  man  who 
never  respected*'  the  thews  or  sinews  of  an  antagonist 
At  IsBgth,  db^bcoune  beiiv  aadadk  Aw  caSed  fitf 


hia  hat,  and  havmg  filled  it  with  diemit-ahaIfBfaioo«U 
obtain  without  leaving  his  asat,  he  addroaspd  the  aakC' 
created  critic    **Prey,  Sir,  wouldyou  be  pleaacd  ta 

let  me  have  yournut^neHs.*^ ^Tosee  ware  aocordeiv 

when  Sam  finding  his  hat  heuied,  placed  it  on  die 
table,  llien  takmg  one  of  the  m^  between  lur 
fiagpr  and  thumbs  he  diacharged  it  at  the  tip  of  the 
critie^is  nose,  where  it  took  unmediate  efiect.  TUi 
was  followed  by  «ight  or  ten  more,  in  such  rapid  ane^ 
cession,  aa  to  precwde  for  the  moment,  the  possibiliiy 
of  a  remonstrance^  ■■■  ■■Rouaed  at  length,  by  the 
shower,  which  Sam  never  afiowed  for  an  instant  tor 
ceaae,  the  fellow  roared  out^  Vdeath,  Sir.  ytm 
are  pelting  me  with  your  nutafaells.'*  **Ho!  he!  het  I 
know  I  am.*^  says  R—'.  '*But  you  must  excuse  an;ic 
ia  my  way.'^  Tna  critic  now  roae  fiom  his  chair,  aiaf 
got  mto  toe  centre  ol  the  room,  followed  bf  R—- > 
still  keeping  up  a  close  and  well  directed  fire,  aa  our 
despatches  Mve  it.  **What  is  the  matter,  man.  Uel 
he!  oe!  you  had  your  way  juat  now,  and  a  veiy  di»<^ 
agreeable  way  it  was.  This  ia  mine  and  a  moat  dia^ 
agreeaUeone*  But  you  mus^  exeuae  me;it  ia  atf 
way*" 

Thuahe  ^continued  amidst  the  laqghfer  of  all  preaeoV 
stopping  the  iellow*s  mouth  with  a  nut-shell  every 
time  he  attempted  to  speak,  till  ha  finily  pelted  hiai 
out  of  the  room^  at  the  door  of  which  he  emptied  faia 
hat  upon  the  cntic*s  head,  exclauning,  **yott  i 
cuae  me;  it  b  niy  way.** 


The  mistletoe  huaa  ia  the  castle  halL 

shone  en  the  old  oelikwall; 


TTtel 

And  theltanrn'S  retaiaeia  were  Uitbe  aay  gsjr 
And  keefsnt  their  Christnn»  holiday: 
21»  £renbeheld  wkh  a  fitthei's  prida, 
pibeantifiilchiklryoajur  Lovei'sbrids 
Whfle  she,  with  her  brigit  eyes,  seemed  ta  ha 
The  star  of  the  foodly  coBVoay. 

Oh!  themmkioe  bmi^h;  Oh!  the  miatletDe  bou^ 
**rfn  wfar^r  of  dancini,  now,^  tht  cried; 
**H«n:  lan^  a  hpjuxjii— l^J  hide— .[^11  hiik! 
And  Jjovi'X  bfjuire  ibouVt  ihv  firsUni  trace 
The  clue  10  my  flpcTfH  lurking  plflCf"— 
Away  she  T3D— ajid  litf  Trienda  bcfaii 
Esith  towfT  in  E^cifch,  anrf'  each  nnok  lo  warn; 
And  younir  I^owel  crited. '  Olif  wIhtp  cJobI  thou  hidc^ 
ftn  Uificfifjme  wiiKoui  xnte,  mj  omn^c^t  bride.*' 
Obi  ihe  lohftkio^  boa|h,  dbe« 

TUty  Bouf  bt  hcf  rbnt  nliht,  And  they  mtf  ht  bar  aait  d^FV 
And  ihey  eou^kl  her  in  Tam^  wliea  a  wef:k  passed  asmyl 
lo  ib<^^  hiKbfHt— rb«  InwfflK— -the  lon^fcw*  itjiOt 
YcHjnff  Lbvti  wMjfhi  w  fid  I  r— but  fomi^  her  wJC, 
^d  yeaiip  t)cw  hy,  nnd  tliopf  jfri*fJ'in  tiat 
Waa  ToU  nfi  u  Aoriow^uJ  liilt'  loiiff  (jhM; 
Jj^6  ifl^bcn  LoTel  appeared.  tJi*  childf^n  crwd 
**S©e!!  tbfi  rtid  loau  wi^jm  for  tik  (*iry  bHdio.** 
Ob'  the  mistleioe  boufh,  Sue. 

At  ItAgth  aa  onh  chnt  Ihst  had  lorrf  kLn  hid. 
Was  fimnd  m  iht-  cantlie— rhtj  mised  tbe  Ud-« 
And  a  ^krlt^i  fomi  hy  nF>u(rtifrTtiTf  thcre^ 
111  ih*^  hriibl  n Tenth  of  the  lady  tftoK 
Or       '       ^  her  faiel  in  ipwtivf!  jeii 
Si  :!^  ii^T  brd  in  the  old obIl  cheat — 

hi  1^^.;  A.ih  a  fpTiii!-^anJ  her  bi^da]  t 
Lay  fnih(M»  there  in  a  limfr  tomb. 
Obif  uffi  miatloroe  botig^b,  ^c. 


""WhatB  Aa  difoemse  betwwnaGeMnI  and  • 
GommissarY-Geneial?*'  aaid  a  fasiy  to  a  Gommisaaij* 
General,  who  ia  rumoured  to  have  made  a  fanga  mw 


tune  not  very  honestly.    ''Hie  onl^difiarence,*^ 

rajpied  a  by^itaader.  ''that  I  know,  ia  the  one  blae^ 
hia  country,  whilst  the  other  Uaaw  for  hia  oo«Btiy«'' 
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la  t^ie  of  «dl  the  clamorout  complaiats,  that 
Ibrtmie  is  ^kle  and  not  to  be  rdiedon,  yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  better  that  she  is  so.  Were  things 
never  to  change,  bat  go  on  in  one  dull,  monoto- 
nocM  course^  what  would  be  the  state  of  afiairs  f 
Men  who  miffbt  otherwise  rise  from  low  obscu- 
rity to  hold  aistinffuished  stations,  wonld  linger 
oat  their  dreary  da^s  in  changeless  fotgetuil- 
ness;  the  gay  beauties  of  nature  would  cease  to 
oall  forth  the  admiration  of  men,  and  youthful 
gjeoius,  drooping  her  new-fledged  pinions,  would 
aiiik  to  rise  no  more.  But  she  w  delosire  and 
ohanceable,  and  the  contrary  is  true.  Ko  mat- 
ter whether  genius  be  bred  in  the  low  horeU  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  or  in  the  towering 
tempk»  of  the  rich ;  it  may,  by  the  aid  of  for- 
tune, shine  with  equal  lustre.  He  who  has  ge- 
nius need  not  fear  theraj|[inff  of  false  accusers  of 
fortune^  she  herself  wiilfeid  him  from  his  gloomy 
meditations  on  his  future  lot,  and  publish  the  re> 
lutatkMiof  her  conspiring  enemies.  Napoleon, 
lor  instanoe.  presents  a  fiyely  example  of  the 
goodness  of  nckle  fortune. 

He  was  bom  in  1769.  Thoudi  his  family  was 
not  of  the  lowest  class,  vet  but  half  of  his  fame 
would  outshine  that  of^tbe  whole  host  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Corsica  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
His  genius,  even  in  his  bojrisn  days,  burst  the 
fetters  of  ignorance,  and  snone  conspicuous  at 
«very  schml  and  academy  at  which  be  was 
nhoed*  1  will  not  attempt  to  sing  the  praise  of 
Napoleon;  his  deeds  b^  the  impress  of  ap- 
plause upon  thdir  own  faces.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  all  of  his  achievements— they 
would  fill  many  voiumes ;  but  merely  to  mention 
a  few  of  bis  majoy  brilfiant  exploits,  is  all  at 
which  1  woold  aim.  His  seventeenth  year  was 
destined  to  be  an  important  «poch  in  his  life: 
it  was  then  that  he  entered  the  army,  and  com- 
nenoed  that  **  brilliant  career  of  illustrious 
•chievementi,*'  which  has  borne  his  name  tri- 
umphantly throus^  the  bitter  slanders  of  Eng- 
lish enmify,  and  fixed  his  fame  upon  the  firai 
basis  of  immortality. 

This  illustrious  man  entered  tibe  service,  not 
in  the  gaudy  uniform  of  commander-in-coief, 
Dcnr  in  the  still  more  fantastic  equipage  of  the 
vain  adjutant ;  but  as  the  humble  subutem,  he 
bore  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  until  his  own 
bright  genius,  and  not  the  favor  of  a  partial  des- 
pot, raised  him  to  distinction.  Ten  years  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  army,  as  a  subaltern, 
this  self-same  Napoleon  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  armv  in  Italy;  and  that  clas- 
tic ground,  once  trampled  by  the  valiant  vete- 
rans of  Csesar's  legions,  was  now  fallen  into  the 
iHuids  of  a  nobler  Caesar  than  he  of  old.  City 
siter  oily  bowed  before  him,  until  the  proud 
capital  <M  the  ancient  world  was  the  sceoeof  his 
gallant  victories.  Naples  and  Mantua,  memor- 
able cities  of  antiottity,  reflected  the  daiding 
iaJo  of  his  glory;  me  greatest  generals  of  Eu- 
rope sank  before  him.and  the  vain  and  self- 
wreathed  Pope  trembled  and  sickened  at  the 
dauntless  courage  and  daring  smrit  of  the  **  lit- 
tle Corporal." 

Europe  beheld  with  admiration  the  invincible 
■pirit  of  Napoleon,  and  trambM  as  she  beheld. 


The  tame  towering  ffenius  which  led  him  con- 
queror through  the  fair  provinces  of  Italy,  at  an- 
other time  conducted  him  triumphantly  across 
the  snow-capt  ranges  of  the  Alps :  the  same 
dauntless  perseverance  and  stable  fortitude 
which  supported  him  amidst  the  torrid  sands  of 
Africa  and  the  foul  pestB  of  Egypt  supported 
hiAi  in  the  cold  and  icy  regions  of^  the  nortfi* 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  I&ssia,  and  England 
herself,  lodged  with  a  feurful  eye  upon  the  un- 
paralleled strides  of  the  gigantic  Napolean^ 
while  the  regal  diadems  tottered  upon  the  beads 
of  their  desfxitic  rulers.  The  proud  autocrat  of 
Russia  bent  before  his  irresistible  might,  and. 
the  dynasty  of  Oustavus  crumbled  beneata  his 
touch. 

But  to  follow  his  movements,  would  be  at  once 
to  traverse  the  continent  of  Europe,  fWmi  the 
sunny  i>lains  of  chivalrous  Spain  to  the  froaen 
mountains  of  the  northern  climes.  The  tallCas- 
tilian  felt  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  gallant 
Cossack  of  me  Don  stood  astoiiished  aiM  con- 
fused at  the  recital  of  his  victories. 

It  has  with  truth  been  said  that  kings  were 
his  subjects.  Almost  evei^y  throne  of  the  conti- 
nent was  fiUed  by  the  imnion  of  his  ambition* 
and  others  were  made  to  totter  at  his  nod. 

But  even  the  mighty  greatness  of  Napoleon 
was  doomed  to  wither  ami  fall  before  the  com- 
bined forces  of  jealous  Europe.  Who,  that  has 
attentively  perused  the  history  of  Napdeon,  hat 
not  admireo  his  gallant  courage,  his  intropid 
bravery,  and  his  manlv  skill  f  Who  has  not 
anxipushr  followed  him  through  the  heroic  scenes 
of  his  dory,  and  delighted  to  admire  his  unpa- 
ralleled  success  f  And  who  has  not  felt  his  blood 
boil  with  f^-fraugfat  indignation,  while  reading 
the  shameful  story  of  his  ISUl,  and  the  HarfcMffmft 
storjr of  Europe's  cowardly  combination?  Tet, 
nothing  less  than  Europe  could  havee^ted  hit 
overthrow.  Witness  the  combination  of  powert» 
arrayed  in  dastardly  union  against  the  towerii^ 
talents  of  fortune's  mighty  son.  His  fall  more 
resembles  the  treacherous  assassination  of  the 
virtuous  Dentatus,  than  the  honorable  combat 
of  Christian  kiuAs.  View  Prussia,  Austria, 
Germany,  Spain,  Kussia^  and  mighty  England, 
arrayed  m  one  vast,  extended  arena,  against  the 
soaring  eagles  of  Napoleoo,  and  ''last  though 
not  least,"  view  the  cold  and  selfish  spirits  of 
Bemadotte  and  Murat,  hovering,  like  toe  folse 
and  traitorous  (Conspirators  of  Jmius,  around  the 
evening  sun  of  Napoleon,  and  watoh  how  thef 
shrink  firom  the  eagle  glance  of  their  lawfw 
lord. 

Such  was  the  force  against  which  the  master 
of  Europe  had  to  contend.  Consider  well,  ye 
mortals,  and  wonder  not  that  he  felL 

France  can  never  forget  the  memory  of  Na- 
poleon; he  raised  her  from  comparative  lownest 
to  giffantic  greatness;  and  by  her,  at  least, 
should  the  name  of  Bonaparte  be  remembereo 
''with  fond  delight" 

He  is  no  more!  The  man  who  could  move  un- 
daunted through  tfaetryiiur^of  the  revolution* 
and  conduct  the  armietoiliit  country  to  viollMy 
and  glory,  amid  the  smiling  verdure  of  Italy  and  : 
the  icy  glaciers  of  the  Alps,died|  lonely  and  sor- 
rowfully, upon  the  barren  cliff  of  St  Helena, 
where  Enipish  lear  and  kojimtiot  had  doouMl 
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the  bst  sad  dayiof  his  ilhistrioiu  life  to  be  spoDt 
And  the  rocky  isle  of  St.  Helena  will  be  marked 
in  history  as  tn^  rugged  rock,  where  breathed 
his  last,  the  great  and  mighty  Napoleon,  against 
whose  memory  the  billows  of  En^ish  hatred  will 
dash,  but  to  recoil  upon  the  deceitful  authors  of 
their  motion. 
Oxford^  O.  _  A.  J.  M. 

CUSTOMS  AND  MANHERS  OF  PERSIAN 
WOMEN.* 

This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  has  erer  becoi  published  in 
the  East.  Whether  it  has  been  honoured  with 
a  royal  or  gold  medal,  does  not  appear;  but  that 
it  contains  more  information  respecting  the  state 
of  society  in  Oriental  countries,  twbich  are  all  as 
much  influenced  by  Persia  astne  continent  was 
by  France^  more  solid  wisdom,  pure  morality, 
and  judicious  rules  of  life,  than  any  other  pro- 
fane Folume  of  the  sarnie  size,  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed by  those  who  read  it  The  false  notions,  in 
particular,  which  hare  preyailed  about  the 
^slaFery"  of  .women  in  the  £ast,  are  completely 
blown  away. 

it  seems  that  a  royal  commissioD  was  direct- 
ed (we  do  not  accurately  know  when,  or  by 
whom)  to  fire  ladies  of  distinguished  breedmg 
and  anality,  empowering  them  to  draw  up  a 
complete  code  or  laws  for  the  women  of  Persia: 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours,  to  call 
in,  as  often  as  their  advice  mi^t  be  necessary, 
two  other  women  of  great  distmction  and  learn- 
ing to  aid  their  deliSeratioDs;  precisdy  as  the 
judges  are  sometimes  required  to  deliver  their 
opinions  to  Parliament  on  difficult  questions  of 
law.  The  names  of  the  first  fkf^  are,  Kukum 
Naneh  (President)  Shahr-Banu  Dadeh,  Dadeh- 
Bazm  Ara,  Baffi  Yasmin,  Khala  Gnl-bari.  The 
assessors  or  jooges  are,  Khala  Ian  Agha,  Bibi 
Ian  AfiraoB;  And  the  work  before  us  is  the  pan- 
dect of  laws-collected.  arranged,  and  settled  by 
them.  As  we  proceed,  it  wiU  b^  seen  how  er- 
roneous were  the  opinions  that  regarded  free- 
dom, pin-money ,  separate  maintenance,  divorce, 
&c.,  as  peculiar  privileges  of  Western  women. 
It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  made  manifest,  that 
these  have  come,  like  tbe  Cholera,  Light,  Ac, 
from  the  East;  and  that  the  circle  of  a  Persian 
lady*s  amusements,  though  the  links  may  be  ap- 
parently different,  is  as  large  as  that  of  any 
wom^n  of  fashion  here;  while  the  ties  of  morality 
are  equally  strict  in  both  countries.  If  die  one 
has  ter  private 'box  at  tbe  opera,  church,  the 
raoe-course,  the  ball,  the  carnage;  theotberhas 
her  bath,  mosque,  litter,  pipe,  and  Almehs,  who 
dress  and  dance  as  voluptuously  as  TagUoni 
herself.  But  one  circumstance  deserves  notice: 
The  good  treatment  of  women  here  is  secured 
l^rtily  by  sentiment,  and  partly  by  law.  In 
Persia,  besides  law  and  sentiment,  diey  have 
religion  on  their  side.  A  man  who  abuses  kis 
.wife  is  not  onW  exposed  to  the  tongues  of  all  her 
friends,  and  a  oastinado  from  the  Kasi;  tmt  he 
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is  turned  op  at  the  day  of  resmrectkm,  and 
lucky  is  he  if  his  legs  are  able  to  carry  him  inin 
Paradise.  1  f  we  consider  the  nature  cm  A1  Sirat, 
it  is  evident  that  he  roust  have  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  footing  upon  that  very  narrow  pass. 
The  code  (and  it  may  be  observed  that  its  mere 
existence  proves  the  ^[reat  consideratton  of 
women  in  Persia)  contains  numerous  enforce* 
ments  of  this  great  principle,  some  of  which  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader;  premising 
that  there  are  four  degrees  of  obligation  men- 
tioned—^o^,  necessary;  tmiitoAcf,  desirably 
sunnai^  according  to  the  law  and  traditions  or 
the  Prophet;  and  nmfiot  J(ftt*ai:fta<i9  an  impera- 
tive duty  of  religion. 

IBfPBIlATIVB  BIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  WOHKK. 

*4.  A  husband  should  give  his  wife  money 
without  limit.  Allah  forbid  that  she  should  die 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment!  in  which  case  her 
blood  would  bO'  on  the  head  of  her  hiuband. 
The  learned  conclave  are  unanimous  in  declar* 
ing  that  many  instances  have  occurred  of  wo- 
men dying  mm  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their 
husbands  m  this  respect;  and  if  the  husband  be 
even  a  dav-labourer,  and  he  does  not  give  hia 
wages  to  his  wife,,  uie  wiU  daim  them  on  the 
day  of  judgement.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  hus- 
band to  bestow  on  the  wife  a  daily  aUowance  in 
cash,  (not  yearly  or  quarterly,  but  daily ^— this 
is  a  decidea  improvement  on  pin-money;)  and 
he  must  dUo  allow  her  every  expense  of  feasting, 
and  of  excursions^  and  the  bath,  and  every  oS- 
er  kind  of  recreation.  If  be  has  not  gencm^ 
and  pride  enou^  to  do  this ,  he  wiU  assuredly  be 
puished  for  all  his  sins  and  omissions,  on  the  day 
of  resurrection." 

This  is  not  an.  He  is  aocoimtabIe»  not  only 
for  his  own  soul.but  his  wife's.  As  in  this  corn- 
try,  so  in  the  other  world,  any  debts  she  con- 
tracts he  becomes  liable  for;  and  they  are  ex* 
hibited  on  ^  debit  side  against  him,  upon  the 
day  of  judgment 

^2.  As  long  as  he  will  not  allow  ins  wHe  the 
fees  for  the  &th,  and  she  is  thus  prevented  from 
performing  her  abluti6iis,  so  long  will  fasting  and 
praver  be  of  no  use." 

How  pleasant  it  would  be,  if,  on  the  eve  of  an 
Election,  a  cry  oi  Atheism  could  be  raised  n« 
gainst  a  candidate,  because  he  did  not  aOow  his 
wife  a  private  box  at  the  Opera?  If  Sir  Jamea 
Scarlet  could  introduce  such  a  doctrine  from 
Persia,  he  might  then  indeed  pen  luscious  ad- 
dresses to  the  ladies  of  NoiWich.  How  mnch 
the  salvation  of  a  Persian  woman'ssoul  depend* 
on  the  due  use  of  the  bath,  will  be  plain  from 
the  following  extract.  Particular  attention  le 
requested  to  the  natnreof  the  figmres;  especially 
to  those  of  the  Sim.  moon,  and  beasts.  Hadnot 
the  writer  overiooked  that  essential  point,  we 
might  have  been  spared  his  conclnding  absurd 
remark,  as  he  woud  have  aeen  that  tbe  wliole 
is  refijgions  in  an  extreme  dmee.  Theoorrect 
view  IS  taken  by  the  Wise  Women. 

''The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as  the 
place  of  their  greatest  amusement  They  make 
appointments  to  meet  there;  and  oma  paaa 
seven  or  c»ght  boors  tonedier  in  the  carpked 
sakwn,  telling  stories,  rebting  anecdotes,  eating 
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bafiiihiiig  fheir  beantifiil  forms  with  all  the  fan- 1 
oied  perfections  of  the  East;  dyeing  their  hair  | 
and  eyebrows,  and  curiously  staiiiinfir  their  fair 
bodies  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices,  not 
tmfreqnently  with  tiie  figures  of  trees,  birds,  and 
beasts,  sun.  moon,  and  stars. 

''3.  On  the  last  Friday  of  the  blessed  month 
of  Ramazan,  the  women  ought  to  dress  superbly 
and  perfume  themselves,  luid  put  on  their  best 
ornaments,  and  go  to  the  porticoes  of  the 
mosques;  because  young  men  <n  cypress  forms, 
with  tuMp  cheeks,  and  amorous  demeanour,  as- 
semble mere  in  greater  numbers  than  at  other 
^aoes*  There  they  must  sit  down  and  stretch 
out  their  feet,  and  every  one  must  light  twelve 
tmpera;  and  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
fift  die  hand  hi^B^  above  the  head,  so  as  to  raise 
up  the  veil,  as  if  by  accident,  and  thus  display 
their  beautiful  faces.  Their  crimson-tinted  toes 
must  also  be  exposed,  in  order  that  the  young 
men  may  see  and  admire  them  with  wounded 
hearts;  but  it  would  be  an  unlucky  omen  if  one 
of  the  tapers  were  left  unligfated.  Bibi  Ian 
Agfaa,  ana  the  rest  of  the  learned  conclave,  are 
unanimous  in  this  opinion.  Further,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that,  in  lighting  the  tapers,  si- 
lence should  be  observed.  On  the  contrary, 
lovety  women  should  always  let  their  sweet 
voices  be  h«ird." 

This  must  be  understood  to  be  an  important 
relig^  ceremony.  It  will  be  rendered  plainer 
presently. 

*^4.  Should  a  &vourable  opportunity  occur  for 
the  beautiful  young  girls  to  remain  with  the 
young  men  for  a  short  time,  and  especially  if 
their  intercourse  arises  from  mutual  affisction, 
there  can  be  nodiing  wrong  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  attachments.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and,  upon  the  whole,  more  gratify- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  them  than  iastmg  the 
wSole  year. 

^5.  And  whenever  the  young  women  visits 
their  female  friends  upon  that  blessed  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  their  lovers,  they  may  be 
permitted,  without  any  violation  of  decorum,  to 
remain  till  a  late  hour." 

The  kwe  here  meant  is  Platonic  love. 

**6.  If  a  woman's  husband  presumes  to  ask 
where  she  has  been,  and  why  returned  so  late, 
it  is  highly  reprehensible  on  his  part;  for,  through 
the  sacred  mfluence  of  that  blessed  day,  she 
stands  acquitted  of  all  impropriety." 

*'7.  Dadeh-Bazm  Ara,  Bagi  Yasmin,  and 
Shafar-Banu  Dadeh,  are  oif  opinioii,  that  when  a 
woman  applies  the  end  of  a  taper  to  the  tips  of 
the  toes  of  her  right  foot,  and,  at  the  time  of 
lighting  it,  disidays  the  beautiful  shape  of  her 
leg,  she  will  undoubtedly  be  in  no  danger  of 
bdi-fire." 

The  Seven  Wise  Women  are  careful  to  lay 
down  axioms,  as  the  ground-work  of  their  rea- 
sonings on  every  subject  Hie  preceding  is 
one. 

"8.  And  Kulsum  Naneh,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  woman 
can  entertain  the  least  hopes  or  heaven^  whose 
husband  forbids  the  things  that  are  herem  com- 
manded, and  considered  proper  for  her  pleasure 
and  happiness  in  this  world.  For,  with  what 
comfort  (it  is  logicaDy  and  forcibly  asked)  can 


a  woman  remain  in  the  house  of  her  husband, 
who  is  continuanv  opposed  to  those  recreations 
to  which  her  whole  soul  is  devoted?" 

This,  to  us,  seems  conclusive.  Indeed,  the 
husband  who  can  digest  so  powerful  an  argu- 
ment, must  have  a  stomach  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  an  ostrich.  But  the  Learned  Women  leave 
no  loophole  for  escape. 

**9.  Dadeh  Bazm  Ara  sa)*s,  I  have  proved, 
from  the  instructions  of  my  master  Iblis,(affreat 
eastern  philosopher,  not  to  be  confoundedwith 
EbUs,  Saten^  that  the  man  who  does  not -allow 
his  wife  to  visit  holy  places  and  mosques,  and 
the  house  of  her  friends,  male  and  female,  and 
who  prohibits  other  innocent  and  agreeable  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  we  have  deemed  proper  and 
expedient  for  her  own  satisfactibn  and  comfort; 
that  man,  I  say,  will  be  damned  hereafter." 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  satisfactorv 
than  this.  The  crimes,  however,  of  the  husband, 
do  not  escape  punishment  in  this  world:— 

**Sbould  his  wife  die  of  a  broken  heart,  he  and 
his  relations  are  liable  to  pay  the  expiatory 
mulct,  as  in  cases  of  wilful  muider." 

This  great  right  of  women  to  innocent  amuse- 
ments IS  furtiier  insisted  on;  and  the  precise 
mode  of  the  husband's  perdition  explained,  in 
another  article  of  the  code.  It  appears  that  he 
is  to  be  accused  and  condemned  at  the  day  of 
resurrection,  by  the  Seven  Learned  Women. 

SCISNTIPIC  DIVISION  OP  MEN. 

The  proper  Mm^  the  Half  JUan,  and  the 
JBupuUhuipla* — ^^There  are  three  sorts  of  men: 
1.  A  Vwper  Man;  2.  Haifa  Man;  3.  A  Hupul- 
hupla.  A  Prc^r  Man  at  once  supplies  what- 
ever necessaries  or  indulgencies  his  wife  maj 
require:  he  never  presumes  to  go  out  without  his 
wire*s  permission,  or  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
her  wish." 

It  strikes  us,  that  this  is  the  character,  which, 
in  these  countries,  is  called  ^*A  Jetry  Sneak.*^ 
In  the  East  he  seems  to  be  held  in  high  honour. 

"2.  Your  Half  Man  is  a  very  poor,  snivelling 
wretch,  always  meddling;  with  but  little  furm- 
ture  in  his  house,  and  just  bread  and  salt  enough 
for  bare  subsistence;  never  on  any  occasion  en- 
joying the  least  degree  of  comfort.  The  wife 
sits  in  his  house,  aid  works,  and  all  she  earns 
is  applied  to  procure  food  and  light.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wajib  in  that  industrious  woman  to  reply 
harshly  to  whatever  he  says:  and  if  he  beats  her, 
it  is  wajib  to  bite  and  scratch  him,  and  pull  his 
beard,  and  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  annoy 
him.  If  his  severi^  exceeds  all  bounds,  let  her 
petition  the  Kazi,  and  get  a  divoree." 

These  rules  carry  on  them  such  a  stamp  of  , 
wisdom  and  reasonableness,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  express  our  full  concurrence  in  their 
penect  propriety.  There  cas  be  little  doubt 
that  they  will  soon  be  used  to  enrich  the  law  of 
Doctors'  Commons.  And  to  whom  can  the  task 
of  improving  the  social  condition  of  our  countnr- 
women  be  more  safely  intrusted,  than  to  tne 
man  who  had  struggled,  with  such  purity  of 
motive,  for  the  happiness  of  the  woman  of  India 
— Dr.  Lushington?  The  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, ifxiportant  as  it  is,  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  confided  to  him,  unless  be  get  money  to  ad- 
vocate the  opposite  sidfed  by  V^OOy  it 
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It  would  be  imJQitto  omit  ootidng  the  jodi- 
ckras  mode  in  which  the  Seren  Learned  Women 
direct  a  wife  to  resist  her  husband.  We  allude 
mare  particularly  to  the  application  to  be  made 
to  bis  beard.  In  this  point,  Eastern  women  ha7e 
auoecided  adyantage  o?er  the  women  of  the 
West  For  here,  unless  a  woman's  husbsuod 
.  happen  to  wear  larffe  whiskers,  there  is  nothing 
on  which  she  can  TiaLSten.  Then  the  whiskers 
may  be  false  ones;  and  as  to  mustachois,  we  are 
assured  that  they  a9>rd  no  grip  whateyer.  But 
in  the  £ast,  independently  of  the  fact,  that  both 
hands  may  at  once  be  stuck  In  it,-Hand  that  with 
a  powerful  purchaser-the  beard  is  the  seat  of 
boooiir,  and  is  looked  up  to  with  profound  ven- 
eratioQ  by  both  sexes.  Without  a  large  black 
beard  a  man  is  nobody;  he  is  a  being  whom,  as 
Hajgi  Baba  says,  *^  hundred  dogs  may  make  a 
oorner-stooe  or,  and  bring  theirmends."  The 
respect  in  which  an]r  indiridusd  is  hdd,  yaries 
in  flbe  compound  ratio  of  his  own  length,  and 
that  of  his  beard.  Madden,  in  his  yery  in- 
structiye  and  amusing  trayels,  tells  of  a  French 
serjeant-major,  who,  by  a  portly  person,  and  a 
huge  mane  to  his  chm,  obtained  great  consider- 
aticm  in  Constantinople.  He  was  an  Effendi, 
a  Prince,  a  Sultan,  to  them.  As  soon  as  Na- 
poleon's career  of  yictory  in  Egypt  commenced, 
1^  most  extrayagant  stories  were  circulated 
about  his  stature  and  his  beard.  The  Turks  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  giant,  with  a  beard  as 
large  as  the  three  taibMaPasha!  and,  accor- 
dingly, they  resolyed  to  submit  to  such  a  Child 
df  D^tiny;  but  as  soon  as  they  actually  saw  that 
be  was  eyen  under  the  middle  size,  and,  instead 
eC  the  phenomenon  represented,  had  no  beard 
whateyer,  they  cried  out  that  he  was  an  infidel; 
and  the  rebelhon  in  Cairo  was  the  consequence. 
The  yenerationpaid  to  the  beard  must  not  be 
ttoderstood  to  arise  merely  from  mM)tryes  of  per- 
sonal yanity.  It  is  a  part  of  that  mass  of^  re- 
ligious prejudices  which  is  so  firml]^  rooted  in 
the  Eastern  mind.  Men  swear  by  it  as  some- 
thing mysterious  and  holy.  The  most  dreadful 
insult,  therefore,  that  can  be  offered  to  an 
Oriental^  is  any  disparagement  to,  much  more 
manual  mtermeddling  with  his  beaitL  The  pity 
of  the  Janizaries  for  Charles  XII.,  at  Bender, 
was  conyerted  into  fury  when  he  ordered  their 
beards  to  be  cut  off. 

**3.  The  Hupul-hupla  has  nothing;  no  friends. 
He  wants  to  dress  and  liye  luxuriously,  but  is 
totally  destitute  of  means.  If  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  absents  herself  from  his  house  eyen  for  ten 
days  and  ten  nights,  he  must  not,  on  her  return, 
ask  her  where  she  has  been;  and,  if  he  sees  a 
stranger  in  the  bouseJbe  roust  not  ask  who  it  is, 
or  w&  he  wants.  Wheneyer  he  comes  home 
and  finds  the  street  door  shut,  he  must  not  knock, 
but  retire,  and  not  presume  to  enter  till  he  sees 
it  <»en." 

Should  he  be  a  person  of  so  yiolent  a  temper 
as  to  think  there^was  any  thing  in  all  this,  his 
wife  must  get  diyorced  mtkmttr;  as  eyidently  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  prudent  or  virtuous 
woman  to  liye  with  so  suspicious  a  husband. 
Considering  the  Proper  Man  as  the  piyot,  and 
^  Half  Ifan  and  Hupul-hupla  as  thedescend- 
ingpart  of  the  series,  the  ascending  would  be 
the  5kMfMrf,  (or  Godly  Man,  who  IooIb  , lip  with 


reyereotid  awe  to bb bettor haH;  wailbmSm^ 
not  Mu'akkad,  or.  as  we  migfat  say,  the  Martyr. 

But  in  the  case  last  extracted,  tnere  seems  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Seyeo  Leaned  Wo- 
men:—Should  the  husband  see  the  street  door 
open,  and  a  young  man,  of  cypress  form^  kc^ 
come  out,  migfat  m,  in  that  ca8e,proiyidedit  was 
not  the  blessed  month  Ramazan,  suspect  that 
there  was  any  thing  suspicious  in  the  case?  We 
confess  we  should  Bke  to  bear  Kulsum  Naneh, 
or  a|^ye  Mdlah  on  that  point  Our  present 
leaning  decidedly  is,  that  he  might  aric  the  youitt 
man,  of  the  cypress  form,  kc^  what  was  h» 
business  in  that  bouse. 

OP  Lirrmo  tbb  yxiL  pqb  stranobbs. 

"1.  The  Seyen  Learned  Women  dedare  fliat, 
among  the  forbidden  things,  is  that  of  aUowing 
their  Teatures  to  be  seen  by  men  not  wearing 
turbans,  unless,  indeed  they  are  handsome,  and 
haye  soft  and  captiyating  manners:  in  that  case 
their  yeik  may  be  drawn  aside.  But  they  must 
scrupulously  and  religiously  abstain  from  aU 
such  liberties  with  mullans  [priests]  and  Jews; 
since,  respecting  them,  the  prohibition  is  impera- 
tiye." 

There  is  as  much  liberality  as  sound  judgment 
in  this  article  of  the  code.  Indeed  tlie  learned 
women  seem  rather  beyond  their  age;  for  Mad- 
den says,  that  none  spit  farther  or  ollener  at  him 
than  women.  Captam  Franklin  says,  that  being 
one  da^  beyond  the  walls  of  Coiostantinople, 
sketehiog  some  8enery,a  Turkish  lady  came  up, 
with,  we  belieye,  a  child;  and,  haying  ascertain- 
ed his  employment^  sat  opposite  to  him,  lifted 
her  yeil  and  made  signs  to  him  to  draw  her  por- 
trait. As  she  was  young  and  yery  handsome, 
the  Captain  began  with  pleasure.  But  after 
some  time,  growini^apprehensiye  that  the  Turks 
about  the  pmce  migfat  notice  this  Me-orUte^  (and 
for  such  things  tMre  are  summary  modes  of 
proceeding  on  the  BosphorosO  he  ceased  skeldi- 
mg,  and  began  to  bkiw  kis6es  firom  the  end  of 
the  pencil  towards  his  fair  sitter.  At  this  she 
coknired  up  to  the  temples,  and  drew  her  hand 
seyeral  times  yiolently  across  her  throat;  a  faint 
which  the  gallant  Captain  thougfatwas  not  tobe 
neglected,  at  least  witfain  the  sound  of  the  Eux- 
ine.  Theoause  of  this  dislike  depends,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  on  national  prejudices;  but  in  a  fiur 
greater  degree  on  the  want  of  a  beard.  The 
angular  European  dress,  to  their  notions,  (but 
sure^  without  any  just  grounds  J  tight  and  in- 
decent, is  another  powerf^  obstacle;  but  the 
shayen  fiftce,  on  which  eyen  a  goat  may  look 
with  contempt,  is  the  greatest.  Mahmood,  for 
a  Turk,  a  great  man,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  blood-stained  knaye  of  Egypt,  has  done 
much  to  remoye  those  prejudices,  and  approx- 
imate Europe  and  Asia.  A  few  years  since,  it 
fFas  death  upon  the  spot  for  any  man,  eyen  b/ 
chance  fx  necessity,  to  haye  seen  one  of  the  sol- 
tan's  harem;  but,  not  long  ago,  an  English  tray- 
eller,  without  the  slightest  danger,  beheld  one  of 
Mahmottd*s  daughters  standing  at  the  window 
of  thepakceatBuyukdere.  No  stronger  proof 
could  be  giyen  of  a  change  in  opinion,  &an  that 
furnished  by  the  Seren  Wise  Women. 
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tad  oteuness,  the  oocasioiif  on  which 
pravert  may  be  ditpensed  with. 

**j.  When  females  are  engaged  with  their 
friends  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  in  the  nra- 
taal  comnmnicatioii  of  secrets. 

**3.  Upon  bearing  the  sound  of  the  dmm  or 
other  musical  instruments. 

"3.  Wbenabusband  does  not  allow  his  wife 
enough  of  money. 

**4.  Upon  the  nuptial  night. 

^5.  lithe marria[ge happen durinfftiie blessed 
month  of  Ramasan,  prayers  and  ntsthig  may 
also  be  omitted  during  the  whole  month. 

^6*  When  a  woman  is  listening  to  her  |iwer. 

*^7.  When  a  husband  goes  oo  a  journey. 

**S.  If  a  woman  enga^  in  prayer,  happen  to 
discorer  her  husband  speakmg  to  a  strange 
damsel,  it  is  wajib  for  her  to  pause  and  listen 
attentively  to  what  passes  between  them;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  their  conyersation. 

Prayer  is  proper. 

^1.  If  a  woman  haye  a  slave  girl  in  the  house; 
for  she  must  on  no  account  leave  her  alone,  and 
go  to  the  bath,  because  tiie  husband  might  come 
lb  the  meantime  and  make  love  to  her. 

*^  Kulsum  Naneh  is  decidedlv  of  opinioa 
^that,  when  resting  firem  apromenaoe  in  the  gar- 
den, or  other  amusements,  pra^rer  may  be  in- 
didged  in  without  anv  evil  ensumg.' " 

This  seems  a  sound  and  well-considered  diC" 
turn* 

TBSATMKNT  OP  A  HUSBAND. 

Of  this  important  subject  a  profound  scientific 
view  i$  taken,  and  masterlyrules  are  laid  down 
for  conducting  the  war.  The  husband  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fortress;  his  wife  the  besieging,  and 
his  mother,  relations,  ftc..  as  the  iBhevmg  army. 
The  latter  must  be  mrst  defeated;  the  most  ap- 
proved mode,  being,  **by,  at  least^  once  a  dav 
using  her  fists,  her  teeth,  and  kickinff  and  put* 
liDff  their  hair,  till  tears  come  into  Sieir  eyes, 
ana  fears  prevent  any  further  interference  with 
her  plans."  From  the  moment  the  sword  is 
drawn,  the  scabbord  is  to  be  thrown  awa^. 
Lake  an  experienced  maneeuverer,  as  she  n, 
Kulsum  Naneh  despises  half  measures,  or  half 
victories.  ^She  says  that  the  wife  must  con- 
tukue  this  indomitable  spirit  of  independence 
until  she  has  tyiv  established  her  power."  The 
relieving  army  being  annihilated,  and  the  be- 
sieger at  liberty  to  open  the  trenches*  without 
BMMstatioD,  against  tbe  husband;  two  modes  of 
proceeding  oror  themselves.  First,  to  consider 
him  as  enchanted;  or,  secondly,  as  a  person  in 
his  senses,  but  cursed  with  an  infernal  dispo- 


In  the  first  and  most  probable  svppeiition, 
^'it  is  waiib  that  cold  water  be  poured  over  his 
h^  on  three  successive  Wedniesdays;"  the  de- 
mon it  seems,  having  "an  oath  m  heaven" 
against  such  a  shower-bath.  In  the  second  case, 

"She  must  redouble  all  the  vexations  which 
she  knows,  from  experience,  irritate  his  mind; 
and  day  and  night,  aidd  to  the  misery  of  his  con- 
dition. She  must  never,  whether  by  night  or 
day,  for  a  moment  relax.  For  instance,  if  be 
condescends  to  hand  her  the  loaf,  she  must 
throw  it  from  her,  or  at  him,  with  indignation 
and  contempt  She  must  make  his  shoe  too  tig^t 
32* 


for  him,  and  his  pillow  a  pillow  of  stone;  so  diat 
at  last  be  becomes  weary  of  life,  and  is  glad  to 
acknowledge  her  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  these  resources  fail,  the  wife  may  private- 
ly convey  from  her  husband's  house  every  thins 
valuable  that  she  can  lay  her  hands  upon;  and 
then  ffo  to  the  Kazi,  and  complain  that  her  hus- 
band nas  beaten  her  with  his  shoe,  and  pretend 
to  show  the  brmses  on  her  skin.  Sne  must  state 
such  facts  in  favour  of  her  case  as  she  knows 
cannot  be  refuted  by  evidence,  and  pursue  ev- 
ery possible  plan  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
she  endures.  For  that  purpose,  every  efibrt,  of 
evei7  description,  is  perfectly  justifiable,  and 
accovding  to  law." 

As  to  me  jnsttoe  of  the  case,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt;  but  upon  the  law  of  some  parts,  this 
country  seems  to  be  behind  the  East  It  strikes 
Us,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  conveying 
away  a  husband's  property,  the  people,  in  whose 
house  it  ^uld  be  founds  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  prosecuted  as  rMiSeivers  of  stolen  goods. 
And  we  have  an  obscune  recollectkiD  that,  some 
short  time  since,  a  young  man,  who  feh  deeply 
indignant  at  the  treatment  of  a  woman  by  her 
husrand,  and  assisted  in  removing  various  ar- 
ticles (iamdinff  the  husband's  domes)  which  he 
believed  to  be  her  property,  was  actusdly  hkiict-^ 
ed  for  something  like  bvrj^ary;  and,  it  might 
even  be.  convicted.  The  tu^r  of  the  Seven 
Learned  Women  would  have  stood  on  end  at 
such  profligacy  in  our  laws.  But  if  the  Fran- 
gees  are  Mhmd  the  Orientals  in  some  points, 
there  are' others  which  may  challenge  compari- 
son. The  instance  of  the  loaf,  projected  at  an 
angle  of  45^  at  a  man's  head,  has  much  spirit; 
but  we  have  heard  of  a  most  amiable  lady,  who, 
one  day.  in  a  fit  of  absence,  struck  her  husband 
across  the  face  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  had 
the  compliment  gallantly  returned  by  a  whole 
tureen  or  soup  in  her  bosom.  It  is  indeed  seve- 
ral years  since  this  occurred;  but  though  sim- 
ilar instances  are  now  qnnie  rare,  perhaps^  upon 
the  whole,  the  sjTstem  of  female  tactics  is  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Persia,  however  diftr-* 
ent  their  external  i^pearances. 
piif  Momer. 

Upon  the  interesting  question  of  pin  monev, 
various  opinions  wtU- oe  formed.  In  our  mode 
of  securing  it,  there  certainly  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly prosaic  It  does  not,  like  the  Persian^ 
admit  Siat  variety  of  adventure»»  and  rapid  suc- 
cession of  hopes  and  fears,  which  form  die  wine 
of  life.  Hear  Kulsum  Naneh's  aooount  of  the 
Eastern  mode:— 

^When  a  woman  has  not  been  to  tiic  ba^  for 
a  considerable  period,  she  ought  to  take  what- 
ever tibere  is  in  the  house  of  her  husband,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  bath.  And  it  is  wajib 
that  she  should  scold  and  fisht  with  her  husband, 
at  least  twice  a-day.  till  she  obtains  from  him 
the  amount  required.  And  since  there  is  no 
constancy  in  the  disposition,  or  certainty  in  the 
life  of  a  husband,  [why  don't  they  insure  his  life 
at  some  office?]  who  may  repudiate  his  wife  from 
caprice,  or  chance  to  die  suddeidy;  it  is  wajib, 
while  she  does  remain  in  his  houiBe.  to  scrape 
together,  by  little  and  little^  aU  in  her  power; 
that,  when  the  horn- rf  ^«^^  .he 
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nnv  be  aUe  to  dren  el^guitly,  and  ei^QSr  ber- 
8df»  until  (if  alive)  he  repentB  and  becomes  obe« 
dient  to  her  wilL" 

or   CMW8IP8. 

"The  Seven  Wise  Women  agree,  that  a  wo- 
man  dyin^  without  ffoesipe  or  friends  has  no 
chance  orgoing  to  Heaven.  On  the  coDtraiy, 
she  who  visits  every  place  calculated  to  expand 
and  exhilarate  the  heart,  will  be  seen,  at  the 
day  of  resurrection,  dancing,  with  her  old  com* 
panions  on  eurth,  in  the  re^ons  of  bliss." 

But  it  is  curious  to  see  now  far^  and  among 
what  diiflferent  people,  the  same  notion  of  similar 
employmeaits  in  the  <mier  world  has  prevailed. 
The  Easterns  and  West^ms  held  it  with  equal 
coodfidenoe.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans^  the 
Celts,  tlie  Teutones,  with  the  great  Oriental 
tribes,  seem  to  have  alike  believed  in  it;  and 
even  to  the  proud  savage  of  the  Pampas,  it  is  an 
article  of  high  creed.  Head  tdls^  that  whoi  the 
Indbms  see  meteors,  and  hear  noises,  in  the  sky. 
tibey  say,  ^that  these  are  their  ancestors,  blind 
drunk,  mounted  on  horses  swifter  than  the  wind, 
and  hunting  ostriches.*'  Now,  all  this  seems 
absuid;  but  we  confess,  this  notion  of  the  In- 
dkud  heaven  please^  us  infinitely  more  than  the 
long  line  of  robber-heroes  whom  Anchises  con- 
templates in  Efysmm. 

Written  for  the  GsAet 

BtAwtf  nacte  param;  tteroai  siklvste,  recepd 
NeqoictiBaai  dnerts,  tnioHBqoe  umbnKiae  paterae. 

MtIMB, 

From  foreifD  olimea,  fVom  distant  Eartera  shotea. 

Where  India's  son  its  buniof  radiance  poora, 

The  tiaveUer  came;  be  aoagbt  bia  native  land, 

And  now  be  anchors  near  the  well  known  atrand; 

He  treada  with  raptnie  now,  that  dear-loved  aoil, 

FonetAiIof  his  grieft,  and  carea,  and  toil; 

On  fbot  hejoumeya  as  he  leavea  the  wave. 

The  pilgrim  comes  to  seek  the  sacred  grave, 

Where  reau  hia  fkther,  in  eternal  sleep. 

And  o*er  the  hallowed  spot  whh  reveren'd  tears  to  weq». 

Hia  native  hiUa  are  riring  on  bia  aigbt— 

How  beets  bia  tbrobbinff  heart  wkb  preud  deli^ 

The  man  of  sonowe  new  forgets  to  aigb, 

And  movea  with  finner  step  and  kindling  e^e! 

Once  mora  he  breatbea  bis  native  moontam  air; 

Ah!  heaven  baa  beard  the  wandering  eiBe^  player! 

He  fidteia,  fbr  his  steps  are  drawing  near 

Ifia  home  of  diildbood,  and  the  starting  tear 

Is  breaking  fbrth.ticarce  can  be  tmat  his  aigbt. 

To  view  Amtliar  scenei,  where  fint  he  saw  tj^  light. 

Viiiona  ofdays  kMig  past,  m  coknns  bright. 
And  eadneas  mingled  with  a  stiange  deliiAit; 
On  jFonder  lonely  hill  s  tombstone  standi, 
An^dat  a  grove;  while  cultivated  lands 
Are  spread  aronnd,  pervading  wfaiob  a  cahn 
And  tranqnil  dignity  the  senses  charm. 
As  if  the  dead,  who  iOeat  rested  tbeie, 
As  eist  in  fbrmer  days,  their  master  were; 
Since  dnhfliood  never  near  the  hallowed  sod 
Where  sleeps  bis  nre,  bad  that  lone  pilgrim  trod. 

*i  bring  dM  news  firom  those  aftr,  mv  sirs, 
I  waiiaetadndleHQf  Ugrlsatdenn; 


To  viiit  tUs  thy  Isnely  flseeorieU; 
Deep  in  my  heart  rsmained  the  sad  beheM; 
Bat  fkie  pursaed  me,  exfled  o*er  the  wave. 
Far  ftom  the  acenet  of  cUldbood,  and  diy  gnve: 
And  strangera  dwdl  wheie  my  yoong  fiM«ateps  trcRJer 
Wbile  yet  neglected  lies  thb  haUowed  sMJb 
Though  Ar  in  odier  clines  thy  kindred  dweB, 
They  dieriih  fiuthfhl  sbn,  thy  desr 


**Long  hast  thou  dumbered  here;  anodier  race. 
Who  knew  thee  not,  sornnmed  thy  resting  place; 
Perchance  the  traveller,  paoring  on  hia  way. 
Whose  once  derit  tocka  aie  aprinUed  o'et  widi  grer, 
Sunsatthename  fkmiliartohisesr  • 

In  former  days,  and  drops  sp—ingtesr; 
And  bomble  poverty  stiD  gnitefbl  weeps. 
And  pohits  her  ebihhen  where  the  good  nftn  sleeps; 
Tet  round  the  sdies  of  the  good  snd  wBe, 
A  roinoas,  wild  seede  too  rade  neglected^** 

**Ab!  many  a  step  my  wandsring  fi^et  base  trodt, 

Snoe  here  we  hid  thee  in  thy  lait  abode. 

And  some  have  been  fitll  weary  steps,  my  aire^ 

Without  the  guidsnoe  youthful  feet  require, 

To  rum  from  folly,  end  from  dangerooa  ways, 

To  honottieble  path  of  viitnoas  praiK; 

Unaided  by  thy  connael,  and  daycare, 

Smee  early  chOdhood,  can  I  hoMly  dare 

To  call  with  cxmfidence  npoa  thy  nanse, 

And  gaaB  npon  diy  lonely  trave,  nor  hlnah  withsbssKT* 

Through  follies,  and  through  errors  too^  of  yovtfa. 
My  steps  may  wander,  but  the  paths  of  troth 
In  which  thy  life  was  led,  sn  honest  fbme. 
And  thy  approfal,  have  been  BtUl  my  aim; 
And  whether  now  my  oouise  to  speedy 
May  tend,  or  future  joya,  or  lengthened 
(And  little  heed  I,  or  if  aooa,or  ktc, 
Hiis  doubtftil  scfne  of  life  may  terminate.) 
Still  is  my  ahn,  lifof^  kbonr  thus  repakl, 
Cabnly  to  meet,  without  s  bhiah,  thine  awfltl 

The  setting  rays  appear  of  parting  dsTf 
The  pilgrim  onward  wends  his  weary  way; 
A  wiUow  bnmch,  the  parting  pilgrim  here. 
That  sacred  garland,  on  a  distant  riiore, 
HaUowed  memorial,  atill  efaall  cheer  his  hsartv 
And  courage,  strength,  and  fbrtitude  Hnpart. 
The  parting  traveller  oAroveM  his  eye. 
Again  returns  sno  lingers  with  a  righ; 
Herigbs,  tbst  Ass  denies  him  longer  stay, 
Bebctsnt  parts  snd  tesrs  hhnself  away. 

■'Farewell,  my  sire!  farewell,  hut  not  fbr  ay« 

I  go  unwilling  on  my  distant  way. 

Soon  to  return;  ere  long  my  wanderinga  olosev 

And  then  the  SBcred  pteoe  of  thy  repose. 

1^  kindred  mournen  shsH  frequented  be. 

Who  ne'er  Asll  lea  ve  it  tiM  disy  sleep  widi  OmS^ 

And  prouder  marble  monuments  shall  raiie 

T^  good  man^  name,  and  speak  to  fUtuie  daya. 

FaveweBJ  with  kindling  courage  I  depart. 

With  <;onfidenoe  renewed,  inspired  iritb  bolder  hesrt^ 


Learning  Is  like  mercniy,  one  of  the  most 
posserful  and  eicellent  things  in  the  world  ' 
skittftil  hands;  in  unskilUiilytiieiiioet]  '    "  ' 
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^ .  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

Thii  emineot  citisen  is  no  more.  The  man 
who  for  thirty  fire  yean  has  maintained  a  pr^ 
eminent  rank  amon^  the  Statesmen  and  Patri- 
ots <^  America— wli^ee  extensive  acquirements, 
deep  research,  mirivalled  eloquence— whose  wit, 
sarscasm  and  pointed  remarks— whose  firm  sup- 
port and  untinng  opposition,  pbced  far  behind 
iiim  contemporaneous  rirals  and  adverse  ooliti- 
cians,  breatned  bis  last  amongst  us  on  die  24th  ult 
Here  on  the  spot  where  he  commenced  his  po- 
litical careei^— where  his  youthful  eilbrts  excited 
so  much  attention— on  the  spot  where  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  adapted,  where 
tbe  Constitution  was  accepted,  and  where  he 
manfblty  defended  the  principle  and  doctrines 
ofttiose  immortal  instruments,  he  yielded  his 
last  breath— at  a  distance  from  that  soil  he  held 
aoaacred  and  dear— at  a  distance  from  those 
faithful  constituents  who  knew  and  cherished 
him— frqm  those  sure  friends  who  were  devoted 
tohim,andfromhisliousdM>ld  servants,  whose 
father]^  kindness  had  always  sustained  6iem— 
&rfrom  the  soil  of  Virginia— the  true,  hu(*- 
minded  and  patriotic  State  in  which  he  pridLi, 
yet  stiflamonff  friends  who  respected  him^  and 
sympathising  freemen  who  admired  his  virtues 
sibd  talents,  and  forgot  his  faults  and  eccentri< 
cities* 

John  Randolph  was  an  uncommon  man— bom 
to  a  princely  fortune,  he  received  the  best  edu* 
eation  that  could  be  ramished  in  his  time,  and 
cultivated  a  mind  naturally  quick  and  strong, 
by  extensive  and  classical  reading,  and  a  dose 
itudy  of  every  eminent  writer,  ancioit  or  mo- 
dem. Hewas  elected  to  Congress  at  a  period 
when  many  supposed  tiiat  he  bad  not  attabied 
the  age  prescnoed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
when  even  such  doubts  were  presented  to  the 
Speaker,  while  tendering  to  him  the  usual  oath 
of  office.  There  are  many  who  remember  him  at 
tbis  day— a.  taU  smooth-faced  bov— his  hair  hang- 
ing loosely,  scarcely  kept  together  by  the  broaid 
Uack  ribbon,  which  flowed  over  his  shoulders-— 
walking  lelsureljf  from  the  State-house,  to  his 
boarding  bouse,  in  Fourth  street  above  Race- 
gazed  at  with  wonder  by  youth  and  age.  The 
•I^aidor  of  his  eloquence  even  at  t&t  eariy 
period,  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
^time. 

We  must  leave  to  better  hands,  and  those 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  public  services  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  task 
of  writing  his  biography.  He  beinn  his  poli- 
tical career  a  republican  of  the  Jefferson  school, 
and  sustained  his  administration  with  creat  zeal, 
until  fome  personal  disappointment  uove  him 
from  the  administratioii.  He  opposed  the  late 
war  vidently,  and  continued  his  opposition  until 
the  election  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate, 
with  whom  however  ne  had  become  somewhat 
discontented,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  with 
the  view,  as  he  declared^  to  sustain  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  original  punty,  and  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  nuSe  some  splendid  efibrts.  Mr. 
Randolph,  if  he  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of 
unable  statesmto,  was  nevertheless  unwilling  to 
flo  through  all  the  labour  which  attend  the  faith- 
mi  discharge  of  public  duty.  He  designed  bet- 
ter than  he  execatedMie  originated  no  great 


measure,  but  was  merely  ^btinguisbed  for  ins 
great  talent  in  <H>posttion— his  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule were  dreadiral —  he  praised  verv  sparingly, 
but  always  with  good  taste.  It  was  however,  m 
tibie  closet  and  drawing-room  that  his  bright  and 
social  virtues  shone  with  greatest  brilliancy— 
where  his  wit  was  sparUmg— his  judgment 
boundless,  and  his  taste  retoed  and  elegant 
He  was  a  perfect  belles  lettres  scholar,  aiM  his 
memory  was  uncommonly  retentive.  John  Ran- 
dolph was  a  reliffious  man— deeply  read  In  sa- 
creid  histcnry,  and  raaintainiiig  in  health  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  wim  learned  divines. 
He  is  gone  from  this  biu^,  troublesome  pilffrim- 
age  to  a  better  world.  Much  will  be  saia  and 
written  of  him,  for  he  was  worthy  of  men's  ad- 
miration. 


Tub  Am  wc  Biixatb&— Nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  general  laws  fay  whioh  God  preserves 
the  Older  of  the  woiUL  If  we  nsd  a  completiB  know* 
ledge  of  all  the  wonderful  oontrtvanoes  that  surround 
us,  we  should  be  filled  with  admiratioD  and  awe :  to 
contemplate  those  widi  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
the  highest  of  intdleotoal  pleasures. 

One  of  these  contrivances  may  be  made  intelligible 
even  to  those  who  haveno  acqimintanoe  with  Natoial 
Philosophy. 

The  air  is  msde  i^of  twodifarfiUga$e$yOT  airs, mix- 
ed together  in  a  parbeular  proportion.  Of  these,  ene  (•». 
ygm!i  which  we  will  caU  Vft^w^  is  neceessiy  for  the 
support  of  men  and  all  other  animals,  whioi  wovAd 
die  without  it;  neither  could  any  thing  hwm  without 
the  help  of  ihts  Wt^mx,  Since,  then,  a  vast  ouantity 
of  it  is  consumed  every  hour,  how  is  the  supply  kept 
up?  How  is  it  the  stock  of  Uft4M  is  still  sufficient 
for  us,  and  our  fires  -and  candles  7 

Now,  besides  these  two  gases,  there  is  also  present 
in  the  atmosphere  another  gas,  called  carbonto  acid, 
which  is  maoe  up  of  csiiim  and  }k^ir*  The  name 
wiD  be  .unknown  to  many,  but  aU  are  well  accjuainted 
with  the  thing:  it  is  what  ^ves  spirit  (o  ale,  wine,  &c. 
and  even  to  water,  which  is  insipid  after  boiling,  firom 
the  loss  of  its  caibonic  acid. 

This  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  tbe  breathing  of 
animals,  and  the  putrefiittion  of  animal  and  vegetaUe 
substances.  Now,  this  constant  supply  muff  oe  fot 
rid  ^,  or  it  would  kill  us:  and  it  hM  gk  rid  fd  thus : 
all  v^tablee— grass,  herbs,  trees,  &c.  suck  in  this  car- 
bon  cuuiiv;  the  day ;  nourish  themsdves  with  the  cor- 
don, and  give  back  the  Z(^-atr  that  was  combined  with 
it  In  the  night  they  do  the  reverse ;  but  still,  taking 
a  ^ole  day,  they  lessen  the  quantit  j^  of  carbonic  acid 
eas,  and  furnish  tbe  atmosphere  with  that  supply  of 
ufe-air,  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  ani- 
mal creation 

IfUUMcious  WATiaiNO«~4^ore  plants  are  ii^used 
in  rooms  by  this  means,  than  many  persons  imogine. 
Too  much  water  is  generally  appliea  to  plants,  parti- 
cularly  in  winter  ana  spring.  If  a  plant  looks  sickly, 
water  is  sppliedj  the  consequence,  certain  death.  Tins 
is  like  an  unskiUbl  physician  who  gluts  the  weakly 
stomach  of  his  patient  by  ingredients  which  onlv  has- 
ten  that  result  which  it  is  his  desire  to  prevent.  A  safe 
criterion  for  watering  a  plant  in  a  pot,  will  be,  always 
to  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have  the  appearance 
of  dryness :  but,  guard  against  its  becominff  so  diy  as 
to  cause  the  phint  to  fia^  or  become  wilted.  In  sum- 
mer  this  course  is  of  less  unportance :  it  is  for  the  win- 
ter  and  spring  for  which  the  above  remarks  are  more 
narticiilaiiv  intended. 
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WIT  AND  SEnrTEHENT. 


WsLL  18*8  TiMB  Tou  HAD.— MisB  SaTsh  Aim  Web- 
ster, of  Philadelphia,  lately  communicated  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Philadebbia  Gaaette,  the  fiict  ofhermaixiage 
with  Mr.  Jonathan  S.  P&ol,  a  gentleman  of  that  city. 
On  the  publication  of  the  notice,  Mr.  Paul  immediate^ 
made  a  public  statement  that  no  such  manriage  had, 
or  was  ukely  to  take  place.  We  suppose  Miss  Web. 
ster  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  as  Miss  Urwda 
Wolcott,  but  her  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  the 
same  success.  Between  the  Wolcott  and  Gfiswold 
frmilies,  two  of  the  most  -ancient  and  i«|ieetahle  in 
Connecticut,  there  existed  a  remote  rriatkwMhia— 
Unda  Wolooct,afieiwardBtfaewileofthefintGo¥. 
Griswold,  was  a  lady  of  superior  intellect  and  accom- 
plishments, and  pemaps  unequalled  in  the  state  for 
sagacity  and  shrewdness.  Notwithstanding  the8iq)e- 
riority  of  her  endowments  and  the  shminff  excellence 
of  her  character^  she  remained  unmarried  until  about 
the  age  of  thirty.— Fmding  it  at  length  indispensably 
necessaiy  to  turn  her  attention  to  matrimony,  or 
become  m  fact,  what  she  already  was  in  name,  an  old 
maid;  she  remarked  to  her  friendai  that  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  of  spending  a  iew  weeks  at  Lyme, 
for  the  puipose  of  courtmg  her  cousin  Mathew. 

On  her  arrival  at  Lyme,  she  found  her  cousin  Mat. 
thew,  who  was  also  considered  an  old  bachelor,  more 
disposed  to  devote  his  attentioDto  hisCoke  and  Little- 
ton,  than  to  his  cousin  Ursula ;  but  she  was  deter- 
mined  at  all  events  to  biiag  him  to  the  point  6^oc- 
casionally  would  meet  lum  in  the  hall  or  on  ihe  stahs, 
and  after  carelessly  passing  him  turn  round  and  eager- 
\y  inauired,  *HohaV8  that  you  saidV*  to  which  he 
would  reply,  that  he  hadnH  said  anv  things  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  nim  t^eretand, 
she  met  him  one  day  on  me  stairs,  and  Sfier  making 
the  usual  inquiiy  and  receiving  the  usual  answer,  she 
hasaiy,  repUed,  ""WeU,  ItJUfS  Wt  time  you  hadr 
Mathew  could  not  avoid  taking  the  hint,  and  a  short 
time  afler,  they  became  one  of  the  most  luippy  and 
respectable  couples  in  Connecticut. 

Safb  GunsiNQ.— a  real  Yanke^ho  never  intend- 
ed  to  err  in  gueoHn^^  being  mquirsd  of  by  his  neigh- 
bor, as  he  was  passme  his  tonn  yaid,  how  much  a  cer- 
tain ox  would  weigh  that  stood  near,  answered,  '^Well, 
I  don*t  know  entirely,  I  guess  he*ll  weigh  13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18  hundred,  somewhere  along  there,  no  great 
dinerence  from  that  any  viray.** 

^  Patrick,**  said  an  employer  the  other  morning;  to 
one  of  his  workmen,  **  you  come  late  this  moraiiuL  the 
other  men  were  at  woik  an  hour  before  you.**  ''Sure, 
and  I'll  be  even  with  *em  to  nig^t,  then.**  ''How, 
Patrick  ?•*  "  Why,  ituth,  PU  quit  an  hour  before  *em 
all,  sure.** 

Drum  ■ocumAsrio.— "  Ah,  sir,**  exclaimed  an  eK 
der,  in  a  tone  of  pathetic  reoollection,  "our  late  mhiis- 
^ter  was  the  n^an !  He  was  a  jwioeiyii'  preacher,  for  i* 
the  short  time  he  delivered  the  word  amang  us,  he 
knocked  three  pulpits  to  pieces,  and  dang  the  insides 
out o* five  bibles!'* 

loNoaAMSE  OF  Fkaiu— A  child  of  one  of  the  crew  of 
his  Mi4e8ty*s  ship  Peacock,  during  the  action  with  the 
United  States  vessel  Hornet,  amused  himself  with 
chasinff  a  goat  between  decks.  Not  hi  the  least 
terrified  by  the  destruction  and  death  around  him,  he 
persisted,  tOl  a  cannon  ball  came  and  took  off  both 
the  hind  uos  of  die  goat;  when  seeing  her  disabled, 
he  jompea  astride  br,  ciying,  "Now  I*vi  caught 
you.** 


YANKEE  M.  YANKEE. 
In  the  good  okl  times  when  "the  FtyaiouthColoiiy^ 
was  truly  the  "land  ofsteady  habita,'*  thers  < 


ally  sprung  a  volatile,  fun  loving  ohaiaotsr,  whose 
habits  anddisposition  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  upriflht  and  conscientious  bearing  of  the  cold  and 
formal  Puritans.— An  anecdote  of  two  fiurmeni  of  thi* 
class,  living  near  each  other,  will  afford  an  apt  illus- 
tretion  of  the  text:— One  was  possessed  of  some  doxea 
fine  sheep^  who  havmg  a  decided  antipathy  to  oon. 
finemant,  woukl  sometimes  trespass  on  the  endosoree 
of  their  neighbour.  He  having  eaught  them  in  one  of 
these  over-acts  determined  to  inmct  summary  ven- 
geance on  them  and  thev  owner.  With  this  intention 
Ee  proceeded  to  catch  them,  and  running  his  knifo 
through  one  of  their  hind  legs,  between  the  tendon 
and  the  bone  immediately  above  the  knee  iomt,  pot 
the  other  leg  thrQi|ffh  the  hole.  In  this  condition  the 
woolly  flock  deSmped,  leaving  one  quarter  less 
tracks  than  when  they  came. 

Til  Hederof  the  sheep  kept  their  own  counsel; 
arJ  >'< » ill  after  his  neighbour's  hogs  having  broke  or 
dt^  ii3ti<  the  enclosure,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
o[h^H:»rieijiity  for  retaliadon,  by  cutting  their  mouths 
fn^ni  enr  to  ear.  In  this  way  the  four  foot  grunters, 
n'^  -  r4op.&llen  as  minr  be  supposed, made meir  way 

to  u. jwn  quartere.    The  owner  otthe  swine  made 

his  app^rance  in  a  great  rage,  declaring  that  his  hooB 
were  ruined,  and  tint  he  would  have  redress.  Vas 
neighbour  made  answer,  that  he  was  not  the  cause — 
"for,**  said  he,  "the  foct  is,  my  friend,  I  did*nt  cut 
open  them  are  hog*s  mouths,  but  seein'  my  Hheep  run- 
nmg  on  three  legs,  they  split  their  mouths  a  laughen!*' 
m 

Wax^— What  are  you  thiokuig,  my  man  7  said  Lord 
HiD,  as  he  approached  a  soldier  who  was  leaning  in  a 
gloomy  mood  upon  his  firelock,  while  around  him  lay 
manffled  thousands  of  French  and  English;  it  was  a 
few  houra  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  woa 
fay  the  British.  Hie  soldier  started,  sod  after  saluting 
his  General,  answered :— "  I  was  thinking,  my  lordt 
how  many  widows  and  orphans  I  have  this  day  made 
for  one  shilling.**  He  had  fired  600  rounds  of  ball 
that  day. 

REPARTEE. 

One  day  a  Justice  much  enlarg'd 
On  Industiy,  while  he  discharg'd 
A  thief  from  iail-:."6o  work,*'^he  said, 
"Go,  pridiee  team  some  hdter  trade; 

"Or,  mark  my  words,  you*U  roe  it!** 
"My  trade's  as  good,"  replied  the  knave, 
"As  any  man  need  wiih  to  have; 
"And  if  it  don't  succeed,d*ye  see, 
"The  fiudt,  sir.  lies  with  yon,  not  i 

"You  toont  let  me  purme  UT* 


BPIGRAM. 

"  She  loves  me  stiD^*'  cried  Ned, "  for  on  my  knee 
ajie  said  last  night,  "niou*rt  the  world  to  me  .**** 
"That  nothing  proves,"  said  Fred,  (with  lip  upcuiTdJ 
"  She  often  says '  She's  tired  of  the  worid."^ 
m 

A  real  genmne  Kentuck  thus  describes  his  sweet- 
heart :  "She  IB  a  feeler!  she  killed  a  bear  when  she 
was  thirteen,  and  now  she'll  whip  hsr  weight  in  wild 
cats;  whoop!" 

m 

Di8C»N80LiTB  Parbrts.— An  advertisement  appear- 
ed  in  a  morning  paper  a  few  days  ago,  respecbng  a 
Toung  Isdy  who  had  eloped,  which  cunchided  as  mi- 
lows:  "Sne  is  most  earnesdy  requested  to  return  to 
her  dtseoRSobte  otfrsntt;  but  if  she  does  not  dioose 
to  come  home  after  this  explanation,  she  is  eametti^ 
danred  to  send  the  key  of  thetea-cAesC/"  t^ 


WIT  Aim  f  IHTIMUIT. 


THE  BiAID*S  80UL0QUY. 
A  maiden  tlone^MUUn  in  her  kami.   She  wm» 
t9tktjMmag9*'HBtU  wedded  lopeiwtytUrwMlaih^ 

It  must  be  ao!  Afilton,  thoa  reaaonestweD; 

Elae  whence  this  pleesiiig  hope,  this  fond  desne, 

This  longing  after  matrimony? 

Or  whenee  this  secret  dread,  this  inward  horror 

Of  dying  onespousM?  Why  shrinks  the  heart 

Back  on  itself  and  stardes  at  celibacj^? 

*Tis(  reasom  iaithhd  reason  stirs  witmn  us; 

*Tis  nature's  self  points  out  an  alliance, 

And  intimates  a  husband  to  the  sez. 

Marriage!  thou  pleasing  and  yet  anxious  thought! 

Thro*  what  new  and  Tarious  changes  must  we  pass? 

The  marriage  state  in  proepect  lies  before  me^ 

But  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  lU 

Here  I  will  hokl— If  nature  prompts  the  wish, 

And  that  she  does  is  plain  from  aU  her  works. 

Our  duty,  intereer,  pleasure,  oid  indulge  it, 

For  the  great  end  of  nature's  law  is  bliss. 

But  yet— in  wedlock— the  woman  must  obey; 

Vm  weanr  of  these  doubts— the  priest  shall  end  *em. 

Nor  rashly  do  I  vemure  bss  ana  gain: 

Pleasure  and  bondage  meet  my  thoughts  at  once. 

I  wed— my  Hberty  is  gone  forever, 

But  happiness  itself  from  this  secured! 

Love  mat  shall  recompense  my  loss, 

And  when  my  charms  shall  have  faded. 

Mine  eyes  grown  dim,  and  stature  bent  with  yeats, 

Then  vutuons  friendship  shall  succeed  to  love. 

SroOTiNQ  Ieish.— The  father  of  the  late  Vice  Presi. 
dent  of  the  United  States,  oM  Mr.  Galhoan|  was  a  na* 
tive  of  Ireland— none  of  your  hair-brained,  hot-headed 
nallifierB,batacool«  steady,  plain-spoken,  matter  of 
hct  man,  who  wished  business  done  in  a  straight- 
forward,  intelligible  manner.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Leeislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  much  an. 
noyed  hy  the  classical  quotations  with  which  Ae 
young  broadcloth  collegians  afiected  to  ilhistrate  their 
fancy  speechea.  He  determined  to  put  an  end  to  such 
interooaitions,  and  in  rsplying  one  day,  **Mr.  Speaker 
(said  he)  the  gendeman  is  very  fond  of  interlarding 
his  speeches  with  the  LetUn  tongue,  which,  I  suppose 
few  of  the  members  of  thisaarambly  und«rstana  any 
more  than  myself.  I  give  iU»  warning,  therefor^  if 
he  don't  quit  spouting  Ei»  J^nin  I'll  spout  my  htsh^ 
and  then  let  me  see  whether  ha'M  be  able  to  under- 
stand  that  or  not."  This  i  b  rent  hod  the  desired  effect, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Jit[te  a ii noyed  with  leamea 
qnotadona  during  the  reniaiiKl^r  o  f  the  seasioo,  which 
was  shortened  fagr  the  retomution. 

Cuaious  Rivnu— In  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in 
Spain,  there  is  a  river  caued  the  Tinto,  from  the 
tmge  of  ita  watei^s,  which  are  as  yellow  as  topaz.  It 
possesses  the  most  extraordinary  and  singular  quali- 
ties.  If  a  stone  hapeeneno  fall  in  and  rest  upon 
another,  they  both  become,  in  one  year,  perfect^ 
united  and  conghidnated.  All  the  phmta  on  its  banks 
are  withered  by  its  waters  whenever  thqr  overflow. 
No  kind  of  verdure  will  come  up  where  its  water 
reaches,  nor  can  any  fish  live  in  its  stream.  This  ri- 
ver  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morena  moontams,  and  its  sin- 
gular  pro^rticB  continue  untfl  otiier  rivers  run  into  it 
and  alter  its  nature. 

The  Mavor  of  a  diminutive  city  called  to  consult  a 
legal  friend  with  renud  to  diemeOiod  of  quelling  riot* 
^'     1,  which  were  growing  ungovernable. 


y,"  said  the  lawyer:  **do  vou  not  a^eal  to  tha 
fOuecamitaluMr^  **  Well,  that^s what  Fve  thoujditOL 
iKUbiaettkeJdlato^Ineiierknewwkm  AeJieeSr— 
MhuutaUe  fUegr^ 


SiLLiifo  A  Voo^lhtk  Laaybones  was  the  owner 
of  a  large  dog,  which  it  coat  aa  much  to  keep  aa  it 
woukl  two  pigs ;  and  the  dog  besides  was  utterhr  use- 
less. Nay,  he  was  woree  than  useless,  for  in  addition 
to  the  expense  of  keeping  he  took  up  house-room,  and 
greatly  annoyed  Diek's  wife. 

** Plague  take  the  dog!"  said  she.** Mr.  Lazybones, 
Ido  wnhyouwouklseUhin       ' 


you  woukl  seU  him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  s 

thing  or  other  with  him.  He's  more  plague  than  his 
rotten  neck  is  worth— alwa^  lying  m  Uie  chimney 
comer,  and  eating  more  than  it  would  take  to  main- 
tain  three  children*    I  wonder  you  wiU  keep  such  a 


''Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Dick, ''say  no  more 
about  it.    Ill  get  rid  of  hmi  one  of  these  daya." 

Hiis  vraa  mtended  as  a  mere  get-off  on  the  part  of 
Dick;  but  as  his  wife  kept  dai^^  dinning  in  his  ean 
about  the  dog,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  take 
aome  order  on  the  sulgect 

"  Well  wife,"  said  he  one  day,  as  he  came  in, "  Pve 
aoM  Jowler." 

"  Have  yon.  indeed?"  says  she,  brightening  up  at  the 
good  news— ''I'm  dreadful  glad  of  it.  Hownnichdkl 
you  seU  him  for,  my  dear  7'^ 

"FdtydoUan." 

"  Fifty  doUaia!  What--fifty  doUan  for  one  dog  7— 
How  glad  I  am !  That'll  almoet  buy  us  a  good  horses 
But  Where's  the  money,  mv  love  7" 

"  Money  !**  aakl  Dick,  anifting  a  long  nine  lazily  to 
the  other  comer  of  his  mouth,  ^  I  didn't  get  any  mo. 
ney— I  took  two  pappiee^  at  25  doUan  a  piece." 

A  country  pedagogue  once  having  the  mislbrtuneto 
have  his  school-house  burnt  down,  was  obliged  to  re* 
move  to  a  new  one,  where  ha  repnmanded  one  of  hii 
boys,  who  misspelt  a  number  of  words,  by  telling  him 
he  did  not  speU  as  well  aa  when  he  waa  intheokl 
schoolhouse."  "Well,  thomehow  or  nother,"8Bid 
the  urchin  vrith  a  scowl,  "  I  can't  ethackly  git  the 
hang  of  thia  ere  new  schoolhouse." 
m 

"PDimia  uf  Mma"— This  common  phrase  waa 
used  by  a  Hiberman,  a  day  or  two  since,  in  rathe^  a 
ludicrouB  connexion.  Pkt  was  driving  pigs  in  Lowell 
street,  when  Bam^  met  him,  and  after  Oie  usual  in- 
terehuBngB  of  "How  d'ye  do,*^  and  "Sure  it's  myself 
that  is^adto  see  you;*^  Barney  pointed  to  one  of  the 
quadrupeds,  with,  "it's  a  fine  jng  that  eow,  Patrick." 
"It  is  diat  same,  Barney,  which  fuU  me  tn  mind  of 
asking  for  your  wife,  the  crathur,  is  she  well  7"— Loip* 
elljour. 

m 

A  HandsqmbBar  Madx^A  gentleman  about  open- 
ins  a  hotel,  addressed  aif  innkeeper  one  morauig, 
"Good  morning,  sir ;  I  want  a  handeeme  bar  maid— 
can't  you  recommend  some  person  7"  "  WeD,  I  dion't 
knowdiatlcan."  "Why,  who  made  yours  ?^' "Who 
maid  my  bar  mout  7"  echoed  the  astonuhed  publican. 
"  No,  no,  who  made  jrour  bar?"  "  Oh,  I  undentand  you 
now."— [£Mec  Register. 

A  Latin  Stkbob.— On  the  occasion  of  an  actor'a 
benefit,  at  a  provincial  theatre  in  England,  the  night 
was  ezceedinflly  tempestuous,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
so  that  he  had  a  verv  thin  house.  Havins  in  hia  part 
to  recite  a  few  wonu  in  Latin,  he  spoke  tne  ft)l]owiiig 
in  the  most  dolefiil  accents  instead: 
"0!raino,nighto! 
Spoib,  benefito  qviieo !" 

ALvreHsWIsb 

Wh?  dost  thou  gaae  upon  the  Ay  1 
Oh  that  I  were  yon  Mngled  sphere! 

TbenevenrstarahouklDeaneve,         , 
To  waaaer  o'e|)^,||^yiriig9^^^  le 
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ROMOUBOUS  FOBmy—PUmaf     FOBCB  OV  UABVf. 


VHB  JiBWaPAPBOl  HDIVOlls 

J^Vom  A^efMOtt,  (fZ^AdyaberecL) 

An  insect  lives  among  mankind, 
For  what  wise  ends  fey  &te  deaign'd, 
I  never  yet  could  clearly,  find. 

In  pain  for  ^  and  thank'd  by  none, 
And  most  peiplex'd  when  moat  alone, 
No  state  regards  him,  not  his  own. 

Beneath  a  dusty  roof  resorain'd. 
To  one  dark  sdot  forever  chain*d, 
His  link  is  to  the  bottom  drain*d. 

His  days  are  one  continual  whim: 
The  seasons  chanffs,  bat  not  for  him; 
On  foreign  prints  his  c^yes  grow  dim. 

He  life  supports  on  selfesteem, 

He  plans,  contrives,  and  lives  by  scheme, 

And  apom  good  paper— many  a  ream. 

Now  Europe*lB  feuds  employ  his  brains, 
Now  Asia's  news  his  head  contains^ 
He  has  his  labor  for  his  painst 

He  grumbles  at  the  price  of  flour, 

Hien  mourns  and  nmtters  many  an  hour, 

Tliat  Congress  have  so  little  power. 

He  swears  the  Bank  will  hurt  oar  trade. 
And  fell  it  must  Without  his  aki{ 
Meanwhile  his  tailor  goes  unpaid. 

Aldioagh  he  little  have  to  lose, 
He  stOP^  Hero"  may  abuse. 
And  wirii  some  other  ni  his  shoes. 

The  balance  of  our  foreign  trade, 

liakes  him  uneaqr  and  afiaki, 

Thov^  thank  the  godsl  his  board  is  paid. 

Hs  iB  a  weary,  thoughtfol.man. 
Writing,  if  ill,  the  best  he  can. 
And  much  deqpisiQg  little  Fan, 

*Till  doomM  to  think  of  new  aflUrs, 
The  Cholera  sends  him  cleen  down  stain, 
Leaving— the  vfide  wmid  to  his  hetrs. 

THB  OLD  BACHELOR. 

Not  a  laugh  was  there,  nor  (he  sign  of  a  smOe, 
As  our  friend  to  the  bridal  wasnurried : 

We  thonriit  of  the  pain  he  would  suflfer  the  while. 
For  he  looked  so  confoundedly  flurried. 

We  saw  him  stand  ua  and  we  pitied  him  too, 
As  the  parson  the  mead  knot  was  tying; 

He  trembled  so  much,  and  his  phiz  was  so  bine, 
That  we  feared  the  poor  fellow  was  dyings 

We  escorted  him  home  that  brig^tsummer's  eve. 
When  pale  from  his  bridal  returning—  >' 

We  spoke  but  few  words,  and  most  sorely  did  grieve, 
A  bachelor  had  no  more  disOeming. 

The  Mow*s  mad  as  the  devil,  we  said, 

He  knew  that  we  said  it  in  sorrow — 
We  cheered  him,  but  sighed  to  think  that  his  heatf 

WouU  wofiilly  ache  on  the  morrow. 

And  who  woaU  have  thought  that  one  like  him^ 

80  shy  of  die  girls  had  we  found  hhn| 
Would  ever  have  had  his  eyesigbt  so  dim 

As  to  feu  in  the  noose  that  bound  him  1 


nVas  sad  to  UB  an  as  sadness  oould  be. 
That  advkse  in  vain  weM  been  giving, 

That  instead  of  confined  he  might  have  been  firea 
At  thii  moment  in  aioi^teiiesB  living. 


We  cheered  the  poor  iUkyw  as  weD  as  w«  ooaUk* 
And  though  he  was  surely  repenting; 

But  now  'twas  too  late— he  could  not^  if  he  woaH^ 
80  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  relentmg. 

We  carried  hkn  home,  and  put  him  to  rest, 
And  the  tears  fell  hat  ss  we  dui  it ; 


A  tear  fell  from  him.  we  know  'twas  no  > 
Though  he  thouj^t  that  his  sad  smile 


And  sadly  he  talked  of  blessedness  gone- 
How  each  bachelor  would  now  upbrakl  him; 

He  said  he  cared  not,  so  they'd  let  him  doep  on, 
'Neath  the  counterpane  just  as  we  laid  him. 

Sfowly  and  sacDy  we  all  walked  down 

FVom  his  room  in  the  appermost  story; 
We  vowed  that  his  case  shouM  ne'er  be  our  own. 


Whom  we  left,no(  ofene,  in  his  ^oiT* 


nwMUtr, 


A  HBART  TO  BVOLLl  WHOnjL  mm 

A  new  song,  written  ezprasaly  for  Miss  Clara  Fisk- 
er,  and  sung  by  her  widi  enthuKastic  applause.  Th* 
music  composed  fay  C  E.  Horn. 

Ohyes!  Oh  yes!  Pve  a  heart  to  aell ! 

Who'Ubuy?  who'll  boy?  who'Ubor? 
'Tie  new— 'tis  finsh,  and  tumiihed  wellf 
Wholl  bov?  whom  buy  7  who'll  buy  r 
Tie  bosomed  where  'tis  never  coU, 

No  prying  eves  have  seen  it ; 
1\s  worth  at  least  its  weight  in  gold. 

For  love  ne'er  dwelt  wimin  it. 
Wholl  buy  7  wholl  buy  7  wfao«U  faqyT 
Does  any  one  bid  more  7 

If  0OM,  the  bidder  must  be  free, 

Wholl  buy7  who'll  buy  7  whoU bqy 7 
If  letfthe  lease  for  life  most  be ! 

Who'Ubuy7  who'nbuy7  who'Uboy7 
Or  if  there's  one  ¥rith  whom  resides 

A  heart  not  prone  to  range; 
That^B  kind,  and  fiee,  and  young  beocbs, 

111  take  it  in  exchange: 
Who'U  buy7  who'll  buy  7  who'U  buy 7 

Tis  going !— going !— gone ! ! 

A  worse  hAlftate^  adveitised  bis  better  half;  who  hi 
retimi,  pot  the  worse  half  before  the  pufiGc,  in  the  fol* 


To  all  good  people  who  want  him  depicted, 
To  running  away  he  has  long  been  addicted: 
He  deserted  this  couiitiy,  being  scared  ata  baO, 
And  run  awajr  home. the  greatest  hero  of  alL 
For  such  service  as  this  he  obtained  a  pension. 
How  weU  he  deserved  K I  need  not  now  mention. 
But  one  thing  for  all  I  needs  most  acknowledge, 
He's  the  worst  husband  God  ever  made  to  my  kaow^r 
ledge.  _ 

DIALOGUE. 
JSsm6o.  All,  Gar  hrem  a  yoKh  CiiC-   Wha  for  you 
weitr  dat  w^cds  on  you  hai7 

CM  Why^  what  que«9ion  de  lugger  vxm.'JCon- 

found  you  hmck  I'ace,  dbnt  you  know  my  &dbrdsad7 

fimha.  'Dtidt  O  crickty,  is  dfit  good  M  nigger 

depart  dts  Ufe?  Hope  he  leave  you  some  propei^r 

Cufi. 

No,  Sambo;  he  is  repreacntad 


LmSi 


fViBCB  or  HABrr.-^A  decayed  gentlewoman  being 
obfirndforherlivelihood  to  go  about  virtth  maffiu,  usel 
in  a  feint  voice  to  i^culate,  '^uffigis  and  crumpets;? 
addau[,in  a  still  more  under.tone,  **I  hops  logoodbesf 
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,  .v^  VI  <ui  auuiOT;  but  Ills  Rema^rks  on  the  Fc- 
Yer  of  1193,  hu  Alemojirb  liu  tiits  liUifuoid  Bone, 
iod  OQ  the  Remains  of  an  Ammal  of  the  Bos 
,  were  wdl  calculated  to  CDhance  his 
93 


— - _^.._.,^;-  -, \  of  a 

^^weethcart.  No  painter's  shop,  Do  flotver  mea^ 
dow,  DO  graceful  aspect  ia  the  storehouse  of  na- 
tore,  is  oomparable  to  a  noMseto,  or  VenetiaB 
▼irgiQ,  who  IS  dressing  for  a  hushaiML— Bitf'foii. 
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liWirnmg  is  an  addition  beyond 
Mobility  or  birth:  honour  of  blood. 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
A  glorious  ignorance. 
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CASPAR  mriSTAR. 

This  distiDguiahed  gentleman,  of  whom  a 
finished  and  accurate  iDceness  accompanies  the 
present  nnmber,  was  bom  in  the  year  1760.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  German,  a  restiectable  glass 
maimfactiirer,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  educated  at  a 
grammar  school,  established  in  this  ci^,  by 
William  Penn;  attended  the  lectures  in  the 
Phibdelphia  Medical  School,  and  in  1782,  re- 
ceired  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  In 
the  next  year  he  left  America  for  Europe,  and 
in  1786,  he  graduated  at  Edinburcgi,  with  high 
reputation.  He  travelled  over  En^^and  and 
Scotland,  on  foot,  observing  closely  every  thing 
deserving  of  attention,  that  fell  in  his  way.  In 
this  tour  lie  formed  many  friendships,  and  estab- 
lished a  name  honourable  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburffh,  and  after  an  absence  of 
between  three  and  four  years,  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  in  the 
Philadelphia  College,  and  also  consultmg  physi- 
cian to  the  Dispensary.  He  was  further  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  hospital,  and  afterwards 
became  aqjunct  professor  to  Dr.  William  Ship- 


pen,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
As  assistant  to  Dr.  Shippen,  he  acquired  the 
.practical  skill,  as  a  dissector  and  demonstrator, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequoit  re- 
putatioQ.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen.  Dr. 
Wbtar  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chaiyQJf  his  de- 
parted friend:  he  had, in  fact, long  performed 


the  duties  of  this  department  Inl8i5,  he  was 
elected  honoranr  member  of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  New  York.  In  1816,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can philosophical  society.  Doctw  Wistar  was 
too  actively  engaged  to  appear  often  in  the  cha- 
racter ef  an  author;  but  his  Reroarkson  the  Fe- 
ver of  1793,  his  Memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone, 
end  OB  the  Remains  of  an  Animal  of  the  Bos 
i,  were  wdl  cateuhted  to  enhance  his 
93 


reptltation.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was 
fast  rising  into  reputation  as  a  comparative  ana- 
tomist, a»i  had  instituted  a  correspondence  witb 
Cuvier,  Sommering,  and  other  emment  natural- 
ists in  Europe.  His  System  of  Anatomy.  (2  vols.- 
Philadelphia,  1812),  comprising  the  heads  of  his 
course,  is  a  roost  useful  compend,  embracing  jiot 
merely  the  anatomy,  but  the  anatomical  physi- 
ology, of  the  parts  noticed,  according  to  the  best 
views  at  present  known  of  that  bruooh  of  fine 
subject  Doctor  Wistar  was  a  most  active  con- 
tributor  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  by  his  scien- 
tific meetings  at  hS  own  house,  which  was  the 
l>lace  of  resort  of  all  strangers  who  had  informa- 
tion to  communicate,  as  well  as  of  his  friends 
who  were  engaged  in  any  scientific  pursuit.  A» 
a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  was  very  eminent — 
Perfect  master,  not  only  of  the  mmutise  of  his 
profession,  but  of  the  most  efiEectual  modes  of 
teaching  it,  his  lectures  were  ahvays  crowded. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  his  subjects  were  prepared  and  brought 
forward;  the  sinwie.  neat.mtelligible  style  of 
his  lectures  ;  the  kind  and  friendly  character  of 
his  voice  and  manner ;  and  his  anxiety  to  make 
his  students  fully  comprehend  what  they  had  to 
learn.  He  died  on  January  32,  1818,  of  a  slow 
fever,  caught  by  attending  a  i>oor  family  in  a 
confined  apartment  Doctor  Wistar  was  twice 
married,  and,  by  his  second  wife,  left  two  chil- 
dren. 

m 
AH  politeness  is  oiring  to  Liberty.  We  polisb 
one  another,  and  rub  off  our  corners  and  rough 
sides  by  a  sort  of  amicable  collision.  To  re- 
strain thiS|^  is  inevitably  to  bring  a  rust  upon 
men's  understandings^^Sfta^ti&ury. 

A  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  young  giri 
is  in  trimming  berseir  against  the  arrival  of  a 
"sweetheart  rio  painter's  shop,  no  flower  mea^ 
dow,  no  graceful  aspect  in  the  storehouse  of  na- 
ture,  is  comparable  to  a  noviBda^  or  VenetiaB 
virgin,  who  is  dressing  for  a  husbaDd^— Biirfoii. 
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Written  for  tbeCaiket 

The  Hangiug  of  the  Spf  • 

A  REVOT.UTIONART  15CIDKHT. 
"  ni  take  thee  in  th«  good  f  roen  wood. 
And  make  tliine  own  hand  choose  the  tree.** 

The  fommer  of  1800  I  spent  at  tko«e  mineral 
springs  of  Western  Virginia,  so  abundantly  scat* 
tered  over  the  face  of  a  country  unsurpassed  in 
the  ffrandner  and  beauty  of  its  serial  prospects, 
and  in  spontaneous  fertility  of  soil.    Bot  attrac- 
tiTe  at  are  the  views  and  natural  curiosities  of 
this  fine  reinon,  to  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the 
tpecuiative  tourist  will  meet  with  a  study  still 
more  interesting,  in  the  noble  mountaineers  who 
people  it.    A  bold,  primitiTe  race,  much  assimi- 
bted  in  character  and  habiU  to  tl^  Scottish 
Highlanders— for  like  them,  tbey  are  mostly 
warriors  and  breeders  of  cattle— our  trans-mon- 
tane brethren  mav  be  well  described  by  garbling 
the  strong  lines  of  the  poet-traveller,  as 
**Rouf  h,  poor,  content,  uneovcmahly  bold.— 
Pride  in  each  iront,  and  freedom  on  each  brow^— 
True  to  imagined  rigfit^above  control. 
And  fierce  in  native  hardihood  of  ■oul.*' 
My  longest  stay,  while  amonff  them,  was 
-  made  at  tne  Sweet  Springs,  in  Monroe,  on  the 
borders  of  Allegheny  county.    Here,  shunning 
the  thronff  of  health-hunters,  and  pleasure-htm- 
ters,aDd  tortime-huDters,  congre^ted  from  eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  continent,  my  chief  delight  con- 
suted  in  exploring  along  the  romantic  environs 
of  this  celebrated  waterinff-place,  and  in  inakinff 
what  acquaintaooes  1  couU  unoog  the  plain  hw. 
•aperior  aattvea.    A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival, 
having  gone  forth  without  guide  or 

**  More  sweet  companion t 
Than  iheohl  inmates  lo  my  lore,  my  rhi'Ufhta,**— 
I  wandered  within  si^t  of  the  Rattle-snake 
Mountain,  long  pre-eminent  amon^  the  lions  (^ 
the  neighborhood.  A  huge  heap  ofrocks  reared 
itself  before  me.  barren  of  tree  or  shrub,  or 
giwth  of  vegetable  life,  every  crevice  swarming 
with  hundnras  of  the  genus  crotalus  horridus, 
since  aptly  sugsested  as  the  appropriate  emblem 
of  our  u  nited  %ates.  1  had  stood  for  some  time, 
surveying  a  scene,  wild,  desolate,  and  solitary  aa 
tl^  savage  deserts  of  the  Andes ;  nought  moving 
or  living  was  visible  save  the  creeping  and  oor- 
geously  variegated  denizens  of  the  rocks^  that, 
as  they  crawled  among  the  cleils  or  baskmc  in 
the  sunshine,  wreathed  themselves  about  thefon- 
tastic  points,  recalled  and  almoat  realized  the 
fine  passage  in  Paradise  Lost,  which  narrates 
the  serpentine  metamorphoses  of  satan  and  his 
infernal  legions.  Suddenly  a  sharp,  quick  sound 
behind  me  startled  away  my  poetie  reminiscen- 
ces—'twaa  the  report  of  a  rine ;  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  beatiteous 
reptiles,  that  lay  coiled  on  a  stone  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, testified  by  the  writhings  and  contortions 
of  its  dying  agonies,  to  the  fatal  precision  of  the 
aim.  At  once  the  myriads  of  party-colored 
snakes,  erst  so  still  and  peaceable,  were  roased 
to  every  motion  of  rage  and  tumult,  darting  o^t 
their  forked  toognes,  shaking  their  rattles  as 
tber  threw  themselves  in  attitude  to  strike,  and 
sennfaiff  forth  a  horrid  and  simultaneons  hiss,  that 
mifht  nave  matched  that  ascribed  by  Milton  to 


his  transformed  fiends.  1  made  a  hasty  retremt 
from  the  dangerous  vicinity ;  and,  tummg,  con-* 
fronted  in  a  man  of  most  majestic  propOTtiona 
and  bearing,  the  mariisman  whose  nnemnf  skill 
bad  awakened  the  ^  sound  perverse*'  or  thit 
*^  hiss  of  hell.'*  My  first  glance  mistook  him  for 
an  aboriginal  son  of  the  woods ;  for  such  his  garb 
and  gait  bespoke  him  as  he  approached  me, 
stalking  iu  erect  dignity,  and  liAmg  his  feet  high 
with  Vm  action  of  one  accustomed  to  walk  over 
rough  and  encumbered  ground.  His  height  was 
upwards  of  six  feet ;  his  person  of  symmetir  ro- 
biut,  yet  perfect  as  if  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
Famese  Hercules,  was  cbd  in  a  hunting-^hirt  of 
dark  green  cloth,  tne  original  colour  nearly  obli- 
terate by  every  variety  of  stain  contracted  from 
bough  and  brake,  and  bound  about  the  waist 
with  what  had  once  been  a  splendid  wampum 
beh }  a  cap  of  rough  bear-skin,  with  the  feathers 
of  an  eagle's  wing  rising  stiffly  across  it,  covered 
his  locln,  ^  coal-black,  yet  grizzled  here  and 
there;*'  ajud  on  his  broad  and  sinewy  legs  were 
laced  a  pair  of  moccasins  of  Indian  roannfac- 
tare.  In  his  hand  he  noised  with  as  much  ease. 
as  a  child  bears  a  reed,  a  gun  of  that  peculiar 
make  so  famous  and  so  fatal  in  the  han<n  of  our 
western  foresters;  and  of  such  weight  that  i 
found  myself,  on  trial,  scarce  able  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  Exposure  to  the  sun  and  ele* 
ments  had  embrowned  a  complexion  naturally 
fair,  to  the  hue  of  the  red  men^  from  whom,  io 
dress  and  mien,  be  was  uodistinguisbable  t4»  a 
slight  observation.  As  he  drew  near,  however, 
his  keen  eye  met  mine-*thegaze  of  recqanition 
was  mutual— and  I  knew  Col.  Walter  Lewis, 
one  of  my  father's  best  and  oldest  friends,  and  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  these  parts.  Oar 
encounter  here  £[reatly  surprised  me^  for  I  had 
deemed  him  a  resident  in  Kanhawa;  cat  it  was 
not  the  less  pleasant  because  tota^  unexpected 
to  both  parties.  Shaking  my  hand  agam  and 
again,  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  and  premising 
that  he  kept  bachelor's  halla  mile  or  two  off,  be 

Stressed  roe  warmly  to  go  home  and  spend  a  tew 
ays  with  him ;  which  mvitation,  being  readily 
accepted,  we  strolled  on  together^  but  not  before 
the  colonel  had  picked  up  and  borne  off  in  a 
careless  hand,  the  yet  warm  trophy  of  his  dex- 
terity as  a  sliot.  Curious  to  see  the  domicile  of 
one  noted  as  a  qtieer  original,  and  as  an  adven- 
turer, whose  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  perils,  by 
flood  and  field,  equalled  those  of  OtheUo  himselt, 
though  he  seemed  not  to  have  rehearsed  them 
with  the  like  effixst  to  the  ear  of  a  gentle  Desde* 
mona.  1  was  glad  when  we  came  m  sight  of  the 
house,  which,  tooagh  large^  had  pretty  moch  the 
appearance  oif  an  Indian  wigwam,  and  wigis  bail! 
or  hewn  logs,  amidst  a  cluster  of  oaks^  each  one 
whereof  might  have  been  imagined  toe  shfller 
of  a  Hamaciryad,  so  vast  and  venerable  did  they 
wave  in  their  verdant  antiquity.  Snakes  of  every 
size  and  species  hong  from  the  branchess  or  en- 
twined around  the  stems,  lifeless  indeed,  bat.sa 
artfully  stufled  and  disposed,  as  to  counterfeit  the 
lookand  almost  the  motions  of  life.  An  enormous 
bear,  tied  to  a  tall  pine  in  another  part  of  tbe^ard, 
incessantly  repeated  his  mekmcholy  cmnnt 
around  the  tree,  alternately  winding  up  and  on- 
winding  his  chain,  while  two  or  three  &wns^  as 
many  fox-cobs,  raccoons,andopossons,ruaMi%| 
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thpnt  at  larse  togetli«r,aiid  keeping  op  an  endless 
tpittiog  and  sparring  at  each  other,  rendered  the 
premises  a  mena^ertey  somewhat  alter  the  fash- 
Kniythongfa  on  a  scale  somewhat  smaller,  of  **  Le 
Jardin  c&s  Piahiisi"  Beneath  tiie  ample  shade 
of  the  central  oak  was  spread  an  immense  bear 
skin ;  on  this  we  threw  onrselves,  and  mv  host 
calling  loudly  for  Kehoke,  a  handsome  Indian 
b(^  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  lead- 
ing, in  a  strong  leash,  a  panther,  hardly  full 
grown,  but  of  extraordinary  power  and  stature, 
that  came  bounding  forward  and  ftaiwned  upon 
its  roaster  with  the  tamiliarity  of  a  house-dog.  I 
lelt,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  not  particularly 
at  ease  within  reach  of  this  sin^Iar  and  danger- 
'ous  pet ;  but  my  entertainer,  after  gyring  orders 
to  have  his  lee;gingi  loosened,  and  water  brought 
for  us  to  wash,  endeavored  to  re-assure  me  with 
many  asseverations,  that  the  creature  was  as  do- 
cile and  harmless  as  a  Iamb.  After  reposing 
awhile  in  the  open  air^  without  other  refresnment 
than  a^draught  of  the  limestone  lymph ;  for  the  co- 
kMiel  never  drank,  though  he  was  profuse  of  his 
offers  to  me  of  wine  andTstrong  liquors,  we  were 
called  in  to  supper;  and  here  1  found  myself  in 
ao  apartment  apparently  dedicated  to  Hubert, 
the  patron  saint  of  hunters.  On  one  side  of  the 
door  a  wolf,  grinning  in  gaunt  fierceness,  stood 
at  sentinel,  and  preserv^  so  naturally  tne  as- 
pect and  posture  of  life,  that  I  involuntarily 
started  aside.  Antlers  garnished  the  rough  cast 
walls,  intermixed  with  me  brushes  of  foxes,  the 
skins  of  various  animals  of  game,  and  a  fine  dis- 
play of  birds  in  their  dried  plumage.  Guns  of 
aU  sorts  leaned  in  the  corners  amongst  angling- 
rods,  spears,  and  tackle;  and  shot  baigs,powder- 
iasks,  and  hunting-horns  were  suspended  be- 
neath a  draperjr  of  nets  for  fishing  and  fowling. 
After  the  evening  meal,  served  with  the  utmost 
Beatness,  and  substantial  enough  to  satisfy  the 
aippetite  of  a  hungry  sportsman,  I  was  shown  to 
a  chamber  ahnost  luxurious  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  colonel  withdrew  to  his  own  sleep- 
ing^place  on  a  pile  of  bufialo  robes. 
'  One  week  glided  agreeably  away  in  tiiis  syl- 
van abode,  where  I  enjoyed  every  mode  of  the 
chase,  diversified  by  the  veteran's  animated  tales 
and  recollections  of  former  feats  and  failures. — 
Lewis,  unbent  by  time  and  unbroken  by  hard- 
ships, was  now  sixty  and  upwards.  One  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  west,  he  had  experienced  aU  the 
▼ieissitudes  of  that  eventful  and  spirit-stirring 
existence,  and  delighted  to  recount  all  that  he 
kad  dobe  and  undergone  of  daring  and  difficulty. 
FuB  of  wit  and  anecdote,  and  drawing  on  a  lively 
imagination  what  he  bad  seen,  whether  in  the 
wilos  of  Kentucky,  or  in  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton, was  painted  to  the  very  life.  He  had  served 
bk  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  and  his  beau- 
ideal  of  a  military  man,  was  the  renowned  Gen. 
William  Campbell,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the 
commander  ot  his  first  campaign.  I  had,  from 
him,  many  descriptions  of  this  iUustrious  patriot. 
wIk>,  according  to  his  partial  eulogist,  was  tall 
and  raw-boned,  with  an  iron  constitution,  capa- 
Ue  of  incredible  ^durance ;  hard-favoured,  and 
large  in  limb  and  feature,  be  had  light  hair,  eyes, 
and  complexion,  with  a  serious— nay.  stem  look; 
wa^  slow  and  scant  of  speech,  and  in  his  manner 
QDCommoniy  grave  ana  constrained.    Of  Scot- 


tish descent,  he  inherited  the  principles  and  pre- 
dilections of  the  persecuted  presby  terians  of  that 
northern  land.  His  religious  zeal  and  his  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  were  alike  deep,  fervent, and  ex- 
clusive. In  all  domestic  and  social  relations 
perhaps  the  most  amiable  of  men,  he  set  his  face 
like  a  flint  against  the  enemies  of  his  country 
and  of  freedom ;  and  he  who  would  send  his  ne- 
groes (a  rare  property  among  the  mountains)  to 
work  for  a  poor  neighbour,  and  plough  himself 
through  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  fields— who 
gave  each  spare  moment  to  bis  bible  and  his  God, 
and  scrupulously  actei  up  to  the  golden  rule  ot 
<«  doing  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,"— proved  himself  as  pitiless  and  inflexi- 
ble as  Claverhouseor  Cumberland  towards  those 
who  betrayed  or  deserted  the  holy  cause  for 
which  he  contended  and  died.  From  many  cha- 
racteristic traits,  related  by  the  colonel,  of  Uie 
hero  of  King's  Mountain^  I  select  the  following, 
not  only  as  illustrating  his  Roman  firmness^  aM 
integrity  of  patriotism — ^his  resolute  promptitude 
of  action,  but  as  an  adequate  sample  of  the  hor- 
rors of  that  species  of  warfare,  where  brother 
must  strive  ai;ainst  brother,  and  kindred  blood 
reek  red  and  hot  on  the  hands  of  either  side. 

At  the  period  of  the  occurrence  about  to  "be 
narrated,  the  general  lived  on  a  branch  of  Hds- 
ton  River,  in  what  is  now  Washington  county. 
The  crisis  of  the  Revolution  lowered  dark  and 
disastrous ;  the  whigs  were  drooping  and  dispi- 
rited; the  tories,  rather  more  numerous  than 
was  natural  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  always 
sacred  to  liberty,  full  of  malign  hope  and  insolent 
exultation.  The  most  active  and  conspicuous  of 
this  traitorousphalanx,wasone  Bradley  Crowles, 
an  American  by  birth,  but  an  Englishman  in  po- 
litics and  prejudices,  who,  six  or  eight  years  be- 
fore, had  come  into  the  upper  country  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  trader;  and,  opening  an  assortment 
of  groceries  and  dry  goods  on  the  road  aide,  had 
recommended  himself  much  to  the  plain-hearted 
people  who  deAt  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  great 
favour  he  was  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  family 
of  the  farmer,  on  whose  land  he  had  located  his 
store ;  and  who,  besides  his  claims  as  a  man  of 
standing  and  substance,  was  scarce  the  less 
courteaand  considered  for  being  father  to  the 
loveliest  amon^  the  blooming  and  agile  nymphs 
of  Western  Virginia.  Crowles  was  remarkable 
for  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  soon  wbn 
general  favor  with  the  fair  maidens  round  about, 
by  the  softness  of  his  manners,  and  superior 
fashion  of  his  dress ;  he  played  well  too  on  the 
violin,  and  evening  after  evening  was  spent  in 
soothing  his  old  landlord's  ear  with  the  fine 
melancholy  strain,  commemorative  of  Brad- 
dock's  Defeat,  and  expressing  more  plainly  and 
powerfully  than  the  strongest  language  couldt 
the  dismay  and  alarm  which  the  news  of  that  un- 
foreseen catastrophe  spread  throughout  the  colo- 
ny :  moreover,  the  insinuating  stranger,  though 
lacking  the  high  tone  of  careless  courage  and 
ventuious  resolution,  which  animated  the  fear- 
less foresters  around  him,  was  acute,  indefatiga* 
ble,  and  intriguing,  far  beyond  their  simple  ken. 
Still,  despite  bis  art  and  his  accomplishments,  be 
had  to  undergo  a  probation  well  nigh  compara- 
ble, as  he  thought,  to  Jacob's  servitude,  ere  his 
love  suit  was  smiled  upon  by  the  rustic  belle, 
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who  monopolissed  and  dkdained  ttie  beariB  of  all 
the  youDff  men  on  the  bill  side.    Jane  Parish,  a 
bemg  '*  brightly  bold,"  in  eye  and  air,  and  soal, 
was  just  such  another  in  beauty  and  brareiy,  as 
we  fancv  the  "  warrior-loFe"  of  Theseus  to  hare 
been;  out,  unlike  the  Amazonian  ^ueen,  she 
yielded  up  her  younff  and  pure  affections  to  one 
the  reverse  in  all  high  attnbutes  of  herself,  and 
the  hardy  race  from  whence  she  sprung.    Na- 
ture had  endued  her  with  the  spirit  of  a  Boadi- 
cea  or  a  Brenhilda,  and  inured  from  her  cradle 
to  all  bodily  exercises,  she  was,  like  the  rest  of 
the  mountam  damsels,  perfect  as  a  horsewoman, 
a  huntress,  and  a  shot    In  this  and  some  other 
•oints,  she  painfully  felt  the  inferiority  of  the 
handsome  lowlander ;  yet  she  lored  him  with  a 
tenderness  and  constancjr  that  eventually  over- 
came all  opposition  to  their  union.    Jane  was  an 
only  daughter^  and  her  parents  unaccustomed  to 
thwart  her  wishes ;  so  at  length  she  gave  her- 
self, with  their  reluctant  consent,  to  me  man  of 
her  choice.    The  objections  of  the  old  folks  prov- 
ed, however,  well-founded,  as  little  by  little  his 
true  churacter  developed  itself.    He  made,  to  be 
sure,  a  faitiiful  and  indulgent  husband ;  he  was 
friual,  industrious,  and  successful  in  business: 
so  iar  so  good.    But  the  family  of  Enoch  Parish, 
as  staunch  a  republican  as  America  ever  bred 
—a  freeman,  who,  alone  and  unaided  amid  a  hos- 
tile host,  would  luLVe  rushed  to  uphold  the  stars 
emblazoning  the  proud  national  banner,  not  less 
holy  fai  his  eves,  than  their  Prophet's  sacred 
standard  to  the  Turks— «  freeman,  who  held  a 
royalist  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption, 
and  a  traitor  as  aL  veritable  and  accursed  incar- 
nation of  the  evil  one  himself,— -were  all  embued 
with  similar  principles  and  feelings ;  and  as  their 
new  relative,  growing  after  his  marriage  less  cir- 
cumspect in  c<mductmg  his  disloyal  and  villain- 
ous practices,  became  suspected  and  stigmatized 
as  ^  no  better  than  an  English  spy,*'  disunion 
began  to  nervade  the  domestic  circle;  and  the 
voung  wile  awakened  from  her  dream  of  perfect 
happiness  to  see  him,  to  whom  she  was  pledged 
in  love  and  honor  for  life,  an  object  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence  to  her  sire  and  her  kindred,  and 
herself  still  clinging  to  him  the  more  fondly  in 

Sroportion  to  their  scorn  and  hatred^  pitied  and 
espised,  in  such  sort  as  angels  might  view  a 
fallen  child  of  light,  willingly  wedded  to  the 
crimes  and  punishment  of  a  demon.  Crowles 
left  the  dwelling  of  his  father-in-law,  where  tiiey 
had  continued  bll  after  the  birth  of  their  secood 
child,  and  removed  to  an  establishment  of  their 
own,  some  iqiles  up  the  country.  Here,  availing 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  over  the  nei^- 
borhood. mostly  his  customers  and  debtorsTby 
withholding  supplies  and  enforcing  payment, 
or  granting  accommodation  to  any  extent  on 
either  score^  he  went  on  with  his  unwearied  and 
judicious  efforts  to  promote  the  British  cau&e,till 
serious  disservice  ensued  thereby  to  the  colonists, 
and  public  odium  began  to  attach  itself  to  his 
name.  About  this  time  Gen.  Campbell  returned 
home  after  a  long  absence;  he  soon  h^ml  of 
CTowles,and  of  the  mischief  he  was  doing.  Alive 
to  audit  that  touched  the  interests  of  the  popular 
side  of  the^onflict,  he  watched  the  accuMxl  with  a 
wary  and  imparl  isu  eye;  his  sa^^ity  was  speedily 
satisfied  of  the  necessi^  of  his  removal— nis  de- 


termination formed  u  to  the  mode.   It  was  fiff 
from  his  wont  to  ensnare  an  enemy  unawares,  or 
without  giving  him  a  £Bur  chance  for  his  life*  The 
apostate  spy  was  duly  warned  to  desist  from  his 
obnoxious  course  and  depart  the  country,  in  fail- 
ure whereof  this  dreaded  chieftain  communicat- 
ed his  intention  to  string  him  up  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, with  his  own  band.    Crowles  well 
knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  reckon ;  he 
was  aware  of  the  like  summary  punishment  hav- 
ing been  inflicted  by  the  champion  of  the  west, 
on  more  than  one  tory ;  and  that  his  treasonable 
and  parricidal  proceedings  had  richly  earned 
the  threatened  halter :  stifl,  judging  hims^  en- 
sconced in  a  tower  of  strengh  by  his  connexion 
with  a  whig  family,  so  respectable  as  the  Pa- 
rishes, and  vainly  relying  on  his  consummatB 
craft  to  cope  witlLand  etSie  the  vigilance  of  the 
terrible  Campbell,  he  was  so  regardless  of  his 
safety  as  to  persist  in  remaining,  and  in  pursu- 
ing, though  with  more  secrecy  and  prudoioey 
the  vile  and  dangerous  trade  which  ne  had  lo 
long  driven,  no  less  to  his  own  advantsLge  than 
to  that  of  his  foreign  employers.    But  his  death- 
warrant  was  issued-— his  daysalready  niunbered. 
One  Sunday  the  general  was  on  his  way  tn 
meeting— for  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
public  worship  as  in  bis  private  devotion— his 
wife,  a  sister  of  Patrick  Hsivrt,  and  in  pow- 
ers of  speech  almost  equal  to  her  immortal 
brother,  rode  with  him,  (wheel  carriages  there 
were  few  or  none  in  that  frontier  region)  and  on 
a  third  horse  a  servant  carried  their  only  child 
before  him.    As  the  party  paced  sedately  along* 
the  distinguished  couple  engaged  in  religioua 
discourse  oefitting  the  day  ami  Uieir  destination* 
who  should  they  suddenly  come  upon,  at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  but  the  doomed  and  desertless  Brad- 
ley Crowleis !    To  seize  his  bridle  rein  with  one 
rough  hand,  and  to  tumble  him  from  his  saddle 
with  the  other,  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to 
the  athletic  warrior.    Crowles  deficient  alike  in 
muscular  power  and  inward  energy^  attemj^ed 
neither  flight  or  defence,  thouflh  his  assailant 
was,  like  himself,  unarmed.    The  sentenced 
toiy  felt  that  his  last  hour  had  come;  gifted  bf 
the  ecstaoy  of  mortal  terror  wiUi  a  supeihuman 
eloquence,  he  besoufi^t  not  his  stem  radge,  but 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  pity  and  for  life.    Oneofthe 
most  excellent  and  companionate  of  her  sex,  she 
was  loud  and  impassioned  in  her  intercession  for 
the  poor  wretch,  who  cowered  beneath  her  bus- 
band's  grasp  like  a  chicken  in  the  clutch  of  a 
hawk.    Calmly,  but  with  immoveable  firmness, 
he  bade  her  be  silent  in  a  matter  which  she  un- 
derstood not,  and,  unless  she  desired  to  witness 
an  inevitable  severity,  to  take  the  child  from  the 
attendant  and  ride  on.    Seeing  the  futility  of  htf 
supplicat|(ms}  and  eager  to  escape  the  homd 
sight  impending,  she  obeyed,  weeping  bitteny 
the  while  over  a  necessity  so  dreaofuL    Mean* 
while  the  inflexible  avenger  of  his  oountiys 
wrongs,  without  one  word  of  reply  to  all  thA  agiK 
nized  petitions  for  mercy,  poured  £«rth  to  mnu^ 
had  bound  the  hands  of  the  victim  ^ast  behuid 
him  with  a  handkerchief ;  the  strong  limb  of  a 
stately  chesnut  tree,  shooting  horizontally  aoron 
the  n^,  was  selected  as  ab&  to  bear  the  boroen 
about  to  dangle  from  it,  and  the  servant  ordered 
to  lead  the  spare  horse  beneath  the  convenient 
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boag^  and  to  take  off  and  twisttogetber  the  bri- 
dle reins*  one  of  which  beinff  made  fast  abont  the 
oninioal  s  neck,  the  general,  as  he  held  the  oth- 
er in  his  ready  hand,  exhorted  him  to  commend 
hissoal  to  God  for  the  last  time.  The  bewildered 
wretch  essayed  to  pray,  bat  his  ideas  utterly 
failed  him,  and  the  words  faltered  slow  and  in^o- 
faerant  on  his  tongue ;  stilL,  in  the  faint  hope  of 
aoceoor  or  respite,  he  prolonged  the  imperfect 
ooisons  till  they  were  stayed  by  the  advance  of 
his  relentless  executioner,  who.  motioning  him 
forward,  proceeded  to  perrorm  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy.  Throwing  the  almost  lifeless  Crowles 
by  main  strength  on  the  saddle,  he  ascended  the 
tsee  and  attached  the  other  end  of  the  leather 
noose  securely  to  the  branch  above ;  this  done, 
he  hasteoed  down,  and  giring  a  sudden  lash  to 
•the  horse  it  sprung  from  under  ^  culprit ;  the 
body  fell  with  a  heavy  wrenoh;  the  neck  cracked, 
and  every  bmb.  violently  convulsed,  quivered 
loog  and  fearfuUy  in  the  air.    Gcik  Cfampbell 

'    "*   r  on  the  dying  strug- 

bration  of  thong  and 
I  directing  his  servant  to 
take  the  horse  to  Mrs.  Crowles,  with  the  inform 
mation  of  her  husband's  death,  and  where  the 
body  was  to  be  founds  he  mounted  tik  own  gal- 
lajM  steed,  and  rejoining  his  wife,  rode  on  to 
neeting  m  leisurely  uaconcem,  as  if  nothing 
imnsiiu  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Crowies  was  at  this  time  the  mother  of 
three  children,  and  on  Hie  ere  of  confinement 
with  her  fourth.  She  bad  been  for  some  days 
awaiting,  in  great  anxiety,  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band, from  an  errand  of  more  than  ordinary 
peril.  She  was  still  a  woman  of  great  beauty ; 
K»r  though  the  freshened  glow  ot  her  maiden 
bloom  hi^  vanished,  it  was  replaced  with  a  more 
touching,  if  less  briiliant  charm,  in  the  air  of  ma- 
tronly mgnity,  gently  blent  with  melancholy  ten- 
derness, now  sokeniag  the  expression  of  her  fine 
features.  As  she  sat  m  the  door  of  her  log  cdbm. 
(i  am  aware  that  cottage  has  the  more  refined 
sound,  but  I  cannot  hdp  preferring  the  local 
term)  her  large  black  eyes  altcmatowcast  from 
the  bible,  in  which  she  read  to  the  infant  on  her 
lap,  and  then  turned  wistfully  down  the  road  in 
search  of  her  Bradley's  approaching  form,  she 
might  have  served  as  the  model  to  a  pamter 
about  to  limn  the  Geidus  of  America--iull  of 
nnjestic  firmness,  yet  pale  in  saddened  doubt, 
at  that  gloomiest  juncture  of  our  righteous  war. 
Svddenry  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  echoed  on  ber  eager  ear ;  the 
two  biggest  children  ran  toddling  ak>ng  towards 
the  gate,  to  meet  **  daddy,"  and  get  a  nde  to  the 
heuse  on  "daddy's"  horse.  The  glad  wife  made 
all  haste  to  rise  that  ber  situation  and  burden  of 
beok  and  baby  permitted,  and  went  smilingly 
forth  to  meet  the  person  dearest  to  her  on  earth, 
though  he  was  the  insidious  betrayer  of  his  coun- 
try, and  had  placed  her  at  deadly  variance  with 
aU  m  h^*  father's  house.  A  black  man  with  a 
led  horse  is  seen  slo#ly  riding  up  to  the  door^ 
that  horse  she  instantly  reco^izes  as  her  hus- 
band's—that rider  is  known  lor  the  servant  of 
Gen.  Campbell,  the  implacable  foe,  the  pitiless 
destroyer  of  tory  and  of  traitor.  At  once  the 
wMe  troth  is  comprehended  by  the  widowed 
;  there  neeos  DO  words  to  tell  it.  Neither 
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swoon,  nor  shriek,  nor  sigh  succeeded  the  ap- 
palling conviction,  as  it  flashed  across  her  brain ; 
calm,  cold,  and  colourless  as  a  corpse,  she  stood 
and  heard  the  message  by  the  negro,  then  mutely 
signed  him  to  depart.  Tnere  was  no  living  soul 
about  the  premises  but  herself  and  ber  little  ones, 
the  only  servant  being  gone  on  a  Sunday's  visit 
to  her  friends.  But,  possessed  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  a  Spartan  female,  the  bereaved  woman 
sufficed  for  herself,  and  wasted  not  the  time  in 
weeping  and  wailing  words  over  ber  fatherless 
children.  These  she  made  ready  to  go  abroad » 
then  removing  the  saddle,  that  had  been  the 
ower's  footstool  to  eternity,  she  accoutred  her- 
self and  the  animal  in  the  riding  gear  proper  to 
her  own  use,  loaded  and  shouldered  the  gun 
with  which,  in  her  girlish  days,  she  had  brought 
down  many  a  soaring  bird,  and  many  a  boundmg 
deer;  and  leading  the  borse  by  the  bridle,  with 
the  youngest  child  in  her  arms,  the  two  boys  fd- 
lowmg  her,  she  proceeded  on  root  to  the  nearest 
house,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  No  wo- 
manly sign  of  grief  burst  all  this  while  from  eye 
or  lip,  or  breast: 

"  Vengeance,  d<  e;)  brootUn?  o'er  tlic  slain. 
Had  locked  the  source  of  6of\er  ivue.** 

Her  resolution  was  taken — her  mind  made  up; 
her  first  care  and  thought  was  for  the  body  of 
her  murdered  ("as  it  seemed  to  her)  husband ;  her 
next,  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  but  inflicted  the 
Just  penalty  of  martial  law  on  that  husband's  mis- 
deeds. Buoyed  up  by  the  energy  of  her  revenge- 
ful purpose,  she  reached  the  farm  house  of  JSoa 
Helms ;  he  was  from  home.  Jane  told  her  tra- 
gic talc  to  its  shocked  in-dwellers.  confiding  her 
orphans  to  their  kind  charge,  bade  them  raise 
the  neighbourhood  to  follow  her  to  the  fatal  spot ; 
and^isregarding  all  persuasion  or  remonstrance* 
mounted  her  palfrey  &nd  rode  rapidly  off,  on  her 
pious  du^  of  guarding  the  remains  of  her  beloved 
partner  from  msult  or  injury  by  man  or  beast  of 
prey.  The  inhabitants  of  these  upland  tracts 
were  few  and  scattered  far,  the  roads  rough  and 
circuitous,  and  besides,  it  was  the  sabbaOi  day; 
so  that  much  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  a 
sufficient  number  were  collected,  and  the  simple 
preparations  made  for  cutting  down  and  remov- 
mg  the  corpse.  These  completed,  the  party 
pressed  forward  with  all  speed  to  the  rehef  of 
the  forlorn  but  high-soufed  heroine.  They 
reached  the  place  of  execution ;  the  evening 
shadows  were  gathering  fast  around,  but  the 
level  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  as  he  shone  behind 
the  lolty  chesnut  tree,  streamed  in  yellow  lustre 
on  the  scene  beneath.  A  dark  object,  strongly 
defined  on  the  blue  of  the  opposite  horizon,  mt 
arrested  their  attention ;  it  was  the  body  of  Brad- 
ley Crowles,  swinging  stiff*  and  stark  from  the 
prorjecting  bough;  the  onljr  living  thing  in  view 
was  the  Irarsc,  quietly  grazing  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Stretched  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
the  fatal  tree,  lay  the  hapless  Jane  Crowles ;  she 
was  sometime  d^.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and 
emotion  at  a  sight  so  awful  to  the  eyes  ofa  wife, 
she  had  taken  the  pangs  of  travad  before  her 
time,  and  sunk  under  them.  The  cold  autumnal 
winds,  sadly  sighing  her  reouiem,  lifted  her  long 
hair  and  blew  the  withered  leaves  over  ber  as 
she  lay  in  her  pale  loveliness,  a  martyr  to  conju- 
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^  aL£Q9CtkHiy  and  one  of  tiie  many  aacrifioes  to 
the  crimes  and  evils  co-incident  with,  but  unre- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Civil  War.      £.  C.^  S» 


I'D  BB  A  RAY* 

rd  be  t  Tay-»a  aolor  roy^ 
To  ihoot  through  air  and  ether ; 

And  dance  aioag  one  endlees  dag^ 
OPet  highland,  lawn  and  heather. 

rd  be  a  ray— a  ^imor  my. 

ReOectmg  SoPs  bright  beaan ; 
And  nightly  «iray  1^  imMy-iotirt 

To  waken  knrer'a  dreame. 

rd  be  a  ray-^j/eUor  ruift 

To  ride  on  ocean*e  breast ; 
When  Ughtnings  pUv  amid  the  apraif, 

And  calm  the  soal  to  rest. 

I^  be  a  ray— (/ke  mommf  ray. 

To  take  the  first  sly  peep ; 
Then  like  a^oy  so  bright  and  ^oy, 

rd  wake  the  world  from  ale^. 

Fd  be  a  ray— (Ae  eotning  ran, 
0*er  earth  ao  mildly  beambg ; 

And  cafan  wroqr  the  twilight  groVi 
Each  hill  and  iceberg  gleaming. 


rd  be  a  ray— (Ac  i 

To  ride  on  golden  wing; 
Or  sweetly  lay  on  new  mown  Aiqf, 

And  hear  blythe  I 


IMbea  ray— IA«  ouAaih  rc^. 
To  cheer  *mid  nature's  gloom ; 

And  light  the  voay  when  fuMxg 
Makes  man  forget  his  doom. 

rd  be  a  ray— M«i0tnfer  ray. 
O'er  gtittering  worlds  to  roam ; 

Then  lore  o6ey  and  quiet  tiay. 
Upon  my  hearth  at  home. 

rd  be  a  nf-4he  tw$ti  spring  r^. 

To  glesm  in  April  ahowers; 
And  view  for  <^  the  beauteous  Maif, 

And  sport  among  the  flowers. 

l*d  be  a  ray— «qf ( Fima'  ray, 

To  shine  in  ladies*  eyes; 
Who  ne*er  say  fuxy  when  Lore'k  the  ^rfy» 

Whom  they  so  idolixe. 

rd  be  a  ray— sartA*^  kimbU  ray, 

On  freedom's  dome  a&r ; 
And  thero  jwrfroy  her  potent  sway. 

O'er  haughty  king  and  Gnr. 

rd  be  a  nj—Rdigion^s  ray. 

To  shed  true  light  abroad ; 
Then  ceue  display  and  quit  his  day^ 

To  cahnly  rest  with  GOD. 


Surmise  is  the  eossamer  that  malice  blows  on 
fair  reputations :  Uie  corroding  dew,  that  destroys 
the  choice  blossom*  Surmise  is  primarily  the 
squint  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  is  established 
before  it  is  confirmed.— ^tmnnermofi. 


From  the  Sstutday  EfeliiiiK  PDstk 

THE  RED  SATCHEIi. 

Jn  the  olden  days  of  my  grandmotiber,  damB 
fashion  was  not  permitted  to  mtrude  on  the  hal* 
lowed  precincts  of  Aaronsburg,  witfaoot  receii^- 
inff  from  the  venerable  looking  persooa{[es  of  to 
village  a  reprimand,  and  a  scowling  Tisage  for 
her  presumption.  I  well  recollect  the  time  when 
honest  John  O'Blarney,  the  Irish  pedlar,  stopped 
to  exhibit  his  budget  of  tapes  ana  bandannas  t9 
the  yoong  misses  of  Aaronsburg,  wheaa  all  the 
maxim  observing  matrons  oS  the  viUa^  prophe- 
cied,  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  lodge  in  any 
of  their  tenements,  tneir  prospects  woald  fail 
blighted  as  if  by  mildew  toucn;  and  that  it 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  general  contamina- 
tion of  principles,  moral  and  religious.  **"  Not>" 
said  they,  '^  that  we  object  so  much  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  man,  or  his  talkative* 
nes6»**  Fory  barring  a  little  limpioff,  and  tooi^ 
what  of  the  iMrogue,  John  mignt  nav«  passed^ 
among  the  countrymen  of  those  daya,  for  a  wea- 
ther wise  and  seed  sowing  sort  of  an  agricultur* 
alist,  acceptable  company  for  a  neignbooihood 
of  thrift-loving  farmers. 

But  so  great  was  tiie  antipathy  of  the  ancient 
matrons  to  the  contents  of  bis  budset^  that  i  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  John  would  nare  been 
obliged  to  have  marched  even  through  a  tenmestf 
before  admission  could  peaceably  bate  been 
obtained  in  any  family,  whose  girb  were  in  their 
teens;  or  if  admitted  in  consequence  of  their 
charitable  demeanour,  his  imported  furbebwst 
as  they  termed  them,  would  nave  been  kept  in 
durance  vile,  under  double  locks,  to  prevent  the 
contagious  effluvia  from  operating  on  the  visual 
OTgans  and  olfactories  of  tne  fem^es  of  the  then 
risine  generation. 

John  palavered  like  a  true  son  of  Erin  for  the 
permission  of  just  sbowinfl;  what  John  Bull  had 
sent  to  the  free  country  for  their  accommoda-^ 
tion  and  good  neighborhood;  and  indeed  to  take 
a  look  at  them,  he  said,  would  be  doinff  nobann 
at  all.  The  good  dames  were  actuuly  proof 
against  his  imported  lingo,  muslins,  and  calico, 
and  conjured  their  lords  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  outlandish  merchantman,  before  their  fas- 
cination of  his  vernacular  might  be  coaq;>lete. 

Accordingly  he  decamped,  and  oft  is  the  time 
that  his  story  has  admonished  the  peddling  sons 
of  £rin,  not  to  seek  the  aforesaid  village  in  their 
crusade  through  the  states.  But  as  in  the  daya 
of  Solomon,  there  was  a  time  for  everything  un- 
der the  sun,so  in  process  of  his  march  happened 
it  to  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Aaronsburg.  Old 
time  moved  on  as  usual,  and  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  the  village  were  learaing  morality  and  con- 
tentment mm  the  parson's  school  keeping  and 
Sunday  eadiortations,  till  the  agitation  of  an  un- 
settled land  claim,  by  the  holders  in  old  Fnglandy 
brought  Timothy  Fifa,  Esq.  and  lawyer,  into  the 
village,  to  ascertain  the  why  and  wherefore  he 
shouB  or  should  not  eject  the  present  pn^nne- 
tors,  and  gain  his  fee,  and  raise  his  reputation 
for  quiriis  and  quibbles  in  every  law-loving  sec- 
tion of  the  confoderation. 

Timothy  had  an  obscure  relative  near  die  Ul- 
lage of  Aaronsburg,  whom  he  had  not  be 
scended  to  notice*  for  many  a  kng  year  i 
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lie  grid«atod  lit  Yale,  aod  dMokiiig  it  ntlitr  too 
baro-faoed  eren  for  an  aUoniev,tD  tramact  bu- 
sioess  80  near  the  preiiiiset  without  calliog  upon 
his  relatkuh  Hemy  Moetmer^  be  veDtared  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  of  their  youth,  and  in* 
trodnoed  to  the  ftunily  his  two  daughters,  who. 
till  now,  had  neirer  breathed  the  Tiilgar  air  or 
two  hundred  miles  fimn  their  city  residence^ 
Of  daughters,  Mortimer  had  an  eoual  number, 
and  a  son  who  was  the  pride  of  Eddingtoo  flBtrm, 
and  who  welcomed  with  that  kind  of  politeness, 
not  frequents  used  at  courts,  which  speaks  the 
meamng  of  the  heart,  Timothy  Fifa  and  Misses 
Amelia  and  Arabella  Fiia  to  the  hospitality  and 
mmaotio  scenery  surroundinff  the  Tillage  and 
the  farm.  TheyoeageroftheFiiaswasatoFely 
girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  not  com|rieted  heredo* 
catioii;  and  not  expecting  to  find  the  wdl-stored 
library  of  Mortimer  in  &e  wilderness  of  their 
retreat,  had  brought  a  bright  scarlet  oolored 
•atehel  of  the  finest  silk,  welllined  with  the  faUest 
Dords,  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours  of  ^(eotility,tUl 
then:  return  to  fashionable  ooomiumcateness  in 
the  greatcityof  New  York.  Fifa's  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  of  the  ripeness  of  lore  admirable  eigh- 
teen^when  the  city  graces  bkiomed  around  her 
for  the  aooomnlishment  of  hymeneal  honours. 
Their  gente^wsmeanonr  soon  attracsted  the  at- 
tention of  Dr»  Sprig,  who  had  handled  bones  and 
ainews  in  the  £^eat  oity>  while  at  the  Medical 
fichool;  and  tMrefore,to  him  a  New  Toriser's 
t>ompany  was  like  treadifig  the  same  path  orer 
again.  In  process  of  time,  gentility  began  to 
manifest  its  appearance  in  the  arrangementB  of 
Eddington  &nn. 

The  homespun  frocks  of  the  girls,  with  their 
large  pockets,  rirtnes  inherited  from  their  great 
grandmother,  must  give  place  to  the  calico  in- 
vestiture of  their  ci^  cousins;  and  the  scarlet 
«ekmred  satchel  of  Miss  Arabella  Fifa  was  con- 
verted into  an  indispensable  reticule,  of  the  mo- 
dem vocabulary,  to  hold  handkerchief  and  snuff 
boxes,  for  the  miproving,  corset  applying,  and 
citifying  metamorphosis  m  the  vicinity  of  Aarons- 
burg.  \V  hen  ai]«>earing  at  church,  after  the 
fasmonable  arrangement  of  all  the  articles  of 
the  new«nomen<&ture,  none  attracted  more 
censpiculouh^  the  attention  of  the  rosy  cheeked 
teses  of  the  village  than  the  atoesaid  red  satch- 
el, and  Wonder  was  straining  her  q;>tio8  to  dis- 
cever  to  what  purpose  the  Misses  Mortimer 
would  give  it  the  honour  of  an  application.  It 
couM  not  be,  ssid  they,  to  carry  the  contributioD 
money,  for  a  purse  would  be  much  more  conve- 
nient for  that.  It  can't  be  tocarrv  their  dinner 
in,  for  they  are  too  charitable  to  old  Mrs.  Gttvon, 
the  gingeroake  baker,  for  (hat  Theycouldnot 
bit  upon  the  meaning,  till  a  convention  of  the  old 
l^rand  dames  proposed  voting  the  wearers  into 
purgatory,  for  upsetting  the  understajiding  of 
the  swains  and  sweet-hearts  of  the  village  by 
^  thb  untimely  and  unseemly  exhibition  m  the 
soArlet  colour.  Why.  said  they,  it  tB  an  insok 
to  our  old  deminie,  who  prefers  say  thing  black 
to  that  British  colour  of  the  Mortuners ;  and  I 
^are  say,  that  the  wearers  think  more  of  king 
Oeorgethanof  the  Whigs  of  this  free  country. 
The  scarlet  had  entered  the  imaginations  of  the 
voung.  and  none  would  be  satisfied  with  the  olden 
infmSi  their  grandmothers;  swain  and  swea^ 


heart  envied  the  spkiidid  appearanoe  of  tiie 


tight-laced  belles  or  Eddington  farm,  and  were 
determined  that  as  they  c<Nild  afod  it  as  weD 
as  the  best,  scarlet  should  be  the  reigning  colovr 
of  fAte  lasses  of  Aaronsburg. 

The  satchel  having  attained  {ure-eminenoo 
merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  personal 
pretensicxis,  the  use  to  which  it  might  be  applied 
was  yet  to  be  learned  from  the  innovators  on  the 
wholesome  rules  of  the  village.  The  StfuUtu  ' 
Goiwiilfeflfi,  after  a  session  of  three  weeks  in  the 
village,  acUounied  to  meet  at  Eddington  farm, 
to  know  precisely  what  was  intended  by  this 
new  fangled  system  of  innovatioQ  on  the  vener- 
aUe  doings  and  usages  of  man  and  maid,  in  these 
regions  w  primordial  simplicity.  Here  they 
leSrned  that  it  would  be  very  commodious  to  p^ 
fans,  snuff  boxes,  combs,  needle  cushions,  pin 
cases,  knitting  and  netting  of  various  kinds,  and 
almost  innumerable  were  the  outlandish  names 
which  astounded  the  smoking  groim  as  they 
viewed  the  wonder- working  scirfet  They  soon 
discovered  that  plain  linsey  wodsey  of  the  looms 
of  Deidrich  Knickerbocker's  cousin,  3tophel 
Vanderscriver,  would  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  scarlet  silk  satchel,  and  it  cost  eighteen 
bushcAs  of  good  wheat  to  furnish  chintE  calico 
and  silk  to  match  it.  for  one  girl  in  the  way  of 
the  Mortimers,  for  church  gmng.  Hiis  arodeed 
the  whole  Sanhedrim  of  Aaronsburg,  or  Arrys- 
burg,as  the  venerable  termed  it,  in  the  vema- 
cunir.  Dunder  ttnd  Mitsen,  said  their  magis- 
trates, if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  vills^  and  the  country  round  will  vfii 
bring  its  taxes,  set  up  at  sheriffs  sale. 

Derrick  Slaughterdam  was  right.  Snuff  and 
tobacco  formed  already  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  village,  not  the  most  desirable 
to  the  economical  part  of  it;  and  this  sweeping 
declaration  was  siuffioient  to  induce  the  authori- 
tative to  desist  from  their  extravagancies,  and 
among  others,  Henry  Mortimer  was  not  the 
most  backward  in  retracing  the  steps  his  rda- 
tives,  the  Fifas'  expedition,  had  brought  upon 
him.  It  was  time  his  son  and  daughters  had  un- 
proved admirably  in  genteel  life.  He  and  the 
girls,  aocompamed  by  Dr.  Sprig,  had  visited 
Nenr  York,  to  renew  the  red  satchel  acquain- 
tance, and  the  daughters  more  than  once  ven- 
tured witii  a  brace  of  ymng  gentlemen  to  sum- 
mer it  with  the  Mortimers,  and  it  was  even 
whispered  that  Henry's  son  and  Miss  Arabella 
would,  in  time,  make  a  happy  match;  and  it 
had  been  insinuated  that  Dr.  Sprig  niigbt  be 
coupled  with  Miss  Amdia.  Things  were  going 
forward  in  this  kind  of  style,  when  Henry  un- 
derstood that  one  of  the  two  farms  which  he  pos- 
sened,  and  intended  for  his  son  to  aid  in  the  ma- 
trimonial contract  must  be  mortmed  to  balanoe 
the  expenditure  of^hisffented  children.  Brought 
to  his  senses  by  this  exnibit  of  his  afiairs,  he  re- 
solved, with  the  energy  which  accomplishes 
whatever  it  undertakes,  not  to  retain  the  gentili- 
ty which  had  made  such  sad  inroads  on  his 
purse,  and  immediately  inventoried  the  rinss, 
bracelets,  tortoise  shell,  silver  olates,  sick- 
boards,  and  all  the  parapoanelia  of^his  imagina- 
ry elevation,  not  excepting  the  fashionable 
shape-makers  of  the  ladies— bosk,  corset,  and 
an.   Oh!  the  lamentation  of  acne  «f  thai' 


OH  KlfOWLlBOS. 


»i  thi#  r^Pdlve  of  Mortoer^  bst  bit  tennwi  Mii- 
qmsrsd.   **Biohard  was  himself  a^ruki/' 

The  youofor  daughter  of  Mortimer  was  the 
most  happy  of  the  children  at  this  reform^^tioo. 
She  had  never  approved  of  the  fitter  m  which 
her  father  had  arrayed  the  fiimily,  and  therefore 
reosetted  less  the  i^ewgaws  which  the  Misses 
FUas  had  selected,  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 
parses.  Another  erent,  too,  showed  that  she 
di<{  not  entertain  the  most  respectful  considera- 
tion for  her  cousins,  as  they  had  undervalue!  her 
lover,  he  beins  a  connti7  school  master.  On 
the  second  visit  of  the  Fifa's  to  AaroMburg,  Ju- 
liana Mortimer  introduced  her  lover  to  her  city 
cousins,  and  having  mentioned  his  avocation, 
the  two  young  ladies  expressed  astonishment, 
that  any  pf  their  relations  would  condescend  to 
admit  to  companionship  a  person,  who  would  fol- 
low an  occupatioa  so  much  beneath  the  genius 
and  dignity  of  a  gentleman;  which  produced  the 
retort,  that  the  Fi£u'  folber  was  a  weaker,  and 
that  thegreatest  lawyer  Of  which  she  bad  read, 
was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,who  took  to  the  bar  from 


tboui^ nol  SO  oppressive  as  tbatof  the  citizen 

lawyer. 

The  Missee  Fifas,in  reply, asserted  thaA  the 
schoolmaster  was  elevating  the  ideas  of  the  peo> 
pie  £ar  too  high  for  such  drudges,  and  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  they  Wiere  instructed  or 
not;  and  that  their  pa  had  taught  them  to  coo- 
side^  any  who  make  pretensions  to  ffraramar 
ancTgeography^eto.,  who  were  not  eitheriawyers, 
dectors,  or  divines,  as  fops,  and  acKsordingly  she 
had  so  considered  and  treated  them. 

*^  I  pity  your  father,"  said  Juliana,  "  for  in- 
structing you  in  sentiments  so  derogating  from 
American  ladies.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  a 
free  country,  the  people  must  be  intelligent  to 
preserve  its  freedom?  If  you  know  thu,  you 
must  certainly  know,  that  tney  cannot  become 
intelligent  without  instructors :  and  if  there  be 
ffenius  in  language  and  literary  pursuits,  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  who  communicates  to  the  youn|; 
t^ro,  in  order  to  form  the  future  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, or  divine,  must  possess  genius  to  render 
his  instruction  succegstul." 

'<  I  meant;*  said  Miss  Fifa,''that  their  em- 
ployment was  not  estimated  liberal,  because 
their  pecuniary  compensation  is  smaU  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  professions;  and  money,  you 
know,  is  the  criterion  of  merit" 

^'  That  does  not  argue,"  replied  Juliana,  ^'  that 
the  most  meritorious  actions  are  the  best  re- 
warded ;  and  1  shall  ever  esteem  mankind  for 
their  merits  Jeavinff  money  matters  to  those  who 
rejnurd  them  more/' 

^  But,"  answered  Miss  Fifa, ''  you  should  show 
some  attention  to  family,"  &c. 

**  My  lover's  grandfather  was  a  member  of  the 
Amencan  bar,  and  his  father  an  officer  ci  the 
revolution  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  DO  possesses  sufficient  republi- 
canism to  permit  his  son  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation,  who  are  to  become  the  future  guar- 
dians of  our  oouotry,  when  our  fathers  shall 
have  mingled  with  the  spirits  of  eternity."  Thus 
said  Juliana,  and  she  ntrther  remarkipd,  **  that 


the  desaots  who  oMase  the  eteeatka  of  tfae  poo* 
pie  will  be  viewed  with  but  little  gratitude  by 
their  successors,  if,  uni<Hrtunately,  tMir  attempts 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  science  be  as  operative 
atf  ^y  deeire." 

The  FiA^  did  not  deign  to  answer,  and  Ju« 
liana  viewed  herself  as  having  overcome  the 
sophists,  but  concluded  that  pnjudice  would 
direct  them  to  act  as  they  were  educated  by 
their  Yale  taught  father.  This  aigumentatioti 
gave  Juliana  cause  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
new  arrangements  of  Eddington  farm  were  as 
unrepublican  as  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fifa's 
dangnters,  in  relatioo  to  the  people,  and  their 
principles  wore  heartily  detested. 

Hedfej's  son  at  length  coachided,  that  unless 
Miss  Fifa  would  consent  to  conform  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  his  father  had  now  persuaded 
him  to  be  all  important,  why  she  mast  even  con- 
tinue  to  be  Miss  Fifo  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject. 

it  is  owkig  to  tiia  detemnaed  air  of  ^  magis* 
trate,  and  the  rroublican  simplknty  aad  mod 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aaronsmiiig  aaa  its 
vicinity,  that  th^  still  adhere  to  the  iMrai  lec- 
tures of  the  pastor,  and  that  Bf.  Mortimer  stifi 
possesses  an  umiourobeiad  inheritances-being 
one  other  farm,  unmortgaged,  besides  Eddington 
farm.  REMARD^ 

WitttBD  for  the  Csdeet. 

OR  AN  INQUIRT  INTO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ANCIKTITS, 
AS  COXPARED  WTTH  THAT  OP  THE  MODERNS. 

*'Tbere  is  Docbiog  new  under  the  son.**— boly  writ. 

There  is  a  dogma  held  by  some  philosophers, 
that  genius  is  entirely  dependent  on  opportu- 
nity, application  and  circtirastance,and  that  one 
man  is  as  likely  to  become  great  as  another,  if 
equal  advantages  are  grantM.  Not  less  preva- 
lent, and  not  less  false  than  this  hypothesis,  is 
the  notion  among  the  superficial,  tiuit  the  mo- 
dems have  far  out  stripped  the  ancients  in  oen- 
eral  knowledge,  and  that  the  sciences  havebeea 
carried  in  discovery  and  improvement  far  be- 
yond an]^  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  them. 
The  falsity  of  this  may  be  proven  by  many  re- 
spectable authorities,  and  first  1  shall  speak  of 
Chemistry. 

Chemisby,  in  which  so  much  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late,  and  which  a  century  ago 
was  but  the  rude  skeleton  of  a  science,  was  nevw 
ertheless  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Chemis- 
try had  its  origin  in  Egypt.  Plutarch,  in  his 
Isis  and  Osiris,  calls  a  district  of  Egypt  Chaiaia; 
hence  from  Chamia  or  Chimisu  cooses  the  word 
Chemistry,  or, as  it  is  sometimes  wrktta,  Chym- 
istry.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  knd  of  Cham, 
and  Bockhart  says,  the  Copts  still  call  them- 
selves Chemia,  or  Cnami* 

Tubal-Cain  is  the  firs^  chymist  we  have  any 
account^  of  who  worked  in  bnn  and  iron,  and, 
consequently,  must 'have  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  science;  for  he  had  first  lo 
work  the  mine,  and  afterwards  to  separate  aad 
refine  from  the  ore,  all  of  which  are  chemical 
operations.  The  Vulcan  of  heathen  mytbokigy 
was  no  other  tiian  Tubal-Cain. 

As  thew  are  aow  some  chemical  • 


on 

wlikh  were  tmloMmiilotfae  anoMttli,  80  did  thay 
UDderttand  some  which  roodeni  science  cannot 
frnthom.  The  Scriptares  infonn  as  that  Moses 
rendered  the  golden  calf  potable,  which  the 
great  BoorfaaaTe  acknowledged  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  chymist  of  nis  time.  Modem 
chymistrjr  has  a  solvent  for  gold,  which  is  the 
09110  rq^io,  or  nitric  and  nranatic  acids  united, 
bnt  it  does  not  render  the  gold  potable;  on  the 
oontrar]^,  it  would  destroy  life.  The  cement, 
with  wuch  they  reared  the  momiments  of  their 
gloiy  is  unhnown  to  modem  times;  and  also  the 
manner  of  embalming  ^ir  mummies,  which 
have  resisted  the  tooSi  of  time  three  tnoosand 
years.  Every  means  have  been  tried  bv  the 
modems,  to  recover  the  lost  art  of  embalming 
bodies,  but  without  efibct;  which  evidences  in  the 
Esyptians  a  superior  knowledge  of  ohymistrv. 
Tm  mammies  of  Lewis  de  Bus  and  Jean  ae 
Bois,  who  were  celebrated  in  the  art,  have  gone 
to  corraption.  There  is  a  mummv  in  the  mu- 
seum at  lyondoo,  which  is  covered  with  grana- 
ted  glass  of  various  ooloors^  which  serves  to 
ahow  that  they  were  acquainted  also  with  the 
manufacture  <m  glass. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  emperor  Caius 
by  means  of  fire  extracted  gold  from  orpiment, 
which  the  AkhymislB  could  never  do,  thou|^  in 
hunting  for  flold  they  stumbled  on  phosphorus. 
Cleqiatra  laid  a  wa|^  with  Marc  Antony,  that 
she  would  exceed  hun  in  the  costliness  of  a  sui>- 
per,  and,  in  conjunction  wi^  Phacas,her  phjrsi- 
cian,  dissolved  a  pearl  of  great  price  in  a  land 
of  vinegar,  which  was  served  up  at  table  as  a 
conserve.  These  processes  are  far  bevond  mo- 
dem chemistry,  and  there  is  another  I  shall  men- 
tion, equally  as  strange.  Petronius  informs  us, 
that  an  artificer  presented  to  Tiberius  a  vessel 
made  of  midleabfe  class,  which  he  happened  to 
let  fall.  The  arti&er  took  it  up,  and  with  a 
hammer  beat  out  the  dents  which  the  (IelII  had 
made.  The  emperor,  upon  asking  if  any  one 
else  knew  the  secret  of  making  suck  glass,  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  beheaded,  leastsuch  a  dis- 
covery should  render  gold  and  sttver  of  no  value. 
That  such  glass  was  made  cannot  be  denied,  for 
tin  authors  of  the  time  speak  positively  on  the 
subject,  among  whom  were  rKny,  Petronius, 
Isi({i>ms  and  Dion  Cassius.  ^ 

Painting  on  glass  was  carried  to  Alt  greater 
beauty  amongst  the  ancients  than  among  the 
modems.  T&  windows  of  their  churches  were 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  without 
clouding  in  the  least  degree  the  transparency  of 
the  glass.  Boerhaave  declares  that  it  cannot  be 
imitated  in  modem  times.  The  ancients  also 
excelled  in  enamellinff  and  mosaic  works,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  woms  of  Pliny,  if  I  mistake 
not    Also  in  their  imitations  of  precious  stones. 

That  the  ancients  understood  the  ait  of  distil- 
lation, is  proven  by  the  &ot  that  the  alembic,  one 
of  the  pnociple  instraments,  derived  its  name 
from  the  Greek  language.  Athenssus  tells  us, 
that  the  word  aiii6t«  n^eant  the  cover  of  a  pot, 
and  among  the  Arabians  the  same  term  was 
used,  only  with  the  addition  of  aZ,  which  becins 
most  of  their  words^  and  hence  (Be  name  alem- 
bic. Seneca  describes  an  instrument  of  the 
» kind;  and  Aristotle  tells  us  that  oil  was  ezp 
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tracted  firam  sea  salt,  winch  of  course  must  have 
been  distilled.  Pliny  gives  evidence  of  the  same. 
Galen  performed  many  experiments  by  fire,  and 
knew  that  by  it  many  secrets  of  nature  might 
be  discovered.  Hippocrates,  the  friend  of  De- 
mocritus,  understood  the  general  fmiiciples  of 
chemistiy,  and  was  well  instructed  in  its  useftil 
parts.  Many  passages  from  Plato  are  consid- 
ered aphorisms  in  chemistry,  and  DioxOTidee 
mentions  many  substances  now  known  in  chem- 
istry. Ammonia,  we  are  told,  received  its  name 
frwn  having  been  discovered  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  Petronius  declares  that  De- 
mocritus.  the  fother  of  experimental  philosophy, 
extracted  the  juice  of  every  simple,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  quality  belooginff  to  the  vege- 
table or  mineral  kingdom  that  bad  eluded  his 
curious  research. 

The  ancients  are  considered  in  the  bacteound 
with  respect  to  the  invention  of  gunpow£r,  but 
there  is  numerous  proof  ufxm  proof  that  tiiiey 
were  well  acquainted  with  it.  VbgO  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  speak  of  the  imitation  of  thunder, 
produced  by  Sannoneus.  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  cannot  but  believe  tnat  they  were  effected 
by  gunpowder.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  experi- 
ments, and  it  was  bdieved  that  Jupiter  dertroy- 
ed  him  for  his  audacity.  Dion  informs  us  that 
Caligula  imitated  thunder,  and  tin  historian 
Agathias  says,  that  Antheroius  Traliensis  fell 
out  with  the  rhetorician,  2^no,  and  set  fire  to 
his  house  with  thunder  and  lisbtning.  But  to 
set  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  Marcus  Grcecus 
gives  a  receipt,  which  is  the  same  now  used,  (or 
makinff  gunpowder;  namely,  sulphur,  charcoal 
and  salt-petre.  He  then  mentions  the  mode  of 
making  rockets.  This  proves  that  the  ancients 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  science  of 
chymistry. 

The  modems  claim  all  praise  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  (philosophy  which  treats  of  sensible 
quahties,  or  which  places  sensation  in  the  mind 
instead  of  the  body.  Tet  Socrates,  Plato,  and  a 
host  of  ancient  philosophers,  were  well  aware 
that  odours  and  colours,  heat  and  odd,  were 
sensations  iHtiduced  in  the  mind;  produced  by 
the  varied  c^>erations  of  surrounding  bodies* 
Aristotle  has  told  us^at  '^sensible  quuities  ex- 
ist in  the  mind.*'  The  very  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes and  Mallebranche  was  comprehended  in 
the  Pjrrrhonic  philosophy.  Democritus  was  the 
first  who  denied  tfaatbodiespossess  sensiblegual- 
ities,  and  Epicurus  adoptea  his  doctrine.  Plato 
sajrs,  **we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the  wind  is 
in  itself  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time;  but  to 
conclude  with  Protagoras  that  he  who  is  hot 
foelsithot,&c."  Sextos  Empiricus,  when  speak- 
iuif  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  says,  that 
'^sensible  qualities  have  nothingin  reaH^  butm 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  dmerently  affected 
by  them,  according  to  the  diffarent  dispositions 
or  their  organs;  and  that  frtim  this  difierenoe  of 
disposition  arise  the  perceptions  of  sweet  and 
bitter,  heat  and  cold;  and  also  that  we  do  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  affirming  that  we  feel  such 
impressions;  but  in  ooncluumg  that  exterior  ob- 
jects must  have  in  themselves  somethioff  analo- 
gous to  our  fedings.*'  Epicurus  speucs  in  a 
similar  manner. 
Even  Newton's  theory  of  ooImub,  wluch  has 


iounortelisad  U9  ttiw  aad  abed  dory  ttFon  the 
a|;e  and  countiy  in  which  he  Ihred,  was  known 
to  the  ancUnts.  As  the  anoients  nre  birth  to 
the  scienoeSf  to  they  seemed  detennmed  to 
leare  liltle  for  posteri^  to  diicov^*  Pythago- 
ras had  a  Just  conception  of  the  formation  of  co- 
Vmrs,  and  his  dkciptes  taught  the  doctrine  th^t 
they  were  the  result  of  the  difinrent  modifica- 
tions of  reflected  light.  Plato  and  bis  disciples 
taught  that  light  was  emitted  in  straight  lines, 
ana  proved  that  the  ande  of  incidence  is  al- 
ways eqind  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Plato  has 
told  OS  the  same  thing  that  Newton  has  told  us: 
that  ooloafs  are  produced  bY  light  transmitted 
6rom  bodies.  Descartes  held  the  doctrine  that 
light  was  pn^pagated  in  an  instant,  which,  though 
wrong,  he  tooklrom  Aristotle.  Modem  philoso- 
phy teaches  that  light  is  pro^^ssire,  that  one 
particle  selB  another  perticle  m  motion,  until  St 
reaches  the  earth.  Aristotle  held  the  same  opin- 
ion- He  caUs  light  a  pure,  subtle  and  homoge- 
neous matter;  and  Chrysippus.  with  PhOoponus 
says,  that  light  is  set  in  motion  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  w&k  one  end  of  a  stick  is  mored  the 
other  end  mores  also. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation  isoonstdered  an 
immortal  honour  to  modem  discovery,  but  this 
too  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Sir  mac  New- 
Ion  having  only  explained  it  in  a  clear  and  for- 
cible manner.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
and  Plato  himself,  accounted  for  the  revdution 
of  the  planets  by  the  two  powers  of  projection 
and  gravity,  and  Timoeus  mentions  the  same. 
PJutuch.  who  was  well  versed  in  astronomy, 
speaks  or  that  force  by  which  the  planets  gravi- 
tate towards  each  other,  and.  in  mentioniuL  the 
tendency  all  bodies  have  to  fail  to  the  earth,  he 
says,  it  is  owmg  *^to  a  reciprocal  attractiop, 
whereby  all  bodies  have  this  tendency,  and 
which  collects  into  one,  the  jMirts  constituting 
fhe  sun  and  moon,  and  retains  them  in  their 
^iheres.**  The  anoients  knew  that  gravitation 
was  to  a  planet,  as  the  inverse  propcMon  of  its 
fuantnm  of  matter  and  the  square  of  its  dis- 
tsmoe*  Aristotle  and  Lucretius  beUeved,  that 
the  gravity  of  abody  was  increased  or  diminish- 
ed aocording  lo  the  craantity  of  matter  contained 
in  it.  Gallifeo  candidljr  acknowledges  that  he 
deimd  flnora  Plato  his  idea  of  the  mode  of  cal- 
oidating  how  the  difierent  degrees  of  vdocity 
ought  to  produce  that  uniformity  of  motion  seen 
in  the  revdutioos  of  the  planeti. 

The  Gopemioan  System,  which  fixes  the  sun 
in  the  centre,  the  fixed  stars  in  the  circum- 
fereace,  and  the  planets  in  the  space  between, 
is  another  boast  of  modem  discovery,  though  it 
was  well  known  to  Pythafjoras,  to  Piato,  to  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  to  many  other  celebrated  ancient 
philosophecs.  Philolaus,  who  published  the  sys- 
tem of  Pythagoras,  remarks  that  the  earth 
moves  in  an  oblique  circle,  evidently  meaning 
the  zodiac.  Aristarchus  placed  the  sua,  as  a 
flOLed  body  in  the  centre  of  an  orbit,  around 
which  the  earth  revolved.  Plato  became  con- 
vmoed  of  his  error  in  making  the  sun  revolve' 
round  the  earth,  and  reassumed  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  long  before  imbibed  from  Timeus, 
the  Lxx^rian.  He  expressed  himself  sorry  that 
he  had  not  foUowed  the  indications  of  nature, 
and  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre.   There  is  no 


doctrine  in  phttosophr  BO  anoiettt  al  that  which 
teaches  that  the  eairtn  is  round,  though  Oallileo 
in  modem  times  was  punished  for  asserting  it. 
We  are  told  bv  Diogenes  Leertius,  that  Platd 
wal  the  first  who  calm  those  people  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  earth  antipodes;  Pythagoras 
naviog  the  honor  of  the  doctnne.  The  doctrine 
was  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch, as  may  be  gathered  from  his  works.  The 
very  appearances  and  circumstances,  which 
were  bi  ought  in  ancient  times  as  proof  of  the 
sphericity  or  roundness  of  the  earth,  are  vtill 
wed.  From  the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  moon  in  an  eclipse,  and  from  the  stars 
changing  their  position  as  we  travel  south,  Aris- 
totle concluded  that  the  earth  was  round;  and 
Pliny  drew  the  same  consequence  finom  observ- 
ing, that  when  the  land  has  disapp^red  from  a 
person  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  it  is  still  visible  to 
one  on  the  mast. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  invention  of  teles- 
eopes,  by  which  me  modems  have  discovered 
that  the  planets  revolve  on  their  own  axis,  the 
ancients  discovered  the  same  without  any  such 
aid.  Atticus  tells  us,  that  Plato  made  «ich  of 
the  planetB  move  about  its  own  centre,  while 
they  were  moving  in  their  general  course  round 
the  sun.  Cicero  tells  us  tluit  the  same  doctrine 
was  h^  by  Nicetas  of  Syracuse.  The  very 
same  doctrine,  which  is  taught  by  the  moderns 
ocDceming  the  moon,  was  held  by  the  ancients. 
Thales  taught  that  the  moon  had  no  light  within 
itself,  but  shone  bv  reflected  light  from  the  sun. 
From  this,  Empeoocles  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  heat  in  its  rays,  it  being  impossible  by  the 
strongest  lens  to  produce  fire.  Orpheus,  and 
afterhim  Pythagoras,  taught  the  doctrine  that 
the  moon,  like  oar  earth,  was  inhabited;  though 
they  believed  that  they  were  a  nobler  race  than 
those  00  the  earth.  Orpheus  speaks  in  his 
verses,  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  moon, 
and  Democritus  declares  that  the  shadowy  parti 
of  the  moon  were  occasioned  by  the  lofty  litinar 
mountains,  which  prevented  the  vallies  from  re- 
flecting h^t,  by  overshadowing  them.  Phitarcb 
gives  anoQier  reason  for  the  existence  of  those 
spots.  He  says,  ^those  deep  and  extensive 
shades  on  the  moon,  must  be  occasioned  by  the 
vast  seas  it  contains^  which  are  incapable  of  re- 
flecting so  vivid  a  light,  as  the  more  solid  and 
opaque  parts;  or  by  caverns  extremely  wide  and 
deep,  wherein  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  absorbed." 
It  may  be  gathered  tram  the  works  of  the  same 
author,  that  in  lus  time,  as  weU  as  in  modem 
times,  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  the 
moon  yielded  vapours  for  the  production  of  rain. 
He  held  the  negative  opinion,  and  believed  that 
it  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  moon  was 
heated  by  the  constant  rays  of  the  sun  which 
must  dry  up  its  humidity.  Therefore,  he  was 
convinced  mat  doods,  rain,  winds,  plants  and 
animals  had  no  existence  on  the  bright  satteWte 
of  the  earth.  The  modems  hold  the  very  same 
opinions,  and  indulge  in  the  same  controversy* 
Th^  doctrine  of  the  trul/  philoeophio  Herschel, 
that  the  fixed  stars  were  suns  romid  which  odi- 
ber  systems  like  our  Solar  system  revolved,  was 
tau^t  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  proof  of 
which  I  conM  bring  from  the  works  of  many,  if 
space  woulipenni^,g,^f^^^3^^^of  the  gal. 
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ucf  ,  or  milky  way ,  wit  iuBihar  to  tfaa  tacmti. 
Anstotle**  notion  that  it  was  caused  by  exhalm* 
"tSoDS  suspeoded  in  the  air  was  false,  and  also 
that  of  Fythaforas,  who  believed  it  once  to  bare 
been  the  sun^  path;  but  Democritus  tells  as, 
*^*that  what  we  call  the  miU^  w&y«  contains  in  it 
innumerable  fixed  stars,  the  mixture  of  whose 
distant  rays  occasion  the  brightness  which  we 
thus  denominate.**  This  is  precisely  the  dec- 
trine  of  Grallileo.  The  Grecian  philosophers 
were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  nluraht^  of 
worlds,  for  Plutarch  says  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  innumerable,  though  not  an  infinite 
multitude  of  worlds,  and  that  life  ours  they  were 
composed  of  land  and  water,  and  surrounded  by 
sky.  Anaximens  behered  that  there  were  other 
systems  revolring  round  other  suns,  and  Thales 
held  the  same  opinion.  Eren  Orpheus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  hints  at  it 
in  one  of  his  poems.  Dcmocntus  hints  at  the 
existence  of  sattellites,  which  the  telescope  has 
since  brought  to  liffht 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  had  a  correct  no- 
tion or  coraetB,  for  Pjrthagoras  and  Aristotle 
both  call  tiiem  wandering  planets,  which  ap- 
peared only  in  certain  parts  of  their  orbito. 
Seneca  informs  us  tiiat  the  Chaldeans  considered 
come^  to  be  planetary  bodies,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  the  Egyptians  could  foretell  the 
return  of  comets.  Seneca,  in  his  seventh  book 
of  natural  (jnestions,  speaks  elegantly  on  the 
subject;  be  tells  us,  **tbat  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  them,  but  that  their  orbits  were  so 
situated,  that  so  far  from  being  always  in  view, 
they  could  only  be  seen  at  one  of  the  eitremi- 
ties." 

The  ancients  Mt  the  moderns  far  behind  in 
making  discoveries  in  Mathematics,  a  few  of 
which  1  shall  mentioii.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  echpses, 
taujght  that  the  earth  was  spherical,  ana  the 
echptic  in  an  oblique  position.  No  less  service 
did  ne  render  to  geometry  than  to  the  scienocs 
generally.  He  demonstrated  the  properties  of 
the  circle,  discovered  that  the  angles  at  (he  base 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  eqnsQ,  and  that  the 
two  opposite  angles  m  a  right  hne  cutting  anoth- 
er are  equaL  He  also  taught  the  Egyptians  how 
to  measure  the  pjrtamids  by  the  length  of  their 
shadows.  Pythagoras,who  was  versed  in  all  the 
sciences,  was  the  first  who  reduced  music  to  the 
principles  of  a  science,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  dinerent  sounds  which  proceeded  from  the 
hammers  of  a  forge.  Noticmg  that  they  came 
into  unison  at  the  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  percus- 
sions, he  supposed  that  the  difierence  in  the 
weight  of  the  banners  aiiist  be  the  cause,  which 
he  found  to  be  the  case  from  experiments  on 
strings.  He  made  many  discoveries  in  geome* 
try,  among  whiob  is  that,  wherein  he  demon- 
strates that  of  all  plane  figures,  the  circle  is  the 
largest,  and  the  spliere  of  all  soh*ds»  Plato  dis- 
covered the  conic  sections,  and  if  we  judge 
fhmi  the  arithmetic  of  Diophantes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  ancients  understood  Algebra. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  demoostratfons  of 
Archimedes,  concemiQg  the  spiral  Hne  and  its 
properties.  Aristarcbus  was  the  first  who  con* 
certed  a  manner  of  measuring  the  sun's  distance 
firom  the  earthy  and  Hipparohus^to  his  immortal 


',  fiiit  opened  uM  way  to  oie  AMuifeiy  of 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Tnoogh  the  invention  of  Uie  printing  press  and 
the  steam  engine. hare  conferred  great  honour 
on  the  modems,  yet  they  have  not  surpassed  the 
aneients  in  mecmtnics  and  the  general  arts;  in- 
deed in  many  of  them  they  are  Ikr  behind.  The 
vast  engines  by  which  Archimedes  defended  the 
city  of  Syracose,  have  never  been  equalled.  He 
invented  an  organ  of  very  comnucated  con- 
struction, whmh,  besides  thesoilnos  of  fiutes  and 
other  instruments,  imitated  the  male  and  female 
vowe  in  a  variety  of  tones,  though  all  in  bar* 
mony.  His  machines  for  hurling  at  the  enemy 
vast  stones,  and  the  iron  arms,  which  were  so 
constructed  as  to  seiae  a  ship  and  tear  her  to 
pieces,  were  tmly  wonderfU.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  an  engine  at  Alexandria,  when  that 
city  was  besieged  br  Jnhus  Cnear,  that  drew 
vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  river  and  hurl^ 
ed  it  m  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  ToArohimedes 
we  owe  the  invention  of  the  screw  whiob  bears 
bipname,  and  to  Ctesibios  the  invention  of  the 
pnmp.  Many  otheia  might  be  mentioned,  but  I 
shaU  pass  on  to  architecture.  The  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  have  never  known  a  rival  m  modem 
times,  tmd  the  magnifioent  temples  and  palaeee 
of  Palm3rra,now  in  ruins,  have  never  been  even 
imitated,  to  say  nothing:  of  the  noble  buildinfl|i 
ofBabyhm.  The  grai^ur  of  ancient  Ita^ww 
perhaps  never  be  surpassed  or  equalled  m  ar- 
chitecturob 

With  respect  to  statnes  and  sculpture  gen* 
erally,  the  ancientB  excelled.  The  ColoBsns  at 
Khodes  was  a  wanderfU  prodnctien,  tbe  thnmb 
of  which  few  men  oould  enoompnis  without 
stretched  arms.  Plin]^  tells  us  that  Semtramie 
bad  a  moontaki  ont  into  a  statoe  of  herself^ 
which  was  nenrly  two  miles  high;  and  an  artist, 
aooordinff  to  nutarch,  odbreo  to  make  a  statwd 
out  of  Mount  Athos  to  represent  Alexander, 
which  shouhl  bold  a  city  in  one  hand  and  a  river 
in  the  otherw  It  would  have  been  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  height,  and  more  than  a  hundred  in 
ciroumforence.  What  sculgtors  of  modem 
times  can  be  compared  with  Piaxitles,  Phidias, 
Pciycletus,  Cleomones  and  others?  Whatworks 
can  equal  the  Venns  de  Medicis,  now  in  the 
Famesian  palace,  at  Florence*  executed  by 
Cleomenes,  the  Athenian:  the  Niobe  of  Prax- 
iteles, at  Rome;  the  Hercules  stranglmg  Anteus, 
by  Polycletus;  the  statue  of  Lnoceon,  made  by 
Pdydoms,  Athenodrus  and  Agesaoder;  and  tim 
dying  GJadiator,  by  CtesibM?  And  what  mo- 
dam  artist  has  eqnatted  the  ApoUooftheBelvi- 
dere,  executed  by  Agathiasof  Ephesus?  This 
statue  has  been  admmed  by  thousands. 

The  ancient  paintings  were  also  of  a  superior 
cast  Those  found  mSie  rains  of  Hercuhneom 
may  serve  as  examples.  The  picture  of  Chiron 
ana  Achilles,  supposed  to  be  the  prodoctioo  of 
Parrhasius,  and  tmict  of  Theseus  vanquishing  the 
Minotaur,  are  considered  excellent;  also  tixMe 
of  Pan  and  Olympeand  the  birth  of  Telephus. 
These  were  all  produced  in  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  and  if  they  were  so  excellent,  what  must 
iMive  been  the  productions  of  ApeHes,  Zeuxes 
and  the  great  masters  of  their  timet 

Thus  we  seethat  the  ancients  were  not  de- 
ficient in  a  general  knowledge  of  thesoienoet 
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mad  arts.  thotiA  tiie  •aperiority  ^  tbe  moderns 
18  much  harped  on  bv  thoee  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  subject  The  subject  of  this  essay  was  sog- 
gested  by  hearing  a  gentlemap  in  oonrersation 
say,  that  '*the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the 
sciences  in  comparison  with  the  modoras,  and 
that  no  ancient  undertaking  could  equal  the 
proud  achievements  of  modem  times.*'  Let  the 
reader  judge  from  the  few  instances  here  re- 
corded, and  they  will  teach  those  who  scoff  at  tbe 
knowledge  of  tbe  ancients,  to  '^render  onlo 
Cesar  tbe  things  which  at«  CsBsur's."  or  to  be- 
slow  praise  wh«re  praise  is  deserved^  due.  To 
kjKHT  that  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  an- 
cients, may  also  fepach  ns  to  be  grateful,  and  to 
improve  those  inestimable  blessings,  the  sci- 
ences, which  they  have  banded  down  to  us. 

Nor  lest  are  we  indebted  to  tbe  ancnent  hislo- 
rians,  poets,  orators  and  statesmeiii  We  owe 
them  not  less  for  tbe  examples  they  have  set, 
than  for  tbe  idorioos  emulatioQ  with  which  tbey 
tiave  inspirra  us.  Where  among  the  modems 
can  we  &d  historians  ejraal  to  Xmiophon,  Tlm- 
oydides  and  Tacitus?  What  poets  equal  to  H^ 
mer  and  Wrf^X^  Where  can  we  find  orators  to 
compare  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  or 
itatesmen  to  rival  Scdon  and  Lfourgus?  The 
poems  of  tbe  Diad,  Odyssey  and  JUieid,  stand 
alone,  and  ^  modems  have  a  thodsand  times 
attenmted  to  imitate  them,  but  in  vain.  Hie 
gnuuMur  and  brilliance  of  ancient  genins  has 
never  been  equalled,  and  can  never  be  surpas- 
sed. Ancient  genius,  like  the  proud  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  staiSls  everlasting  unique  in  tbe 
w'orlfl^  and  to  remain  withoutaparalleL  Never 
did  any  country  produce  so  many  eminent  phi- 


kso^hers  as  ancient  Greece.  Alas!  that  Greece, 
and  Berne,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  very  cradlee 
ofthe  arts  and  sciences,  should  now  be  sunk  in 
go^  ignorance  and  trod  by  a  raoe  of  slavest 
Alas!  that  tbe  light  of  tbose  kuninariei  of  tbe 
world  shouU  so  joon  have  been  eztiittuisbed  i 
.  DAPES* 

FnoM  Sketchxs  or  Wbstbbn  Ai>vehturk* 
—•During  Ifae  summer  of  1787,  tbe  bouse  of  Mr. 
^olm  Merrill,  of  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  was 
attocked  by  the  Indians,  and  defended  witti 
smgularadaress  and  jgood  fortune.  Merrill  w 
alsxmed  by  the  barkiofl  of  a  dog  aboatmidnight, 
and  upon  opening  ^  agor  in  order  to  asoertam 
tbe  cause  or  tbe  msturbance,  he  received  the  fire 
of  six  or  seven  Indians,  by  which  his  arm  and 
thigh  were  botii  broken.  He  instantly  sunk  iqxiD 
^iloor,  and  called  upon  his  wife  to  close  the 
door.  This  had  scarcely  been  deDe,wbenit  was 
violently  assailed  by  tbe  tomahawks  of  tbe  eno- 
roy,  ana  a  laige  breach  soon  effooted.  Mrs. 
Meirrill,  however,  being  a  perfect  Amaaon  bo^ 
in  strength  and  eomge,  gnarded  it  with  an  axe. 
and  successivebr  killed  or  oadly  wounded  four  of 
the  enemy,  as  tbey  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  tbe  cabin.  The  Indians  then  ascended  tbe 
roof  and  attempted  to  enter  by  way  of  the  chin 
ney;  bot  here,  again,  tbey  were  met  by  tbe  same 
deienain^d  enemy.  Mrs.  MerriH  seised  tbe  only 
feather  bedwhksb  tbe  cabin  afibrded,andbasti^ 
ripping  it  open,  ponred  its  contents  upon  the^fire. 
A  fmons  blaze  and  stifling  smoke  instantly  as- 
cended the  obimn^,  wbicb  qncikly  brought 


down  two  of  tbe  enefliy,  who  lay  for  a  few  010' 
ments  at  the  mercy  ofthe  lady.  Seizing  the  axe, 
she  quickly  despatobed  them,  and  was  instant^ 
aftenvards  summoned  to  the-  door,  where  the 
only  remaining  savage  now  appeared  endea- 
vonng  to  effect  an  entrance,  wmte  Mrs.  Merrill 
wasen^ELgedatthechiiimey.  He  soon  received 
a  ffash  m  the  cheek,  which  compelled  faim,  with 
a  Rmd  yell,  to  relinquish  bis  purpose,  and  return 
hastily  to  Chillicothe,  where,  from  the  report  of  a 
prisoner,  he  gave  an  exaggerated  account  ofthe 
nerceness, strength,  andcoorage  of  tbe  **lDng 
knife  squaw!" 

^  ■ 
From  ths  RelifkNis  SoQvonir  ibr  I8IS. 

Ag«s  have  diad  liDoe  the  seen  of  old, 

Oi,  Tyros,  tbe  M  ofthy  |nd«  foratold  3 

Ages  have  pswed-«nd  we  muse  on  thee 

Ai  a  broken  wiste  *iieslh  the  demt  ses ; 

Thy  temples  have  sunk  k  the  waters  dowa,— 

ObkrioD  reats  on  thine  okl  raaown : 

llioa  art  onsked— dioa  art  ftded-4hy  s&eBgdiko^e»-« 

Thy  skay  sad  beauty  will  gleamno  aiore. 

When  aie  die  pOea,  whMh  m  days  gone  bVf 
From  thy  atieeCsaapired  in  thekhj  aky  ? 
Where  ia  diy  bnidered  Egyptian  sail. 
Which  abone  of  yore  B  the  aummer  gale  f 
Whese  are  tbe  apisaB,  tbe  pearl,  tbe  gold, 
Wbicb  once  in  tby  maita  dkl  their  wealth  nnfold  ? 

There  dkmeoda  fluked  to  the  gaiei'a  eye* 
And  tke  air  Waa  aweet  as  it  wandered  by ; 
Tbere^  ooral  and  Bgat»  m  masaaa  lar. 
And  were  bathed  in  tbe  aankght^raatlaaa  ray; 
The  menfaaata  of  Sbeka  wets  gathered  tbare— 
Where  are  thy  treumrea^obTyriia   iHisre? 


HsM  answereat  not-4br  ths  I 

A  re^dem  poano*er  thy  fakldett  gnve; 

Orer  praatrate  piDar  and  crambling  dome 

Ibe  atonny  biliowa  ariaeaiid  feam ; 

Where  thy  awelHng  temples  were  woac  to  ataadr 

The  aea-bisd  acreama  by  tbe  kadbr  atrand} 

No  aoond  oNoy  ia  upoatbeair-* 

Where  are  tby  reveli,  oh  Tjiua    where? 


The  time  bstfa  been,  when  a  nii^  thioBg 
Of  people  iBled  thee;— when  dance  and  soar. 
And  harpers,  with  nptore  tbe  tkne  begniledf 
And  tbeaon  of  j4qr  on  dO"  sp^ndofs  amQeA 
Tben  in  robea  of  beauty  tky  dani^iteis  dnaaedr 
And  pride  waa  Ugh  k  ereh  akiAd  breaat ; 
Then  i^k^ring  abkUb  ^gaksc  dv  waUa  were  hu 
White  palaee  and  gaidea  with  mono  mg ; 
ThedanooTokiptooM  at  svirweat  remid. 
AadbeMt^beatUgbdyati 


If  ow  dkHi  an  laid  fai  the  aelenm  tomb 
Of agea  vaniriied,  mid  stoam  and  ^oem; 
Tby  waniei%d)y  prinoea,  tby  flaakisg  I 
Thy  kinga,  widi  tbe  wealth  of  tbair  dndems. 
Are  gone  UhadisUgbtflcasan  April  1 
Ai  a  voice  wlacb  apeaksk  sa  c 
Ai  a  ckmd  wkiek  Mbsk  dma 
Wkere  are  tby  gMes,  ok  lynis-where? 
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From  the  Satordty  Cventsf  Post. 

THE  CONSUMPTIVE. 

**  It  Is  hard  to  die,  to  leave  (his  joyous  world. 
its  beautiftil  and  pictoresque  places — its  fond 
iMsociations  and  remembrances,  and  to  ^down 
Co  the  dark  tomb,  to  become  food  for  loathsome, 
creeping  worms.  It  is  painful  to  be  severed 
from  the  thousand  ties  of  love  and  affisction^ 
from  the  home  of  our  childhood,  and  its  pleasant 
spots,  hallowed  by  memory,  to  lie  in  the  cold 
onfeelinff  embrace  of  deaUi.  I  thongfat  I  was 
possessed  of  sufficient  fortitude  to  endure  the  re- 
currence of  such  feelings;  but  my  philosophy  is 
deadened,  and  I  feel  the  acute  pangs  my  sensi- 
bility occasions.  I  do  not  covet  the  peasession 
of  worldly  goods-^l  have  not  the  sordid  mind  of 
the  miser,  nor  his  parsimony,  yet  I  would  cling 
to  this  earth  with  tenacity,  aind  gase  upon  the 
bright  heavens  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
stars,  that  I  might  render  to  my  Creator  rever- 
ence and  adoration." 

Thus  I  found  my  consumptive  friend  solib* 
quiaing,  as  I  entered  his  chamber  the  other  eve- 
ning. He  sat  at  his  window,  gazing  on  the  ob- 
jects of  nature,  that  the  nKX>n  renderetl  visible 

with  her  placid  light    L had  ctontraoted  a 

disease  in  his  youmul  days,  of  all,  the  most  rank 
andinsiduous, — Consumption.  He  had  lingered 
with  it,  not,  however,  without  hope,  for  who  does 
not  know  its  flatteryr  I  feared  much  his  short 
but  hiterestinff  life  nad  nearly  terminated.  The 
dominant  trait  of  his  mind  was  romance,  witii 
-which  it  was  deeply  imbveiL  I  have  often  stu- 
died his  character,  and  find  him  AiU  of  Iqve  and 
tenderness.    He  is  indead  an  amiable  bemg. 

I  have  thrown  togetheca  little  janmal,  which 
I  present  to  the  rei3er. 

Monday^  June  90.  Called  on  Li— — .  Found 
him  labouring  under  a  severe  coo|[b,  which  too 


»lainly  told  me  of  the  &tality  oThis  disease. 
Bf ysympathiet  were  aronsed. 

Thursday.  L— *  f<dt  better*  He  spoke  ofhis 
prospects  and  thought  his  troubles  wouM  leave 
him.  I  ofiered  him  my  best  wish^,  and  retired, 
promising  a  speedy  return. 

July  4.  Have  seen  L •    **  I  have  just  been 

tiunkmg  of  the  doom  that  hangs  over  me,"  said 
he,  **  a£l  meditating  on  its  ultimate  consomma^ 
tion.  I  have  thought,  too,  of  other  things— of 
the  miUioos  who  this  day  are  revellii^  in  health 
aa4  pleasure,  commeoKMratkig  the  circumstan- 
ces tnat  gave  to  them  liberty.  It  is  a  great  pri- 
vilege to  be  thus  able,  the  spirits  buoyant,  and 
hopes  undepressed.  For  some  unknown  reason 
I  am  denieu  this.  I  might  be  capable  of  render- 
ing the  world  essential  service,  but  M— ,  1  feel 
my  days  are  numbered,  and  1  am  unprepared  to 
die.  I  know  I  can  only  leave  this  world  a  wick- 
ed and  sinful  creature.  Hm  Judge  of  all  things 
will  sit  before  me,  and  I— 1  shall  oe  condemnea 
^to  the  communion  of  unrighteous  spirits.  The 
buminff  fire  will  crackle  and  sear— but  no,  I'll 
not  talk  of  it;  it  is  a  spear  that  pierces  my  soul. 
I  feel  miserable,  wretched.  The  curse  of  Cain 
is  upon  me.  *  ^  *  And  Mary— must  1  leave  her, 
my  chosen  one,  my  guardian  angel  that  has 
watched  over  my  afflictions  with  tenderness?— 
She  has  never  tired,  she  has  never  relaxed  her 
care,  she  knows  no  weariness  and  she  bres, 
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adores  me.  But  I  must  die— ^nd  she  will  be- 
come broken-hearted,  and  sink  to  the  earth, 
blifiiited  in  mind  and  body!  Oh!  'tis  too,  too 
much!" 

In  evident  anguish  I  left  the  poor  invalid.— 
His  feelings  were  wrought  to  positive  horror^ 
and  th^  imparted  to  mine  a  deep  tinge  of  sad- 
ness. I  felt  much  for  him,  and  had  dcxie  every 
thioff  in  my  power,  but  m  had  already  struck 
the  breakers,  and  must  soon  be  stranded. 

Ju/^90.  Went  to  seeL •   The  flame  was 

yet  gtimmering  in  the  socket  He  was  feeble, 
and  required  support  when  he  changed  his  posi- 
tioo.  The  sepulchral  stone  must  soon  press  his 
breast.  I  was  forcibly  struck  at  the  sight  c^  his 
hands— the  skin  parcned,  the  bones  protruding. 
His  face  too  was  palKd,  and  much  corrugated. 
He  coughed,  ana  it  cut  me  to  the  quick.  It 
seemed  to  hurt  him;  he  writhed  sa  My  poor 
friend  cannot  die  too  quick. 

July  30.  To-day  L is  no  better.  He  feels 

the  paucity  ofhis  days,  and  talks  without  hesita- 
tion about  dying.  He  has  given  me  directions 
where  to  lay  his  body,  and  the  order  in  which  he 
wants  his  funeral  rites  performed.  I  was  aflect- 
ed  to  bear  him  converse.  He  talked  of  Mary,  of 
her  kindness,  her  kive,  and  said  she  was  unweD. 
He  was  mucn  excitedf  and  asked  for  an  opiate. 
I  administered  it,  and  he  soon  slept,  though  rest- 
less and  disturbed.  He  raved  impassionately. 
I  left,  sore  at  heart 

AuguH  7.  Received  Ae  foUowing  note  from 

DearM .   I  am  much  better.    I  feel  like 

a  new  man,  and  begin  affain  to  think  of  life  and 
its  joys.  I  navd  seen  Mury,  and  my  cooditioa 
fairly  inspirits  her.  We  may  both  become  like 
you,  and  en>)y  life  and  its  blessings.  Ckicome 
andseeme.  My  heart  leaps  with  gladness. 
Yours  truly,   L— . 

Delustf e  indeed,  said  I  ahrad,  are  such  hopes. 
It  is  bst  the  brightening  up  of  life  previous  to 
final  sztinction.  1  knew  tMre  was  no  chance 
of  hk  regatniitf  his  health,  and  did  not  call  to  see 
him.  His  holtow  expectations  would  have  sick- 
ened me. 

dflitfuft  15.  Was  sent  for  in  haste.    L was 

thougnt  to  be  dying.  I  was  not  surprised.  1 
hastened  to  his  housO)  and  found  him  a  distress- 
ing picture  of  despair,  prostrate,  and  fast  verg- 
ing to  the  grave.  '*I  must  reproacii  you,  M-*— y**' 
8aidhe,^torinattentiao."  1  made  satisfitctory 
apology,  f  saw  he  could  live  but  few  hours, 
perhaps  less  than  I  anticipated.  Mary  was 
tere,  and  sobbed  piteoosly.  It  was  excruciat- 
ing tc^behold  a  young  and  devoted  girl  about  be- 
ing estranged  forever,  by  death,  from  the  object 
she  lores.    Human  life  contains  no  scene,  so 

terrific  and  awfbl.  **  M——,"  murmured  L , 

I  am  now  near  my  last  moments.  Earth  is  fad- 
ing from  me,  and  my  vistoo  is  growing  indistinct. 
Alter  I  am  gone,  I  rely  oo  you  to  preserve  my 
roemons  and  to  meet  my  detractors  with  calm 
and  considerate  opposition.  My  life  has  been 
sli^irt,  Hut  it  has  been  honoorabfe  and  virtuous. 
I  hare  brokco  nc  human  laws,  I  have  impover- 
ished no  widoiTS  or  orpliaiis,yet  I  feelgrievously 
wickiM  vf\i^\}  I  contemplate  the  du^ihave  pan 
my  God.  Of  ray  error  I  repent  sincerdy,  and 
Iru^tinbimforredenptiQn.   My  property,  what 
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little  I  hare,  you  will  bestow  on  seme  charit|lile 
objects.  Do  not  blazeo  the  gtrer*«  name.  It  b 
from  the  dead,  let  tbeiu  rest  But  I  am  failmff 
—it  hurts  me — I  must  rest — ^I— »'*  He  cease£ 
His  eyes  were  fi^Msy.  The  vital  n>ark  was 
nearly  extinct.  ^Mary,"  said  he  fiintly,  "I 
leareyou  many  tokens  of  regard.  My  love  is 
tmdying."    He  was  silent  a  moment  At  length 

he  opened  his  eyes  and  faltered,  "M ,  M • 

farewell— MaryjfkrewelL  farewell  till  God  shall 
call  us  to  iudfimnent**  WiOi  this  he  sunk  to 
eternal  rest.  Mary  wept  as  if  she  must  have 
died  too.  She  was  iriewardiy  corrodioff  with 
grief.  She  prayed  fervently  lor  his  disembodied 
spirit  I  have  never  since  doubted  Cernale  kwe; 
tan  any  one? 

I  attended  to  the  melancholy  disposal  of  L 's 

remains.  He  lies  under  the  umbrageous  <)ano- 
py  of  a  tree,  once  his  favourite  resort  I  wish 
all  were  as  good  as  he,  so  kind,  so  unostentatious. 
Then  would  we  be  strangers  to  Dnh<^  deeds 
and  wicked  actions. 

Mklrose. 


BAVARIA* 

From  a  recent  work  called  **  "nie  Tyrol,"  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  author  of  ^^  Spain  jn  1830,*'  publishea 
in  London,  we  copy  the  tollowinff  litUc^  sketch  of 
youthful  arovsements.  The  author  drairs  a  fa- 
vourable picture  of  the  paternal  rule  of  oie  kin^ 
the  flourishing  state  of  his  small  kingdom,  9M 
the  general  happiness  of  the  people,  wmdi  might 
answer  for  model  for  imikation  by  some  of  lis 
neighbouisi^  ^ 

«^At  Luitkircb,"  says  the  aiithor,  '<  we  rested 
two  hours,— and  these  twohoura  I  occupied  very 
agreeably.  There  wasaohildrea's  feast:  about 
two  hundred  boys  and  ga>ls»all  tbt  girls  dressed 
in  white,  headed  by  a  band  of  music^  and  several 
banners,  walking  to  a  ne^bouring  hill,  where 
preparatkAs  had  been  already  made  for  tbefar 
reception.  And  first,  having  formed  twot^ireles^ 
the  girls  inside,  and  the  boys  without,  a  grave, 
but  good  humoured  elderiy  gentleman  imde  a 
speech  to  the  little  people,  commending  tbemfor 
tneif  industxy  and  pronciency  at  school,  and  t^- 
ing  them  that  they  were  assembled  to  enjoy 
themselves,  to  eat  as  much  bun  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  play  till  sunset;  and  he  ooodaded  by  ex- 
horting the  boys  to  behave  with  gentleness  and 
kindy^  to  their  female  playmates^— Then  the 
same  old  gentleman  distributed  prizes  to  the  lit- 
tle boys  and  (rirls;  and  a  quantity  of  embroider- 
ed and  sewed  work  was  then  produced  from  a 
basket,  aind  exposed  to  the  grown  up  audieace 
for  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  api^ropriated  tacha- 
ritable  purposes;  and  this  being  done,  all  the 
boys  and  giris  were  dismissed  to  their  games^ 
The  next  moment  all  were  at  play,  boys  and 
girb  mingling  promiscuously;  numerous  tables 
Sx>  were  spread  with  buns,  and  light  wine  and 
water,  to  which  the  youngsters  resorted  forre- 
ireshment  One  beautiiulTittle  girl,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,appeared  to  be  queen  of  the  gamesf 
she  wore  a  chaplet  of  dowers,  and  seemed  to  be 
invested  wi^  the  authority  whipb  was  yielded 
alike  to  her  superior  age  smd  chfurming  counte- 
nance. It  was  altogether  a  beautiful  wd  pleas- 
ing scene..  New-fan^Hted  notions  of  educatioii 
9M  prop46ty  had  evSently  made  no  pngreis 


mBafsuria,— there  sras  notortnHiigof  mtaitt; 
children  were  children,  not  ridicnkyus  oarica* 
tores  of  men  and  women,— and  the  bnoyancy  of 


his  countenance  to  the  chiwen*s  ^ennt,  1  oenld 
not  resist  to  temptation  of  Introdnoinfr  ro/self 
to  him,  and  exptessing  the  pleasure  1  nad  re- 
ceived. I  found  he  was  a  m^givtrate  of  the  town; 
and  spent  a  pleasant  hour  over  a  botHe  of  Rhine 
wine,  and  im  talking  of  the  inprovcMDents  of  mo- 
dem times.  Ther  B;aow  but  little  in  Bavaria  ef 
the  mareh  of  mina;  the  old  gentleman  had  ueirer 
hard  of  mechanics*  institutes,  or  lib^ipes  for  the 
people.  ^  Tis  a  great  discovery.'  said  be^  ^bol 
tell  me  one  thing:  are  crime  ana  vice  danmislir 
ed  in  your  country,  and  are  the  peeple  happier^ 
but  as  my  voituner  was  impatnot,— the  reins 
already  in  his  hand,  kod  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  1 
had  an  e9u»se  to  rise  suddenly,  and  take  leave 
of  my  kind  entertainer;  mod  we  were  sooa  on 
the  road  to  Meiningen." 

CftmmAL  UISTITUTTOTIS* 

neither  do  we  hnd  the  economioa]  and  iMeful 
n^Iected  for  the  re&iedand  qilendld. 

^I  was  (s%ys  Mr.  Inglis)  ranitlv  {leased  br  a 
visit  to  the  prison  of  ManicL  The  princ^al  of 
this  exceWently  regulated  establishment  nL.that 
every  one  in  it  gains  his  own  bread*  JSf&ty 
prisoner  is  obliged  to  work  at  his  own  trade;  ao 
that  there  is  nokind of  handierafl tfaait  is  Bol go- 
ton  w|thhi  the  prison  wajls.  It  laUke  a  gene- 
I  manu&ctory— eafpenteft,  bladcsnuths,  ttd- 
dkn,  tadora.  shoemalqert,  dyera,  all  are  mm 
plying  theirtrades;  but  not  oae  is  fbrced  t^ 
work  beyoni  what:  b  necessary  iir  his  s«te- 
nance.  Whatever  he  gains  by  las  la)Mmr  oMire 
than  suffices  to  n^aintam  him,  ii  kept  vntU  the 
term  qf  hia  impnsomnent  expires,  and  is  thev 
given  to  him— deducting  a  quota  for  the  espes- 
sesofdieestablishmebt  Tbei»  ia  a  separate 
woi4shap  aUoltedtoeach  trade;  jhe  pmeMra 
work  in  oempanjuand  are  pennitted  to  oonverse 
upon  aBowea  tx»»— ofverseen.  being  of  oovaa 
present— Shertly  after  I  visited  the  pidsen»  a 
nan  whose  term  of  punishment  had  tojnred  re- 
ceived no  less  than  800  fkriyi  (lAovt  83/.  star- 
ling) uppn  leaving  the  prison.  CriininaKaw> 
are  admitted  at  so  eariyan  age  as  not  to  hare 
yet  learnt  a  trade,  are  permitted  to  makefjheipe 
of  gne,  which  is- taught  to  them.  Women  (wha 
are  ri|rarously  separated  from  the  male  prison- 
ers) fSkiw  tlieir  trades  also :  w#  see  embroideiy 
stockhig-weattng,straW  hat-makfaii  aind  plait* 
ing,  and  all  other  kinds  of  labovr  in  which  wo- 
men are  engaged.  Women  who  have  been 
servants  before,  are  servants  stills  cooks  are 
cooks— -hoMoiaids,  housemaids.  In  fact,  the 
interior  serviceof  the  prison  is  performed  by  the 
crimmals,  and  all  their  wants  are  supplied  by 
themselves  or  their  netghbours*  I  tasted  the 
soup  and  meat  in  the kititauand  the  breadln 
the  bake-house,  and  foondboSiexcdkat  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  artioles  madein  the  pri- 
son (i»e.  the  surphN  remaining  after  ^  expen- 
ses of  the  estabhsfament  have  been  pafl,  and  the 
prisoners  maintained^  to  be  kept  ^r  the  benefit 
of  the  prisoners  themselves,  generalb[Jun(Nail9 
to  aeaHr^lMKIO  florins  (upward*  of  #yMW.  for 
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aiMRim)— «  sum  ^^Mh  PfopeAy  apptfed^  as  it 
doubtless  is,  eaBDotfiq  fo  pradine  most  impor> 
tant  results  apea  the  ftitureiiyes  of  theprisoDen 
Ibr  whose  bcoii^  it  is  tBtended.  (  saw  some 
wisoners  confined  for  Hfb^  for  crimes  which  in 
fagland  would  have  sent  them  to  the  gallows ; 
theie  are  tasked  to  a  certain  qnantity  SC  wprk, 
and  main^un  themselves  and  henefit  the  state  at 
the  same  time.  No  one  has  been  execnted  at 
Mnniofa  since  the  year  18)1.  By  a  singularly 
humane  enactment,  prisoners  for  fife  are  aUon^ 
^  some  indulgenees  that  are  denied  to  those 
whose  punishinent  is  for  a  Umited  time:  it  Is 
thought,  for  example,  a  fair  and  proper  aggra- 
vation of,  punishment,  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
jriionld  be  prdiibited  to  those  who  may  hope,  by 
^ood  conduct  and  industry,  to  be  Testined  after  a 
tune  to  the  world,  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  even  of  rational  enjoyoaent;  but  tins  is  con- 
sidered an  unnecessary  cruelty  towards  a  man 
whose  punishmaU  terminates  only  with  his  life. 
The  utmost  cleadliness  and  simj^ity  pervades 
every  department  of  this  exodloit  estalHish- 
ment :  a  proper  discipKne  and  just  restraint  are 
pnited  to  those  arrangements  that  insure  the 
health  and  improvement  of  the  prisoners;  and 
tne  building  i6elf  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
iksii  I  have  ever  seen  set  apart  for  the  correc- 
tion of  criminals.  There  is  one  singular  part  of 
Ae  establiahmebt— a  phalanx  of  very  lai^  and 
fiance  dogs,  which,  during  the  night,  are  turned 
loose  into  the  open  s|)ace  that  surrounds  the 
prison,  and  are  a  snfficaent  security  against  es- 
cape. Whe  I  vistei  the  prison,  tneoe  were  666 
persons  confined,  140  of  whom  were  women.  A 
detail  like  the  above  may  well  lead  to  important 
reflection.  The  adaptation  of  punishment  to 
crime,  as  well  as  the  true  end  it  punishment, 
have  alws^s  been  deep  and  important  problems 
in  legislation ;  and  it  is  certahuy  the  duty  of  the 
l^gisttUnre  to  coHeot  from  eveiy  source--rinfor- 
laation  that  may  direct  them  right  in  this  matter. 
m 

Written  forthe  Casket. 
TO  A  BBLLVU 

Not  for  the  guiles  tpd  btoom  which  thoa  art  weu&if  , 
As  early  hfe  befuilcs  or charmf  thee  now; 

Not  for  thy  reed-like  Toice,  thy  gentle  beannf , 
IV  foiden  treiset,  or  thy  fonny  brow : 

*Tb  not  these  witcheries  that  move  my  spirit^ 
(Thoogh  these  thott  hast,  and  ricfaly,MfaDs  to  play 

With  idle  itkynei,  thy  memory  to  inherit 
When  hers  tUne  eye  shall  rest  some  fUtnreday. 

No,  friend  of  happy  hours!  This  sooff  is  given, 

A  simple  tribute  lo  thy  worth  alone ; 
To  recollections,  sweet  as  dreams  of  heaven, 

Fast  linked  with  thee  and  thine,  ia  moments  gone : 
They  rise  like  flowers  in  apring-time,  brightly  glowing. 

Or  summer^  morning  light,'on  wave  and  tree ; 
Till  wanneat  wishes  IVsm  ray  heart  are  flowing, 

That  life's  beat  jitya  may  Uess  thy  fUenda  and  thee. 
Mv,  1633.  W.  G.  C. 

life  is  a  picture;  fintune  the  frame,  but  mis-* 
fortune  (he  shade.  Hhe  first  only  its  intrinsic 
ornament,  but  the  latter,  if  well  sustained,  forms 
the  intrinsic  merit,  by  ^ving  a  bolder  relief  to 
the  figures. 


Fnm  the  Book  of  Nature. 

MEDUSA. 

An  roteHigent  physician  of  PhDadelphia  has 
furnished  m  best  account  of  the  Jfeatua,  an 
order  of  animated  beings  but  rarely  described. 
We  copy  his  account,  wnich  will  be  found  high- 
^  interestiDg  and  graphic* 

Those  who  have  sotight  relief  fVom  the  sum- 
mer heats  at  Lon^  Branch  or  Cape  May,  have 
prc^bly  noticed,  m  their  ramblings  along  the 
beach,  certain  gelatinous  transparent  masses 
depomed  bv  the  receding  tide  on  the  sands. 
Hiey  resemble  very  large  plano-convex  lenses, 
and  are  devoid  of  colour  exc^t  in  a  few  minute 
points,  which  appear  like  grams  of  ^eUow  sand, 
or  the  eggs  of  some^hells  embedded  in  their  sub- 
stance. This  has  led  many  to  consider  them  as 
the  spawn  of  some  marine  animal. 

If  one  of  these  jellies  be  placed  in  a  tub  of 
brine  immediately  after  it  reaches  the  shore,  the 
oliserver  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  possessed  of 
animation.  The  superior,  or  convex  part,  will 
expand  like  the  top  of  an  umbrella ;  ana  from  its 
under  surface  several  fringed  and  leaf-like 
membranes  will  be  developed.  The  remains  of 
numerous  threads,  or  tendrils,  will  float  out  from 
tiie  margin  of  the  umbrella,  following  the  mo- 
tions of  me  animal  as  its  swims  around  the  tub. 
These  threads  are  often  several  feel  in  length 
before  they  are  broken  by  die  sand ;  they  are 
probably  emptoyed  both  to  entke  and  to  secure 
the  prey,  and  they  produce  a  sharp  stinging 
sensation,  when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  from 
the  appearance  ana  offensive  power  of  these  last 
organs,  that  seamen  have  given  the  animal  the 
dtle  of  the  sea-nettle,  and  naturalists  the  gene- 
ric name  Medusa. 

I  have  offered  this  rude  description  of  the  Ble- 
dusa«J|  a  familiar  example  of  tne  class  of  ani- 
mateooeings.  which  are  the  subjectB  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  Thev  are  all  alike  gelatinoue 
and  mnsparent,  and^many  of  them  melt  and 
flow  away  when  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sim. 

Of  aU  the  tribes  of  Mc^uscse  which  are  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  ocean,  the  most 
splendid  and  best  Imown  is  the  Portuguese  mao- 
oi-war  {pkysalia).  This  is  an  oblong  animated 
sack  of  air.  elongated  at  one  extremity  into  a 
conical  neek,  and  surmounted  by  a  membranous 
expansion  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
tibe  body,  and  rising  above  into  a  semicircular 
sail,  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ani- 
mal. From  beneath  the  body  are  suspended 
tram  ten  to  fifty  or  more  little  tubes,  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  open  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  formed  like  the  flower  of  the  blue 
bottle.  These  have  been  regarded  as  temporary 
receptacles  for  food^  like  Qie  first  stomach  of 
catuB ;  but  as  the  animal  is  destitute  of  any  visi- 
ble mouth  at  alimentary  canal,  and  as  1  have 
freauently  seen  fish  in  their  cavities  apparently 
hall  digested,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as 
proper  stomachs ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  greater  pa- 
radox in  2^oology  that  an  animal  should  possess 
many  indepeiiaent  stomachs,  than  that  the 
strange  carnivorous  vegetable,  saricinea,  should 
make  use  of  its  leaves  apparently  for  a  similar 
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Fn)m  the  oeBti«  of  tbk  groiip  of  rtomachs,  de- 
pends a  titUe  cord,  neyer  exceeding  the  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  often  fwty  times  as 
long  as  the  body. 

The  size  of  the  Portugnese  man-of-war  varies 
from  halfan  inch,  to  six  mches  in  lenffth.  When 
it  is  in  motion,  the  sail  is  accommo&ted  to  the 
force  of  the  breeze^  and  the  elongated  neck  is 
cmred  upwards,  giving  to  the  animal  a  form 
strongly  resemblii^  the  little  glass  swans  whidi 
we  sometimes  see  swimming  m  goblets. 

It  is  not  the  form,  however,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  beauty  or  this  little  navigator.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  body  and  neck  are  devoid  of 
colour,  except  a  faint  iridescence  in  reflected 
lights ;  and  ihey  are  so  perfectly  transparent, 
that  the  finest  print  is  not  obscured  when  viewea 
throuffh  them.  The  back  becomes  gradually 
tinoea,  as  we  ascend,  with  the  finest  and  most 
deSsate  blue  that  can  oe  imagined;  the  base  of  the 
scale  equals  the  purest  sky  in  the  depth  and  beau- 
ty of  tint;  the  summit  is  of  the  most  splendid  red, 
and  the  centralpart  is  shaded  by  agradual  admix- 
tureof  these  colours,  through  slU  the  intermediate 
grades  of  purples.  Drawn  as  it  were  upon  a 
groundwork  of  mist,  the  tints  have  an  serial  soft- 
ness far  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  warranting 
the  assertion,  that  they  are  often  dressed  in 
beaut]f  before  which  the  lily  would  fieule,  and  the 
rose  hide  its  blushes,  and  producing  some  of  tiie 
sublime  E^ienomena  which  have  astonid^  the 
philosophy. 

The  group  of  stomachs  is  less  transparent,  and 
aHbou^  the  hue  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  back, 
they  are  on  this  account  incomparably  less  de- 
cant. By  their  weight  and  form  they  fill  the 
double  (dice  of  a  &el  and  ballast,  wlnle  the 
d^-like  appendage,  which  floi^  i  ut  for  yards 
behind,  is  called  by  seamen  the  cable. 
The  mode  in  which  the  animal  seciA^  his 
ey,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation ; 
r  the  fish  and  crabs  thaC  are  firequently  Ibund 
within  the  little  tubes  are  often  large  enoi^gh  to 
tear  them  in  pieces,  could  they  retain  their  na- 
tural vigour  during  the  contest  Deceived  by 
the  extreme  pain  which  is  felt  when  the  cable 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  hand, 
naturafists  have  concluded,  I  think  too  hastily, 
that  this  or^n  secretes  a  poisonous  or  acnd 
fluid,  by  which  it  benumbs  any  unfortunate  fish, 
or  other  animal,  that  ventures  within  its  toils, 
allured  hy  the  hope  of  making  a  m^  upon 
what,  in  its  ignorance,  it  has  mistaken  for  a 
worm.  The  secret  will  be  better  explained  by 
a  more  careful  examination  of  the  organ  itself. 
The  cord  is  composed  of  a  narrow  layer  of 
contrac^le  fibres,  scarcely  visible  when  relaxed, 
on  account  of  its  transparency.  If  the  animal 
be  large,  this  layer  of  fibres  wiQ  sometimes  ex- 
tend iuelf  to  the  lengtii  of  four  or  five  yards.  A 
spiral  line  of  blue  b^-like  bodies,  less  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  revolves  around  the  cable  from 
end  to  end,  and  under  the  microscope,  these 
beads  appear  covered  with  minute  prickles,  so 
hard  and  sharp  that  they  will  readily  enter  the 
substance  of  wood,  adhering  with  such  pertina- 
city that  the  cord  can  rardy  be  detached  with- 
it  istotBose  prickles  that  the  man-of-war 
owes  its  power  of^  destroying  animals  which  are 
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its  tnperien  in  atrpagth  ud  activity, 
anything  becomes  impaled  upon  the  oord,  the 
contractile  fibres  are  called  into  action,  and  ra^ 
pidly  shrink  from  mai^  feet  in  Ist^  toiess  tihaii 
the  same  number  of  inches,  brii^ing  the  prev 
within  reach  of  the  little  tubes,  by  one  of  vnucb 
it  is  immediately  swtdlowed. 

This  weapon,  so  insignificant  in  appearaBce. 
is  vet  sufficiaUfy  fbrmidabie  even  to  man.  I 
had  once  the  misfbrtune  to  become  entangled 
with  the  cable  of  a  very  large  man-of-war,  mile 
swimming  in  the  opesa  ocean,  and  amply  did  it 
avenge  its  fellows,  who  now  sieqp  in  mycabinet 
robbed  at  once  of  life  and  beauty.  The  pain 
which  it  inflicted  was  almost  insupportable  for 
some  time,  nor  did  it  entii^Bly  cease  for  twenty^ 
four  hours. 

I  might  pow  proceed  to  describe  many  ainio- 
gous  animals  scaroeiy^  inferior  ki  interest,  butft 
IS  time  to  notice  some  individuals  of  another  tribey 
residing  beneath  the  surface,  and  therefere  less 
generally  known. 

The  grandest  of  these  is  the  bene.  In  size 
and  fonn  it  precisely  resembles  a  purse,  the 
mouth,  or  o^ce,  answering  to  one  of  the  mo- 
dern metallic  clasps.  It  is  perfectly  tranBpa<« 
rent;  and  in  order  to  distinguiA  its  filmy  o«l» 
lines,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tumbler  of 
brine  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light. 
In  certain  directions,  the  whole  body  appears 
faintly  iridescent;  but  there  are  several  Icn^ 
tudinsd  narrow  lines  winch  reflect  the  full  rich 
tints  of  the  rainbow  in  the  moiit  vlVid  mannev«for 
ever  varying  and  mingling  the  hues,  ev^  wnile 
the  animal  remains  at  rest.  Under  the  micrtK 
scope,  these  lines  display  a  suoceseion  of  innu- 
merable coloured  scales,  or  minute  fins,  which 
are  kept  unceasin^v  in  motion,  thus  producing' 
the  play  of  colours  by  continuaJly  changing  the 
angle  of  reflection. 

The  movements  of  the  beroe  are  generally  re- 
tsograde,  and  are  not  aided  by  ute  ooleored 
scales,  but  depend  upon  the  ah^atedilatatkni 
and  contratttion  of  the  mou^.  The  lips  are 
never  perfectly  closed,  and  the  little  fish  and 
shrimps  that  p&y  around  &em  are  continuaJly 
entering  and  leaving  them  at  pleasure.  The 
animal  is  depmlent  m  its  food  upon  such  semi- 
anunated  substances  as  it  draws  within  its  grasp 
by  moving  slowly  backwards  in  the  water,  and 
retains  them  in  consequence  of  th^  own  feeble- 
ness and  inability  to  escape  the  weariest  of 
snares. 

Another  tribe  of  the  sea  purBes,(SaZ;ia,}  thou^ 
much  smaller  than  the  beroe,  are  more  complex 
in  structure,  and  possess  a  higher  interest  In 
consequence  of  the  singular  habits  of  some  oftiie 
speeies.  They  are  double  sacks^  resemlAig 
tne  beroe  in  general  form,  but  destitute  of  imtf- 
sconce.  The  outer  sack,  or  mantie,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds an  kich  in  length,  and  is  comm<»Iy  about 
half  as  wide.  The  inner  sack  is  much  smaller, 
and  the  interval  between  these  forms  a  eavity 
for  the  water  which  they  brea&e,  and  for  some 
of  the  viscera.  Their  visible  organs  are,ii  trans- 
parent heart,  which  can  onhr  be  seen  in  the 
strongest  light;  a  splendid  donole  rowof  whitbh 
bead-like  cavities,  forming  a  spiral  line  near 
one  extremity,  and  supposed  to  be  either  loop 


or  ovaries; 
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«]iiiientsur3rcftnLl,at  fine  u  horse-hair,  witb  a 
aJkditeDlai^geinentat  one  ipot,  which  baa  been 
wed  a  stomach.  This  enlargement  resemblea. 
both  in  size  and  oolonr,  a  gram  of  sand.  From 
thebaseof  the  animal  arises  two  longer  aoAfour 
or  nre  shorter  conical  spines  of  je^,  cunred  into 
beoki«t  the  points,  by  means  of  winch  nnmer- 
Qus  fndbiduab  attecb  tbemselTes  together  hi 
dMhIe  rows  iike  the  leaflets  of  a  pennated  leaf. 
Cards  q£  this  kind,  composed  or  forty  or  fiAy 
'  animals,  were  often  taken,  but  they  separate 
and  re-attach  themselres  at  pleasnre.    , 

To  the  greganons  habits  of  this  little  inol- 
tlMie,  w«  owe  a  very  singular  and  strUdog 
phenomena,  which  I  hare  never  seen  noticed  by 
natmvlists,  although  we  frequently  witnessed  it 
HMrOie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Theanimalsaie 
QCcasioQany-foand  associated  together  in  such 
ooontless  myriads,  that  the  sea  is  literally  filled 
wim  them,  sometimes  over  throe  or  four  square 
miles  of  im&ce,  and  to  the  d«>th  of  seferalftt. 
thorns.  Thaydknrspota  which  have  been  de- 
8cnb«d,  being  the  only  ooloured  portioiis  of  their 
be^,five  to  the  whole  tract  the  appearance  of 
ashoaJ,or  »and-bank,  at  some  distance  bebw 
the  suHaoe.  The  descriatioii  is  heightened  by 
w  9neat  smoothness  of  the  water  at  these 
mces^ .particularly  in  calm  weather;  for  so 
oosely  are  the  animals  crowded  together,  that 
tfaswaler  is  rendered  in  a  manner  less  fluid;  the 
smaller  biltows  break  around  the  margin  and 
ve  lost,  wbm  the  heavy  waves  of  the  Southern 
Oc^m  are  somewhat  opposed  in  their  progress, 
and  take  on  in  a  slight  demethe  usual  appear- 
t»ce  of  the  ground  swell.  There  can  be  but 
mjfe  doubt  tikt  many  of  the  numerous  shoals 
hud  down  in  the  charts  of  this  region,  but  which 
have  never  been  seen  by  any  biS  the  supposed 
discoverers,  have  been  immense  banks  of  these 
greffarisnsmoUuscsB.  In  sailing  through  a  tract 
of  this  description,  in  wlach  the  progress  of  the 
ship  was  very  seonbly  retarded,  1  have  dipped 
op  with  the  ship's  backet  a  greater  bulk  orani- 
nttk  than  the  water  in  which  they  were  sus- 
pended. How  wondernd  are  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  themibiite  links  of  creation! 


Heliuion.— Man,  in  whatever  state  he  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  in  every  period  ftnd  vicisshode  of 
life,  experiences  in  religion  an  efficacious  antidote 
against  the  ilia  which  oppress  him,  a  shicJd  that  Uants 
the  darts  of -his  enemie^  and  an  asylom  Into  Avhieh 
thejr  can  enter.  In  evny  event  of  tortune  it  excites 
in  bisBOul  ftirublimity  oTideas  by  pointing  put  to  him 
the  best  judge,  who,  as  an  attentive  spe^tor  of  his 
conflicts^  is  about  to  reward  bim  with  his  inestioiable 
anirobanon.  Religion,  also,  in  the  <krkfls(  period  ap. 
pears  to  roan  as  die  Iris  of  peace,  and,  dissipating  the 
dStTk  and  angiy  stonn,  restores  the  wished  for  cahn, 
and  brings  mm  to  the  port  of  safety. 


SrjfriTHY^—It  is  by  diis  passion  we  enter  into  th« 
concerns  of  others,  that  wc  are  moved  as  mey  are  mov- 
ed, and  are  never  sufiered  to  he  indifferent  spectators 
of  afanoet  any  fliing  which  men  can  do  or  suflen  For 
eympathv  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  substitution, 
by  whicn  we  oan  put  in  the  place  of  another  man,  ana 
beafiected  in  many  respects  as  he  is  aflected^— Atrfcc. 
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THB  FORSAKSar  BKm. 

BT  TH0MA8  H.  BAIL^ 

**Ch!t  woman's  love's  a  holy  light^ 

And  when  *tii  JdiidUd  ne'er  can  die; 
It  Iivas-.thoaKh  treaeherf  and  tUght 

To  qoenoh  the  constant  flame  maj  try." 
Ob!  name' him  aot,  unlew  it  be 

In  terms  I  shall  not  bluah  to  hear; 
Oh!  name  him  not,  though  false  to  me, 

Forget  not  he  was  once  so  dear. 
Oh!  think  of  former  happy  days, 

When  none  could  breathe  a  dearer  name. 

And  if  you  can  no  kiager  praise, 

Be  silent,  sndibfbesr  to  bfaune. 

He  may  be  aJ2  that  you  have  hoard. 

If  proved  'twere  foUy  to  defend; 

Yet  peine  ers  you  believe  one  word 

Breaih'd  against  the  honour  of  a  friend. 
How  many  nm  in  haste  to  tell 

Wliat  fHendi  can  never  widi  to  know  ? 
I  answer— owe  I  knew  Urn  well. 
And  thoh  at  leMt,  it  wa8.not  sow 
Yon  say,  when  all  condemn  him  thuf. 

To  praise  him  leads  to  disreputat 
Bat,  had  the  wodd  thus  censured  us. 

Father!  he  would  not  have  been  mute. 
He  may  be  changed,  and  he  may  leani 

To  slander  friends,  as  others  do; 
But  if  tM  blame  hha,  we  fai  tora 

Have  learnt  that  hateful  lesson  too. 
Desertion  of  myself,  his  woist. 

His  oniy  crime,  perhaps  may  prove. 
Shall  he  of  aU  men  be  the.^rtf 

Condemned  fbr  being  false  m  love? 
The  worldhas  never  yet  denied 
Its  ftfoar  to  the  fklsest  heart ; 
Its  sanction  rather  seems  to  guide 
The  hand  again  to  aim  the  dart 
You  hate  him,  fadier,  for  you  know 
That  he  was  cruel  to  yourchiU* 
Aks!  1  Urovc  to  Aids  my  woe. 

And  when  you  k>oked  on  me,  I  smiled. 
But  on  my  fhded  cheek  appears 

An  evidence  of  all  Pve  Ibk; 
I  prayed  fbr  strengA,  but  fUtog  tesrs 

Betrayed  my  weakness  as  1  knelt. 

Oh!  iMtehiffl  not;  he  most  have  seen 

Some  cfTor.  that  was  never  meant; 

And  love,  you  know,  hath  ever  been 

Prone  to  complain,  and  to  resent. 
Hate  hun  not,  fkther,  nor  believe 

hapoted  crimes  dll  they  uepnned: 

Aad  jToqf  sbonki  rather  make  us  grieve 

For  one  who  oooe  was  so  bek>ved. 


AwAKBiaNo  suDDiNLT.-^To  swaken  children  fiom 
their  sleep  with  a  loud  noise,  or  in  aninq)etuousnian. 
ner,  is  extremely  iiyndkskmi  and  hortfiil ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
per  to  canv  them  troma  dark  room  immediately  mte 
a  glariitt  hght.  against  a  dazzling  wall;  for  the  sudden 
hnpression  of  u^  debilitates  die  organs  of  vision,  and 
faiys  the  fbondation  <tf  |^  jp^^^p^  mfency. 


tBE  »IAR  OP  tit.  htnOL 


Written  ibr  the  Cbik«t 
THB  FRIAR  OF  SAHTF  I.VJKB. 

Tlie  Fmr  gently  ptiUed  msidetiie  tapesliy  and 
entered.  The  Knight  slept,  in  despile  of  the 
pain  of  the  deep  woonds  on  his  breast  and  fore- 
head, and  yet  it  seemed  the  sleep  of  a  troubled 
spirit 

Coldly  and  calmly  at  first  the  friar  gaz«d  upon 
tiie  slumbering  knight;  saddeoly,  a  gleam  of 
light  flashed  across  his  placid  and  wrinkled 
ooantenance,  and  his  deep  bine  eye  gazed  ear- 
nestly, and  with  somethmg  in  its  glance  of 
mingled  awe  and  surprise^  upon  him.  "Holy 
Saint  Luke,*'  he  exdaimed,  half  audibly,  ^can 
this— but  no,  no  it  cannot  be.** 

Low  as  hit  ezdamatioo  was  it  awakened  the 
knight  He  tuined  anxiously  around,  as  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  form  and  visage  of  the  friar,  in 
a  low  murmuring  tone  he  excmimed,  '^Saocta 
Maria^  ora  mro  nobi& — who,  who  art  thou?" 

^  A  humbfe  friar  of  ^  order  of  Saint  Luke, 
oome  to  admonish  thee  to  prepare  for  thy  de- 
parture from  this  worid  of  woe.  If  thou  hast 
aught,  Sir  Knight,  whicfa  weighs  heavily  upon 
thy  spirit;  if  thou  nast  done  aught  (as  who  of  us 
has  not)  which  requires  expiation,  confess  I  en- 
treat thee,  and  be  absolved. 

''Holyfother.'*  returned  the  knight,  ''Iha?® 
been  a  man  of  blood.  I  have  fought  in  the  bat- 
tle field,  when  the  voice  of  the  infidel  cried 
*aUa  ilia  aUah'  in  the  fight;  I  have  borne  the 
banner  ot  the  cross  to  mb  waUs  of  Ascalon;  1 
have  beheld  around  me,  Christian  and  Infidel 
wounded  and  dying,  beneath  the  mys  of  yonder 
sun,  which  shines  aSke  upon  Moslero  and  Frank; 
1  have  fought  for  the  cross.  Holy  finther^  in  the 
dread  day  of  judgment  will  this  avail  me  aught?" 

*^God  only  must  judge  of  that.  Sir  Knight  If 
when  ye  fought  the  infidel,  and  was  solely  and 
entire^  for  the  glory  of  the  only  true  Ood;  if  no 
vain  passion  for  worldly  fisme,  no  eardily  ambi- 
tion bid  thee  draw  thy  sword,  then  mayst  thou 
hope  to  find  thy  deeds  in  the  right  scale.  Ood, 
who  knows  all  things,  and  beholds  each  spring 
of  action  in  the  human  heart)  God  only  must 
judge  of  that*' 

llie  knight  turned  upon  the  friar  a  dark  and 
tioubled  eye;  adeq[i,awful  groan  burst  flrom  his 
bosom;  he  would  have  spoke,  but  the  words  died 
on  his  tongue. 

*'My  son;*  oontimied  the  Aiar,  ''if  I  read  ought 
of  Aat  groan  and  the  fearful  dance  of  thine  eye, 
there  are  other  tninffs  of  which  thou  shouldst 
speak:  ah,  I  conjure  Uiee  by  thy  hopes  of  heaven, 
*  by  thy  christian  faith,  conceal  nothing  from  me; 
unbosom  thyself  to  ^y  spirtual  father." 

A  holy  enthusiasm  spread  over  the  counte- 
■anoe  of  the  man  of  mercy,  and  he  spoke  as  a 
kind  fkther  would  to  an  erring  son;  yet  the 
knight  turned  and  rolled  on  nis  wearisome 
couch,  and  bis  dark  eye  flashed  wi&  a  mixture 
of  pride  and  sorrow. 

'^'Thou  hast  been  in  Florence,  holy  father?" 

*"Tis  now  twice  ten  years,  my  son,  since  I  be- 
held that  city." 

^  "Twice  t«i  years,**  r^eated  the  knight  mu- 
sing; and  he  bent  another  stem  enquiring  saze 
upon  the  friar;  the  calm,  idacid  look  of  the 
fnar  again  quieted  him,  and  turning  away  his 
eye,  in  a  voice  ahnost  rendered  inaudable  by 


enDCioB,1iesaidk  ,*<TlMi  thou  bMt  houni  4sr  «ir 
LadyVincentao?^* 

Wen  was  it  that  tiie  kmght  maitod  nottlicr 
feedings  whicn  Uds  questkm  awakened*  Tbe 
fyHrUn  a  moment  lost  all  command  of  hhnseir^ 
seixing  his  missal  with  a  grasp,  more  like  tbe 
hand  of  a  warrior  on  his  sword,  than  a  holy 
friar  on  his  book  of  faidi,  he  raised  it  in  the  air, 
and  his  eye  flashed  firom  beneath  his  bent  brows, 
with  a  haughty  and  fierce  glare ;  a  word  was  1^ 
on  his  tongue,  yet  he  spoke  not :  by  a  powernil 
efibrt  he  recalled  his  composure,  and  when  the 
knight  kwked  up  for  a  reply .  there  waanovea" 
tage  of  (he  fiery  pasaiooa  on  Us  brow. 
"Blethinks,'*  said  he,  "I  do  remember,  a  tody 
bearing  that  name.**  ,      ' 

"^RemeaAer  Aer.holy  father!  ah,  who  that  bath 
oDce  gazed  upon  her  will  ybr^  her.  Ye  htti^ 
reck,  here  pent  up  as  ye  are  from  tbb  worid. 
what  love  is,  or  what  it  can  accompfisb.  Bend 
ye  down  here,  or  sit  iqioo  my  couch,  and  I  will 
tdl  thee  a  tale  wiU  move  thy  very  souL  YetteH 
me  first, how  camel  in  this  monastery?  I  remem- 
bermeofthefi^t,andof  astunning  bkiw  up- 
on ray  helmet,  yet  more  I  cannot-^  is  dark 
and  lacks  remembrance." 

"Thou wert found Sn the  field  byabnrtherof 
our  order,  senseless,  yet  breathing ;  beforeTthee 
lay  thft  bodies  of  three  knights,  man^  and 
iJofldy.    Hence  thou  wert  brought  hither.** ' 

"Enoiigh!  I  slew  them  all;  yet.1  appeal  «o 
heaven  fbr  the  justice  of  tbe  cause.^' 

''Sir  Knight,  tby  strength  is  waning  fast,  ^ 

tale*'— 

"I  feel  itall,  boly  father,  scarcely  another  hour 
can  I  hope  to  live;  nearer,  nearer." 

And  the  friar  bent  over  the  dying  man,  as  he 
confessed.  ,    ,,  « 

"The  Lady  Vencenteo  de  Vampt  Bcas,  wa^ 
my  first  and  only  love.  Thou  hast  been  in  the 
world,  holy  father;  thou  hast  seen  her;  perhaps 
thou  hast  loved  some  lady  in  vain:  or  thy  kwe 
perchance  has  been  requited,  and  some  mis- 
chance  has  torn  from  thee  thy  bride--Nay  speak 
not;  thy  eyes  tell  me  thou  hast  Then  mayest 
thou  fonn  some  idea  of  the  deep  eiwraaski^pas- 
sion  which  fiHed  my  souL  I  knred  ben  I  adored 
her ;  I  would  havedied,  rather  than  the  ungentle 
blwt  of  misfortune  had  bWwn  upon  her ;  she  was 
beautiful.  Her  hair,  dark  as  the  face  of  ni^t, 
flowed  fai  beautiful  ringlets  adown  her  neck;  fair 
and  beautiful  as  the  drated  snow  was  her  gea» 
tie  bosom,  and  her  eyes,  oh  who  coeld  gase  up- 
on them,  and  not  be  willing  to  forfeit  his  life  for 
one  bright  glance  of  tenderness  from  them?  But 
thou  art  coEi,  hdy  father,  thou  heedest  me  net." 

"Oo  on  my  son,"  said  the  f  rnur,  and  again  he 
bent  over  him. 

"I  k)ved  her,  and  her  own  lips  had  told  me  that 
my  love  was  requited.  Yet  we  were  too  yovng 
then,  to  think  of  marriage,  and  in  an  umncky 
day,  boy  as  I  was,  1  placed  tbe  cross  of  Christ 
upon  my  breast,  and  with  tbe  army  of  the  good 
Saint  Louis,  set  sail  for  the  holy  land.  For  five 
years  I  fou^t  for  the  cross,  and  on  the  day  of 
Acre,  was  knighted  by  the  hand  of  Bichard 
Plantaganet,inthefidd.  The  day  of  my  return 
came  round :  with  a  heart  fuU  of  love  and  ro- 
mance, and  of  tender  recdJections  1  set  sail  for 
Fknreooe.   Fromthat  day,  nought  but  eril  o'er- 


TBI  f&iAR  tr  umr  usa««n»TUBi* 


\Mkm^  AstormdnMutoiitiieooaitofBmr- 
huy^  and  we  were  owerpowetei  by  Domben, 
ana  captured*  Ah!  bitter,  bitter  were  thoie 
dayi  of  bondage.  The  aflooy  of  separation,  per- 
bapa  forerer^  from  the  cfear  object  of  my  soul's 
aifectioDs ;  tiie  horrors  of  captivity,  the  taunts, 
the  bitter  malice  of  our  masters,  were  too  much 
for  human  strength  to  support 
^One  after  another,  my  companions  died  around 
me.  until  I  alone  was  left  of  all  the  nMe  hearts 
widi  whom  I  sailed  from  Palestine.  My  tyrants 
grew  less  and  less  watchful,  and  an  opportunity 
at  lenxth  offered  to  escape.  I  made  good  use  of 
it,  andf  the  next  day  saw  me  at  sea  m  an  open 
boat,  far  ont  of  swht  of  land,  and  with  but  an 
uncertain  hope  oT  being  relieved  from  my  peri- 
loua  situation.  Three  days  of  sufiering  were 
I)ast,  and  as  the  sun  fin*  the  third  time  wis  ap- 
proachinff  the  irerge  of  fht  horiioo,  1  saw  a  ship 
bearing  the  colours  of  my  own  beautiiiil  Flor- 
ence, stemming  the  seas  m  herpatiiway  towards 
'      I  was  seen,  and  I WM  taken  aboard 


me;my8ij 

the  friendly  vessel,  and  in  a  few  days  beheld  my 

native  cit^. 

^'BuLgracious  heavenl  what  a  tale  was  told  me 
when  leniered  my  Other's  mansion.  But  thy 
countenance  obanffes,  holy  father,  what  is  the 
matter  that  ye  bend  your  brow?" 
'  ''Somediingof  thiSySivKniabt,  Ihaveheaid 
before,  and  the  memory  is  pamful ;  but  oo  with 
thjt  tale,  I  am  calmer  now. 
^^1  was  told,  hfAy  &ther,  that  my  Vinoenteo, 
her  for  whom  my  soul  had  pined  durmg  roy  ab- 
sence;  on  whom  my  heart  doted ;  that8he,hdy 
&ther,  was  married  to  another,  to  my  bosqpi 
friend  the  Count  Auselin  of  Florence.  Oh,  mer- 
ciful Heaven!  why,  why  did  I  not  perish  m  the 
wilds  of  Barbary;  why  was  I  alone  saved,  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  passion.'* 

^*  Arraign  not  heaven.  Sir  Knight;  man  cannot 
conceive  the  purposes  of  the  dieity,  and  what- 
ever it— is  meant  for  a  wiser  end." 

"I  believe  it,yet  by  my  faia^  'tis  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  quell.the  munnuriogs  of  my  heart- 
Under  the  dominion  of  whal  fiend  I  acted,  I 
know  not;  but  my  thou^ts,  my  purposes  were 
deadly— I  souffat  revenge,  with  the  avidity  of  a 
devil;  would  I  had  peridMd  ere  I  gained  it  One 
night,  my  false  love  and  my  traitorous  (HeBd. 
were  alone  on  the  bay  of  Florence.  They  stood 
upon  the  beaclK  sazmg  at  the  l^eautilul  moon, 
which  cast  a  fitM  light  over  (he  scene.  I  mark- 
ed them  well,  and  stealing  behind  them,  I  plung- 
ed roy  stiletto  first  in  herback  to  the  heart,  and 
then  in  the  bosom  of  the  count,  who  turned 
round  hastily  to  meet  me.  She  fell  with  a  smoth- 
ered groan,  but  the  coont  was  not  so  easily  dis- 
missed. We  sti  uggled  bngi,  yet  he  fell,  and  mut- 
tering 4nirses  on  me  he  expired.  Merciful 
Heaven!  what  aileth  thee,  holy  father." 

A  deathlike  change  came  over  the  friar— he 
gasped  fqr  breath,  sAd  his  hands  were  clenched 
in  an  agony  of  rage  and  grief. 

^'Inhuman  villain!"  hi  exclaimed,  at  length, 
*'7%oti  <ibe».  wert  the  mtireforer/  Thouitwas 
who  in  that  hour  of  sacred  bapfttness  stolenpe* 
me^and  like  a  serpent  maraerad  my  love." 

The  friar  sunk  exluwsti^l  on  the  floor,  iat 
long  abstinence  had  rendered  him  weak  as  a 
cbUd, 


*'And  tiMO^"  exclaimed  the  Kttifl^ '•le^,  tafto 

**  Roger  De  Auadm}'  returned  tbe  fiiar. 

«*Roger  De  Auselen,  livmgr 

**Aye,  living;  thy  blow  was  strong,  and  tbe 
wound  was  deep,  yet  the  Count  De  Auselen  liv- 
ed  to  end  a  life  rendered  miserable  by  thy  vih 
lainy,  in  a  monastery." 

^Aud  Amulf,  lived  to  pass  a  life  of  horrid 
mtsory  in  the  battle  field,  seeking  in  vain  for 
deam.  Roger  De  Auselen,  by  Siy  hopes  of 
mercy,  by  &y  former  friendship,  I  conjure  thee, 
forgive,  forgive,  the  frantic  deed  of  a  man  pen* 
dered  mad  by  ^disappointed  love.  Oh  didst  thon 
know  the  feelings  which  passed  through  my  bo^ 
som,  when  I  beheld  Aer,  my  only  kwe,  leaning 
with  fond  affdction  on  tkjf  arm,  tixm  wouldst 
not  think  me  so  utteriy  a  villain.  Forgive,  for- 
give me!" 

''Fhnnoeihte,  Amuff!  may  the  forked  li^* 
ning  oTHeaven  blast  thee— yet  no,  no,  gracious 
Goa  forgive  me  my  implacable  hatrad.  Sir 
Walter-^I  do  forgive  thee:  and  I  pray  Heaven 
may  fornve  thee;"  and  tne  count  grasped  tbe 
hand  of  him  who  had  been  his  friena  and  a  tear 
flowed  down  hn  cheek,  and  fell  upon  the  hand 
henrasped. 

**A  tear,  De  Auselen,"  mumrared  the  dying 
man,  '^nav,  nay,  this  is  too  much." 

The  noble  friends  for  a  time  m  silence  gased 
upon  each  other.  The  awakened  tenderness  of 
otheryears  struggled  in  vain  for  utterance*  Tbe 
pious  resignation  of  the  friar,  and  the  deep 
and  sincere  repentance  of  the  misguided  man, 
who  had  wrought  on  himself  and  others  such 
awful  misery,  were  meet  objecti  for  the  gaze  of 
angels. 

Death  began  to  assert  its  sway  over  the 
knight;  '^mylriend,"  he  said,*'my  long  loet,dear^ 
est  nriend,  diinkest  thou  there  is,  in  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  heme  for  a  man  so  stamped  with  gnOt 
as  lam?" 

**Heaven  is  full  of  love,  Walter;  and  I  do  be* 
lieve'me  thy  repentance  is  sincere." 

And  the  friar  knelt  over  the  form  of  the 
knight,  and  muttered  ave  and  pater  for  the  soul 
of  his  friend.  A  deep  groan  interrupted  him  and 
he  looked  npon  the  knight;  his  spirit  had  depart* 
ed— God  who  alone  knew  his  sepcerity  in  re- 
pentance—only knows  whither.  But  the  soul  of 
the  firiar  believed  it  was  to  Heaven. 

A.  li.  1j» 

FROvfcRBs^— They  embrace  the  wide  sphere  of  hu- 
man enetsnce,  they  talce  all  the  eolomof  life,  they  aie 
often  exqdBtte  strokes  of  geotus,  they  delight  by  their 
aiiy  sarcam  of  their  oaustic  satire,  the  luxuriance  of 
their  humor,  the  i)layflilDefli  of  their  imagery,  and  the 
teDdemesB  of  their  sentiment.  They  give  a  deep  in- 
sight  into  domestic  life,  and  open  for  lu  the  heart  ef 
mail,  in  aH  the  various  states  which  he  floay  occupy^ 
a  u«quent  review  of  Proverbs  should  enter  iato  our 
readings :  and  although  they  are  no  longer  the  orna- 
ments ofoonversatian,  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  the 
treasure  of  thought. 

'The  pfke  of  Uberty  »  eternal  vigOanoe."  This 
truth,  80  often  repeated,  never  daaerved  to  be  more 
warmly  urged  than  at  the  present  time.  The  nation 
is  now  reposing  fiora  the  toib  of  party  strife,  but  its 
t  repose  should  not  be  lethargic.  ^jOOy  lit 


teAMag8**««t  yisir  BUM  m  MAammninr. 


MADNBSS* 

Swell  the  daiioBk  sweip  the  BtriMt 

Mow  into  rage  the  Maeei*  iiiet; 

Afl  thy  anwen.  Echo,  bring. 

Let  wood  and  dale,  let  rock  and  valley  ring, 

Tb  Madneas  self  iuApires. 


Hail!awfUllMine8a,haU! 

Thy  leakM  escendf  thy  power  pcevaSlB 

F^  aa  th«  foyager  Mreiida  hit  TeofVooa  fails. 

lli»r  beat  nor  wiaeat  are  exempt  Ihnn  thee 

Folly.  roUy^  only  flee. 

Oirk,  tothe  aatoniafa*d  mr 

tiie  gale  oonveff  a  alraogf^  tumoltmaug  wuBd- 

They  now  appioaoh,  they  now^piMar, 

Fhnenzy  ieada  her  choras  MBi^ 

And  dmnona  dance  aroand. 

Piride--ambition  idly  vain, 

fievenge  and  mahoe  avail  her  ata^, 

tt»voiio&  wvp*d,  affiwtion  crqaa'd, 

ttipe  in  dipfiKiiMtiQiiit  lout. 

And  iiunr'd  medl,  wkh  a  doMMaatjeyt, 

(Hnrt  1^  neglett;  alow  taUung  hy. 

Lood  the  aboota  of  madnofa  fiae, 

Yariooa  foioea— varkxia  oriea. 

Mirth  unmeaning— caoadeaa  moaaa, 

fiarata  of  langhter— heart-feh  gioana, 

411  aeem  to  iiieroe  the  afciea. 

Rough  arthe  wintry  wave  that  roara 

On  Thnle*8  deaart  ahorea, 

Wild  raving  to  the  unfeeling  air 

The  fiBttflr*d  maniae  Amuim  along«— 

Rage  the  burtheo  of  bia  aong— 

In  rage  he  griada  hia  teeth  and  renda  hia  Btteamiog  hair* 

No  pleasing  memory  left,  forgotten  quite, 

All  fhrmer  aoeoea  of  dear  delight*- 

Cqamubial  love— j^vental  joy, 

rio  aympathiea  like  theae  hia  aoul  employ^ 

Bat  all  ia  dark  within,  all  fniiooa  black  deapair. 

Who's  thia  wietoh  with  horror  wiU  ? 

'Tm  Devotion^  niin'd  child. 

Sunk  in  the  empbaab  of  grief, 

Nor  can  he  fbel— nor  darea  he  aak  relief. 

Thou  fair  Religion  waat  deaignU 
(DUBOoa  daoghter  of  the  akiea,) 
To  charm  and  cheer  the  human  mfaid. 
To  makeaoan  happy,  good  and  wise ; 
Firat  ahown  by  thee,  thua  glow'd  the  gracioua  acene, 
Till  Sovemitkio,  fiend  of  wo. 
Bade  doobca  to  riae  and  tears  to  flow, 
And  apreads  deep  diadea  our  view  and  Heaven  between. 
Drawn  by  her  paicil  the  Cre^^or  Mnnda, 
Hia  beama  of  mercy  thrown  aside— 
With  thunder  Mniog  his  iipUAed  hnda 
And  hurling  vengeance  wide. 
H(H^  at  Hia  ftown  aghast  yet  lingering  flieB, 
And  daahM  on  Terror'a  lock,  Hope^  best  dependence  liea. 

THEODORE. 


People  do  not  csre  to  gnreahns  witbopt 

seotnity  for  their  moociv;  and  a  wooden  leg  or  a 
wooden  arm,  is  a  sort  of  draftment  on  fii6aten  for 
^besewbo  cnoose  to  have  their  money  placed  to 
acoonnt  there.— Jlfocfcomi;. 


THEFIBBTBLIKIIF  MATKOfOinr* 

The  cfaarmi^  aocM^,  the  tender  Iriendah^  it 
afiMnds.  Witbeat  a  fneid,  it  is  not  for  man  to 
be  ba^ypy.  XiOt  tfaeold  Maderia  gparUe  in  hie 
floUets,  and  princely  dainties  smoke  upon  hie 
Ule,  yet  if  he  bare  t»  sit  doim  with  bim  no. 
(Heod  of  the  lo?e4>eaming  eye,  alas!  the  ban- 
quet is  insipid,  and  the  oottaffer's  dinner  of  berba 
where  k>ye  is,  ia  to  be  envied. 

Let  the  jpelf-scraping  bachelor  driye  on  alono 
towards  Heayen  in  his  solitary  sniky;  Lord  b^ 
the  poor  man,.and  send  bim  good  speed!  But 
tbarsnotmjrwayot  trareling*  No!  give  me  a 
sooiabley  witbadear  good  angel  by  my  side,  tbe 
tfyrilfing  toocb  of  iniose  sweetfy  ioUing  aim 
may  fltuh  my  spirite  into  rapture,  and  inspire  U 
derotkm  suited  to  the  place;  that  best  derotkMi, 
gratilBde  and  loye! 

Tes,  the  sweetest  drop  in  tbe  cup  of  life  is  it 
friend;  but  where  on  earth  is  tbe  friend  that  ide^ 
serves  to  be  compared  witb  an  aflbctionate  wifeT 
tfaatfenerous  creature,  wbo.fo  your  sake,  bae 
left  lather  and  modier— looks  to  you  atone  for 
happiness— wishes  in  your  society  to  spend  her 
obeeiftil  days— in  year  bekiyed  arms  to  draw  bar 
klest  breatn-^and  fondly  thinks  the  slomber  of 
the  graye  will  be  sweebr  when  lying  byyoar 
side!  Tbe  marriage  of  two  siieh  fond  besjfs^  In 
one  united,  forms  a  state  of  frisDdsbip  of  all 
others  tlie  most  perfect  and  deUgbtful.  *Tisniar» 
riage  of  souls,  of  persons,  of  wishes^  and  of  in* 


Are  you  poor?  like  another  self  she  t^ls  anA 
layes  the  better  of  your  fortune.  Are  vou  sick? 
sh^  is  tbe  tenderest  of  all  nurses;  she  never 
leayes  your  bed-side;  she  sustains  your  fiuntipg 
bead,  and  strains  your  feverish  cfaeeki  to  her 
dear  and  anxiout  bosom.  How  luxurious  ie 
sickness  with  such  a  companion! 

Are  you  prosperous?  It  multiplies  your  blese- 
ihgs  ten  tibousand  fold,  to  share  them  iRrith  one  so 
bttoved.  Are  you  in  her  company?— Her  teiy 
presence  has  the  effect  of  tbe  sweetest  conver* 
sation,  and  her  looks,  though,  silent,  convey  a 
something  to  the  heart,  of  which  none  but  hap- 
py bnsbuids  have  any  idea.  Are  yon  going 
abroad?  She  accompanies  you  t9  the  dwr— the 
tender  embrace— tibe  fond,  fengtheDed  Kiss— the 
last  soul  melting  look— paecious  evidences  of 
love!— these  go  along  with  you— fiiey  steal 
across  your  (uriightecr  memory,  sootfaieg  your 
jouniey-*while  dear,  conjugal  krre,  gives  a  tran- 
spdMt  to  every  Janice  at  home,  and  sweetens 
every  nimble  st^  ot  ^our  |^  retum«  There, 
soon  as  your  beloved  form  is  seen,  she  m»  to 
meet  you.  Her  voice  ia  musie— the  pressure  of 
her  arms  is  n^^ture,  while  her  eyes.  Heaven*^ 
sweetest  messeqjgersvif  love!  declare  the  tumul- 
tuous joy  that  heaves  her  generous  bosom.  Arm 
in  arm  she  hurries  you  into  tbe  smiling  habitat 
tion  where  the  we  bla^uug,  and  the  vestment 
warm,  the  neat  apartment  »d  dettcioug  repast, 
prepared  by  her  eager  love,  fill  your  boboA 
with  ajoy  toobigfor  niterance. 

Compared  with  a  hfeHke  this,  merctlul  God! 
hor  duconaalate  is  the  condition  of  the  old 
Btjobebrt  How  barren  of  all  joy!  Sobtai^anil 
eoMfortless  at  home,  he  atroUs  abroad  into  oom- 
pany.  Bleeting willino  tenderness  nor  aibc- 
tion  tosweeten  e9;|^p|ggr,|  he  seen  tires, and  witb 
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a  tigh  flitB  up  to  flo  home  again.  Poornan! 
his  eyes  are  upon  tne  graond,  and  his  st^  are 
dioir,  for.  alas!  home  has  no  attractioos.  He 
aees  noddng  there  hat  doomy  walls  andkme- 
flome  chamhMv.  Akme  be  swaJlovrs  his  silent 
supper— he  crawls  to  his  hed,  and  tremhling, 
coils  himself  up  in  cold  sheets,  sadly  remember- 
ing, with  tomorrow's  joyless  sun  the  same*  dull 
round  begins  again. 

MSROAHnUB  DRVMBEING. 

That  mode  of  getting  eustom,  employed  by  certain 
merchants,  and  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of 
DtaBmnng,  has  been  very  rife  the  pieeent  season. 
Sundiy  new  bouses  had  opened,  whose  business  it  was 
to  get  pustom  by  hook  or  by  crook.  It  would  not 
do  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  see  all  the  trade  going 
to  the  old  establishments.  Ihe  new  firms  must  be- 
stir themselves,  and  dmw  off  the  business  from  the 
old  ones  if  posa)^  It  would  not  do  to  be  too  mod- 
est  neither.  A  little  impudence,  well  employed,  will 
sotbetimes  do  wonders  m  the  way  of  making  monev. 
To  ask  a  man  to  buy  of  you.  instead  of  vour  neign- 
'houNf  is  but  asking  Iiim  in  other  words  to  benefit  him- 
seli— masmnch  as  you  will  sell  cheaper,  of  course,  and 
acfe  bhn  better  bargisBs  than  your  neighbours.  At 
bast,  it  is  your  interest  to  makehim  beliefo  so :  for  as 
to  telling  the  precise  tmth,  that  would  not  by  any 
means  serve  your  turn. 

Among  afi  the  drummers,  who  hai^  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  Commercnd  Emponun  the  preeeat 
eeasoQ,  none  perhaps  have  made  themsslves  more  no- 
torious tJMo  tne  firm  of  TsmiQUDOBOKL  PmniANMjE 
Sl  Co.  Ine  Ibrst  named  gentleman  is  the  chief  drum- 
mer to  the  establishment,  lie  hires  lus  board  at  a 
Hotel  where  coimtiy  merchants  **most  do  congm- 
gate;**  and  like  a  certain  ancient  persoiuige,  who  at 
present  rinll  be  nameless,  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out  **  seeldnff  whom  he  nny  devour.**  If  he  espies  a 
gentleman,  the  brim  of  whose  hat  isof  somewhat  broad- 
er dimensions  than  the  weU-known  dandy  style,  and 
wlMse  unmemionables  are  not  the  biggest  on  the  little 
end— he  forthwith  takes  it  imo  his  hm.  that  the  sen. 
tlemanisaconntiyman;  thatheismallprobabifitya 
merchant;  that  he  has  come  to  purchase  goods;  and 
that  ten  to  one  he  can  bambooile  him.  Ai  all  events 
he  will  try ;  and  it  shall  not  be  his  £iult  if  be  does  not 
succeed. 

Bat  evenr  coontvyfied  looking  aoan  is  not  00  easOv 
bambooslea  as  Messrs.  Thumpidgeon,  Pumpbandfe 
Sl  Coi,  vad  others  of  their  cla^  are  spt  to  imagine. 
A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  Johnny  Raw,  because  he 
makes  a  rustic  appearance;  as  many  a  drummer  has 
no  doubt  found  out  to  his  cost. 

It  was  btt  the  other  day  that  Mn  Thumgudgeon 
found  himself  nrodigiously  mistaken  in  a  centleman 
of  this  sort.  Judghig  from  the  cut  of  his  clothes  that 
he  was  a  man  for  his  money,  he  accosted  him,  as  is 
usual  in  such  oases,  with  some  preliminaiy  observa- 
tions about  the  weather,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
main  point. 

**A^ryfinemomiBg|*'  said  he,  bowing  and  smiling. 

^  Why,  yes  sir,**  km  the  man,  with  a  strong  Yan- 
kee accent,  **  I  dare  say  *lis  so,  for  Pve  heerd  ever  so 
many  peopla  say  the  same  thir^  since  I  got  up.** 

**  From  the  country,  I  presume?** 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  come  firom  Dp  countiy--v7hflre  did  you 
come  fi-om,  tf  I  ro^r  be  so  bold  ?** 

'^  I-<%— I— for  that  matter  I  live  here.** 

**  Oh,  you  do,  ha  ?  You  five  in  this  *ere  great  city, 
do  you  f 

**^Preci8ely  so,  sir.  I  am  engaged  in  the  diygooda 
line.  My  nameisThmD<{udgeon,of  thefirmof'Inum- 
gudgeou,  Pumpbandle  &  Co.** 


**  Wen, you*re  adamed  queer  aondin set,  any  how. 
Pumpgndgeon,  Thumphandle  ACo. !  That  beats  me« 
by  hoky.  I  tbou|dit  we  had  some  mighty  odd  names 
m  Varmoont.  in  me  town  of  LidkiuMt»pie,  where  I 
came  from;  but,  by  gorree !  ibefte  nothin  to  com- 
pare with  youi'n.'* 

**  Oh,  as  to  that,**  saki  the  meiehant,  a  little  mor^ 
ed,**it*s  of  very  mde  consequence  what  a  man  ismal- 
edjsothat— ** 

''He  isn*t  called  too  late  to  dinner,**  interrupted  the 
Yankee— ''that*8  jest  what  I  tell  my  wife.  Says  I, 
Mrs.  Flipper— my  name,  sir,  is  Flipper.  ofLinkumstip- 
ple— says  I,  Mrs.  Flipper,  call  me  what  you  please, 
but  doa*t  call  me  too  late  to  dinner.** 

**  Mr.  Flipper,**  said  the  merohant,  bowing  smiling^ 
and  giving  his  hand  to  the  counuyman.  ''T  shsll  be 
happy  in  your  further  acquaintance.  But  as  I  was 
saymg  about  a  name,  *a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,'  as  the  divine  Bfiss  Kemble 
says.** 

^ Miss KimbaD!  did  she  say  that?— I  understand 
she*s  a  stripper,  that  Miss  Knnball.** 

"  She*s  a  neavenly  creature,  &ith.  But  havn*t  you 
seen  her  yet  r* 

**  I !  no,  Mr.  PumpgudgeoiL  I  veryaeldomgo  to  the 
play-house.   1  can't  aflbra  iu** 

''^Oh,  as  to  that,  sir,  it  shall  cost  you  nodung— if  you 
will  do  me  the  fiivor  to  accept  a  ticket—** 

**  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Bifister  Gumpdiudgeon 
—so  small  a  fiivour  as  that  I  canH  refuse  no  how  in 
politeness.** 

**  I  suppose  you're  engaoed  m  trade  in  your  town  ?** 

**  Ye^  sir,  I  live  by  trade,  and  have  done  ten  yearn, 
or  more." 

**  You*re  down  here  now  I  presume  to  make  your 
purchases  ?** 

**  Yes,  air,  I've  got  a  little  grain  of  cash  in  this  *ere 
old  pocket-book"— taking  out  and  diniaymg  a j 
bit  of  od  leather  apparently  pretty  well  blleo— *^ 
has  come  down,  to  me  from  my  gwnther,  and  wh 
has  contained  many  a  good  bank  bS.  Pve  got  av  _ 
trifle  of  cash  here,  which  I  warn  to  lay  out  to  the  best 
advantage.** 

**  Of  course,**  sdkl  the  merchant,  his  eyes  eagerly 
devouring  the  old  money-case,  **and  I*m  the  very 
man  to  give  you  good  bar^ins.  I— that  is  our  house 
— don*t  shave  fike  some  of  our  netghbors.  Our  princi- 
ple is  to— ** 

**hock  out  for  your  interest— I  dare  say  'tis  so. 
Mister  Pumphandle  GKidgeon.  'niat*s  the  venr  priiw 
ciple  I  go  upon.  I  like  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear— I 
do.** 

**  finetly  so,  Mr.  FKppe^-you*re  the  very  man  we 
shall  like  to  deal  with.  We*ll  sell  you  goods  twenty 
per  cent,  oheaoer  than  any  other  house  in  Peari  street. 

*^Willyou,by  hokey?  I*m  amazin  glad  I  hai^ieo- 
ed  to  light  on  you.** 

^I  h<^  we  shall  be  mutually  satisfied.  Youll 
want  some  dry  goods,  of  course?'* 

*  Why^jes,  ar,  I  mostly  deal  in  the  dry  way.** 

**1  h^  you*Il  do  us  the  favour  to  call  at  our  store, 
No.  —  rearUstreet.  You'll  stay  some  days  in  the  city, 
IdaresajrT** 

**Yes,  sir,  it'll  take  me  somedays  to  get  through  with 
my  business.** 

"  Do  you  attend  the  races  ?" 

**  No.  I  can't  no  how  afford  it— I've  got  a  wife  and 
leven  ohiklren  to  support" 

"Oh,  it  shan*t  cost  you  a  cent.  I*m  going  over, 
and  shall  be  veiy  hapoy  to  bear  all  the  expense?* 

**  I*m  much  obligea  to  you  Mr.  Flumgudgeon— as 
I  said  afore,  it  woiud*nt  be  polite  to  refuse  so  small  a 
fevor." 

**  Confound  the  fellow  I"  said  the  merchant,  aside, 

**  if  he  wasn't  a  great  flat,  I  should  think  he  mtendea 

I  to  insult  me  by  talking  about  small  fiivoxs.  But  small 
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utbsy  iMb  if  I  on  Qid^  fot  abjil  ofgoodt  on  to  binv 
ru  mm  Qp  for  all*4qr  hiavaos,  1*11  shaTV  Unv** 

**  Ahem !  sir,  ii  there's  any  other  pleamire  I  oiui 
treat  ypa  to— fnich  asthe  Moaeomi,  Sauben's  exhibi- 
^D,  Tun  O'Shantar^  or  aay  thing  of  thfU  kiodt  I  ihaU 
be  very  hippy—'* 

*HJi,  sir:  Vm  much  obliged  to  you — You're  veiy  po- 
lite, w.  GampietnodgaeD— I  oooldn't  no  how  in  rea- 
son, as  a  body  may  say,  refuse  sich  amall  frvors." 

In  shon,  not  to  make  our  story  tedious,  the  wood- 
en-headed Yankee,  ashe  appeared  to  the  very  know- 
ing and  shrewd  Mr,  Thunigudgeon,  accepted  all  the 
invitations  of  the  latter^  whether  to  attend  the  TBikMis 
'  amusements,  drink  wme,  eat  oysters,  or  what  not 
After  getting  him  thus  well  baited,  as  he  thought,  the 
merchant  resolved  to  make  a  lunge  upon  him.  Hav- 
ing  one  day  treated  him  to  two  or  three  bottles  of 
cfiampaigue,  which  the  Yankee  declared  to  be  tarna- 
tion good  cider,  he  took  him  to  his  store— hiDdiiiig  at 
the  same  time  in  his  sleeve  to  think  how  welThe  was 
( to  get  paki  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  doUars  he 
*  out  in  pleasures  and  amusements  for  the 
^untrjrman. 

The  latter,  appearing  to  be  tolerably  drunk,  began 
to  gaze  ^opt  the  store  as  if  to  feast  hweies  with  the 
vanety  ci'goods  around  him,  while  Mr.  TbttBgudgeon, 
tipping  the  w'mk  to  his  partners,  asked  him  iflie  had  a 
memoraodum  of  the  articles  he  wanted  ? 

**  Why,  no,  I  han't  got  nothm  on  paper,"  said  the 
ooqntrynian— **  I've  jest  merely  set  them  4own  m  my 
head.  But  what  kind  of  hkles  are  your'nt  Do  they 
conse  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or^-^ 

''Hides!"  exclaimed  the  merchant-ani*' Hides!" 
echoed  bis  partners,  with  astoiusfainent  **We  thought 
you  were  in  pursaitofdiy^" 

**  Sartinly— I'm  a  ta«uer  by  trade,  and  <iry  kide$  b 
the  veiy  thing  I  want— if  you  have  any  si^h  that  you 
can  put  me  at  a  good  lay,  I'd  as  lieves  deal  with  you 
as  any  other  gentleman  whatsomever,  seeiit  you've 
been  so  polite  as  to  confer  various  smaU  htvouss  upon 
me." 

•*I>— n  ihe  favours!"  muttered  Thunigudgeon— 
who  finding,  that  in  his  attempt  to  bite  the  countiyman, 
he  hod  bitten  himself—'*  Yon  are  welcome  to  the  fiu 
vonrs,  if  you'll  go  and  say  nothing  about  it" 

"  I  couldn't  possibly  thmk  of  such  a  thing,"  eakl  the 
other,  who  all  at  once  seemed  to  have  got  ndof  iheo£> 
fects  of  the  ehainpagne— "  it's  too  good  a  atory  to 
keep.  A  New  York  merchant  undettaka  to  get 
round  a  Yankee  tanner!  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  never 
fbiget  the  small  fiivours  as  long  as  I  live."— JVl  Y, 
ConsUUgUon, 

m 

Duels.— Tie  message  having  been  carried  hy  a 
£riend,  the  seconds  are  appointed.  They  are  immedi- 
ately to  put  themselves  m  communication  with  each 
other,  and  from  that  moment  are  not  to  ha^  an^r  di- 
rect paiiance  with  each  other's  principal.  Hie  princi- 
pals are  in  the  bands  of  their  seconds.  The  seconds 
are  to  appoint  the  place  and  thne  of  roeeyng,  which 
most  be  subject  to  no  change  after  the  principals  are 
informed  of^them,  unless  the  seconds  ttnnk  proper  to 
alter  eUher,  to  prevent  interruption.  So  soon  as  the 
time  and  pUce  shall  be  appointed,  the  seconds  will  se- 
lect  the  spot,  taking  notice  that  tnei-e  shall  be  as  little 
advantage  as  possible  on  either  side  hi  the  i>osilion  of 
the  gromd.  twelve  paces  mskii^  the  eztremitiee.  Hie 
seconds  trill  toss  up  four  ends,  and  the  j^riAcipab  will 
be  placed  accoTilingly.   The  pistols  having  been  load- 


ed oy  the  seconds  in  presence  of  each  othCT,  the  brace 
will  be  sepamtely  given  by  them  to  their  principals. 
The  principals  wm  stand  ri^ht  hand  to  rightrhaod,  each 
with  the  pistol  cocked ;  this  being  done,  Ae  seconds 
vriil  move  wide  off  the  centre,  wh^  on  aniving.  diey 
will  stand  to^^ther.  One  of  the  seconds,  previoushr  ap- 
pointed with  the  knowledge  of  the  prineipab,  wilf  give 
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brk^lheirjpiitototothe'^RttenL"  The saaie  second 
wiB  then  give  the  woid '^fire."  The  seconds  wfllb^ 
at  liberty  to  dy^atoi^"  in  tiMB  event  of  eid»r  of  ibe 
parties  not  havmg  nM  directly  1^  t^ 
father  of  ti^  patties  firing  Mter  th»  word,  "stop,"  muit 
be  Ua|)Ie  to  the  consequences  beiqre  a  court  of  kiw* 
In  the  event  of  the  party  woo  has  ofiered  or  provokied 
the  challenge  not  returning  the  fire,  or  firing  m  the  ain 
this  is  to  be  considered  as  an  apology,  ami  the  chal- 
lenger's second  must  be  tttisfied,  unless  a  blow  or  any 
such  violent  insult  may  have  beisn  the  cause  of  tho 
challenge.  If  neither  of  the  parties  be  kSM.  or  so  se- 
verely wounded  as  to  orevent  further  procee<ungs,  the 
second  of  the  principal  who  conceived  himeettaflgriev- 
ed,  or  who  sent  the  challeoge,  will  be  asked  ^iroeiher 
he  is  satisfied ;  if  he  should  t)e,  the  afiSiir  ceases,  if  he 
ihoukl  not  be,  the  second  of  the  a^verMiy  will  be  ask- 
ed whether,  after  his  principal  havuig  receii^  the  fire 
of  die  other  whom  he  has  ofiended  or  aggrieved,  he 
will  acknowledge  it.  so  as  to  render  ftnther  proceed- 
ings unnecessarv;  the  affiur  may  then  be  arranged  Imt 
the  seconds.  Should  the  intervention  of  the  seconm 
be  without  success,  a  second  round  ia  to  be  fired  with 
the  other  brace  of  pistols ;  the  same  words  being  given« 
but  by  the  other  second.  If  a  Uow  should  have  posu 
sed,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  between  oflioers, 
the  aecond  of  the  partv  who  struck  the  blow  must  con- 
tend that  his  principal  shall  not  be  flred  at  so  long  ae 
the  apology  is  Bode  fay  the  oflfending  party.  Hieenul* 
ing  the  operatbn  of  me  civil  law,  m  fatal  cases,  must 
be  left  entirdy  to  the  ju^gnoent  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed; but  in  the  event  of  the  duel  being  fatal  to  either 
pally,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  seconds  to  proceed  im- 
mediately together,  and  make  written  note  of  the  pro- 
ceedinffs  of  toe  whole  transaction,  which  should  benk 
signed  by  both  of  them,  each  keeping  a  copy.— l^piSL 
ea  Service  Journal, 


TBSATwarr  or  choicb  plants  in  aooxs. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  preserving  plants  in  rooms 
are,  when  thev  are  placed  in  a  dark  or  close  apart^ 
ment,  where  tney  do  not  receive  a  suffidtticy  ofli]^ 
and  air,— so  essential  to  their  health  and  vigour,— fve*. 
serving  them  from  the  severity  of  our  frosts  in  winter 
—watering  them  when  not  requisite,— filthiaess  col- 
lected on  the  leaves,— or  in  being  pleated  in  wnsnitable 
soils. 

The  Gnu  point,  tooiit  ^proper  light  and  air,  is  ono 
of  the  most  essential  to  be  considered.  Plants  sboud 
invariably  be  placed  as  near  the  light  as  they  can  c<n»- 
vffiiiently  stand,  admitting  as  much  air  as  possible, 
when  the  weather  is  fiivoumble.  Dimng  the  seveiiqr 
of  wintei^  they  should^ be  placed  in  an  apartment 
where  the  tenaperature  is  never  allowed  to*  descend 
below  from  35°  to  40P  of  Fahrenheit's  thennometer. 
Should  any  accident  occur  and  the  tempefatursjdo- 
crease,  below  33°  the  nlants  will  certain^  sufier.  The 
only  remedy  is,  as  eany  as  possible,  water  the  whale 
plant  over  with  cM  water,  and  put  it  In  a  shady  pboa 
m  the  room  for  the  ensuing  day. 

ScAif  0^  MAitauGast— A  calcalator  has  made  out 
the  following  esdmate  of  thp  chances  of  raatrimonra 
giri  has  at  t&  diflerent  periods  of  her  life.  Out  of  1000 
women,  32  are  married  between  14  and  15 ;  101  boi* 
tween  16  and  17;  219  between  18  and  19;  239  be- 
tween  20  and  31 ;  165  between  22  and  23 ;  102  be. 
tween  24 and  25;  60  between  26  and  27;  45  betweeo 
28  and  29;  18  between  30  and  31;  14  between  32  and 
33;  8  between  34  and  35;  2  between  36  and  37 ;  sad 
I  between  38  and  39.  To  judge  by  this  table,  a  bdy 
of  30  years  woula  have  only  28  chances  of  getting 
HMUrried  out  if  1000;  when  passed  40,  the  chances  am 

^*«*  Digitized  by  ^^OO^ie       .     ' 


JAT-Hf«MM— vusp  naama. 
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JAY'S  TrlFTWr 

The  fqllQwiiig  extract  from  tliiB  highly  interestki^ 
Work,  will  show  the  aingular  manner  in  which  Cod- 
gress  became  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  French 
govermnent  in  relation  to  the  a&iis  ot  this  coimtiT  in 
1775. 

America  had  commenced  a  contesi  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  her  liberties,  trusting  solely  to  the  goodness 
of  her  cause*  and  her  own  courage  and  patriotism ;  and 
probably  without  the  most  remote  expectation  of 
foreign  aid;  nor  was  it  eaqr,  in  the  existing  state  of 
Europe^  to  devise  from  what  quarter  such  aid  could 
possibly  be  derived.  A  singular  occurrence,  however, 
soon  took  place,  that  excited  a  j^eam  of  hope,  that  m 
the  approaching  struggle  the  colooieB  would  not  be 
wholly  left  to  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  Mr.  Jay 
used  to  relate  the  touowing  anecdote. 

Some  time  ia  the  course  of  this  year,  probably  about 
the  month  of  November,  Congress  was  infonned  that 
a  foreigner  was  then  in  Fhilulelphia,  who  was  desur- 
ous  of  making  to  them  an  important  and  confidential 
communication*  This  intimation  having  been  several 
times  repeated,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay.  Dr. 
Pranklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  apoointed  to  hear 
what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  llieie  gentlemen 
agreed  to  meet  nim  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  in 
iSirpenter's  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went 
there,  and  found  already  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gen- 
yeman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wounded 
fVench  officer.  They  told  him  they  were  authorized 
to  receive  his  communication ;  upon  which  he  said 
that  his  Most  Christian  Miuesty  had  heard  with  plea- 
•ui«  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  American  colonic 
m  deface  of  their  rights  ana  privilegea;  that  his  ma- 
imty  wished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly 
i^ntiments  towards  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  Us  authoriljr  for  givmg  these  assurances.  H$ 
answered  onhr  fay  drawing  his liand  across  his  throat, 
and  sayinf,  'tOentkroon,  I  shall  take  care  of  xny 
bead.**  tHey  then  asked  what  demonstratioiis  of 
fnendship  they  might  expect  from  the  Kina»  of  France. 
**  Gentlemen,^  answered  the  foreigner,  ^Hf  you  wam 
amn.  you  shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition, 
you  shall  have  it ;  if  yon  want  money,  you  shall  hava 
iu^  The  committee  observed  that  these  assurances 
ware  imbed  important,  hot  again  desired  to  know  by 
what  authority  they  were  made.  **  Gentlemen,**  sakl 
he,  repeating  ms  former  gesture,  **  I  shall  take  careof 
my  head;**  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  couki 
obtain  from  him.  He  was  peen  in  Philadelphia  no 
more.  It  was  ifaB  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he 
was  a  secret  i^gmt  of  the  French  court,  directed  to 
flive  these  indirect  assurances,  but  in  such  a  manor 
that  he  might  be  disavowed  if  neoesnry.  Mr.  Jay 
elated  that  ms  oommunicasions  were  not  without  their 
enbct  on  the  procee£ngfl  of  thb  Congress.  This  re- 
mark probably  rekted  to  the  appointment,  on  the  ^9tb 
of  November,  ef  a  secset  connmittee,  including  Mr. 
Jay,  for  correspondine  ^  wi(h  thetriends  of  America, 
in  Gfeat  Brita'm,  Irehmd,  tod  i4her  pgrU  of  the 
woiM"  _ 

Nambs  im  hAHamoMrrdt !«  notorioos  that  in  the 
moors  of  Lancashire,  there  are  numerous  instant^ 
where  fiaroales,  after  naviog  ei^yed  the  marriage  etale 
for  several  years,  only  know  their  husbands  by  the 
*^nooidf  guem^  custom  has  given  thera.  and  not  by 
their  real  names :  nay,  in  some  cases,  it  has  actually 
transpireiL  that  the  men  do  not  even  know  their  own 
names.  We  heard  that  the  Cockev  Moor  postman 
once  carried  a  letter  addressed  to  nimself,  a  whole 
fortnis^^  consultaig  all  the  pafeons,  deiks,  and  sehooU 
roastera  m  the  district  as  to  the  probable  owner  of  it 
Mud  all  because  it  happened  to  he  dwected  as  he  wsl 
tiegistered  in  the  ehurch  books,  namelly,  "Jamet  White- 


head,** instead  of  **Piirriog  Jim,  o*owd  Mall  o'Fums 
o'kiog  Bto  fowd  f  and  gfeat  was  his  astonishment 
wiwB  the  wise  man  «f  the  village,  who  happened  to 
have  been  pieeent  at  tlie  chrietomng,  Informed  hku 
that,  'Hf  be  were  not  mislippent,  paraon  namt  him 
Jim  Whitehead,  as  his  mam  stood  wi*  him  in  ur 
harms.**  Indeed,  we  much  qoestioB  whetheroux  an- 
cient friend  **Rowf  Tom.**  wookl  have  known  what 
name  to  have  directed  the  painter  to  put  on  his  sign 
agreeable  to  the  **Act  of  Feriiameat,**^  if  he  had  not 
hid  his  hcence  to  coneult !  We  almoet  fear  that  the 
march  of  ^intellect  will  never  be  able  to  reach  these 
aboriginals.  It  is  evident  from  the  fbllowmg  cireum- 
slBDce,  that  the  **Reform  Bill**  cannot  touch  them ; 
and  the  wonder  i&  how  the  registry  m  managed  to  b^ 
completed.  At  the  recent  county  election,  an  Eot- 
wistfe  freehoMer,  who  had  had  his  registry  attended  to 

Sr  his  landfcnL  was  brought  to  the  polhnff  booth  at 
ewton  to  tenfer  his  vote.  On  beingasked  his  name, 
he  readUy  lephed,  ""Mad  BiU.**  He  was  remiaded 
that  that  must  be  a  nick  name:  he  scratched  hi*  head. 
Bodge  like,  and  said,  *^OQd  a  bit!  Awst  think  on 
soon.  Aw  thmk  i*  my  heart,  its  Juon  K——,  because 
they  sed  Sqeoire  ot  did  um  at  Bouton,  a  gud  deal  o* 
yean  sin,  wort  same  name  os  me.**  The  next  query 
was,  **  Where  da  yo«  abide  7**  The  answer  was, 
'^Entwistle.**  The  clei^  beintf  nonplusBed,  gently  en. 
Quired,  **How  is  it  flpeOedr*  Hie  voter  replied^ 
*'Awm  no  great  akoHanL  hut  aw  believe  k  h&iissm 
e-  n-  t,  eat;  but  as  for  *twistle,  its  more  thsn  aw  eon 
manage,  so  you  mon  just  put  deawn  tet  os  voun  o* 

(On  this,  as  we  give  the  authority,  we  have  no  com- 
ment to  ofihr,  except  thai  either  in  teot  or  fictwiH  the 
Bolton  Editor  can  tell  a  full  grown  story.] 

m 

AiODGttons  or  Burd  Persons.— A  French  lady, 
who  had  I  At  her  sight  at  ttko  yean  old,  was  possessed 
Of  irieny  talents  which  alletiated  her  misfortune.  **  In 
writing  to  her,**  it  is  said,  **  no  mk  is  used,  but  the  let- 
ten  are  pricked  down  on  the  paper;  and,  l^  the  ddU* 
cacy  of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  she  ibUows  them 
successively,  end  reade  every  word  with  hdr  fingera* 
ends.  She  herself  m  writing  makes  use  of  a  poicS, 
as  she  coun  not  know  when  her  pen  was  dry :  her 
guide  on  the  paper  is  a  small  thin  ruler,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  her  writing.  On  finishiiig  aletter,  she  weta 
it,  so  as  to  fix  the  traces  of  her  pencil,  that  tbcr  are 
nm  obscured  or  eflkced;  then  proceeds  to  fo4a  and 
seal  it,  and  write  the  direction,  all  by  her  own  address, 
and  without  the  assistance  ot  aiiy  other  person.  Her 
writmg  is  veiy  straight,  well  cut,  and  the  spelling  no 
leto  correct.  To  r^cH  this  singular  mechanism,  the 
indefiitigable  cares  of  her  affectionate  mother  were 
long  enqieyed,  who,  accustoming  her  dfmgfater  to  hA 
letters  cut  m  cards  of  Baateboa^  brought  her  to  cfo- 
tiQffmsh  an  A  from  a  B,  and  tfa^  the  whole  alphabet, 
ana  afterwards  to  spell  words;  then,  by  the  i«Dem* 
brance  of^  shape  of  the  letters,  to  delineate  them  on 
paper,  end  lastly,  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  weids 
and  sentences.  She  sews  and  hems  perftctly  wdL 
and  in  an  her  works  she  threads  the  needle  forhereelf, 
however  small** 

We  have  a  veiy  remarkaUe  Distance  in  John  Met- 
caU;  of  Manchester,  who  veiy  lately  Iblkiwed  the  occu- 
pation of  conducting  strangen  tmrough  (he  mtiicatt 
TOids  during  the  nint.  or  when  the  tracts  were  co- 
vered with  snow.  Ana,  strange  as  this  may  appear  to 
those  who  can  see,  the  employment  of  this  man  was 


timee  seen  traverang  the  roads,  ascending  predpices, 
exploring  vallies,  and  invesdgating  their  eeveiml  ex* 
teotsi  ibmnb  «id  situfttion,  eo  as  to  luwwer  his  do* 
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fligna  in  the  best  minner.  Most  of  the  rottds  over  Uie 
Fiak  in  DerbjrBhire  have  been  altered  bv  his  direc 
tions, particularif  those  in  ^ vichutjr  oi  Buxton:  and 
he  has  since  constructed  a  new  one  between  Wifans. 
low  and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  opea  a  communi- 
cation  to  the  great  London  road,  without  bemg  obliged 
to  pass  over  the  mountahn. 

^ 

COiaCAI.ITIK0* 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  at  the  kite  tern* 
pnance  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
North  Carolina. 

Of  all  reforms  in  the  world,  said  Mr.  Hunt,  t^at  of 
a  confinned  drunkard,  thoiu[h  not  abeokitely  unpoesi- 
ble,  was  certainly  the  most  hopeless.  When  once  the 
habit  of  drinking  has  been  fonned,  and  the  appetite  for 
liquor  fixed  in  the  qrstem.  it  requiied  tittle  less  than  a 
mu^e  to  eradicate  it.  If  it  were  true  that  men  car- 
ried into  the  eternal  worid,  the  hiists  and  vices  thejr  had 
uiddged  in  this,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say.  that  even 
in  m  world  to  come,  could  the  means  be  had,  a 
drunkard  would  be  a  drunkard  stilL  Inilhistrationof 
this  remark,  Mr.  Hunt  related  another  anecdote.  In 
one  part  of  Viisinia.  there  were  certain  abandoned 
coal  pits,  which  had  been  fonnerly  worthed  to  a  great 
depdi,  and  which  presented  a  series  of  datk  and  dismal 
caverns,  well  calculated,  if  any  thing  in  this  world 
could  be,  to  exhibit  a  visible  representation  of  the  re- 
gioDs  of  deroair.  A  certam  man,  of  reapeetable  con* 
neetions  ana  good  education,  resided  not  &r  hom 
these  pits,  who  was  in  the  habit. of  constant  ine- 
briety, insomuch  that  his  fiiends^told  him,  if  he 
did  not  desist,  he  would  certainly.^  in  and  of  hia 
fits  of  beastly  excess.  The  roan,  however,  thous^t 
there  was  no  danger:  he  should  not  die :  they  were 
only  a  parcel  of  fiuiitic&  and  wanted  to  deBUt>y  all 
his  joyk  He  continuedi  to  drink,  tUl,  in  oi^e  of  his 
frolics,  he  becime  what  is  called  dead  drunk— totaHy 
VDconscious  and  insensible  to  every  tfiimK  ah>tfiid  hini^ 
In  this  situation  his  friends  oonceivea,  as  a  last  ex- 
psdient,  the  dempi  of  alaimiAg  hmvif.  poasi]^  hy  a 
near  prospect  ofdeadi  and  eternity.  Hieyaccoraihg'. 
hr  provided  a  coffin,  md  arrayed  nim  in  grave  clothes, 
placed  his  body  in  it  and  lowered  him  down  mto  one 
M  die  deepest  of  these  Dits.  OneortwoofiiiemacooiD. 
puued  hi]n,to  witness  the  result  of  the  esperiment.  llie 
place  was  perfectly  dark,  and  profoundly  stilL  After 
a  considerable  time  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  began  to 
evaporate,  and  the  drunken  man  came  to  himaelt  He 
opoiedhis  eyeSfjuid  after  a  few  moments  they  heard 
himexdaini,  **What!is  it  so?— am  I  dead?— am  I 
really  dead?^  They  answered  in  a  feigned  voice— 
**Yes:  andburied.**^  After  some  time  a  gtimmering 
tight  was  seen  at  adistance.  men  in diaguise approach- 
ed, and  taking  him  out  of  the  cofBn,  commenced  the 
AppUcation  of  a  pretty  heavy  bastinado.  Ulie  man 
now  boteved  himself  in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  and  be- 
gan to  b%  very  hani  fbrmercy.  Thevtoldhim  that  hie 
bad  b«en  condemned  atf  a  dmakard,  adi  that  there 
was  tko  mercy  for  hun*  They  then  lain  hhn  down 
agatt  and  retiM  As  diey  were  going  ajaray,  intend- 
mg  to  try  the  result  of  Mditary  raflection  dn  hiB  mind, 
ttey  heaiird  his  voice  callittg  suddehly  and  loud^  after 

them,  "Hallo!  Mr.  D 1!  have  you  any  drink 

down  this  way?" 
■  [Shouts  of  bughter,  and  it  was  same  minutes  before 
Ifce  audience  bcCTme  composed.] 

BOMANTia 
^l  recollect  a  pretty  incident,  which  may  not  be 
nninterGSthig  to  die  reader.  A  w3d  young  feflow 
married  a  love^  ghf,  and  having  been  long  addicted 
to  habits  of  disiipafion,  even  die  amcere  attachment 
which  he  entertanied  towards  his  wife  could  not  entire- 
^  disentangle  him  from  ita  snares.  His  occasional  ir- 
leiidar  hovurs  would  have  given  any  but  one  of  80  pine 


and  sweet  a  dispositioik,  every  reason  to  susoeet  thM 
she  did  not  hokT  that  place  innis  afiections  which  waa 
her  riffht;  but  this  reflection  scarcely  ever  intruded 
upon  her  spirits.  The  husband  was  fer  from  being 
cruel,  and  really  loved  her,  but  his  disposition  was 
weak  and  his  compaiuons  eloquent,  and  he  seemed  to 
grow  worse  rather  than  better  in  his  habits.  It  hap. 
pened  once  that  he  was  called  out  of  town^  and  in  hia 
haste  left  behind  him  a  letter,  in  which  to  please  an  un^ 
principled  friend,  he  had  suoken  of  his  wife  in  terma 
of  carelessness,  if  not  of  derision,  and  dilated  freely 
upon  his  general  course  of  tife.  Imagine  the  anxiety 
and  suspense  of  the  startled  profligate  when  he  found 
himself  home  by  a  rapid  steamboat  upon  a  journey 
whidi  must  necessarilv  be  of  several  days  duration,  yet 
remembermg  distinctly  that  the  fetal  letter  vras  mi 
exposed  andonsealed  upon  his wife*s  table.  He  recol- 
lected too,  with  a  jpang,  that  he  had  wantonly,  in  an- 
ines,  boasted  that  it  contamed  a  pro* 


swer  to  her  ii  .  . 

found  secret  which  he  would  not  have  revealed  for  the 
worlds— He  paced  the  deck  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment and  shame.  He  pictured  her  opening  the  letter, 
and  turning  pale  with  horror  and  indignation ;  per 
haps  feinting  with  anguish;  alartniiig  ttie  servants; 
flymg  to  her  ttther— renouncing  hmi  forever.  As  soon 
as  possible  he  returned,  butwith  a  sinking  hearty  to  his 
dweUing,  bracing  hims^  up  to  meet  the  mxy  ofan  en- 
raired  and  wretched  woman.  He  openea  the  door 
softly.  She  was  bendingoverhertablebusihr  writing 
A  placid  smile  sealed  h^  mouth  with  a  perrect  beau-« 
ty,  and  spread  over  her  glowiog  features  the  mild  ex- 
pression of  peace  and  jov,  and  even  as  she  wrote,  the 
fragment  oi  a  sweet  baUad  fidl  from  h^  tips  in  a  tow 
music,  that  flows  only  from  a  heart  entirely  at  rest. 
The  husband  stole  noiseiessly  around,  and  read  as  her 
pen  traced  her  gentle  thoughts : 

*Your  letter  is  lying  bv  me.  The  very  tery  letter 
contfljining,  the  profound  secrit.'  Now  ooidd  I  pun- 
ish ypu  for  your  cardeesness ;  but,  mydetoreat  Charle& 
htfw.could  1  look  you  in  die  face  on  your  letum,  a^ 
ter  having  basely  violated  jronr  trust  m  my  integrityt 
and  meaiOy  sought  to  grati^  a  siOy  curiosity  at  ^ex- 
pense of  honesty,  detiotcy,  and  confidence.  No.  The 
letter  is  unopnied,  and  lest  you  should  fed  uneasy,! 
enclose  it  to  you,  with  the  smcere  love  of  your  aflec* 
tionate  wife,  &c' 

''What  an  angel  V  uttered  the  eonscienee-atricken 
husband. 

**She  started  in>  with  a  cry  of  pteesure— and  as 
Ghailesniet  the  tight  of  her  clear  mwhrinkiM  eyeiu 
he  was  humbled  matheshould  have  suspectedfier,  ami 
deeply  struck  with  repentance  at  his  own  conduct  He 
thenceforth  severed  ati  ties  that  drew  him  alnoad  ^^nd 
if  the  pure  and  happy  being  whose  influence  had  thus 
alhired  him  to  the  path  of  nght,  had  penned  all  hissnb- 
sequent  letters,  sbewoidd  have  found  noUiingconcem- 
ing  herself^  save  bursts  of  the  sinoerest  admiration  and 
die  wannest  love.** 


4QMBk  CoHPoemoN.->In  the  year  17|S6,  Mr.Bartfae- 
lemon,  eomposedhis  first  Italian  serious  opera,  entided 
Pd4n(da,wmok  he  presented  at  the  oMm-hoose,  and 
it  was  received  with  uncommon  succeaaand  ap^nse. 
Garrick,  hearing  of  his  success,  |Nud  him  a  vkt,  on- 
askedand  unexpected,  one  morning,  and  aaked  him 
if  he  could  set  jBngluhwmrd$  to  mu$ie.  He  ref)tied| 
he  thought  he  cooUL  Crarrick  catied  for  a  pen  ana 
pioer,  and  wrote  the  words  of  a  song  to  be  introduced 
mTke  Cmntry  CfirL  and  to  be  aongby  Dodd,  in  the 
character  of  ^aitiaa.  While  the  Koscms  was  writ- 
mg  die  words,  B^hefenMn^  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der. 9etAe99mg!  Garrick  gave  hun  the  song  and 
said,  ^  There  my  friend,  diere  is  my  song.**  Budw- 
lemon  instanUy  reptied,  **  Then,  sir,  there  If  the  music 
forit!!r» 
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Thb  celebrated,  auKieot,  and  popular  town, 
(^  which  the  accooapanying  picture  is  in  part 
an  accurate  sketch,  is  a  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  HoUand,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mease.  The  town,  as  win  be  seen  by  the 
engraving,  resembles  Venice  in  situation,though 
itS  sadly  diferent  in  architecture.  A  modern 
traveller  says,  the  usual  noises  of  a  ci^  are  ab- 
Sent  from  Botterdam;  the  very  people^  he  re- 
marks, have  a  talent  for  holding  their  tongues; 
and  the  vessels,  that  glide  among  the  water 
streets,  and  stop  at  their  own  wardouse  doors, 
are  laid  out  in  alleys  of  enonnous  trees,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  wlMoh  the  sailors  work.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  bridges,  and  the  nar^ 
now,  winding  streets,  the  geography  of  the  place 
is  rendered  somewhat  intricate  to  a  stranger. 
Tte  Exchange  is  reckoned  one  of  the  architec- 
tural wonders  of  the  city. 

Rotterdam,  which  lies  twelve  miles  south-east 
of  the  Hague,  and  tlurty-three  west  of  Amster- 
dam, is  tM  second  city  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
for  commerce  and  wealth,  and  contains  63/)93 
inhabitants.  Its  £arm  is  triangular,  and  the 
largest  side,  which  is  above  a.mue  and  a  half  in 
extent,  stretches  along  the  bank  of  the  Meuse» 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  en- 
tMed  by  six  gates  towards  the  land^  and  four  to- 
wards tbe  water.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte, 
a  broad  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Mease. 
Botteondam  is  intersected,  even  more  than  other 
towns  in  Holland,  by  caiwls,  which  divide  the 
balf  of  the  town» near  the  river,into  several  in- 
sulated spots,  oonnected  by  drawbridges.  These 
eanals  are  afanest  all  bordered  with  trees*  The 
mr  oaUed  the  Boomties  is  the  fiaestin  the  eity. 
AS  well  in  regard  to  boiUipgs  as  for  iu  pleasant 
prospect  across  the  Meuse,  NexttotheBoomt- 
Jei  oomes  the  Haring-vliet.  The  other  streets 
sure,  in  general,  loaig  but  narrow*  The  houses 
4>f  Kottradam  are  rather  oonyenient  than  ele- 
gant: tbefar  height  is  of  toivive  or  six  stories. 
Uf  the  public  buildings  of  Botterdam,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  excbango,  finished  in  1736.  and  the 
Hieat  church  of  St  liawrence,  from  the  top  of 
which  there  is  amost  extensive  prospect  After 
these  come  several  other  chorches,  the  whole 
number  of  whwh  is  fifteen,  the  town-house  (an 
M.  edifice),  the  admiralty,  the  academy,  the 
theatre,  the  extensive  bmldings  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  a  number  of  large  warehouses,  and 
a  fow  manufactories.  Botterdam  has  an  active 
transit  trade ;  the  manufactures  are  not  exten- 
sive; su^tar  refineriee  and  distilleries  tonish  the 
chief  articles  of  industry.  There  are  several 
fearned  societies.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
oeldi>rated  Erasmus.  Botterdam  received  the 
title  and  privikges  of  a  city  in  1270.  Its  com- 
nerce  sufficed  aeverel}r  from  the  French  revo- 
lutkMk ;  and,  in  1885,  an  inundation  of  the  Mense 
didgreat  damage  to  the  city. 

The  numerous  canals  and  dykes  about  Bot- 
tnrdam,  and  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  water  oom- 
munication,  give  a  piotaresque  and  beautiful 
appearance  to  the  scenes,  and  render  them  much 
admired.  Now,iafloUand,asinthedaysofGold- 
•smith^IMreventtheeacroachmentsof  the  waters: 
**  Diligently  slowt 
As  finD«  soansctsd  bulwsrii  seesM  to  grow ; 
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Spreads  iu  long  nnns  amid  the  wateiy  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  uaurpe  tbe  ahore: 
While  the  pent  ocean,  riaing  o*er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  ampbibbua  world  beneath  him  amile; 
The  alow  canal  the  yellow-bloMomed  vale, 
Tbe  wiUow-tu  Aed  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cukirated  plain, 
.  A  new  creation  rescued  from  hia  reign.** 

BURNS*  BIONVHBn* 

Perhaps  no  memento  of  departed  genius  and 
worth  vras  ever  more  fully  deserved,  than  the  one 
of  which  the  annexed  engraving  presents  an  ac- 
curate sketch.  Bums  was  the  poet  of  nature ; 
and  his  melodious  numbers  find  an  echo  in  evei^ 
heart  Of  humble  birth,  and  obscure  in  his 
childhood,  he  rose  to  be  an  associate  of  noble- 
men, and  to  see  his  fame  spreading  to  the  remot- 
est comers  of  the  British  reahns.  These  flatter- 
ing evidences,  however,  were  unable  to  destroy 
the  unbending  independence  of  his  mind.  He 
lived  a  man  oT  unswerving  honour,  and  died  re- 
gretted by  thousands  who  knew  bun  opiy  from 
Vbe  mentsd  jgems  which  he  had  scattered  around 
him  while  living,  to  be  treastured  for  ages  by  the 
intelligent  world. 

The  first  effiotrti  to  erect  a  monument  to  tiie 
memory  of  Bums,  were  made  at  Dumfries,  (in 
the  churchyard  of  which  beautiful  and  rural 
town  the  remains  of  the  poet  had  been  deposited,) 
in  the  year  1813,  at  a  large  public  meeting,  in 
which  Gmieral  Dunlop,  a  son  of  Bums'  fnend 
and  patroness,  presided.  Contributions  flowed 
in  rapkUy  from  all  quarters,  and  a  costly  mauso- 
leum was  at  length  erected,  in  the  roost  elevated 
site  which  the  ebnrohyard  presented.  Thither 
the  remains  of  the  poet  were  solemnly  trans- 
ferred, on  the  5th  June,  1615;  and  the  spot  con- 
tinues to  be  visited  every  year  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  travellers.  The  structure,  which  is 
said  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Bums,  to  be  more 

Sndy  than  might  have  been  wished,  bears  the 
lowing  inscription,  of  which  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter offisr  a  translation : 

In  aMernum  bonorem 

BOBfiBTlBUBNS 

Poetarum  Caledoniae  sni  aevi  longe  principis 

ciljus  oarmina  eximia  patrio  sermone  scripta 

anhni  magis  ardentis  rique  ingenii 

qaam  arte  lek  ouhu  oonspicua 

fiaoetits  jucunditate  l^[Mne  SLOhientia 

omnibus  litteraram  oultoribus  satis  nota 

dves  sni  aeonoo  plerique  omnes 

musarum  amantissimi  memoriamque  viri 

arte  poetica  tam  praeclari  foventei 

HOC  MAUSOLEUM 

super  reliquias  poetae  mortales 

estruendum  curavere 

piimum  hi:gus  aedificii  lapidem 

Chilielmus  Miller  armiger 

reipublicae  architectonicae  apud  scotus 

in  regione  anstraM  curio  maximus  proviacialis 

Oeoigio  Tertio  regnante 

Georgio  Walliarum  prinoipe 

summam  imperii  pro  patre  tenente 

Josepho  Gass  armigero  Dumfrisiae  praefecto 

Thoma  F.  Hunt  Londinensi  aronitecto 

posuit 

nonis  Jmiis  Anno  Luds  VMDCccair 

•alntM  hamanae  mdcccxt.  ^ 
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LABCINT  ON  CANOVA— TO  A  LADT— WA8HAL00. 


Written  for  the  Caaket. 
liAMBirr  OF  CAHOTA* 

When  Napoleon  informed  Canon  that  the  buat  of 
himaelf  waa  a  feilure,  the  acolplor  replied,  "Sire!  the 
clouded  eky  of  France  doea  not  inapire  me  like  the  warm 
aun  of  Italy.** 

My  hand  hath  loat  the  wondrooa  power, 
Which  almoat  made  the  marhle  apeak, 
And  ofl  I  corae  the  luckleaa  hour 
I  \eSi  my  aunny  dime,  to  aeek 
In  diatant  landa  a  deathleaa  wane, 
To  abine  upon  the  acroUof  Fame. 
Though  bright  thy  yine-clad  hiUa  appear. 
Of  Genina,  France,  thou  art  the  grate ! 
There  ia  bo  flower-wreathed  Arno  here, 

No  Ttber  with  ita  yellow  wate; 
Nor  crumbling  fkne,  nor  clasaic  altrine 
To  fill  the  breaat  with  thoughta  diTuic. 

The  feathered  monarch  of  the  air, 

Draied  the  gloriooa  light  of  day, 
The  plumage  fW>m  hia  breaat  will  tear, 

And.  aonrow-etrioken,  pme  away ; 
France  thou  art  lovely !  but  my  eye 
Giowa  dim  beneath  thy  clouded  aky. 

ludiji  I  thou  art  dear  to  me. 
Though  fled  alaa  thy  day  of  power; 

And  though  thy  aona  degenerateibe 
Stillbeaoty  ia  thy  gk>rioii8  dower ; 

Thou  art  the  Paradiae  of  earth 

The  mother  which  toarta  garebhth ! 

Land !  where  the  partial  God  of  day, 

Hia  beam  of  gold  delighta  to  ahed. 
The  daaaio  pUgrim  lovea  to  atray 

Where  abrined,  repoae  thy  nighty  dead! 
And  atill  the  apleodor  of  thy  aky 
'  Givea  lightening  to  the  poet'a  eye* 

Swe^  perfume  from  thy  orange-bowera 

By  aentle  winda  are  ever  brought ; 
The  painter  from  thy  deep-dyed  flowera 

Mia  matchleaa  cok>oring  hath  caught ; 
A  name  thy  dime  abne  can  give, 
Which  mine  own  atatutea  will  oathve. 

^  AVON  BARD. 

Ffoa  the  Batarday  Evenioff  Poat 
Ob  retvjnainff  m  I«atdy  her  Miniature  and  m 
hmck,  af  her  HmMx» 

There  ia  one  spot  to  mjrmemory  dear, 

Would  that  it  were  aa<lear  to  thine.- 
Itia  that  apot  vhere  first  I  claaped 

Thine  own  fair  hand  in  mme. ' 
It  ia  a  apot  o*er  which  ia  caat 

Remembrance  aaddeped  by  my  teai9— 
One  sunny  apot— ^4rat-<rthe  last— 

Amidst  the  waste  of  blighted  years. 
U  is  that  apot  where  first  I  told  thee. 

The  deep,  pure  ioTe  my  boaem  fdt ; 
Thou  did'st  not  then  regard  me  eoldly. 

Bat  amiled  upon  me  aa  I  kndt 
Now,  broken  by  thy  thooghtlesa  hand. 

The  apdia  t^y  love  onoe  round  me  threw. 
Have  passed  like  pictures,  tmed  in  sand— 

Like  summer  dottds,  or  mofniag  dew.    W.M. 


Written  for  the  Cadsec 
Wailialoo,  Uie  Indian   SaclienAS 

OR)  FAITH  UHBROKBN. 

**  RenownM  for  conquest,  and  in  couneil  duU*d, 

Hia  courage  dwdt  not  m  a  troubled  flood 

Of  uKMmtain  apiiita  and  fermenting  blood; 

Lodg'd  m  the  soul,  with  viitue  overrulM. 

InflamM  by  reason,  and  by  reaaon  oooPd, 

In  boura  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 

And  only  in  the  fiekl  of  battle  ahown — Abinsqh.*' 

**  Si  adens  fallo,  me  Diespiter,  salvauibe  aroeque,  bonis 
^iciat  ut  ego  hunc  lapidemt**— For.  ap.  Lu. 

In  the  year  1683,  did  the  illustrioiu  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  pfaibinthropist  no  less  renomied 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  than  for  the  libe* 
raUty  of  his  enlarged  views,  conclnde  a  trea^ 
with  some  Indian  nations,  under  the  wide  spread- 
ing branches  of  an  Elm  Tree,  that  stood  upoo 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  Sbackamaxom. — 
This  compact,  unlike  most  others,  it  is  well 
known,  was  never  violated  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives. Cemented  by  the  indissorable  bonds  of 
justice  and  religions  solemnity,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  a  beneficent  deportment  towards 
the  aborigines,  Pennsecured  their  lasting  friend- 
ship ;  and  thus,  whilst  blood  and  carnage,  breach 
of  &ith  and  base  ingratitude,  on  mutual  sides, 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  or  similar  contracts, 
the  stability  of  this  Grand  Trsatt  stoodnnsha- 
ken — firm  as  the  basis  of  the  maiestio  aad  stu- 
pendous Chimborazo,  around  whose  bead  the 
heavms  war  without  effiM^t;  at  whose  feet  the 
earth  rocks  in  vain. 

Among  the  sachems  who  negotiated  the  avti* 
clesoftraaty  with  WiDiam  Penn,  when  die  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  were  hung  upoB  the 
tree  of  peace,  and  the  pipe  of  Midship  was 
smoked  under  the  shadow  of  its  luxuriant  branch- 
es, was  the  celebrated  warrior,  WiBHALoo^the 
subject  of  the  following  tale.  As  Lucifer  shinet 
resplendent  among  the  stars  of  ^  morning,  so 
did  Washakx)  anuMig  the  childr^Q  of  nature; 
what  Achilles  had  been  in  the  Grecian  c^aixpe 
before  Troy,  such  was  Washaloo  upon  the  soil 
of  America.  Nature,  in  bestowing  upon  him  the 
corpor€»Bd  energy  of  an  Ajaz  Telunoo,  did  not 
witnhold  tiiose  more  noble  qualities,  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  an  Ulysses.  Did  be  prove  his 
prowesson  the  field  of  battle?  The  proud  spirit  of 
Kmig  Philip,  of  Mount  Hope,  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority— the  scalps  of  a 
bostof  victims  bore  witness  to  it  Did  he  claim 
the  merit  of  being  an  expert  hunter  ?— Common 
consent  awarded  to  him  the  hifffa  honor;  as  he 
passed,  old  women  raised  up  their  children  lo 
behdd  the  man,  and  youn^  women  bdd  down 
their  heads  and  bhished  at  his  approach. 

Sheer  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  Indians,  has  too  of- 
ten sanctionea  the  despicable  cant  of  traducing 
aOd  calumniating  tiiem  in  unmeasured  terms, 
both  in  regard  to  their  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture. SwMgee^  we  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
merely  because  their  ideas  of  men,  principles, 


refinement  of  other  oatkNtt;  butyinpoiAtofpo- 


fiteness  and  hospitality,  the  custoini  of  the  white 
man  eompared  with  those  of  the  Indian,  are  sure- 
ly put  to  the  hlush.  Those,  whom  the  ranity  of 
the  cifilized  world  has  seen  fit  to  stigmatize  as 
barbarians,  have,  indeed,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, been  aUowed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  vir- 
tue of  hospitality.  The  wild  Arabs  are  celebrated 
for  it;  on  this  account  did  the  Greeks  applaud  the 
Scythians.  With  regard  to  politeness,  tne  rules  of 
the  Indian  are  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that 
it  may  really  be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  evil, 
inasmuch  as  his  notions  on  this  subject  do  not 
permit  him  to  contradict  or  refuse  his  assent  to 
any  propositioD  made  in  his  presence. 

In  holding  pubhc  councils,  the  greatest  order 
and  decorum  obtain ;  the  front  rank  is  occupied 
by  the  old  men ;  the  warriors  hold  the  next,  and 
the  women  and  children  are  plaoed  hindmost 
When  young,  the  Indian  men  perform  the  duties 
of  hunters  and  warriors;  when  old.  that  of  coun- 
sellor devolves  upon  them ;  but  to  nim  only  who 
has  faced  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  al- 
lowed  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  audience 
in  a  tooe  or  authority.  Hence,  doquence  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  their  ambition,  since  this 
power  alone,  exerted  in  popular  assemblies,  may 
control  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  duty  of  the 
women  consists  in  rearing  the  children,  culti- 
rating  the  soil,  preparing  the  food,  and  in  preserv- 
ing and  transmitbnff  to  posterity,  a  traditional 
history  oi  all  public  transactions.  The  deeds  of 
Talor  performed  by  the  hand  of  the  youn^  and 
chivalrous  warrior,  find  an  ample  reward  in  the 
smiles  of  his  sweetibeart  Is  he  unsuccessful  in 
the  chase  ?— In  vain  does  he  solicit  the  hand  of 
youthful  beauty.  The  butt  of  general  ridicule, 
even  the  old  women  tauntingly  mvite  him  to  re- 
main at  home  and  perform  the  more  congenial  of- 
fices of  scouring  pots  and  nursing  chilcGren. 

But  two  predominant  passions  hold  a  place  in 
the  breast  of  the  North  American  Indian,  friend- 
ship and  revenge.  Their  passions  are  slowly 
moved,  but  when  once  excited,  they  manifest  the 
most  inveterate  malignity  and  cold-blood^  cru- 
elty towards  their  enemies.  That  their  ideas  of 
revmigeare  cruel  and  vindictive  in  the  extreme, 
visitii^  their  wrongs,  regardless  either  of  age  or 
sex,  upon  the  innocent  of  the  race  from  whom 
they  have  sustained  injury,  no  one  will  be  dispos- 
ed to  deny;  but^that  they  have  been, and  still 
remain  a  deeply  mjured  and  persecuted  people, 
is  certainly  not  the  less  true.  The  whites  on  the 
frontiers  have,  indeed,  been  represented  as  no 
less  ferocious  and  inhuman — both  parties  de- 
lighting in  blood,  and  languishing  in  peace. — 
However,  to  estimate  properly  the  character  of 
the  red  men,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
a  border  warfare,  conducted  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  the  situation  in  which  a  certain  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  had  placed  the  two  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  jealousy 
and  resentment  of  the  natives  were  roused  into 
action,  when  they  behdd  their  white  nei^- 
bors  gradually  encroaching  upon  their  hunting 
grouiMS,  thus  mvading  their  most  sacred  rights— 
a  right,  granted  by  i&  God  of  nature ;  andwhen 
th^  passions  were  often  still  more  inflamed  by 
the  misrepresentatkms  of  artful  and  recUess 
agents. 

indomitable  chivalry  in  battle,  unexampled 
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fortitude  in  adversity,  and  wonderftil  talents  in 
eloquence,  are,  in  a  word,  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  this  once  numerous  and  powerful  people, 
who  have  been  compelled  gradually  to  recede 
before  the  advancing  step  of  their  An^Io-Saxon 
conquerors.  The  primitive  lords  of  the  forest  have 
vanished  from  the  presence  of  the  descendants  of 
Peon;  the  terrific  sound  of  his  deathson^  and  war- 
whoop,  has  long  since  died  away — he  is  no  lon- 
ger to  be  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but,  already  driven  beyond  the  mighty  river  of 
the  west,  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
remnant  of  this  ill-starred  nation,  pushed  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  will  become  an  extinct 
race !  In  surveying  his  present  degraded  desti- 
ny, the  eye  of  humanity  is  forced  to  shed  the 
sympathetic  tear;  for.  had  the  white  man  per- 
formed but  a  tythe  of  his  duty,  he  would  not  be 
doomed  to  grovel  in  abject  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. The  intellectual  capauty  and  moralafiec- 
tions  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  bro- 
thers of  the  twenty-four  fires,  render  them  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  the  paths  of  refined  and  civilized 
life— of  treadmg  the  flowery  mazes  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Many  a  high-souled  genius, 
wrought  for  immortahty,  and  stjjnped  with  the 
patent  of  the  Deity,  for  want  of  proper  culture, 
has  returned  to  his  parent  dust,  unknown  and 
undeveloped.  Some  Washington,  in  whose 
breast  the  destinies  of  a  nation  may  lie  dormant 
— some  JErrEB80M,whose  philosophic  spirit,  like 
the  bright  luminar^r  of  day.  shot  lorth  the  efful- 
gent nyt  of  his  genius,  to  illuroinate  the  mind  of 
a  young  republic— some  Franklin,  who,  Pro- 
metheus-like, tore  the  liffhtning  from  the  heavens, 
^  eripuU/ubnen  coelo^ukd  subjected  it  to  the 
dominion  of  his  philosophy— may  all,  at  this  mo- 
ment, banished  beyond  the  Mississippi,  be  drag- 
ging out  a  miserable  existence,  estranged  from 
3ie  fountain  of  true  wisdom  and  of  knowledge. 

But,  despite  of  envy,  the  Treaty  of  Penn  will 
stand  in  bold  relief  on  the  page  of  history,  as  a 
cenotaph,  more  immutable  than  marble,  more 
durable  than  brass,  to  rescue  the  national  honor 
of  the  persecuted  Indian,  from  the  foul  opprobri- 
um by  which  it  has  been  so  wantonly  aspersed; 
it  demonstrates,  clear  as  the  light  of  the  meri- 
dian day,  that  the  American  native,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  a  Penn,  will  cling  to  his 
word  with  unshaken  adherence  and  religious  de- 
votion. 

The  character  I  have  portrayed  under  the  title 
of  Washaloo,  b  not  an  imaginary  one ;  along  the 
vast  sweep  from  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  thousands,  possessed 
of  such  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  have  risen, 
flourished,  and  died,  like  the  flower  that 


*  Is  born  to  blush  unseen, 


And  waste  its  sweetness  oa  the  desert  air." 

Whereas,  had  their  feats  of  valor  been  perform- 
ed tinder  the  extended  wings  of  toe  Boman  or 
American  Eagle,  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory 
would  have  dec<»rated  the  wairior's  throbbing 
temples,  and  the  trumpet  of  fame  would  have 
sounded  paeans  of  pmise  in  celebration  of  his 
triumph ;  the  page  of  history  would  have  record- 
ed his  impensbable  renown,  and  the  nation's 
gratitude  would  have  bid  the  gorgeous  mauso- 
teum  to  arise,  and  the  scnlpturM  marble  Co  start 
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forth  into  the  form  and  featui^  of  animate  man; 
to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  renerated  name. 

Bnt  to  proceed  to  oar  immediate  subject.  In 
the  peaceful  possession  of  soyereini  porfer,  bles- 
sing his  people  and  by  his  people  blessed,  Washa- 
loo  reigned  for  many  years  over  his  tribe  on  the 
Delaware.  His  steady  iostice,  inipartialitjr,  and 
public  faith,  rendered  him  the  arbiter  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  when  contention  distracted 
their  peace.  If  a  stronger  power  attempted  to 
subjugate  a  weaker  one,  over  which  it  nad  no 
equitable  right,  the  arms  of  Washaloo  were  al- 
wajTs  interpmea  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He 
nerer  engaged  in  any  enterprise  that  could  in- 
terrupt the  narmony  subsisting  between  himself 
and  other  tribes ;  but,  whereyer  the  beacon  of 
eren-handed  justice  directedthe  way,  thither  he 
led  his  invincible  warriors.  Of  this  nature  was 
that  ever  memorable  and  distressing  contest,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  chief, 
King  Philip's  War,  whose  grand  object  was,  to- 
taUy  to  extirpate  the  Engitsh.  The  reason  as- 
signed, on  the  part  of  the  uidians,  for  this  more- 
m^nt,  which  occurred  a  few  years  antecedent  to 
Penn's  Treaty,  was,  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
European  settlements,  afibrding  a  well  grounded 
apprehension  that  they  would,  ere  long,  be  whol- 
ly dispossessed  of  their  Imnting  grounqs ;  a  bit- 
ter provocation  moreorer  existed  in  the  circum- 
stance of  several  J  ndians  being  betrayed  on  board 
of  aye3se],and  thus  treacherously  sold  for  slaves. 
To  attain  his  end  the  more  efiectually,  Philip 
combined  all  the  forces  of  the  various  tribes 
whose  assistance  coul  J  be  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
In  this  juncture  of  affairs,  it  did  not  escape  his 
eagle  eye  that  could  he  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  Washaloo  and  his  warriors,  from  the  Delaware, 
his  confederacy  would  receiye  a  vast  accession 
of  strength.  The  Delaware  chief,  considering 
the  war  sanctioned  by  reason  and  justice,  accef 
ed  to  the  proposition  of  the  Rhode  Island  sachem, 
and  imuiodiatel^r  hastened  to  join  the  coalition. 
Shortly  before  ms  arrival,  the  Karraganset  war- 
riors had  sustained  a  severe  defeat,  when  the 
English,  with  savage  cruelty,  burnt  about  six 
hundred  wigvrams,  with  all  their  defenceless  in- 
•  mates,  consisting  of  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. His  presence  was  consequently  hailed 
with  great  exultation  by  the  natives,  and  not 
without  adequate  reason,  since  his  name  alone 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  dispirited,  al- 
though partially  successful  colonists,  and  infused 
a  new  spirit  of  animation  into  the  souls  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  face  of  the  war  now  assumed 
a  new  aspect ;  the  tide  of  success  quickly  re- 
yerted  its  course,  and  in  a  caerent  too,  that  was 
nigh  overwhelming  the  English.  Although  not 
ultimately  successful,  yet  Washaloo  sustained 
his  high  character  throughout  the  whole  conflict; 
day  after  day  did  he  unceasingly  display  the  ya- 
lor  of  his  arms;  whole  hecatombs  dl  victims 
were  untnnely  sent  to  the  shades  of  death,  wel- 
tering in  their  gore. 

Passing  over  the  diyersified  eyents  of  many 
horrid  scenes,  which  signalized  Hat  bloody  pe- 
riod of  American  history,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  fate  of  Captain  Wadeworth 
and  his  intrepid  band  of  fifty  men,  from  Boston, 
demand  a  passing  notice.  Haying  encountered 
a  small  party  of  FndiaAS ,  who  fled  from  him  as  if 


under  the  influence  of  fear,Wa^eirmth  purmied 
them  about  a  mile  into  the  woods,  whm,  thus 
drawn  into  ambuscade,  be  was  surrounded  by 
the  warriors  of  Washaloo.  Like  the  host  of  Ro* 
derick  Dhu,  it  appeared  as  if  their  mother  earth 
had  produced  a  warlike  birth  of  subterranean 
warriors.  Grim  death  appeared  on  eyery  side 
like  a  spectre  led  on  by  an  infernal  fury,  denying 
even  the  hope  of  fhght  to  those  whose  hmbs  yS 
possessed  nerve  enough  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
thewiU.  A  desperate  engagement  issued :  the 
crimson  current  of  Kfefloweoaround  in  a  deluge ; 
but  what  could  the  brayery  of  a  handful  of  Kin- 
tonians  ayail  before  the  death-dealing  blows  of  a 
far  superior  number  of  raging  antagonists ,  whose 
fury  exceeded  that  of  lions  and  tigers,  laniating 
the  shepherd  vrith  the  flock.  Few  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  tobeTtaken  aUve;  and  into  their  phren- 
zied  minds,  despair  precluded  even  the  ingress  of 
the  cheering  rays  or  hope,  that  only  solace  of  hu- 
man misery ;  but  fired  it  stilt  more,  by  the  gloomy 
anticipations  of  the  protracted  tortures  m  a  lin- 
gering dissolution ! 

This  victory,  however,  was  a  dearly  purchased 
one  toarmipoitent  Washaloo;  for amongttie mor- 
tally wounded,  was  his  own  son  Mianko,whohad 
always  accompanied  him  in  his  warlike  expedi- 
tions, and  upon  whom  he  had  doated  with  the 
vrarmest  auctions  of  a  father. — ^Yes,  he,  whose 
youthful  aspect  wore  the  impress  of  a  parent's 
gramdeur  and  exalted  mien,  also  partook,  in  an 
eminent  deme,  of  a  father's  courage,  vigor,  and 
dexterity.  The  just  pride  of  an  heme  camp, the 
high  hopes  of  a  paternal  chieftain's  heart,  who 
fondly  saw,  in  the  perspectiye,  an  old  age  othap- 

Siness  and  a  posterity  of  gknry,  the  orient  orb  of 
ay  had  beheld  him  arrayed  m  all  the  fantastic 
trappings  of  Savage  warfare.  Lycam*s  hide,  a 
trophy  yet  maculate  with  the  vital  current  that 
followed  the  lethiferous  arrow  of  young  Mianko* 
now  served  the  purpose  of  a  corsefet  for  his 
breast,  whilst  the  ample  spoils  of  the  Buf- 
falo, hung  loosely  oyer  his  back  in  graceful 
ostentation,  oyer  which  floated  his  long  black 
hair,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  A^  or  Gany- 
mede. Across  his  shoulder  the  bended  bow  and 
well  stocked  quiyer  hung  negligently  suspended, 
and  a  speckled  baMrick  sustamed  the  scalping 
knife  that  glittered  at  his  side ;  whilst  in  his  war* 
like  hand,  a  thirsty  tomahawk  of  polished  steel, 
he  swung  vrith  easy  grace.  His  neck  and  arms, 
no  less  than  his  ears  and  nose,  bore  precious  to- 
kens of  his  high  rank  and  pedigree;  a  crimson 
tuft  of  feathers  supplied  a  heknet*s  place: 
and,  last  of  all,  his  variegated  yisage,  streaked 
with  black  and  vermulion  red,  seemed  to 
claim  for  him  some  demoniacal  affimty. 

But  ah!  the  fatal  contrast!  Before  bright  Phce- 
bus's  chariot  had  run  his  daily  course,  tl^  discon- 
solate father  embraced  in  his  arms  the  body  of 
hii  dying  son,  the  lustre  of  whose  black  eyes 
was  now  being  gradualfy  extinguished  in  the  sa- 
ble shades  of  death ;  his  kmg  black  tresses^  stiff 
vrith  dust  and  clotted  blood,  now  gave  him  a 
ghastly  appearance ;  his  voice  sent  forth  a  faul- 
tering  tone;  a  hollow  groan  issued  from  his  breast, 
and  a  cold  sweat  overspread  his  body-— the  indi- 
cations of  approaching  dissolution. 

Washaloo  still  presMd  him  to  his  bosom  in  ago- 
ny that  pierced  hit  yerysool;  and,  in  his  traat- 
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port  of  grief,  he  burst  into  bitter  oooq^aiiit 
a^Dst  the  cruelty  ol  fortune.  **Ah!  wretched 
man."  exclaimed  be,  in  his  vernacular  tongue, 
\*  to  bare  once  felt  the  unbounded  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  possession  of  an  heroic,  a  generous, 
and  a  dutiful  son !  Wherefore,  O  great  and  uni- 
Tersal  Spirit,  did  I  not  sufer  death  when  chasing 
the  sha^Ky  white  bear  in  tlie  regions  of  the  set- 
ting sun?  Why,  O  ye  cruel  Powers,  that  delieht 
in  the  calamities  ot  mortals,  did  ye  not  order 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  thirsting  for  my  blood, 
to  drink  up  the  very  fountain,  when  courtmg  dan- 
ger on  the  banks  ot  the  Mississippi  in  the  days 
of  my  youth  ?  Then— then  indeed,  should  I  have 
died  in  glory,  unalloyed  with  the  bitterness  of 
death  !'*  His  thoughts  now  turned  upon  his  wife 
wad  children ;— the  scenes  of  his  home  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  now  crowded  upon  his 
mind,  where  the  light  of  heaven  had  first  blessed 
hb  infant  view,  ei^eared  to  him  by  all  the  liveli- 
Mt  and  fondest  associations  that  entwine  tiiem- 
selves  around  the  tenderest  mnpathies  of  the 
human  heart;  but  they,  alas  f  soothed  not  the 
hour  of  his  despair.  Bursting  into  another  pa- 
roxysm of  grief,  he  sobbed  aloud :  **  Is  this  but  a 
dream  from  whK^h  I  shall  awake  ?— No !  ah,  no ! 
it  is  dreadful  reality !  O,  my  son!  myddlrson, 
Mianko!  would  tl».t  I  could  have  died  in  thy 
stead !  The  winds  of  autumn,  rushing  through 
the  for^t,  waft  away  the  leaves  that  are  searest 
— the  bands  of  the  reaper  cuts  down  the  ears  that 
are  ripened  into  golden  harvest,  but  death^alas ! 
has  found  thee  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  m  the 
full  pride  of  manhood !  Tet.  thank  the  Great 
Spirit,  covered  with  honorable  wounds^  thou 
diest  as  it  becomes  a  warrior !  In  the  nfiidst  of 
danger  and  of  glonr  thou  didst  wilhngly  meet  the 
d«Siof  ahero!" 

Mianko,  having  revived  his  spirits  a  little, 
looked  up  and  made  an  e^rt  to  express  the  last 
token  of  his  tenderness,  but  his  torpid  lips  refus- 
ed their  wonted  office;  the  languor  of  deati:i 
quickly  succeeded,  and  a  few  convulsive  sobs  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  Mercury,  who,  with  his 
magic  wand,  liberated  the  soul  from  the  chains 
of  the  body,  and  conducted  the  shade,  by  the  dim 
twilight,  to  the  confines  of  that  gloomy  region 
into  which  it  wad  destined  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
boat  of  Charon.  Washaloo  was  now  again  seiz- 
ed with  a  fit  of  despair,  when,  had  his  rash  band 
not  been  restrained  by  his  friends,  he  would  have 
put  a  period  to  his  own  existence  with  that  scalp- 
mg  knife  which  had  ever  been  impatient  to  drink 
the  warm  and  bubbling  blood  of  his  enemies. — 
The  corse  of  Mianko,  silently  sleeping  in  the 
cold  embraces  of  death,  and  doomea  no  more  to 
bear  the  shouts  of  war,  was  then  forced  from 
the  arms  of  the  father,  when  nature,  exhausted 
in  the  raging  conflict  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
sought  repose  in  a  state  of  quiet  msensibility. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tively made  to  immolate  the  captives  upon  the 
altar  of  the  god  of  war,  among  whom  was  ayoutb, 
whose  tender  years  were  better  suited  to  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  sockl  life,  than  to  undergo  the  toils 
and  hardships  inseparable  from  a  soldier's  duty. 
Influenced  by  the  ardor  of  pure  patriotism,  he 
had  foregone  the  pleasures  of  the  fireside  in  ex- 
change tor  the  horrors  of  war ;  with  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,he  had 
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volunteered  his  tervioes  in  that  sanguinary  con- 
test, which  swept  away  the  flower  of  the  New 
England  Cdoni^.  When  the  deep  and  solenm 
silence  of  midnight  was  continually  broken  by 
the  shrill  and  frantic  war-whoop  or  the  savage, 
exulting  in  his  cold  blooded  deeds  of  havoc  and 
death,  and  by  the  expiring  cries  of  innocent 
victims,  whose  dolef\il  shrieks  were  borne  upon 
the  gale  and  echoed  through  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  forest,  whilst  the  crackhng  elements  cast 
a  lurid  glare  over  a  heart-renmng  scene  that 
beggars  description.  When  the  sun  of  prospe- 
rity, which  one  moment  shone  forth  in  meridian 
spl^idor,  was,  the  next,  concealed  behind  the 
black  horizon  of  accumulated  misfortunes.  But 
the  weal  of  his  country's  glory,  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  cried  aloud  for  succor ;  nor  did  she  cry  in 
vain— the  proud  spirit  of  young  Templeton  knew 
not  to  disobey  the  righteous  summons,  for  which 
he  was  now  to  sufier  the  ignominious  death  of  the 
faggot  and  the  stake. 

His  turn  came  first ;  the  hcmrors  of  a  linger- 
ing dissolution  now  stared  him  in  the  face ;  the 
fl^es  began  to  sparkle  among  the  combustible 
materials  of  his  torture,  but,imdismayed  by  im- 
pendiug  prospects,  he  calmly  surveyed  the  tragic 
scene,  resolved  to  die  with  the  fortitude  of  a  man 
and  the  resignation  of  a  christian.  By  this  time 
Washaloo,  who  had  regained  sufficient  strength, 
arrived  on  the  spot ;  mfuriale  vengeance  was 
depicted  on  his  countenance  ;  flourishing  in  his 
herculean  hand  the  naked  blade,  yet  stained  with 
the  purple  gore  of  slaughtered  enemies,  the 
scorching  pnsoner  anticipated  a  speedy  consum  - 
mation  of  all  his  woes  and  torments ;  but,  on  a 
sudden,  the  fierceness  of  the  warrior's  eye  relax- 
ed into  the  mild  expression  of  paternal  afiiection, 
and  the  disappointed  captive  beheld  his  bonds 
lying  at  his  feet,  himself  unharmed!  What 
coukI  all  this  mean  ?  The  passion  of  the  love  of 
ofGspring  new  held  predominant  sway  over  the 
intellectual  operations,  and  impelled  the  bereft 
father  to  pacify  the  irresistible  importunities  of 
nature,  by  adopting  the  youthful  prisoner.  Awed 
into  silence  by  the  majesty  of  the  dreadful  son  of 
Mars,  not  a  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  Temple- 
ton's  tormentors,  who,  with  augmented  fury,  ap- 
plied the  instruments  of  a  cruel  death  to  the 
remaining  captives ;  whilst  the  adopted  son, 
caressed  m  the  chiefiain's  arms,  knew  full  well, 
that  as  long  as  Washaloo  should  breathe  the  vi- 
tal air^  no  impious  hand  would  dare  molest  a  sin- 
gle hair  of  his  head. 

But  the  days  of  Templeton's  captivity  passed 
away  slowly  and  heavily.  Although  secure  from 
personal  violence,  yet  the  nobte  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  aid  his  country's  cause,  could 
ill  brook  his  inglorious  restraint  Stuoiously 
endeavoring  to  seclude  himself  from  all  human 
intercourse^  he  sought  the  most  lonely  solitudes, 
where  he  frequently  indulged  in  solUoquizing 
upon  his  degraded  destiny. 

"  The  love  of  liberty,"  said  he,  "  is  a  princi- 
ple that  reigns  through  all  animated  nature.  The 
most  contemptible  reptile  of  the  field,  no  less 
than  the  lord  of  the  forest,  either  terror-stricken 
flies  from  the  monster  that  would  deprive  it  of 
liberty,  or,  with  commendable  courage,  Fepeb 
the  tyrant  at  the  hazard  of  its  own  life.  Ivho  has 
not  seen  th^  encaged  songster  of  the  grove,  los- 
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iog  all  the  loveliness  of  its  dispoeition  and  droop- 
ing its  gaudy  plumage,  pining  awav  in  unavaila- 
ble grief  within  the  precincts  of  those  barriers 
that  separate  it  from  die  flowery  fields,  and  from 
the  companion  of  its  pleasures  ?  Who  has  not 
seen  the  majestic  lion,  in  the  proverbial  noble* 
ness  of  his  nature,  uttering  gix)ans  of  agony  at 
his  cruel  destiny,  and  strilnnff  with  indication 
the  bars  of  his  prison  P  And  snail  man,  ttie  lord 
of  Creation — aye,  that  immortal  beinc  to  whom 
the  God  of  Nature  whispers  os  Ubi  subUme  dedi^ 
meanly  bow  his  neck  to  the  foot  of  the  oppressor 
in  spiritless  submission  ?" 

One  day  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover, 
among  some  neglected  rubbish,  several  books, 
which  served  in  a  ^eat  deeree  to  shorten  the 
tedious  hours  of  captivity  and  solitude. 

**  Happy,**  exclaimed  he,  "  are  they  who,  de- 
spising tne  tumultuous  and  enervating  pleasures 
of  the  body,  seek  amusement  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  caprice  of  fortune 
mav  cast  their  k>t,  tiie  means ofemploymen tare 
still  witiiin  their  reach.  The  supreme  deKsfat 
which  reading  and  reflection  nowaflbrd  me,  dis- 
pels that  weary  listlessness  which  renders  life 
insupportable  to  the  idle  and  voluptuous  votary 
of  ease  and  sensuality.*' 

Imitating  the  fabled  example  of  Telemachus 
In  Egypt,  and  of  Apollo  during  his  exile  in  Thes- 
saly,  he  resolved  to  improve  his  time  in  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  those  around  him;  he  studious^7 
innised  into  the  expanding  mind  of  the  young 
8av^«e  those  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  by 
wfaicn  human  existence  is  heightened  into  felici- 
ty ;  he  (aught  him  how  to  enjoy  those  uncorrupted 
pleasures  which,  flying  from  the  mansions  or  the 
rich,  seek  the  abode  of  the  humble  and  contented 
cottager— the  pleasures  of  innocence  and  retire- 
ment, which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
of  fortune. 

On  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  monft  of  May, 
conformably  to  daily  custom,  the  sachem's  adopt- 
ed son.  Georse  Templeton,  walked  out  to  inhale 
the  salutarv  breeze  and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  bright  luminary  of  day  was  just 
sinking  behind  a  tissue  of  clouds  tinged  with  his 
glory.  The  hoarse  rumbling  of  distant  faUing 
waters  contrasted  beautifully  wift  the  whisper- 
ing zephyrs  and  the  murmunng  waves  of  the  sil- 
ver rivulet,  that  glided  hastily  throui^h  an  adja- 
cent meadow,  which  lovely  Ceres  had  just  clothed 
in  verdant  livery;  whilst  Flora,  luxuriating  in 
her  wildest  exuberance,  was  putting  forth  her 
buds  and  blossoms  variegated  with  a  thousand 
hues,  and  exhaling  a  grateAil  fragrance.  The 
summits  of  the  distant  hills  were  nid  in  massy 
clouds,  decorated  in  all  the  various  colors  of  the 
goddess  of  the  painted  bow,  which  diversified  the 
glowing  horizon  with  pleasing  and  romantic 
figures.  Although  all  nature  thus  harmoniously 
conspired  to  prrauce  a  rapid  flaw  of  agreeable 
feelings,  yet  entirely  the  converse  of  this  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  mind  of  young  George ; 
ever  and  anon,  did  be  attempt  to  shf^e  off  Uiis 
mental  incubus  by  directing  bis  attention  to  the 
majestic  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery; 
but  its  genial  influence  was  invoked  m  vain. 

Suddenly  his  attention  is  attracted  by  the  noisy 
tumult  of  a  returning  party  of  warriors,  bearing  I 
in  their  anas  the  body  of  a  female,  who  appeared  I 


This  sad  spectacle  instantiy  excited  in  bis  gene- 
rous breast  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  in(^ui- 
tion ;  but  to  what  pitch  did  his  passions  attain 
when,  on  their  near  approach,  he  discovered  the 
captive  to  be  a  lovely  amd  charming  giri,  whose 
dishevelled  tresses  had  scarce  been  warmed  with 
sixteen  summ^ ;  the  bloom  of  whose  counte-* 
nance  had  given  way  to  the  ashy  paleness  of 
death— whose  roseate  cheeks  and  vermillion  lips 
were  forsaken  by  the  crimson  current,  now 
stilled  and  stagnant  in  their  own  vital  channds  ; 
and  whose  swimming  eyes,  so  beautiihlly  Uack, 
were  sufihsed  with  imsty  shades,  and  onsyed  no 
more  the  mandates  of  her  soul,  wandering 
on  tiie  verge  of  dtetii !  But  the  shaft  of  the 
destroying  angel  bad  not  yet  winged  its  flight ; 
the  mysterious  principles  of  vitali^  had  merriy 
suspended  tiieir  functions,  soon  to  be  resumed 
witn  renewed  vigor. 

George  behekT  the  scene— a  scene,  what  obdn* 
rate  heart  could  behold  without  compassion  Pl- 
over which  it  wimre  fit  the  sensibility  of  an  an* 
gel's  heart  might  expand  in  pitving  floods  of 
grief;  cost  what  it  may,  he  re8(»ved  to  rescue  the 
fair  prize,  nor  did  he  resolve  in  rain. 

Straightway  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  tent  of 
WashaSio,  by  whom  he  was  welcomed  with 
heart-felt  caresses  and  parental  smiles. 

"  What  sorrows  now."  said  he,  ^afllbt  thy 
youthfbl  breast  ?  Make  known  the  cause  to  him 
that  loves  thee  best;— a  parent's  sympathetic 
heart  cannot  deny  thee  aught." 

♦•Thy  bold  warriors,"  replied  the  son,  "have 
ji^t  returned  laden  with  their  accustomed  spoils* 
the  fruits  of  matchless  bravery;  the  chance  of 
bloody  war  this  day  has  bestowed  upon  their 
hands  a  heavenly  prize,  too  soon,  alas  f  to  reas* 
cend  to  the  home  of  her  nativity,  upon  ^tiie  pyre, 
unless  thy  behest  now  stays  the  upufted  band  of 


death !  (Jrant  then,  oh  father !— a  son's  request ! 
Vengeance,  already  ghitted,may  well  relax  a  nu^ 
ment  in  its  path  of  blood !  Restore  to  liberty  the 
blooming  prize,  again  to  bless  a  father's  sorrow- 
ing eyes— again  to  meet  a  mother's  warm  em* 
bSce!" 

These  words,  accompanied  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  melting  heart  of  Washaloo  could  not 
resist. 

"  I  grant,  I  grant,"  hastily  rejoined  the  father, 
^  that  her  life  be  saved.  Although  thou  hast 
made  a  great  and  unprecedented  demand  upon 
my  sovereign  power, yet  my  love  for  thee,  bound- 
less as  immensity  itself,  urges  me  to  sanction  thy 
request.  Receive,  my  son,  this  mark  of  favor 
as  a  special  pledge  of  my  affection." 

The  stem  command  of  Washaloo  now  issues 
forth ;  the  beauteous  prize  of  war  departs  in  re- 
luctant haste  from  its  savage  possessors'  hands, 
soon  to  know  the  sad  realities  that  had  be&Uea 
her. 

Overwhelmed  with  joy,  young  Templeton  now 
saw  his  high  hopes  accomplished ;  but  the  object 
of  his  sohcituae  required  his  ceaseless  care  to 
guard  the  lamp  of  life  still  flickering  in  jts  vital 
socket.  J  03^ful  he  sees  her  laboring  bosom  heave 
in  deep  inspiration,  as  the  fragrant  breeze  plays 
genUy  among  her  neglected  tresses.  Again  her 
pulses  beat  the  stroke  of  time,  and  r^^al  her 
wandering  senses  from  the  shades  of  death,  attd 
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«d^  as  it  were,' from  a  dream,  theeaBtoaboat  ber 
▼acant  eyes,  unable  to  recogniae  snrroaBdhig 
objects,  uDttt  at  length  tbev  centered  in  steadftist 
ffaze  npon  her  unknown  deliverer.  By  him  the 
bahn  of  consolation  was  administered  to  her 
drooping  spirits  ;^by  him  the  risfionary  thoughts 
which  yet  noveied  around  her  distracted  brain, 
were  dispelled,  as  the  rays  of  (he  rising  stm  dissi^ 
pate  the  impendent  mbt  of  the  mountain  top; 
and  in  htm  she  found  a  being  whose  every  look 
and  gesture  tM  her,  plainer  than  words  could 
indicate,  that  his  own  happiness  consisted  hi  her 
contentment,  which  she  certainhf  enjoyed  so  fbr 
as  the  peculiar  circumstanoes  or  their  condition 
would  admit 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the  captive  gM^ 
Isabel  Stewart,  was  again  restored  to  blooming 
heaitit;  the  cteticate  gK>w  of  the  sweet  rose  re- 
sumed its  native  station  on  her  lovelr  chedc ;  and 
her  naturaHv  vivacious  eye  again  snoAe  forth  in 
brilliant  and  spaiWng  htttre.  Having  attained 
that  age  when  fenttile  beauty  possesses  the  most 
attractive  charms  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it 
were  utterly  vain  for  me  to  attempt  the  task  of 
delineating  her  unrivalled  cot;tx>real  and  mental 
quahties.  Would  that  I  coukL  at  this  moment, 
inherit  the  descriptive  talent  of  a  Scott,  a  Byron, 
or  a  Thompson,  tbat  I  might  do  adequate  justice 

**  She  had  (he  Asiatic  eye, 
*  Dark  as  above  lu  is  thetky; 
But  through  it  atole  a  teuder  light. 
Like  the  first  mooiHriaeatniidnisht— 
Large,  dark,  and  awinuning  in  the  stream 
Which  seemed  lo  melt  in  its  own  beami 
AU  bre,  half  laagoor,  awl  halffire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  espire." 
HertuHuDiedbfow  was  partly  overihaded  With 
rieh  clustefa  of  jet  blaok  hair,  that  hung  abun- 
dantly in  careless  tresses,  the  sport  <x  every 
breeze,  upon  her  fineljr  moulded  neck  and  stain- 
less bosom;   an  irresistibly  captivating  smile 
pkyed  about  her  sweet  lips  and  cast,  as  it  were, 
a  halo  of  enchantment  around  her  angelic  coun- 
tenance.   With  proportions  so  svmmetrical  as 
to  contest  the  paun  of  victory  with  the  light  and 
graceful  Hebe— with  a  heart  as  innocent  and 
spotless  as  the  new-fiUlen  snow;  and  blessed  by 
nature  with  an  amiableness  of  disposition  and 
unsophisticated  purity  of  mind,  that  farexeeDed 
ber  external  qualities,  G^eorge  beheld  the  youth- 
ful being  whose  life  he  had  been  the  fortunate 
means  of  preserving  from  an  untimely  end-— aye, 
George,  who  had  slso  arrived  at  that  age,  when 
strange  mysterious  thoughts  take  possession  of 
the  smil—a  flame— 

**0  need  I  tell  that  passioD^s  name  V*       « 
at  whose  altar  bo^  the  monarch  and  the  peasant 
bow  with  equally  submissive  obedience,  and  the 
resistless  fascination  of  whose  burning  shafts 
declarer  its  celestial  emanation. 

When  we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Isabel  and  ueorse  had  become  ac- 
quainted, in  connection  with  &e  striking  simili- 
tude manifested  in  the  mental  endowments,  the 
nobleness  of  heart,  and  the  prepossessing  exte- 
rior of  botii,  the  presumption  that  a  mutual  at- 
tachment aUio  obtained,  follows  as  a  natural oon- 


sequence,  hwrarach.  as  tme  iiiot«!  escefleoce 
is  always  capable  or  appreciating  uad  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  inestmiable  vuue  of  similar 
virtues.  New,  would  ^is  be  a  mistaken  infe- 
rence, fbr  such  was  the  actual  reality  of  the  case.  - 
Cupid,  the  areh  rogue,  not  content  with  exercis- 
ing absolute  sway  m  tne  groves  of  Idalia,  is  ever 
upon  the  wing  to  obtain  new  conquests,  when, 
by  lucky  chance,  he  observed  these  two  fit  sub- 
jects, and  instantly  drew  tnm  his  quiver  two 
gcdden  arrows^  with  which  he  transfixed  their 
hearts,  and  dimised  imperceptibh^  through  their 
breasts  his  unquenchable  nres.  Henceforth, 
whenever  Isabel  and  G^eorge  came  into  each 
other's  presence,  whedier  upon  the  flowery  lawn, 
the  margm  of  tne  silvery  streamlet,  or  the  un- 
courtlv  wigwam,  a  mutual  embarrassment  ap- 
pearea  to  prevaiL  Althou|^  a  natund  incHna- 
tion  induced  them  to  converse,  vet  neither  was 
able  to  maintain  the  thread  or  tiie  discourse^ 
which  was  always  incoherent,  sometimes  quite 
^mhitslfigible,  and  at  the  same  time  intemmted 
by  i^-equent  s^gfhing,  by  violent  pahiitations  of  the 
heart,  and  anon,  l^  a  sensation  of  instant  suflb- 
cictiott;  their  countenances  became  sufiused  with 
deep  and  burning  bhnhes,  which^by  the  way, 
tdded  new  lustre  to  their  beauty,  and  s^red  to 
enkindle  the  nascent  flame— the  prelude  to  that 
mtense  ardor,  which  quickly  insinuates  itself 
kito  the  mnermost  recesses  of  their  souls. 

What,  however,  appeared  most  nmterious 
^as^ti^t  neither  could  account  for  these  re- 
loarkable  phenomena — ^phenomena,  whieh  ap- 
peared to  them  wholly  inexplicable,  upon  ^ne- 
ral  principles,  being,  in  fact,  powerful  ^ects 
without  the  shadow  of  an  operating  cause;  hence, 
all  their  fine  spun  philosonhy  was  totally  con- 
founded, littie,  indeed,  did  tneir  innocence  per- 
mit them  to  know  of  the  Protean  shapes  which 
love  assumes,  when  entering  the  secret  lalMi- 
rynths  of  the  human  heart:  These  singular 
sensations,  however,  were  soon  succeeded  by 
a  diflereait  train  of  fedings ;  this  peculiar  em- 
barrassm^it,  which  is  totadly  incompatible  witii 
all  our  ideas  of  that  happiness  which  lovers  de- 
rive fhmi  each  other's  presence,  quickly  Yielded 
its  place  to  a  state  of  mind,  favorable  for 
the  communication  and  reception  of  those  tender 
sentiments  which  are  the  offiprin^  of  true  love. 

Not  far  from  the  respective  habitations  of  Isa- 
bel and  George,  was  a  romantic  grotto,  formed 
in  a  stratum  of  solid  limestone,  whitlier,  the  mon- 
arch of  dav  sinking  into  the  bosom  of  the  western 
deep,  would  always  behold  our  lovers  wending 
their  way,  since  Uupid  had  roused  up  their  ten- 
der passions.  This  grotto,  embellished  with  the 
rural  simplicity  of  nature,  despised  such  studied 
ornaments  as  gold  or  silver  can  bestow ;  instead 
of  the  richly  cdored  tapestry,  fabricated  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  nature  s  ar- 
chitect had  garnished  the  entrance  with  racemi- 
ferous  vines,  suspended  after  the  manner  of  rich 
festocAis,  the  livefy  verdure  of  which  was  adorned 
with  the  delicious  fruit  of  Bacchus ;  whilst  it^ 
various  apartments  were  decorated  with  more 
than  regal  pomp  and  oriental  splendor.  Imme- 
diately upon  entering,  the  visitor  found  himself 
in  a  room  of  large  dimensity,  with  a  honispheri- 
cal  roof,  where  the  virtuoso  mif ht  indulge  his 
ruling  passion  in  contemplating  lunu  nakiros  in 
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her  wfldeit  and  most  oaprioioof  pranks.  From 
▼arious  parts  of  the  ceflin^r.  beautiful  cream-oo- 
lored  and  diaphanous  stalactites  projected  in 
fantastic  granaeur,o7er  which  an  acqueous  fiuid 
was  incessantly  flowing,  which  petrified  at  their 
extremities;  and  thus  perpetually  enlarging, 
some  had  finally  reached  the  floor,  represent!  i^ 
massy  columns  supporting  the  spacious  dome ; 
here  and  there  were  niches  in  the  waU,  contain- 
ing gigantic  figures,  as  it  were,  the  monuments  of 
departed  heroes;  and  anon,  by  wzy  of  varie^, 
dirorent  species  of  insects  and  of  reptiles,  branch- 
ing antlers,  and  various  antiquanan  relics,  that 
had,  ages  before,  undergone  the  slow  process  of 
petnfaction,  met  the  inqmsitive  eye.  In  another 
place  was  represented,  to  the  yivid  imagination, 
a  magnificent  throne,  with  three  emboraed  pil- 
lars on  either  side,  and  a  number  of  Haggling  sta- 
lactites abore.  whilst  in  firont  the  petrifactions 
had  assumed  me  ^pearance  of  ricn  and  heayy 
drapery ;  the  toid  en$embU  of  which,  iHien  iUu- 
miimted  b^  torches,  as  the  suspended  drops  at 
the  extremities  of  the  stony  icicles,  performed  the 
part  of  prisms,  exhibited  to  the  view  a  scene  than 
which  tne  poet's  bram  could  not  well  conceiTe  a 
more  sublime  and  imposing  spectacle.  In  froat 
of  the  grotto  stood  an  a^ea  oiik,  whose  towering 
summrt  had  repdled  the  storms  of  successiye 
generations ;  and  although  its  mouldering  trunk 
hare  evident  marks  of  tM  hand  of  time,  yet  its 
thick  fohage  of  verdant  green  was  impervious  to 
the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  Beneath  this  cool, 
refireshing  shade,  there  gently  flowed  a  bubbling 
biook,  wLose  translucent  waves  wantoned  in 
spcNTtful  eddies  around  the  projecting  rocks  and 
aorupt  flexures  of  the  mesmdrous  banks,  which 
serpentined  with  pleasing  intricacy  through  a 
luxuriant  meadow,  where  nature  had  spread  out 
her  verdant  carpet,  variegated  with  the  various 
hues  of  a  thousand  flowers.  And  from  these 
flowers,  where  the  hum  of  the  industrious  honey 
bee  is  incessantly  heard,  emanated  a  delightful 
effluvium,  which  impregnated  the  gentle  zephyrs 
with  a  gratefiod  fragrance. 

Under  the  wide  spreading  boughs  of  this  vene- 
rable oak,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jove,  the 
delii^tful  summer  evening  glided  happily  awfv. 
Heie  the  bvers  breathed  into  each  other's  souls 
the  ardor  of  their  affections,  and  the  fer? or  of 
their  fedings.  Here  was  made  a  mutuatavowal 
of  that  myiSsrious  flame  which,  during  the  smiles 
of  prosperity  and  the  frowns  of  adversity,  re- 
roams  tne  same — ^nay,  more;  which,  when  the 
agonizing  fires  of  sickness  and  sorrow  are  con- 
suming^e  tender  vital  cords  of  its  object,  shines 
forth  with  augmented  lustre.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
that  this  virtuous  passion  appears  in  its  own  true 
image,  being  like  the  protecting  ivy,  which  en- 
circles moro  closely  the  withermg  trunk  of  the 
ace-stricken  oak,  as  the  storms  of  winter  rage 
with  increasing  fury. 

In  the  contemplation  of  two  such  lovers  as 
tiiese,  whose  ardent  vows  were  as  free  from  the 
l^ast  tincture  of  corruption  as  their  unpractised 
hearts  were  from  the  alloy  c^  guilt,  there  is 
something  that  affords  peculiar  satisfaction— that 
impresses  the  mind  with  something  more  than' 
natural.  Here  is  presented  a  devotion  as  pure 
and  immaculate  as  that  of  a  dying  martvr— a 
passion  so  etherial,  that  if  there  be  aught  of  mor- 


Itality  that  oaflsuiriva  the  gt«r0,tfatt  eatttUy 
must.  Nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  rural  solitude, 
simplicity  and  openness  of  manners  were  pnnci^ 
pal  traits  in  the  character  of  Isabel,  whose  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  heart  was  the  seat  of  af- 
fections of  a  nature  too  subtile  to  be  perceived  by 
the  obtuse  senses  of  the  vicious,  into  whose  per- 
ceptioos  thegroeser  passions  can  alone  find  ao 
entrance.  The  felicity  to  be  derived  from  a 
union  with  a  female  of  this  stamp,  cannot  possi- 
bly be  estimated ;  for.  as  her  devotion  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  tne  fi^ry  enthusiast,  so  her 
love  is  DMNre  priceless  than  the  inexhaustible 
mines  of  Peru  and  Golconda.  ^  1  would  rather." 
says  a  certain  author.  ^  be  the  idol  of  one  unsul- 
lied and  unpractised  neart,  than  the  monarch  of 
empires.  I  would  rather  possess  the  immaculated 
ana  impassioned  devotion  of  one  high-souled  and 
enthusiastic  virgin,  than  the  sycophantic  fawn- 
ings  of  millions.''^ 

Meanwhile,  as  Isabel  and  George  were  beguil- 
ing  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  silver  rimlely 
whose  boraers  were  adorned  with  the  rose,  tbe 
jessamine,  and  honeysuckle,  the  war  between  the 
red  and  the  white  men  was  luLStily  approximat- 
ing its  issue,  which  the  jroung  captives  regarded 
as  a  fav(»rable  opportunity  to  escape  from  their 
protracted,  though  not  ngorous  imprisonment. 
On  the  part  of  tbe  Indians,  defeat  foUowed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  defeat,  until  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  make  the  show  of  resistance.  Philip  had 
been  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Mohawks,  the 
most  fieroe  and  warlike  of  all  the  North  Aineri- 
can  Indians:  but  this  important  mission  proved 
unsuccessfiiL  Skulking  about  in  tbe  woods  and 
swamps  near  Mount  Hope,  on  his  return,  much 
disheartened  by  the  series  of  misfortunes  which 
attended  the  exertions  of  his  countrymen,  this 
renowned  chief  was  surprised  by  Capt  Church, 
and  the  greater  number  of  his  few  remaining  ad- 
herentB  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  among  the 

Erisooers  were  his  own  wife  and  son ;  Philip, 
owever,  found  means  to  effisct  his  own  escape. 
Hunted  down  Uke  a  wild  beast,  and  exasperated 
by  the  repeated  failure  of  all  his  ambitious 
schemes,  he  now  basely  attempted  to  repair  his 
own  losses  at  the  ^Kpense  of  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful aiudliaries.  The  recent  deprivement  of  his 
son,  proved  to  him  a  severe  affliction,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  demand  of  Washaloo  the  son  that 
be  had  adopted.  So  unreasonable  a  request  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  just  anger  and  indignation 
of  the  latter,  who  resisted  this  arrogant  assunm- 
tion  of  power  with  that  firmness  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  character.  A  bitter  alterca- 
tion ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  single  combat 
between  the  two  chiefs ;  and,  as  a  consequence. 
Washaloo  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  field 
of  action  and  departed  for  his  own  dominions. 

Having  no  prospect  of  attaining  his  object  by 
peaceabfe  means,  Philip  rashly  ei]3eavored  tose- 
cure  Templeton  by  force,  when  the  Delaware 
sachem  rushed  upon  him  with  a  ferocity  like  that 
of  the  mountain  cat,  guarding  her  young.  Un- 
relenting vengeance  and  hostile  fury  were  now 
exprrased  in  &e  looks  of  the  combatants— their 
ejes  sparkled  with  ^re  like  those  of  the  lion  and 
tiger,  when  they  fight  upon  the  extensive  plains 
fertilized  by  the  Ganges.  Now  they  are  in  close 
grapple,  shoulder  to  shouMer  and  foot  to  foot. 
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with  their  artfm  entwined  like  serpents  arcmnd 
etu;h  other.  Tb  either  might  then,  indeed,  the 
encouraging  exclamatioii  of  the  poet  have  been 
oflfered: 

**  Now,  gallant  knight,  now  hoUl  thy  own. 
No  maiden's  anna  are  roond  thee  thrown.** 

Each  one  exerted  his  utmost  skMl  and  strength 
to  throw  hn  adFersary->at  one  time  by  mere 
force,  at  another  by  surprise;  at  length  wwha- 
loo,  summoning  np  all  his  native  enev)^  of  body, 
in  an  ungtiarded  mentfent,  threw  hiaMlf  fonrara 
with  so  desperate  an  efibrt,  that  the  mnselee  of 
the  back  of  Pfa^'p  gave  way ;  be  fei  te  tll» 
ground  and  received  upon  hhnself  his  brawnv 
antagonist.  During  this  vi<^ent  stm^ffle,  both 
had  been  so  ckw^  engaged  that  n^tti^  was 
able  td  make  use  of  ys  setdpiBg-knife  until  this 
moment,  when  Washaloo,  having  fairly  secvred 
his  opncment  upon  the  mund,  seized  Philip's 
own  Dttde,  and  brandishM  It  victoriously  ttorougb 


the  air.  The  image  of  death  now  stared  PhiSp 
in  the  face;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  hero  to 
qAake  at  its  presence.  Finding  resistance  vain, 
he  bared  his  bosom  and  cried  atond^  '*  Strike ;" 
but  instead  ot  the  blood  of  the  fiatmous  Rhode 
Island  sachem  streaming  in  vengeance  upon  the 
thfraty  blade,  the  naked  weapon  dropped  its  point 
in  peace. 

*^  The  brave  honor  the  brave,"  was  the  reply ; 
**  and  not  when  imarmed  and  poweriess,  can 
Washaloo  sheath  Philip's  own  soalpii^-knife, 
that  has  drunk  the  h\ooa  of  thousands,  into  the 
breast  of  an  heroic  confederate  chief.  Live !  but 
learn  from  your  defeat,  that  there  are  principles 
of  honor  and  justice  to  direct  men  in  their  inter- 
course among  one  another !  With  you  my  con 
nexion  is  now  eternally  absolved !" 

Thus  was  the  life  of  Philip  preserved,  soon, 
however,  to  be  sent  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  the 
dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Mohegan. 

This  open  rupture  between  the  chiefs,  plainly 
indicated  to  the  love-sick  prisoners  that  the  long 
meditated  scheme  of  escaping,  must  be  put  into 
immediate  execution,  inasmuch  as  orders  had 
ab<eady  issued  forth  that  every  wnrrior  be  ready 
to  take  up  the  line  of  mdu*ch  at  thedawti  of  the 
succeediog  day.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  it 
was  at  once  agreed  that  shortly  after  midni^C 
they  would  meet  under  the  venerable  oak  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  grotto,  and  then,  as  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  horse  from  a  neigh- 
boring enclosure,  the  rismg  sun  would  find  them 
far  be^rond  the  reiBLch  of  their  pursuers.  The  de- 
scending god  of  light  now  marked  the  silent  an- 
pitiach  of  me  grey  twilight,  and  soon  the  shady 
veil  of  night  overspread  the  hemisphere;  whilst 
ttt6  earth  seemed  to  gasp  afl^  iStw  cireumambi^ 
ent  moisture.  ••  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer*' 
ere  long  sealed  each  mortal  eye  in  the  balmy 
blessings  of  the  night,  save  tfaie  two  captives, 
whose  agitated  sonb  refbsed  the  gifb  of  soft  re- 
pose. The  deetd  hour  of  midnight  arrived,  when 
George,  with  noiseless  pace,  stole  forth  from 
among  surrounding  savages,  locked  in  the  silent 
embrace  of  Morpheus ;  and  the  beauteous  Isa- 
bel, with  tremblmg  steps,  forsook  her  faithful 
protectress,  whose  anxiodB  care,  foreseeing  her 
every  wish,  had  always  ministered  to  her  wants 
frith  nateraalldndness^   AsbutasbortdMtftnce 


seemed  then  to«epftniil»tii»l9ren,bo(ii««iei^ 
pated  tibe  joyous  meeting  with  eKdi ting  hearts* 
Alas!  how  futile  are  the  most  highly  wrought 
schemes  of  mortals,  when  adverse  fortune  firowns. 
How  soon  are  the  faateyoirdreams  of  fdicity  ren* 
dered  visionary,  4nd  succeeded  by  theheettt-'felt 
pangs  of  real  sAd  biH'ning  affliction !  €leoi^ 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  appointed  pAajoe;  but 
Isabel,  intercepted  in  her  flight  by  stragghnff  sa- 
vages of  a  different  tribe^  whendan^r  was  least 
dreamed  of,  was  doomed  to  experience  another 
and  a  more  protracted  trial  of  wretched  eaptivi* 
ty.  With  paitifdl  anxiety  he  waited  at  the  ffTotw 
to  f<«  her  arrival;  evwrf  moment  seemed  an 
hour;  in  dreadful  suspeiMe  he  leaned  forward 
and  endeavored  to  catch  the  semid  of  her  foot*- 
steps,  borne  upon  the  scarcely  stirring  breeae  of 
the  iaA  and  dism^  depth  of  nighl*  At  one 
time,  half  fhMtio  with  Mul-f<^  an^lsh,  he  fore- 
bodes tiie  most  f^nomy  disasters ;  bottherustMng 
of  a  few  leaves  again  inspires  his  heart  with  the 
hope  of  her  immediate  presence,  too  soon,  ake ! 
to  realke  its  fhUacv.  Agam  his  mind  relicpses 
into  its  former  mood  ;  but  anon,  unwilling  to  gj:re 
credence  to  such  idfc  fears,  he  persuaM  him- 
self into  the  belief  that,  wearied  by  Oie  tedious 
viffil,  her  heavy  eyelids  bad  yielded  to  the  gentle 
iimuence  of  sleep.  In  this  manner  did  the  heavy 
hours  ^ide  away,  until  the  night  was  so  hr  spent 
that  prudence  no  longer  warranted  the  hazard 
of  the  enterprize.  He  now  ventured  to  approach 
the  wigwam  where  he  fondly  supposed  the  dear 
object  of  his  solicitude  rested  in  quiet  repose ; 
aiKl  in  confirmation  of  which,  the  melancholy  si- 
lence of  the  grave  reigned  on  every  side.  Ah ! 
cruel  delusion !  Already  the  east  began  to  indi- 
cate the  dawn  of  approaching  day,  and  to  gild 
the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  tight,  when 
G«orge,  to  avoid  suspicion,  sought  his  own  tent 
with  unwuling  pace,  resolved  patiently  to  await 
an  explanation  of  this  mystery. 

No  sooner  were  the  golden  doors  of  morning 
again  unlocked  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  Aurora, 
aid  had  the  stars  of  heaven,  mfltienced  idfiie 
with  fear  and  envy  at  the  diffhsing  beams  ofPhos- 
buS)  retired  to  conceal  their  famng  fires  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  than  the  nowy  tumult  of 
raiang  the  camp,  resounded  in  evei^  quarter; 
when  George,  his  bosom  heaving  with  the  pain- 
ful vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  approached 
with  hasty  strides  the  wigwam  'commonly  oeeu-^" 
pied  by  Isabel  and  her  uncivilized  guardianess, 
where  he  found  the  latter  in  great  distress,  occa- 
rimed  by  ihe  absence  of  the  important  charge 
intrusted  to  her  care.  The  feelings  of  Temple- 
ton  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  when 
he  learned  that  she  Imd  disappeared  during  the 
night  A  dftligeat  search  wasimmediately  insti- 
tuted ;  runners  were  sent  out  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  no  tidings  of  her 
havuig  been  seen  or  heard  of,  arrived  by  those 
that  returned. 

Among  the  bustlinjg  warriors,  every  counte- 
nance gleamed  with  the  rays  of  delight;  the  buoy- 
ant hearts  of  all  were  elated  with  unbounded  joy 
at  the  not  far  distant  prospect  of  again  beh<rfding 
their  long  deserted  homes,  and  all  the  f  ascinatii^ 
scenescoonectedwith^at  sacred  name;  but  in 
the  nridst  of  this  jejrObs  jubilee  ^  adopted  son  of 
Washaloo  stood  aiNie,  seared,  at  it  were,  ^  the 
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lightnwy  of  haaygp.  The  iHright  bopeB,  wfaioh 
t&  day  before  were  the  oherished  ininateeof  his 
breast,  were  DOW  as  a  yisiooary  dream;  they  had 
Yviished  like  the  glitteriiiff  meteor  that  shoots 
athwart  the  finnaoeot  of  n^t ;  the  ideal  images 
of  felicity,  upon  which  his  lips  had  lored  to  dweU, 
and  his  extasied  soul  had  delighted  to  linger  in 
ouraptared  iheditation,  were  now  as  burning 
coals  to  his  bereared  and  desolate  heart.  Bu^ 
iust  on  the  eire  of  setting  out  upon  their  march 
homewards,  one  of  the  runners  returned,  bridg- 
ing intelligence  that  a  female  captiye  haid  heSi 
seen  the  preceding  night,  in  possession  of  a  par- 
ty of  Indians,  rapposed  to  be  from  the  Hudson 
xttrer.  Hiis  information  affinnded  George  a 
gleam  of  consolation  and  of  hope,  as  their  own 
route  lay  through  that  section  of  the  country ; 
but  its  effects  were  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tind 
lightninff,  which  flashes  with  a  transient  corus- 
cation through  the  dismal  darkness  of  a  tempes- 
tuous night,  serring  only  to  render  the  b^u^ted 
trareller  more  sensible  of  his  gloomy  condition. 
Already  are  the  deserted  f(^tifications  beyond 
tike  reach  of  the  naked  eye ;  onward  they  march 
,  day  after  day,  no  incident  occurring  to  interrupt 
the  monotonous  regularity  of  their  motion.  How- 
erer,  the  best  directed  effi>rts  of  Washaloo  to 
obtam  information  relatire  to  Isabel,  proFod  ut- 
teriy  abortire ;  but  onward  still  the  valiant  band 
progresses  with  measured  pace,  until  finally  the 
romantic  Delaware,  rolling  along  in  silent  rngni- 
ty  and  majestic  jp^randeur,  Bursts  upon  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  dehgbted  sons  of  the  forest  And 
soon  a  scene  of  heart-felt  interest  was  displayed 
on  the  surfoce  of  its  waters :  with  hashr  sweeps 
the  pliant  oar  urges  forward  through  the  liquid 
expanse  a  multitude  of  scattered  canoes,  laden 
widi  old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  whose 
countenances  were  strangely  blended  the  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  and  of  pain;  that,  because  the 
mind  already  feasts  upon  the  exquisite  delights 
flowing  from  an  intenriew  with  one  whomay  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  existence  itself;  and  this, 
because  some  anxious  fears,  peradyenttire  too 
weXL  grounded,  may  forebode  his  absence  in  the 
returned  ranks,  haring,  long  since,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  glutted  the  cravings  of  a  dog  or  vul- 
ture's voraciousness.  Although  Qeorge  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  WashSoo  with  all  imagi- 
nable marks  of  kindness,  yet,  to  him^  it  was  wr 
firam  affording  him  the  least  gratification ;  Isabel 
was  the  all-engrossing  objeotthat  wholly  absorb- 
ed his  every  tbought^md  it  was  naught  but  her  re- 
storation that  could  restore  his  perturbated 
mind  to  its  proper  equilibrium.  Her  image  eve- 
ry where  pursued  and  unceasingly  haunted  him, 
as  it  were,  an  incubus  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
his  constitution,  and  chaining  the  current  of  his 
heart's  bkxKL 

He  made  no  attempt  to  desert  the  famUy  of 
Washakw;  for  his  assistance,  which  was  fireely 
granted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  held  out  the 
only  plausible  hope  of  regaining  tne  lost  object 
of  nis  aflfoctions.  Month  after  month  passed 
heavily  along;  but  the  most  steady  exertions 
were  unable  to  elicit  the  least  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  lost  |rirl»  until,  finally  despairing  of 
ever  affain  beholding  the  idol  of  his  soul,  he  was 
nigh  fallinga  victim  to  the  influence  of  his  depres- 
sing passions;  the  gUb  of  soft  repose  became  a 


stranger  to  hisdejectedeyes;  mindlest  of  food  and 
drink,  he  wasted  away  with  life-constmnng  si^^ 
and  sorrows— a  sad  spectacle  of  human  woe.  At 


len^  new  prospects  opened  upon  his  view,  af- 
fordmg  a  ffleam  of  hope  to  his  disconsolate  and 
melanchc^  spirits ;  but  it  too  was  not  unlike  the 
forms  traced  upon  the  sand  of  tibe  beach,  by  the 
finger  of  ffay  and  thoughdess  infancy— erased  by 
the  next  breeze,  or  the  succeeding  tide— the  eye 
discerns  naught  save  the  ever-changelul  surface 
of  the  barren,  chaotic  strand. 

Learning  that  a  treaty  was  to  be  negotiated 
between  various  Indian  tribes  and  an  English- 
man, named  Penn,who  had  formed  a  settlement 
several  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Delm- 
ware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  he  imagined  that 
this  convention  would  c^er  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  ascertaining  something  in  relation  to  the 
&te  of  Isabel ;  even  the  mdancholy  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  her  gentle  and  lovmg  spirit  had 
winged  its  flight  to  that  undiscovered  country 
wh^e  no  traveller  returns^  would  have  been 
far  more  preferable  than  his  present  state  of 
dreadful  uncertainty!;  for  then,  indeed,  he  would 
have  cherished  the  fond  hope  that,  ere  looff ,  his 
own  spirit  nught  roem  with  tier's  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  ethereal  essence— those  sa- 
cred domains  of  peace,  which  are  neither  invad- 
ed by  war,  thirsting  for  uood,  nor  by  envy  whidi, 
like  a  viper,wounds  with earenomed  toot  h^the  b<H 
som  that  fostered  this  emblem  of  inffnititode^ 
where  the  chiUing  frosts  of  winter  and  the  bure- 
ing  heat  of  the  dqg-star  are  never  felt — ^where 
fountains  of  living  water  and  trees  of  life  have  a 
ceaseless  existence— where  the  hunger  of  the 
soul  is  satiated  with  ambrosial  food,  the  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  such  pleasure  and  joy  as  a  moth- 
er feels  at  the  return  of  an  only  son,  whom  she 
believed  to  bedrid;  and  where  there  is  no  death 
to  cloud  the  meridian  blaze  of  eternal  light  and 
life;  but,  absorbed  in  celestial  radiance,  tbe  soul 
•wiros  in  sacred  and  supreme  defight. 

The  period  assigned  for  tibe  concluding  of  the 
treaty  arrived,  and  Washako,  accompanied  by 
his  adopted  son^  attended  in  person,  to  whom  the 
duty  of  officiating  as  chief  arbiter  on  the  side  of 
tiie  natives,  was  awarded  by  universal  conscntj 
in  consideration  oi  his  well  known  character  or 
steady  justice  and  unwavering  integrity.  The 
conditions  of  the  compact  were  soon  amicably 
settled,  with  entire  satisfisbction  to  both  parties; 
and  the  signature  of  Washaloo,  once  fixed  upon 
the  parchment,  was  a  si^EBcient  j^uarantee  for  the 
faimful  performance  of  its  stipulations.  These 
national  affiurs  being  transacted,  tiie  personal 
concern  of  Templeton  now  claimed  some  notice. 
A  diligent  inquiry  was  instituted  among  the 
chieft  of  the  different  tribes,  as  well  as  among 
the  English  settlers,  llut  the  result  proved  worse 
than  vain;  for  the  ddightsome  vista  of  a  last 
hope,  the  only  sdace  that  yet  sustained  his  droop- 
ing spirits^  was  now  obscured  by  the  heavy 
clouds  of  disappointment  The  cup  of  woe  had 
been  drained  to  its  very  dregs,  and  these  too  now 
fell  to  his  afflictive  lot ;  inexorable  fate  demand- 
ed a  further  sacrifice,  and  bitter  indeed  was  the 
draught 

George  was  now  imdetermined  whether  to  re- 
turn with  Washaloo,  or  to  endeavor  to  escape 
and  seek  his  way  to  Boston;  but  whenhe  re> 


ieeted  that  were  he  to  fiiil  in  Ins  fttteiiii>t  die 
ponishiDent  of  an  ignominious  death  would  be 
the  ooDBequence ;  aM  should  he  secrete  himaelf 
among  the  colonists,  and  not  be  delirered  up 
when  demanded,  open  hostility  would  be  the  in- 
eWtable  result ;  moreorer,  that  he  had  now  lost 
ail  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and 
<hat  existence  Itself,  on  its  present  terms,  was 
scarcely  way  looger  desirable,— his  own  inclina- 
tions led  hnn  to  seek  that  solitude  which  the 
liome  of  Wasfaaloo  afibrded  to  his  porturbed 
mind.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  the  roof  of 
his  Indian  parent  more  dispirited  than  erer;  a 
pictare  of  sad  despair,  he  now  wandered  about 
among  the  children  of  nature,  an  isohited  being 
-^ye,  the  yeriest  misanthrope  in  Christendom. 
****** 

Although  Penn*s  Colony,  considered  as  a 
whole,  consisted  of  men  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  purity  of  manners  and  honorable  deport- 
ment, than  for  their  steady  obserrance  or  the 
principles  of  justice  and  inte^ty,  yet,  asin  ere- 
ry  other  society,  there  were  some  that  utteriy 
disregarded  eren  the  common  laws  of  morality. 
The  depredations  of  this  latter  class  upon  thw 
red  neighbors,  were  mgh  several  times  rnvdring 
the  whole  settlement  ■  a  bloody  contest  with  the 
natives ;  but  the  conciliating  spirit  of  the  illus- 
trious Penn,  alwajrs  preraifid  over  the  not  un- 
reasonable wrath  of  the  natires.  burning  with  the 
desire  of  fierce  reyengtd ;  and  thus,  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  justice,  he  not  nnfrequently 
brightened  the  chains  or  friendship,  when  the 
lowering  clouds  of  the  horizon  threatened  mo- 
mentarily to  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  colo- 
nists, with  all  the  fury  of  the  howling  tempest- 
In  one  of  these  rencontres,  the  Indians  retalia- 
ted with  such  spirit  that  the  whites  were  obliged 
to  seek  safety  by  flight,  to  tiie  no  small  hazara  of 
their  own  lives;  but  the  English,  entertaining  an 
exalted  opinion  of  their  own  superiority,  were 
nnwilling  to  brook  this  outrace  upon  their  digni- 
ty, and  hence  they  determined  to  punish  them  for 
exercising  the  unwarrantable  arrogance  of  as- 
serting their  own  rights  and  liberties.  Withthis 
object  in  view,  thev  resolved  to  put  to  death  the 
first  natives  ttey  should  meet,  regardless  either 
of  age  or  sex,  foolishly  imagining  thus  to  intimi- 
date the  prond  spirit  which  knows  no  restraint. 
Proceeding  akNig  tiie  Delaware,  a  canoe  was 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance,  slowly  ap^ 
proachinff--aye,  a  canoe,  in  winch  guded  along 
Che  smocih  waters,  in  imaginary  security,  aU 
that  is  held  most  dear  in  the  paternal  bosooH-a 
wife,  and  the  sacredpledges  of  their  mutual  af- 
fections. The  hellish  souls  of  the  whites  now 
burned  for  the  slaughter ;  each  one,  with  his  ri- 
fle, took  unerring  aim,  and  the  next  moment  the 
•hneks  of  five  innocent  victims  weltering  in 
their  gore,  echoed  along  the  banks  of  tiie  Dela- 
ware. As  each  ball  had  played  its  mortal  part, 
their  sufierings  were  but  momentary,  and  soon 
the  silence  ofthe  grave  held  dominion  over  the 
tradcal  event    BwoithefBumlyqfWathalooi 

llw  setting  sun  was  now  darting  his  last  rays 
obliquely  across  the  variegated  landscape  bor- 
dering on  the  Debware,  when  Washaloo,  le- 
tnming  from  a  hunting  excursion,  observed  a 
oanoe  silently  floatinff  along  the  current  of  the 
stnnoi.   HispnotiiM eye  S0QD  discovered  firom 
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its  blood-stained  sidet,  dtatthehandof  deatii  had 
been  at  work.  Urged  by  motives  of  humanity, 
he  swam  into  the  nver  witti  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  bringing  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  con- 
ferring uponiti  tenants  the  rites  of  burial ;  but 
what  mind  can  conceive  the  intensity  of  anguish 
that  penetrated  his  soul,  when  he  recognized  in 
the  ghastly  and  distcHrted  countenances  of  the 
ensanguined  victiins,those  whom  he  bad  left  that 
morning  under  his  own  roof,  the  abode  of  hospi- 
tality^  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  pros- 
perity!  The  boasted  wealth  of  language  wears 
but  me  garb  of  penui^;  when  employed  in  the 
description  of  a  scene  like  this ;— the  most  high- 
hr  wrought  representation  of  soul-felt  horror  and 
^k  despair,  portrays  but  in  faint  colon  the 
stem  reality.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  lamenta- 
ble scene,  his  wonted  firmness  of  mind  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  forsake  him ;  the  remains  of  the  dead 
demanded  the  performance  of  a  last  office,  which 
he  resolved  forthwith  to  have  accomplished.^ 
With  his  mournful  cargo  he  immediately  procee- 
ded homewards,  where  the  direful  spectacle  did 
not  fail  to  excite  inthebreastsof  his  warriors  the 
fiercest  passions  of  revenge,  the  sudden  ebullitkn 
of  whicn,  even  the  sternness  of  Washaloo  could 
scarcely  restrain;  nor  did  George  Templeton. 
who  had,  in  the  interim,  been  absent  on  one  of 
his  solitary  rambles,  survey  the  scene  with  unaf- 
fected kwks;— the  presence  of  aptual  misery, 
roused  his  morbid  imagination  firom  indulging  m 
its  all-absorbing  thoughts,  and  his  abstracted 
mind  for  once  again  took  cognizance  of  the  sober 
realities  of  life. 

The  heroic  valor  and  restlessspirit  of  tiie  war- 
riors, ere  kmg.  again  andagainimpelled  them  to 
urge  their  cStmto  conduct  them  to  battle,  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  murdered  innocence ;  but  tiie 
unfortunate  sachem  as  often  curbed  the  boiste- 
rous vehemence  of  their  passions. 

**  The  great  Penn,  in  his  intercourse  with  us," 
repfied  he,  *^  has  always  evinced  the  most  strict 
pnficiples  of  equity,  and  in  no  instanoe  has  he 
for  a  moment  hesitated  to  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  those  that  have  heretofore  violated 
the  conditions  of  our  treaty.  How  inconsistent 
with  uprightness  were  it  then  on  our  part,  before 
acquamting  him  with  the  facts  and  demanding 
justice,  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace  with  tiie 
batUe-axe,  and  stain  the  inreen  grass,  that  grows 
under  Its  branches,  with  the  blml  of  our  white 
brethren !  Itis  true,  that  tibe  nature  of  the  inju- 
ry is  such  that  it  cannot  be  repaired;  but  werel 
to  yield  the  sanction  of  official  authority  to  your 
importunities,  we,  in  fact,  would  be  the  aggres- 
sors— we  would  vidate  the  principles  oTgood 
faiihf  that  k>fty  virtue  upon  whose  stability  de- 
pends not  only  the  happiness  of  individuals,  but 
thepeace,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  nations."  He 
said:  instant^  the  raging  tumult  ceased,  and, 
obedient  to  wisdom  and  admonition,  the  warlike 
band  obeyed  with  obsequious  demeanor. 

Thus  spake  the  virtuous  man  and  the  coosum- 
mato  siddier,  as  long  as  reason  and  volition  held 
dominion  over  his  actions ;  but,  ere  long,  the  vio- 
lent clashing  of  the  most  powerful  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  dethroned  reason  itself,  when 
the  instinctive  feelings  of  revenge,  no  longer 
controlled  by  iporal  Siws,  irresistibly  impefied 
him  into  the  most  precipitate  nthnestwhidithe 
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wjltet  doliiiiim  is  Q^Pi^lft  iilperpeUalijM.  His 
noble  mind  ha4  «iiierea  a  wreck  upon  tfie  arid 
deaertB  of  despair,  where  bo  ledeeminff  oasis 
Jdndly  oflfers  rofireBkineDt  to  tbe  exhaustedspirits 
of  the  disheartened  wanderer.  A  corse  as  dark, 
deep,  and  deadly^  as  tbe  malediction  of  a  fiend, 
a^auvt  the  entire  face  of  whites^  qow  rested  on 
his  feyerish  lips.  Unobsen^  by  his  unsuspect- 
ing Indian  (hendB,he  i»ued  Ibrth, in  tbe  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  and  directed  his, hasty  strides 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  firmly  re- 
volved to  iBHnoIate.oi;!  t^  altar  of  ,aTenfliBinent, 
every  European  whose  lU  fortune  it  might  be  to 
fallinto  his  power ;  bat  thQ  giBneroQs  luMrtof  his 
adopted  son^  who  peroeiTed  his  m^tal  aberra* 
tion,  with  fihal  sohoitude  bestowed  upon  him  a 
watohful  eje;.  quite  ignorant  of  the  bloody  ob- 
ject that  WaBhaloonow  so  fondly  cherished,  be 
followed  bis  footstepe  with  luuiB^tigued  pace, 
through  te  dark  and  Illimitable;  forest—orer 
hfll,  over  dal9,  tfanough  swamps  and  thickets. 

It  was  early  on  a  pleasant  moniipg  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  that  a  lovely  young  female,  with 
pensive  looks  and  downcast  eyes,!  was  strolling 
aJbng  the  banks  of  the  Delawaire,  in4ulging  the 
vain  iM^of  ouenohing,  for  a  short  time,  the  in- 
cessant fires  mat  rankfed  at  her  hearty  in  the  ro- 
Bcid  pleasures  flowing  firom  oonteomlating  the 
delightful  .prospect  oTnature*  and.  inhaling  the 
«aluiary  braese  of  the  momin^.  The  fflonovs 
luminaiy  of  da]^^  arrayed  in  tM^rv^fUed  splendor, 
was  just  mounQng  the  orientraultiof  heaven,  re- 
novating the  delighted  earth  with)  fresh  wmqa- 
tipo,  and  doOQU^  all  nature  witb^new  beauty; 
9aSi  and  gentle  were  tbe  odoiiferoas  aephyratl^t 
whispered  through  tbe  verdstnt  forest,  but  stiD 
jBore  sweet  wmre  tbe  dulcet  notest  of  the  song- 
aters  of  the  grove,  chaunting  their  matin  hymn 
of  praise— strains  more  melraioosrtban  the  Mo- 
lian  harp— more  oliawning  tbHA  tbe  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  tuneful  voicea  of  ^  sacred  Nine— </ 
aye,  strains  to  which  even  Apottandgfat  have  Ms- 
toned  with  admiration  and  delight.  Tbasurround- 
ing  soenery  was  magnificently  grand  and  ro- 
mantic :  on  the  qn^side  the  nnoestic  Delaware 
roDed  along  its  tributary  waters  towards  tbe 
ocean,  with  silent  dignity  and  impofing  grandeun 
on  tbe  odier  skle.  toe  golden  harvest,  ready  lor 
the  reaper's  sickle,  wa?«d  upon  the  luxuriant 
fields,  to  reward  the  labor  of  uie  ^gricukuralist. 
like  timt  wl^cb  Ceres  maturates  <inuepl«anB  or 
Enna.  All  the  objects  of  nature  seeosed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  producing  tbQ  most  delight- 
ful and  pictoresque  landscape ;  bpt  in  the  nudst 
of  this  profusion  of  natore's  beauties  and  bkn- 
disbmentB,  the  youthful  maM^>but  lately  ran- 
comed  from  captivity  through  toemunificenoe  of 
the  benevolent  Penn,  found  no  a^stiaging  balm 
to  sooth  the  bitter  asperities  of  tbe  irngffed  path  of 
life.  A  monument  of  woe,  she  wandered  solitarily 
along  the  ^een  and  flowery  bauks,  whilst  her 
.active  tboi^ts  were  roaming  among  far  distant 
olnects-'-tbe  lovely  scenes  of  ner  cbudbood— the 
enqearmenfat  associated  with  the  sacred  name  of 
a  long  lost  home— the  anticipated  embrace  of  a 
disconsolate  inother,  mourning  her  daughter  as 
jiumbered  amoqg  the  victims  of  Indian  barbanty 
—and  last,  thougn  not  least,  the  holy  vows  of  her 
betcothed»£rom  whom  a  cruel  desony  had  tcgn 


her,  when  coonnstancet  bid  B^pi  Mr  to  ndke 
&e  speedy  consummation  of  tfieir  fondest  boms. 
Such  were  the  alk«ngrossingsttl;jects  that  after- 
nately  absorbed  her.  whole  attention,  and  fisiad 
her  mind  in  a  stoadfost  reverie. 

On  a  sudden,  her  ears  are  saluted  by  a  shrill 
and  frantic  war-whoop— a  terrific  yeU,  eiLpres- 
sive  of  that  horrid  satisfaction  which  tbe  pM- 
pect  of  r^enge  affiardedto  the  homing  pasakms 
that  revelled  an  tbe  breast  of  the  Ammcan  na- 
tive ;  ber  eyes  beheld  a  blood-sAalned  objeoty  4n 
whose  conntflii^noe  where  blended  the  looka-of 
xlemoniac^  phrenzy  and  hornd  deepe|fation,f- 
With  a  gigantean  grasp  be  seised  her  swooaiag 
body  andoastit  to  the  ground.  Although  his  own 
spinti  were  now  suocuinhing  under  the  fotal 
drain  of  the  vital  current  issuing  from  a  wound, 
caused  by  his  own  furious  hand,  ^et  he  ea^foriy 
endeavored  to  gra^y  his  predominant  pamnof 
revenge,  by  inflicting  a  mofftal  Uow  with  his  to- 
mahawk; but  as  the  weapon  gleamed  oq  high, 
vertigoseixed  his  esanguious  biain,and  thekayi 
edge,  directed  by  his  quivmig  eye.  was  buried 
in  the  soil,  remoto  from  its  intended  aim.  Tho 
eiJvAUSted  system  of  the  wounded  Indian,  how- 
ere^,  soon  reacted,  when  reason  reeumed.  ker 
natnro  throne^  and  all  tMl  fire  and  wonted  ener- 
gy of  the  wanrior  again  shone  for^  in  tbe  ex- 
pressive eye  of  Washai>oo  ;  but  metantly  4be 
visage  of  despair  overclouded  bis  brow.and  an 
bomfic  ehUl  pienetratod  the  depdi  of  his  soaL 
as  the  reoolkiotiQn  of  bis  migbfy  woes  flasbed 
with  olectr^c  quickness  aeross  bis  mind.  With 
foelings  of  harrowing  r^morse»-,beinow  felt  ooft- 
/icjdos  of  having  anted  incetNu^tently  with  the 
whole  tener  of  «his  life^  andim  tbe  bittonieeajjof 
Ws.pMil^  he  evplaiviedf 

^  Why  has  ail  eril^)ij!it|  in  the  ^^Qjomybattref 
4ribidatian,  tempted  me  to  violatof  with  a  aacri- 
legioos  bmUihe  saored  laws  of  natvre?  Watit 
net  sufficient  to  nil  np  the  spaoionameaspre  «f 
my-woes^  that  1  was  Dlnnged  to  tbeutniost  de|»lbs 
or  dark  despair  and  uniuterable  wretehedibas? 
Oh  I  ye  cruel  powers,  that  Aport  vitib  tbedesli- 
oi^s  of  mankuMi !  ooidd  it  not  soffioe  tet  the 
lamp  of  life  shoukl  be  extinguished  in  tbe  damp 
and  dipmal  slides  of  an  ignominioaa  death;  but 
must  n^eds  dishonor  the  fair  escutobeon  oC  n^ 
fiiqie  with  the  indelible  etigma  of  bavinginfriag- 
•d  ihaiJaUky  wbidi  has  afivays  been  airayed  m 
a  garment  pure  and  unwiBlfid  as  the  new^^Bto 
snow— ^bich  baa  always  been,  as  otoar  aartbe 
crystal  current  firom  tbe  wykj  and  sin— reasAe 
smile  of  infant  innocence,  when  it  Msts  od^  ttw 
bosom  that  bore  it,  in  poaoefbl  slumbers." 

Whilst  be  yet  spoke,  the  adopted  son  arrived 
with  fitigate  paoet^  panting  ton  tbe  effKtsoCUs 
violent  exertioDs  in  pursuing  the  fbolstttps  of  his 
foster-&ttierf  whom  be  had>  all  the  way,  traced 
by  means  of  a  small  d^g»m  only  ocoipanion  of 
his  sotitnde.  The  eyes  of  yoiMig  T^npleton  in- 
stantly met  those  of  the  unwieundecU  thong^ 
much  teoified,  ghrl,  whose  senses  were  jMt 
awakened  from  a  state  of  insensibility;  and  no 
sooner  were  their  gknoes  interchamdyiban  a 
mutual  reccgnition  ensued.  Jl  mos  mM  StMS- 
oH/  The  iroaginatiop of  the  fympatbetio  raa- 
der  is  left  to4)oaoeive  the  in|ci»se  aurprisa  aid 


unbounded  ecsjtaoy  that  foUowed  tins  joyftd  d«- 
«(mreiy.  Involantaryy  they  rushed  to  emi  ettn 
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er's  arms,  and  in  silence  flowed  the  unrestrained 
tears  of  lowing  transport,  suppressing  the  pow- 
er of  ginoff  utterance  to  the  rapturous  delights 
that  perraded  their  ravished  souk ;  however,  to 
attempt  a  descriptioo  were  but  to  expose  the 
poverty  of  language,  even  though  roy  pen  were 
dipped  in  the  empyreal  fire  of  a  Milton's  sublimi* 
ty---of  a  Virgil's  tenderness,  and  a  Homer's  sim- 
plicity. 

In  the  visage  of  Washaloo,  the  impress  of 
death's  signet  was  plainly  visible;  although  he 
was  conscious  of  the  silent  approach  of  the  stem 
tyn[nt,yet  he  still  retained  nis  self-possession 
imd  equanimity  of  mind.  A  smile  of  sadsfaction 
seemed  to  play  over  his  moribund  countenance, 
ma  he  oast  a  long  and  a  last  look  upon  Isabel  ana 
George,  whom  he  now  saw  restored  to  that  happi- 
ness which  they  had  so  long  desired }  but  the  no- 
ble spirit  of  the  illustrious  chief,  whose  thread  of 
Ufe  had  been  destined,  that  hour,  to  be  divided 
by  the  (ktes,  was  now  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
iron  grasp  of  the  froaen  hand  of  death ;  a  dying 
lan^^Qor  oifinsed  itself  through  all  the  members 
of  his  body ;  a  thick  mist  overspread  his  eyes;  a 
coid  sweat  covered  his  body;  and  a  hollow  un- 
earthly groan  issued  from  his  breast  He  sank 
down  convulsively  into  the  arms  of  those  whom  he 
had  always  regarded  with  the  tender  afiections  of 
a  father,  and,  the  next  moment,  eternal  darkness 
Teiled  his  eyes. 

Due  obsequies  being  paid  to  the  chieftain's  re- 
liqoes,  and  bis  lonely  grave  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  the  lovers,  it  yet  remains  for  roe  to  men- 
tion, as  will  be  readily  conjectured,  that  shortly 
after  this  occurrence^  our  children  of  nusfortune 
were  restored  to  their  parents  and  (Hands,  and 
avbseqiiently  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony : 
and  a  more  lovely  pav  surely  never  breathed 
the  holy  vows  of  marriage,  before  the*  hyinenial 
altar.  In  the  bliss  of  the  present  they  forgot  the 
dangers  and  privations  oftbe  past  Tune  winged 
I  almost  unobserved. 
)  pearls  of  hope,  and 

J.    And  thus  did  the 

tideof  ill-fortuneebb  at  last,  whQst  Is  abbl  Stew- 
art and  Geoboe  TsMPLBTON  were  borne  upon 
its  retiring  waters  to  the  blissftd  regions  of  an 
fiden  of  happiness. 

We  pabbdbsd,  not  long  since,  an  interesting  bio^^a. 
phical  sketch  of  Gaoersl  Meroer,  a  revohitionaiy  ofii- 
cer,  who  fell  figfatiDg  for  our  independence.  Theedi- 
tor  of  the  Aroencta  %s(eni,  published  at  Princ^t0D, 
natr  which  Meroer  fought  and  died^  adds  to  the 
biogisphy  thssereniBik8>— 

Hiis  short  historic  sketch  is  well  writtta,  and  we 
folly  believe,  true  to  the  veiy  letter,  a  part  of  which  we 
have  more  tnsn  once  listened  to  the  recital  of  with 
thrilling  interest,  while  it  feu  from  the  Ups  of  her  who 
mused  and  watched  over  the  dying  hero,  doriog  his 
exeracia^ng  sufierings  for  nine  d^  after  the  battle. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  those  wretched,  lial£etarv. 
ed,  haUlclothedy  frost  bitten  troops,  had  been  fighting 
ike  regular  Bntish  army  under  Lord  Comwaflis,  at 
Trenton,  the  day  before— that  they  had  been  march, 
ng  sll  night,  with  scarcely  any  supper:  die  around, 
which  was  muddf  and  ahnost  impassabte  the  day  prs- 
yknBf  but  from  the  sudden  change  of  the  weather  to 
Bve  cold«  had  become  fioisn  veiy  hard  and 
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rough ;  under  aD  these  Jisl  if  aiiiig  circumstaneee  Gen. 
Mercer,  virith  his  small  detachment  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  who  were  nearly  half  a  mile  in  sdvance  of 
the  main  body  of  AmericaDa,  rushed  gallantly  forwari 
to  seize  a  favourable  position  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  until  Washington  shoukl  come  up;  but  for 
warn  of  bavoneta,  aid  being  attacked  bv  nearly  doa- 
hie  bis  number  of  fiesh  British  troops,  nis  men  were 
obliged  to  fell  back  a  short  distance— although  not 
untu  they  had  given  a  close  and  well-directoi  fire, 
which  brought  down  the  British  saptain  and  several  of 
his  men. 

The  British,  after  returning  the  fire,  rushed  on  widi 
the  bayonet ;  at  this  critical  moment  Ueneral  Mercwr's 
horse  was  shot,  and  before  he  coukl  extricate  himself 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who  refosed  bin 
quarter.  Thus  died  this  aalfent  omcer,  in  the  prime  ef 
life,  regretted  by  all  who  Juiiew  him. 

Written  forthe  Casket 
THB  DBAD  MOTHSia* 

"*  Come  hither,  chikl,  and  kneel ! 
A  blessing's  gone !  A  noble  form  is  riven. 
To  darkm  Uutcotdmrth,  and  gladden  Hemm:* 

My  mother  slombeisjret. 
Although  the  sun  airayed  in  lebes  of  light. 
Hath  rent  in  twain  the  ebon  veil  of  night. 

And  gilded  lawn  and  hill; 
The  breese  is  playing  with  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  the  lark  carol's  ahrilL 

Mother  ope  yoor  closed  eyes ! 
Dew-drops  are  sparkling  on  the  benduig  flowers, 
You  used  not  thus  tospaod  the  morning  hours. 

But  knelt  with  me  in  prayer 
To  Him,  whose  dwelling  ii  the  vanlted  skiss. 

Who  reigneth  eveay  vrhsn. 

CSaaot  these  fsle  Ups  spssk; 
My  oDos-loved  voice  is  anrsgsfded  now, 
And  drops  hsve  gslhstM  on  that  BMible  brow 

OfceUsndhesvydsw. 
There  is  strange  besnty  ia  thsc  snaken  cheek. 

Though  fled  its  rssy  hoe. 

Her  sleepingdrasms  srs  sweet ; 
The  cahn  eipresrion  of  dnt  shrooded  eye 
No  sign  betrays  of  mental  sfony; 

SopisckliiheriestI 
One  fold  she  stirs  not,  of  the  snowy  shstf 

Whieh  wraps  her  brsMt 

Dssr  sister,  hidisr  eoose ! 
Print  one  fond  kiss  aponthal  palfid  Acs 
Wheie  smiles  m  sleep  retain  their  dweUhigHilsee; 

Yoa  heed  not  Bsy  reqpiest ! 
If  thou  art,  sister,  sorrowfol  sad  dumb, 


Hsrhandisfeyeold! 

Itsgrsiy was onoe with. ^.^^    —  .««■«■  ^ 

Csn  aodiing.  Father,  wake  hsr  alambsrii«  fom 

From  that  unsaithly  slssp? 
Toa  sBSi«rnot,  but  tesi^boyp  I  hsMd 

In  eyes  onused  to } 


Cesoe!  oeess thy  ptsfrtjaai cbM I 
Thy  wonb  BO  balm  to  wooad 
But  pieroe  like  daggsn  keen,  my  snieken  bevt 

Tesfs  I  hsva  caose  to  shed ; 
Wkk  phiensied  frief  ny  biaiali  grewiag  irili, 

Thy  mother,  hoy,  is  dM/    , 

Digitized  by  ^  AVOW  BAADl 
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'  From  the  Satordar  Ercfoinc  PMt. 

Tke  follairiog  interesting  oarratiTe  of  a  fight 
frith  the  Waccot  and  Tawackaaiea,  Indians,  in 
Texas,  amounting  to  164,  and  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans—nine  men  and  two  boys,  eleven  in  num-> 
ber — is  related  b^  Bazin  F.  Bcnrie,  Esq.  one 
of  that  party,  now  in  this  city. 

On  the  id  of  November,  1831,  we  left  the 
town  of  St.  Antonia  de  Baxar  for  the  silrer 
mines,  on  the  St.  Saba  rirer,  the  party  consist* 
log  of  the  following  named  persons :— Rasin  P.^ 
B^ie,  Jamee  Bowie,  Dayid  Bachannao,  Ro- 
bert Armstrong,  Jesse  vyaUaoe,Matthew  Doyle, 
Cephas  R.  Hamm,  James  Corriell,  Thomas 
M^Caslin,  Gonzales  and  Charles,  serrant  boys. 
Nothing  particular  oocnn^ed  until  the  19th,  on 
which  day,  aboot  ten,  A.  M.,  we  were  orerhaal- 
ed  by  two  Camancha  Indians  and  a  Mexican 
captive,  who  had  struck  our  trail  and  followed 
it  They  stated  that  they  belonged  to  Isaonie*s 
party,  a  chief  of  the  Camancha  tribe,  sixteen  in 
nwnber,  and  were  on  their  road  to  St.  Antonia, 
with  a  drore  of  horses,  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Waccos  and  Tawackanies,  and  were 
about  returning  them  to  their  owners,  citizens  of 
St.  Antonia.  Afler  smoking  and  talking  with 
them  about  an  hour,  and  making  #iem  a  few 
presents  of  tobacco,  powder,  shot,  kc.,  they  re- 
tjomed  fb  their  party,  who  were  waiting  at  tbe 
lUanori^er. 

We..contt|iued  oar  journey  until  niflht  closed 
npon  08^  when  we  encamped.  The  next 
morning,  between  daylight  and  sunrise,  the 
abore  named  Mexican  captiTe  returned  to  our 
camp,  his  horse  f«ry  mncn  fatigued ;  and  who, 
ailer  eatiog^  and  smoking,  stated  to  ns  that  be 


had  been  sent  by  his  chief,  Isaonie,  to  infonnpn 
we  were  followed  by  124  Tawackanie  anq 
Wacco  Indians,  and  forty  Caddos  bad  >Mnn« 
them,^  who  were  determined  to  have  ocrr  scalpn 
at  all  risks.  Isaonie  had  held  a  talk  with  tfaem 
all  the  prerioos  afternoon,  and  endeavoured  l0 
dissuade  tliem  from  their  purpose ;  but  they  st31 
persisted,  and  left  hint  enraged,  and  Dm*sned  amt 
trail.  As  a  voucher  for  the  troth  of  the  above^ 
the  Mexican* produced  his  chiefs  silrer  medal, 
which  is  common  among  the  natives  in  snob 
cases.  He  further  stated,  that  his  chief  reand^- 
ed  him  to  say,  that  he  had  but  snteen  men,  badly 
armed, and  without  ammunition ;  bnt  if  we  wom 
return  and  join  him,  such  succour  as  hfi  oooltf 

Eve  Hs  he  would.  But  knowingnhat  the  enenqr 
y  between  us  and  him,  we  deemed  it  morepro' 
dent  to  pursue  our  journey  and  endeavour  1^ 
reach  the  old  fbrt  on  the  St.  Saba  river,  before 
night,  distance  thirty  miles..  .The  Mexican  thei» 
returned  to  his  party,  and  we  proceeded  on. 

Tbroogfaoat  the  da3f,  we  encountered  \mi 
roadi,  being  covered  with  rocks^and  ttie  ksnea* 
feet  beingwom  out,  we  were  disappointed  in  ooC 
reaching  the  fort  In  tbe  evening  we  bad  aaoBe 
difBcvFty  in  picking  ont  an  advantageonr  spot 
where  to  encamps  for  the  nigbl;  We  litowever 
made  choice  of  ttie  best  that  oiered,  wtiich  war 
a  ch»ter  of  live-oak  trees,  some  thirtyor  fbitf 
rn  number,  about  theske  of  it  man's  body.  T» 
the  nortfaof  them  was  a  tMeket  of  Uve-oak  buskee, 
aboot  ten  feet  high^finty  yards  in  lengtk  and 
twenty  in  breadth.  lVtsewest;attfaecRstance 
of  tfaiily-five  or  forty  yarda^  AnaMfr^am  of  wa* 
ter. 

The  surrounding  country  ww  aa  c^cb  pni-- 
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lie,  intenpened  witb  a  few  trees,  rocks,  atid 
broken  land.  The  trail  which  we  came  od  lay 
to  the  east  of  oar  encampment.  After  taking 
the  precaution  to  prepare  oar  spot  for  defence, 
by  cattinf  a  road  inside  the  thicket  of  bushes. 
ten  feet  from  the  outer  edge  all  around,  and 
clearing  the  prickly  pears  from  amongst  the 
bushes,  we  hobbled  our  horses,  and  plac^  sen- 
tinels for  the  nijy^ht.  We  were  now  distant  six 
miles  from  the  old  fort  above  mentioned,  which 
was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1752,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  them  while  workmg  tlie  sili 
rer  mines,  which  are  a  mile  distant.  A  few 
years  aner,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Camancha 
Indians,  and  every  soul  put  to  dea(h.  Since 
that  time  it  has  never  been  occupied.  Within 
the  fort  is  a  church,  which,  had  we  reached  be- 
fore night,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  occupied 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Indians.  The 
fort  surrounds  about  one  acre  of  land,  under  a 
twelve  feet  stone  wall. 

Nothing  occurred  throughout  the  night,  and 
we  lost  no  time,  in  the  morning,  in  makmg  pre- 
parations for  continuing  our  journey  to  the  tort ; 
and  when  in  the  act  of  starting,  we  discovered 
the  Indians  on  our  trail  to  the  east,  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  a  footman  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  the  main  body,  with  his  face  to 
the  ground,  tracking.  The  cry  of  Indians  was 
given,  and  all  hands  to  arms.  We  dismounted, 
and  lM)th  saddle  and  pack  horses  were  immedi- 
ately made  fast  to  the  trees.  As  soon  as  they 
found  we  had  discovered  them,  they  gave  the 
war  whoop,  halted  and  commenced  stripping, 
preparatory  to  action.  A  few  mounted  Indians 
were  reconnoitering  the  ground ;  amongst  them 
we  discovered  a  few  Caddo  Indums,  by  the  cut 
of  their  hair,  who  had  always  previously  been 
friendly  to  Americans. 

Their  numbers  being  so  far  greater  than 
ours,  (164  to  11,)  it  was  agreed  &at  Raadn  P. 
Bowie  should  be  sent  out  to  talk  with  them,  and 
endeavour  to  compromise  rather  than  attempt  a 
iigfat.  He  accordingly  started,  with  David  Bu- 
cEannan  in  company,  and  walked  up  to  within 
about  forty  yards  of  where  they  had  halted,  and 
requested  Oiem,  in  their  own  tongue,  to  send 
forward  their  chief,  as  be  wanted  to  talk  with 
kirn.  Their  answer  was— ^  how  de  do?  how  de 
do.^" — in  I^lish,  and  a  discharge  of  twelve 
diot  at  us,  one  of  which  broke  Bucnannan's  leg. 
Bowie  returned  their  salutation  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  double  barrelled  zun  and  a  pistol. 
He  then  took  Buchannan  on  bis  shookier,  and 
started  back  to  the  encampment  They  then 
cpened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us,  which  wounded 
Buchannan  in  two  more  places  slightly,  and 
piercing  Bowie's  hunting  shirt  in  several  places, 
without  doing[  him  any  injury.  When  they  found 
their  shot  failed  to  bnng  Bowie  down,  eight 
Indians  on  foot  took  after  him  with  their  toma- 
hawks, and  when  close  upon  him,  were  disco- 
vered by  his  party,  who  rushed  out  with  their 
rifles  and  brought  down  four  of  them — the  other 
four  retreating  back  to  the  main  body.  We 
then  returned  to  our  position,  and  all  was  still 
for  about  five  minutes. 

We  then  discovered  a  hill  to  the  north-east, 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  red  with  Indians, 
who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  ur,  with  kxid  yells.  I 


Their  chief,  on  horse-back,  ur^fring  them  in  a 
loud  and  audible  voice  to  tne  charge,  walking 
his  horse  perfectly  composed.  When  we  first 
discovereo  him,  our  guns  were  allemptyjwfth 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamm*s.  James  Bowie 
cried  out,  "  who  is  loaded  ?'*  Mr.  Hamm  ob- 
served, '*  I  am."  He  then  was  told  to  shoot  that 
Indian  on  horseback.  He  did  so,  and  broke  bis 
leg  and  killed  his  horse.  We  now  discovered 
him  hopping  round  his  horse  on  one  les ,  with  . 
his  shield  on  his  arm  to  keep  off  the  balls.  By 
this  time  four  ot'  our  party  beinff  reloaded,  Creel 
at  the  same  instant,  and  all  the  balls  took  effect 
through  the  shield.  He  fell,  and  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  six  or  eight  of  his  tribe,  who 
picked  him  up  and  bore  him  ofi*.  Several  of 
these  were  shot  down  by  our  party.  Thfe  whole 
body  then  retreated  back  of  the  bill,  out  of  our 
sight,  with  the  exceptioo  of  a  few  Indians  who 
were  running  about  from  tree  to  tree,  out  of  gun 
shot. 

They  now  covered  the  hill  the  second  time, 
bringing  up  their  bowmen,  who  had  not  been  in 
action  ^fore,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  with 
balls  and  arrows ;  which  we  returned  by  a  well 
directed  aim  with  our  rifles.  At  this  instant, 
another  chief  appeared  on  horseback,  near  the 
spot  where  the  last  one  fell.  The  same  question 
of  who  was  loaded,  was  asked  i  the  answer  was, 
nobody;  when  little  Charles,  the  mulatto  ser^ 
vant,  came  running  up  with  Buchannaa's  rifle, 
which  had  not  b^n  discharged  since  he  was 
wounded,  and  handed  it  to  James  Bowie,  who 
instantly  fired,  and  brooffht  him  down  from  his 
horse.  He  was  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  of 
his  tribe,  as  was  the  last,  and  bore  off  under  our 
fire.  During  the  time  we  were  engaged  in  de- 
fending ourselves  from  the  Indians  on  the  hill, 
some  ffileen  or  twenty  of  the  Caddo  tribe  had 
succeeded  in  getting  under*  the  bank  of  the 
creek  in  our  rear,  at  about  forty  yards  distance, 
and  opened  a  fire  upon  us,  whicn  wounded  Mat- 
thew Doyle,  the  ball  entering  in  the  left  breast 
and  out  the  back.  As  soon  as  be  cried  out  he 
was  wounded,  Thomas  M'Caslin  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  he  feU,  and  observed,**  where  is  the 
Indian  that  shot  Dcyle."  He  was  told  by  a  more 
experienced  hand  not  to  venture  diere,  as,  from 
the  report  of  their  guns,  they  must  be  riflemen. 
At  that  instant  he  discovered  an  Indian,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  raising  his  piece,  was  shot 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  expired. 
Robert  Armstrong  exclaimed,  ^  damn  the  In- 
dian that  shot  M'Caslin,  where  is  he  ?"  He  was 
also  told  not  to  venture  there,  as  they  must  be 
riflemen;  but  on  discovering  an  Indian,  and 
while  bring  his  gun  up,  he  was  fired  at,  and 
part  of  the  stock  of  his  fi:un  cut  ofi*,  and  the  ball 
lodged  against  the  barrel.  During  this  time  our 
enemies  nad  formed  a  complete  circle  around 
us,  occupying  the  points  of  rocks,  scattering 
trees  and  bushes.  The  firing  then  became  gene- 
ral from  all  quarters. 

Finding  our  situation  too  much  exposed  among 
the  trees,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  take 
to  the  thickets.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  dislodge  the  riflemen  from  under  the  bank  of 
the  creeK,  who  were  within  point-blank  shot. 
This  we  soon  succeeded  in,  by  shootine  the  most 
of  them  through  the  head,  as  we  had  toe  advan- 
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tege  of  seeiag  tbem  wfaen  tbey  ooold  not  tee  ns. 
The  road  we  had  cut  round  the  thicket  the 
Kght  previoas,  save  ua  now  an  advantageous 
situation  over  that  of  our  enemy,  as  we  bad  a 
fiaiir  view  of  them  in  the  prarie,  while  we  were 
completely  hid.  We  baffled  their  shots  by  mo7- 
mg  six  or  eight  feet  the  moment  we  had  fired,  as 
their  only  mark  was  the  smoke  of  our  guns. 
They  would  put  twenty  balls  within  the  size  of 
a  pocket  handkerchief,  where  they  had  seen  the 
smoke.  In  this  manner  we  fousht  them  two 
tairs,  and  had  one  man  wounded,  James  Cor- 
nell, who  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  the 
Ml  lodged  in  the  side,  first  cutting  away  a  bush, 
which  prerented  it  from  penetrating  deeper  than 
the  size  of  it. 

^  They  now  discovered  that  we  were  not  to  be 
dislodged  from  the  thicket,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  killing  us  at  random  shot ;  they  suffering  rery 
much  from  the  fire  of  our  rifles,  which  brought 
half  a  dozen  down  at  every  round.  They  now 
determined  to  resort  to  stratagem,  by  putting 
fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the  praine,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  routing  us  from  our  position,  and, 
vnder  cover  of  the  smoke,  to  carry  away  their 
dead  and  wounded,  which  lay  near  us.  The 
wind  was  now  blowing  from  the  west,  and  they 

5 laced  the  fire  in  that  quarter,  where  it  burnt 
own  ail  the  grass  to  the  creek,  and  then  bore 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  around  our  po- 
sition a  space  of  about  five  acres  that  was  un- 
touched by  the  fire.  Under  cover  of  this  smoke, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  portion  of  their 
dead  and  wounded.  In  the  mean  time,  our  party 
were  engaged  in  scraping  away  the  dry  grass 
and  leaves  from  our  wounded  men  and  baggage, 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  passing  over  it;  smd 
likewise,  in  pulling  up  rocics  and  bushes  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  breastworic. 

They  now  discovered  they  had  fafled  in  rout- 
ing us  by  the  fire,  as  they  had  anticipated.  They 
then  re-occupied  the  pomts  of  rocks  and  trees  in 
t  e  prairie,  and  commenced  another  attack.  The 
firinx  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  wind 
suddenlv  shifted  to  the  north,  and  blew  very 
hard.  We  soon  learned  our  aangerous  situa- 
tion, should  the  Indians  succeed  in  putting  fire 
to  the  small  spot  which  we  occupied,  and  kept 
a  strict  watch  all  round.  The  two  servant  boys 
were  employed  io  scraoing  away  dry  grass  and 
leaves  from  around  the  baggage,  and  pulling  up 
rocks  and  placing  them  around  the  wounded 
men.  The  remaimler  of  the  party  were  warmly 
2Hn^ged  with  the  enemy.  The  point  from  which 
the  wind  now  blew  being  favourable  to  fire  our 
position,  one  of  the  Indians  succeeded  in  crawl- 
ing down  the  creek  and  putting  fire  to  the  grass 
that  had  not  yet  been  burnt ;  but  before  he  could 
retreat  back  to  his  party,  was  killed  by  Robert 
Armstrong. 

At  this  time  we  saw  no  hones  of  escape,  as  the 
fire  was  coming  down  rapidly  before  the  wind, 
naming  ten'  feet  high,  and  directly  for  the  spot 
we  occupied.  What  was  to  be  done— we  must 
either  be  burnt  up  alive,  or  driven  into  the  prai- 
rie amongst  the  savages.  This  encouraged  the 
Indians;  and  to  make  it  more  awful,  their  shouts 
and  yells  rent  the  air;  they  at  the  same  time 
firing  upon  us  about  twenty  shots  a  minute.  As 
soon  as  the  smokt  hid  us  from  their  view,  we 


collected  together,  and  held  a  coosultaiioD  as  to 
what  was  b^t  to  be  done.  Our  first  iropressioD 
was,  that  they  might  charge  on  us  under  cover 
of  the  smoke,  as  we  could  make  but  one  effec- 
tual fire — the  sparks  were  flying  about  so  thickly 
that  no  man  could  open  his  powder  horn  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  blown  up.  However, 
we  finally  came  to  a  determination,  had  they 
charged  us,  to  give  them  one  fire,  place  our 
backs  together,  and  draw  our  knives,  and  fij^bt 
them  as  long  as  any  one  of  us  was  left  alive. 
The  next  question  was,  should  they  not  chai^ge 
lis,  and  we  retain  our  position,  we  must  be  burnt 
up.  It  was  then  decided  that  each  mail  should 
take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  until 
the  firo  arrived  at  the  ring  around  our  baggamie 
and  wounded  men,  and  there  it  should  be  smoth- 
ered with  buffiiloe  robes,  bear  skins,  dear  skioSy 
and  blankets,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  exer^ 
tion,  we  succeeded  in  doing. 

Our  thicket  now  being  so  much  burnt  and 
scorched,  that  it  afforded  us  little  or  no  shelter, 
we  all  got  into  the  ring  that  was  made  round  our 
wounded  men  and  baggage;  and  commenced 
building  our  breastwork  higher,  with  the  loose 
rocks  from  the  inside,  and  dirt  dug  up  with  oar 
knives  and  sticks.  During  this  last  fire,  the  In- 
dians had  succeeded  in  removing  all  their  killed 
and  wounded  which  lay  near  us.  It  was  now 
sundown,  and  we  had  been  warmly  engaged 
with  the  Indians  since  sunrise,  a  penod  or  thir- 
teen hours ;  and  they  seeing  us  still  alive  and 
ready  for  fight,  drew  off  at  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards,  and  encamped  for  the  night  with 
(heir  dead  and  wounded.  Our  party  now  com- 
menced to  work  in  raising  our  fortificaticui 
higher,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  breast  high 
bv  ten,  P.  M.  We  now  filled  alTour  vessels  and 
skins  with  water,  expecting  another  attack  the 
next  morning.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the 
Indians,  nearly  all  night,  crying  over  their  dead, 
which  is  their  custom ;  and  at  (&ylight,  they  shot 
a  wounded  chief— it  being  also  a  custom  to  shoot 
any  of  their  tribe  that  aro  mortally  wounded. 
They,  after  that,  set  out  with  their  dead  and 
wounded  to  a  mountain  about  a  mile  distant, 
whero  they  deposited  their  dead  in  a  cave  on 
the  side  of  it.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  two  of 
our  party  went  out  from  the  fortification  to  the 
encampment,  whero  the  Indians  had  lain  the 
night  previous,  and  counted  forty-eight  bkiody 
spots  on  the  grass  where  the  dead  and  wounded 
had  been  lying.  As  near  as  we  could  judge, 
their  loss  must  have  been  forty  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.* 

Finding  ourselves  much  cut  up,  having  ooft 
man  kill^, Thomas  M^Caslin — and  three  wound  - 
ed,  D.  Buchannan  and  Matthew  Doyle,  and 
James  Corriell — five  horses  killed,  and  three 
wounded— that  we  recommenced  strengthening 
our  ottle  fort,  and  continued  our  labours  untu 
one,  P.  M.,  when  the  arrival  of  thirteen  In- 
dians drew  us  into  our  fort  again.  As  soon  as 
they  discovered  we  were  still  tbero,  and  ready 
for  action  and  well  fortified,  they  put  off.  We 
after  that  remained  in  our  fort  eight  days,  re- 
cruiting our  wounded  men  and  hOTses ;  at  the 


*  We  afterwards  learned,  ftom  the  Camancba  Indiam, 
that  their  loia  was  eighithtwo  in  killed  and  woooded. 
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«xpiratioii  of  which  tkne,  behig  all  in  pretty 
Kood  order,  we  set  trat  od  our  retoro  to  8t  An- 
tonia  de  Baxar.  We  left  the  fort  at  dark,  and 
traTelied  all  night  and  next  day  antil  afternoon, 
when  we  picked  out  an  advantageous  spot  and 
fortified  ourselves,  where  we  remained  two  da^, 
expecting  the  Indians  would  again,  when  recruit- 
ed, follow  our  trail ;  but,  however,  we  saw  noth- 
infjnore  of  them. 

David  Buchannan's  wounded  leg  here  morti- 
fied, and  having  no  surgical  instruments,  or 
medicine  of  any  Kind,  not  even  a  dose  of  salts, 
we  boiled  some  li^e-oak  bark  very  strong,  and 
thickened  it  with  pounded  charcoal  and  Indian 
meal,  made  a  pooitice  of  it,  and  tied  it  round  his 
Jeg,  over  which  we  sewed  a  buffiib  skin,  and 
travelled  aknog  five  days  without  kwkinff  at  it ; 
when  it  was  opened,  the  mortified  parts  hsd  all 
dropt  off,  and  it  was  in  a  ftiir  way  for  healing, 
which  it  finallydid,  and  his  leg  now  is  as  well  as 
ever  it  waa.  Thore  was  none  of  the  party  but 
bad  hb  skin  cut  in  several  pUces,  and  nomer- 
ous  shot-hcdes  through  his  clothes. 

On  the  twelfth  day  we  arrived,  in  good  order, 
with  our  wounded  men  and  horses,  at  St.  Anto- 
nta  de  Baxas. 


in  their  hands ;  they  had  velvet  hats  with  wreaths 
round  them,  and  rosettes  in  their  shoes.  From 
the  court  yard,  which  opened  through  the  co- 
lumns of  a  fine  pcnrtico,  bands  of  music  were 
heard.  Carriages,  as  in  a  stream,  were  ap- 
proaching by  this  access  through  the  double  gates 
that  separated  the  royal  residence  from  the 
street.  The  company  arriving  by  this  access 
entered  through  the  portico,ana  turned  off  to  the 
right.  I  went  to  the  left,  through  a  vestibule 
leading  to  other  rooms,  into  which  none  went 
but  those  having  the  entre.  These  consisted  of 
cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  persons 
in  chief  employment  about  the  court,  and  a  few 
others,  the  privileged  being  hi  high  esteem. 
Knights  of  the  Garter  appea[red  to  have  it,  (or  I 
observed  their  insignium  round  the  knees  of  se- 
veral. There  was  the  Lord  Steward  with  his 
badffe  of  office ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  with  his; 
gold  Hick  and  nher  itick.  The  f(»«i^  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers,  wore  their  natunal  cos- 
tumes ;  the  cabinet  ministers,  such  lis  we  see  ia 
old  portraits,  with  bag  and  sword;  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  other  functionaries  of  the  law,  had 
black  silk  gpwns,  with  full  wigs ;  the  bishops 
and  di^rnitaries  of  the  church,  had  aprons  of 


black  silk.    The  walls  were  covered  with  paint- 
ThifoBi(nring  sketch  of mtinUodu4^t^  ings.      If  these  were  historical,  so  were  the 
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tevee^  if  from  RuctCo  Memoranda  of  a  Reoidence 

al  the  Court  of  London 

A  competent  knowledge  of  the  world  may 
serve  to  guide  anv  one  in  the  common  walks  oif 
life,  wherever  he  mav  be  thrown ;  more  especial- 
ly if  he  cany  with  him  the  cardinal  maxim  of 
good  breeding  every  where,  a  wish  to  please,  and 
unwillingness  to  offend.  But  if,  even  in  ptivate 
society,  uixare  are  rules  not  to  be  known  but  by  ex- 
pmeoce,  and  if  these  differ  in  different  places, 
I  could  not  feel  insensible  to  the  approacn  of  an 
occasion  so  new  to  me.  My  first  desire  was,  not 
to  fail  in  the  public  duties  of  my  mission ;  the 
next^  to  pass  properly  through  the  scenes  of  offi- 
cial and  personal  ceremony  to  which  it  exposed 
me.  At  the  head  of  them  was  mv  introduction 
to  the  Sovereign.  I  desired  to  do  all  that  full 
respect  required,  but  no  more ;  yet — ^the  exter- 
nal observances  of  it— what  were  they?  They 
defy  exact  definition  beforehand,  and  I  had  never 
seen  them.  From  the  restraints,  too,  that  pre- 
vidled  in  tiiese  spheres,  lapses,  it  you  flail  into 
them,  are  litde  apt  to  be  told  to  vou,  which  in- 
creases your  solicitttde  to  avoid  them.  I  had,  in 
some  of  my  interoourse,  caught  the  impression 
that  simphci^  was  considered  best  adapted  to 
such  an  mtroduction;  also,  that  the  Prince  Re- 
gent was  not  thoufffat  to  be  fond  of  set  speeches. 
lliis  was  all  that  icould  recollect  But  simpli- 
city, all  know,  is  a  relative  idea.  O^n  it  is  at- 
tainable, in  the  right  sense,  only  through  the 
highest  art,  and  on  full  experience. 

I  arrived  before  the  hour  appointed.  My  car- 
riage having  the  entre,  or  ricnt  to  the  private  en- 
trance, I  went  through  St  James'  Park,  and  got 
to  CarltoD  House  by  the  paved  way.  through  uie 
gardens.  Even  this  approach  was  already  nUed. 
1  was  set  down  at  a  side  door,  where  stood  ser- 
vants in  the  Prince's  livery.  Gaining  the  hall, 
persons  were  seen  in  various  costumes.  Amoiiff 
them  were  yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  halbem 
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rooms.  As  I  looked  through  them,  I  thought  of 
the  scenes  described  by  Doddington ;  m  the 
Pelhams,  the  Bolingbrokes,the  Hilfiboroughs;  oi 
the  anecdotes  and  personalities  of  the  I^glish 
court  and  cabinet  in  those  days.  The  prince  had 
not  yet  left  his  apartment  Ilalf  an  hour  webt 
by,  when  Sir  Robert  Chester,  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, said  to  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would 
conduct  me  to  the  Prince.  The  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador had  gone  in,  and  I  was  next  m  turn.  When 
he  came  out,  the  master  of  ceremonies  advanced 
with  me  to  the  door. 

Opening  it,  he  left  me.  I  entered  akme.  The 
Prince  was  standing,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  by 
him.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room.  Holding  in 
my  hand  the  letter  of  credence,  1  approached  as 
to  a  private  gentleman,  and  said,  in  the  commoai 
tone  of  conversation,  that  it  was  **  from  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  appointing  me  their 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  tbe  court  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that 
I  had  been  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  that 
I  conla  in  no  way  better  serve  the  United  States, 
or  gain  his  approbation,  than  by  using aU  endea- 
vours to  strengthen  and  prolong  the  good  under- 
standing that  happily  subsists  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  Prince  took  the  letter  and  handed  it  to 
Lord  Castlereagh.  He  then  said,  that  he  would 
^  ever  be  ready  on  his  part  to  act  upon  the  sen- 
timents I  had  expressed ;  that  I  might  assure  the 
President  of  this,  for  that  he  sincerely  desired  to 
l^ep  up  and  improve  the  friend)^  relations  sub- 
sisting oetween  the  two  nations,  which  he  re- 
gardS  as  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  both."  I 
repUed,  that  I  would  not  fail  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  interview  seeming  to  be 
accomplished,  I  had  supposed  it  would  here  end, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  the  Prince  pro* 
longed  it.  He  congratulated  me  on  my  arrival. 
He  inquired  for  the  health  of  Mr.  Adiams,  and 
spoke  of  others  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  mis- 
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sioD,  goififf  bade  fts  (kr  a«  the  first,  Mr.  Pinck- 1 
ney.  Of  him,  and  Mr.  King,  his  inquiries  were  | 
minute.  He  made  others,  which  it  ggye  me  still 
more  pleasure  to  answer.  He  asked  if  I  knew 
the  ladies  from  my  country,  then  in  England, 
who  had  made  such  favourable  impressions  in 
their  society,  naming  Mrs.  Patterson,  since 
Marchioness  of  Welleslev,  and  her  sisters,  the 
Miss  Catons,  of  Maryland.  I  replied  that  I  did , 
and  responded  to  bis  gratifying  notice  of  these 
my  fair  countrywomen.  A  few  more  remarks 
on  the  climate  of  the  two  countries,  closed  the 
audience. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  pourtray  the 
exterior  qualities  of  this  monarch.  The  com* 
roanding  union  of  them  has  often  been  mention- 
ed ;  he  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year ;  but  in  fine 
health,  and  maintaining  the  erect,  ambitious  car^ 
riage  of  early  life.  1  will  only  say,  that  he  made 
hb  audience, 01  foreign  ministers  a  pleasurable 
duty  to  them,  inttesS  of  a  repulsive  ceremo- 
ny. The  Enroy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
rlenipotentiarv  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  Count 
Ludmf,  had  his  reception  immediately  after 
mine.  # 

When  the  Prince  came  from  his  apartment, 
called,  in  the  language  of  palaces,  his  closet, 
into  the  entre  rooms,  I  presented  to  him  Mr. 
John  Adams  Smith, as  public  secretary  of  the  le^ 
gation,  and  Mr.  Ogle  Taylor,  as  attached  to  it 
personally.  Other  special  presentations  took 
place ;  among  them,  mat  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homberg,  by  Lord  Stewart,  both  distinguished 
in  the  then  recent  battles  of  the  continent  The 
Prince  Regent  mov^ed  about  these  rooms  until 
he  had  addressed  every  body,  all  awaiting  his 
salutation.  Doors  hitherto  shut,  now  opened, 
when  a  new  scene  appeared.  Tou  beh<da,  in  a 
gorgeous  mass,  the  company  that  had  turned  off 
to  the  right  The  opening  of  the  doors  was  the 
signad  for  the  commencement  of  the  general  le- 
yee.  I  remained  with  others  to  see  it.  All 
passed,  one  by  one,  before  the  Prince,  each  re- 
ceiving a  momentary  salutation.  To  a  few  he 
addre^ed  conversation,  but  briefly,  as  it  stopped 
the  line.  All  were  in  rich  costume.  Men  of 
genius  and  science  were  there}  the  nobility 
were  numerous,  so  were  the  military.  There 
were  from  forty  to  fifty  generals;  perhaps  as  many 
admirals,  with  throngs  of  rank  inferior.  I  re- 
marked upon  the  number  of  wounded.  Who  is 
that,  I  asked,  pallid  but  with  a  countenance  so 
animated?  ''That's  General  Walker,"  I  was 
told. ''who  was  pierced  with  bayonets  whilst 
leading  on  the  assault  at  Badajos," — and  he, 
close  by,  tall  but  limping?  "Colonel  Ponsonby;  he 
was  left  for  dead  at  Waterloo;  the  cavalry,  it 
was  thought*  had  trampled  upon  him.  Then 
came  one  of  like  port,  but  deprived  of  a  leg.  As 
be  moved  slowly  onward,  the  whisper  went, 
•*  That's  Lord  Anglesea."  A  fourth  had  been 
wounded  at  Seringapatam ;  a  fifth  at  Talavera; 
some  suffered  in  E^pt,  some  in  America.  There 
were  those  who  bad  received  scars  on  the  deck 
witti  Nelson ;  others  who  carried  them  from  the 
days  of  Howe.  One,  yes  one,  had  fought  at  Sa- 
^  ratoga.  It  was  so  that  my  inquiries  were  an- 
swered. "  All  had  done  their  duty ;"  this  was 
the  favourite  praise  bestowed.  They  had  earned 
a  title  to  come  before  their  sovereign,  and  read 


in  his  recognition  their  Country's  tpprobotioo* 
The  great  number  of  wounded  was  accounted 
for  by  recollecting,  that  little  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
Britain  had  been  liberated  from  wars  of  extraor* 
dinary  fierceness  and  duration  in  all  parts  of  the 
clobe.  For  so  it  is,  other  nations  chiefly  fight  on 
or  near  their  own  territory-^the  English  every 
where. 

Taking  the  whole  Hoe,  perhaps  a  thousand 
must  have  passed.  Its  current  flowed  through 
the  entre  rooms,  got  onward  to  the  vestibule,  and 
was  finally  dispersed  in  the  great  hall,  where  it 
stood  in  ghttenng  groups  andfragments.  Those 
who  composed  them,  found  themselves  there,  by 
a  course  reverse  to  that  of  their  entrance,  and 
went  away  through  the  grand  portico,  as  their 
carriages  came  up. 


PURCHASING  A  HORSE. 

Sergeant  Bond  related  the  following  anecdote 
of  himself  with  great  good  humour : — ^^'  I  once 
bought  a  horse  mm  a  horse-dealer,  warranted 
souml  in  all  bis  points.  I  thought  1  had  got  a 
treasure,  but  still  wished  to  find  out  if  he  had 
any  fault.  I.  therefore,  when  I  paid  for  him^ 
said  to  the  seller, '  Now,  my  friend,  you  have  got 
your  money,  and  I  the  horse,  so  thslt  the  bareain 
IS  closed :  but  do,' like  an  honest  fellow,  tell  me 
of  any  fault  which  be  has.'  '  Why,  sir,'  says  he, 
'you  nave  dealt  with  me  like  a  gentleman,  and 
as  you  ask  me  to  be  frank  wifti  you,  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  horse  has  one  fault.^  1  pricked  up 
my  ears.  '  What  is  it,  my  friend  ?'  '  W  by,  sir,* 
says  he, '  it  is  that  he  will  not  go  into  the  yard  of 
the  Crown  inn  at  Uxbridge.'  ^Pooh,  pooli,'  saia 
I, '  if  that's  all,  i  am  not  Bkely  to  put  nim  to  the 
triaJ,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  or  to  lead  me 
to  Uxbridge.'  It,  however^  so  happened,  that  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Uxbridge.  ana  1  determin- 
ed to  try  if  my  horse  retained  bis  dislike  to  the 
yard  of  the  Crown  Inn.  I  accordingly  rod^  up 
the  street  until  I  came  opposite  to  the  inn-yard 
of  the  Crown.  I  faced  about,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
"  seated  myself  firmly  in  my  stirrups,  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  the  attitude  in  whicn  the  feat  was 
to  be  performed.  Expecting  a  plunge  from  my 
horse.  I  stuck  my  spurs  into  his  sides,  and  pushed 
him  forward  into  the  yard ;  but  wnat  was  my 
surprise  to  find  him  enter  the  yard  as  quietly  as 
a  cow  that  had  just  gone  in  before  him.  But  I 
was  not  long  left  in  doubt  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  change  in  his  antif^hie8,by 
the  landlord's  coming  up  to  him,  and  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,' Ha,  Jack!'  says  he,  ^  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  again ;  1  thought  1  had  lost  you !' 
•-  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Landlord  ?'  '  Sir,^  says 
he, '  this  horse  was  stolen  from  me  about  six 
months  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.' 
I  did  not  much  relish  this  piece  of  information," 
said  the  Sergeant,"  but  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  conceit  of  the  horse-dealer,  to  prevent 
me  from  going  to  a  place  where  the  thelt  would  , 
be  discovered ;  I  wished  I  had  attended  to  Yds 
caution,  as  the  sale  was  not  regular,  and  1  was 
left  to  make  the  best  terms  I  coiSd  with  the  land- 
lord." What  they  were  he  kept  to  himself.— i^Vti- 
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CROWNING  THE  WISEST. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  happened  that  a  young  roan ' 
from  New  York  visited  Loiulon.  His  father  t>ein2 
connected  with  several  of  the  magnates  of  the  British 
Aristocracy,  the  youns  American  was  introduced 
into  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  metropolis,  where^ 
in  consequence  of  his  very  fine  personal  appearance,  or 
that  his  father  was  reported  to  be  veiy  nch,  or  that 
he  was  a  new  figure  on  the  stage,  he  attracted  much 
attention,  and  b^roe  quite  the  favorite  of  the  ladies. 
This  was  not  at  all  rellsh(3d  by  the  British  beaux,  but 
OS  no  very  fair  pretext  offered  for  a  rebuff^  they  were 
compelled  to  treat  him  civilly.  Thus  matters  stood 
when  the  Hon.  Mr.  M.  P.  and  lady  made  a  party  to 
Accompany  them  to  their  coimtry  seat  in  Cambndge- 
shire,  and  the  American    was  among  the  invited 

Suest&  Numerous  were  the  devices  to  which  these 
evotces  of  pleasure  restored  in  onler  to  kill  tliat  old 
fellow  who  will  measure  his  hours,  when  he  ought 
to  know  they  are  not  wanted,  and  the  ingeauity  of 
«very  oue  was  taxed  to  remeinber  or  invent  sonietning 
wPnL 

The  Yankees  are  provertoJly  feady  of  iavendon^ 
«nd  the  American  did  honor  to  his  character  as  a 
man  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thoufEht.  He  was 
frank  and  gay,  and  enter^  into  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments with  that  imatTocted  eiyojrment  which  commu* 
nicated  a  part  of  his  iresh  feelmj^  to  the  most  worn 
out  fashionists  in  the  party.  Hm  sood  nature  woukl 
have  been  sneered  at  by  soiiie«f  tlie  proud  cavaliers, 
had  he  not  been  such  a  capitalshot,  and  he  might  have 
been  quiraed  had  not  the  ladies,  won  by  his  respectful 
und  pleasant  civilities,  and  his  constant  attention  in 
the  an  wine  room  and  saloon,  always  showed  them- 
selves kis  friends.  &ut  a  -combkiatioH  was  at  last 
formed  among  a  trio  of  dandies,  staunch,  patrons  of 
the  Quarteily,  to  annihilate  the  American.  They 
proposed  to  vary  the  eternal  «vcnmg  waltzing  am 
piping  by  the  acting  of  charades  and  playing  various 
games,  and  having  mterested  one  ot  tnose  mde&tig- 
Me  ladies  who  always  carry  their  point  in  the  scheme, 
it  was  voted  to  be  the  thing* 

After  Bonre  few  charades  had  been  disposed  o^  one 
<»f  the  eentlemen  begged  loave  to  propose  the  game 
called  drowning  the  Wisest**'  This  is  played  by 
selecting  a  Judge  of  the  game,  and  three  persons, 
either  ladies  or  gemlemen,  who  are  to  contest  for  the 
crown  by  answering  successively  die  various  ques- 
tions wbtch  the  rest  of  the  party  are  at  liberty  to  ask. 
The  one  who  is  dechured  to  have  been  the  readiest 
«nd  happiest  in  his  answers  receives  the  crown. 

Our  American,  much  against  his  nchnation,  was 
chosen  among  the  three  candidates.  He  was  aware 
that  his  position,  the  society  with  which  he 
nunglhig  required  ofhim  the  ahility  to  sustain  himself 
He  was  to  be  sure  treated  with  distinguished-attention 
by  his  host  and  hostess,  and  generally  by  the  party, 
tjut  this  was  a  fiivor  to  ihe  individual,  ana  not  one  of 
the  company  understood  the  character  of  republicans 
or  appreciated  the  Republio.  The  three  worthies  had 
arranged  that  their  turn  for  him  should  fall  in  auc- 
cession  and  be  the  last.  The  first  one,  a  perfect  exw 
qnisite,  and  with  an  air  of  the  moift  inenble  conde- 
acension  put  his  question. 

''If  I  understand  rightfully,  the  government  of  your 
country  acknowledge  no  distinctions  of  rank,  conse- 
<quently  you  can  have  no  court  standard  for  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman;  will  you  fiivor  me  with  in- 
formation where  your  best  school  of  poUtenees  is  to 
be  f.)undr 

**For  your  benefit,**  replied  the  American,  smiling 
calmly,  "I  would  reccommend  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a 
contemplation  of  that  stupendous  wonder  teaches 
humility  to  the  the  proudest,  and  human  nothingness 
10  the  vainest.    It  rebukes  the  trifler  and  arouses  the 


most  stupid;  in  short,  it  turns  Men  from  their  idok 
and  when  we  acknowledge  that  God  only  is  Lord,  wa 
feel  that  men  are  our  equals.  A  true  christian  m 
always  polite.*' 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  audience,  but 
whether  applause  or  censure,  the  American  could  not 
determine,  as  he  did  not  chose  to  betray  anv  anxiety 
for  the  result  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  faces  which  he  knew 
were  bent  on  him.  The  second  now  proposed  his 
question.  He  afiected  to  be  a  great  politician,  was 
mustachoed  and  whiskered  like  a  diplomatist,  which 
station  he  had  been  covetting.  His  voice  was  bland 
but  his  emphasis  was  very  sioiificant. 

*^hould  I  visit  the  United  states,  what  subject  wkh 
which  I  am  conversant  would  most  intereit  your 
people  and  give  m^  an  opportunity  of  ei\ioying  their 
conversotion?** 

*^ou  must  mantain,  as  you  do  at  present,  that  a 
monarchy  is  the  wisest,  the  purest^  the  beet  govein- 
meni  which  the  skill  of  man  ever  devised,  ana  that  a 
democrecy  is  utterly  barbarous.  My  countryman  are 
proverbially  fond  of  argument,  and  will  meet  you  on 
both  these  questions,  and  if  you  choose,  argue  with 
you  to  the  end  of  your  lifew** 

The  murmur  was  renewed,  but  still  without  any 
decided  expression  of  the  feeling  with  which  his  answer 
had  been  rec^e^ved. 

The  third  then  rose  torn  his  seat,  and  with  an  as- 
sured  voice  which  seemed  to  announce  a  certain  tri- 
um^said. 

**!  require  your  decision  on  a  delicate  Question^  but 
the  rules  of  the  pastime  warrant  it*  and  a^  a  candid 
answer*  You  have  seen  the  American  and  the  £<n. 
glish  ladies;  which  are  the  fairest?** 

The  young  republican  glanced  around  the  circle. 
It  was  bright  with  flashing  ^es  and  the  sweet  smiles 
which  wreathed  many  a  lovely  lip,  might  have  won  a 
less  determined  patriot  from  his  aUeg:anoe.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  though  he  bowed  low  to  the  ladies  as  he 
answered:  * 

*The  standard  of  female  beaufir  is,  I  believe,  aUow- 
ed  to  be  the  power  of  exciting  admiration  and  love  in 
our  sex.  and  consequently  those  ladies  who  are  most 
admired  and  beloved,  ana  respected  by  the  gentlemen 
must  be  the  fiiinest  Now,  I  assert  confident^^  tluit 
there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  where  woman  is  so 
truly  beloved,  so  tenderly  cherished,  so  respectfully 
treated  as  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore the  American  ladies  are  the  fairest.**  ^But,**  and 
he  again  bowed  low,  **if  the  ladies  before  whom  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  expressing  my  opinion,  where 
in  my  country,  we  should  think  them  Americans.** 

The  applause  was  enthusiastic;  after  the  mirth  had 
subsided,  so  as  to  allow  the  Judge  to  be  hear^  he 
directed  the  crown  to  the  Yankee^— jLa<£tM*  JMoga- 


RiCRCS.— What  are  they  ?  Who  is  rich  ?  Is  it  he 
who  has  fifty  thousand  dollars,  br  one  million  dollars  ? 
Kings  are  beggars  sometimes  on  their  thrones,  and 
merchants  whose  ships  float  on  every  eea;  yet  a  poor 
mechanic  has  enough  to  lend.  To  be  rich  is  to  vrant 
nothing--to  have  no  wishes  which  vou  cannot  gratify; 
and  the  term,  **  gettins  rich,**  should  not  mean  hiying 
up  money,  but  retrenching  superfluous  desires.  Napo- 
leon, with  his  imperial  power,  was  more  a  slave  than  a 
conunon  soldieii,  who  received  a  certain  atipend  a  day, 
however  meaiL  Wealdi  brings  want^  *  hills  qn  hills 
and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.**  It  is  incompatible  with 
true  independence.    Diogenes  was  richer  than  Alex- 

Sider.    The  one  had  all  ne  desired  in  the  warmth  of 
e  sun  ;  the  other,  although  master  of  a  world,  wept 
over  the  narrowness  of  his  power. 

***  When  I  am  a  man  !**  is  the  peetiy  of  childhoed— 
**  When  I  was  t  chikl  r  IS  the  poetiy  ofage. 


THE  DESERTED  BRIDE. 

lETRY  AND  MELODY  BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ESQ<-THE  SYMPHONIES  AND 

ACCOMPANIMENTS  BY  HENRY  R.  BISHOP. 
BapreMion«« 


Am  I  then  bo  soon  de-tert^dTls  myboMt^cd  beau  •  ty  gone?        Was  Isought  and 


wafilcourued  For  my  gold  a  ■  lone  7        Ah !  dear  girla,  my  grief  be  -  hold!      Love  will    not  be 
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io  •  yer  found  me,  llien  these  eyes  had  ne'er  been  dim.     Ma  •  ny  friends  were  smi  •  ling  round  me, 


Yet  I  loved  yoo,  and  I  swerve  not 
From  the  love  I  onoe  profess; 

Though  such  duty  you  deserve  not, 
111  not  love  you  less : 

No,  I  came  with  my  free  will. 

And,  alas!  I  k>¥e  you  stilL 


FOURTH  VntSX. 

Take  my  gold,  ah !  could  I  weave  it 

Into  love*s  own  precious  chain ; 
Trust  me,  I  would  freely  give  it, 

Were  it  mine  again. 
Faithful  love  forgets  its  prid«^  ^y  GoOqIc 
Come  to  your  desertedbrida.  ^ 


4Si9 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  SOtJL— 1  Di;GTT-*--K:imiOU»  KPlTlftfr 


THE  MAN  WrrAOUT  A  SOUL. 

My  next  door  neighbour,  beats  the  tabor, 

His  children  beats  the  drum; 
Therein  Mr.  Morgan,  plajra  tho^organ. 

With  one  etemil  bum: 
There's  no  more  music  ui  mine  ear 

Than  in  a  horse's  foad; 
M^^sister  sayB.  she's  sure  that  1 
t  be  witno 


Must  I 


bout  a  Bouli 


I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  notes 

Of  Braham  or  Rossini; 
Id  vain,  alas!  the  time  to  pass, 

I  visit  Poganini; 
And  pretty  Inverarity, 

Her  prettier  tones  roinr  roll; 
They  brai|g  no  vision  of  spot  £3y8ian^^ 

I  am  without  a  soul! 

I  never  heard  MaHbran, 

And  only  once  beard  Pasta! 
Fast  SB  old  Orpheus  moved  the  brutes. 

He  would  have  moved  me  faster; 
I  once  heard  half  an  Opera, 

But  covMt  not  stop  the  whole;^ 
Alas!  it  is  a  mournful  thing 

To  be  without  a  soul! 

Oh!  Music^— let  ray  father  talk 

Himself  nvto  a  passion; 
Oh!  Music,— lef  enthusiasts  rave. 

Because  it  is  the  fashion; 
Let  amateurs  the  trumpet  sound 

Till  therVe  as  black  a^  coal^ 
I  don't  believe,  fbr  all  their  boasts, 

That  they  themselvas  have  souls! 

Tinr  bsgpipas  plaf  outside  my  houe^ 

My  cousin  nays  within; 
My  btotbsrs  about  their  songs  about^ 

To  the  Fmo^s  db; 
Where V I  go,  its  ahrays  so, 

And  if  fronf  pole  to  pole 
I  wander,  there  is  munc  still 

For  one  without  a  soul! 

I  nevter  played  a  single  taDe, 

I  never  sang  a  aonc; 
I  very  seldom  go  to  diorehr 

I  know  its  rmher  wrongs 
Oh!  wontf  that  evety  instrument. 

And  every  music  scroll, 
Might  never,  never  more  oflimd 

Tbff  man  widiout  a  soul! 

The  foftowing  duetto,  whidi  we  have  tiken  from 
the  Notting^wm  Review,  (England)  is  full  of  humour 
and  keen  satire;  althou^  some  of  the  points  in  it  will, 
no  doubt«be  better  understood  and /e2f  by  the  English 
than  the  Amwicao  reacfer. 

A  DVBVT* 
STATE  PAUPER. 
When  I  was  bom  the  third  of  three 
As  j<Ay  lads  as  you  might  see, 
Wbo  pcid  the  expense  of  rearing  me  T 

l&PeopIe^ 
TARBEt  PAUFER. 
Who  pitied  mother's  sad 


And  gave  her  {Mif  to  give  roe  puv 
Aod  nurse  me  in  her  own  dear  uip  7 

llie  Pkiiih. 

STATE  PAUPER^ 
Wbcr  bonfires  made,  hnd  mlMle  a  fuss 
Uproarious  and  riotous, 
And  wished  niy  notber  more  of  OS? 

ThePeopfe. 


„^     ,  BOTR 

When  I  was  come  to  boy*s  degree. 
Who  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  me. 
So  rigg'd  me  and  sent  me  off  to  sea?        ' 

(The  Parish, 

I  The  People. 
When  war  was  up  and  Boney  down. 
And  I  came  back  to  London  town,    • 
Who  tipp'd  me  handsome  with  a  crown? 

iThePteish. 

|ThePeople< 
For  several  Utde  slips  of  grace 
TW  happened  in  ddv  younger  days, 
I  wonder  who  die  piper  pays  ? 

4The  Parish. 

^  The  People. 
And  now  that  Pve  a  lawful  wife. 
Who  makes  us  lead  with  little  strife, 
A  pretty  comfortable  hfe  ? 

5  The  Parish. 

jThe  People. 
Who  kftows  our  means  are  very  small. 
And  wonU  refuse  na  when  we  call. 
And  never  wants  no  work  at  att  ? 

i  The  Parish. 

{The  People. 
PARISH  PAUPER. 
Who  pays  our  house  rent  every  fear. 
And  keeps  our  rales  and  taxes  cWt 
Wlu)  buys  us  gin  7  Who  buys  us  beer? 
The  Parish. 
OTATE  PAUPER. 
Who  gives  us  tax-fiw  houses  fine. 
And  finds  us  wherewithal  to  dine. 
On  turtle  and  on  Bordeaux  wme? 

IW  People. 
PARISH  PAUPER. 
When  fli^evee  or  flboes  ore  woiae  for  wear. 
And  toce  and  elbows  gettbff  bora, 
Who  fiunisheeanotte  pair? 

^    ,^    erPATE  PAtPER. 
Should  phstons  b6  worse  for  wea^. 
Or  perils  and  temples  wont  repofa-. 
Who  sufieiB  wfasD  we  take  the  air  7 

Hie  People. 

BCfTH. 

mJ  P^  j  *^^  '  ^^  «*«* »«»«'' 
TThro'  gnef,  thro*  joy,  thre^griet  thro' 
To  me  they  ever  were  the  same 


Kuid|f"^ 


{People. 
And  when  I'm  deed^  as  die  I  most. 
And  these  poor  bones  return  to  dust. 
Ah!  whowillbotyme?  I  trust 

iTh^Pinsli. 

{Tlie  People. 

Ctnuotm  fiFrripa;-^A  gravestone  bos  lately  beea 
erected  in  Ouisbrooke  churdi  jmrd,  to  the  meraoiy  of 
the  hue  B&.Charies  Bixon,  of  Newport,  smith  and 
frrrier.  Hie  foUowtog  humorous  epitaph  is  inscribea 
onit^- 

**Mr  iCsdge  anJ&HMoifr  He  recUnecL 

mbdhw  they  larve  lost  their  wind; 

IJy^'s  extinct.  BBjriW-^^  decayed, 

My  mee  k>w  m  the  mt  is  laid. 

My  mbIs  Ore  flpent,,my  inm  flone. 

Bl^  test  natTe  drove,  nqr  toeri  isdone." 


SroRT.— *  I  hate  been  gmminff.**   *M  yea  nc 
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juan  Alvares  was  a  native  of  Seville,  a  city  of 
aDCkent  ilate,  the  c«i>itol  of  Aud^uAia,  utuatod 
near  the  ri?er  Guadalquiver,  of  a  rottnd  form, 
and  one  of  tbe  ricbett  aud  most  impoung  and 
imporlast  of  all  Spain.  It  is  a  camnioo  taying 
with  the  SpaniardtfQuMfio  bavidoSevUiayfio 
ba  vidomatcmUa:  that  it— he  who  has  not  seen 
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every  titit  before  wl^orn  be  pl3L3'cd!  was  necessa- 
rily m  bre  with  iiiin.  Every  look,  every  wnile, 
and  even  everv  frown,  to  him  was  the  evidence 
that  tbe  mmd  fMLssion  had  taken  possession  of 
his  objecvs  heart  ]>on  Juan  was  often  invited 
to  tbe  Alcasar.  the  palace  of  Seville,  built  bj 
the  Moors ;  where,  m  his  own  opinion,  he  did 
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There  is  in  souLb  a  eyincMithy  with  soundF, 
And  as  the  mind  is  ^itcVd,  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  aira  ol  martal,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  m  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  iieart  replies. 
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Writcen  for  the  Casket 

LOS  milSICOS: 

OR,  THB  SPANISH  EXaVISITB. 

She'i  beautiful;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd : 

She  is  a  woiBan;  therefore  to  be  won.— Shakspeabc 

The  passiou  of  love  has  been  designated  the 
muTmal  tyrant,  the  absolute  autocrat  to  whom 
(keeping  np  the  personification)  all  hearts  have 
bowed  and  gi?en  in  tbeir  allegiance.  Love, 
when  seated  on  the  throne  of  beauty,  is  irresisti- 
ble, and  his  power  is  almost  unbounded.  He 
not  only  sets  foreign  opposition  at  defiance,  and 
storms  the  castle  of  feudal  aristocracy,  but  he 
breaks  down,  with  a  giant  arm,  the  bulwarks  of 
birth  and  the  battlements  which  fortune  has  rear- 
ed to  oppose  bis  approach.  Whether  love  is  vo- 
Inntarv  or  involuntary,  has  long  been  a  subject 
for  deoate  among  those  who  are  in  the  morning 
of  life^  and  who  delight  in  its  luxuries.  Some- 
times It  steals  upon  its  victim  without  giving  a 
warning,  and  tbuat  victim  finds  himself  unhappy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  and  hence  it  is 
called  involuntary.  But  then  he  certainly  knew 
that  he  had  opened  bis  heart  to  a  growing  par- 
tiality for  the  object— here,  then,  it  becomes  vo- 
luntary. 

There  is  no  nation  on  the  gk>be,  with  the  singly 
exception  of  the  children  ofltalv,  so  susceptible 
of  love  as  the  Spanish.  Like  the  Italians,  k)ve 
seems  to  be  the  grand  dream  of  their  lives,  and 
like  them,  too,  thev  are  given  to  jealousy,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors.  Pedantry,  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  connected  with  the  tender 
passion,  is  often  found  among  the  Spanish  dan^ 
dies;  one  of  which  I  shall  now  relate  the  story 
of,  as  perspicuously  as  my  memory  serves.  Don 
Juan  Alvares  was  a  native  of  Seville,  a  city  of 
ancient  date,  the  capitol  of  Andahuia,  situated 
near  the  river  Guadalquiver,  of  a  round  form, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  imposing  and 
important  of  all  Spain.  It  is  a  common  saying 
with  the  Spaniards,  Qum  no  ba  vUio  SeuUla^  no 
ha  vUiomaramUa:  that  is— he  who  has  not  seen 
37 


Seville  has  not  seen  a  wonder.  Don  Juan  Al- 
vares was  descended  from  an  ancient  aristo- 
cratic branch  of  the  nobility, a  remnant  of  feudal 
barbarity  and  Gothic  grandeur,  whose  fortunes 
had  fallen  beneath  the  rubbish  and  niinsof  a  hun- 
dred revolutions.  The  most  celebrated  branok 
of  Don  Juan*s  family,  and  the  one  which  he 
prided  himself  the  most  upon,  belonged  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  jsabella^  at  the  time 
Christopher  Columbus  immortalized  his  own 
fame  and  the  ii^pratitude  of  Spain.  Don  Juan 
never  spoke  of  his  ancestry  later  than  that  p^ 
riod,  though  the  Inquisition  had  immortalized 
many  whose  histories  were  written  in  blood  by 
the  Duke  of  Alvar.  His  fiather  and  grandsire 
were  both  musicians,  and  their  art  descended  to 
Don  Juan,  in  whom  it  perhaps  found  as  ooo- 
cetted  a  votary  as  ever  thumped  upon  a  guitar. 
He  was  a  complete  pedant  in  music,  for  in  him 
all  the  extravagant,  tnough  not  unmeaning,  fables 
of  Orpheus,  were  revived ;  and  though  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  could  make  stones  and  trees 
dance  to  his  music,  yet  he  was  convinced  that 
no  lady,  however  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
exalted  by  birth,  could  listen  to  his  guitar  witl>- 
out  feeling  in  her  heart  an  involuntary  pas- 
sion for  the  player.  So  much  was  he  deceived 
by  this  notion,  that  he  often  found  himself  in- 
volved in  ridicukrus  difficulties,  frum  which  the 
sublime  art  could  not  extricate  him.  Don  Juan 
in  appearance  might  be  called  a  handsome  man, 
though  be  was  a  musical  pedant,  a  lady's  man, 
a  mi3e  coquette,  and  a  flirt  of  the  first  water. 
His  sole  delight  seemed  to  be  in  experimenting 
on  the  hearts  of  the  ladies,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
ouisite  music  of  his  guitar;  and  though  they 
snowed  no  emotion,  &  aliVays  imagined  that 
ey^ery  one  before  whom  be  played  was  necessa- 
rily m  k>ve  with  him.  Every  k)ok,  every  smile, 
and  even  every  frown,  to  him  was  the  evidence 
that  the  grand  passion  had  taken  possession  of 
his  objecvs  heart  ]>on  Juan  was  often  invited 
to  the  Alcazar,  the  palace  of  Seville,  built  bj 
tbe  Moon;  wIk^^  m^hi^^ojjnjQ^ he  drf 
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miiirhty  execation  on  the  hearts  of  the  noble 
damsels  who  listened  to  the  magic  of  his  i^uitar. 
Many  of  the  noble  donnas  smiled  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  the  musical  pedant,  and  he  went  away 
tickled  with' the  consciousness  of  havinjir  won  at 
least  a  dozen  hearts.  Amon^  the  dozen,  and  one 
that  most  flattered  the  vanity  of  Don  Juan,  was 
the  CountCBS  Isabella  Donzella  de  Bertraodi,  a 
lady  of  the  most  exquisite  accomplishments,  and 
whose  Tery  look  spoke  the  langua^  of  love, 
captivating  all  hearts.  Though  the  Countess 
was  not  a  perfect  beauty,  as  respects  form  and 
feautures,  yet  there  was  an  archness  in  her 
inaaner,  a  cunningness  in  her  eye,  and  a  some- 
thing—a  je  ne  moU  ^uot^-in  the  cast  of  her  coun- 
tenance which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  The 
countess  had  the  character  or  a  most  egregious 
coquette,  a  character  of  aU  others  that  finds 
least  favour  in  the  eyes  of  men.  But  Don  Juan 
bad  the  same  quality  himself^  and  why  should  he 
complain  of  it  in  another  f  He  did  not,  but  way- 
laid  and  watched  the  countess  day  and  ni^ht, 
with  the  view  of  procuring  an  interview  ana  ot 
perfecting  the  conquest  which  he  positively  be- 
lieved he  nad  partially  achieved  over  her  affec- 
tions. In  the  suburb  of  Seville,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  public  walks,  where  the 
citizens  take  the  air,  and  it  was  there  Don  Juan 
went  as  a  likely  place  to  meet  the  countess.  It 
was  a  beautifnl  evening  in  July  that  our  musical 
hero,  with  his  guitar,  was  seen  wending  his  way 
over  the  bridge  of  bents  that  formed  the  passage 
across  the  Guadalquiver.  He  was  pacing  slow- 
ly by  that  den  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  Uie  In- 
quisitio»,  and  musing  upon  the  charms  of  the 
fftorioua  conquest  he  Imct  made,  when  suddenly 
Sie  CooDtess,  resting  on  the  arm  of  an  acknow- 
ledged suitor,  brushed  along  by  him.  Suddenly 
Don  Juan  touched  the  guitar  to  the  tune  she  had 
praised  at  the  Alcazar,  and  saw  with  delight 
that  she  |>aid  his  compliment  with  a  bow  ana  a 
smile,  which  was  half  ridicule,  though  he  ima- 
gined it  all  love.  Don  Juan  silently  followed, 
and  gazed  upon  that  moving  form  which  had 
taken  full  possession  of  his  s<m].  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  ere  be  saw  the  countess  fold  up 
her  loose  evening  robe  and  seat  herself  beneath 
a  venerable  tree,  her  attendant  also  taking  a 
seat  beside  her.  Now  is  the  appointed  time, 
thought  Don  .^an,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
spot. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  mention  that  he  who 
attended  the  countess,  uas,  according  to  ru* 
mour,  the  intended  huslmid,  though  she  had 
been  some  Uiiie  a  novice  in  the  Convent  of  St 
Francis,  preparatory  to  the  supposed  intention 
of  taking  the  black  veil.  Don  Alonzo  Gonzales 
was  not  so  handsome  as  Don  Juan,  but  he  was 
reported  to  be  vastly  rich ;  and  riches  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  His  wealth,  therefore,  was 
put  in  balance  against  the  Countess  Isabella 
Donsella's  nobility,  which  is  by  no  means  a  new 
invention.  Whoever  has  visited  Seville,  will 
know  that  the  Convent  of  Si  Francis  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  curious  in  Sp«un,  hav- 
ing a  large  public  square  with  a  beautiful  foun- 
tam  in  tM  middle,  and  wonderfully  calculated 
for  the  intrigues  of  love— the  delight  of  the  dark 
««.ed  damsels  of  l^^ain.    But  to  business. 

Don  Juan,  tbsughi  ho  had  beta  ia  tin  pre- 


sence of  the  Countess  but  twice,  once  at  the  Al- 
cazar and  once  at  the  Cathedral,  was  deepljr 
and  devotedly  in  love  with  her,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  that  she  entertained  the  same  passion  for 
him.    1  have  said  that  the  Countess  was  a  co- 

3uettc,  and  as  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Spanish 
emoiselles,  she  now  played  with  the  heart  of 
Don  Juan  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  constant- 
ly bestowing  caresses  which  bore  the  semblance 
of  a  real  r^ard,  yet  having  their  origin  in  feel- 
ings far  different.  She  pressed  him  to  play  od 
the  guitar,  and  then  qdizzingly  smiled  on,  and 
commended  his  performance,  declaring  him  to 
be  the  perfect  master  of  that  favourite  Spanbh 
instrument,  the  guitar;  which  Don  Juan  swal- 
lowed at  one  gulp,  as  a  precious  and  pure  pane- 
gyric, and  not  as  it  really  was  intended  to  be, 
gross  ^tteiy.  The  Spanish  have  a  smooth  way 
of  feeding  the  vanity  of  the  superficial  and  pe- 
dantic, anid  never  was  musical  pedant  so  com- 
pletely dosed  to  his  heart's  content,  as  was  Doo 
Juan  on  this  occasion.  The  Countess  Isabella 
Donzella  would  have  her  lover  to  play  also  on 
the  flute  in  concert  with  Don  Juan,  that  she 
might  lengthen  out  her  enjoyment,  and  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  her  coquettish  heart,  by  playing 
with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  man  who 
stood  before  her  enraptured  with  her  charms, 
and  sighing  for  an  opportunity  to  disckise  his 
passion. 

A  great  writer  has  observed— Dr.  Johnson,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right— that  we  should 
never  trifle  with  or  hold  in  contempt  the  wiean- 
est  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  that  there ss'ttot  ooe 
CO  mean  but  that  has  some  good  quality,  and  may 
in  the  course  of  changing  fortunes,  or  in  some 
casual  situation,  be  aMolutely  necessary  in  ren- 
dering assistance.  This  aphorism,  as  a  postulate, 
prov^  true  in  the  future  eventful  lives  of  the 
Countess  labella  Donzella  and  Doo  Juan  Alva- 
res.  But  it  is  unwise  to  anticipate  future  events, 
and  therefore  let  us  proceed  with  the  present 
disposition  of  our  luckless  wight  and  his  (air 
dutoinea.  The  lady  showed  every  symptom  of 
love,  though  all  was  counterfeit;  and  Don  Juan 
looked  unutterably  tender  on  the  bosom  which 
he  supposed  throbbed  alone  for  him,  with  an 
all-absorbingandunextinguishable  passion.  The 
countess  was  determined  to  humour  our  musical 
exquisite;  forsheknewshe  would  not oonfernoore 
pleasure  on  him  than  she  would  feel  herself,  in 
thus  trying  the  extent  of  the  power  of  her 
charms,  ami  in  ministering  to  her  own  coquet- 
tish vanity.  She  therefore  i^esolved  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  passion ;  and  as 
she  rose  to  return,  and  white  the  attention  of  her 
acknowledged  lover  was  attracted  by  a  flower. 
8he  whisperod  in  the  ear  of  Don  Juan,  that  she 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  the  next  evening  in 
the  retired  grotto  of  the  convent,  at  the  same 
time  ^ving  him  a  real  coquette's  smile,  which 
he  mistook  for  a  genuine  one  from  the  mould  of 
cupid.  Don  Juan  was  near  fainting  with  joy ; 
but  recoverixig,be  gave  her  one  of  his  most  ten- 
der looks,  andbowed  in  acquiescence  to  her  re- 
quest 

Don  Juan,  after  followmg  in  sight  of  the  coun- 
tess to  the  bridge,  and  having  seen  her  across  in 
safety,  parted  with  the  object  of  his  souTs  most 
deliGioos  dreams,  and  hastened  to  his  humble 
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abode  to  nrniinate  on  the  past  and  mnse  on  the 
anticipated  hour  of  bliss.  Some  of  my  fair  read* 
ers  may  feel  a  glow  of  indignation  rise  on  the 
cbeek,  at  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
Countess  Isabella  Donzella  a^fpointed  an  assig- 
nation with  our  musical  hero;  but  then  our  mo- 
dest ladies,  perhaps  more  modest  than  those  of 
any  other  countiV,  must  be  informed  that  the 
donnas  of  Spain,  the  demoiselles  of  France,  and 
the  beautiful  si^noras  of  Italy,  all  have  their  own 
way  of  doing  things,  and  that  their  heads  do  not 
stop  at  trifles  when  their  hearts  are  full  of  love. 
But  heaven  forfend  that  I  should  intimate  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  fair 
Countess  Isabella  Donzella,  for  she  was  strictly 
a  modest  lady  in  the  ways  of  Spain.  The  Coun- 
tess was  a  woman ;  I  beg  pardon,  I  should  hare 
said  a  lady ;  for  though  the  term  woman  is  to  me 
the  tenderest  epithet  that  is  applied,  yet  it  is  out 
of  fashion  with  the  fair.  I  say  the  Countess  Isa- 
bella Donzella  was  a  lady  who,  though  fond  of 
flirting  and  coquetting,  was  nerertheless  alive  to 
the  dignity  of  her  sex ;  and  though  she  sometimes 
suffer^  from  her  unconquerable  desire  of  hu- 
moring a  coxcomb,  she  always  suffered  unjustly, 
further  than  her  turpitude  as  a  coquette,  if 
there  ever  was  a  woman  who  could  keep  a  se- 
cret, which  some  bachelors  crustily  doubt,  that 
vToman  was  the  Countess  Isabella  Donzella,  for 
she  never  communicated  her  designs  to  another, 
which  certainly  was  wise;  for  wh.?ther  the  ladv 
may  be  trulv  in  love  or  trifling,  a  confidant  will 
always  spoil  the  matter,  because  she  does  not 
feel  herself  beloved,  nor  the  interest  felt  by  one 
beloved. 

But  to  return  to  our  musical  pedant,  Don 
Juan.  For  his  part,  he  was  snugged  away  in 
his  humble  dwelling,  and  had  gone  to  his  straw 
without  his  supper ;  for  in  following  the  Countess 
Isabella  Donzella,  he  had  neglected  to  procure, 
by  his  guitar  the  means  of  procuring  his  supper. 
The  reader,  after  this,  will  say  that  it  was  pre- 
posterous in  one  in  the  low  circumstances  of 
IX>n  Juan,  to  address  a  countess ;  but  then  I 
have  not  let  the  cat  out  yet.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  considered  besidea  the  fact,  which 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  people  of  Spain 
do  things  in  their  own  way,  and  that  there  are 
much  queerer  things  to  be  met  with  in  Seville, 
The  first  is,  that  tSe  countess  was  at  best  but 
playing  with  Don  Juan ;  and  the  second  is,  that 
our  musical  dandy  took  especial  care  that  she 
should  not  know  the  state  of  his  finances ;  for  he 
went  dressed  like  a  prince,  putting,  like  other 
iadiee'  men^  all  be  got  on  his  back.  All  night 
Juan*8  dreams  were  full  of  love,  and  the  glori- 
oos  prospects  before  him.  Sometimes  he  awoke 
with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions,  and  found 
himself  clasping  the  straw  pillow  for  the  charm- 
ing Countess  Isabella  Donzella ;  and  again,  he 
was  kneehng  before  her  and  clasping  her  snrmll 
white  hand,  while  bis  enraptured  tongue  poured 
forth  the  sentiments  of  his  heart.  The  morning 
dawned  over  the  eastern  hills  of  Spain,  and  the 
day  passed  lazily  away  tintil  the  evening  came, 
and  then  he  flew  to  meet  the  charming  IsabeUa 
Donzella.  He  passed  the  superb  pile  of  the  mo- 
nastery, where  many  a  heart  sighed  over  its 
blasted  hopes  and  the  dark  veil  which  hid  for 
ever  from  their  view  the  brilliant  blandishments 


of  the  world,  and  the  beauties  of  social  inter- 
course. Don  J  uan  reached  the  grotto  just  as  the 
moon  rose,  and  tipt  with  silver  radiance  the  dis- 
tant ornamental  trees  of  the  convent;  but  he 
found  not  the  object  of  his  visit— the  Countess 
Isabella  Donzella  was  not  there.  "  Can  she 
mean  to  deceive  me?"  ejaculated  Don  Juan; 
^'  can  she  trifle  with  the  best  aflections  and  feel- 
ings of  my  heart  ?*'  He  sat  down  in  a  beautiful 
Spanish  kiosk,  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  Turkish  summer-houses.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  a  long  avenue  of  orange  trees  which  poured 
f  rth  the  most  delicious  odour,  and  here,  illumi- 
nated by  the  moon,  he  sat  to  meditate  on  the 
magic  of  his  gui^r,  and  mark  the  approach  of 
the  charming  Isabella  Donzella.  Suddenly  he 
was  arous^  Trom  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a 
light  footstep  along  the  winding  avenue,  which 
no  ear  save  that  of  a  lover  could  have  distin- 
guished. She  came,  tripping  soft  like  a  wood 
nymph,  or  a  Diana,  alterna^y  seen  and  con- 
cealed by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  until  her  loose 
flowing  robe,  floating  on  the  gentle  breeze,  con- 
vinced him  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the 
fair  Countess  Isabella  Donzella.  Don  Juan  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  welcoming  her  to  the  happy 
interview,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  sinking  od 
one  knee,  poured  out,  in  all  the  eloquence  he 
was  master  of,  a  confession  of  the  passion  that 
swayed  his  heart.  The  countess  was  surprised 
that  love  should  lend  such  language  to  his 
tongue,  but  she  concealed  it,  and  with  pretended 
diffidence  congratulated  her  musical  lover  that 
they  had  both  been  actuated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse in  seeking  the  interview.  Don  Juan  asse- 
verated that  his  whole  heart  was  eternally  hers, 
and  the  Countess  declared  that  she  had  long 
parted  with  her  own.  Juan  rose  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lady,  which,  in  Spain,  is  considered 
a  fortunate  omen,  and  having  seated  her,  he  sat 
himself  down  beside  her.  Many  sweet  things, 
as  is  always  the  case  on  such  occasions,  were 
said ;  but  as  a  tell-tale  is  a  bad  character,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  impolite  in  me  to  publish 
to  the  world  these  delicious  morceaux.  Suffice 
It  to  say,  that  Don  Juan  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
lose  by  delaj; — that  he  paved  the  way  for  anix- 
ther  assignation  the  next  evenmg,  and  that  he 
did  then  and  there  pop  the  awful  question  which 
has  mafle  many  a  hero  tremble  who  had  faced 
the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted.  The  Countess 
replied  to  his  question,  that  her  friends  would  be 
opposed  to  her  union  with  him  or  any  untitled 
man, if  they  knew  it;  but  she  hoped  that  tliat 
obstacle  would  not  be  insurmountable.  Don 
Juan  then  pressed  her  to  elope,  and  assured  her 
that  ere  the  authorities  could  pursue  they  would 
be  indissolubly  bound  by  the  golden  fetters  of  Hy- 
men.  The  Countess  demurred  at  first,  then  rea- 
soned the  case,  and  finally  agreed  that  they 
should  elope  thenext  night,and  fly  to  the  suburbs, 
where  lived  an  old  priest  who  followed  the  same 
arocation  ss  the  blacksmith  at  Gretna  Green,  iD 
England.    Thus  agreed  they  parted. 

The  hour  of  elopement  arrived,  and  our  musi- 
cal dandy  drove  round  to  the  western  wing  of 
the  cdDvent,  where  he  had  been  tokl  he  should 
see  a  light,  the  signal  that  she  was  in  prepara- 
tkm.    The  light  was  gleaming  from  herceU^and 
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Don  Juan  chuckled  at  the  proepectof  being 
«nited  to  so  accomplished  a  countess.  Amid  a 
olump  of  trees  he  drew  up  his  carriage,  and 
awaited  with  impatience  tlie  appearance  of  his 
heart's  adored.  He  saw  her  ware  her  kerchief 
from  a  little  window  in  the  convent,  and  in  a  few 
fliinutes  after  saw  her  airy  form  approaching 
from  the  gloom  of  the  shrubbery.  She  came  to 
bform  him  that  she  would  be  with  him  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  that  he  should 
not  speak  to  her  until  they  arrived  at  the 
priest's  house  and  wete  married,  lest  her  im- 
prudence should  he  discovered.  She  returned 
2Lgain  to  the  convent,  and  Juan  stood  musing, 
not  a  little  puzzled  at  her  injunction  of  silence, 
particularly  as  it  came  from  a  woman.  But  he 
did  not  muse  long  ere  a  rustling  of  silk  an- 
nounce her  approach,  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
8he  made  motions  indicative  of  silence,  and 
Juan,  without  speaking  a  word,  handed  her  to 
Ihe  cabriolet,  and  bade  the  postillion  to  drive  on. 
Away  went  our  musical  friend,  with  his  musical 
trophy,  the  Countess  Isabella  Donzella :  and  who 
•0  happy  as  Juan  f 

The  marriage  was  consummated  by  the  old 
•riest  the  next  morning  came,  and  Juan  foond 
himself  the  husband  of— 4[)h !  Jupiter  Ammon !~ 
■ot  of  the  Countess  Isabella  Donzella,  but  sim- 
ly  of  the  Donna  Inez,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
buntess  Isabella  Donzella,  with  whom  Don 
Juan  had  been  flirting  and  playing  the  male  co- 

Siette,  having  first  won  her  atfections,  and  then 
rsaken  her  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Countess. 
Gods !  what  a  situation  was  Don  Juan  placed 
in !  He  had  never  loved  Donna  Inez,  anid  who 
nay  express  the  misery  of  being  tied  to  a  woman 
we  do  not  love,  and  forced  to  bestow  those  en- 
dearments which  we  do  not  feel,  and  not  feeling, 
do  not  bestow  from  incKnation  ?  Who  can  ca- 
ress what  he  does  not  love  ?  Who  can  imagine 
the  surprise,  astonishment,  grief,  vexation,  and 
horror  of  Don  Juan  the  next  morning,  when,  in- 
stead %(  looking  upon  the  plump,  rosy,  and 
roguish  countenance  of  the  Countess  Isabella 
Donzella,  he  beheld  the  picture  of  the  very  re- 
verse in  the  face  of  a  waiting  maid.  Don  Juan 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  raved  like  a  maniac 
at  the  Countess,  declaring  he  would  have  re- 
venge for  the  imposition  she  had  prtictised  upon 
kirn.  He  also  declared  the  marriage  null  and 
void,  and  that  he  would  not  live  with  the  woman 
he  had  not  chosen.  Several  times  did  he  touch 
his  guitar  ere  reason  returned  to  her  throne,  and 
Ihe  troubled  waves  of  passion  subsided. 
^  But  providence  many  times  avenges  the  inju- 
ries heaped  upon  us.  and  turns  what  we  con- 
sidered injuries,  to  blessings  in  the  end.  The 
very  calamities  which  we  sometimes  deplore 
eventually  prove  the  stepping  stones  to  our  for- 
tune, and  raise  us  above  those  who  inflicted 
them  upon  us.  Such  was^  the  fortunate  fate  of 
Don  J  nan.  Mortified  at  his  situation,  he  cut  the 
acquaintance  of  his  wife,  and  after  having  in- 
formed her  that  be  did  not  wish  the  honour  of 
starving  with  her,  and  returned  to  the  convent 
to  breathe  vengeance  on  his  roguish  persecutor; 
but  alas  the  countess  has  eloped  with  Doif  Alon- 
zoGonzales,  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 
Don  Juan,  perplexed  and  disgusted,  seized  with 
avidity  an  offer  by  the  Prior  <S  the  Convent,  and 


entered  immediately ;  where,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  he  occupied  the  same  cell  vacated  by 
the  countess.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  sUidy, 
and  astonished  his  brother  monks  by  the  rapicu- 
ty  of  his  attainments.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
struck  upon  the  vein  of  his  genius,  for  in  a  few 
years  he  was  no  longer  the  insignificant  being 
he  had  been,  but  a  philosopher,  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  Spain.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Seville^  great  in- 
terest was  taken  by  an  unexpected  fnend  in  fa- 
vour of  Don  Juan,  and  he  was  soon  after  installed 
in  the  vacant  chair  of  the  University.  Sympa- 
thising in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  wife. 
Donna  Inez,  and  beins  now  able  to  provide  for 
her,  he  ffenerousljr  took  her  to  his  arms  and  bed 
again.  He  remained  in  this  situation  several 
years,  when  his  fam3  had  spread  over  Spain,  and 
the  renown  of  his  wisdom  reaching  the  ears  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  SpainjDon  Juan  was  caDed 
to  Madrid  to  be  invested  with  a  dipkmiatic  cha- 
racter. He  was  shortly  after  seni  ambassador 
to  Naples,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  a  very  important  nature.  This  was  bappilv 
accompushed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ferdinand, 
and  he  returned  to  Madrid  to  find  himsdlf  loaded 
with  favours. 

A  little  incident  now  occurred,  which  eventu- 
ated in  placing  Juan  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
fortune.  He  was  a  second  time  sent  to  Naples, 
and  one  day  while  sauntering  alone  the  shore  of 
the  b^iutiful  Bay  of  Naples,  with  his  wife  hang- 
ing upon  his  arm,  she  was  accosted  by  an  aged 
and  miserable  looking  man,  who  addressed  her 
by  the  name  of  Donna  Inez  Androzzi,  whose 
family  he  said  he  had  known  twenty  years  t>e- 
fore  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  which  ci- 
ties were  successively  the  residence  of  the  fa- 
mily. He  repotted  her  parents  to  have  been  of 
noble  birth,  and  descended  from  the  Doges  of 
Venice. 

*^ Nay," said  Inez, ''I  am  of  Spanish  birth— 
you  do  not  know  me." 

'*  1  ma]r  not  be  in  error,"  leplied  the  stranger* 
^^  for  a  trifle  1  will  satisfy  you  of  all." 

**  You  are  amusing  tu  with  trifles,"  retorted 
Don  Juan, ''  the  lady^s  langua^  is  Spanish." 

**  Tell  me  the  history  of  my  family,^  said  Inez, 
giving  him  money,  ^  for  I  should  joy  to  know.*' 

"  I^dy,"  said  the  stranger,  bowing,  ^'  you  have 
been  most  unmercifully  dealt  with,  and  by  the 
very  person  who  should  have  been  the  last  to 
injure  you.  Know  then  that  the  Countess  Isa- 
bella Donzella  has  been  a  traitor  to  you.  She 
was  taken  at  an  early  age  into  your  father's  pa- 
lace, and  provided  for  as  an  orahan  without  a 
friend.  Your  father,  as  I  said,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  possessed  of  a  princely  fortune,  which 
he  used  in  rescuing  unfortunate  orphans  from 
misery.  More  than  nfteen  years  ago  the  plagoe, 
in  Florence,  swept  both  your  parents  to  the 
grave ;  but  ere  they  died,  they  enjoined  it  upon 
Isabella  to  take  care  of  you,  and  see  that  pnmr 
guardians  were  appomted  for  their  only  chilo. 
Amid  the  consternation  that  then  reigned  in 
Fk)rence,  man  heard  not  the  cries  of  his  fellow 
man,  nor  heeded  his  misery,  for  every  one  waa 
concerned  only  for  himsell." 

''  And  what  did  Isabella  promise?"  asked  the 
Lady  Inez,  still  incredoloos. 
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^  That  the  would  take  care  of  yoa,"  returned 
the  stranger,  *'  and  that  she  would  take  care  that 
you  should  not  be  wronscd  out  of  one  tittle  of 
the  vast  estate  bequeathed  unto  you.  But  no 
sooner  were  your  parents  defXMited  in  the  tomb 
of  th9  Doges,  than  Isabella' seized  plate,  jewels, 
and  money ;  discharged  the  whole  retinue  of 
servants,  or  that  part  that  had  remained  faithful 
after  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  and  appro- 
priated all  to  herself." 

"'  What  became  of  Isabella,  after  this  event?" 
inqaired  the  Lady  Inez. 

*^  In  the  character  of  an  orphan  child  she  took 
you  with  her  on  a  travelling  tour  through  the 
continent.  She  travelled  through  the  northern 
Italian  States  into  France,  and  thence  through 
Switzerland  and  some  of  the  Germanic  Stales  to 
England,  where  she  remained  a  short  time,  long 
enottffh  however  to  marry  an  English  Count,  who 
was  drowned  in  a  shipwreck  soon  after,  in  the 
passage  to  Spain." 

^*  What  is  my  axe?"  asked  Inez,  with  the  view 
of  testing  the  truth  of  his  story. 

*'l^ineteen.  next  All-Soul's  Day,"  said  the  old 
man.  **  Well  do  I  remember  the  joy  which  rung 
through  the  hall  when  you  were  bom." 

^Yon  are  right,"  returned  Inez,** it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  Isabella  tautfht  me.  Know 
you  any  tiling  concerning  IsabellsTs  residence  in 

**  Ay,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Seville,  where 
she  represented  you  as  an  indigent  orphan  whom 
she  had  taken  in  pity,  and  as  you  grew  older 
kept  in  the  character  of  a  waiting  maid.  This 
I  learned  from  an  old  fellow  servant  who  re- 
turned fhxn  Seville  to  Naples,  and  who  watched 
every  movement  of  the  Countess ;  afraid,  how- 
ever^ to  make  a  disclosure  to  yon,  least  her  power 
and  ill-gotten  wealth  should  bring  him  to  the  In- 
quisition. But,  lady,  you  are  now  able  to  vindi- 
cate your  wrongs,  to  recover  your  splendid  for- 
tune, and  to  punish  the  wicked  and  ungrateful  wo- 
man who  made  the  child  of  her  benefactor  and  fk* 
ther  her  slave,  and  broke  the  soleom  vow  given 
to  those  whosnatched  her  from  poverty  and  ruin." 

Inez  wept,  and  taking  a  purse  of  gold  from  her 
bosom,  gave  it  to  the  okl  faithful  servant  of  her 
father,  with  the  promise  to  provide  for  his  old 
age,  when  she  should  recover  her  long  lost  es- 
tates. Thus  they  parted :  and  Don  Juan,  asto- 
nished at  the  turpitude  of  the  Countess  Isabella 
Donzella,  now  blessed  his  stars  that  her  own  du- 
plicity had  shielded  him  from  her  arms.  A 
month  after  this  event,  Don  Juan  and  Inez,  the 
former  having  completed  his  business  with  the 
government,  were  on  the  point  of  embarcation, 
when  news  arrived  that  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King  of  Spain  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
Don  Alonzo  Gonzales  and  his  wife  were  at  the 
bead  of  it.  They  had  fled,  it  was  supposed,-  into 
Italy;  for  their  apprehension  a  laree  reward 
was  offered.  In  a  light  felucca,  Juan  and 
Inez  set  sail  for  Sicily,  intending  to  tarry  awhile 
at  the  cities  of  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  Spain.  They  had  not  remain- 
ed long  at  Messina  ere  was  rumoured  that  Don 
Aionzu  and  the  countess  were  there.  Pursuit 
commenced,  and  they  fled. 

Having  no  hope  of  arresting  the  fufiritives  at 
that  time,  Juan  and  Inez  em&rked  for  Spain, 
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and  arrived  some  time  after  at  Madrid,  intlad- 
in;;, after  the  government  business  was  adjusted^ 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  take  possession  of  their 
property.  Six  months  after,  when  Juan  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  Italy,  it  was  rumour- 
ed tnat  the  traitors  had  been  arrested  on  the 
high  seas,  and  tliat  they  were  lodged  in  one  of 
the  dungeons  in  Madrid.  They  were  ordered 
for  trial  first,  on  the  charge  of  Juan,  of  having 
his  property  in  their  possession ;  but  there  watf* 
no  proof,  as  he  had  neglected  to  inquire  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  individual  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Naples.  1^  Countess  denied  the  charge 
in  toto,  and  swore  to  avenge  her  injured  inno- 
cence. She  knew  not  that  it  was  Don  Juan  who 
stood  before  her,  the  farourite  of  royalty,  but 
once  the  musical  pedant  with  whom  she  had  tri- 
fled ;  and  great  was  her  mortification  and  sur- 
prise to  find  herself  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom 
she  had  once  held  in  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Such  are  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
such  the  mutability  of  human  grandeur.  He 
who  triumphs  to-day  over  his  insignificant  fel- 
low being,  may  find  himself  in  a  few  fleeting 
years  sunk  beneath  his  notice,  or  trembling  at 
the  footstool  of  his  unexpected  power,and  almost 
mysterious  superiority.  These  mutations  of 
time  often  change  the  fool  to  the  philosopher, 
and  the  pedant  to  the  prince— the  miserable  he- 
comes  a  monarch,  ana  the  proud  nabob  sinks  to 
poverty.  Mysterious,  though  wise  are  the  ways 
of  Providence. 

Don  Juan,  aAer  the  culprits  had  denied  all 
knowledge  of  such  characters  as  Juan  and  Inez, 
made  himself  known ;  and  they  wept,  not  at  the 
turpitude  of  which  they  were  guilty,  nor  in  peni- 
tence therefor— but  they  wept  at  the  visible 
change  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  evil  for- 
tune which  had  thrown  them  at  the  mercy  of 
those  upon  whom  they  once  looked  with  pity  or 
contempL  The  sarcasm  of  an  acknowledged 
inferior  is  severe,  but  to  be  bound  at  the  feet  and 
compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  domi- 
nance of  those  who  bad  once  trembled  at  our 
fiat,  is  the  very  acme  of  misenr.  The  Countess 
Isabella  Donzella  now  felt  that  keenest  of  all 
stings,  save  that  which  arises  from  the  imputa- 
tion Of  a  weak  intellect— for  the  Countess  had 
shone  in  all  the  courts  of  £urope,  had  visited 
all  the  galleries  of  Italy  and  the  learned  socie- 
ties of  the  continent,  and  had  been  pronounced 
the  most  accomplisheid  and  the  most  opulent  lady 
of  all  Spain.  But  she  had  fallen— aye,  fallen  be- 
neath the  power  of  him  whom  she  bad  scorned, 
and  whose  vengeance  she  knew  she  had  merit- 
ed. But  her  haughty  spirit  shrunk  not  before 
her  accusers;  she  was  still  the  same  proiul  and 
imperious  woman.  It  has  been  said,  that  when 
woman  aberrates  froni  the  path  of  rectitude,  she 
becomes  incorrigible  in  crime,  and  far  outstrips 
man  in  the  ingenuity  of  her  plans,  her  sudden- 
ness of  thought  and  presence  of  mind  in  danger, 
and  in  the  reckless,  daring,  aad  desperate  intre- 
pidity of  her  deeds  in  the  moment  of  execution. 
Thus  it  is,  extremes  are  visible  throughout  all 
nature.  The  mind  that  is  intensely  bitter,  is  ge- 
nerous in  the  same  ratio ;  and  woman,  the  most 
gentle  in  virtue  of  all  creatures,  becomes  the 
mdbt  vicious  and  revengeful  when  she  descends 
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The  Countess  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
•rimes  with  which  she  was  char^ired,  and  as  it  is 
customary  in  Spain  to  put  the  accused  to  the 
rack,  and  extort  by  torture  what,  in  the  absence 
«f  witnesses,  cannot  be  obtained,  sher  was  con- 
demned to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack  the  next 
day.  So  long  accustomed  to  intrigue,  it  is  not 
•trange  that  the  Countess  now^  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  should  have  her  emissaries.  These con- 
ta*i7ed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  jailor,  and 
convey  to  her  the  instruments  necessary  to  make 
her  escape.  She  did  not  fail  at  nieht  to  use  them, 
and  after  loxig  and  lingerinff  toil  she  found  her- 
self at  midnight  in  the  archway  of  the  prison, 
where  slept  me  keeper  of  the  haany  miserable 
Yictims  confined  within  its  walls.  The  groans 
cf  the  miserable  sufferers  alone  broke  the  silence 
of  the  solemn  hour.  By  the  glimmering  rays  of 
the  moon  that  entered  through'  the  iron  lattice 
mt  the  end  of  the  arch,  she  could  distinctly  see 
the  sleeping  turnkey,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  his  couch.  Every  moment  was 
pregnant  with  danger,  and  she  advanced,  took 
from  beneath  her  robe  a  poignard,  and  stood  a 
moment  to  designate  the  spot  where  she  should 
strike  with  effect  In  the  hurry,  she  dropped 
the  poignard;  in  stooping  for  which,  she  placed 
ker  band  upon  a  locket  containing  the  portrait 
cf  one  she  had  known  in  better  days.  Curiosity 
fvercame  the  sense  of  danger,  and  for  a  moment 
she  gazed  upon  it  with  intense  feeling.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  her  mother;  but  who  could  the 
being  be  who  possessed  it?  Could  he  be  her 
brother  ?  He  might  not  be ;  and  if  she  waked 
kim,  her  doom  woukl  be  eternally  sealed ;  and^ 
ch !  the  agonies  of  the  rack  which  she  must  en- 
dure. Thus  she  reasoned,  and  at  last  determin- 
ed to  plunge  the  poignard  to  his  heart,  rather 
than  nsk  tbe  consequence  of  his  waking.  She 
grasped  the  poignard,  and  raising  her  arm,  said, 
ID  a  low  tone — 

**  No,  I  must  kill  him— my  own  life  depends 
vpon  his  death." 

^Ilold!  rash  woman, hold!"  cried  the  turn- 
key, springing  from  his  bed,"  would  you  mur- 
der your  own  brother  ?  I  knew  you,  when  first 
arre8ted,and  it  was  through  my  agency  that  you 
received  the  instruments  by  wnicn  you  have  es- 
caped. Would  you,  then,  imbue^your  hands  in 
tbe  blood  of  your  brother?" 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Coontesa,  •*  my  own 
Mfe" 

Nay,  you  are  free,"  interrupted  the  turnkey, 
'*  fly  this  moment  from  the  snores  of  Spain : 
flv !  fly !"  And  be  bore  her  alon^  the  deep,  re- 
souuding  vault,  towards  the  massive  door. 

A  moment  sooner,  and  the  Countess  would 
have  been  free;  but  the  noise  had  aroused  the 
higher  officers  of  the  prison,  and  before  the  turn- 
key could  unbar  the  door,  an  oflicer  rushed  for- 
ward and  attempted  to  seize  the  Countess.  In 
an  instant,  ere  the  officer  could  fix  his  grasp,  she 

gave  him  a  tremendous  blow,  the  poignard  was 
uried  to  the  hilt,  the  blood  ffushed  in  a  torrent 
against  the  wall,  and  sprinkled  the  loose  robe  of 
tbe  infuriated  Countess.  The  next  moment  a 
second  officer  seized  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  des- 
perate woman  with  one  hand,  while  he  grasped 
her  white  neck  with  the  other,  and  attempted  to 
wrench  tbe  poignard  fh>m  her  supernatural  grip 
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by  cboaking  ber  till  her  beautiful  dark  eye* 
started  from  their  sockets.  But  she  yielded  not 
until  her  head  swam  in  dizziness,  and  she  was 
about  falling,  when  her  sturdy  antagonist  wrest- 
ed the  reeking  weapon  from  her  hand.  But  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for,  (juick  as  tbe 
li^toing's  flash,  she  struck  tbe  poignard  from 
his  band,  and  held  it  a  moment  glittering  in  tbe 
moonbeam,  aimed  at  tbe  shudoering  breast  of 
her  combatant.  Her  arm  descended,  and  he  fell 
as  falls  the  bullock  of  Spain  beneath  tbe  knife  of 
tbe  dexterous  butcher. 

In  the  next  moment,  the  desperate  heroine  was 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison ;  and  ere  tbe  next 
sun  rose  and  set,  she  was  in  the  gloom  of  a  fiu* 
distant  forest,  where  tbe  hungry  wild  wolf  bowl- 
ed in  concert  with  the  maddened  spirit  of  the 
murderous  Countess.  Her  soul  now  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge  on  Don  Juan,  and  was  oc- 
cupiecTonly  in  the  conteraplatioo  of  the  plan  by 
which  she  might  gratify  her  new  passion.  She 
had  passed  the  Rubicon  of  crime,  and  was  (ure- 
parod,  in  the  daring  spirit  of  fallen  woman,  for 
those  deeds  which  outstrip  romance,  and  set  at 
defiance  even  the  most  extravagant  pretensions 
of  turpitude.  Quick  in  intellect,  it  did  not  re- 
quire long  for  the  countess  to  mature  her  plans 
aigainst  Don  Juan ;  for,  in  three  days,  she  was 
aiiain  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  watcliing  every 
movement  of  her  intended  victim.  She  disco- 
vered, by  means  of  her  disguise,  that  Juan  woald 
leave  Madrid  in  a  few  days  for  Italy,  which  was 
all  her  dark  soul,  brooding  on  revenge,  desired. 
Juan  and  Inez  accordingly  set  out;  sjid,  after 
visiting  Vallad^^d,  Saragossa,  and  Barcelona, 
crossed  over  the  gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Gcpoa,  and 
landed  at  Lucca,  in  Italy.  After  vbiting  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  several  otner  cities,  they  depart- 
ed for  Venice,  the  idol  of  the  isles.  Tbe  sun  was 
just  casting  his  last  red  rays  on  tbe  silvery  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean,  when  they  reach- 
ed a  defile  of  that  long  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Apennines,  which  runs  through  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy.  Passing  through  ttiis 
gloomy  pass, Don  Juan  amused  Inez  by  reciting 
the  story  of  a  bandit  who  had  stopped  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  and  his  ladv  in  that  spot*  and  after 
murdering  him,  bore  off  the  lady  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death. 

^  I  see  him  now !"  said  Inez,"  behind  that  fal- 
len tree.    Oh,  God!  wearek)6t!" 

"Nay,  'tis  but  your  fancy,"  returned  Doa 
Juan,  **•  I  see  no  living  creatnre." 

"See, see!  he  moves,"  cried  the  lady,"0! 
save  me,  save  me  I" 

At  that  moment  a  being  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
a  bandit,  with  long  dark  whbkers,  sprung  fWxn 
behind  the  fallen  tree,  and  seized  tnebndleof 
Juan's  horse.  Two  large  horse  pistols  hung  in 
the  bek  round  his  body,  and  two  snlletoes  peered 
from  his  bosom ;  at  his  side  hung  a  long  glitter- 
ing poniard  or  attaghan. 

"  Who  art  thou,  audacious  villain  ?"  interro- 
gated Don  Juan, "  that  thus  darest  to  cross  my 
path." 

"  It  matters  not,"  muttered  the  bandit,  *•  fur- 
ther than  1  am  thy  deadly  foe.  I  have  sought  re- 
venge, and  now  the  hour  has  come.  I  would 
have  followed  you  over  the  worid,  but  fbrtaoe 
has  faxroured  me.    Nay,  think  not  of  resistanoe ; 
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my  band  of  brare  hearts  are  feasting  in  the  dis- 
tant cavern,  and  one  stamp  or  call  of  mine  shall 
bid  an  hundred  start  to  ayen^  my  wrongs." 

'*  I  never  wronged  you,"  said  Joan, ''  a!nd  why 
do  vou  seek  revenge  ?'* 

"No,  the  wolf  never  wronged  the  htmb,"  sar- 
castically retorted  the  bandit,  "  but  you  shall 
taste  death,  and  Donna  Inez,  the  generous  Donna 
Inez,  shall" 

Don  Juan,  alarmed,  hastily  drew  from  his  bo- 
som a  small  pistol,  levelled  it  at  the  heart  of  the 
bandit^  and  drew  the  trigger.  But  the  pistol 
flashed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  deadly 
conflict  with  the  bandit,  each  struggling  for 
the  mastery.  The  bandit  being  small,  was 
thrown  by  Juan;  but  was  busy  in  attempting  to 
draw  one  of  the  instruments  to  stab  Juan,  which, 
after  some  time,  was  effected.  But  the  wouna 
was  given  onlv  in  the  arm;  and  Juan,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  drawn  one  of  the  stilletoes  from 
the  bosom  of  the  bandit,  and  as  he  supposed  had 
pinned  him  to  the  ground.  But  the  wound  Juan 
Lad  driven  was  notTatal.  The  weapon  had  struck 
the  ribs,  and  glanced  down  through  the  flesh  on 
the  side.  A  small  artery,  however,  had  been 
severed,  and  the  bandit  bled  profusely.  Juan 
finding  his  antagonist  so  weak,  raised  himself 
and  looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  fainting  bandit. 
"  Tell  me,  this  instant,  who  thou  art,"  cned  Juan, 
**  or  this  moment  is  thy  last" 

He  held  the  stilletofflitterin^inthe  gaze  of  the 
fainting  bandit,  whose  beautiful  melancholy  eyes, 
rolling  m  their  sockets,  touched  the  soul  of  Juan 
with  compassion. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  the  bandit,  rising  on  one 
arm, "  that  your  most  deadly  foe  is  no  other  than 
the  Countess  Isabella  Donzella,  whose  arm  of 
vengeance  shall  yet  reach  thy  heart." 

Juan,  at  the  sound  of  that  name,  sprung  upon 
bis  feet,  with  surprise  and  horror. 

"  Nay,  threaten  not— remember,  you  are  in 
my  power,"  said  Juan,  holding  up  her  pistols. 

^^  Aye,  I  am  in  thy  power,  but  I  fear  thee  not," 
retorted  the  dauntless  woman,  rising  on  one 
knee.  "  Here  I  swear  never  to  rest  till  I  have 
ayenged  the  wrongs  I  bear." 

"Go,"  interrupted  Juan,  "weak  woman,  I 
fear  thee  not.  Thy  weakness  I  pity,  thy  threats 
I  despise." 

"  1  swear  that  the  time  yet  shall  come,  proud 
man,  when  you  shall  tremble  beneath  the  arm 
of  that  woman  you  once  loved.  I  will  follow 
thee  from  country  to  country,  and  never  will  I 
rest  till  this  dagger  is  buried  in  thy  cruel  heart." 

"  Go,  hie  thee  to  some  cloister,"  said  Juan, 
^  and  wash  with  repectance  the  blood  that  reeks 
upon  thy  guilty  hands." 

The  large  dark  eye  of  the  counters  scowled  on 
Juan,  as  he  recalled  her  degradation ;  and  she 
would  have  rushed  upon  him, had  she  not  £sunted 
at  that  moment  with  the  loss  of  blood.  Juan 
and  the  insensible  Inez  now  pursued  their  jour- 
ney, and  stopping  a  few  days  after,  at  a  small 
tewo,  they  were  informed  by  a  traveller  who 
had  just  lefl  the  mountains  that  the  unfortunate 
countess  was  dead  on  the  highway  where  she 
fought.  Sorrow  stole  into  the  heart  of  Juan,  for 
he  had  once  devotedly  loved  her,  and  it  is  hard 
to  hate  whpm  we  have  loved.  Yet  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  great  suspense  and  uncertainty 


had  been  removed  by  her  death,  knowing  the 
desperate  character  of  his  adversary.  The 
countess  had  hated  Juan  with  all  the  rancour 
which  is  common  to  women  who  have  loved,  and 
whose  love  has  been  slighted.  Juan  now  felt 
free  from  all  dread,  and  passed  on  to  Venice, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.  They  were  con- 
ducted through  all  the  canals  of  (his  grand  city 
of  the  sea,  until  the  gondolier  conveyed  them  to 
their  own  splendid  palace  of  marble^  situated 
near  the  Rialto.  the  most  sublime  bridge  in  that 
sublime  city  of  oridges  and  cansds.  Here  they 
passed  their  time  in  the  most  refined  and  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  until  some  months  had  worn 
away.  It  was  late  one  evening  after  having 
been  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  in  a  gondola,  that 
Juan  retired  to  bed, fatigued  aiad  soroewLat  over- 
come with  wine.  He  slept  soundly,  but  was 
awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a  voice  near 
his  couch,  which  called  loud^  on  bis  name.  He 
awoke  in  bis  fright,  and  what  was  bis  horror 
when  he  beheld  a  stern,  unearthly  being,  bran- 
dishing a  dagger  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  swore  1  would  not  rest  until  this  dagger 
had  reeked  in  thy  heart's  blood,  and  now  I  have 
come  to  execute  my  purpose.  I  am  not  deadr— 
'twas  but  a  tale  tola  to  lull  thy  fears." 

Juan  sprung  from  the  couch  with  horror— for 
so  much  like  an  apparition  did  the  countess  ap- 
pear, that  he  could  not  dispel  the  idea. 

"Ho!  help,  here— help!  help!"  cried  Juan, 
raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  Nay,  strun^e  not.  call  not,  for  I  have  secur- 
ed thee  ere  Jwakedthee,"  said  the  countess, 
"  sind  now  the  hour  of  my  vengeance  has  cer- 
tainly arrived.  Not  for  all  the  splendour  thou 
bast  robbed  me  of,  nor  all  the  wealth  of  Ita^, 
would  I  relinquish  the  luxury  of  reaching  thy 
heart.  Now  thou  tremblest— -did  1  not  tell  thee 
thou  shouldst  tremble  at  my  gaze  ?  Thou  wouldst 
have  glutted  thine  eyes  on  my  agonies  — now 
I  will  feast  on  thine." 

Juan,  bound  hand  and  foot,  stood  on  his  knee» 
before  her,  and  was  in  the  act  of  imploring 
mercy,  when  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stair^ 
way  feadiiiff  to  the  apartment.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  the  Countess  again  hurriedly  ad- 
dressed him. 

"  Juan,  1  revenge  the  wrongs  you  have  heap 
ed  upon  me,  and  wis  blow  wul  obliterate  them 
for  ever  from  my  memory.  Die!  traitor— die 
Uke  a  man,  by  thejiand  of  her  you  loved." 

She  struck  at  the  moment  she  spoke,and  Juan 
fell  backwards,  with  a  groan^  on  the  floor.  At 
the  same  instant  Inez  rushed  mto  the  room,  and 
seeing  her  husband  fall,  snatched  the  dagger 
from  the  hand  of  the  countess,  and  in  an  instant 
plunged  it  into  her  heart.  The  blood  gushed 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  countess,  springing  up- 
wards, fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  Inez.  Juan  finding 
all  danger  passed,  raised  himseli].  and  found  thu 
his  wound  was  not  mortal.  The  blade  had 
glanced.  He  recovered  both  his  health  and  pro- 
perty afterwards.  MILFORD  BARD. 
m 

The  aim  of  Education  should  be  to  teach  us 
rather  how  to  think,  than  what  to  tiiink— rather 
to  improve  our  minds,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  think 
for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.— JSeoi^. 
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Writtea  fbr  the  Saturday  Ereniof  Aiat 
THB  VOICB  OF  THB  STRBAU. 

*Tia  sweet,  as  day's  decliniog  ray 
Fades  in  a  Uegeriog  beam,  , 

By  softened  evening's  light  to  stray, 
Beside  the  silver  stream  : 

And  listen  to  the  gurgling  sound, 

Its  pebbly  waters  make — 
'While  insects,  from  the  enamelled  ground. 

In  echoing  numbers  wake. 

Oh !  there's  a  voice  so  softly  low, 

Of  gently  varying  theme, 
In  the  calm  waters*  sparkling  flow. 

Of  that  bright  silver  scream. 

*Tis  with  the  music-breathing  tongue 

Of  love's  peculiar  tone. 
Whose  softest  whispering  notes  are  sung. 

To  rocks  and  woods  alone. 

Even  trees  sod  leaves  are  music-stirr'd. 

Bright  flowers  in  chorus  seem. 
And  the  clear  warblings  of  the  bird. 

Are  mingling  with  the  stream. 

And  when  that  fairy  light  alone. 

Which  gentle  evening  brings, 
O'er  the  deep  woods  and  rocks,  has  thrown 

Its  far-spread,  shadowing  wings: 

Then  soft,  uomingled,  murmuring  notes 

But  break  on  nature's  dream, 
^is  the  fbnd  voice  that  gently  floats 

O'er  that  bright  silver  stream.  C  H-  W. 


The  foQowing  interesting  article,  iUnstratiiig 
a  beautiful  plate  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  is  ta* 
ken  from  the  third  number  of  that  work. 

«reat  Aftican  "White  Ant. 

iTsrmUe.  Termet  BelUcota^  Linn.) 
Smeatbman  has  giren  the  beet  account  of  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  these  curious  insects ;  and 
they  are  so  singular  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  w  hole  Tolumes  hare 
been  written  respecting  the  yarious  tribes  of 
ants,  and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  those 
of  Huber  and  Satreille.  where  he  will  find  ex- 
amples of  an  industry  that  has  become  prorer- 
bkl,  and  traits  of  aflection  and  feeling  that  would 
do  honour  to  our  own  species.  Love  and  cour- 
age, patience  and  persererence,  almost  all  the 
^|her  virtues  of  human  mature,  seem  to  be  the 
orainary  springs  of  action  in  the  ant 

The  termites  are  represented  by  Linnseus  as 
the  greatest  plagues  of  both  Indies ;  and,  indeed, 
between  the  tropics  they  are  justly  so  considered, 
from  the  vast  damages  and  losses  which  they 
cause.  They  perforate  and  eat  into  wooden 
buildings,  utensils,  and  furniture,  with  all  kinds 
of  household  stuff  and  merchandise  ;  these  they 
totally  destroy,  if  their  orogress  be  not  timely 
stopped.  A  person  residing  in  the  equinoctial 
regions,  although  not  incited  by  curiosity,  must 
be.  very  fortunate  if  the  safety  of  his  property  do 
not  compel  him  to  observe  their  habits. 
''When  they  find  their  way,"  says  Kirby, 


'^intohooses  or  warehonses^nothing less  hard  than 
metal  or  glass  escapes  their  ravages.  Their  fa- 
vourite food,  however,  is  wood  ;  and  so  infinite 
is  the  multitude  of  assailants,  and  such  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  tools,  that  ail  the  timber- work 
of  a  spacious  apartment  is  often  destroyed  by 
them  in  anight.  Outwardly,  every  thing  appears 
as  if  untouclied;  for  these  wary  depredators— 
and  this  is  what  constitutes  the  greatest  singu- 
larity of  their  history— carry  on  all  their  opera- 
tions by  sap  or  mine,  deitroying  first  the  inside 
of  solid  substances,  and  scarcely  ever  attacking 
their  outside,  until  first  they  have  concealed  it 
and  their  operations  with  a  coat  of  clay." 

An  engineer,  having  returned  from  surveying 
the  country,  left  his  trunk  on  a  table ;  the  next 
morning  be  round  not  only  all  his  clothes  destroy- 
ed by  white  ants,  or  cutters,  but  his  papers  also, 
and  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  tiiere  was 
not  a  bit  left  of  an  inch  square.  The  black  lead 
of  his  pencils  was  consumed ;  the  Clothes  were 
not  entirely  cut  to  pieces  and  carried  away,  but 
appeared  as  if  moth-eaten,  there  being  scarcely 
a  piece  as  large  as  a  shilling  that  was  tree  from 
small  boles ;  and  it  was  further  remarkable,  that 
seme  silver  coin,  which  was  in  the  trunk,  had  a 
number  of  black  specks  on  it,  caused  by  some- 
thing so  corrosive  tnat  they  could  not  be  rubbed 
off,  even  with  the  hand.  ''One  night,*'  says 
Kemper,  "  in  a  few  hours,  they  pierc^  one  foot 
of  the  table,  and  having  in  that  manner  ascended, 
carried  their  arch  across  it,  and  then  down, 
through  the  middle  of  the  other  foot,  into  4be 
floor,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  papers  left." 

The  destructiveness  of  these  insects  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  check- 
ing the  pernicious  luxuriance  of  vegetatioii 
within  the  tropics ;  no  large  animal  couKl  eftot 
in  months  what  the  white  ant  can  execute  in 
weeks;  the  largest  trees,  which  falling,  wookl 
rot,  and  render  the  air  pestilential,  are  so  tho- 
roughly removed,  that  not  a  ffrain  of  their  smb- 
stance  is  to  be  recoffnized.  Not  only  is  the  air 
freed  from  this  corrupting  matter,  but  the  plaals 
destroyed  bv  the  shade  of  these  biilky  giants  of 
the  vegetable  world,  are  thus  permitted  to  shoot 

The  different  species  of  this  genus  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  in  their  manner  of  liviog,  mud 
in  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  but  diror  as 
much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of  building  their 
habitations,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  material  of 
which  they  compose  them. 

Some  build  on  the  surface  of  the  gnmnd,  or 
partly  above  and  partly  beneath,  and  some  on 
the  stems  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  aloft 
at  a  vast  height 

Their  societies  consist  of  five  different  de8crq>- 
tions  of  individuals. 

Workers,  or  larvae,  answering  to  ttie  neuters 
of  bees.  These  constitute  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  community;  they  construct  the 
nest,  and  take  charge  of  the  young  until  the  lat- 
ter are  capable  of  providing  fbr  themselves. 

Nymphs,  or  pupce ;  which  differ  nothing^  from 
the  larvae,  except  in  possessing  the  rudiments  of 
wings. 

^^euters :  which  are  known  by  their  large 
heads,  armed  with  very  long  mandibles.  These 
exceed  the  labourers  much  in  bulky  and  are  in 
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numerical  proportion  to  the  latter  as  1  to  100.— 
Tbey  are  the  soldiers  of  the  commuoity. 

A  male  and  female  arrived  at  their  full  state 
of  perfection.  Each  community  contaiDs  but 
one  of  each  of  these,  and  they  are  strictly  king 
and  queen ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  the  ordina- 
ry duties  falling  upon  their  subjects.  When  first 
dlisclosed  from  the  pupa,  they  have  four  wings ; 
but  like  the  ants,  they  soon  cast  off  these  mem- 
bers. They  are  known  from  the  blind  larvae, 
pupap,  and  neuters,  by  their  having  two  large 
'eyes. 

'^  In  this  form,"  says  Smeathman,  *^  the  animal 
comes  abroad  during  or  soon  after  the  first  torna- 
do, which  at  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  season  pro- 
claims the  approach  of  the  ensuing  rains,  and 
seldom  *wait8  lor  a  second  or  third  shower^if  the 
first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happen  m  the 
Dight,  and  bring  much  wet  with  it. 

^  The  quantities  that  are  to  be  found  next 
mominff,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
particumrly  in  the  waters,  is  astonishing. 

**  On  the  following  morning,  however,  they  are 
to  be  seen  running  upon  the  ground  in  chase  of 
each  other.  From  one  of  the  most  active,  indus- 
trious, and  rapacious;  from  one  of  the  most 
fierce  and  implacable  little  animals  in  the  world, 
they  are  now  become  the  most  innocent,  helpless, 
;ind  cowardly ;  never  making  the  least  resis- 
tance to  the  smallest  ant'* 

The  ants  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side  in  infi- 
nite numbers,  dragging  to  their  different  nests 
these  annual  victims  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  wonderfid  that  a  pair  should  ever  escape  so 
many  dangers,  and  get  into  a  place  of  safety  ; 
some,  however,  do  m  fact  escape,  and  being 
found  by  some  of  the  labouring  insects  that  are 
continually  running  about  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ynder  their  covered  galleries,  they  are 
elected  kings  and  queens  of  new  states.  All 
those  who  l^ve  not  the  good  luck  to  be  so  pre- 
served, certainly  perish,  and  most  probably  in 
the  course  of  the  foUowing  day. 

The  little  industrious  creatures  immediately 
inclose  the  favoured  individuak  in  a  small  cham- 
ber of  clay,  suitable  to  their  size,  into  which  at 
first  they  have  but  one  entrance,  just  large 
enough  for  the  workers  and  the  soldiers  to  go  in 
and  out. 

About  this  time  ajpiost  extraordinary  change 
begins  to  take  place  in  the  queen,  to  which  noth- 
ing similar  is  known  except  in  the  chigoe,  and 
in  the  different  species  of  the  coccus  tribe.  The 
abdomen  begins  gradually  to  enlarge,  and  at 
length  acquires  such  an  enormous  size,  that  an 
old  oueen  will  have  it  increased  to  an  extent 
which  equals  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her  body,  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  a  la- 
bourer. 

The  skin  between  the  segments  is  distended 
in  every  direction  ;  and  at  last  the  segments  are 
removed  to  the  distance  of  half  an  incn  from  each 
other,  though  at  first  the  length  of  the  whole 
abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch ;  they  preserve  their 
dark  brown  colour,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  marked  with  a  regular  series  of 
brown  bars  from  the  thorax  to  the  po^erior  part 
of  the  abdomen :  while  the  intervals  between 
them  are  covered  with  a  thin,  delfcate,  transpa- 


rent skin,  and  appear  of  a  fine  cream  colour,  a 
little  shaded  by  tne  dark  hue  of  the  intestines, 
and  watery  fluid  seen  here  and  there  beneath. 

The  abdomen  is  then  of  an  irregular  oblong 
shape,  being  contracted  by  the  muscles  of  every 
segment,  and  is  become  one  vast  matrix  full  of 
eggs,  which  make  long  circumvolutions  through 
an  innumerable  series  of  very  minute  vess^ 
This  singular  matrix  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  amazing  extension  than  for  its  peristal- 
tic motion,  which  resembles  the  undulation  of 
the  waves,  and  continues  incessantly  without  any 
apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal;  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  protrusbn  of  eggs,  to  the 
amount,  as  Smeathman  has  fre^uenUy  counted 
in  the  case  of  an  old  queen,  of  sixty  in  a  minute, 
or  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

These  em  are  instantly  removed  by  her  at- 
tendants, ofwhicb  a  sufScient  number  is  always 
found  waiting  in  the  adjacent  chambers,  and  car- 
ried to  the  nurseries,  which,  in  a  great  nest,  may 
be  four  or  five  feet  distant,  in  a  cnrect  line,  and 
consequently  much  farther  by  the  winding  gal- 
leries which  conduct  to  them. 

The  nests  of  these  insects  are  usually  tenned 
hills  by  natives,  as  well  as  strangers,  from  their 
outward  appearance,  which  being  more  or  less 
conical,  generally  resemble  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf ;  they  rise  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height  above  the  ordinary  surface  of 
the  ground. 

One  inch  of  the  terme's  building,  beinff  pro- 
portionate to  twenty-four  feet  of  human  build- 
ing, twelve  inches,  or  one  foot  of  the  former 
must  be  proportionate  to  twelve  times  twenty- 
four,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  of 
the  latter ;  consequently,  when  the  white  ant  has 
built  one  foot,  it  has,  in  point  of  labour,  equalled 
the  exertions  of  a  man  who  has  built  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  feet:  but,  as  the  ant-hills 
are  ten  feetliigh,it  is  evident  that  human  beings 
must  produce  a  work  of  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  height,  to  compete  with 
the  industry  of*^  their  brother  insect  The  great 
P3nramid  is  about  one-fifth  of  this  height;  and 
as  the  solid  contents  of  the  ant-hill  are  in  the 
same  proportion,  they  must  equally  surpass  the 
solid  contents  of  that  ancient  wonder  of  the 
world.  These  hills  are  sufilciently  strong  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  large  bull,  to  whom  they 
furnish  a  convenientstand Tor  watching  the  rest 
of  the  herd  ruminating  below. 

There  are  also  around  large  subterranean 
galleries,  to  which  the  Roman  sewers  are  not  to 
be  compared,  when  the  size  of  the  worker  is 
taken  into  account.  Some  of  these  are  thirteen 
inches  in  the  boro,  extending  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  under  ground,  and  forming  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  community.  The  tender 
bodies  of  the  termites,  compared  with  the  ar- 
mour-like integument  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  thus  to  oonceal 
themselves. 

Fig,  1,  represents  the  labourers,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  When  its  formida- 
ble jaws  are  examined,  and  its  immense  industry 
and  activity  are  considered,  the  effects  resultin^r 
from  the  labours  of  myriads  of  these  insects,  wiU 
scarcely  excite  surprise. 
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Ftff,  3,  are  the  soUGers,  with  the  hn^  head 
armed  with  awb. 

Fig,  3,  the  king,  which  after  being  its  wings 
nerer  increases  in  hulk. 

Fij^.  4,  the  males. 

Fig.  5,  pregnant  females,  or  queens,  repre- 
sent^ on  branches,  to  show  the  entire  figures. 

Fig.  6,  nests. 

On  attempting  to  knock  off  the  top  of  one  of 
these  nests,  a  soldier  will  run  out,  and  walk 
ahmit  as  if  to  reconnoitre ;  he  is  followed  by  two 
or  three  others,  and  to  them  succeed  a  large 
body,  who  rush  out  as  fast  as  the  breach  will 
permit  them.  It  is  not  easy,  says  Smeathman, 
to  describe  the  rage  and  fury  they  show ;  being 
blind,  they  bite  everything  they  come  against, 
makinff  a  crackling  noise.  They  make  their 
hooked  jaws  meet  at  every  bite ;  and  if  it  should 
be  on  the  leg  of  a  man,  a  spot  of  blood,  extend- 
ing  an  inch  on  the  stocking,  follows  the  wound. 
Nothing  can  tear  them  away,  and  they  must  be 
taken  m  piecemeal.  The  same  author  saw  an 
army  of  the  marching  ants,  Termet  nartim, 
emerge  from  the  erouiia,and  observed  their  mo- 
tions. Their  marcn  was  orderly,and  very  rapid, 
and  their  numbers  prodigious.  They  were  di- 
vided into  two  cohimns,  sixteen  abreast,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  labourers,  with  here  and  there 
a  huge  soldier,  that  appeared  like  an  ox  among 
sheep ;  other  soldiers  kept  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
column,  acting  as  videtts,  appointed  to  guard 
against  a  surprise ;  others  mounted  the  pkmts  or 
blades  of  grass,  which  flanked  the  main  bodies, 
and  thus  elevated  a  foot  or  more,  looked  over 
and  controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  moving 
multitude.  They  turned  their  heads  in  the  dif- 
ferent dircfctions  where  danger  might  arise,  and 
every  now  and  then  struck  uieir  forceps  against 
the  plant,  producing  a  ticking  sound,  to  which 
the  whole  army  answered  simultaneously  with  a 
loud  hiss,  and  quickened  their  pace.  The  stream 
continued  to  flow  on  for  an  hmir,  and  then  sunk 
into  the  earth;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
large  body  of  soldiers. 

As  the  termites  Itave  a  portion  of  their  com- 
munity expressly  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  war, 
they  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  insect  tactics ;  and  such,  indeed,  is 
the  fact  Upon  an  alarm  beioff  given,  the  la- 
bourers, being  incapable  of  fighting,  betake 
themselves  to  the  interior,  while  the  soldiers 
take  their  places.  A  sentinel  starts  out,  walks 
rapidly  about, and  after  ascertainingthenature  of 
the  danj[er  threatened,  retires  to  give  the  alarm, 
ypon  this,  two  or  three  more  hurry  out,  and  the 
intelligence  spreading,  the  vicinity  is  soon  filled 
with  warriors  in  a  state  of  great  funr.  These, 
in  their  haste,  being  only  capable  of  directing 
their  movements  by  feeling,  frequently  lose  their 
fooling,  and  tumble  down  hill.  Tlie  soldiers, 
says  Smeathman,  fight  to  the  very  last,  disputing 
every  inch  of  groumi.  Neither  can  a  building 
stand  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior  parts 
without  interruption;  'for  the  labourers  Keep 
barricading  all  the  way,  stopping  up  the  differ- 
ent galleries  and  passages  which  1^  to  the 
apartments,  particularly  the  royal  chamber,  all 
the  entrances  to  which  they  fill  so  artfully  as  not 
to  let  it  be  distinguishable  while  the  work  re- 
mains moist,  and  externally  it  appears  like  a 


shapeless  lump  of  clay.  It  is  laroe  enough  tp 
hold  many  hundreds  of  the  attendants,  brides 
the  royal  pair.  These  faithful  subjects  never 
abandon  their  charge,  even  in  the  last  distress. 

"  If,"  says  Huber, "  we  are  desirous  of  behokl- 
ing  regular  armies  wage  war  in  all  its  forms, 
we  must  visit  the  forests  in  which  the  wood- ant 
{Fonnica  ru/fh)  establishes  its  dominion  over, 
every  insect  in  its  vicinity.  We  shall  there  see 
populous  and  rival  cities,  and  regular  military 
roads  diverging  from  the  ant-hill  like  so  many 
rays  from  a  centre,  frequented  by  an  immense 
number  of  combatants  of  the  same  species,  for 
they  ard  naturally  enemies,  and  jealous  of  en- 
croachment I  have  witnessed  in  these  forests 
the  inhabitants  of  two  large  ant-hills  engaged  in 
spirited  combat;  two  empires  could  not  have 
brought  into  the  field  a  more  determined  body  of 
combatants.  The  rival  cities  were  a  few  paces 
from  each  other,  and  alike  in  population." 

The  author  describes  the  ground  covered  with 
the  ants^  when  both  armies  met  Thousands 
took  their  stations  on  the  highest  ground^  and 
fought  in  pairs.  Many  were  engaged  in  leading 
away  prisoners,  who  endeavoured  violently  to 
escape.  The  scene  of  warfare  was  almost  three 
feet  souare,  and  a  penetrating  odour  exhaled 
from  all  sides.  Numoers  of  dead  ants  were  seen 
covered  with  venom.  The  littie  creatures  lajkl 
hold  of  each  other's  legs  and  pincers^and  drag- 
ged their  antagonists  on  the  ground.  They  were 
often  so  closely  wedged  together  that  ihey  fell  oa 
their  sides,  and  fought  a  long  time  in  that  situa* 
tion  in  the  dust,  till  a  third  came  to  decide  the 
contest  Sometimes  both  received  succour  at 
the  same  moment,  when  the  whole  four,  keeping 
firm  hold  of  a  foot  or  antennae,  made  ineffectuu 
attempts  to  win  the  battle.  On  the  approach  oi 
night,  each  party  retired  gradually  to  their  own 
city,  and  next  morning  returned  to  the  conflict 
with  increased  fury.  The  event  remained  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  but  bv  mid-day  the  contend- 
ing armies  had  removed  to  the  distance  of  a 
dceen  feet  from  one  of  the  cities,  whence  it  was 
concluded  some  ground  had  been  gained.  The 
ants  fought  so  desperatelv  that  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the^  were  watched,  seeming  to  be  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  object  or  finding  an  enemy  to 
wrestle  with.  This  battle  terminated  without 
any  disastrous  results  to  the  JLwo  republics;  and 
in  fact  its  duration  appeared  to  be  shortened  by 
long-continued  rain,  wnich  compelled  each  of 
the  oelligerents  to  keep  within  their  walls,  and 
the  warriors  ceased  to  frequent  the  road  which 
led  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

The  simplicity  of  religious  feehng  is  one  of  its 
most  touching  beauties.  It  is  a  sunny  and  child* 
like,  and  single-hearted  repose  upon  plain  and 
realized  truth.  The  very  charm  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  so  ingenuous  and  transparepi  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  its  nature  or  its  reality.  Its  expres- 
sion is,  **Kead,  recosrnize,  receive  me: — ^there  ia 
in  me  no  reservation  or  disguise,— welcome  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  happy.'* 
^ 

Gleanings.— In  Shakspeare's  time  all  the  world 
was  a  stage,  and  all  the  mi  n  and  w»meii  merely  |»lay. 
erp.  lu  ours,  all  the  werld's  a  book,  and  all  its  popi^ 
Men  simply  readers. 
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JJSANIB  MORRISON. 

Fte  wandered  east,  Fve  wandered  weaHf 

Through  mony  a  weary  way: 
Bat  never,  never  can  forget 

Hie  luve  o*  life's  yuung  day! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule; 
But  blacker  ia'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jennie  Morrison, 
The  ihochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  9ind  my  een  wi'  tears; 
Hiey  blind  my  een  wi*  saut  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memoir  idly  summons  up 

The  bltbe  bunks  o'  lang^ne. 

Twaa  then  we  luvit  ilk  itfaer  wael, 

*Twas  then  we  tvradld  part; 
Sweet  time-Hnd  time!  twa  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart! 
*Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  wers  shed, 

Remember'd  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 
When  sirtin  on  thii  bmk. 

Cheek  touchin'  cheeky  looflock'd  in  loof. 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think? 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 

Thy  line  were  on  thy  lesson,  bat 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  otir  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi*  shame. 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans  laoghin  saki. 

We  cfoek'd  tbraither  hame? 
And  mind  ye  o'  tM  Satordaya, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon,) 
When  we  ran  affto  speel  the  braes— 

The  broomy  braes  o*  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O*  scute-time  and  o*  thee. 
Oh,  momtn'  life!  oh,  momin'  luve! 

Oh  lichtsoroe  days  and  lang. 
When  binnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

like  simmer  blossoms  sprang. 

Oh  moMl  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavm*  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  green  bumside. 

And  hear  its  water's  croon? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 

The  flowers  burst  fouikI  our  feet. 
And  in  the  gloamin*  o'  the  wood, 

The  throttil  whusslit  sweet; 

The  throasil  whusslit  in  the  wood. 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature^s  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bom. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o*  joy,  till  baith 

Wi*  very  gtadnees  grat 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrisan, 
Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 

Like  dew4)eads  on  a  rose;,  vet  nane 
Had  ouy  power  to  speak! 

That  was  a  time,  a  Ueased  time, 
When  hearts  were  fiwrii  and  youngs 


When  fteely  ffush'd  all  fedincs  forth, 
nnsyllabred-~un8ung! 

I  marvel.  Jeanie  Momson, 

Gin  I  nae  been  to  thee  , 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts, 

Ab  ye  nae  been  to  me? 
Oh!  tdl  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine; 
Oh!  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamingi  o'  langsyne? 

Fve  w'ander'd  east,  Pve  wander'd  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot 
'Die  fount  that  first  burst  ft-ae  this  heart. 

Still  travels  on  its  wajr; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  jraung, 
I've  never  seen  your  fece,  nor  heard 

The  nuisic  o'  your  tons 
But  I  coukl  hug  all  wretd 

And  happy  coukl  I  die, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  stiD  dream'd 

O'  bygane  days  and  me!  MotkerwelL 


Romantic  Talk.— There  is  something  approaching 
to  the  romantic  in  the  fete  of  the  younger  Cathilinean, 
whose  femihr  suflered  more  than  wiy  other  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons:  no  less  than  thirty  of  the  name 
died  in  arms  or  on  the  scaflbkL  ^'Tlie  younger  Ca- 
thilinean, devoted  with  hereditary  zeal  to  the  worn 
out  cause  of  theBourbona,  took  up  arms  for  Madame 
la  Duchess  de  Bern,  associated  m  his  successes  with 
M.  de  Suriac,  M.  Morriset,  and  M.  de  la  Soreme, 
names  dear  m  the  annals  of  fidelity  and  courage. 
Orders  were  giveo  to  arrest  them  at  Beaupreau;  they 
took  refiige  in  a  chateau  in  the  neighborhood.  Tb» 
troops  surrounded  and  searched  it,  but  all  in  vain,  not 
a  single  human  being  was  to  be  found  m  it.  Certain, 
however,  that  the  ol^ts  of  their  search  were  actuaQy 
within  the  precincts  of  the  chateau,  they  closed  th» 
gates,  set  tneir  watch,  and  allowed  no  one  to  ent^ 
exceirt  a  peasant,  whom  they  employed  to  show  them 
the  hiding  places.— This  watch  tney  kept  three  dayiL 
till  wearied  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  parties  and 
the  bellowing  of  the  cattle  which  were  confined  witt- 
out  water  aM  on  short  allowance,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  sfwt,  when  one  of  the  oflicav, 
however,  thou^it,  previous  to  doing  so  he  wouU  go 
over  the  cheateau  once  more — the  peasent  followed 
closest  his  heels.— Suddenly  the  oflker  turned  to- 
wards him,  **GHve  me  a  pinch  of  snufffnend,"  said  he. 
**I  have  none,"  replied  the  man:  **I  do  not  take  it" 
•Then  who  is  there  in  this  chateau  that  docs."  **No 
one  that  I  know  of  There  is  no  one  in  the  chateau, 
as  you  see."  *Then,  whence  comes  the  snuff  that 
I  see  here?"  said  the  officer,  pointing  with  his  feot  to 
some  that  was  scattered  on  the  itround.  The  man 
turned  pale  and  made  no  replv.  Hie  oflicer  looked 
round  again,  examined  the  earth  more  closely,  stamped 
with  his  foot,  snd,  at  last,  thought  he  felt  a  vibratioii. 
asifthemund  below  was  hollow.  He  scrutiniied 
every  nidi,  and  at  length  sew  something  like  a  loose 
boanl— he  raised  it  up,  and  then,  alas!  be  beheld  Ca- 
diilinean,infrontof  his  three  companions,  with  his 
pistols  in  his  hand  ready  to  fire.  The  oflicer  had  not 
a  moment  to  deliberate:  he  fired;  Cathilinean  fell  dead, 
and  his  companions  vrere  seized.  This  stoiy  was  told 
to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  Musee,  and  afterwards  conv 
firmed  by  ^  oflicer  who  was  one  of  the)  party  en. 
ployed.-J5isWeeiwMtAeX.sirt.        ^^ 
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A  traveller's  STORT — ^KKNTOGKT  SPORTS — HORRORS  OF  WAR. 


A  Traveller**  Story* 

THE  ALLIGATOR  AND  THE  LEOPARD. 

Capt.  James  Edward  Alexander,  of  the  Aid  Royal 
HigUandere,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  R.  A.  &,  &,c^  has  lately 
given  to  the  world  the  record  of  a  new  aeries  of  per- 
sonal adventures^  of  which  the  scenes  were  laid  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  continent.  We  annex  one  of  bis 
narrations.  In  the  South  American  forests  he  feU  in 
with  a  countTyman  named  Frazer,  from  whom,  among 
other  facts,  [?  j  he  learned  the  following  :— 

**  *  You  see  Antonio  there,  a  Spanidi  Indian,  in  die 
bow  of  the  canoe ;  well,  he  and  myself^  and  afew  oth- 
era,  once  went  up  to  the  Apoori,  a  branch  on  the  Oro- 
nooco,  to  look  tor  tonle^s  eggs,  and  on  that  expedi- 
tion we  saw  a  very  strange  sIBit,  which  might  not  be 
believed  at  home— «nd  rdon*t  Uke  to  tell  it  Co  every 
one.*  '  Don't  hesitate  to  tell  it  me,  Frazer.  I  have 
Been  sights  myself  that  I  don't  like  telling,  as  I  would 
nther  nave  a  character  for  veracity  than  oe  considered 
one  who  has  seen  wonders,  and  is  fond  of  doing  them 
fidl  justice  in  the  narration ;  but  communicate  freely, 
and  1*11  reciprocate.'  *  Well,  then ;  we  went  up  the 
Apoori  and  came  to  the  sandbanks  where  the  nests 
were,  and  whenever  there  was  a  smooth  part  of  the 
sand  we  dug  down  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  common- 
ly found  five  and  twenty  eggs,  with  a  soft  shell,  like 
parchment.  After  procuring  as  many  as  we  wanted, 
we  dropped  down  the  Apoori  and  got  into  the  Oro- 
nooco,  Droad  and  dee(>,  and  bordered  by  heavy  forests. 
We  were  passing  a  spit  of  sand,  on  a  clear  attemoon, 
when  we  saw  a  large  cayman,  ten  feet  long,  asleep  on 
the  sand,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  We 
approached  in  the  coorial  to  shoot  the  monster  in  the 
eye ;  but  as  we  neared  him,  a  spotted  jaguar  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  stole  towards 
the  alligator,  creeping  with  his  belly  on  the  ground 
like  a  cat  preparing  to  surpiise  a  bira.  We  drew  off 
to  see  what  would  happen.  The  leopard  made  a  sud- 
den spriiig  on  the  cayman,  and  they  both  distppeared 
in  the  river  in  a  cbud  of  spray  and  foam.  Ine  cay- 
man  did  not  re-appear,  but  the  nimble  jaguar,  soon 
rose  to  the  surface^  blowing  with  his  exertion;  sitting 
On  his  haunches,  like  a  dog,  on  the  sand,  he  licked 
himself  for  a  few  momenta,  and  recovering  his  breaik 
be  again  plunged  into  the  river  like  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  Up  he  came  again  ;  still  no  cayman  was  seen, 
though  the  water  was  much  agitated,  and  airbells  rose 
to  the  siirfiice.  At  last,  after  a  third  dive,  he  dragged 
the  alligator  on  the  sand  in  a  dying  state.  We  want- 
ed  to  secure  them  both,  and  bred  away  all  our  pow- 
der and  ball  at  the  jaguar,  but  he  Just  sat  looking  at 
US, /pinning  and  growling  as  we  nred,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  move  off;  but  next  day  we  got  the  dead 
cayman,  but  don't  know  what  became  of  his  conque- 
ror. No  part  of  the  cavman  had  been  eaten ;  perhaps 
a  ball  may  have  spoilt  the  jaguar's  appetite.*  *  Yes,  or 
perhaps  he  had  attacked  the  cajrman  merely  through 
natural  animosity,  like  the  ichneumon  the  snake.'  ''^ 

KENTUCKY  SPORTa 
Having  resided  some  yeara  in  Kentucky,  and  been 
witness  of  rifle  sports,  1  shall  present  you  with  the 
results  of  my  observation,  leaving  yon  to  judge  how 
fitf  rifle-shooting  is  understoodin  that  state. 

Several  individuals  expert  in  the  management  of  the 
ffun,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  &ir  skill ;  and 
bettmg  a  trifling  suin,  put  up  a  taiget,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  common-siald  nad  is  hammered  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  distance  may  be  forty 
paces*  A  shot  whicn  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is 
conndered  as  that  of  an  indifierent  marksman ;  the 
bending  of  the  nail  is^  of  course,  somewhat  better ;  but 
nothinff  less  dum  hittmg  right  on  the  bead  is  oatisTac- 
toty.  Wdl,  one  out  of  the  three  shots  general^  hits 
the  nail;  and  should  the  Aooten  amount  to  half  a 
doien,  two  nails  are  frequently  needed  before  each  can 


bave  a  shot.  Those  who  drive  the  nail  have  a  fiirther 
-trial  amongst  themselves,  and  the  two  best  shots  out 
of  these  jrenerally  setUe  the  aflair.  This  is  technically 
ten     '     '^  '  ' 


nied,  "^Driviiig  the  Nail." 
^king  off  Squirrels"  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  nqr 
opinion  requires  a  greater  degree  ot  accuracy  than 
any  other.  I  firat  wimessed  the  manner  of  procuring 
squirrels,  whilst  near  Fi^nkfort.  The  performer  was 
the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon.  We  walked  out  together, 
and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the  Kentucky  river 
until  we  reached  a  piece  of  nai  land  thickly  covered 
with  black  wahiuts,  oaks  and  hickories ;  squirrels  wete 
seen  gamboling  on  every  tree  around  us.  My  coinpa- 
nion,  a  stout,  hale,  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in  a 
homemun  hunting  shirt,  bare-legffed  and  moccaained. 
carriea  a  long  and  heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  wae  bad- 
ing  iL  he  saidhad  proved  efficient  in  all  his  former  un- 
dertaiings.  We  moved  not  a  step  from  the  place,  for 
the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  go  after  Uiem.  Boon  pointed  to  one  of  diese 
animals  which  had  observed  us,  and  was  crouched  on 
a  branch  about  fiftv  paces  distant,  and  bade  me  mark 
weU  where  Uie  ball  should  hit.  He  raised  his  piece 
gradually  until  the  head  (that  beuig  the  tight)  of  the 
barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  with  the  spot  which  he 
intended  to  hit  The  whip-like  reoort  resounded 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  bills,  in  repeated 
echoes.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  thai 
the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  c^  the  berk  immediately  be^ 
neath  the  squirrel,  and  shivered  it  into  splinters,  the 
concussion  produced  by  which  had  killea  the  animal 
and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air.  Boon  kept  uo 
his  firing,  and  before  many  hoiuv  had  elapsed,  we  had 
procured  as  many  squirrels  as  we  wished^  for,  to  bad 
a  rifle  requires  only  a  moment,  and  that  if  it  is  wiped 
once  after  each  shot,  it  will  do  duty  ior  hours. 

The  **  snuffing  of  a  candle"  with  a  ball,  1 6ttt  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  near  the  banks  of  Green 
River.  I  hearo  many  reports  of  guns  during  the  eariy  , 
part  of  a  dark  night,  and  knowing  them  to  be  those  m 
rifles,  I  went  towards  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
On  reaching  the  spot,  I  was  welcomed  by  a  doaen  of 
tall  stout  men.  who  told  me  they  were  exercising  for 
the  purpope  of  enablmg  (hem  to  shoot  under  nighc  at 
the  reflected  light  from  the  eyes  of  a  deer  or  wol(  by 
torch-light.  A  fire  was  blazing  near,  the  smoke  of 
which  rose  curlhi^  amone  the  trees.  At  a  distance 
which  rendered  it  scarcely  distinguishabie,  stood  a 
burning  candle,  as  if  intended  as  an  oflering  to  the 
goddess  of  night,  but  which  in  reality  was  only  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  all  stood.  One  man 
was  within  a  few  yards  oi  it,  to  watch  the  eflbcts  of 
the  riiots  as  weU  as  to  light  the  candle  shouU  it 
chance  to  go  out,  or  to  replace  it  should  the  shot  cut 
it  across,  ^ach  marksman  ^t  in  bis  turn.  Boiiie 
actually  snufled  the  candle  without  putting  it  oiit,  and 
were  recompodsed  for  their  dextenty  with  numerous 
hurrahs.  One  of  them,  who  was^particulaily  expert, 
was  very  fortunate,  and  snufled  the  candle  three  tunes 
out  of  sevens— AtMRiion's  Biography, 
m 

HoRBORs  OP  War.— -Nothing  is  more  dreadful  tbaa 
to  follow  a  few  marches  behind  a  victorious  aniqr. 
Welodgpd  indiscriminately  amons  the  dead  and  dying. 
who  YmA  dragnsd  their  wounded  limhe  through  the 
mud  of  the  fieE  of  battle,  to  die,  without  helpi,  m  the 
nearest  hovels.  Thousanos  of  enormous  vultures  had 
assembled  from  eveiy  part  of  Sp«n;  nercfaed  on 
heights,  and  seen  fivm  a  (£stance  against  the  horiwm^ 
they  appeared  as  large  as  men.  Our  videts  often 
mvchea  towards  diem,  to  reconnoitte,  m&takins  ifaem 
for  enemies.  They  never  left  their  pr^  on  our  ap. 
proach,  till  we  were  within  a  few  paces  of  diem,  and 
then  the  flapping  oi  their  enormous  wings  echoed  liar 
and  wide,  over  our  heads,  like  a  ftmeral  kneiL—jn^VAdk 
Qficer.  Digitized  by  V^OO^  K:: 
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The  Whig*  mt  Scotbm^. 

We  extract  the  followiog  sketch  from  the 
Whig»qfScolland,9>  historieal  romanoe,  recent- 
ly pablished  by  the  Harpen,  of  New  Yank.  It 
famishes  a  fair  specimen  of  ^e  descriptire  pow- 
ers of  the  anther. 
**  Gum,  trumpets,  blundertMuwi,  dnimt,  and  thunder.** 

Hie  Bailey  and  his  committee  had  been  bnsy 
men  all  thatdav,  and  all  the  succeeding  night 
And  by  the  aid  of  the  mechanics,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  carters,  who  cheerfhUy  rolun- 
leered  their  aid  in  greaX  crowds,  thev  had  con- 
trnred  to  make  the  Aald  Brigg  and  the  vicinity, 
assmne  an  imposing  air  (^  a  strongly  occupiea 
military  position. 

They  nad  caused  something,  which  looked 
like  a  breast  work  of  heavy  timber,  to  be  thrown 
m>  in  the  middle  of  the  Stockwell-street,  fronting 
the  passage  over  the  Auld  Bri^g.  And,  contra- 
ry to  all  expectation,  they  had  moanted  on  it  a 
Tery  threatening  line  of  heavv  looking  cuns.  To 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  at  a  oistance,  fliis  work 
aeemed  to  be  flanked  by  moanted  cannons^pos- 
sessinff  sooiething  of  a  new  constrnction.  The;r 
had  sfiitioned  by  those  sons  tall  men,  fantasti- 
cally dressed.  And  in  front  of  them,  as  if  de- 
signed to  mask  them,  there  were  a  few  corps  of 
guards  of  very  ferocioas  looking  men,  with  every 
variety  of  armour  which  human  iojgenuity.  or 
sheer  necessity  could  put  into  requisSioD.  And 
beyond  this  formidable  looking  fort,  in  the  distant 
bfiick-ground.  at  the  crossing  of  the  streets, 
which  could  be  seen  by  the  expected  Highland 
companies,  as  th^y  ascended  to  the  centre  arch 
of  the  Auld  Brigg,  there  appeared  a  strong  ccnrps 
of  men  rooonteoin  an  imposing  manner. 

They  had  placed  the  finest  kwkinff  men,  and 
ttte  bwt  armed,  immediately  on  the  Bridge,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  street  to  flank  the  approach- 
ing Host  as  thev  passed  over  the  Bridge  mtothe 
<aqr.  The  students  were  dressed  in  their  scar- 
let gowns,  with  belts,  and  swords.  Each  had  a 
brace  of  pistolets  in  nis  belt,  and  a  musquetoon 
slung  on  nis  shoulder*  The  broad  brims  worn  in 
those  days,being  smartly  turned  up,  lent  a  fierce 
look  to  their  cocked  hats.  An  immense  crowd 
of  young  men,  of  fine  appearance,  and  tderabhr 
well  armed,  poured  down  the  Stock  well  and  Salt 
market:  defiled  before  the  committee,  and 
gravely  waited  their  orders. 

**  My  certes !  the  thinf  succeeds  gkmously.'- 
exdaimed  the  Bailey*  ^*  Wha  waiTbelieve  it, 
that  this  fine  corps  of  braw  Glasgovegians,  hae 
contrived  this  imposing  appearance,  by  clappin' 
on  a  shirt  for  a  tunic ;  a  yellow  ribbon  for  a  bufi' 
belt,  and  their  frandmithers'  red  mantles  for 
military  cloaks.'" 

A  IcMig  column  of  strong,  blackaviced,  fierce 
looking  men,  next  foUowed.  They  were  the 
carpenters  with  long  shafted  lances,  and  the 
blacksmiths  with  spears.  Each,  in  the  hurry, 
bad  fabricated  his  own  lethal  weapon  >  not  maofe 
for  inspection  but  for  a  job  of  terror.  "Riese 
men  were  placed  in  a  lin^,  two  file  deep,  on  each 
side  ofthe  passage  of  the  AuldBrigff.  In  short, 
such  was  the  zeal  suddenly  inspired  by  the 
alarm  of  these  marauders  approaching,  for  the 
city  now  rang  with  the  evil  doings  of  the  Host  in 
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the  South  and  West,  that  the  committee  were,  in 
a  brief  space  of  time,  Ailly  ready  to  receive  the 
Host 

The  Bailey,  no  mean  looking  man,  was  well 
mounted  on  his  fine  ffrey  horse,  and  sat  bolt-up- 
right in  the  huge  saddle  of  the  construction  of 
those  days.  His  dress  was  not  like  that  of  a  mo- 
dem Glasffow  Bailey.  There  were  none  of  the 
courtlyyelvets,  and  black  broad  cloths  about 
hun.  There  was  no  gold  chain,  falling  down  in 
copious  and  rich  links  over  his  breast.  These 
appendages  of  the  venerable  oiBcers  of  justice, 
whose  grave  and  majestic  carriage  creates  res- 
pect ami  awe  in  the  minds  of  every  beholder, 
were  of  a  later  date  by  nearly  a  century.  He 
had  put  on  a  cocked  hat,  of  no  small  dimensions, 
and  his  snuff  browns.  He  had  girded  a  sword 
on  his  loins  by  a  huge  buff  belt.  And,  by  an  es- 
pecial arrangement  of  the  committee,  he  had 
thrown  over  ms  shoulders  a  wide  yellow  sash,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  conspicuous  among 
the  other  members.  And  a  star  had  been  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  fixed  on  the  left  breast, 
which,  for  its  size  and  splendour,  might  have 
been  sported  by  a  Duke. 

^  Tnese  vamties  !**  cried  the  Bailey  to  young 
Annandale,  on  whose  ancestor's  breast  this  star 
had  blazed,  in  some  mora  terrible  scenes  of  con- 
flict. '*!  ferley  at  Ihe  menseless  foppery  o' 
man !"  added  he,  as  he  continued  to  rub  it  brufht- 
er  wiA  the  great  buff  glove  which  extended  up 
to  his  elbow. 

The  Bailey  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of 
the  centre  arch.  **  It*s  canny,*'  cried  he,  as  he 
pranced  up  with  some  feelings  of  pride,  which 
he  could  not  ooneeal.  ^It's  canny  to  meet  the 
&emen  here,  on  Lady  Carlow's  arch.*  And  if 
we  wama'  unco  weel  prepared  to  foregather  wi* 
them,  I  suld  be  tempted  to  oflbr  up  a  supplica- 
tion, that  the  south  arch  wad  fa*  amce  mair.  as 
it  lately  did,  and  that  it  mioht  fa*  just  asthe  Hee- 
lan  reivers  were  a*  fairly  on  it  But  I'm  forget- 
tin'  mysel,  Master  James,  it's  no  richt  to  wush 
for  the  destruction  o'  ony  body,  not  e'en  for  the 
destruction  o*  the  deevil,  as  Jemmie  Bogue,  the 
weaver,  in  the  Lang  Lees,  ance  prayed,  when 
his  wee  bit  bairnie  was  deeing.  He  began  wi' 
an  intent  to  pray  that  the  deevil,  the  cause  o' 
sin,  whilk  is  the  cause  o*  deeth,  micht  be  clean 
destroyed.  Andwaesme!  thecrater  committed 
twa  fearfu'  blunders  in  this  same  thing.  For  he 
praved  on  his  knees  that  ^ihe  JJon  &  the  tribe 
o'  Judah  micht  be  destroyed,  stump  and  rump  V 
Weel !  here  we  are  on  tbe  centre  aroh,  on  the 
very  key  stane.  And  we  can  stow  oor  guuds  on 
ilka  side,  in  sic  a  way,  that  only  four  of  the 
Athole  men,  at  a  time,  can  gang  abreast  And 
then  we  can  maister  tbem  yeffectuaUy !" 

The  Bafley  had  for  his  aid-de-;5;amps.  the  young 
men  of  the  committee,  twelve  in  number,  all  on 
h(»«eback,  well  mounted,  and  presenting  an  im- 

Sising  aspect    Lord  Annandale  was  in  splen- 
d  s^le;  and  Lord  Mauchlin,  and  se?erar oth- 
ers, were  not  much  inferior  in  appearance. 

The  good  Bailey  was  evidentqr  much  agitated 
in  his  novel  station.    He  was  often  heard  to 


*Lsdy  Campbell,  of  Csriow,  insisled  on  besringthe 
endie  expense  of  this  arch,  when  Archbishop  Kao 
built  the  AM  Brigg  of  0Ut$g9WfjO(Jj2  L^ 
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whisper  a  vow  to  tlie  Almighty,  for  his  most  holy 
benediction  and  countenance.  And  at  times  be 
would  talk  aloud  to  eyery  one  who  came  in  his 
way. 

"Ye  may  weel  lairn,  frae  the  scenes  afore  you, 
maist  beloved  youth,"  cried  he,  after  a  long  si- 
lence, and  raising  himself  in  his  saddle,  ^  what 
ony  truljr  patriolic  and  enterprising  man  maydu 
for  his  kintry.  Only  enlichtenthe  people— only 
enlichten  them ;— just  show  them  what  s  what— 
be  disinterested,  honest,  and  undaunted,  and  on^ 
man,— it  disna  require  a  Wallace,  God  bless  hu 
memory y— ony  ordinary  man  shall  deliver  his 
kintry  frae  ony  foemen.  To  be  free,  a  kintry 
only  needs  to  ufull  it :  and  it  wnlls  it,  when  its 
enhghtened.  Knowledge  is  trtength.  An  en- 
lightened people  will  burst  through  thestron^t 
chains  o'  slavery— ay,  were  they  even  forged  by 
Sathan  himsel.  And  saying  this,  he  reined  his 
steed,  plunged  bis  rowels mtohis  flanks,  and  gal- 
loped to  the  south  end  of  the  Bridffe. 

For  just  as  he  uttered  them  with  exultation,  a 
distant  roll  of  the  kettle  drum  was  heard.  And 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  from  the  advanced 
guard,  announced  that  the  Athole  men  were 
within  sight  of  the  Gorballs. 

A  deep  silence  pervaded  all  ranks  on  the 
Bridge.  Each  n\an  stood  firm  at  his  post,  and 
sent  an  inquiring  look  on  the  Bailey  and  his 
youthful  group  of  attendants,  as  they  returned 
slowly  back  to  their  former  stations.  The  bag- 
pipe sent  forth  its  martial  music.  The  shrOl 
note,  and  the  deep  and  monotonous  boom  of  the 
bass,  floated  on  the  air.  Now  it  was  slow  and 
fldemn :  at  another  time,  rapid  and  harsh.  The 
youthful  aids  of  the  Bailey  were  busily  deciding 
on  the  i^eacesJile,  or  hostile  air  of  the  pibrooii. 
and  divming  from  the  piper's  tune,  the  spirit 
which  played  in  the  breasts  of  these  hsdf  savages. 
The  conclusion  was  what  every  stranger  to  the 
martial  airs  of  the  Highland  bagpipe,  would  na- 
turally adopt  on  hearing  its  music.  It  sends 
forth  proud  defiance.  It  proclaims  fierce  and 
unsubdued  impetuosity/  The  sweet  note  of 
peace  finds  no  place  in  its  loud  screams,  its  tu- 
multuous redoublings,  and  the  overwhelmiag 
booming  of  its  never  varying  bass.  It  braces 
the  mind  to  terrible  deeds.  It  was  not  composed 
by  Lowland  amateurs,  nor  among  love-sick 
swains^  nor  amid  polished  courtiers,  nor  laugh- 
ter-lovmg  dames.  It  was  composed  by  marual 
spirits,  amid  the  terrible  sublimity  of  their  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  the  roar  of  conflicting  hosts  ! 

**  I  think,  Bailey,"  said  young  Annandale,  with 
some  agitation,  *'  that  you  haB  better  order  up 
your  cannon  in  front ;  we  must  sweep  the  Bridge. 
That  Heelaql  music  gars  a  Lawlander's  flesh  a* 
gnie.  I'd  sooner  meet  a  legion  o'  deils  than  thae 
craters  wha  mak  sic  music?'* 

Burleigh  and  M auchhn  smiled.  The  Bailey 
cast  a  grave  look  on  the  youthful  speaker,  who 
evidenuy  would  rather  have  been  at  close  blows, 
than  staiiding  deliberately  at  a  distance,  biding 
tbe  pelting,iLnd  threatening  of  the  Healan'  Bag^ 
pk>es! 

^*  Ye  kenna  what  sj>eer!t  ye*re  of.  dear  An- 
Bandale,"  cried  the  Bailey,  who  could  with  dif- 
ficulty keep  his  own  teeth  from  chattering  in  his 
Jlefti  >— '^  Hech  mani  I  must  tell  ye, as  a  magis- 
trate,— hem,— hem,^that  thae  men,— hem,— 


are  no  just  at  open,— open,— hem,--war,  as  it 
were,  wi'  us  here.  Nor  hae  we  proclaimed  war 
formally,  as  it  were,  against  tnem^"— ^and  be 
cast  his  eyes  over  his  men,  and  his  military  pre« 
narations.  *^  Na,  na,  were  that  sae,  ye  wadna 
find  Bailey  Wardlaw,  a  Glasgow  magistrate, 
here  awa,'  I  tell  you.  The  wicked  half  savaged 
are  the  tools  o'  a  misguided  and  profligate  coon- 
cil,  whilk  will  be  brocht  to  its  ncht  senses  ere 
lang,  or  it  will  be  broken  like  a  potsherd,  by  a 
rod  o'  iron !  1  just  tak  the  Heelan'  craters  in 
the  light  o*  reivers,  retumin'  frae  a  successfbl 
spreagh ;  whilk  their  commanders  canna  con- 
trol at  a' ;  nor  indeed  are  they  willing,  were 
they  able.  I  tak  them  just  in  the  licht  o'  high- 
waymen, chased  oot  o'  the  fields  intil  the  toon: 
and  we  place,  as  it  waur,  a  line  o'  guards,  and 
shut  up  ilka  nook  and  bore;  and  then  throw  open 
the  yctts  o'  the  Tolbooth;  and  thence  compel 
them,  as  it  were,  to  rin  intil  them ;  for  fien  hatse 
o'  a  door,  or  winnoch  else,  is  there  lor  the  cra- 
ters to  rin  intil." 

So  saying,  he  shook  Annandale  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  called  on  young  Lord  Kardross,  one 
of  his  aids,  to  take  a  file  or  two,  and  ^*  ride  up  to 
meet  the  Heelan'  n\en.  Find  yer  way  to  tneir 
commander,  and  just  tell  him  e'en  a'  ye  see : 
and  tell  him,  raairover,  that  some  o'  theceevil 
powers — ye  ken  what  to  tell  him — beg  leave  to 
salute  him  at  the  head  o'  his  officers,  on  the  cen- 
tre arch  o'  the  auld  Briggo'  Glasgow." 

Lord  Kardross  rode  up  at  full  ^llop ;  and  with 
hat  in  hand,  called  out  for  the  officer  command- 
ing. He  speedily  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  a  stately  Highlander,  of  a  bronze  com- 
plexion, with  heavy  red  haired  eye-brows,  and 
of  a  fierce  aspect  He  had  on  his  head  a  grace- 
ful bonnet,  set  on  in  an  easy  janiiting  air,  with  ad 
eagle  feather  or  two,  forming  his  sunple  plume. 
He  demanded,  in  a  harsh  tone,  ''the  wall  o'  the 
JOnuiwassel." 

Kardross  began  with  mock  solemni^ — **  Hia 
ilkistrioiis  excellency,  the  commander  in  chief, 
at  the  ither  end  o'  the  auld  Brigg.  with  tiie  noble 
Lords,  his  right  honourable  aid^e-camps,  waits 
your  presence,  noble  Heelan'  Sir  Chienain !  to 
escort  you  through  the  liberties  o'  gude  aold 
Glasgow.  For  my  certie.  he  sa}^  ye  mauna 
come  intil  his  city,  nor  walk  a  street  o'  it" 

"  Wha  is  he,  speak  ?"  cried  the  chieftain. 

**  He's  ane  o*  the  Toon  Cooncil.  and  nae  less 
than  a  Bailet  !  Ter  Heelan'  Chiefs  are  naeth^ 
ing  to  him.  Weighed  in  the  scale  wi'  him,  the 
biggest  o' ye  a'  wad  be  found  wantin',"  said  Kar- 
dross, with  the  gravest  face  imaginable. 

"  Has  he  a  military  company  ?" 

"  Te  maun  e'en  come  yer  wa's  up  and  see  for 
yoursel." 

"  How  many  ?" 

'*  Why— not  exceeding  sax  thousand  &ve  bun- 
der, or  there  aboot" 

Tbe  Highlander  started,  and  clapt  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  Andro  Ferrara,  while  he  threw 
his  eyes  over  his  own  men.  lie  then  muttered 
some  Gaelic  words  to  his  officers,  in  a  honied 
manner,  as  th^y  gathered  round  him. 

"  Sax  thousand  five  bander,"  repeated  our 
messenger  to  him,  with  great  sang-froid,  **  Be- 
sides his  militia  corps,  wha  are  comin'  in  to  pay 
their  respects ;  and  whilk  I  see  already  advanc- 
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ing  on  this  side  of  the  Clyde.    And  the  brare 
Catfacart  men  wull  be  in  yer  rear  soon." 

And  as  he  said  this,  he  pointed  to  the  Ruther- 
glen  men  coming  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
at  a  quick  march ;  and  to  the  Govan  men,  pour- 
ing their  strength  up  into  the  Gorballs. 

*  Go,  call  up  the  three  sax  pounders,"  cried 
the  Highlander  to  an  officer.  "  But  stay  a  bit— 
thas  the  Bailey  ony  cannon  ?" 

'*  Only  some  thirty  lang  toms,  includin'  all  the 
Quaker  guru"  And  he  spake  truly :  for  they 
were  nearly  all  of  this  class,  non-resUtancegitns,* 

Our  student  added,  after  a  pause,  "  We  Sas- 
sanachs  are  a  kittle  race  o*  people,  when  aince 
fairly  roused  up !"  * 

"  Mean  ye,  in  blude  earnest,  to  imp>ede  my 
course?"  cried  the  chieftain,  fiercely. 

"Why— yes — no — "  replied  Lord  Kardross, 
hesitating,  and  speaking  with  an  air  of  mysteri- 
onsness,"^  that  is  to  say,  it  just  depends  on  your 
putting  yourselves  on  gude  behaviour.  And  let 
me  just  add,  by  way  of  information,"  continued 
our  youth,  as  he  cast  his  eyes,  with  some  affecta- 
tion of  contempt,  over  the  divisions  of  the  High- 
land Host, — ^**  Aiblins,  we  can  clap  some  Jvur 
stout  Sassenadhs  on  the  back  o'  ilka  ane  o^  yer 
Heelan'  men,and  may  hesaxo'  tliem.  I  hae  de- 
livered my  messa^.  We  wait  your  approach." 
And  he  rode  off  without  waiting  for  his  reply. 

The  commander  looked  after  him  for  some 
time  in  silence.  He  was  evidently  in  some  de- 
gree of  confusion.  He  found  himself  actually 
hemmed  in.  He  formed  his  men  into  close  rank 
and  file,  six  abreast,  which  he  had  to  reduce  to 
four  as  Be  approached  the  centre  arch.  "Screw 
your  daggers  on  your  musquetoons,"  he  called  to 
nis  men,  "  and  see  that  your  pieces  be  weel 
loade*!,  and  in  good  order.  Well  hae  hett  wark 
o't.  We  hae  oeen  thus  far  tulzien'  wi'  auld 
wives  and  weans ;  wi'  priests  and  herd  callans. 
We're  like  to  meet  wi*  men  noo,  Seid  fuas  gU- 
UeV*  added  he,  raising  his  voice  to  a  scream.— 
•*  Blaw  up  the  pibroch,  club  yer  airms,  march 
warily,  in  close  file;  preserve  a  deep  seelence: 
and  be  ready  to  fire." 

He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  aud  his  offi- 
cers took  their  position  on  each  side  of  him.  And 
he  pranced  along  on  a  gaUant  steed,  which  he 
had  taken  out  of  the  stages  of  the  Earl  of  Cassi- 
lis,  on  the  same  terms  as  his  father  and  himself 
took  a  cow  or  a  horse  from  the  stable  of  the  Sas- 
senach, who  happened  to  refuse  the  tribute  of 
Black  MaUU. 

The  town's  men  and  students  lo6ked  on  in 
deep  silence,  upon  the  mass  of  nodding  black 
plumes,  and  the  glittering  musquetoons,  and  the 
waving  sheen  tartan.  And  when  they  arrived 
at  the  centre  arch,  the  whole  of  them  in  mock 
solemnity  uncovered  for  a  moment,  and  lowered 
the  points  of  their  swords  and  spears  before  the 
host— but  in  such  a  manner  as  really  to  assume, 
awkwardly  enoush,  a  very  ambiguous  posture 
and  doubtful  kind  of  salutation. 

At  that  moment  a  salute  was  fired  from  the 
rear  of  the  temporary  fort  in  the  middle  of  the 
Stockwell.  Ana  the  close  column  of  men  sta- 
tioned in  advance  of  it,  wheeled  suddenly  to  the 


.  •  These,  as  in  ships  of  later  times,  were  literally  so, 
being  made  ol  wood. 


right  and  left,  and  presented  to  view  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  muzzles  of  a  threatening  battery  of 
cannon,  and  the  gunners  in  their  places,  making 
a  wonderful  display  of  their  lighted  matches, 
waving  them  round  their  heads  to  have  tliem  in 
prime  blazing  order  to  fire  off  their  cannon.  And 
in  the  distant  perspective,  souadrons  of  horsemen 
were  seen  advancing  and  aefiling,  in  an  impos« 
ing  manner.  And  the  company  of  Carters 
backed  their  tumbrils  more  into  the  street,  which 
they  sported  before  the  astonished  Highlanders 
as  mounted  cannon,  ready  for  cross  finng. 

"  Conduct  the  officers  and  forty  of  their  men 
in  advance^"  cried  the  Bailey,  as  he  gave  a  flou- 
rish with  his  sword,  somewhat  in  the  awkward 
style  of  a  military  norice.  and  made  a  low  bow  to 
the  Highland  chief  and  nis  staff.  They  moved 
on  at  a  ouick  step. 

"  HuUy— bully  a  bit,  you  the  rest,"  cried  the 
Baily,  with  a  tone  and  air  of  authority,  after  the 
forty  men  and  officers  had  passed  on.  Then 
raising  his  voice  still  louder,  he  called  out,  "Let 
the  rest  of  the  Heelan'  Host  halt,  instamter^  un* 
less  ye  want  to  be  blawn  a'  intil  the  air,  like 
peelins  o'  ingens."  He  paused  a  moment  and 
added,  partly  to  the  Hi^Ianders  and  partly  to 
his  own  men,  with  a  laugh — 

"  My  certes !  only  forty  o'  ye,  ray  gallants-, 
shall  enter  the  royal  liberties  o^  Glasgow  at  ae 
time— ay !  and  no  ae  soul  mair  at  aince"— ad- 
ding in  a  lower  tone  to  his  associates-**  Divide 
and  conquer,  eh  ?  as  my  duce  auld  faitber,  the 
Barony  Kirk-elder  used  to  say." 

As  the  Bailey  uttered  his  order,  a  line  of  his 
guards  threw  themselves  across  the  passage  of 
the  bridge.  The  Highlanders  halted.  Thero 
was  no  officers  near  them  to  give  them  orders. 
They  looked  on  each  other,  and  muttered  their 
astonishment  and  fears. 

The  Chieftain  and  his  staff  were  meanwhile 
marched  on,  in  terrorem.  towards  the  cannons' 
mouth,  then  suddenly  denied  to  the  right.  And 
as  they  turned  the  corner  out  of  the  Stockwell, 
they  found,  to  their  fresh  astonishment,  the  street 
lin^  with  stout,  threatening  looking  men,  in 
arms.  The  Highlanders  were  crowd^  through 
a  narrow  space,  where  not  more  than  a  sin^ 
man  could  go  at  once.  Thus,  by  the  simplest 
contrivance  imaginable,  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  and  thrown  personally  into  the 
power  of  stranffers. 

**  My  orders/'  cried  the  person  commanding 
there  (it  was  Sir  Robert  Hamilton)  are  to  rid 
you  of  your  cumbersome  baf^age;  in  short,  to 
take  away  from  you  ilka  thing  whilk  ye  hae 
come  by,  without  the  tedious  process  of  buying 
and  paying  for  it  That* s  only  fair,  ye  ken,  my 
gallants  !" 

One  of  his  associates,  a  Highland  studeiit,re- 
peated  in  Gallic,  this  order  of  Sir  Robert.  They 
lauglied  in  Sir  Robert's  face.  '*  That  horse,^' 
adoed  the  commander  of  the  students'  party, 
**  wi'  a'  manner  o*  humility  permit  me  to  say  it, 
belangs,  1  am  just  informed,  to  Lord  Kennedy — 
dismount — seize  him,  guards — "  added  he,  in  a 
thundering  voice,  as  the  chief  was  drawing  out 
both  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  and  uttering 
GalUc  oaths,  mingled  in  a  grotesque  manner 
with  the  court  oaths  of  Charles,  in  a  Tokse  half 
choked  with  rage  and  vexation.    The  guards 
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seized  him  on  each  side,  and  he  was  dismounted 
in  a  trice.  The  staff  rushed  in  to  the  relief  of 
their  commander,  with  a  kind  of  howl  which  was 
gradually  heightened  into  a  shriek,  and  which 
sent  the  word"*  Claymore"  loud  on  air.  ,It  was 
a  moment  of  frightful  confusion.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  guards.  Fresh  guards,  con- 
sisting of  students,  poured  themselves  in  upon 
them.  And  in  their  turn  the  forty  men  in  the 
rear  fell  upon  those.  A  fresh  supply  of  towns- 
men and  students  rushed  in  upon  them.  The 
swords  clashed.  Poignards  glanced  in  the  air. 
They  screamed :  they  cursed :  th^y  fought  The 
women  and  children  shrieked,  and  tumbled 
down  in  heaps ;  whDe  others  ran  pell  null  upon 
them,  as  they  lay  groaning,  and  sprachlin,  and 
banmns  those  who  nad  brok&i  their  limbs,  and 
peeled  tneir  shins.  Meantime  the  kettle  arum, 
in  the  rear,  kept  up  a  constant  roll,  which  effec- 
tually drowned  the  nuise  of  the  tumult,  so  that 
the  main  body  neither  saw  their  officers,  nor,  for 
this  reason,  heard  them. 

The  result  was^that  thev  were  all  disarmed, 
and  the  officers  deprived  of  their  horses. 

Written  for  the  OakeL 
COMB  BACK  TO  MB. 

Wheu  the  light  opon  the  mountains 

Shall  have  lost  its  raddy  glow. 
And  the  music  of  the  fountains 

In  untroubled  murmurs  flow  ; 
When  the  evening  birds  are  singing, 

Their  mild  notes  from  the  tree. 
And  echo's  voioe  is  ringing. 

Wilt  thou  come  back  to  me? 

When  the  tired  sun  is  sinking. 

More  glorioas  in  its  leave, 
And  the  thirsty  flowers  are  drinking 

Distilments  of  the  eve ; 
When  the  veil  that  gently  trembles 

Over  land  and  oversea. 
Soft  evening  shade  resembles. 

Wilt  thou  oome  baok  to  me  ? 

When  soAened  winds  are  stealing. 

Like  spirit  forms  in  chase, 
Their  mystic  charms  concealing 

In  some  fiir  off  Aivour*d  place : 
When  the  weary  worid  is  sleeping. 

Like  moonlight  on  the  sea. 
And  the  stars  their  watch  are  keeping. 

Wilt  thou  comeback  to  me? 

Oh !  wilttboQ  view  the  mountains 

By  that  dim  and  shadowy  light. 
And  the  gently  flowing  fountains. 

And  the  murmuring  birds  of  night ; 
And  the  brightly  glittering  shower, 

On  the  flow*ret  and  the  tree ; 
Then,  in  the  evening  liour. 

Thou  wilt  come  back  to  me. 


C.  H.  W. 


It  matters  not  whether  our  ^ood  humor  be 
construed  by  others  into  insensibility,  or  even 
idiotism ;  it  u  happiness  to  ourselves,  and  none 
but  a  fool  would  measure  his  satisractioD,  by 
what  the  mnid  thinks  of  it— GoltfitmtA. 


From  tbs  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
TISIWS    OF   THE  WEST* 

CONCLUIIKD. 

MISSISSIPPI* 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  this 
State  from  the  reports  of  trarellers,  compared 
with  what  we  learn  of  our  Eastern  States^  from 
the  same  source.  Descending  the  Mississippi 
rirer  to  New  Orleans,  the  passenger  is  shown  the 
State  which  takes  its  name  from  the  magnificent 
stream  on  which  he  is  floating;  but  he  sees  a 
succession  of  blu&  and  receding  hills  with  verj 
few  inhabitants,  and  from  so  superficial  a  view 
would  be  led  to  conclude  there  was  no  popaia- 
tion.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  would  be 
very  erroneous,  the  cullivated  lands  being  situa- 
ted more  in  the  interior,  and  the  planters  them* 
selves  little  given  to  travel. 

Mississippi  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ten- 
nessee;  east  by  Alabama;  ^outh  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Louisiana ;  west  by  Louisiana  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  contains  according  to  Dar- 
by 32,640,900  acres,  but  Mr.  Flint  is  probably 
nearer  the  fact  when  he  states  it  at  twenty-eight 
millions.  It  is  300  miles  in  averaige  lenii^,  and 
fit>m  150  to  160  miles  in  average  breadth.  The 
soil  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  po6itioDs» 
thus :  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  rivers,  the  blofi 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  alluvion,  and  the  pine 
forest  land.  There  are  several  distinct  ranges 
of  hills  and  eminences,  some  of  which  are  wash- 
ed bv  the  river ;  two  of  them  divide  the  State 
much  as  in  Pennsylvania  into  sectional  divisioos, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  table  lands 
have  precipitous  sides  which  expose  them  to  the 
misfortune  of  washing.  Pine  Rio^e  is  a  singular 
elevation,  seen  fi  om  uie  river  and  resembling  an 
island.  The  bluff  zone  of  Mississippi  is  supposed 
to  equal  in  intrinsic  value  any  other  tract  of 
similar  extent  in  the  Union.  In  its  natural  stats 
this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense,  heavy  for- 
est, consisting  of  oak.  hickory,  laurel,  maffnoUa, 
sweet  gum,  ash,  maple,  the  tulip  tree  or  Ameri- 
can poplar,  and  pine,  with  a  great  variety  of 
vines  and  underwood,  and  so.  much  of  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  soil  is  rich,  black  and  deep,  and 
presents  the  singular  appearance  in  some  puLces 
of  hills  covered  with  cane  brake.  The  part  in- 
habited by  the  Chickasaw  Indians  abounds  in 
vallies  of  great  fertility.  Loftus  Heights*  150 
feet  hi^,  contain  the  last  stones  that  have  b  3en 
(Uscovered  in  descending  the  river,  which  wash- 
es thQ  shores  of  the  State,  including  aU  its  mean^ 
ders,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles !  The  right  line  of  the  shore  is  less  than 
half  that  distance,  but  the  river  here  is  re- 
markably circuitous,  often  curving  round  seren 
or  eight  leaffues  and  almost  returning  back  on 
its  course.  Much  of  this  long  line  of  riVer  coast 
is  inundated  swamp,  inhabited  onljr  by, wood- 
cutters for  the  steamboats,  whose  residences  are 
peculiariy  inconvenient  and  unwholesome.  An 
occupied  elevation  occasionally  peeps  up,  where 
a  solitary  settler  has  fixed  upon  a  farm,  and  lives 
a  life  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  except  that  for  a 
servant  Friday ^  he  counts  two  or  three  for  each 
day  of  the  week. 

The  Yazoo  river  is  the  most  considerable  river 
having  its  whole  course  in  the  State.   There  are 


M>ni«  of  our  reodei^  Who  will  remember  the 
speculatioD  in  Tazoo  stock  with  the  unenviable 
feelinj^  of  lame  ducks  on  the  stock  exchange.— 
The  nrst  broker  who  offered  the  scrip  for  sale 
was  laughed  at,  but  those  who  bought  low  and 
held  it,  ultimately  realised  a  large  profit.  This 
river  rises  near  Tennej^see,  runs  a  north-west 
course,  receiving  many  tributary  streams,  and 
hy  a  mouth  300  feet  wide  fy.\h  into  the  Missis- 
sippi twelve  miles  below  the  Wabut  Hil.s,  hav- 
ing its  course  through  a  high,  salubrious,  and 
pleasant  district,  mostly  inhabited  by  Indians, 
who  live  along  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Yazoo  is  boatable 
for  large  boats  fifty  miles,  and  in  high  stages  of 
the  water  much  further*  Building  stone  is 
brought  down  it  for  the  New  Orleans  market, 
being  the  nearest  point  where  the  article  is  met 
with.  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouih  are  situated 
the  Tazoo  Hills,  and  four  miles  higher  is  the 
scite  of  the  old  Fort  S:.  Peter,  where  an  old 
French  settlement  was  destroyed  a  hundred 
years  a^  by  the  Yazoo  Indians,  who  in  turn  are 
now  extinct  On  the  Big  Black,  or  Lousa  Chitto 
river  which  has  a  course  of  200  miles,  some 
New  England  settlers,  headed  by  General  Put- 
nam, selected  a  place  for  a  town  in  1773.  On 
Bayou  Pierre  is  the  important  settlement  of  Port 
Gibson,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  and  ra- 
pidly becoming  populous  and  wealthy.  Peari 
river  is  next  to  the  Yazoo  the  most  important, 
and  has  its  whole  course  in  this  State,  tbrougfa  a 
country  generally  fertile,  though  it  sometimes 
traverses  the  stenle  region  of  pine  woods.  Some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  its  naviga- 
tion, which  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  communication  between  the 
State  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pascagoula 
river  has  a  course  of  250  miles,  and  at  its  mouth 
broadens  into  an  open  bay,  where  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  in  the  sickly  season. 

There  are  several  islands  on  the  coast,  but 
thev  are  low  and  inundated,  sterile  and  covered 
with  pine. 

The  climate  may  be  said  to  be  between  the 
wheat  and  sugar  cane  regions,  or  in  other  words, 
the  climate  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
long  moss  as  in  most  cotton  regions  is  abundant, 
ana  the  palmeto  in  the  brightness  of  its  winter 
verdure  gives  a  tropical  aspect  to  the  landscape, 
and  the  traveller  feels  himself  in  a  new  region 
for  botanical  research.  Compared  with  Louisi- 
ana, its  waters  are  inhabited  by  the  same  fisfau 
and  covered  with  the  same  water  fowls,  and 
birds  of  beautiful  plittnage  and  song.  In  health 
it  is  acknowledged  to  have  decidedly  the  advan- 
tage, and  those  planters  remote  from  stagnant 
waters,  with  access  to  spring  water,  enjoy  as 
good  constitutions  as  any  where  in  the  Union. — 
The  summers  it  is  true  are  long  and  warm,  when 
bilious  attacks  more  or  less  prevail,  but  pulmo- 
nary consumption  is  almost  unheard  of,  and  they 
look  upon  that  disease  which  kills  its  thousands 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  as  much  the  worse  evil  of 
the  two,  wondering  how  any  body  will  risk  his 
life  in  a  climate  where  the  bills  of  mortality  ex- 
hibit their  hundreds  of  victims  of  that  disease  in 
every  city.  From  October  to  June  no  climate 
can  be  more  delightful;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
33* 
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exhibit  a  vigour  which  approached  to  that  of  the 
New  England  States. 

The  principal  bodies  of  Indians  belong  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  amounting  in 
ail  to  about  24,000,  in  a  semi-savage  state,  exhi- 
biting a  curious  compound  of  character.  Many 
of  them  hold  slaves,  have  good  houses,  enclosures 
and  cattle— ploughs,  looms^  and  black-smith 
shops,  but  their  ancient  instincts  and  chan^ 
may  be  traced  even  through  the  changes  m-< 
tioduced  by  the  missionaries,  and  municipal 
regulations.  They  have  an  Indian  iudge,  who 
endeavors  to  imitate  our  mode  of  judicature. — > 
They  keep  good  houses  of  entertainment  for  tra- 
vellers, and  many  white  men  have  married  into 
their  famiUes,and  seem  quite  contented  to  adopt 
some  of  their  customs.  A  rich  squaw  is  (juite 
a  belle  with  the  whites,  and  may  be  seen  riding 
on  horseback  behind  her  husband  going  to 
church,  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  ear  lM>bs,  tuT' 
ban.  &c.  like  an  Eastern  princess. 

Tne  mi^onaries  have  established  boarding 
schools,  where  the  young  Indian  ladies  i«ally 
sometimes  acquire  much  informatics,  and  are 
trained  to  habits  of  domestic  economy  like  our 
own,  which  they  retain  after  going  home.  We 
have  taken  tea  with  a  family  thus  educated 
whose  manners  would  have  graced  a  Philadel- 
phia drawing  room.  The  tea  service  was  neat 
and  in  good  taste,  and  the  politeness  of  the /on' 
entertainers  was  extremely  fascinating,  though 
they  evidently  had  not  many  ideas  they  were 
willing  to  communicate,  and  probably  very  few 
in  common  with  our  party.  The  missionaries 
continue  to  witness  a  growing  partiality  for  our 
modes  of  life,  and  their  late  reports  respecting 
the  schools  are  encouraging.  Christianity  makes 
certain  progess,  and  instead  of  the  savage  war 
song  and  dance,  the  praises  of  Grod  resound  in 
these  ancient  forests.  These  benevolent  indivi* 
duals  are  patronised  and  countenanced  in  some 
degree  by  our  government. 

As  much  excellent  land  exists  along  tb% 
streams  of  the  whole  State,  all  the  kinds  of 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate are  grown  here.  The  sugar  cane  has  been 
attemptea  near  the  southern  frontier;  the  sweet 
orange  is  found  to  succeed  in  places,  and  in  the 
midme  regions,  figs,  grapes  of  all  sorts,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice^  melons,  plums, 
peaches,  &;c.  &c.  come  to  perfection.  Castor  oil 
beans  are  cultivated,  and  on  high  and  middle  re- 
gions, the  apple  and  pear  may  be  found,  but 
cotton  is  the  great  staple,  growing  in  great  per-> 
fection  all  over  the  State.  Cotton  is  the  grand 
topic  of  conversati  ^n  every  where,  and  a  man 
who  can't  talk  the  cotton  language,  calculate  a 
crop,  or  tell  its  price  in  every  market  of  the 
wond  might  as  well  talk  Spanish  or  J[^ortugQese, 
for  he  would  be  quite  as  much  listened  to.  Many 
planters  realised  immense  fortunes  wben  cotton 
bore  a  high  price,  and  some  of  fheiA  visit  us  in 
the  summer  months  to  spend  their  large  reve- 
nues, but  in  general  Mississippians  are  a  home 
people,  who  nave  their  own  habits,  and  perhaps 
know  less  of  those  of  other  States  than  is  common 
in  America.  They  are  plain,  simple,  honest  and 
industrious,  and  withal  very  hospitable.  Many 
have  200  slaves  and  even  a  larger  number  w 
common,  who  are  treated  humanely.    A  few. 
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says  Mr.  Flint,  who  have  aoqairod  fortane9 
without  mach  preWous  education  or  refinement, 
and  measuring  their  own  knowledge,  acquire- 
ments and  importance,  bv  their  intercourse  with 
their  slaves,  are  astonished  to  find,  when  they 
ffo  abroad,  that  there  are  other  reauisites,  in  or- 
der to  be  sought  after  and  received  into  the  best 
circles,  than  the  possession  of  money  and  slaves. 

Monticello  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town 
on  the  Pearl  river.  Port  Gibson  we  have  ^ready 
aUnded  to.  Greenville,  Woodville,  and  Win- 
chester, are  flourishing  villages.  Shieldsborough 
is  on  the  west  side  of  Bavou  St  Louis,  and  a 
resort  from  New  Orleans  during  the  ravages  of 
yelbw  fever. 

Jackson  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river  has  been 
recently  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Being  central  and  healthy,  it  will  pro- 
bably become  an  important  place.  Warrenton 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  considerable 
viUa^.  Vicksburgh  which  nas  rapidly  sprang 
up,  w  risinff  very  fast  in  importance,  it  is  a 
great  point  for  the  shipment  of  cottcm,  and 
steamboats  regularly  ply  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
on  a  shelving  declivity  of  hills  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  river  of  the  West,  with  the  houses  scat- 
tered on  the  terraces. 

Natchez  ia  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  by  tar 
the  largest  place  m  the  State.  Komantically 
situatea  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about  280 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  with  a  free  navigation 
for  vessels  of  great  burden.  Natchez  is  an  im- 
DOTtant  city.  So  many  boats  are  always  lying 
here,  it  may  be  supposed  the  population  partakes 
of  the  character  ot^  its  interior  visitors,  and  ac- 
cess may  readiljr  be  had  in  the  lower  town  to  all 
kinds  01  dissipation  and  gambling.  The  upper 
town  is  on  a  bluff  300  feet  above  me  level  of  the 
river,  from  which  a  most  romantic  view  is  pre- 
sented. The  public  buildings  are  handsome,  the 
streets  broad,  and  the  whole  place  wears  the  as- 
oect  of  a  capital,  where  the  people  of  the  State 
Tesort  for  society  and  amusement  Being  the 
great  cotton  mart  of  the  vicinity^  the  streets  in 
the  fall  months  are  barricaded  with  cotton,  and 
if  you  arrive  there  from  New  Orleans  you  must 
be  sure  to  carnr  accurate  accounts  of  prices  and 
quantities.  The  opulent  planters  who  reside 
here,  and  many  distinguished  lawyers  and  phy- 
siciansj  give  a  tone  and  polish  to  the  s6ciety.  not 
met  witn  in  other  sections.  From  this  place 
may  be  seen  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie,  the  scene 
of  Chateaubriand's  wild  romance  of  Atsda.  The 
churches  are  well  attended.  It  has  occasionally 
been  visited  by  yellow  fever,  which  circum- 
stance has  retarded  its  advance  in  population; 
it  numbers  now  from  3  to  4000  inhabitants. 

The  smoking  steamers,  as  thev  ascend  and 
descend  the  river  mostly  round  to  here,  and  from 
the  upper  town  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  scene. 

Afississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1817.  Near  the  city  of  Natchez,  was  situated 
the  villages  of  the  Natchez  tribe  of  Indians  now 
extinct,  about  whom  so  much  interesting  tradi- 
tion remains  in  the  histories  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions. The  first  actual  settlement  was  made  at 
this  point  by  the  French  about  1716,  but  the  co- 
lony consisting  of  500  persons  wa»  massacred  by 
the  natives  in  1739. 
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The  following  little  circumstance,  the  parCicu* 
lars  (^  which  I  received  from  one  of  the  parties 
engaged,  will  possiblv  amuse  (or  the  moment. 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  humaninr  and 
noble  disinterestedness  of  our  late  lamented  hero 
Decatur,  and  form  an  interesting  and  true  ioci** 
dent  of  one  of  the  scenes  durinff  Q^  late  war. 

It  was  when  the  English  Fleet  lay  off  Neir 
London,  among  which  were  the  Ramihes,  Majes- 
tic, La  Hog[ue,  Bulwark,  &c.  &g.  that  a  bcnf  s 
crew  belonging  to  the  first  ship,  formed  the  reso- 
lute determination  of  freeing  themselves  from 
that  oppressive  yoke  which  ^led  so  many  noble 
necks,  and  forced  them  to  raise  their  arms 
against  those,  whom  their  hearts  readily  acknow- 
l^ged  as  brothers  and  friends,  but  which  a  cruel 
and  unjust  pdicy  forced  th^n  to  oppose  as 
enemies. 

Amonflst  those  who  were  most  obnoxious  to 
this  boat^s  crew,  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was 
a  Master"  sMate^by  the  name  of  BrQey.and  H  so 
happened  that  this  officer  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  tiie  boat  to  row  guard,  the  day  farmed 
by  these  men  to  efiect  their  emancipation.  They 
had  previous  to  this  circumstance  settled  every 
thing,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  depended 
upon  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  to  conquer 
this  formidable  tyrant.  Their  hearts  dilated 
with  hope  and  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine 
nature  when  they  reflected,  that  a  few  short 
hours  would  place  them  upon  the  land  of  liberty. 
For  to  go,  says  my  informant,  we  were  resolved, 
be  the  consequence  what  it  might— aye,  eveo 
to  the  death  itself. 

There  were  six  rowers  belonging  to  the  boat, 
and  the  lad  Alexander  Scott,  wnd  acted  as  cox- 
swain. It  was  settled  that  the  man  who  pulled 
the  after  oar,  by  name  Benjamin  Baker,  Isince 
a  gunner's  mate  in  our  service)  was  to  give  the 
signal  when  little  Scott  was  to  show  his  mettle 
a£i  free  himself  and  boatmates  from  the  Brftisb 
yoke. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived.  The  Boatswain's 
Mate's  shrill  pipe  and  "array  there,  black  cut- 
ter's array,"  sounded  through  the  atmosphere  of  a 
clear  October  evening,  and  each  man  belonfiiiig 
to  the  boat  again  felicitated  themselves  upon  ttieir 
near  approach  to  liberty,  at  the  same  time  watch- 
ing the  boy's  movements,  to  observe  if  he 
betrayed  signs  of  reluctance  or  dismay  at  thb 
critical  Juncture,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
seen.  They  tossed  their  oars.  Little  Alexan- 
der with  a  silver  star  in  the  front  of  his  hat  to 
denote  his  station— jumped  nimbly  into  the  stern 
sheets — their  victim  and  tyrant  mufiied  in  a 
cloak^  seated  himself— the  word  was  ffiven— **^let 
fall,  give  way."  and  immediately  the  boat  began 
to  leave  the  Kamilies  astern.  Thev  pulled  on 
for  some  time  in  utter  silence,  the  lad's  eye  fixed 
upon  Baker^sM  the  men  *'giving  way  smartly," 
that  the  distance  between  them  and  the  ship 
im'^t  be  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  escape 
in  weir  favor.  At  length  the  moment  arrivai, 
the  sign  was  given,  the  boy  gently  drew  the  tiUer 
from  the  rudder  head,  and  as  he  sat  immediately 
behind  the  officer,  held  it  over  his  head  — **  shaU 
I!"  exclaimed  Alexander  (in  his  anxiety,  pro- 
bably, too,  some  feelings  of  remorse  touched  his 
heart  at  the  thoughts  orUie  officers' ^ath.)    The 
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Bignd  was  repeated  and  with  all  the  force  he 
toeld  collect,  ne  struck  Briley  orer  the  head, — 
who  bein^  in  a  dose  had  not  attended  lo  the  boy's 
exclamation,— he  started  instantly  from  his  seat 
— staegered— Baker  closed  with  and  threw  him 
— and  anotiier  blow  from  the  tiller  left  them 
masters  of  the  boat  They  resumed  their  stations 
and  made  for  the  land  and  in  a  very  little  time 
were  all  safe  on  shore  at  Gales'  Ferry— harinff 
first  secured  their  arms,  a  cutlass  and  pistm 
each,  they  turned  the  boat  adrift,  in  which  still 
remained  the  dead  body ,  or  ^parently  so,  of  the 
unfortunate  Master's  Mate. 

They  made  for  the  first  house  they  discorered, 
which  prored  to  be  Gkde's  Tarern,  and  were 
met  at  the  door  by  an  American  Middy,  who, 
seeing  the  men  armed,  and  having  paid  ms  re- 
spectl  too  ardently  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
retireo  in  £sorder.  exclaiming  ^ntlemen— gen- 
tlemen. New  London  is  taken,  the  British  are  at 
the  door!  Upon  the  gentlemen  appearing  (who 
prored  to  be  a  party  of  officers  at  ainner)an  ex- 
planation  took  place  without  bloodshed,  and  our 
heroes  were  regaled  with  a  plentiful  repast,  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  their  new  fri^ids, 
and  retired  to  rest  half  seas  orer. 

On  the  following  morning  an  officer  conducted 
the  black  cutter's  crew  on  board  the  Frigate 
United  States,  Coomiodore  Stephen  Decatur. 
My  informer  states,  that  although  now  in  the 
place  they  had  risked  so  much  for,  they  fdt  some- 
what aback,  surrounded  by  strangers  requiring 
explanations  which  the  men  did  not  think  proper 
to  give.  Nine  o'clock  arrived— the  Guard  was 
turned  out,  the  side  piped,  and  the  Commodore 
advanced  towards  the  capstan— where  he  re- 
mained in  conversation  with  the  officers.  The 
cutter's  cvew  feeling  diffident  in  their  new  situa- 
tion and  likewise  totowing  the  necessity  of  an 
interview  and  explanation,  were  at  a  stand  how 
to  act,  when  little  Scott  stepped  forward  and 
said  he  wouU  speak  to  the  Commodore. 

The  bov  advanced  to  the  mainmast,  where 
uncovered  he  remained  standing:  at  length  the 
Commodore  turned,  looked  at  him,  spoke  to  an 
officer,  who  bowed  and  with  that  placid  expres- 
sion of  countenance  for  which  he  was  so  cele- 
brated, beckoned  the  boy  to  advance.  Making 
his  best  bow,  he  obeyed. 

*'  What's  vour  name,  my  lad?" 

"  Alexandier  Scott,  sir.'' 

**\Vhat  induced  you  to  desert  your  country's 

^111  usage,  Sir,— besides,  it  is  not  my  coun- 
try's flag.    1  am  a  Scotchman." 

The  commodore  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  tiien 
added, ''did  you  kill  jrour  officerf" 

*^  Not  quite  killed  mm.  Sir,  aMiough  Johnson 
there  would  have  done  so,  (pointing  to  one  of  the 
men,  all  of  whom,  had  by  this  time  advanced) — 
but  I  begged  for  him,  Sir." 
''Then  he  was  not  dead?" 
"  Oh!  no.  Sir,  his  head  is  too  hard  for  a  few 
blows,  like  those  we  gave,  to  kill  him." 
"How  so?" 

"  Because  the  men  said  he  was  a  blockhead." 
"  Tou  are  a  wag  I  see  and  a  young  one  too," 
•aid  the  Commodore  laughing- 
Alexander  seized  this  moment  of  saying,  "you 
will  not  give  us  op,  sir." 


"  Give  you  up?no— no— yon  are  a  brave  little 
fellow."  Then  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  men,  he 
added,''my  lads,  so  long  as  that  flag  waves  o'er 
my  head,  you  shall  receive  its  protection.  You 
should  have  retained  the  boat— common  hu- 
manity would  have  dictated  this — but  1  hope — 
1  trust  the  unfortunate  man  yet  lives.  No  more 
at  present  (observing  one  or  the  men  about  to 
speak.)  I  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 
your  feelings,  placed  in  the  situation  you  were 
— go  forward,  1  frill  see  you  again  to-morrow.'* 
He  now  caUed  the  boy  aside,  mterrogated  him 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  fleet— ^  size  of 
their  guns— tiieir  method  of  watchine,  &c  and 
finding  his  answers  to  correspond  wim  his  own 
notes,  put  such  implicit  confidence  in  his  rela- 
tions, that  three  nights  after,  in  a  heavy  snow 
storm,  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  war  Hornet  run  the 

Sauntlet,  and  passed  clear  through  the  enemy's 
eet 

The  day  after  the  event  occurred,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  received  from  Commodore  Hardy  to 
Decatur.  He  demanded  the  men  and  offisred 
an  exchange  of  5  to  1  for  the  black  cutter's 
crew,  but  Decatur  told  the  officer,  that  to  give 
up  men  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  was  more  tluui  his  commission  was 
worth,  and  in  short,  as  he  believed  the  greater 
part  were  Americans,  he  would  protect,  but 
ne  would  not  exchange  them,  were  they  to  offisr 
50  for  1. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  Decatur  fur- 
nished these  m^  with  money  and  a  passport  for 
New  York,  using  them  with  great  humanity. 
They  wished  to  enter  on  board  the  United 
States.  This  he  would  not  permit  on  their  own 
account  Alexander  he  attempted  to  keep  by 
him,  but  the  boy  insisted  upon  fiuiowing  his  ^p- 
mates — and  he  did  so. 

From  this  time  I  lost  sight  of  the  boy,  but  no 
doubt  he  acted  a  pretty  conspicuous  purt  during 
the  war,  as  he  entered  the  service. 

The  present  year,  I  accidentally^  learned  that 
Alexander  Scott  was  the  Boatswain  of  one  of 
our  finest  Skx>ps  of  war,  upon  the  West  India 
Station. 

A  travelling  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  now  in  Europe,  gives  the  following 
overwrought  description  of  two  rare  beauties 
whom  he  met  at  Florence.  The  pictures  are 
evidently  drawn  by  an  enthusiast:— 

"The  Princes  S may  be  twenty-fotfr 

years  of  age.  She  is  of  the  middle  height,  with 
a  slight  stoop  in  her  shoolders,  which  is  rather  a 
grace  than  a  fault  Her  bust  is  exquisitely 
turned,  her  neck  slender  but  full,  her  arms, 
hands,  and  feet,  those  of  a  Psyche.  Her  face  is 
the  abstraction  of  highborn  Italian  beauty— 
calm,  almost  to  indiflerence,  of  an  indescribaoly 
ghwmg  palmesi'^s.  complexion  that  woidd  be 
alabaster,  if  it  were  not  for  the  richness  of  the 
blood  beneath,  betrayed  in  lips  whose  depth  of 
color  and  fineness  of  curve  seem  only  too  cu- 
riously beautiful  to  be  t^ie  work  of  nature.  Her 
eyes  are  dark  and  large,  and  must  have  had  an  in- 
dolent expression  in  her  childhood,  but  are  now 
theseat  and  soul  of  feeling.  She  dresses  her  hair 
with  a  kind  of  characteristic  departure  from  the 
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mode,  partjni;  its  filossy  flakes  on  her  brow  with 
nymph-like  ^unpucity,  a  peculiarity  which  one 
regrelB  not  to  see  in  the  too  Parisian  dress  of  her 
person.  In  her  manners  she  is  strikingly  elegant^ 
but  without  being  absent ;  she  seems  to  give  an 
unconscious  attention  to  what  is  about  her,  and 
to  be  gracious  and  winning  without  knowing  or 
intending  it,  merely  because  she  cculd  not  listen 
or  speak  otherwise.  Her  roice  is  sweet,  and  in 
her  own  Italian,  mellow  and  soft  to  a  degree  in* 
oonceivable  by  those  who  hare  not  heard  this 
delicious  language  spoken  in  its  native  land. 
With  all  these  advanUiges,  and  a  look  of  pride 
that  nothing  could  insult,  there  is  an  expression 
in  her  beautiful  face  that  reminds  you  or  her  sex 
and  its  temptations,  and  prepares  vou  fully  for 
ti)e  history  which  you  may  near  aom  the  first 
woman  that  stands  at  your  e^xiw. 

The  oth^r  is  an  En^sh  girl  of  sereoteen, 
shrinking  timidly  from  tne  crowd,  and  leaning 
with  her  nands  clasped  over  her  Other's  arm, 
apparently  listening  only  to  the  waltz,  and  un- 
conscious that  evei^  eye  is  fixed  on  her  in  admi- 
ration.  She  has  tired  all  her  life  in  Italy  but 
has  been  bred  by  an  English  mother,  in  a  re- 
tii^  Tilla  of  the  V  al  d'Amo— her  character  and 
feelings  are  those  of  her  race,  and  nothing  of 
Italyabout  her.  but  the  glow  of  its  sunny  cUme 
in  tne  else  spotless  snow  of  her  complexion,  and 
an  en^usiasm  ip  her  downcast  eye,  that  you 
may  account  for  as  you  will—it  is  not  Enghsh. 
Her  form  has  just  ripened  into  womanhood.  The 
bust  still  wants  fulness,  and  the  step  confidence. 
Her  forehead  is  rather  too  intellectual  to  be  mai- 
denly; but  the  droop  of  her  sinmilarly  long  eye- 
lashes, over  eyes  that  elude  the  most  guarded 
fiance  of  your  own,  and  the  modest  expression  of 
er  lips,  closed  bat  not  pressed  together,  redeem 
her  from  any  look  of  conscious  superiority,  and 
convince  you  that  she  only  seeks  to  be  unobserv- 
ed. A  single  rin^et  of  golden  brown  hair  falls 
nearly  to  &t  shoulder,  catching  the  light  upon  its 
glossy  curves  with  an  effect  that  would  enchant  a 
paimer.  Lillies  of  the  valley,  the  first  of  the  sea^ 
son.are  in  her  bosom  and  her  hair,  and  she  might 
be  tne  personification  of  the  flower  of  delicacy  said 
beauty.  Tou  are  only  disappointed  in  talking 
with  her.  She  expresses  herself  with  a  nerve 
and  self  command  which,  from  a  slight  glance, 
you  did  not  anticipate.  She  shrinks  from  the 
general  eye,  bat  in  conversation  she  is  the  high- 
minded  woman  more  than  the  timid  child,  Tor 
which  her  manner  seems  to  mark  her.  In.either 
li^L  she  is  the  very  presence  of  purity.  She 
stanas  by  the  side  of^her  not  less  beautiful  rival, 
like  a  Madonna  by  a  Magilalen— both  seem  not 
at  home  in  the  world,  but  only  one  couJd  have 
dropped  from  heaven." 

Rocks  of  liake  Superior. 

BT  OOVKRNOR  CASS. 

Up(H»  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  falls  of  St  Mary,  are 
the  immense  precipitous  cliffs,  called  by  the 
vmragers,  Le  Pottrafl  and  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
This  name  has  been  given  them  in  consequence 
of  the  different  appearance  which  they  present 
to  the  traveller,  as  tie  passes  their  base  in  his  ca- 
noe. It  requires  little  aid  from  the  imagination  to 
discern  in  them  the  castellated  tower  and  lof^ 


dome,  spires  and  pinnacles,  and  every  subHiiief 
grotesque,  or  fantastic  shape  which  the  genim 
of  architecture  ever  invented.  Thes&cuSs  are 
an  unbroken  mass  of  rocks,  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
stretching  akmg  the  coast  for  fifteen  miles.  The 
voyagers  never  pass  this  coast  except  in  the 
most  profound  calm;  and  the  Indians,  before 
they  make  the  attempt,  offer  their  accustomed 
oblations,  to  propitiate  toe  favour  of  their  Moni^ 
tas.  The  eye  instinctively  searches  along  this 
eten^l  rampart  for  a  single  place  of  security } 
but  the  search  is  vain.  With  an  impassaUe 
barrier  of  rocks  on  one  side,  and  an  intermina- 
ble expanse  of  water  on  the  other,  a  suddea 
storm  upon  the  lake  would  as  inevitably  insure 
destruction  of  the  passenger  in  his  frail  canoe^ 
as  if  he  were  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract  of  Nia* 
ffara.  The  rock  itself  is  a  sandstone,  which  ia 
disentegrated  by  the  continual  action  of  the  wa- 
ter wim  comparative  facitity.  There  are  no 
bndcen  masses  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  and 
find  relief.  The  lake  is  so  deep,  that  these 
masses,  as  they  are  torn  from  the  precipice,  are 
concealed  beneath  its  waves  niitil  they  are  re« 
duced  to  sand.  Tlie  action  of  the  waves  has  un** 
dermined  every  projecting  point:  and  there  the 
immense  precipice  rests  upon  arches,  and  the 
foundation  is  intersected  with  caverns  in  every 
direction. 

When  we  passed  this  immense  fabric  of  na- 
ture, the  wind  was  still,  and  the  lake  was  calm« 
But  even  the  stightest  motion  of  the  waves, 
which,  in  the  most  profound  oaUn,  agitates  tbese 
internal  seas,  swept  through  the  deep  caverns 
with  the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  and  dkd  away 
upon  the  ear  as  it  roUed  forward  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses, inaccessible  to  human  observation.  No 
sound  more  melancholy  or  more  awful  ever  vi- 
brated upon  human  nerves.  It  has  left  an  inn 
pression  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can 
ever  efiiaice.  Resting  in  a  frail  bark  canoe  npoa 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  we  seemed  almost 
suspenaed  in  air,  so  pellucid  is  the  element  lia^tm 
which  we  floated.  In  gazing  upon  the  towermg 
battlementB  which  imi^ndeu  over  us,  and  fipom 
which  the  smallest  fragment  would  have  destroy- 
ed us,  we  felt,  intensely,  our  own  insignificance. 
No  situation  can  be  imagined,  more  appalling  to 
the  courage,  or  more  humbling  to  the  pride  of 
man.  We  appeared  like  a  speck  upon  the  face 
of  creation.  Our  whole  party,  Indians  and  voya- 
gers, and  soldiers,  officers,  and  servants^  con- 
templated in  mute  astonishment  the  awful  display 
of  creative  power,  at  whose  base  we  hung ;  and 
no  sound  broke  upon  the  ear  to  interrupt  the 
ceaseless  roaring  of  the  waters.  No  splendid 
cathedral,  no  temple  built  with  human  hands, 
no  pomp  of  worship  could  ever  impress  the  spec- 
tator with  such  humility,  and  so  strong  a  convict 
tion  of  the  immense  distance  between  him  and 
the  Almighty  Architect 


In  the  pure  heart  of  a  giii  loving  for  the  first 
time,  love  is  far  more  ecstatic  than  m  man,  inas-^ 
much  as  it  is  unfevered  by  desire—love  then  and 
there  makes  the  only  state  of  human  existeiice 
which  is  at  once  capable  of  calmness  and  trans^ 

pj^  J,  Dignized  by  VjOUVlC^ 
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Prom  the  Saturdar  Ereiiiiif  Pott 
VHB  COHFIiAGRATIOBI  OF  MOSCOW. 

Hark !  what  wild  ahoats  disturb  the  air, 
Akmg  the  gales  of  Russia  driren  ! 

HUb  the  fierce  triumph  of  despair- 
It  rolls— it  bursts— and  swells  to  heaven. 

Rolling  along  the  Kremlin  walls. 
And  through  the  streets,  that  awful  cry 

Prochums  to  Moscow's  lordly  halls, 
The  blow  is  struck  for  victory! 

And  see !  a  lurid  glare  of  light 

Springs  up  from  cottage  and  from  tower, 
Gilding  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

As  fiercely  onward  spreads  its  power. 
Usurping  the  moon*s  paler  beams. 

It  wafts  destruction  far  and  wide. 
Reflecting  in  the  silver  streams, 

And  farther  on,  theftozen  tide. 

Around  the  birth-place  of  the  Czar, 

In  sportive  flames  it  fierody  twines 
Its  lurid  ruin,  wafting  far 

Its  light  through  Russia's  frozen  climes. 
Revealing,  o*er  the  whiten'd  plain. 

Napoleon's  vast  and  countless  line ; 
His  banner  floating  with  disdain. 

Though  'gainst  him  elements  combine. 

The  conqueror,  seated  in  his  car. 

As  onward  rolled  his  ponderous  wheels. 
Surveyed  the  dazzling  lights  afbr, 

And  anguish,  though  reluctant,  feels  :- 
He  sees  his  cherished  hopes  dashed  down, 
'   And  by  a  rude  and  savage  band- 
No  more  is  Russia*^  golden  crown 
Within  the  grasping  ofhis  hand. 

Never  the  palace  of  the  C^ar 

Shall  ope  her  huge  and  ponderous  gate. 
And  welcome  from  successfbl  wars: 

He,  the  imperial  potentate ! 
No  trophies  will  he  homeward  bring. 

Nor  monuments  of  lasting  fame  ; 
The  crown  of  Russia's  warrior  king 

YfiiXi  never  deek  his  splendid  train. 

The  conqueror  of  many  a  throne. 

The  idol  of  hnperial  France— 
Though  all  he  views  is  now  his  own. 

Reads  bis  dark  fate  in  that  one  glance. 
Though  he  has  felt  the  tropic  sun, 

And  fiercely  braved  the  northeni  anow. 
He  sees  his  miseries  begun. 

In  this,  stem  destmy's  first  blow. 

Still  spread  the  wild  flames  uncontrolled, 

A  lurid  ocean,  raging  bright, 
Till  round  the  Kremlin  walls  it  rolled 

Its  huge  devouring  fangs  of  light— 
For  days  and  nights  it  blazed  around. 

And  seemed  delighted  there  to  dwell : 
At  last  unto  the  heated  ground 

It  tottered— and  the  Kremlin  fell ! 

As  long  as  he  could  fix  his  eye 

Upon  one  hut  or  cottage  there, 
Would  he,  Napoleon,  deign  to  fly ! 

Though  man  and  fiie,  and  e'en  the  air 


Commingled— raged  around  his  throne. 

The  earth— and  heaven  his  canopy- 
No !  not  till  by  the  flames  o'erthrown. 

The  capital  in  ashes  lay, 
The  undaunted  hero  turned  his  car 

Unto  his  own,  his  native  land. 
And  sought  in  other  realms  afar. 

New  glories  for  his  conquering  hand. 


OMEGA. 


THB  CAPTURBD  nOOIAMABI. 

We  copy  from  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
April,  the  following  narrative  of  the  horrible 
atrocities  said  to  hare  been  perpetrated  on  board 
a  West  Indiaman,which^  although  under  con- 
Toy,  had  been  surprised  and  taken  by  the  crew 
of  a  priyateer  schooner. 

A  line-of-battle  ship  led — and  two  ftigates  and 
three  sloops  were  stationed  on  the  out-skirts  of 
the  fleet. 

On  this  evening,  (we  had  by  this  time  profiles- 
sed  into  the  trades,  and  were  within  three  nun- 
dred  miles  of  Barbados^  the  sun  had  set  bright 
and  clear,  after  a  most  beautiful  day,  and  we 
bowling  alonff  right  before  it ;  but  there  was  no 
moon,  and  although  the 


ly,  yet  it  was  dark  and  as  we  were  the  stemmost 
of  the  men-of-war,  we  had  the  task  of  whipping 
in  the  sluggards.    It  was  my  watch  on  deck.  A 


gun  from  the  Commodore,  who  showed  a  num- 
ber of  lights.  "  What  is  that  Mr.  Kennedy  r* 
said  the  captain  to  the  old  gunner.  **  The  Com- 
modore has  made  the  night  signal  for  the  stern- 
most  ships  to  make  more  sau  and  close,  sir." 
We  repeated  the  signal,  and  stood  on  hailing  the 
dullest  of  the  merchantmen,  in  the  neighborhood 
to  make  more  saU,  and  firing  a  musket  shot  now 
and  then  over  the  more  distant  of  them.  By  and 
by  we  saw  a  large  West  Indiaman  suddenly  haul 
her  wind,  and  stand  across  our  bows. 

"Forward  there,"  sung  out  Mr.  Splinter, 
**  stand  by  to  fire  a  shot  at  that  fellow  from  the 
boat  gun  if  he  does  not  bear  up.  What  can  he 
be  after?  Serjeant  Armstrong,"— to  a  marine, 
who  was  standing  close  b^,  in  the  waist,— ^'  get 
a  musket,  and  fire  over  him."  It  was  done,  and 
the  ship  immediately  borne  upon  her  course 
again ;  we  now  ranged  along  side  of  him  on  his 
larboard  quarter. 

'*  Ho,  the  ship  a  hoy  I"— "HiUo !"  was  the  re^y. 
"Make  more  sail,  sir,  and  run  into  the  body  •ftbe 
fleet,  or  I  shall  fire  into  you ;  why  don't  you  keep 
in  the  wake  of  the  Commodore  ?"  No  answer. 
"  What  meant  you  by  hauling  your  wind  just 
now.sir." 

"  Yesh,  Yesh,"  at  length  responded  a  voice 
from  the  merchantman. 

**  Something  wrong  here,"  said  Mr.  Splinter. 
"  Back  your  maintopsail,  sir,  and  hoist  a  light 
at  the  peak ;  I  shaU  send  a  boat  on  board  of  you. 
Boatswain's  mate  pipe  away  the  crew  of  the  jol- 
ly boat."  We  also  backed  our  maintopsail,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  lowering  down  our  hoat,  when 
the  officer  rattled  out  "  keep  all  fsist,  with  the 
boat;  I  can't  comprehend  that  chap's  manoeu- 
vres for  the  soul  of  me.  He  has  not  hove-to.'* 
Once  more  we  were  within  pistol-shot  of  him. 
"  Why  don't  you  heave  to,  sir?"    Ail  silent 

Presently  we  could  perceive  a  confusion  and 
a  noise  (tf  struggling  oo  board,  and  angry  voi* 
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ces,  as  if  people  were  tryioff  to  force  their  way 
up  to  tjie  natcnways  from  below ;  a  heavy  thump- 
ing upon  deck,  and  a  creaking  of  the  blocks, 
and  rattling  of  the  cordage,  whue  the  mainyard 
was  first  braced  one  way  and  then  another,  as 
if  two  parties  were  striving  for  the  mastery.  At 
length  a  voice  hailed  distinctly,  '*  We  are  cap- 
tured by  a .'^A  sudden  sharp  cry.  and  a  splash 

overboard  told  of  some  fearAil  deeo. 

"  We  are  taken  by  a  privateer,  or  pirate." 
sung  ou  t  another  voice.  This  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  crunching  blow,  as  when  the  spike  of  a 
butcher's  axe  is  driven  through  a  bullock's  for- 
head  deep  into  the  brain. 

By  this  time  the  captain  was  on  deck,  all  hands 
had  been  called,  and  the  word  had  been  passed 
to  clear  away  two  of  the  foremost  carronades  on 
the  starboara  side,  and  to  load  them  with  grape. 

"On  board  there — set  below,  all  you  of  the 
English  crew,  as  1  shall  fire  with  grape." 

The  hint  was  now  taken.  Tlie  ship  at  length 
came  to  the  wind—we  rounded  to,  under  her  fee; 
and  an  armed  boat,  with  Mr.  Treenail,  and  my- 
self, and  sixteen  men,  with  cutlasses,  were  sent 
onboard. 

We  jumped  on  deck,  and  at  the  gangway  Mr. 
Treenail  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  (^ad  body 
of  a  man,  no  doubt  the  one  who  hailed  last,  with 
his  scull  cloven  to  the  eyes,  and  a  broken  cut- 
lass blade  sticking  in  the  gash.  We  were  im- 
mediately accosted  by  the  mate,  who  was  lashed 
down  to  a  ringbolt  close  by  the  bits,  wiih  his 
hands  tied  at  the  wrists  by  sharp  cords  so  tight- 
ly, that  the  blood  was  spouting  irom  beneath  his 
naiils. 

"We  have  been  surprised  by  a  privateer 
schooner,  sir,  the  lieutenant  of  her,  aiid  twelve 
men,  are  now  in  the  cabin." 

*'  Where  are  the  rest  of  the  crew  ?" 

"  All  secured  in  the  forecastle,  except  the  se- 
cond mate  and  boatswain,  the  men  who  hailed 
you  just  now ;  the  last  was  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  the  former  was  stabbed  and  thrown  over- 
board." 

By  this  the  lieutenant  had  descended  to  the  ca- 
bin followed  by  his  people,  while  the  merchant 
crew  once  more  took  cluirge  of  the  ship,  crowd- 
in?  sail  into  the  body  of  the  fleet 

I  followed  him  close,  pistol  and  cutlass  in  hand 
suodl  shall  never  f<N*get  the  scene  that  present- 
ed itself  when  I  entered.— The  cabin  was  that 
of  a  T^essel  of  five  hundred  tons,  elegantly  fitted 
up ;  the  panels  were  filled  with  superb  damask 
hangings  before  the  stem  windows  and  side 
berttks.and  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  two  large 
swinginglamps  hung  from  the  deck  above,  which 
were  reflected  fiom^  and  multiplied  in,  several 
plate  glass  mirrors  m  the  pannels.  In  the  re- 
cess, which  in  cold  weather  had  been  occupied 
by  the  stov<%,  now  stood  a  sfftendid  cabinet  piano 
forte,  the  silk  corresponding  with  the  crimson 
^oth  of  the  pannels ;  it  was  open,  a  Leghorn 
bonnet  with  a  green  veil,  a  parasol,  and  two  long 
white  gloves,  as  if  recently  pulled  off,  lay  on  it, 
with  the  very  mould  of  the  hands  ip  them. 

The  rudder  case  was  particularly  beautiful; 
it  was  a  rich  carved  and  guilded  palm-tree,  the 
stern  painted  white,  and  enterlaced  with  a  gol- 
del  fret  work,  like  the  lozengers  of  a  pine  api^ 
while  the  leaver  spreadup  aim  abroad  on  the  roof. 


The  table  Was  latid  for  sapper  with  cold  meal 
and  wine,  and  a  profusion  of  silver  things  all 
spiarkling  brightly ;  bat  it  was  in  great  disorder, 
wine  spilt,  ai3  glasses  broken,  and  dishes  with 
meat  upset,  and  rorks  andspoons  scattered  aboot. 
She  was  evidently  one  of  those  London  West  In- 
diamen,  on  board  of  which  I  knew  there  was 
much  splendor  and  great  comfort.—Bnt,  alas ! 
the  hand  of  lawless  violence  had  been  there. 
The  c»4>tain  lay  across  the  table,  with  his  head 
hanging  over  (he  side  of  it  next  to  as.  and  una- 
ble u)  help  himself  with  his  hands  tied  oehind  his 
back,  and  a  gag  in  his  mouth;  his  face  purple 
from  the  bloc3  running  in  his  head,  and  the  white 
of  his  eyes  turned  up,  while  his  loud  stentoroos 
breathing  but  too  dearly  indicated  the  rupture 
of  a  vessel  on  the  brain. 

He  was  a  stout,  portly  man,  and  altfao'  we  re- 
leased him  on  tfa«  instant,  and  had  him  bled,  and 
threw  water  on  his  face,  and  did  all  we  could 
for  him,  he  never  spoke  afterwards,  and  died  m 
half  an  hour. 

Four  gentlemanly-looking  men  were  setting  at 
the  table,  lashed  to  their  chairs,  pale  and  tremb- 
ling, while  six  of  Uie  most  ruffian  looking  scoan- 
drds  I  ever  beheld,  stood  on  the  opposite  sided 
the  table  in  a  row  firanting  us,  with  die  li^  from 
the  lamps  shining  fall  of  them.  Three  of  them 
were  small  but  very  square  malattoes ;  one  was 
a  South  American  Indian,  with  square  high  bo- 
ned visagojand  long  lank,  black  glossy  hair  oC 
his  cast.  These  four  had  no  clothing  besides 
their  trowsors,  and  stood  with  their  arms  folded, 
in  all  the  calmness  of  desperate  men,  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  some  horrible  atrocity  which  they 
knew  shut  out  all  hope  of  mercy.  The  two  oth- 
ers were  white  Frenchmen,  tall,  bushey  whis- 
kered, sallow  desperadoes,  but  still,  wondeiful  to 
relate,  witi^  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  manners  of 
gentlemen.  One  of  them  squmted,  and  had  a 
hair  lip,  which  gave  him  a  horrible  expressioo. 
They  were  dressed  in  white  trowsers  and  shirts, 
yellow  silk  ashes  around  their  waists  and  a  sort 
of  blue  uniform  jackets,  blue  Crasoon  cap  from 
each  of  which  descended  a  large  bullion  tassel, 
hanging  down  on  one  side  of  their  heads. 

The  whole  party  had  apparently  made  up  their 
minds  that  resistance  was  vain,  for  their  pistols 
and  cutlasses,  some  of  them  bloody,  had  all  been 
laid  on  the  table  with  the  huts  and  handlei  to- 
wards us,  contrasting  horrible  with  the  glitter- 
ing equipage  of  st^,  and  crystal,  ana  silver 
things,  and  on  the  snow-white  damask  table 
cloth.  They  were  immediately  seized,  and  iron- 
ed, to  which  they  submitted  in  silence.— We  next 
released  the  passengers,  and  were  overpowered 
with  thanks,  one  dancing,  one  crying,  onelangh- 
ing  and  anotiier  praying.  But  merciful  Heaven ! 
what  an  object  met  our  eyes !  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  that  concealed  a  sofa,  fitted  into  a  re- 
cess, there  lay  more  dead  than  a  live  a  fall  and 
most  beautiful  girl,  her  resting  on  her  arm  and 
her  clothes  dishevelled  and  torn,  blood  on  her 
bosom,  and  foam  on  her  mouth,  witii  her  long 
hair  loose  and  dishevelled,  and  covering  the  up- 
per part  of  her  deadly  pale  face,  through  which 
her  wild,  spariding  black  eyes,  protruded  from 
I  their  sockets,  glanced  and  glared  with  the  fire 
of  a  maniac's,  while  her  blue  lips  kept  gibbering 
I  an  incoherent  prayer,  one  moment,  andthenext. 
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imploriiiff  mercy,  as  if  she  had  been  still  in  the 
hands  ofthose  who  knew  not  her,  name ;  and 
anon,  a  low,h  vsterical  laneh  made  onr  rery  blood 
freeze  in  onr  bosoms,  which  soon  ended  in  a  long, 
dismal  yell,  as  she  rolled  off  the  couch  npon  the 
deck  and  lay  in  a  dead  fiadnt. 
'  Alas,  the  day !  a  maniac  she  was  from  that 
boor.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  mur- 
dered captain  of  the  ship,  and  never  woke  in  her 
unclouded  reason  to  the  fearful  consciousness  of 
her  own  dishonor  and  her  parent's  death. 


From  the  Saturday  Eyening  Pbst. 

An  AdTentare, 

DinUNG  TUB  L.ATB  UVAJEi. 

One  day  in  July,  1814,  whilst  fishing  with  two 
other  boys,  on  the  rocks  below  the  Salt  Works, 
at  the  month  of  New  London  harbour,  we  obsenr- 
ed  a  boat  with  eight  oars,  approaching  the  small 
ooFe  to  the  westward  of  us.  At  first  we  supposed 
it  contained  a  party  of  young  officers  from  the 
British  8quadron,as  they  frequently  amused  them- 
aelres  by  shooting,  on  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  coye ;  but  observing  them  more  distinctly  as 
they  approached,  we  could  see  none  but  those  at 
the  oars ;  and  our  conjecture,  that  the  crew  had 
run  away  from  one  of  the  British  vessels,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  their  running  off  with  all  their 
might  as  soon  as  they  landed.  After  the:f  had 
disappeared,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  theu*  be- 
ing pursued  by  any  of  the  ooate'  sauadron,  we 
rowed  our  smaU  skiff  behind  the  rocks,  keepinjg 
close  to  the  shore,  until  within  a  few  roos  of  tbeur 
boat,  when  we  landed  under  cover  of  a  large 
rock,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  boat.  In 
the  boat  we  found  a  midshipman,  with  his  arms 
and  feet  tied,  and  a  handkerchief  over  his 
mouth.  We  immediately  reheved  him,  and 
learned  that  the  crew  had  risen  upon  him,  about 
ten  miles  off— a  rery  easy  task,  as  thev  were  all 
armed— the  boat  having  oeen  despatched  by  the 
frigate  Majestic,  to  reconnoitre  a  sloop,  that  they 
supposed  was  Capt.  Howard's,  laden  with  flour, 
from  New  York,  a  fact  the  midshipman  was  una- 
t^  to  ascertain,  as  the  crew  preferred  leaving 
the  doop  to  make  its  way  to  New  London,  where 
it  arrived  after  some  difficulty,  as  1  shall  relate 
presentljr. 

The  midshipman,  (nofw  Captain  R .  of  the 

Boyal  Nav]^,  whom!  have  since  had  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with)  we  ascertained,  was  oneof  a  par- 
ty that  we  had  fallen  in  with  two  weeks  previous, 
whilst  shooting  meadow  hens.  They  then  treatea 
OS  very  kindly,  took  some  of  our  fish,  and  in  re- 
turn gave  us  some  refreshments,  requesting  us 
to  exchange  our  fishing  apparatus  for  a  pair  of 


Being  an  acquaintance  we  todc  him  to  my 
father's  house,  ^ve  him  some  refreshments,  kc. 
He  remained  with  us  during  the  day  and  part  of 
the  night;  for,  awaking  very  early  in  ^e 
momin£,  we  found  he  hfl3  left  us,  leavmg  a  note 
sayin/^  he  would  take  our  skiff  and  in  its  place 
we  might  have  the  cutter.  We  were  entirely 
disposed  to  connive  at  his  escape,  considering 
the  manner  he  came  into  our  possession ;  be- 
sides, onr  house  was  completely  exposed  to  the 
whole  squadron,  without  any  defence  nearer 
than  Fort  Griswold,  distant  seven  or  eight  mUes. 


In  fact  they  frequently  landed  near  us,  and  took 
what  provisions  they  wanted.  Sometimes  they 
would  throw  a  few  guineas  at  the  women,  and 
say  if  they  did  not  think  they  were  poor  they 
would  take  what  they  wanted  without  leave. 

The  boat  we  took  to  New  London,  and  sold  to 
one  of  the  American  squadron,  for  seventy  dol- 
lars, quite  a  sum  for  tiiree  boys,  the  oldest  not 
fourteen. 

Captain  Howard's  sloop  was  chased  by  the 
British  slom)  of  war  Wasp,  on  shore  at  the  Salt 
Works.  Cmns  were  brought  to  her  rescue- 
Two  companies  of  militia,  under  Captain  Deca- 
tur, Lieutenant  Biddle,  and  other  officers,  were 
attending  the  Presbjrterian  church,  at  New  Lon- 
don, at  the  time ;  and  hearing  the  guns,  they, 
with  all  the  conffrc^tion,  left  the  church,  ex- 
pecting the  fleet  nafTmade  the  ccmtemplated  at- 
tack on  the  town.  Captain  Decatur  proceeded 
with  six  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  succeeded  in  driving 
off  the  barges  of  the  Wasp,  and  those  of  the  fri- 
gate, that  had  come  to  their  assistance. 

In  consequence  of  the  calm  the  British  vessels 
could  not  approach  near  enough  to  do  us  any 
damage;  the  flour  was  therefore  landed,  an$ 
carri^  to  New  London  in.  wagons ;  the  sloop 
was  got  off  and  warped  into  New  London  har- 
bour. Capt.  Howard  continued  to  run  down  to 
New  York,  during  the  war,  taking  advantage  of 
the  dark  nights,  his  knowledge  of  tiie  sound^  and 
the  winds.  Ab  for  the  boat's  crew,  they  aU  es* 
caped  except  one,  who,  report  says,  was  decoy- 
ed and  taken  by  a  tory  jvno  was  stronffly  sus- 
pNdcted  of  supplyung  the  British  with  fresh  provi* 
sions. 

The  British  Admiral,  Hardy,  had  oflfored  one 
thousand  dolhurs  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
bring  him  a  deserter.  He  was  induced  to  offer 
this  mrge  sum  in  consecniencse  of  frequent  deser- 
tions firam  the  British  Navy.  I  never  heard  of 
but  one  being  taken  back,  and  this  was  the  per- 
son I  alluded  to.  It  wae  said  at  the  time  that  Rich- 
ard -— — —  carried  him  off  one  night  when  he 
tock  his  usual  supi^y  of  fresh  beef ;  that,  on  his 
informing  the  captain  of  the  Ramilies  who  be 
had,  he  (the  captain)  took  a  rope  from  the  yard- 
arm,  and  hung  the  poor  fellow  from  the  boat, 
without  taking  him  on  board. 

Richard  ^-—  made  a  large  sum  of  money^ 
by  fair  andfoul  means,  during^  me  war,  but  never 
proM^ered;  he  committed  suicide  after  the  peace, 
hofh  remorse,  it  was  said.— In  fact,  all  at  once 
he  appeared  to  be  an  altered  man:  he  never 
tmUea  after  the  vdght  he  took  the  poor  fellow  on 
board  the  RamUiea.  One  of  his  fellow  tories  fled 
to  Canada.  On  his  return,  after  the  peace,  he 
was  tried  for  high  treason ;  but  government  not 
wishing  to  spill  any  more  blood,  did  not  make 
great  effints  to  convict  him.  Some  of  the  vrit- 
nesses  absented  themselves,  and  none  felt  willing 
that  the  man's  blood  should  rest  cm  their  testi- 
mony. He  was  ably  defended  by  a  very  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  London,  who  named  a  mo* 
derate  fee,  considering  the  services  he  rendered, 
but  Uie  man  had  no  gratitude  or  principle,  and 
declined  paying  him  his  fee.  saying,  **  Why, 
squire,  a  man  had  better  have  been  hung  than  to 
pay  such  a  fee."  He  is  still  alive— has  accumu- 
lated property,  but  is  respected  by  no  one.    D. 
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THE  LION'S  TI8IT-— THB  WRBCK— THE  CORN  CRAKE— •PROmRRBS. 


The  Lion*!  Visit  to  tlie  HMrket. 

We  publithed,  •ometime  since,  in  ncoount  of  a  poniher 
who  amused  himself  by  ''keeping  shop**  a  little  while  in 
New  York,  and  we  were  pleased  to  observe  that  no  evil  re> 
suited  to  any  one  from  his  change  of  business.  The  love 
of  fVeedom  and  the  search  fbr  ease  is  not  confined  to  the 
Panther:  other  anitnils,  long  caged,  seek  an  outlet,  and  en- 
joy "the  common  air  aad  common  use  of  their  own 
&Dbs.** 

Two  women,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since,  wsm 
sitting  about  two  o^clock  of  a  market  day.  at  the  head  of 
Sixth  street  market,  then  the  highest  or  last  in  Market 
•treet,  and  while  they  were  lamenting  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  counting  and  comparing  their  profits  at  the  ck>se  of 
their  sales,  one  of  them  lifting  up  her  eyes,  sighing,  sakl, 

**  We  shall  have  no  more  customors  to^ay. 

**  No,**  sighed  the  oiher,  **  the  chirk  will  soon  be  abng 
to  clear  us  out— though  by  the  way,  what  is  that  coming 
down  the  street  r* 

**  Good  heavens  .***  exclaimed  the  first  woman,  **  that*k  a 
customer  indeed-^is  it  a  dog,  or  a  calf  f** 

*  It*s  neither,**  shouted  the  other,  **  it*s  a  lion,  as  I  am  a 


The  two  beldames  seoed  their  moveables,  and  shot 
across  the  street  intoa  cellar,  pulling  the  door  ckwe  after 


fideantime,  the  tawny  king  of  the  finest,  who  had,  while 
the  keeper  was  taking  his  siesta,  walked  out  of  his  cage 
into  the  street,  pursued  his  way  to  the  market,  attracted 
probably  by  the  savory  smells  that  ascended  from  the  beef 
and  mutton,  which  a  day's  best  had  acted  on. 

The  Uon.  unlike  the  New  York  panther,  despised  shop- 
keeping  ;  he  ambled  along  at  a  round  rate,  his  tall  lifted 
rkbt  into  the  air,  and  his  head  jogging  up  and  down,  as  if 
his  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  a  good  dinner. 

**  What  ails  the  women?**  said  a  butcher,  as  he  deh'be- 
lately  took  down  the  last  piece  of  unsold  meat,  **  what  are 
they  scampering  afVer  ?** 

**May  M,**  said  his  neighbor,  '*  a  squall  is  coming  up ; 
'  IDS  the  clerk  of  the  market  is  coming  with  liis  broom.** 
Vhatisthat?** 

**  That  ?->that  is  a  lion  !**  shoated  the  other,  and  away 
be  scamperad,  and  his  neighbor  aAer  him.  The'paDicbe- 
came  gencnL 

Slam  weot  the  shop  dooit.  **  Look  out  fi>r  the  Ikm  .*** 
acreamed  a  good  lady  Horn  an  upper  window.  **WheB 
he,**  saki  a  dray  horse,  as  he  turned  up  Sixth  street  With 
instiDctive  dread. 

The  coast  was  dear.  The  market  was  belbre  the  Ikm 
where  to  choose,  and  a  good  appetite  hisaukle :  he  pansed 
and  nibbled  at  a  fore  quarter  or  lamb,  he  licked  up  a  piece 
of  beef,  and  smelled  at  a  fbw  radishes.  MeanUme  his  go- 
ing abroad  became  known,  and  a  goodly  number  were  aa- 
aembled  in  the  windows  above,  and  here  and  there  some 
bold  ones  were  discovered  peeping  round  the  comers  of 
the  street,  and  springing  back  as  the  gyratM>ns  of  the  lion*s 
tufted  tail  gave  notice  of  iu  owner  moving. 

Market  street  has  not  since  exhibited  such  an  absence  of 
passengers. 

The  clerk  of  the  market  arrived  with  his  squad  of  men, 
aimed  with  besoms  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  apprised  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  than  they  threw  down  their  imple- 
ments and  ran. 

The  lion,  meantime,  danced  along  down  the  market,  ex- 
amininf  the  varied  contents  of  the  stalls  and  shambles,  un- 
til, to  his  own  surprise,  he  was  saluted  by  the  well  known 
voice  of  his  keeper,  who  had  waylaid  him  with  the  cage. 
Eating  and  exercise  had  satisfied  the;wanderer  with  his 
adventure :  he  stepped  into  his  cage,  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  fast  aneep. 

We  had  not  the  good  ffartune  to  wimess  the  gambols  to 
which  we  have  referred,  but  it  was  tsAd  to  us  with  so 
much  satisftctioD  by  one  who  said  he  saw  it,  that  we  have 
often  excdairaed, 

**  When  next  the  lion  goes  abroad. 
May  we  be  there  to  see.** 
m 

In  Tke  Lift4xfa  Saihr,  is  a  narrative  of  tlie  wreck  of  a 
Teasel  off  the  Havanna.  The  crew  look  to  the  boat, 
whidi  upeet;  they,  succeeded  in  rifhttng  her,  and  while 
two  men  were  bailing  her  with  thetr  hats  a  shark  was  seen 
to  approach.  No  famguage  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
panic  which  seiied  the  stru^ng  seameD.  Every  man 
BOW  strove  the  more  to  obtam  a  moment^i  safety.  Well 
tfaaor  knew  that  one  drop  of  bhxni  would  have  been 


scented  by  the  everlasting  pilot  fish,  the  jackalls  of  the 
ahark~and  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable  if  one  of 
these  monsten  should  discover  the  rich  repast,  or  be  led  to 
ks  food  by  the  little  rapki  hunter  of  its  prey.  A  few  min- 
utes afler,  about  fifteen  aharks  came  nght  among  them. 
The  boat  was  again  upset  by  the  simultaneous  eodeavoor 
to  escape  danger,  and  the  twenty-two  sailors  were  sgain 
devoted  to  destructk>n.  At  first  the  sharks  dkl  not  seem 
inclined  to  seize  their  prey,  but  swam  in  amongst  the  nwn, 
pUj^g  in  the  water,  sometimes  leaping  about  and  rubbing 
against  their  victims.  This  was  of  short  duration.  A 
loud  shriek  from  one  of  the  men  announced  his  sodden 
pain;  a  shark  had  seized  him  by  the  lea,  and  severed  it 
entirely  from  the  body.  No  sooner  had  the  bk>od  been 
tasted  than  the  dreaded  attack  took  pbce :  another  and 
another  shriek  proclaimed  the  kiss  of  Ihnbs.  Some  ware 
torn  fhan  the  boat,  to  whk:h  they  vainly  endeavoied  to 
cRng— some,  it  was  supposed,  sunk  from  fbar  akme.  The 
sharks  had  tasted  the  blood,  and  were  not  to  be  driven 
from  their  feast.  By  great  exertkm  the  boat  was  a^ain 
ricfated.  aad  two  men  were  in  her;  the  rest  had  all  penab- 
eoL— The  two  survivors  resolved,  with  gallant  beaita,  to 
redouble  their  exertions.  They  ughtened  the  boat  suf^ 
ficiently  not  to  be  overset  'Rie  voracious  monsters  en- 
deavored to  upset  the  boat;  they  swam  by  its  skle,  in 
seeming  anxiety  fi)r  their  prey;  but  after  waiting  sbaBe 
time  sepaiated.  Thetwo  rescued  seamen,  m  spite  of  the 
horrors  they  had  witnessed,  soon  fell  asleep,  and  were  the 
next  day  fortunately  picked  up  by  a  vessel. 

'not  Corn  CaAXK.— This  interesting  buil,  which  visits 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  in  summer,  and  keepa 
up  in  the  meadows  its  cry  of  crake^  crake,  is  well  known, 
but  is  not  easiljr  seen.  It  runs  with  great  rapkiity.  and  is 
k>th  to  uke  wing.  When  found,  it  has  the  instinct,  in 
common  with  some  other  animals,  and  especially  insects, 
to  feign  death.     A  gentleman  had  one  brought  to  hhn  by 

Bit  was  dead  to  all  aopearance.    As  h  hiy  on  the 
he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot ;  he  was  convinced 
<.Hif!.    ^      "ng  by,  however,  for  some  time,  in  B»> 
lerji '    h<  tw  It  open  an  eye.    He  then  took  it 

up.  II '  '  <  legs  hung  loose,  it  appeared  again  to- 

tally iUj^^A  in  put  it  mto  bis  pocket,  ana  before 

very  Iniig.  h.  !  all  alive,  and  struMling  to  eacape.— 
Hi!  took  it  out , :  M  as  lifelesB  as  beiSre.  He  then  laid 
itrismin  upmi  Un  jiMund  and  retired  to  some  diatanee;  ia 
about  {]%o  miruurH  it  warily  raised  its  head,  looked  around, 
and  dt£:Miipc4  ;i;  t\ill  speed.— JVoto  qfa  J^tattsndieL 
m 
PROVERBS. 

A  spur  m  the  head,  is  worth  two  in  the  heeL 

A  avil  denial  is  better  than  a  rude  grant. 

An  okl  dog  can*t  alter  his  way  of  barkmg. 

A  thread-bare  coat,  is  armour  proof  against  a  Ughwaf 
man* 

A  wager,  is  a  fool*8  argument. 

Better  wear  out  shoes,  than  aheets. 

Beauty  is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipoteot. 

He  that  falls  into  the  dirt,  the  kuger  belies,  the  ^kasr 
he  is. 

He  who  says  what  he  likes,  hesrs  what  he  does  not  lik» 

Poverty  makes  a  man  aoqoamted  with  strange  bed 
felkms. 

The  horse  »hoe  that  clatten  wants  a  nail. 

Unbidden  guests  know  not  where  to  sit  down. 

A  maid  that  laughs,  is  half  taken. 

A  woman  that painteth,  puts  up  a  bill  that  dieis  to  ba  let* 

A  man*s  best  fortune,  or  his  worst,  is  a  wne. 

A  woman  conceals  what  she  knows  not 

A  lass  that  has  many  wooers,  often  fares  the  woial. 

Fanned  fire  and  forced  k>ve,  never  dkl  well  yet 

Honest  men  marry  soon,  wise  men  not  at  alL 

If  marriages  be  made  m  Heaven,  some  have  few  ftiaikb 
there 

It  is  a  good  horae  tbtt  never  stumbles, 
And  a  good  wifb  that  never  gramblea. 

Next  to  no  wife,  a  good  wife  is  best 

Whilethetall  womanis  stoopmg,  the  Kttia  oae  haib 
swept  the  house. 

Smoke,  raining  bto  the  house,  and  a  aookSngwiib  w21 
make  aman  ran  ont  ofdoon. 

He  who  has  no  breed  to  spare,  sboold  not  keep 

He  who  has  but  one  coat.  shouM  not  lend  it 

Wire  nan  make  proverbs  and  fixds  repeat  thens. 
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BKCOIES. 

The  city,  of  which  the  preceding  engrariDfr 
Anrnishes  a  particular  view,  is  the  capital  of  West 
Flanders,  aind  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
lix  miles  fiom  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive canal  commerce.  The  principal  canals 
are  those  which  lead  to  Sluys  and  Ostend,  on 
the  latter  of  which  yessds  of  three  hundred  tons 
coine  up  to  Bruges.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  places  in 
Europe,  and  a  rery  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  Confederacy,  or  League.  It  began 
to  decline  towards  the  end  or  the  fifteenth 
icentury,  but  is  still  enabled  to  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.  Lace 
and  linen  are  the  main  articles  manufactured  at 
Bruges.  The  Exchange  is  belie?ed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  eariiest  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe ;  and  though  very  ancient,  is  spoken  of 
by  modem  travellers,  as  stOl  a  nne  building. 
llie  majestic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its 
efeyated  spire,  is  one  of  the  architectural  won- 
ders of  the  place.  Within  the  walls  of  this  sa- 
cred  edifice,  are  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Chark»  the  Bold,  and  of  his  daughter,  the  illus- 
trious Mary  of  Burgundy.  These  tombs  were 
coDstmcted  in  the  year  1550.  The  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  founded  here,  in  1430,  by 
Philip  the  Good.  Here,  also.  Van  Eyk,  or  John 
of  Bruges,  the  supposed  inventor  of  painting  in 
oil,  was  bom. 

Bruges  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  large 
inittrance  company,  a  navigation  school  and 
dock  yaid;  likewise  an  academy  of  painting, 
■culptinre,  and  architecture ;  a  national  literal^ 
society,  and  many  valuable  specimens  of  archie 
tecture  and  severe.  The  town  exports  much 
grain,  and  immense  quantities  are  shipped,  when 
Uie  English  ports  are  open. 

BENARES. 

Desirous  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Casket 
with  as  much  variety  as  possible,  in  pictorial 
embellishroeots,  we  have  selected,  from  a  rare 
source,  the  preceding  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
scenery  of  India.  With  this  vast  country,  in  the 
minds  of  great  numbers  of  the  American  people, 
more  especially  the  religious  community,  are  as- 
sociatea  a  thousand  circumstances  and  oooside- 
ratioos  of  interest  The  idolatrous  worship  in 
which  the  inhabitants  so  ^(enerally  indulge ;  the 
singular  loveliness  in  which  nature  is  there  in- 
vested ;  the  thooghls  connected  with  her  storied 
hOls  and  rivers  all  combine  to  render  a  scene 
from  India  worthy  of  particular  regard. 

Befiarer,of  which  the  annexed  is  a  careful  and 
authentic  view,  is  surrounded  by  scenes  or  the 
most  romantic  description.  Of  all  the  cities  of 
Hindostan,  moreover,  Benares  is  held  the  most 
sacred  by  the  Hindoos :  here  their  principal  pa- 
godas or  temples  are  situated,  the  most  revered 
and  celebrated  Brahmins  reside ;  here  is  the  cen- 
tre and  seat  of  Hindoo  learning;  and  here  is  the 
celebrated  Observatory  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Aober,  and  is  well  known  from  the  description 
of  Sir  Robert  Barker,in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 


Benares  is  Ukewise  one  dike  aiost 
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cities  of  India.  It  is  there  that  the  Brahminic 
influence  exerts  unbounded  sway ;  while  its  opu' 
lence  and  trade  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  a  noble  streans, 
and  its  extent  along  the  bank  of  that  river  is  fui 
five  miles ;  its  breadth  inland  being  in  proportion. 
Built  upon  a  rising  ground,  sloping  gradually 
upwara  from  the  water's  brink,  its  buifiings  ap- 
pear rery  lofty  when  seen  from  the  boats  m 
passing  it  Some  of  the  ghauts  are  very  fine 
edifices :  one  especially  has  six  stories.  Indeed 
the  whole  face  of  the  river,  towards  the  city,  is 
one  continued  line  of  these  ghauts,  which,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ornament  they  are  to  Benares,aie 
highly  commodious  and  useful  in  the  facility  for 
bathing  which  they  present  to  its  vast  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  immense  crowd  of  all  sexes,  in 
their  varied  and  graceful  costumes,  who  con- 
stantly frequent  these  public  resorts,  is  truly 
wonderful. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  this  city,  and  near  to 
the  Ganges,  the  Jaroeh  Musjid,  or  chief  Mo- 
hammedan temple,  rises  in  great  grandeur.  It 
was  built  by  the  Emperor  Aurangsebe,  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  and  hi^^Iy  venerated  Hin- 
doo paffoda,  which  the  fanaticism  of  this  bigoted 
Mussuonan  destroyed.  This  building  is  seen  ob 
the  right  of  the  view  here  giveq.  with  its  two 
loffy  minarets,  and  three  noble  domes  of  pure 
white  marble.  One  of  the  smaller  Hindoo  pago- 
das may  be  observed  very  much  out  of  perpen- 
dicular: this  is  occasioned  by  the  foundation 
being  undermined  by  the  river,  whoso  freaki 
and  depredations  have  been  often  described. 

oiioi:(AL. 
lUBFUBBCTIOirS  OF  FIFTY-lTOnB. 

Vm  srowing  old,  l*in  groif iog  old. 
My  life's  Aott  tale  is  nenrly  told; 
Tbo  locks  that  on  my  tomples  lay. 
And  my  dark  beard  ia  turainf  gray ; 
My  cheek  and  brow  ia  Airrowed  din. 
And  oluecta  tndiatinctly  awim 
Dttforeny  vision,  once  ao  brisbt. 
Rat  now  Aat  fadmg  into  mght ; 
My  n^^rreleaa  Ihnbs  are  parched  tand  stiC 
And  feeble  tottering,  teem  aa  if 
To  court  the  earth,  from  whence  they  rose, 
Anzioua  for  their  last,  long  repose. 
Thus,  aa  through  alt  creation^  rangr, 
Time  or  myself  hath  wrought  a  change. 
The  step  infirm,  the  fbrm  inclined, 
Tbo  pensive,  contemplative  mmd ; 
The  sobered  thought,  the  judgment  cooled. 
The  tamed  desire  by  reason  ruled ; 
Prone  to  content,  and  loth  to  roam, 
Heaaed  with  the  obarma  of  blisafli!  home. 
Theat  are  the  marka  of  FiflyHiine— 
Reader,  what  years  and  thoogfata  are  thine  ? 

^  OSCAR 

I  Kve  in  aconstant  endeavour  to  ftooe  against 
tiie  infirmities  of  ill  health,  and  other  evils  of  mb, 
by  mirth;  being  firmly  persuaded,  that  every 
tibe  a  man  smiles— but  much  move  so  when  m 
kn|fc»--itadds  something  to  this  fragmArt  of  life. 

"••''•••  Digitized  by  V^jOOyiC:^ 
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TBB  CONVENT  CELL. 


THB  OONXKirr  CKLL* 


On  a  ble;tk  and  gloomy  morDing  in  the  month 
of  march,  1827,  two  travellers  vr alked  up  tbeaisle 

of  the  church  of  St ,  in  one  of  the  chief 

towns  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  evidently 
•trangers,  not  only  to  the  place,  which  they  cazed 
at  with  curiosity,  hut  to  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  congregation,  for  they. were  observed 
to  walk  carelessly  past  the  Benitier,  without 
dipping  their  fin^rs  in  the  blessed  water;  nor 
did  they  bend  their  knees  as  they  crossed  before 
the  altar. 

Still  there  was  nothing  of  indifference  in  their 
manner ;  nothing,  in  st^rt,  which  any  liberal- 
minded  devotee  might  not  have  excused  in  the 
bearing  of  two  heretics,  unaccustomed  to  Ro- 
•  man  Catholic  rites,  and  acting  from  impulses  of 
inexperience  and  youth.  For  they  were  both 
young,  under  five-and-twenty;  and  they  had  that 
reckless  and  independent  air  which  marks  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  They  were,  in  fact, 
Americans,  who.  with  a  full  fund  of  health,  mo- 
ney, and  ardor  for  variety,  had  just  arrived  in 
Europe,  aod  were  starting  on  their  journey  in 
quest  of  knowledge  and  adventures. 

They  had  landed  a  day  or  two  before  at  Os- 
tend,  from  London^  and  this  was  their  first  visit 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic country.  One  of  the  strangers,  who  was  a 
quaker,  viewed  the  religious  ceremonies  without 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  a  painter  or  no- 
reust,  as  if  scanning  the  groups  for  the  effect 
which  they  would  produce  portrayed  on  the  can- 
vass, or  in  description;  while  the  other,  of  a  more 
gftnyn"^  temperament,  felt  a  deeper  moral  in- 
terest in  the  scene. 

Qe  was,  however,  after  a  short  time,  roused 
to  a  mdre  minute  and  personal  train  of  thought, 
by  observing,  that  one  of  ttie  nuns,  who  had  roost 
pretensions  to  beauty,  fixed  her  looks  upon  him, 
with  an  uncommon  intenseness,  and  in  a  manner 
10  remarkable,  as  to  cause  him  at  length  consid- 
erable embarrassment.  There  was  something 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  in  the 
determined  tomtiny  of  her  gaze,  that  made  him 
almost  shudder.  She  was  handsome,  certainly. 
Her  features  were  regular  and  marked;  bnt  she 
was  pale  to  sallowness,  and  her  dark  eyes  had  a 
restlessness  of  motion,  that  seemed  caused  by  an 
unquiet  mind. 

He  then  felt  his  cheeks  glow,  and  he  jgare  to 
his  looks  the  tenderest  expression  of  which  they 
were  capable.  He  saw  an  answering  flush  rise 
on  the  pallid  brow  of  the  nun;  and  a  smile,  that 
thrilled  through  him,  but  not  with  unmoved  de- 
light, played  tor  an  instant  on  her  colourless  lips. 
Her  eyes  thni  sank  down,  and  her  face  resumed 
its  cahB  and  sculptured  look. 

The  service  was  at  lengthooocluded;  the  priests 
had  retired  from  the  deserted  altar,  and  one  by 
one  the  congr^ation  left  the  church.  Aroused 
by  his  less  excitable  fiiend.  the  enamored  young 
gentleman  also  arose  to  retire. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  their  places 
and  retiring  from  the  abnost  deserted  cnurch: 
the  friend  of  the  young  lover,  for  so  we  must  call 
him,  had  turned  rouiSl  and  made  a  few  steps  in 
^  direction  of  the  door,  and  the  lover  himself 
WBt  about  to  feUow,  when  his  puling  kioJc  at  the 


nun  was  answered  by  an  imploring  glance  from 
her  quick  raised  ejres,  aod  a  momentary,  but 
intelligible  motion  with  her  finger,  that  he  should 
remain.  .    . 

Determined,  of  course,  to  comply  with  tbtt  in- 
vitation, he  found  means  to  rid  himself  of  bis 
friend,  and  followiog  the  fair  nun  down  a  back 
stair,  entered  with  her  a  narrow  recess,  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp,  before  a  shrine  contained  in 
which,  she  again  resumed  her  kneeling  potttioii. 
The  lover  took  a  position  at  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  object  of  his  gaze,  and  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  awaited  her  communicatioo. 

With  her  h^^d  low  bent,  and  inclined  towards 
him,  while  she  turned  over  her  beads  with  mach 
apparent  devotion,  ^he  asked  him.  in  a  deep 
whisper,  "Do  you  understand  French?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  he. 

"Do you  8|>eak  it?" 

"  Not  sufficiently  to  express  your  influence  oo 
me." 

This  was  answered  by  her  wonted  smile — 
"Good  Heaven,  is  it  aaiufaction  or  trtumphT* 
thought  the  American. 

"  Jf  you  can  see  in  me  any  thing  to  interest 
you,"  continued  she,  "are  yoii  inclined  to  do  me 
a  favour?" 

'*  Am  I !"  replied  he,  with  energy—"  try  me— 
put  me  to  thej)roof !" 

^'  It  is  no  trifle,"  said  she,  solemnly. 

"  Any  thing  is  trifling  that  can  enable  me  to 
serve  you;  for  any  thing  short  of  death  command 
me!" 

"  And  if  death  did  cross  your  pa^  in  the  ad- 
venture?" exclaimed  she,  with  a  fulf  exptetoioQ 
of  voice,  and  a  piercing  solemnity  of  look. 

"  By  Heavens !  I  *d  even  spvm  that,"  cried  be( 
"  vou  have  exalted  me  to  a  pitch  of  excitement, 
I  know  not  how  or  wherefore." 

^  I  am  satisfied  witti  you."  resumed  she—**  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  man  of  honor;  and  that  your 
fine  person  and  striking  face  cannot  be  allied  U> 
an  ignoble  souh  I  feel  myself  safe  in  your  hands. 
You  perceive  that  the  rules  of  my  order  are  uol 
the  strictest!  but  their  discovered  infriugement 
is  ruin;  and  1  am  now  infringing  them.  I  can 
speak  to  you  no  more  at  present— I  have  run  a 
fearful  risk.  But  meet  me  outside  that  little  por- 
tal to  niffht  at  nine,  i  will  admit  you  punctually 
as  the  clock  strikes.  You  must  not  speak:  but 
trust  to  me,  follow  me,  and  count  on  my  grati- 
tude." 

At  the  hour  of  nine,  the  young  American,  fol- 
lowed by  his  anxious  friend,  rushes  to  the  coo* 
vent.  The  lover  gains  adroittauoe,  and  shortly 
after  is  seen  returning,  bearing  out  a  figure 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  which,  from  its  form  and 
dimensions,  is  judged  to  be  a  human  being.  The 
alarm  and  anxiety  of  the  friend,  heightened  by 
this  occurrence,  is  aroused,  and  he  follows  at  a 
distance  and  in  silence. 

After  a  little  time,  in  which  they  traversed 
several  by-streets,  they  reached  one  of  those 
canals  with  which  the  town  abounded,  and  the 
lover  unbesitatindiy  descended  one  of  the  flights 
of  steps,  which  facilitate  the  landing  of  gooda 
from  the  b^ges,  and  the  embarkation  of  peiaons 
employed. 

"  Heavens !"  exclaimed  tiie  watchful  friend  to 
hitaMelf;"caahebewild«ioagh  to  bear  her  ^ofl* 
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at  night  in  some  open  boat,  God  knoirs  where ! 
Where  or  how  wifl  this  adventure  end?" 

He  placed  himself  cloee  to  the  quay  wall  and 
looked  over  the  parapet.  He  saw  his  friend  on 
the  steps;  there  was  no  boat  of  any  kind  station- 
ed near  or  in  si^ht;  yet  the  lover  continued  to 
descend! 

^  What  can  this  mean  ?  what  frantic  feat  can 
be  destined  to  conclude  this  afiair?"  muttered 
the  careful  suardian,  as  he  watched  with  intense 
interest;  ana  tu  he  watched,  he  observed  the  ob- 
ject of  his  care  to  disencumber  himself  of  his 
Durden;  a  figure  in  black  emerged  from  beneath 
the  cloak,  and  a  heavy  plun^ge  in  the  stagnant 
water  was  the  signal  of  its  disappearance. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  appalling  deed  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  steps.  The  shocked  witness 
felt  the  blood  curdling  through  his  veins.  His 
eyes  seemed  doubly  fixed  on  his  retreating  friend 
aiid  on  the  rippled  surface  of  the  water  where 
the  body  sank.  The  safe^  of  his  friend  kept 
him  mute;  for  to  call  for  assistance  was  to  reveal 
the  murderer! 

Leaving  the  place,  he  quickly  gained  upon  his 
companion,  who,  to  his  astonishment,  took  the 
cBrect  road  to  the  hotel.  They  arrived  there  at 
the  same  moment,  and  they  reccwnized  each 
other  without  exchanginf  a  word.  A  simul- 
taneous pressure  of  tne  hand  was  their  only 
salutation;  and  the  friend  shuddered  to  feel,  that 
the  one  he  clasped^  was  cokl  and  clammy.  The 
door  opened  to  their  sammons,  and  they  mount- 
ed together  to  their  chamber. 

The  explanation  given  by  the' young  Ameri- 
can to  his  friend,  is  Tull  of  that  source  of  interest 
which  lovers  of  tne  Ratoliff  school  of  romances 
delight  in — namely,  the  horrible.  The  nun.  by 
whose  appearance  he  had  been  captivated,  had 
received  some  untold  injury  or  slight  from  a 

Joung  priest;  and  assassinated  him  m  her  cell, 
t  was  tor  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the 
murdered  body,  that  she  invited  the  traveller  to 
this  fearful  interview.  Maddened  bv  her  beau- 
ty and  the  draught  of  wine  which  she  induced 
taim  to  swallow,  he  consented  to  become  the 
agent  of  her  dark  purpose.  But  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  her  crime  oeing  detected,  she  had 
mixed  poison  in  the  cup,  and  the  unfortunate 
stranger,  at  once  her  agent  and  her  victim, 
scarcely  finishes  his  narration^  before  the  drug 
takes  effect,  and  he  expires  in  great  torture. 
His  fellow  traveller  lays  before  the  officers  of 
the  police  a  statement  of  the  whole  transaction, 
but  a  bLzoted  respect  for  the  religious  associa- 
tion, stifles  the  decrees  of  justice,  and  induces 
them,  without  making  any  mvestigation,  to  suf- 
fer the  n^ysterious  and  dreadful  circumstance  to 
pass  into  oblivion. — The  Critic, 


John  RxirDOLra's  Motheb.— The  late  John  Ran. 
dolph,  some  ^rears  since,  addressed  himself  to  an  inti- 
mate  friend  in  terms  something  like  the  foilowinff : — 
**  I  used  to  be  called  a  Frenchman,  because  I  took  the 
French  side  in  politics;  and  though  this  was  unjust, 
yet  the  truth  is,!  should  have  been  a  French  atlieist, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  tecoUection,  and  that  was 
the  memoiy  of  the  time  when  nqr  departed  mother 
used  to  take  my  Httle  hands  in  hers,  and  caused  roe, 
on  my  knees,  to  sey,  'Ow  Father  which  art  in  bea- 


THB  HBAPOIiltAH  BRIOAjno* 

▲N  ANECDOTE  OV  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTt7tT. 

The  Governor  of  a  city  in  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  wishing  to  repress  the  depredauons  ot  a  nu- 
merous band  ot  robbers,  who  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country,  published  a  decree,  in  which  he  promised  par. 
don  and  a  sum  of  money  to  every  brigand  who  should 
detiver  up  to  him  one  of  his  comiades,  living  or  dead. 
This  decree  reached  the  ears  of  the  brigands,  who 
were  collected  together  in  iheir  retreat  in  the  moun- 
tains,  lliey  had  just  captured  a  rich  booty,  and  were 
dividing  the  spoil,  whkh  they  owed  to  their  own  au- 
dacity, and  above  all  to  the  courage  of  their  young 
and  intrepid  leader.  He,  seated  aiiart  firom^thie  rest, 
silent  and  dejected,  partook  not  of  the  general  satiafjetc- 
tion.  Slightly  wounded  in  the  combat  which  bad  ta- 
ken place  with  the  travellers,  who  had  dearly  sokl 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  he  was  hokling  out  his  arm  tp 
a  pretty  young  girl,  who  bound  up  the  wounds.  Near 
him  laid  the  b:ack  mask,  which  be  had  just  taken  ofi^ 
and  which  served  him  as  a  disguise  in  these  perilous 
enterprises. 

Upon  hearing  the  decree  read,  the  brigands  started 
up,  and  grasped  their  weapons  in  indignation  at  the 
governor  who  could  believe  them  capable  of  purchaa- 
ing  their  liberty  and  a  fisw  pieces  of  gold,  a(  the  price 
of  treason  and  infamy,  llie  lieutenant,  especially, 
could  not  overcome  his  boiling  fury ;  for  although  he 
had  grown  grey  in  crime,  he  possessed  that  species  of 
honour  which  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  meanness,  and 
he  swore  he  would  punish  the  governor  for  having 
treated  them  so  contemptuously. 

The  captain  alone  expressed  neither  indignation  nor 
anger;  he  was  heard  to  murmur  these  words:  ^Hm 
governor  does  his  duty.  Do  we  not  merit  the  con- 
tempt of  mankind,  as  well  as  their  hatred  7  Are  not 
they  worthy  of  every  species  of  af&ont,  every  kind  of 
punishment,  who  daily  outrage  every  law,  human  and 
divine  ?** 

Guisardi  (such  was  the  lieutenant's  name)  entertain, 
ed  a  violent  hatred  towards  his  csptain :  for  this  young 
man  had  dimuted  the  command  with  him,  which  ww 
due  to  his  tong  services,  and  had  proved  successhiL 
Deedsskilfiilly  achieved,  calmness,  and  daring  courage, 
united  with  a  mental  superiority.  ¥rfaich  imposed  upon 
these  ferocious  but  sinmle  minded  men,  had  quickly 
obtained  for  Paola  the  title  of  then-  captain,  and  wita 
the  title  the  confidence  and  blind  obedience  of  the  ' 
whole  troop. 

llus  enmity  towards  the  young  conunander^  ops. 
rated  very  powerfully  in  the  unregulated  mind  ot  Gui- 
sardi, and  was  augmented  by  jealousy,  for  he  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  Floretta,  the  yoimg  girl  whom  we 
represented  dressing  the  arm  of  the  yoimg  chiefl  Flo- 
retta had  accompanied  this  young  man  upon  his  join- 
uig  the  troop,  ana  ever  since  she  Irad  constantly  shared, 
with  the  devotion  of  love^  the  fatigues  and  dangers  ot 
his  new  condition,  repulsing  the  loesses  of  (^lisardi 
with  just  abhorrence.  He  was,  however,  in  possession 
of  an  important  secret. 

The  brigands  had  entered  their  mountain  cave  in 
order  to  uuie  some  necessary  repose,  and  once  more 
count  over  their  treasure  ere  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  sleep.  The  captain  remained  alone,  but  soon  retir- 
ed  to  take  his  customary  ramble  among  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains.  Guisardi  followed  his  steps  at  a  die- 
tanoe,  when  he  suddenly  took  a  winding  road,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  turn  of  a  defile,  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Paola.  As  soon  as  he  approached,  Guisardi, 
with  a  stroke  of  his  poignard,  extended  him  dead  at 
his  feet ;  he  then  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and 
placing  it  in  an  iron  casket,  immediately  set  off  to  the 
town  where  the  governor  resided. 

I^n  Guisardrs  arrival  at  the  governor's  pakiee, 
every  thing  wore  a  joyous  aspect ;  it  was  a  day  of  fee- 
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livity,  for  thay  were  cdebratinff  the  marriage  of  <me 
of  me  governor's  daughters.  Before  admitting  him, 
the  guaras  demanded  his  name  and  business ;  he  made 
himseli  known,  pronouncing  a  name  which  waa  the 
terror  of  the  whole  countiy.  adding  that,  taldng  ad- 
vantage of  die  amnescy.  he  had  brought  the  head  of 
lloB  cmet,  the  funous  Paola,  a  name  no  less  nmous 
ifaan  his  own.  £te  was  introduced  into  the  saloon 
where  the  governor  was  seated,  surrounded  by  his 
•onrtiers  and  fiimily.  Ttie  governor's  daughters,  hor. 
rified,  would  have  retired  from  the  apartment,  had  not 
Aetr  father  prevented  them.  This  man,  said  he,- is 
guilty,  but  repentant,  and  has  avenged  society  wim  his 
•wn  hand.  Kenuiin,  my  children,  and  endeavour  to 
•vercome  this  weakjiess.  Give,  added  ho  to  the  at- 
te&dants,  a  seat  to  our  new  guest,  and  sonie  refresh- 
nents.  Iiieutenant  Gdsardi,  repose  yourself  awhile : 
hoieiswine;  and  when  I  rise  from  table,  we  will  open 
your  casket,  for  I  am  curious  to  behold  the  head  of 
itds  famous  captam  who  has  caused  us  so  much 
alarm,  and  in  ezchanffe  for  this  present,  you  will  re- 
oeive  your  liberty  and  the  promised  reward. 

The  feast  continued  amid  songs  and  rcjoicmg,  wh«i 
at  length  the  governor  rising  from  table.and  approach- 
iHg  the  brigand,  silently  seated  near  his  casket;  he 
opensit  What  does  he  behold?  The  head  of  his  own 
son,— of  that  son  whose  wild  youth  and  ujogovenable 
pusions  had  long  afflicted  his  fiunily,  and  who,  the 
previous  vear,  had  disappeared  from  the  paternal  home, 
without  teaving  any  traces  of  his  flighty  at  the  moment 
of  contracting  a  brilliant  alliance,  which  would  have 
fulfilled,  not  ms  own  wishes,  but  the  hopes  and  ambi. 
tiob  ofhis father. 

The  unfortunate  fiither  subdued  his  grie£  and  pre. 
tented  the  robber  the  promised  reward.  ^  Keep  your 
gold,**  said  the  man  haughtily,  **  I  wished  to  punish 
yon  for  believing  us  capable  of  such  in&mons  treache- 
17.  The  evil  you  wished  to  pause  us,  fells  upon  your 
own  head.    I  am  revenged !  I  am  free !  Adieu  !** 
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NATURAL  BONE^ETTER. 

Boator  PuUloggle  was  one  of  those  rare  gemuses, 
known  as  t^e  seoentA  torntf  a  Hventh  son.  He  was 
bora  with  the  capacity  of  setting  bones;  or,  as  the 
people  eroressed  it,  was  a  TuUeraTbone'SHter.  He  had 
no  fcnowledge  from  books  or  from  instruction;  and  he 
lequired  none.  What  is  bred  in  the  (Mme,  says  the  old 
saw,' stays  long  in  theftegh;  and  Doctor  Pulltoggle 
oouid  no  more  nelp  being  a  bone-setter,  than  the  cat 
in  the  &ble,  who  was  clmnged  into  a  lady,  ooidd  help 
ninning  after  the  mouse. 

Why  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  being  the  seventh 
son  Ota  seventh  son,  should  convey  this  extraordinary 
gift,  nobody  undertook  to  explain.  It  waa  a  thing 
itterly  beyond  comprehension.  It  was  a  mjrstery, 
which  nobody  thought  of  looking  into ;  but  which  was 
'falued  the  more  for  being  a  mystery.  "It  is  very 
acrange."  said  the  people,  ^  what  a  faculty  of  setting 
bones  this  Doctor  PuUto^asle  has !    He  never  looked 


in  a  surgery  book  in  his  Ufe.  but  took  it  all  up  of  his 
own  heA ;  and  vet  he's  the  snckest  hand  to  set  a  bone 
in  all  New  England.  Why  he  makes  no  more  of  slip, 
ping  in  a  dislocated  joint,  than  a  common  doctor 
would  of  alipping  a^nea  into  his  pocket" 

With  this  reputation.  Doctor  PuUtogade  had  a  good 
deal  of  practice.  He  was  particulaiiylamous  for  the 
core  of  old  cases,  which  were  reputed  to  have  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  regular  surgeons.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  longstanding  imuries  of  the 
jomts,  which,  whatever  their  nature  might  be,  he  ge- 
nerally contrived  to  metamorphose  into  luxations. 
But,  whether  the  cases  were  cronic  or  recent,  he 
knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  and,  by  ohang- 
ing  sprains  into  dislocationa^  to  gain  bodi  nkmey  bdo 
reputation  fay  reducing  them. 


He  afiected  a  sort  of  dexterity,  or  slifl^t  of  handt  id 
his  mode  of  operating ;  and  would  resort  to  various  dw 
tricks  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  He  wished 
to  conceal  from  all  others  the  pirecise  moment  when 
the  bone  returned  to  its  place,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
manner  of  effecting  it.  Of  his  marvellous  dexterity,  in 
this  respect,  several  anecdotes  are  still  current  in  the 
circle  of  his  practice. 

But  Doctor  PuHtog^e  did  not  rd|f  altogether  upcm 
the  dexterous  morion  of  the  haid,  for  his  success  and 
reputation  in  the  art  of  bone-eetring.  He  had  invented 
a  kind  of  ointment,  still  fitmous  in  that  rc«ioo.  by  the 
name  of  ThfgU  (Treaae— im  appellation  doubtless  de- 
rived  fi^m  his  own  cognomen,  the  first  q^Qable  having, 
in  process  of  time,  been  lopped  off  for  the  sake  of  ease 
in  pronunciation.  With  this  ^ease  he  used  to  anoint 
the  injured  part  for  some  mmutes,  as  a  pvdiminaiy 
step ;  aiui  it  is  averred  that,  by  the  extraordinaiT  po  w. 
ers  of  this  ointment,  the  displaced  bones  could  wefi 
nigh  be  induced,  of  their  own  motion,  to  return  to 
their  places. 

Such  was  the  reputation,  and  such  the  efifects,  of  dse 
Toggle  Grease.  But  what  it  was  made  of  nobo^r 
knew,  except  the  inventor.  There  were  indeed  various 
comectures  about  it;  and  certain  wise  persona^ weie 
ready  to  swear  positively  to  one  or  more  of  the  mgie- 
dients. 

*^It  is,"  said  one,  **  made  of  devil's  bit,  and  a  nun»> 
her  of  other  strong  arbs,  cooked  in  rattlesnake's  ile.*" 

*' That's  all  y;ou  know  about  it,"  said  another; 
**  the  principal  ingrediences,  to  mv  certain  know- 
ledge,  IS  the  marrow  got  out  of  the  bones  of  a  human 
man,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  has  such  an  eSeet  in 
makmg  people's  bones  come  in  their  ptacea." 

*"  YouVe  right,"  said  a  third,  **  about  its  bdng  the 
marrow  of  a  human  critter:  but  it  isn't  every  human 
critter  whose  marrow  will  have  the  same  eflbct.  It 
must  be  a  man  that  was  bora  on  the  29di  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, just  between  the  okl  and  new  of  die  mooiu 
that  never  sucked  a  human  woman,  that  never  tasted 
a  drop  of  water  in  his  life,  and  at  last  was  killed  with 
lighmmg." 

^  And  that  aim  all,"  said  another,  ^the  marrow 
must  be  tried  out  in  a  gopid  kittle;  and  when  the 
other  ingrediences  are  put  ni,  they  must  all  be  stirred 
together  with  a  bone  that  come  out  of  a  catamount*^ 
leg." 

^  Now  aUdiat,"  said  a  fifth,  *"  is  a  mere  lodge,  and 
iust  an  okl  woman's  notion.  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  it's  just  no  such  thing.  There  aint  a  bit  of  ho- 
man  marrow,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  in  the  Toggle 
Grease.    The  foundation  is  the  fat  of  a  Guinea  nic- 

Sir,  roasted  alive.  To  this  is  added  a  little  dragonS 
ood,  a  htde  ile  of  spikes,  a  little  goose-grease^  to- 
gether with  about  twentv  kinds  of  arbs  and  roots,  aO 
gathered  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  simmered  over 
a  slow  fire  till  they  come  to  the  inconsistence  of  oint- 
ment. I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  arbs  may  be; 
but  Pm  sartin  about  the  nigQer's  &t,  and  the  dnq^*s 
blood— or  it  may  be  devil's  blood,  which  I  apose  laall 
one  and  the  same  thing— and  also  about  the  gooea* 
grease  and  the  ile  of  spuiea,  and  all  them  things." 

Sudi  were  some  of  the  various  ideas  entertained  of 
the  composition  of  the  Toggle  Grease ;  and  indeed 
the  inventor  himself  had  done  much  to  puzde,  mis- 
lead, and  divide  public  ogibuon  on  this  abstruse  sidi. 
ject,  by  throwing  out  certain  half  expressed  and  mya* 
terious  hints,  sometimes  of  one  kino,  and  somethnea 
another,  according  to  the  imture  of  hk  auditors.  But 
the  compoeition  of  the  Toggle  Grease  remained  a  se- 
cret till  the  day  of  his  death;  and,  though  transmitted 
to  one  of  his  descendants,  in  whose  huids  it  now  re- 
mams,  still  contiiuies  a  secret  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid. 

When  Doctor  Pulltoggle  oouU  not,  with  proprielv 
and  safety,  make  diskx^tiona  of  spraina,  he  cured 
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tem  under  theb  proper  name,  by  the  appHcadon  of 
fais  ointmeDt;  and  aome  prodigious  cures  are  reported 
to  have  been  achieved  by  this  means.  One  instance 
in  particular  deserves  mention,  on  account  of  its  sud- 
dennese. 
A  young  lady,  on  going  to  a  sleigh  lide,  had  been 

rt,  and  got  ner  ankle  so  seveieiy  sprained,  that 
could  not  walk  nor  stand.  It  was  not  only  very 
painful;  but,  what  was  worse  still,  she  couU  not 
dance.  Injuries  of  this  kind  often  i;equire  weeks,  and 
even  montns,  in  healing.  To  a  spri«hily  young  lady, 
who  was  regretting  eveiy  moment  that  she  was  kept 
from  the  dance,  this  was  but  poor  consolation.  For- 
tunately, however.  Doctor  Pulltoggle,  who  was  on  a 
journey,  happened  to  arrive  just  atthe  nick  of  time,  at 
the  inn  where  the  sleighing  oarty  hekl  their  ball 

The  unfortunate  youn^  aay  was  sitting  in  one  chair, 
with  her  sprained  ankle  m  another— groaning  and  bit- 
terhr  lamenting  her  fiite,  while  she  heard  the  fiddling 
and  dancing  so  near  her,  without  being  able  to  join  in 
it.  With  what  joy  then  dki  she  hear  that  Doctor  PulU 
toggle  was  then  m  the  house.  She  requested  to  see 
him  immkliately,  and  begged,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
that  he  would  cure  her  ankle,  so  that  she  could  rise 
and  join  in  the  dance. 

**  How !  do  you  expect  me  to  peiform  a  six  weeks* 
job  in  half  a  doien  mmutes  7*' 

^  I  don*t  know  how,  I*m  sure,  doctor ;  but  I  know 
you  can  do  it  well  enough,  if  you  try." 

''How  do  you  know,  my  ducky,  ha?**  said  Pull- 

[gle,  chuckhng  her  under  the  chm. 

*  Oh,  I  know  it  well  enough,  doctor,  because  Pve 
heard,  time  and  agaui,  of  the  great  cures  you  have 
performed.** 

"You  have, ha?  and  you  think  I  can  cure  your 
ankle  in  the  twanging  of  a  fiddle,  do  you  ?** 

**  Yes,  do  now.  Doctor  Pulltoggle,  that's  a  good 
floulj  you  can't  tmnk  how  I  want  to  be  up  and  obnc- 
insr.** 

*  You'll  give  tne  a !"« then,  I  suppose,  if—** 

**  Yes,  but  you  must  cure  my  ankle  first.** 

*^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  try  what  can  be  done  for 
the  poor  girl  that  wants  to  be  shaking  the  foot  so  ter 
riWy.** 

Thus  sajring,  he  drew  forth  a  box  of  the  precious 
Tog^  Grease^  and  b^;an  to  anoint  the  red  and  swol- 
len ankle ;  which,  in  less  than  three  minutes,  was  re- 
duced  to  its  natural  size  and  colour;  and  the  lady, 
springing  upon  her  feet,  beean  to  caper  round  the 
room  as  though  nothing  had  nappened. 

**  Ah,  but  the  kiss  now  !**  exclaimed  Pulltoggle. 

*•  You  shall  have  it  if  you  can  catch  me.**  returned 
the  patient,  gaily ;  and  running  into  the  ball-room,  did 
more  execution  in  the  dance  than  any  other  person  of 
the  whole  company. 
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Brown,  in  his  sketches,  says  that  a  large  setter,  ill 
with  the  distemper,  had  been  roost  tenderly  nursed  by 
a  lady  for  three  weeks.  At  length  he  became  so  weak 
as  to  be  placed  on  a  bed,  where  he  remamed  three 
davs  in  a  dying  situation.  After  a  short  absence,  the 
lady,  Km  re-entering  the  room,  observed  him  fix  his 
eyes  attentively  on  ner,  and  make  an  effort  to  crawl 
across  the  bed  towards  her.  This  he  accomplished, 
evidently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  licking  her  hand& 
which  haviiie  dc^e,  he  expired  without  a  groan.  **  I 
am,**  says  Air.  Brown,  **as  convinced  that  the  animal 
was  sensible  of  his  approachinj;  dissolution,  and  that 
this  was  a  last  forcible  effort  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  care  taken  of  him,  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence; and  bad  I  witnessed  this  proof  of  excellence 
ak>ne,  I  shoukl  think  a  life  devoted  to  the  meliora- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  dogs  fiir  too  little  for  their  de- 
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LUSUS  NATURiE. 


The  story  here  versified  is  probably  familiar,  in  a 
different  guee,  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  will  bear 
telling  again ;  particulariy  when  embellished  with  the 
harmony  ofnumbers.  The  rhvines  are  from  the  New 
Elngland  Magazine. — Alexandria  Gaz. 

Whilom  in  Gotham,  that  prodigious  city. 
Where  dwarfe  assume  the  clmracier  of  giants. 

Where  splendor  hiughs  to  scorn  what  she  should  pity. 
Where  dwell  rich  advocates  and  well-fleeced  clients. 

And  hordes  on  hordes,  too  numerous  for  my  ditty. 
There  lived,  for  years,  a  votary  of  science, 

A  stem  philosopher,  a  man  of  parts, 

A  master  of  all  languages  and  arts. 

He  was  a  searcher  for  the  hidden  lore 
Which  buried  lies  beneath  the  dust  of  ages; 

Long  over  rusty  medals  wodd  he  pore. 
With  brows  all  twisted  like  an  ancient  sage*s ; 

Prizing  them  dearer  than  pure  golden  ore ; 
A  foe  to  moths,  that  banquet  on  old  pages, 

He  loved  quaint  books,  devices,  omens  strange. 

And  things  that  were  above  the  common  range. 

Luni$  Natwra  was  to  him  as  great 
A  treasure,  when  discoveredT  <»  a  mine 

To  a  goki  seeker ;  or  a  new  estate 
To  a  yoimg  spendthrift,  or  some  choice  old  wine 

To  him  who  sits  at  dinner  rather  l^te ; 
And,  more  by  far  than  relioa  of  lang  syne. 

Did  he  admire  the  **ni8eparable  boys : — ^* 

B&m$tra  harrenda  wete  his  favorite  toys. 

One  day.  as  lost  in  deep,  forgetful  study. 
The  Doctor  sat,— he  heard  a  sudden  rap  ; 

And  in  stalked  a  tall  and  somewhat  ruddy 
Grood-^umoured  looking,  jovial  country  chap, 

With  spattered  clothes,  and  boots  bedimmed  and 
muddy. 
While  from  his  head  he  never  took  his  cap, 

But  marching  straightway  to*  the  Doctor's  side, 

With  staring  eyes  and  mouth  extended,  cried— 

**  Oh,  Doctor !  I  have  seen  the  strangest  sight— 
A  man  half  black  !**  "*  Half  black !  uponmy  woid,** 

Exclaimed  the  Doctor.  trembUn^  with  defight, 
**  *Tis  strange,  indeed.— half  black  t  I*ve  often  heaid 

Of  individuals  not  wholly  white — 
A  rara  aoit  this,— a  moet  rare  bird ; 

Half  black  ?**    *"  Yes,  sir,  he  was,  fix>m  head  to  foot, 

As  black— as  bkck— yea— quite  as  black  as  soot.** 

*  Sit  down,  sir,  if  youplease ;  1*11  get  my  book  :*' 
Here  the  learned  Theban  on  his  table  spreaa ' 

A  folio  spacious— then  a  pen  he  took. 
With  mks  that  colour^  were  both  black  and  red. 

That  he  might  make  his  aimotations  look 
In  hue  according  to  what  should  be  said 

About  the  half  black  man ;  first  in  dark  ink 

His  quill  he  dipped,  and  then  began  to  think. 

Or  rather  talk  aloud—**  One  hundred,  three ; 

Yes— that*s  the  page  on  which  I'll  note  it  down, 
Luaut  Naturw  headed— let  me  see, —   . 

Albinos  white-eyed  women  toasted  brown, 
Ring-streaked  lambs,  a  monstrous  humble-bee ; 

dnild  with  two  heads,— the  ofi^ring  of  a  down, 

Two  heads  than  one  are  better.— peo^  clahn, 
Hem !  this  child's  father  doubtless  thouj^t  the 

**  Here  will  I  draw  a  fme,— and  on  one  side 
I  will  describe  in  black  the  half  black  part. 

The  other  may  be  red,*'— just  then  he  spied 
The  stranger  smile,  and  turning,  with  a  start. 

The  doctor  said^  **prhap8  the  man  was  dyed  !*' 
The  stranger  laia  his  hand  upon  hisheart,--^ 

**  Upon  my  honour,  there  is  no  deceit. 

HaU  black,  he  truly  wuBr-head^  arms  and  feet*** 
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-Washalf  his  head  blackr    "Yes.**    "On«  aim 
Uick?"    •*Ye8." 

•*  One  leg  black?"    "  Yes."  "  Foot,  ancle,  wrist  and 
hand?" 
••  The  fact  is.  Doctor,  neidier  more  nor  less,— 

If  now  before  your  eyes  the  man  should  stand. 
All  unrevealed  in  native  loveliness. 

And  through  his  countenance,  so  broad  and  bland. 
And  through  his  body  you  should  draw  a  mark, 
€be  half  would  be  unutterably  dark !" 

••  What,  black  as  Iferpt  ?"    **  Yes,  in  eveiy  sense : 
His  darkness  might  be  felt.**    The  Doctor  smiled ; 

For  though  a  man  of  very  learned  pretence. 
He  loved  a  joke,~often  had  he  beguiled 

An  hour  in  merry  wit,  and  could  dispense 
With  deepest  study,  gladly  as  a  chikl. 

On  some  weak  pate  a  sudden  joke  to  crack. — 

Hie  8tianger*8  answers  were  all  down  in  black. 

Vow,  soberly,  the  Doctor  wined  his  pjen, 

And  gaziiw  round  with  self  comiilaisent  air, 
Sei»d  the  red  ink,  that  he  might  con^r  then, 

The  color  of  the  part  to  be  more  nir. 
^  One  half  as  black  as  C^ffl^t"  s&id  again 

The  sapient  scribbler;  ^please  relate  with  care. 
The  hue  of  t*other  half—wnite,  red,  or  blue?*' 

**  Why— ihAUmr,  was  as  black  as  Egypt  too  r* 

UNCaLENAT. 

••A  Yankee's  a  Yankee^  find  him  where  you  will- 
Try  him  as  you  may,  he'll  prove  a  Yankee  still'* 

Not  long  since  there  lived  somewhere  in  New  Eng. 
land  an  old  fellow,  whose  &me  was  extended  many 
miles  from  the  litde  spot  which  he  called  home,  known 
by  the  name  of  Uncle  Nat;  and  he  belonged  to  that 
csus  of  men,  who,  instead  of  eating  that  they  may  live, 
rather  live  that  they  may  eat.  That  he  had  been  no 
pretender  in  this  business,  would  cleariy  and  unequiv. 
ocally  appear^  by  a  simple  glance  at  his  latitudinal  and 
lougituomal  dunensions. 

He  was  a  hero  of  a  pot  ofbeans,  and  place  him  in 
the  region  of  eatables,  and  no  landlady  wooki  have 
•ccaa^n  to  complain  of  incivility  on  his  part,  for  on 
SBch  occasions  he  never  fiuled  to  pay  her  a  highlv  flat- 
tering com^iment— a  compliment  that  could  oy  no 
means  be  mistakeOi  Uncle  Nat  never  was  guil^  of 
leaving  one  dish  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  others,  uid  tnoae 
who  came  at  the  eleventh  hour  usaally  found  a  strong 
arBuroentfor/ortiiv.  •  j  ,_, 

Now  our  hero  from  his  youth  up,  mdulged  a  propen- 
■ty  to  see  the  West,  but  it  was  not  dU  grey  hairs  had 
nuule  their  appearance,  that  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States^  and  he  was 
urged  to  this  conchiaion,  by  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
eoukl  not  die  in  peace  and  quiet  until  his  vision  had 
been  blessed  with  an  actiial  view  6f  those  scenes, 
which  bo  had  bq  often  henid  described.  Not  many 
years  d^^o,  UucIc  Nat,  fi^lmii  that  the  time  had  now 
comf,  ou  ft  firic  May  niomine^v  placed  his  saddle  bass 
upon  an  old  rnvsTiXclepifxl  llii^  then  monnted  himself 
and  suinnioniag  his  only  ci:iiirpanion,  a  fiivorite  dog, 
l^irt  RiHitf^hy  u  Blgnnl  to  rhu  said  Rouse  well  known, 
away  ho  ^  rnr,  mddi  n^  an  nfll-cnonate  aitteu  to  various 
old  daoies,  whtnK  ekiH  in  t;(>uking  be  had  not  unfrte- 
quenUy  had  occasion  to  commend,  anddoflSng  \aa  broad 
nmmed  hat  m  civiUty  to  everv  old  maki,  with  whom, 
in  days  of  yore,  he  had  emojea  many  an  innocent  fix>Uc. 
After  havinff  pursued  nis  ioumey  for  many  days 
•rer  hUl  and  OAle,  he  at  len^  fouiu  himself  beyond 
^e  limits  of  New  England,  m  the  famous  state  of  New 
York.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beautifiil  day 
that  he  urged  his  old  nag,  bv  a  few  striking  appeals  fh>m 

the  whip^  mto  the  little  village  of ,  where^  to  his 


•-^T  Uncle  Nat  always  Mopofled  that  there  i^ipM 
in  progress,  where  he  bebdd  a  busy,  moving  croffv.- 
As  he  approached,  the  characters  of  the  indindaBis 
who  composed  it,  were  to  our  hero  well  known,  as 
the  language  of  jockey^  its  dialects  and  kUoms,  wms 
perfectjr  familiar  to  his  ear.  Into  this  group,  sain 
ceremonie.  Uncle  Nat  entered,  with  an  open  hearted 
**How  do  ye  do?'*  to  all,  and  a  stranger  would  have 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  their  own  number,  Ute  in 
his  arrivaL  It  was  tigrandfair  for  running,  trotting 
and  trading  horses!  Here  Undo  Nat  felt  himuif  st 
Jkmie,  and  was  a  stranger  ahke  to  embarrassment  and 
jockeys.  It  having  been  whispered  among  the  ^rtMi|\ 
that  be  was  a  YaiUtee,  their  cunning  grimaces  mdiea. 
ted  that  the  tricks  which  his  predaeeesars  had  practiaed 
werenow,  if  poeaUe,  to  be  severely  visited  opoa  this 
inofiendve  new  comer. 

Uncle  Nat  appeared  to  be  a  good-natured,  credulous 
okl  fellow,  easy  to  be  unposed  upon,  whbh  not  a  little 
fh*»Trff^  the  zeal  and  eaniestneas  of  the  Dutchnieo, 
who  BOW  needed  nothing,  bv  way  of  stimolus^afaready 
rejoicing  at  the  anticipated  dismay  of  the  Yankee, 
when  he  shoukl  and  himself  liiiiKd.  Squire  Roose  m 
the  mean  sime  seemed  to  be  in  an  element  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  endured  the  fiitigue  of  a  longjouimny. 

**Is  your  horse  a  trotter  ?"  asked  one.  'Why,"  re- 
plied Nat. ''as  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  gueas  the  erdter 


willjog  along  some!" 

"Wfll  you  plank  a  ten  dollar,  and  trot  a  miler*  con- 
tinued the  stranger^ 

This  was  a  hud  question  for  Uncle  Nat  to  answer 
—he  did  not  fear  that  Hugs  would  be  distanced,  hot 
the  ioumey  which  had  been  aheadv  long,  was  not 
haltperformed.  Alter  having  carried  the  matter  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  better  judgment,  he  was  about  to  refoaiL 
whenasecondcameupfrom  the  group,  which  had 
been  holding  a  private  consultation — 

"I  say,  Jo,**  saki  he,  'Vou  don*t  want  to  trot  your 
Ranger  with  that  oki  shabby  bundle  of  skin  and  bonee 
— "twould  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  him." 

Jo  heflitated  a  moment,  and  gave  a  kind  of  half 
supjDreesed  mutter,  when  the  odier  resumed— 

^hy  I  can  run  faster  myself  than  that  oki  nag 
can  trot"— 

"111  plank  a  hundred  on  that"— interrupted  Uneie 
Nat,  whose  ire  had  been  somewhat  kindled  at  the 
outiTigeous  abuse  which  had  thus  been  heaped  upon 
oldHuga— 

"*Tis  done,"  said  die  stranger,  "but  panw.  IHbec 
a  hundred,  that  I  can  jump  up  bddnd  four  back  three 
times,  before  you  shall  have  gone  twenty  rods!" 

Uncle  Nat  couki  stand  it  no  longer— the  old  pnrae 
was  dravm  out  and  the  cash  produced.  He  propoeed 
to  deposit  the  cash  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  who  at 
that  moment  arrived,  after  the  conditions  of  the  bet 
ihodd  be  fairiy  stated  and  well  understood,  to  wluch 
the  other  consented.  The  stranger  was  reonested, 
aiicL  after  some  urging,  agreed  to  comply  with  their 
wisnes. 

"Now,"  said  Uncle  Nat, 'iie  nuts  down  one  hun- 
dred, that  he  can  jump  up  behind  my  back  three  times, 
before  I  can  trot  my  horse  the  distance  of  twenty  rods 
—if  he  does,  you  are  to  delivrr  the  two  hundred  to 
hinu  if  he  does  not,  then  I  am  to  have  the  same.** 

"Is  this  statement  correct?"  saki  the  stranger.  Bodi 
saul  aye.  The  iockeys  coukl  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing  as  th^  looked  upon  the  oki  Yankee,  who 
dkl  not  suffiect  envplay  mmn  teorrfs/- "Poor  oU  soul," 
saki  they,  *ho*ll  be  bled  for  a  hundred"- 

^Perhaps  I  may,"  saki  Nat,  happenmg  to  overiiear, 
"and  perhaps  I  may  not— various  opinions  on  that 
point,*^  Old  Hugs  was  now  mounted  and  aroused 
from  his  stupidity,  by  the  application  of  Uncle  Nat^ 
huge  heels  to  his  rio  vinUe  sides,    "Now,"  said  he. 


greatsa!tia&ctk>n,hesawalarBe  coUectbn  ot  people  I  "I  must  ^et  HpgB  vrarm,  and  will  rkie  him  up  yooder, 


gqifirmTii   wrjMft  'BtP  tnujiMk 


I^yni^— svawif  went  the  trio,  Uioofo  Nit,  Hogs 
SM  Squire  Rouse,  to  the  great  morrinieiit  of  tbe  jockey 
«ttitH  who  were  now  congratolating  themselyes  that 
Dntehmen  were  no  more  to  be  duped  by  Yankeee; 
and  it  would  have  done  one*B  heart  good,  to  have 
witaeaMd  their  joy,  when  Uncle  Nat  returned  with 
SootTe  Rouaeat  tuB aide.  Up  he  came,  and  appeared 
•  fittle  defected  as  he  began~**Anv  how,  you,  old 
Hugs,  is  rather  s<t£  and  Fm  i^eard  he  won't  do  as  he 
has— AeiMever^  rO  try— but  see  here,  Mr.  better,  you 
must  agree  that  you  won't  hurt  me.** 

••O  yes.  ru  not  hurt  you  a  hair»»— "that's  right," 
intemipted  Uncle  Nat,  **and  you'll  agree  not  to  jump 
ahead  of  mr  saddle"— 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  the  other,  who  imagi. 
osd  that  Uncle  Nat  would  like  to  retreat— "If  I  jump 
or  00  further  forward  than  the  hind  part  of  die  saddle, 
then  it  is  no  bet." 

"This  is  your  sgreement,  is  it?"  mquu«d  the  stake 
molder— as  before^  they  answered  aye.  Whereupon 
Uncle  Nat  insisted  that  a  fleet  horse  and  an  expert  nder 
flhoald  accompany  them,  in  order  that  no  (ffleolty 
night  arise  on  this  point;  and  to  gratify  his  natimt^na 
A^  called  if,  this  was  agreedto,and  whHe these  were 
bemg  provided.  Uncle  Nat  dismounted.  l%en  twenty 
rods  were  now  measured  and  the  last  scene  ol 
the  drama  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  "Wake  up— wake 
up,'*  shouted  Uncle  Nat,  as  he  was  applying  nis  whip 
♦5  Hags's  lega,  "a  hundred's  to  be  lost  or  wonl"  Uncle 
Nat  now  mounted,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  Dutchman  better,  with  his  back 
towards  Hugs's  head,  and  when  the  signal  was  given, 
away  he  went,  yet  stotr^y,  exclaiming,  *iJiree  /itites— 
rtmimherr  with  Squire  Rouse  at  his  aide.  Here  was 
a  sad  change  in  the  Dutchman's  prospects— instead 
ofjummng  up  three  times,  after  the  Yankee  had 
staned,  as  he  expected,  being  all  the  while  behind  Ms 
hack,  he  stood  suD,  and  was  dejected  with  a  grief— 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred  dolUrs!  After 
having  trotted  his  twenty  rods,  and  having  performed 
a  grand  rtgAt4i6oift,  he  returned  at  a  rate  which  con^ 
founded  the  aheady  astonished  Dutchmen,  and  ap- 
proachinff  the  stranger— "Pll  take  that  money  now, 
I  guesSf'^said  he,  and  the  money  was  deliverea  with- 
out  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  lately  elated  jockey. 
*H>)me  in,  ray  boys,"  said  Uncle  Nat.  "come  in,  we'll 
have  some  supper  now— fay  golly,  I'llpay  for't— come 
along,  I  say^My  name's  oldUnde  Nat,  the  YankeeT 
»»»»»»       «        »        »» 

In  the  history  of  our  hero  there  are  many  rare  q)eci. 
mens  of  a  true  Yankee— but  he  ia  now  no  morei  We 
copy  frtm  a  letter,  which  we  have  just  received,  our 
intelligence  in  regard  to  his  unhappy  fiite— 

"No  news  for  you— not  a  bit— save  that  they  have 
iuat  found  old  Uncle  Nat,  who  disappeared  some  time 

last  winter.   He  wasseenfloadngin pond,  froien 

iq»  in  a  huge  cake  of  ice,  as  stiffasapokei^HBomesay 
with  his  wbip  in  his  hand."  Thus  has  eiMled  the  tem- 
poral hiBtoiy  o£|he  master  of  **S^e ,  Amse."— Xion. 
sim^mrghOam 

m 

HospiTAunr.— Tlie  voice  of  irapirataon  has  ei\joined 
hospitality  as  a  duty.  The  dictates  of  nature  concur 
in  pnmoimcinff  it  a  virtue.  In  the  simpBcity  of  ancient 
tiiBB^  it  flourished  as  a  vigorous  plant  llie  traveller 
found  beneath  its  wide  spreading  branches,  a  shelter 
from  the  noon-day  sun,  and  a  cover  ftrom  the  storm. 
But  nations  in  their  approaches  to  reftneroem,  have 
been  prone  ta  neglect  its  culture.  They  have  hedged 
it  about  with  ceremonies,  and  encumbered  it  with  trap, 
pings,  till  its  virtues  faded  or  its  roots  perished.  Like 
the  stripling  shepherd,  it  hath  drooped  beneath  the 
:orgeouB  armor  of  ro]ralty,  while  it  would  ftiin  have 
»und  aaoong  the  smooth  stones  of  tbe  brook  the 
strength  it  needed.— Jl^  Sigsmmeff, 


fS, 


Snakisl—"  A  Btoot  negro,  heloaang  to  a  friend  near 
Stabrock,  brought  in  from  the  budi  two  ratdesnakes 
in  a  box ;  be  seemed  to  have  sonmletely  subdued  them 
by  intimidation,  and  after  a  time  he  would  let  them  out 
in  the  verandah,  and  they  wouMl  return  to  him  at  his 
call.  One  day  they  were  missing,  and  the  negro's 
master  going  to  an  out4iou8e,  saw  them  coiled  up  un- 
der the  step  of  the  door ;  he  was  a  long  time  imprison, 
ed,  but  at  last  plucked  up  courage  ana  sprang  into  the 
open  air  over  them.  The  negro  went  out  with  his 
box  to  catch  them:  *  Ah !  you  rascal,  you  go  wav ! 
Get  in  house  this  minute,' said  Quaco,  and  the  r^iies 
obeyed  him !  Sometimes  he  ^oukl  irritate  bis  petL 
and  they  would  bite  him  in  the  band;  then  he  .wouJd 
run  out  to  tbe  high  grass  near  the  house,  and  rub  the 
wound  with  a  plant,  the  name  of  which  he  would  not 
reveal,  for  his  Mow  slaves  looked  on  him  whh  great 
respect  for  his  being  a  snake  charmer.  At  bat,  on 
one  occasion,  he  got  drunk,  besan  handluig  the 
snakes,  they  bit  hini.  he  nefdected  to  apply  his  anti- 
dote, went  to  the  fieki  to  woirK,andinaBoorttiniewaa 
a  bfoaied  corpse.  I  have  seen  the  cobra  di  capdBo,  or 
hooded  snake  of  India,  caught  in  my  garden;  have 
watched  the  snake  charmer  with  feathered  turban,  at. 
tmg  beside  a  hole  under  the  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  and 

Bon  a  rude  musical  instrument  made  from  a 
and  a  bit  of  looking.gk»s  in  front  of  it ;  unlike 
aaf  adder,'  the  head  ot  the  cobm  would  soon  ap- 
pear above  ground,  as  if  listeninff  to  the  wikl  strains, 
and  his  eye  attracted  by  the  dazaingglaas.  Anassis- 
tant  would  be  ready  to  catch  him  behind  the  neck, 
woukl  draw  forth  his  yellow  and  writhing  length,  and 
without  extracting  his  poisonous  laogs,  would  sl^  him 
into  a  covered  basket,  muttering  the  usual  curse  of 
*  Hut  Tere !'  Next  day  the  charmer  wouki  return, 
place  his  basket  on  the  ground,  sit  on  his  haunches 
before  it  and  oipe,  the  lid  woukl  rise,  and  the  subdued 
snake  come  forth,  partly  coil  himself  up,  and  move  his 
head  to  the  music,  and  ever  and  anon  display  his  spec- 
tacled hood,  or  hiss  when  the  charmer  approached  his 
hand.  The  assistant  wouki  go  behind  ana  hoki  up  the 
reptile  by  the  tail,  then  he  could  not  do  iniuiy :  but  if 
a  fowl  were  to  be  thrown  at  him,  it  woukl  be  dead  in 
afew  minutes.  What  I  have  saki  of  tame  rattlesnakes 
is  less  surprising  than  the  feats  of  oriental  snake 
charmers  with  the  cobra.— itieaoiuier't  Sketches. 

Bad  Speluno.— You  need  not  be  concerned,  in 
writing  to  me,  about  your  bad  nelling:  for  in  my 
opinion,  as  our  alphabet  now  stanais,  the  bad  spelling, 
or  what  is  caUed  so,  is  cenerally  the  best,  as  conform- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  letters  and  of  the  words.  To 
give  you  an  instance— A  gentleman  received  a  letter, 
m  which  were  these  words:  Not  finiing  Browu  at  horn 
IdeUceredyourmesegiohisfff,  The  gendeman  find- 
ing  it  bad  spelling,  and  tberfore  not  very  intelligible, 
ctoled  his  lady  to  help  him  read  it.  A^tween  them 
they  picked  out  the  meaning  of  aU  but  the  yf,  which 
they  could  not  understand.  The  kuly  proposed  cal- 
ling  her  chamber  maid,  because  Betty,  sm  she,  has 
the  best  knack  at  reading  bad  spelling  of  any  one  I 
know.    Bptty  came,  and  was  surprised  that  neither 


of  spelling  wife,  than  Double  wuH  f  e ;  which,  in  re- 
ality, speU  doubleiifey,^FranMin's  LeUers, 
m 
Gaspard  Baleus,  who  was  boUi  a  poet  and  a  physi- 
cian, deranged  his  brain  so  much  by  excessive  study, 
that  he  irm^gined  his  body  was  converted  into  butter, 
and  on  this  account  he  always  shunned  the  fire  whh 
the  utmost  care.  Being  at  length  worn  out  by  a  oob- 
tinual  dread  of  md[ting,ne  pot  an  end  to  his  misery  by 
throwing  hiraaelf  into  a  welL 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  Ik^ 


wiixii's  counottv-^of  im  aao  hoam. 


WnUblKf «  COURTSHIP*! 

Tune—'*  Bonnie  Dundee.^ 
Young  Willie,  the  ploufiiiman,  has  nae  land  ruyr  Aller, 

An*  yet  the  olythQ  caUant^s  as  crouse  as  a  ling ; 
He  courts  his  ain  lasek  an*  he  sings  a  wrag  till  hei^- 

Tak  tent,  an*  ye*se  hear  what  the  {aodle  does  sing: — 
••  O,  Jenny !  to  tell  thail  loe  yon  *fore  ony, 

Wad  need  finer  words  ihan  Pve  gatten  to  tell ! 
Nor  need  I  sav  to  ye,  Ye*re  winsome  an*  bonnie— 

I'm  thinkin*  ye  ken  that  fu*  brawly  yoursel* ! 

"  Pve  courted  ve  tang—Do  ye  hear  what  I'm  tellmg? — 

INre  courtea  you,  tninkin*  ye  yet  wad  be  mine ; 
An'  if  we  suld  marry  wi'  only  ae  shilling, 

At  the  warst,  only  ae  shUhngy  Jenny,  we*8e  tine. 
But  love  doesna  ave  lie  in  gowpens  o'  guineas. 

Nor  haopinesB  dwall  whar  the  coflkrs  are  fii* ; 
As  muckle  we*U  matfy  aye  gather  atween  us, 

That  want  ne'er  saimeet  us,  nor  mis*iy  pursue. 

**  TTie  chieta  that  are  christened  to  riches  an'  grandeur. 

Ken  nousht  o'  the  pleasure  that  hard  labour  brings ; 
Wlait  in  id^ess  comes,  they  in  idleness  squander. 

While  the  laboring  man  toils  a*  the  lang  day,  an'  sings! 
Then  why  suld  we  enw  the  ^^reat  an'  the  noble  ? 

The  tmckt  is  a  kingdom— it's  ours  what  we  hae  !— 
A  boast  that  repays  us  for  sair  waric  an'  trouble ; 

Tve  earned  it  V  is  mair  than  a  monarch  can  say. 
**T1ie  green  buds  now  peep  thro*  the  auld  runkled  tim- 
mer. 

The  sun,  at  a  breath,  drinks  the  hale  morning  dew. 
An'  nature  is  dad  at  the  comin'  o'  simmer. 

As  glad  as  Fm  aye  at  the  smiling  o'  you ! 
The.  flowers  are  a'  epringing,  the  birds  are  a*  singing. 

And  beauty  and  pleasure  are  wooin'  the  ^in ; 
ITien  let  us  employ  it,  while  we  may  enjoy  it— 

the  simmer  o*  hfe,  Jenny,  comes  lui  wain !" 

m 

Thk  BcLQAiUANS.- The  Bulgarian  is  handsome, 
robast,  patient,  stubborn,  and  very  jealous :  with  prim- 
itive  nnumers.  The  stranger  who  outs  up  tor  the  night 
in  a  cottace,  has  the  best  of  everything,  and  sleeps  on 
the  same  floor  with  Either,  mother,  sons  and  daughters. 

The  women  are  tall  and  beautiful— the  finest  race  I 
saw  in  Turk^— with  peculiaily  small  hands  and  feet 
Hieir  costume  is  elegant,  consisting  of  a  striped  shih. 
which  covers  without  concealing  the  bust,  hateaaea 
Kound  the  throat  with  a  heavy  gold  or  silver  clasp ;  a 
liort  worked  petticoat,  and  embroidered  pelisse'  a  la 
Menaiee  confined  by  a  broad  ornamental  girdle. 
Fheir  hair  is  dressed  in  long  braids,  and  their  wrists 
Bud  waists  adorned  with  soud  bracelets  and  buckles ; 
the  poorest  have  them.  Yet  these  nymphs  of  the 
Balkans  are  household  slaves,,  and  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  severest  weather  drawing  Mrater  at  the  fountains. 

No  peasantry  in  the  worQ  are  so  well  off.    Ilie 

lowest  Bulgarian  has  abundance  of  every  thing ;  meat. 

poultry,  eggSy  milk,  rioe,  cheese,  wine,  bread,  good 

clothing,  and  a  warm  dwelling,  and  a  horse  to  ride. 

It  is  true  he  has  no  newspaper  to  inflame  his  passious, 

or  a  knife  and  fork  to  eat  witb^  nor  a  bedstead  to  lie 

n,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  by  some  people 

n  olgect  of  pity.— iStodc'f  Travds, 

The  Hvpocuondriac  Prinok,— M any  distmguished 
ersons,  from  a  disease  in  the  ima^atiou,  have  fiillen 
no  strange  notions  regarding  their  personal  indentity 
nd  character.  In  the  memoirs  of  Count  de  Maurepas, 
lere  is  an  accomit  given  of  a  most  singular  hypo- 
hondriac  m  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Bourbon.  He 
Qce  imagined  himself  to  be  a  hare,  and  would  suffer  no 
)U  to  be  rung  in  the  palace,  lest  the  noise  should 
|are  him  in  the  woods.  At  another  dme,  he  fimcied 
{meelf  to  be  a  plant,  and,  as  he  stood  in  the  garden, 
laisted  onbe'uig  watered.   He  some  time  afterwards 


magified  he  wts  dead,  and  mfondaU  i , 

for  which,  he  said,  he  had  no  further  occasion.  Tham 
last  whim  would  have  proved  &tal,  if  his  firiends  had 
not  contrived  to  disguise  two  persons,  who  were  intro. 
duped  to  him  as  his  grandfiither  and  Marshal  IjUTreaw 
boors,  and  who,  a(^  some  conversation  concerning 
the  Boades,  invited  him  to  dine  with  Marshal  Turenne. 
Our  hypochondriac  followed  them  into  a  cellar  pre- 
pared tor  the  purpose,  where  he  made  a  hearty  mBal. 
While  this  turn  of  his  disorder  prevailed,  he  alwajrs 
dined  in  the  cellar  with  some  noble  gnosL  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  Strang  fiuuasy  did 
not  incapacitate  him  for  buiaoess,  especially  where  his 
immediate  interests  were  concerned.  Hypochondhaam 
is  doubtless  produced,  in  a  gre^  measure,  firom  deep 
study,  or  from  an  arnficial  modb  of  Uving,  and  want 
of  proper  airandexercise.  We  seldom  hear  of  a  ploag^ 
man  or  an  mdustriousartinn  fallin^^  into  that  OBeased 
state  of  the  imagination,  and  consMieting  themsdvos 
hares,  vegetablea,  plants,  or  some  disembodied  spiht. 

JuFmoi  AND  Hioasb— **Father  of  animals  and  men  !** 
80  spake  the  hoise^and  drew  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter; 
"I  am  considered  the  most  beautifid  creature  with 
which  thou  hast  adorned  the  worU,  and  my  Tanitjr 
leads  me  to  believe  it.  But  yet  would  not  soaio 
difierenl  construction  be  better  tor  me  ?" 

**And  what  do  you  think  will  be  better  for  yoa? 
Speak,  I  wfll  hear  your  instructions/'  said  the  good 
god,  and  he  laughed. 

**Perhap8,'*  apeke  the  horse  anin,  **I  should  be 
fleeter,  if  my  legs  were  higher  and  more  slender;  a 
fonger  swan  neck  would  be  no  disadvantage;  a  broad- 
er breast  woukl  add  to  my  strength ;  and  since  yo«i 
have  ordained  that  I  shall  bear  your  iikvorite.  man,  it 
mi^t  be  well  to  create  on  me  a  natural  sadcue,  upon 
which  my  benevolent  rider  might  sit."    . 

**Good  I"  replied  J  upiter- "have  patience  a  moment!** 
Then  Jupiter,  vrith  solemn  look,  spoke  the  word  of 
creation— ''Let  life  enter  the  dust,  and  thou,  matter, 
become  organized  and  ipited  T'  And  suddenly  these 
stood,  before  the  throne,  the  deformed  cameL 

The  horse  saw,  and  trembled  at  the  firightful  spec- 
tacle. 

''Here  are  higher  and  more  slender  Icusa,"  said  Jo- 
piter:  liere  is  a  lon^r  swan-like  neck ;  here  is  a 
Droaoer  breast ;  here  is  a  natural  saddle ;  do  you  v^h, 
O  horse,  that  I  should  form  you  such  7" 

The  horse  still  trembled. 

''Go,"  continued  Jupiter  \  ''this  time  be  taiwht  witb- 
OQt  punishment  To  remind  thee  now  ana  then  of 
thy  presumption,  the  new  creature  shall  continue,  (Jo- 
piter  threw  a  nreserving  look  upon  the  camel)  and 
never  be  looked  upon  by  thee  without  sfau<Mering  ^ 
^   m     — 

ADVAlfTA0D  or  THE  DlWUSMJIC  OW  KnOWLEDGB.— All 

intelligent  dass  can  scarcely  ever  be,  as  a  das,  vi- 
dons ;  never,  as  a  class,  indolent.  The  ezdted  meotal 
activity  omrates  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sdmutns  of 
sense  and  appetite.  Thenew  world  oijdeas;  the  aenr 
views  of  the  rdadons  of  things;  the  pSvers,  djsdosed 
to  the  well-informed  nund,  present  attractiona,  which, 
unless  the  character  is  deeply  sank,  are  snflfeient  to 
counterbalance  the  taste  for  frivolous  or  corrupt  plea- 
sures; and  thus,  in  the  en^  a  standard  of  character  is 
created  in  the  community^  which,  though  it  does  doc 
invariably  save  each  individual,  protects  the  virtoe  of 
the  raa8B»-^Eoerett*$  Diteouree. 

Duzixnce.— Swift's  observation  upon  duelliBf  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  reason  that  can  be  aasigoed  for  the  oontioii- 
ance  of  its  practice.  He  says,  "*  I  should  be  eiceedioj^ 
sorry  to  find  the  Legislature  make  any  new  law  aninst 
the  practice  of  daelliDir,  as  I  can  discover  no  politiou  <yvfl 
in  BufTering  balhes,  sharpers,  and  rakes«  to  rid  the  world  of 
eadi  other  by  a  method  of  their  own,  whnathe^law  hath 
not  been  able  to  flad  aA  expedient^UOglv: 
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TflB  farawelll  farewell  foreirer, 

Tbou  thyself  hast  ax*d  our  doom, 
fiede  hop^s  sweetest  blossomt  wither. 

Never  more  for  roe  to  bloom. 
^  Unforgiving'^  tbou  hast  c&ird  me. 

Didst  tbou  ever  say  **  forgive  ?" 
For  the  wretch  whose  wiles  enthralPd  thee, 

Tbou  didst  seeoi  alone  to  live. 
Siort  tbe^pan  which  time  hath  given, 

To  complete  thy  love's  decay ; 
By  ankaUowed  passioos  driven. 

Soon  thy  heart  was  tanght  to  stray. 
Lived  for  me  that  feeling  tender. 

Which  so  well  thy  verse  can  shew, 
FhNB  my  aims  why  didst  tbou  wander. 

My  endearments  why  forego  ? 
IVfipt  in  dreams  of  joy  abiding, 

On  thy  breast  my  bead  hadi  lain. 
In  thy  love  and  truth  oonfidiog, 

filiss  I  cannot  know  again. 
iVhen  thy  heart  by  me  *'  glancM  over,^ 

First  dispbyed  the  guilty  stain. 
Would  these  eyes  have  closed  forever, 

Ne*er  to  weep  thy  crimes  again. 
But.  by  Heaven's  leoording  spirit, 

hUy  that  wish  forgotten  be, 
life,  though  now  a  loadr^Pd  bear  it. 

For  the  babcr  IVe  borne  to  thee. 
In  whose  lovely  features  (let  me 
Ail  my  weakness  here  confess. 
While  the  struggling  tears  permit  me) 

All  her  fkther*s  I  can  trace. 
His,  whose  image  never  leaves  me. 
Whose  remembrance,  yet,  I  pine* 
Who  due  bitterest  feeKng  gives  me. 

Still  to  love  where  I  despise. 
With  regret  and  aorrow  rather. 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
IshaU  teach  her  to  say  ^'FotAcr," 

But  his  guilt  she  ne'er  shall  know. 
Whilst  to-morrow  and  to-morrow, 

Wake  me  to  a  widowed  bed, 
In  another^  arms  no  sorrow 

Wik  thou  feel  ?~no  tear  wilt  shed  f 
For  the  world's  applause,  I  sought  not. 

When  1  tore  inyeelf  from  thee, 
Of  its  praise  or  blame,  I  thought  not— 

What  Its  praise  or  bhime  to  me? 
He  in  whom  my  soul  ddigteed. 

From  his  heart  my jmafe  drove. 
With  contempt  my  tradi  reouited. 
And  preferred— «  wanton's  love. 
Thou  art  proud,  and  mark  me,  Byron, 

Pve  a  soul  proud  as  thine  own. 
Soft  to  love,  but  hard  as  iron, 

When  despite  on  me  is  thrown. 
But,  fivowell !— ni  not  upbraid  thee.    ' 

Never,  never  wish  thee  ill, 
WvBiched  tbo^  thy  Climes  have  made  me 
If  Ami  0M*kt-b6  happy  am. 


svBmumm  FORBUETiomk 

ThelbBoiriiig^iiilereBtiiig  acoouBt  of  tke  for* 
maUion  of  a  folcaiiic  Island,  descriptiye  of  the 
subjoined  engnYiag^  we  take  from  the  fifty- 
se? enth  nuniber  of  Harper's  Famil|r  Libvaiy^ 
CQOtaining  Midk^t  Popular  Guide  to  the  06- 
wervaHim  of  Moure. 

In  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  may  be  re- 
inrded  as  cohering  the  slopes  of  volcanic  rid^, 
UMre  are  still  occaskxial  displays  of  the  action 
of  those  Tast  powers;  and  there  are  in  many 
irfaces  decided  proofs  of  that  action  having  been 
at  some  time  carried  on  in  situations  where  it 
had  ceased  before  the  record  of  history  hegfUu 
It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  for- 
mation of  la/ge  tracts  of  alluvial  land  so  as  to 
remove  the  sea  to  a  distance,  occasions  the  i»- 
temal  action  to  cease.  In  that  ridge  of  moun* 
tains  in  France  which  stands  nearest  to  the  M^ 
diterranean,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
there  are  many  es^tinct  volcanoes ;  and  the  plain 
of  Languedoc,  which  lies  between  those  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  is  alluvial,  composed  in  many 
parts  of  sand,  in  others  of  gravel  and  stones,  ana 
in  others,  again,  of  sheik,— the  whole  giving  the 
clearest  evmence  of  having  been  under  the  sea, 
or  formed  by  the  action  of  its  waters  upon  the 
shores. 

,  The  farther  part  of  Italy  and  the  ishmd  of  Si- 
cily are  still  volcanic  countries.  Vesuvius  and 
Etna  bum  continually,  and  often  pour  out  erup- 
tions of  melted  matters ;  the  whole  of  Calabna 
is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and  fires  are  continu- 
ally burning  in  the  little  islands  which  lie  nearly 
in  the  line  between  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 

One  of  the  most  recent  displays  of  submarine 
action,  extending  above  the  sunace,  which  has 
appeared  in  those  seas,  is 


BOTHAM   IILANS. 

That  island,  or  radier  the  symptoms  of  iti 
formation  were  first  obeerved  on  the  l(Hh  of  July, 
1831 ;  though  on  the  preceding  day  quantities  of 
charred  sea  plants  and  dead  fish  were  observed 
floatniff  on  the  suriace;  and  sounds  resembling 
that  of  thunder  were  heard.  Shocks  of  eaiHi- 
ouakes  had,  indeed,  been  felt  by  ships  passing 
tne  same  spot  on  the  98th  of  June;  bat  tbnra 
HB  then  no  s^ipearance  at  the  surface  of  ttm 
u    Atmboat«itfwio'ckiokoilth#lOth,Cap- 
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tain  Camo,  wbo  oommaiided  a  Sioflian  bris, 
and  was  then  about  twenty  miles  off  Cape  & 
Mark,  obsenred  the  water,  at  the  distance  of  a 
ffUD-sbot,  in  a  state  of  agitation.  A  portion,  more 
tnan  a  hundred  fathoms  in  diameter,  rose  up  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet ;  and  discharged«irolume8 
•f  sulphurous  smoke.  The  elevated  mass,  as 
there  is  no  action  of  the  atmosphere  mentiooed 
that  could  sustain  a  column  of  water  to  that 
height,  must  have  been  steam.  That  steam, 
howeyer,  from  fhe  supply  of  a  whole  sea  of  cold 
water,  and  the  Dowerml  action  of  the  fire  under 
it.  may  bave  baa  the  cobur  and  apparant  density 
or  a  mass  of  water.  Indeed,  the  external  part 
of  it  must  have  been  condensed,  and  descending 
in  a  thick  fog,  which  fog  would  be  kept  from 
spreading  on  tne  surface  of  the  sea,  by  the  wind 
which  must  have  set  towards  it  in  all  directions, 
to  supply  the  air  which  was  constantly  rarefying 
and  ascending  orer  it  The  smoke  mentioned 
by  the  Sicilian  captain  was,  most  probably,  the 
hottest  part  of  the  steam,  because  if  the  heated 
strata  had  so  broken  under  water  as  to  allow 
volumes  of  real  smoke  to  escape,  the  solid  mat- 
ters would  not  likely  haye  reached  the  surface. 
It  appears  from  the  observations  made  by  other 
▼esseis,  that  the  immediate  bottom  was  mud, 
and  that  the  depth,  t^Ur  the  island  was  formed, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  That  was  nearly  three  hun- 
dred aUd  thirty-eight  pounds  (say  tiiree  hundred 
weight)  on  the  inch,  trom  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  water,  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
condensation,  the  weight  of  the  mud,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  strata,  which  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining;  but  they,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
ceeded the  simple  pressure  of  the  water. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  surface,  acted 
under  by  the  heat,  was  only  a  circle  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twent^f  fathoms  in  diameter,  we 
shall  form  a  rude  estimate  of  the  power  employ- 
ed. The  surface  is  about  11,310  rauare  fathoms, 
or  407,160  square  feet,  or  56,631,040  square 
inches,  which  at  three  hundred  weight  on  the 
square  inch,  gives  a  pressure  from  the  weight  of 
the  water  alone  of  the  vast  amount  of  8,7^,656 
tons.  But  as  there  were  other,  and  probably 
greater  resistances  to  overcome,  the  force  ex- 
erted at  that  single  spot  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  would  suffice  to  blow  all  the  navies 
m  the  world  into  the  air.  That  spot,  too,  was 
but  a  mere  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe :  so 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  imagine  any  ma- 
terial weight,  or  material  strength,  which  those 
powers  cmild  not  overcome. 

It  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  a  depth  of 
water  that  such  a  phenomenon  could  take  place, 
as  the  water  both  supports  and  consolidates  the 
upper  part,  and  so  enables  the  crust  .to  rise  in  a 
mass,  which,  in  the  air,  would  burst  and  dis- 
charge the  melted  matters  in  an  eruption, 
as  is  the  case  in  those  volcanoes  that  are  on 
land. 

The  second  observation  of  Hotham  Island  was 
made  on  the  13th,  two  days  after  the  first;  and 
the  account  was— the  appearance  of  columns  ot 
smoke,  the  hearing  of  a  sound  Kke  that  of  the 
paddle-wheeb  of  a  steamboat ;  and  dark  matter 
risinff  up  to  a  bdght,  and  then  falling  with  force 
una te  Ma:  all  those  appearances,  which  we 


have  stated  in  nearlv  the  words  of  tfie  eyewit- 
nesses, agree  in  establishing  the  same  hc^; 
namely,  that  by  tiiat  time  tM  volcanic  matter 
had  reached  the  surface,  and  been  broken  whea 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  even  when  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  pressure  upon  it  was 
much  diminished.  The  smoke  was  a  sure  sign 
that  the  surface  was  reached,  the  hissing  was 
the  solid  matter  coming  in  contact  with  water 
at  a  lower  temperature ;  and  the  ascent  and  fafl 
of  the  dark  solid  matter  was  a  direct  confirma- 
tion of  the  other  two. 

The  young  island  having  thus  attracted  atten- 
tion. Vice  admiral  Hotham  directed  Comman- 
der Swinburne,  of  the  sloop  Rapid,  to  ggamfn^ 
it  The  commander  discovered  tne  island  at 
four,  P.  M.,  on  the  Idth  of  July.  It  was  then 
about  forty  miles  distant,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  column  of  white  smoke.  Advancing 
about  thirty  miles,  he  saw,  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  eight,  bright  light  minding  with  the  smoke. 
The  column  then  bMsame  bmck ;  but  immediate- 
ly '^  eruptions  of  lurid  fire"  shot  up;  and  then  the 
whiteness  of  the  smoke  returned.  The  same  suc- 
cession of  appearances  continued  till  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  when  they  again  steered  fior 
the  island. 

Whether  Cdmmander  Swinburne  did  or  did 
not  see  the  very  first  eruption,  he  must  have 
been  near  the  tune  of  the  commencement,  for 
early  in  the  morning  he  saw.  in  the  intervals  of 
the  eruptions,  only  a  small  hillock,  a  few  fbet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  as  the  d  ischarges 
of  dust,  and  stones,  and  steam  were  frequent, 
the  pnxppress  of  the  island  could  not  be  seen. 
At  tne  mstance  of  one  mile  north  the  depth  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms ;  and  when  the 
commander  took  his  boat  and  rowed  towards  it, 
twenty  yards  from  the  weather-side,  there  were 
eighteen  fathoms  water.  For  two  or  three  miles 
round,  the  sea  was  discoloured  with  dust  and  cin- 
ders; but  at  the  distance  of  only  twdve  yards, 
the  sea  was  but  one  degree  above  its  ordinaiy 
temperature. 

llie  island  then  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cra- 
ter or  cup,  seventy  or  eighty  yards^in  diameter, 
twenty  feet  high  m  some  places,  six  in  others, 
and  broken  on  the  south-west.  Through  the 
break  was  seen  muddy  water  in  a  state  of  vio- 
lent agitation ;  from  which  hot  stones,  and  cin- 
ders, and  immense  vohimes  of  steam  were  inces- 
santly ascending. 

That  was  but  the  tranquil  state  of  the  vdksanic 
action;  for, at  short  intervals,  the  crater  became 
filled  witti  stones,  cinders,  and  dust,  which  were 
volleyed  upwards  to  the  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  with  loud  noise ;  ami  when  they  again 
fell  down  and  converted  the  surfoce  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea  into  steam,  the  noise  was  stiO 
louder.  So  powerful  was  that  steam  as  it  rose, 
ttiat  it  carried  the  dust  with  it,  so  that  the  who&a 
had  a  brown  colour,  and  a  solid  appearance ; 
but  the  steam  became  white  as  it  ascended,  and 
the  mud  fell  down  in  showers.  These  vdlejrinoi 
and  descents  were  so  constant  that  one  was  S- 
ten  up  before  the  other  had  fallen;  and  amid  the 
columns,  lightnings  werecontinuallYflashing^Bmd 
thunders  roaring,  as  if  all  the  sublime  and  the 
terrible  in  nature  had  been  collected  at  that  one 
little  spot  Commander  8winbume*s  description 
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ii  so  circnmttantial,  thai  we  shall  give  part  of  it 
in  his  owD  words  :— 

'*  Renewed  eroptions  of  hot  cinders  and  dust 
were,*'  says  he,  ^  quickly  suoceeding  each  other, 
while  forked  liffhtoing  and  rattluiff  thunder 
darted  ahout  in  aJl  directions  within  the  cduron, 
DOW  darkened  with  dust,  and  greaUy  increased 
in  volume,  and  distorted  hy  sudden  gusti  and 
whirlwinds.  The  latter  were  most  frequent  on 
the  lee^side,  where  they  often  made  imperfect 
water-spouti  of  curious  shapes.  On  one  occa- 
won.  some  of  the  steam  reached  the  boat;  it 
smelt  a  little  of  sulphur,  and  the  mud  it  left  be- 
came a  grittv.  sparkling  dark  brown  powder 
when  dry.  None  of  the  stones  or  cinders 
thrown  out  appeared  to  be  more  than  half  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  many  of  them  much  smaller. 

During  Uie  whole  tmie  the  wind  was  steadv  at 
north-west,  and  the  weather  was  serene,  so  that 
the  action,  violent  as  it  was  within  its  range,  was 
very  confined  in  that.  Confined  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  brou^t  all  the  elements  into  play.  Its 
smallness  is  indeed  an  advantage  to  those  who 
atudy  it,  because  it  becomes  as  near  to  being  an 
experiinent  in  the  making  of  islands  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  as  it  b  possible  for  any  thing  in  nature 
to  come.  The  internal  action,  when  aeep  below 
the  water,  was  sensible  only  in  the  motion  com- 
municated by  the  quaking  earth  to  the  water 
over  it;  and  as  the  heat  was  only  one  degree 
above  the  common  temperature  at  twelve  yards 
from  the  island,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
smoke  or  even  steam  could  come  to  the  surface, 
or  be  produced,  until  the  solid  matter  had  risen 
very  nearly  to  tnat  On  the  38th  of  June,  when 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  and  his  companions  felt 
the  shocks,  the  action  had  begun,  but  was  going 
on  quietly  under  the  water.    It  may  be  indeed 


that  there  is  always  an  action  under  that  part  of 
the  Mc»diterranean,  as  shoals  are  laid  down  near 
the  place  in  some  of  the  charts ;  and  the  Maltese 
have  traditions  about  a  former  island  there.  But 
Swinburne  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  eishty 
fathoms,  till  he  came  within  twentv  yards  of  the 
island,  and  there  as  has  been  said,  it  was  eigh- 
teen tathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
That  is  an  exceeding  abrupt  slope,  aid  would 
meet  the  bottom  of  one  hundred  ana  thirty  fathoms 
deep,  at  little  more  than  one-twelfth  part  of  a 
mile,  if  we  suppose  the  slope  uniform.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  slope,  and  the  depth  of  the  sounding 
are  not  very  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
a  shoal  in  any  waj  tended  to  the  formation  of  the 
island,  though  it  is  true,  that  with  the  same  ex- 
ternal action,  the  bottom  would  rise  more  readily 
in  shallow  water  than  in  deep. 
.  The  island  was  subsequently  visited  by  vari- 
ous persons,  and  the  nature  of  its  materials  ex- 
amined. Ashes,  a  substance  resembling  cake, 
scoria  of  iron,  and  burnt  clay,  were  tlhs  chief 
ones ;  and  there  were  not  many  of  the  substances 
that  are  usually  discharged  in  the  eruption  of 
Tolc&tioes.  It  should  seem  that  only  the  common 
matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  came  to  thesur- 
fiace.  even  when  the  walls  of  the  crater  attained 
an  elevation  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet ;  for  the 
layers  formed  by  the  successive  eruptions,  which 
could  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  salt  that 
was  left  when  they  evaporated  the  water,  were 
fiiaUe  and  yielding  to  tne  action  of  the  watet. 
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Under  this  title,  our  columns  will  hereafter  be 
occasionally  diversified,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  with  what  little  ability  we  possess,  a 
knowledge  of  the  prominent  worics  which  issue 
from  the  now  prolific  American  press.  After 
passing  an  opinion  on  these,  we  shall  aUow  them 
to  speak  for  themselves  by  extracts,  in  selecting 
which,  attention  will  not  only  be  paid  to  the 
gratification  of  the  reader,  but  such  parts  will 
be  seised  on,  as  while  they  convey  information 
or  amusement,  will  also  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work  in  which  they  appear* 
For  this  purpose,  every  facility  in  the  way  of 
time  and  books  is  at  our  disposal,  and  we  shall 
endeavour,  without  fatiguing  the  public  with  our 
remarks,  to  enliven  our  newspaper  in  a  new 
and  original  department: — one  in  fact  to  which 
little  attention  is  paid,  though  it  be,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  the  most  fruitful  and  delightful. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  work,  just  published 
in  Cincinnati,  entitled :— *'  Indian  fFar$  of  the 
Wut ;  contcdmng  BiogrcmkUal  Sketches  ofthoee 
pioneeri  who  headed  Su  Weriem  SetUert,  m  re- 
pelling the  attaeki  of  the  Smagee^  together  with 
a  view  <ifthe  Character.  Mannere.Jiiomunentif 
and  AntiquHiee  (f  the  WeHem  mdiams.  By 
Timothymu." 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Flint  has  acquired  an  envia- 
ble reputation.  His  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  conceived  in  te 
fame  spirit  of  the  poetical  fervour  \  and  his  deli- 
neations of  the  scenery,  the  inhabttants,  the  soil, 
productions,  and  so  forth,  of  the  truly  great  West, 
are  among  those  passages  which  even  an  ommve" 
roue  reader  of  feeling  and  taste  refers  to,  as  ^v- 
ing  aiforded  him  unalloyed  gratification.  In  the 
present  little  volume,  our  author  is  no  less  in  Iom 
element ; — he  details  with  power,  scenes  than 
which  few  presented  in  the  pages  of  the  histo- 
rian, take  more  powerful  hold  of  the  sympathetic 
heart  The  work  opens  with  •*  a  Physical  View 
of  the  West,"  full  of  valuable  facto.  Chapter 
second,  is  on  **  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of 
Florida,  and  Settlement  of  die  Mississippi,**  in 
which  the  history  is  traced  with  a  faithful  pen  to 
the  discovery  of  these  regions,  and  the  following 
graphic  page  occurs ;  it  is  in  Mr.  Flint's  ben 
style  :— 

'^  The  honour  of  the  efBcient  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  probably  bekmgs  to  the  fathers  Mar- 
guette  and  Joliette,  two  French  missionaries 
from  Canada,  who  were  detailed  for  that  object 
bvM.deTakw.  They  started  on  their  journey 
of  discovery  from  Quebec  with  three  associates. 
They  traversed  the  immense  lakes  in  a  birch 
bark  periogne,  ascended  lake  Michigan  to  the 
bay  or  St  Joseph ;  and  thence,  it  is  supposed, 
over  the  present  accustomed  portage  from  thai 
bay  to  the  Ouisoon8in,and  down  thf3  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  thence  down    that   stream^ 


through  its  forests,  and  passing  the  months  of  ita 
tributaries,  to  te  Arimnsas.  Those  early 
French  disQor««it  Mtn  ail  li>  have  bMO  " 
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gttkhed  by  a  foil  roeafore  of  tfieTiirachy  of  their 
national  enthnsiam.  That  imaginatioD  nrast  be 
cold,  that  does  not  kindle  in  yiew  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  forests,  tributariesy  precipices,  prai- 
ries, animals,  and  birds  disoorered  in  a  summer 
descent  of  that  ri^er,  eren  at  the  present  time, 
wiien  the  viuons  of  fancv  all  have  yielded  to  the 
often  repeated  surreys  of  experience.  We  need 
not  admire,  that  those  explorers  saw  in  the  num- 
berless swans  and  waterfowls  on  the  undisturbed 
bosom  of  the  stream,  in  the  fishes  beneath  its 
pellucid  waTe,  in  the  tangle  of  grape  yines  on 
its  slkjres,  in  the  buffiidoes  and.otber  wild  ani- 
mals  of  iti  forests  and  prairies,  in  the  numerous 
tribes  of  red  men  along  its  shores,  in  its  majestic 
sweep  down  its  dark  woods,  in  the  grand  bluflb, 
the  iifflux  of  the  mighty  and  turbid  Missouri,  the 
grand  tower,  and  other  precipices  not  (u  abore 
the  mouth  or  the  Ohio,  the  entrance  of  that  ma- 
jestic and  placid  stream,  in  short,  of  forest,  prai- 
rie, bird,  beast,  and  production  alonjS  such  a 
prodigious  length  of  unexplored  empire  of  the 
fikwy,  ami^  materiab  for  aU  the  exai»erations, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  journal  of  thek 
Toyage."  ... 

Daniel  Boone's  romantic  histonr  is  veiy  plea- 
santly iMj  but  it  is  to  the  anecootical  purt  of 
the  book  tnat  our  attention  has  been  more  par- 
ticulwly  attracted,  and  we  make  the  following 
miscellaneous  extracts,  which  we  marked  in  ))e- 
rasal,  as  among  the  numerous  scenes  of  deep  in- 
terest which  are  here  set  forth. 

*'  in  October,  1785,  Mr.  M'Chiro  and  family, 
in  oompany  widi  a  number  of  families,  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  on  Skegff*s  creek.  Six 
were  killed,  and  Mi«.  M'ClureTner  child,  and  a 
number  of  others  made  prisoners.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  mAt  The  circumstances  of 
tibe  capture  of  Mrs. lif*Clure  furnishes  an  aflEect- 
ing  incident  illustrating  the  invincible  force  of 
maternal  aroction.  B&  had'  secreted  herself 
with  her  four  children  among  thick  brush, 
whidi,  together  with  the  darkness,  screened  her 
from  obstSration.  Had  she  chosen  to  hare  left 
her  infant  at  a  distance,sbe  might  have  escaped. 
S^t  she  held  it  to  her  bosom,  aware  that  its 
ihr^ks  would  make  known  her  covert  The 
Indians,  directed  bv  its  ones,  killed  the  three 
larger  children,  ana  took  her  and  her  infant 
calves.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  obliged 
to  accompany  their  march  on  an  untamed  ajid 
unbroken  horse.  Intelligence  of  this  massacre 
circulated  rapidly.  Captain  Whitley  immedi- 
ately coUected  twenty-one  men  from  the  adioin- 
ing  stations,  overtook,  and  killed  two  of  them, 
and  retook  Mrs.  M'Chire.  her  babe,  a  negro 
woman^  and  the  scalps  of  toe  six  persons  whom 
the  Indians  had  killed.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
another  psurty  of  imi^rantB^  led  by  Mr.  Moore, 
were  attacked,  and  nine  of  their  number  killed. 
Captain  Whitley  pursued  the  perpetrators  of 
this  bloody  act.  with  thirty  men.  On  the  sixth 
dav  of  pursuit,  ne  came  up  with  twenty  mounted 
Indians,  clad  m  the  dresses  of  those  whom  they 
bad  slam.  They  dismounted  and  fled.  Tkiree 
of  them  were  killed.  The  pursuers  recovered 
ei|{ht  scalps,  and  all  the  plunder  which  the  In- 
dbans  had  collected  at  the  late  nassaore. 

«« April  Hth,  1|97,  a  party  of  fowteen  Indians 
•tooked  a  ma^  Mag  on  Coope's  nn,  in 


Boarbon  coonty.  As  this  attack  may  serv«  a» 
a  general  sample  of  the  undescribed  detail  of 
horrors  in  most  cases  of  similar  assault,  and  aa 
the  circumstances  possess  apeculiar  and  intrin- 
sic interest^  we  will  give  tnem  in  detaiL  The 
famdy  consisted  of  the  mother,  two  sons  of  ma- 
ture age,  a  widowed  daughter  with  an  infant  id 
her  arms,  two  grown  dai^tei%,  and  a  daughter 
of  ten  years.  They  occupied  a  double  cabin* 
In  one  division  were  the  two  grown  daughters 
and  the  smaller  girt  In  the  other  the  cemain- 
der  of  the  family.  At  evening  twilight,  a  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door  of  me  latter,  askinffia 
g(wd  English,  and  the  customary  phrase  of  Ibe 
oountiy,  '  Who  keeps  house  ?'  As  the  sons 
were  opening  the  door,  the  mother  forbade^af- 
firming,  that  there  were  Indians  there.  The 
young  men  sprang  to  thar  guns.  The  Indians* 
being  refusea  admittance,  made  an  effort  at  tbt 
opposite  door.  Theybeat  open  the  door  of -that 
room  witti  a  raiL  They  endeavoured  to  take  - 
the  three  girls  prisoners.  The  little  giri  escap- 
ed,  and  mij^t  nave  evaded  danger  m  the  dark- 
ness and  &  woods.  But  the  forkym  child  ran 
towards  the  other  door  and  cried  for  help.  Tbt 
brothers  wished  to  fly  to  her  relief,  but  the  mo* 
ther  forbade  her  door  to  be  opened.  Themerci- 
less  tomahawk  soon  hushed  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tracted girl  by  murdering  her.  While  a  part  of 
the  Ind£ns  were  murdering  this  child^  and  coa- 
fining'tbe  other  girl  that  was  made  pnsoner,tlie 
thinT  defended  herself  with  a  knife,  which  she 
was  using  at  her  loom,  at  the  moment  of  attadk. 
The  heroism  of  this  girl  was  unavafling.  She 
killed  one  Indian,  aM  was  herself  kuJed  by 
another.  The  Indians  in  possession  of  one  ban 
of  the  bouse,  fired  it.  The  persons  confined  in 
the  other  pert  of  the  cabin,  bad  now  to  chooee 
between  exposure  to  the  flames,  spreading  to» 
wards  them,  or  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages. 
The  latter  stationed  themselves  in  the  dark  an- 
gles  of  the  fence,  while  the  bright  glare  of  tbe 
flames  would  expose,  as  a  clear  mark,  eveiy 
person  whoehould  escape.  One  son  took  charge 
of  his  aged  and  infirm  mother ;  and  the  other  of 
his  widowed  sister  and  ha*  infant.  The  brothers 
separated  with  their  charge,  endeavouring  to 
spring  over  the  fence  at  different  points.  The 
mother  was  shot  dead  in  attempting  to  cross^— 
The  other  brother  was  killed,  gallantly  defend- 
ing his  sister.  The  widowed  sister,  h^  inftnt* 
tuSci  one  of  the  brothers  escaped  thie  massacre. 
These  persons  alarmed  the  settlement  ITiirty 
men.  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Edwards,  ar- 
rived next  day  to  witness  tbe  horrid  spectacle 
presented  by  this  scene  of  murder  and  nin. 
Considerable  snow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  easy 
to  pursue  the  Indians  by  their  traiL  In  the 
evening  of  that  day,  they  came  upon  the  exjHr- 
ing  bo^  of  tbe  young  woman,  apparently  mur- 
dered but  a  few  moments  before  their  arrivak 


The  Indians  had  been  preroonished  of  their  pur^ 
suit,  by  the  barking  of^a  dog  that  followed  tbem* 
They  overtook  andkilled  two  of  the  Indians,  wbo 


Xne  Indians  bad  been  preroonisiM 

suit,  by  the  barking  of^a  dog  that 

They  overtook  andkilled  twooftb 

had  apparently  staid  behind  as  victims  to  secure 

the  escape  of  fiie  rest" 

Of  the  chapter  on  antiquities,  we  only  quote 
the  fottowing  remarimUe  passages  .— 

^  Among  Die  seoondckus  of  Indian  antimutiea 
mny  be  olMMd  Ibe  iMs,  vases»  and  cmamrf 
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utensils,  of  wliieh  tnoh  numbert  are  femid  in  the 
western  oonntry,  as  that  they  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  ounocities.  The  beautiful  three- 
headed  idol,  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
Indian  pottery  and  nxmlding  that  has  yet  been 
Ibond,  was  taken  from  a  nurand  in  Tennessee. 
It  ooQsists  of  three  beads  of  proportions  of  consi- 
derable aocoraoy,  representing  coontenances 
of  different  eiEpressions  and  ages.  The  whole 
workmanship  is  surprising,  wbin  viewed  in  re- 
ference to  the  common  notion  of  Indian  art.  We 
pomiestod  a  beantifnl  and  perfect  specimen  of 
(ndian  pottery  in  the  shape  of  a  drinking  gonrd. 
The  apertare  represented  the  mouth  of  a  squaw, 
which  the  thirsty  drinker  would  naturally  kiss 
wtthadegreeof  eager  appetite.  In  digging  a 
ditch  roirod  a  garden  below  St.  Charles,  in  the 
forks  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  we 
came  upon  great  quantities  of  fragments  of  this 
ware.  Mucn  of  it  in  fine  preservation  has  been 
dug  from  the  chalk  banks  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  It  is  found  in  fact  every  where  be- 
t«reen  Pittsburgh,lakeSuperior,ana  New  Mexi- 
co. The  material  is  clay,  with  a  considerable 
intermizture  of  sand,  sometimes  flinty,  some- 
times calcareous,  but  ffenerally  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.  They  were  all  moulded  by  the  hand, 
without  any  aid  from  the  potter's  wheel.  The 
shapes  of  natural  objects  were  happily  imitated, 
and  they  were  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Sculptured  and  inscribed  rocks  are  among  the 
most  common  of  Indian  antiquities.  On  the  side 
of  a  mountain  in  Tennessee,  are  the  marks  of 
the  footsteps  of  men  and  horses  in  the  limestone, 
in  great  numbers,  and  as  though  they  were  the 
tracks  of  an  army.  Some  of  tte  tracks  show,  as 
if  the  party  had  slipped  in  miry  clay.  All  have 
die  appearance  or  being  an  actual  impress  in 
soft  clay,  which  afterwards  hardened  to  stone, 
retaining  a  perfect  impression.  Characters  of 
great  freshness  of  colouring,  are  marked  upon 
many  of  the  high  blnfi,that  mipendover  the  wes- 
tern rivers.  Inscnptionsof  this  sort  are  found  in 
Missouri,  on  the  lUiDois,  and  in  various  other 
places.  A  remarkable  track  of  a  human  foot 
was  found  in  a  solid  block  of  limestone,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St  Louis.  Themost 
anoieot  traditions  of  the  west  do  not  touch  the 
ofigin  of  these  mounds  or  diaracters." 

*^The  recent  ezcavatioo  of  the  Louisville  and 
Poi4land  canal,  affiirded  an  impressive  display 
of  anciest  remains.  In  the  alhivial  stratum  im- 
mediately above  the  compact  bed  of  slate  lime- 
stone, and  from  nineteen  to  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  betow  the  surface,  bnck  hearths  wen 
brought  to  view,wtth  the  coals  of  the  last  social 
domestic  fiies  still  visible.  The  bricks,  as  we 
have  heard  them  described,  were  hard  and  refi:u- 
lar,  dinning  from  those  of  present  make,  in  be- 
ing longer  in  proportion  to  their  width  and 
tMkness.  Ahmg  with  organie  remains  of  ani- 
mals, shnilar  to  mose  found  at  Big  Bone  Lick, 
were  skeletons  of  men  in  greatnumoers.  Among 
others,  was  that  of  a  man  standing  erect  m  the 
eulh,  one  arm  raised  to  an  angle  of  for^«five 
degrees  with  the  shoulder,  and  holding  w  the 
hand  a seini-gkrtRilar, or rathar  elliptiQilstMie, 
striated  with  gay  cokrars,  beautifu&y  polished, 
andofthesiieofhalfananiiffe." 

la  conehiskn,  wia  Mf  ^iUy  aqr,  that  the 
40  f 


present  production  promises  to  become  popular, 
and  is  very  creditable  to  the  author. 

RAMBLKS  TO  THB  BOOKSBXXSRS* 
COUlfTKRS*— No*  H* 

If  the  multiplicity  of  books  be  a  grievance,  we 
have  truly  fsLllen  on  evil  times ;  the  American 
press  is  most  wonderfully  prolific,  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  its  acme;  reading  is  an  appetite 
which  increases  with  what  it  feeds  on,  ana  access 
to  books  is  i|pw  so  cheap  that  the  whole  nation 
reads;— the  expression  must  of  course  be  taken 
in  a  somewhat  limited  sense,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated to  mean — ^portions  of  every  section  of  the 
union — for  there  are  still  some  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  pleasure  which  books  afford, 
and  who  find  their  intellectual  i^tification  in 
idle  tattle  and  senseless  conversation.  We  wish 
there  were  fewer  such,  and  that  all  might  enjoy 
the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  literary  pursuits. 
An  individual  fond  of  books,  no  matter  bow  busy 
he  is^  finds  in  the  course  of  the  week  time  fbr 
reading.  We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
while  perusing  ^  TVansailanHc  Sketches^  com- 
prising visits  to  the  most  interesting  scenes  in 
North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
by  Capt.  J.  £.  Alexander,"  which  has  just  issued 
from  the  presses  of  Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle,  than 
whom  there  are  few  more  successful  caterers 
for  public  taste.  We  would  wish  it  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  enjoy  personal  adventure,  ac- 
curate description,  good  sense,  and  chaste  style. 
His  excursion  was  most  extensive,  and  that  we 
may  not  occupy  unprofitably  our  brief  space,  we 
turn  at  once  to  the  volnme,  which,  by  the  way 
is  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  considering  its  378 
wdl  stored  pages. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Guiana  the  island  of 
Madeira  was  visited,  and  the  following  allusion 
to  the  climate  occurs  :— 

^  What  an  Elysian  climate  is  experienced  in 
the  latitude  of  that  last  resort  and  faint  hope  of 
the  worn-out  invalid— Madeira !  How  bright 
the  sky,  and  how  gentle  and  soothing  bbwsihi^ 
trade  wind  near  that  favoured  shore  1  *  Fortu- 
nata  Insula  !*  but  how  painful  it  is  to  reflect  on 
the  many  hundred  fair  forms  and  brave  spirits 
who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  its  climate 
to  avert  for  a  time  the  stroke  of  the  fell  tyrant- 
Death  !  How  few  with  renovated  constitutions 
have  been  permitted  to  revisit  their  father-land  f 
Our  captain  had  frequently  taken  out  passen- 
gers to  Madeira;  young  women  adorned  with 
every  perMmal  grace  and  highly  cultivated 
miiMU,  but  on  whose  cheek  was  payited  the  fatal 
hectic  fhish ;  and  young  men,  ornament^  to  their 
professions,  \mi  afflict^  with  a  sepulchral  cough^ 
which  told  too  plainly  that  their  dajrs  were  num- 
bered, and  that  they  were  shortly  to  repose  in 
the  shade  of  the  myrtles  of  tiie  Funchal  ceme- 
tery. 

'  The  genius  of  the  idle  that  showers 
Hia  germs  offruitit,  his  fairest  flowers* 
Hath  cast  liis  robes  of  veroal  bloom 
Id  cuardian  fondness  o^er  their  tomb.*  ** 

The  account  of  British  Guiana  iri!i  h^  new  t»- 
many.   We  cannot  pass  over  the  ioDewing  ex- 
tracts witiioul  regrettiog  to  miss  many  others  oC 

••      •  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC:^ 
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^  The  Dutch  fpnn  of  goFernment  is  stiU  pr&* 
served  in  British  Guiana,  and  the  laws  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  gpyemor  and  council.  The 
members  of  cooncil  are  elected  by  the  kraers, 
or  representatiyes  of  the  people,  and  each  burgh- 
er possessing  twenty-fire  slaTes,  or  six  hundred 
guilders  per  annum,  is  entitled  to  a  vote." 

*^  I  often  wished  that  some  of  those  who  think 
that  ere  lonff  the  world  will  be  overpeopled,  and 
that  we  shall  shoulder  one  another  off  it,  or  into 
the  sea,  could  view  the  vast  solitudes  of  Guiana, 
and  reflect  that  nearly  the  whole  oT  the  interior 
of  the  South  American  continent,  though  capable 
of  supportinff  billions  of  inhabitants,  is  as  yet 
almost  entirely  in  the  keeping  of  nature.  The 
cultivation  in  British  Guiana  is  now  confined  to 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  South  America  generally. 

**  In  the  West  the  general  impression  is  that 
the  climate  of  Guiana  is  unhealthy,  but  it  is 
really  less  so  than  that  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands. When  the  forest  was  first  cleared  on  the 
coast,  and  the  decayed  trees  and  leaves  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  the  sea  uncon- 
fined  by  dikes  was  allowed  to  form  salt  marshes, 
then  yellow  fever  prevailed,  but  for  several 
years  thb  fatal  malady  has  been  altogether  un- 
known here." 

*'*'  I  was  standing  in  thegailery  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  a  half  pay  ofE^r  (now  a  planter), 
when  I  observed  a  large  jar  in  the  gajrden.  1 
inquired  what  it  contained,  and  was  told,  an 
electric  eel,  ^  but,*  said  my  friend, '  1  have  had  it 
m  long  time,  it  is  sickly,  sjid  has  entirely  lost  its 
electrifying  powers.*  1  went  to  examine  it,  and 
saw  a  brown,  flat-headed,  broad-tailed  eel,  four 
or  five  feet  long,  with  a  look  of  *nnH  me  Umgere^ 
moving  sk^ly  round  the  inside  of  the  jar.  The 
planter  then  taking  up  a  piece  of  eld  iron  hoop, 
said  in  an  off-handed  manner,  *  if  you  touch  him 
with  this  you  will  perceive  that  he  has  lost  all  his 
power.*  1  did  so,  and  was  nearly  knocked  flat 
on  my  back :  the  shock  was  most  severe,  though 
the^  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  agitated; 
tif  course  my  friend  was  highly  delighted. 

^Scenes  of  ffreat  diversion  are  occasioned 
among  the  Endish  sailors  who  come  to  St^roek 
by  electric  eels ;  they  are  told  to  bring  them  to 
be  cooked.  Jack  bares  his  arm  and  plunffeshb 
band  into  the  jar,  and  in  a  moment  receives  a 
shock  which  benumbs  him;  he  looks  round  in 
wild  amazement,  and  then  at  the  eel,  all  the 
while  rubbing  bis  elbow.  '  Try  again.  Jack,  for 
a  bottle  of  rum?'  he  does  so,  grasps  the  eel  firm- 
ly, grins  and  swears  at  the^  beggar,'  receives 
shook  after  shock,  drops  the  ed  m  despair,  and 
runs  off  as  if  the  devil  had  struck  him.  A  litde 
dog  was  thrown  into  ajar  one  day  in  which  there 
ffas  an  electric  eel,  and  was  so  paralyzed  that  it 
sunk  helpless  to  the  bottom,  a!od  was  got  out 
alive  with  some  difficulty;  andahoraeSiAt  at- 
tempted to  drink  out  of  the  jar  was  immediately 
thrown  back  on  its  haunches,  and  gaUopped  off 
with  mam  and  tail  OD  end  snorting  with  terror.* 

Cantelism,  it  seems,  prevails  among  the  na- 
tives. A  party  visited  the  interior,  and  our  au- 
thor says:— 

.  ""Amoog  the  other  interesting  details  I  found 
IB  tiieir  notes,  I  may  mention  the  liolkming: 
HighuptheEssequimbothey  fi^ia  withasatioo 


ofAnth*opophagi,oftheCarib  tribe.  Tlieohief 
received  the  travellers  courteously,  and  placed 
before  them  fish  with  savoury  sauce;  on  this 
being  removed,  two  human  hands  wen  broucfc^ 
in,  and  a  steak  of  human  flesh.  The  travelers 
thought  this  might  be  a  part  of  a  baboon  of  a 
new  species ;  hmvever,  they  declined  the  invita- 
tion to  partake,  saying,  that  in  travelling  tlMSjp- 
wero  not  allowed  to  eat  animal  food.  The  du« 
picked  the  bones  of  the  hands  with  exceOent 
appetite,  and  asked  them  bow  they  had  relished 
the  fish  and  the  sauce ;  they  replied  that  the  fish 
was  good,  and  the  sauce  still  better.  On  which 
he  answered,^  human  flesh  makes  the  best  sauce 
for  any  food;  these  hands  and  the  fish  were 
dressed  together.  You  see  these  Macoushiroeii, 
our  slaves,  we  lately  captured  these  people  in 
war,  and  tbeir  wives  we  eat  from  time  to  time.' 
The  travellers  wera  horrified,  but  concealed  the 
state  of  their  foelings  as  well  as  they  could ;  and 
before  thev  retired  for  the  night,  they  obsOTved 
that  the  Macoushi  females  were  confined  in  a 
large  logic,  surrounded  with  a  stockade  of  iMBim- 
boo ;  so  that  daily,  the  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers  of  these  unfortunate  women  saw  thekn 
brought  out  and  knocked  on  the  head^  and  de- 
voured by  these  inhuman  cannibals;  Lieutenant 
Gullifer.  who  was  then '  in  bad  c(Hidition.'  jeot 
into  his  hammock  and  slept  soundly ;  but  Mr. 
Smith,  being* in  good  case,'  walked  about  all 
night,  fearing  that  their  landlord  might  take  a 
fancy  to  a  steak  of  white  meat. 

'  For  he  ooold  drink  hot  blood. 
KnA  do  mioh  businesi  u  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  k»k  on.* 

*'  They  afterwards  visited  a  cave  in  whiob 
there  was  an  enchanted  pool  of  water;  tfaeln« 
dians  requested  them  not  to  bathe  in  this  pool, 
for  if  th^did.  they  wouU  die  befbro  the  year 
was  out  They  laughed  at  their  brown  monitors, 
bathed,  and  sure  enough  wero  both  clods  of  Uui 
valley  beforo  the  twelve  months  had  expired.*' 

The  West  Indies,  to  which  all  qres  are  wm 
turned,  furnish  to  our  author  a  fine  Add  to  ex- 
patiate in,  and  we  have  marked  the  folhnrin^ 
chal^ctenstic  sketches: — 

^  Some  time  ago  a  Demerara  merchant  i 

chased  a  barrel  of  beef  from  a  Yankee  cam , 

who  shortly  afterwards  sailed.  On  coming  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  a  horse's  head  was 
found  in  it :  the  merchant  said  nothinff,  but  when 
the  skipper  returned  to  Demerara,  be  sold  him 
a  hogshead  of  sugar,  which,  when  examined  at 
the  custom  house  at  Boston,  was  found  to  have 
a  head  of  the  heavy  green  heartweod,  six  iocbea 
thick,  which  was  fcvthwith  huiw  up  as  a  proof 
of  British  honesty;  but  no  mentKm  was  made  of 
the  choice  morsel  which  had  been  fouid  in  the 
beef-barrel.** 

^  I  was  much  amused  with  an  elderiy  Barba- 
dian dame  on  board ;  she  delighted  in  ^  porter 
cup,*  made  of  Barclay  and  Perkins*  entire,  widi 
the  adfStion  of  water,  sum,  and  nntBflff.  Oo- 
casioiiallysbe  wookicaJloat  to yoongMBi^ 
her  servant,  in  a  drawttag  voice,  ^'Ae,  go  t» 
drip,  and  bring  me  a  litde  waeter,  please:  tibea 
maloiwer  key,*  when  passbttffet,puta|ittWTVfla 
in  it,  please.'  '  Yees,  Bilissa;  want  a  ' 
Bfim.'^  *  Go  laQg,y«i  triaokaiggar  you. 
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yoatinkldrinkpandi,  cb?'    *No,Mlna,beg 
pvrdon^MiBnu  ' 

**  One  erenuig  i^ilat  sitting  io  the  marble  ve- 
randah  at  Enmore,  and  lUteoinff  to  the  oeasdess 
faam  of  the  insects  and  the  gentie  rustling  of  the 
trees,  and  thinking  of  agam  ventiiring  on  the 
treacheroas  deep,  i  heard  the  lirely  scMind  of  a 
dmm  at  some  distance,  and  immediately  repaired 
vto  where  the  negroes  were  amusing  tbemsdyes 
under  the  mild  rajrs  of  the  Cyothian  queen.  Co 
a  le? el  sDot«  surrounded  by  small  houses  of  co- 
lored ana  black  people,  was  a  bench  on  which 
were  seated  two  negro  fiddlers,  and  a  thin  fel- 
low beating  a  drum ;  behind  stood  a  man  shaking 
▼iolently  a  calabash  filled  with  small  stones  and 
reeds.aiid  singing  with  contortions  an  African 
air.  The  crowd  formed  a  ring,  and  those  who 
wished  to  dance  tiie  Joan-Johnny  stepped  for- 
ward, presented  the  leader  of  the  band  with  a 
bit,  and  he 

*  Bid  the  Mdle  to  the  baiyar  speak, 
The  baiuar  to  the  calabosh  without,* 
ttud  a  couple  would  twist  their  bodies,  thump 
the  ground  with  their  heels,  and  circle  round 
one  anottier  to  the  inspiring  strains.  The  little 
black  urchins,  as  usual,  were  setting  to  one 
another  on  the  outskirts  of  the  admiring  crowd, 
or  kneeling  down  behind  their  elders,  whb  would 
be  ])ushea  orer  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  or 
mimicking  the  actions  of  the  white  lookers  on. 
1  was  much  amused  with  the  scene,  but  a  violent 
end  was  put  to  the  entertAiment  for  a  huge 
stone  was  hurled  at  the  nrasicians  by  some  un- 
laiown  hand,  which  wounded  the  leader's  bow- 
arm.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  uproar, 
and  a  second  stone  nearly  demolishmg  an  instru- 
ment, the  i>arty  broke  up,  renting  curses  on  the 
unseen  spoiler  of  the  sport— probably  some  cho- 
leric freeman,  who  did  not  like  soimds  of  ob- 
streperous miith  near  his  dwelling.'* 

'*  As  we  rode  past  the  sable  blanchmetuet^  they 
laughed  and  joked  with  us.  *  What  for  massa 
leaTe  missus  so  early  in  the  morning  V  Alas !  I 
bad  no  wife  to  leave ;  for  weU  has  the  Persian 
poet  said— 

'  b  all  thy  diy  uneasy,  be  hoc  afflicted 
Should  thoQ  at  night  havea  sympathiKr  in  tfay  bosom.*  ** 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  Yotame  for  much 
valuable  informatioo,  and  journey  with  our  tra- 
▼eDer  to  the  '"States."  At  New  Orleans  the 
captain  tarried  some  time,  and  has  given  a  good 
description  of  the  town.  The  annexed  quota- 
tioDjWe  should  hope,  is  overwrought :— 

^  The  place  of  meeting  in  the  eyening,inNew 
Orloms,  is  not  a  reading-room,  but  a  cofiee- 
house,  with  a  sanded  floor,  and  some  indelicate 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Here,  after  sundown, 
the  merchants  who  lingered  about  this  silent  city, 
congregated  to  talk  of  cotton  and  sugar,  new 
banks,  speculations  in  canals  and  raihroads,  and, 
above  all,  of  elections.  Most  of  ihem  wore 
striped  jackets,  cocked  their  hats  on  one  side 
with  an  ahr  of  defiance,  and  swung  a  sword-stick 
between  their  extended  legs.  Up-stairs  there 
were  billiard  and  ^roulette  tables  with  closed 
doors ;  the  players  scowled  at  me  as  I  entered. 
Hard  by  there  was  the  cockpit;  neither  the 
American  nor  French  theatre  was  open,  though 
they  are  all  wdl  attended  in  tittlwaltfay  nnnths ; 


and  masked  baBs  are  then  given,  which  in  all 
other  cities  of  the  Union  are  unknown. 

^'  I  yisited  the  gaol,  which  is  small,  and  though 
crowded  with  prisoners  of  all  coknr,  >[et  it  is 
never  known  to  have  yellow  fever  within  its 
walls ;  there  was  ho  cmssification  of  prisoners, 
who  are  turned  out  daily  in  gangs  to  work  on 
the  streets ;  they  passed  my  win&w  every  day, 
marching  two  ana  two,  with  hoes,  spades,  and 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  and  chained  loosely 
together ;  the  whites  led,  then  the  mulattoes,  and 
then  the  negroes.  Among  the  former  a  white 
man  was  pointed  out  wu>  was  condemned  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for 
murdering  his  mother." 

For  the  credit  of  human  nature  it  may  be 
wished  the  foUowing  anecdote  may  prove  un- 
true:^ 

^  From  the  batUe  plain  we  continued  our  drive 
to  visit  some  sunr  estates  farther  down  the 
river.  At  one  of  tnese,  the  proprietor  of  a  com* 
fortable  single-storied  house  came  out  to  receive 
us,  without  either  neck-cfoth  or  stockings  on,  and 
his  trowsers  covered  with  blood.  He  nad  just 
been  inflicting  a  severe  punishfnent  on  a  poor 
negro,  who  was  shoved  out  of  sight  on  our  ap- 
proach. This  man  was  not  an  American,  but  of 
tbreign  extraction ;  and  a  story  was  told  of  him, 
that  whilst  Louisiana  was  under  Spanish  rule, 
he  wished  to  marry  a  neighboring  planter's 
daughter,  but,  bis  savage  disposition  being  well 
known,  the  parenu  ref&ed  to  give  their  content. 
One  day  a  message  came  for  the  old  father  to 
visit  a  friend  at  some  distance,  and  in  passing 
through  a  wood  he  was  inhumanly  murdered. 
Forty  lawyers  and  their  understrappers  then  sat 
down  in  the  house  of  the  afflicted  widow,  on  pre- 
tence of  investigating  whether  or  not  j^  nad 
any  hand  in  the  cnme;  and  after  they  had 
preyed  upon  her  for  six  months  they  left  her  en- 
turely  ruined  and  heart-broken ;  the  real  mur- 
derer went  unpunished,  having  amply  revenged 
himself  for  his  rcsiected  addresses." 

Ascending  the  jMlississippi  we  have  the  follow- 
ing graphic  picture  of  the  souatters :— - 

^  Most  of  the  squatters  looked  very  sickly  and 
emaciated,  and  were  living  beside  swamps,  in 
which  alligators  wallowed;  and  the^  said  they 
were  oblimi  to  look  sharp  after  their  children, 
lest  they  should  be  snapt  up  by  these  devourers. 
At  particular  seasons  of  the  year  the  alligators 
cry  and  lament  at  night  like  human  beings  in 
the  greast  distress,ana  the  httle  ones  whine  like 
cMldren.    What  a  situation  for  a  man  to  be 

E laced  in !    A  dark  and  swampy  forest  around 
im,  a  deep  and  turbid  mer  in  front,  and  alliga- 
-tors  crying  all  night  long  about  the  wretched 
dwelling!^ 
Of  the  western  people  in  general  our  author 

S'ves  a  tolerably  correct  picture,  though  a  little 
sposed  to  caricature ;  a  short  extract  is  all  in 
which  we  can  indulge  :— 

^  The  peo[de  in  the  west  are  very  plain  in 
dieir  manners,  and  dislike  all  pretenskns  to  sin- 
gulari^,  or  to  superior  refinement  Thus  a  ge- 
neral from  the  eastward,  in  passing  up  the  Aus- 
sissippi.  made  use  of  a  silver  fork  to  eat  his  meals 
witlh-K  hay-makers,'  or  two-pronged  forks,  are 
as  yet  only  used  there,  and  both  weseand  the 
kmves  are  set  in  carved  buckbom  handles))  and 
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a  backwoods  paisenffer,  inoeiMed  at  die  refine- 
ment  of  the  general,  one  day  made  himself  a 
laree  wooden  fork,  and  when  the  general  called 
for  nis  silver  one  at  dinner,  Kentock  prodnoed 
his  wooden  one,  and  eat  with  it,  in  dension,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  man  of  war.'* 

In  Ohio  the  captain  was  much  pleased  to 
see  fine  peach  orchards,  hnt  ttie  frait  was  ^  fla- 
Torless,'^  notwithstanding  which  he  relates  that 
one  of  the  stsjre  passengers  'eat  a  bushel!* 
Passing  by  the  Canadian  trip,  we  must  land  our 
tourist  m  Washington,  where  his  visits  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson  are  this  described : — 

^  AAer  sitting  some  time  with  the  ladies,  we  coo- 
docted  them  to  then*  carriage,  and  then  were 
shown  into  a  room  where  me  President  was 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  newspapers,  and 
before  a  huge  fire.  He  rose  at  our  entrance, 
and  shaking  hands,  inquired  after  our  health 
with  the  formal  politeness  of  the  old  schooL  The 
general  is  about  six  feet  high,  of  a  spare  figure 
and  upright  carriage,  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
black  stME,  wears  his  white  hair  combed  back 
from  his  face,  which  is  long,  and  his  nose  of  cor- 
respendiog  dimensions.  In  face  and  figure  he 
reminded  me  ef  the  late  Lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  General  Butler.** 

''  The  day  before  I  left  Washington,  I  dined 
en  famUU  with  the  President,  and  considered 
my  beiog  asked  in  this  kind  and  friendly  manner 
as  a  oompUment  to  the  service  to  which  1  be- 
longed. The  general  had  not  begun  to  give  din- 
ners that  season;  and  my  stay  being  short,  ow- 
ing to  my  anxiety  to  return  to  England,  from 
the  stimng  times  tiiat  were  anticipated,  ir  I  had 
not  been  invited  to  a  family  dinner,  I  could  not 
have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  the  chief 
mairistrate  at  all. 

*^0i  a  small  and  comfortable  drawing-room, 
with  mirrors  and  a  chandelier,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  foil  length  portrait  of  Washington, 
i  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baird  (the  butler)  to 
General  Jackson,  who  was  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair,  romid  which  were  thcmem- 
bers  of  the  fomily,  the  ladies  composing  one 
Quarter  of  the  semi-circle,  and  the  genttemen 
(he  other.  My  excellent  friend,  General  Wool, 
and  his  lady,  were  the  only  strangers  besides 
myself. 

^  After  another  discourse  on  English  Reform, 
we  handed  the  ladies  into  the  blue  dining  room, 
where  a  well  cooked  dinner  and  choice  wines 
refreshed  the  senses.  The  services  of  plate  aud 
crystal  were  in  excellent  taste.  Two  brown 
domestics  assisted  Mr.  Baird,  who  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  dishes  and  liquors  as  he  helped 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  the  factotum  of  the  es- 
tablishment. After  some  lively  conversation 
regarding  ages  of  wine  and  ages  of  individuals, 
remarks  on  the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, the  increase  of  fields  and  the  decrease  of 
the  forest,  the  general  drank'Our  absent  friends,* 
and  we  all  rose,  and  handed  the  ladies  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  they  were  arranged  as 
before,  till  coffee  was  served,  when  two  of  the 
young:  demolBelles  went  to  tfaie  piano,  sang  and 
playM  Scotch  airs ;  the  general  regaled  himself 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  easy  chair,  a  la  Parr,and 
retired  to  bed  at  nm^.  Thus  ended  the  party  at 
thePresidMifs.** 


THE  DKFARTURB  OP  8UMMBR. 


We  cannot  cfcse  the  book  without  aokiio«r* 
lodging  that  it  has  beguiled  us  of  many  pleasant 
hours.  Though  there  are  many  passages  wbk& 
might  have  been  safely  omitted,  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  veiy  racy  and  agreeable  bode,  which  vre 
commend  without  hesitation  to  public  favour. 

Written  fbrUraOMket. 

THB  DBPARTUiUB  OF  8UMMJBR* 

ITiere  is  a  tone  in  eveiy  gale, 

Which  tpeaki  of  blonoma  gone ; 
Which  seems  to  pour  a  lonely  mfji 

O^er  hope  and  beauty  flown ; 
The  treea,  the  fields,  which  wove  but  now 

Tbeffkffyoftbeyear, 
Have  lost  the  tight  and  btoominf  glow 

Th^  kept,  when  Spring  wishers. 

Tea,  the  pore  radiance  of  the  son 

On  them  no  more  deaoends ; 
The  fkedmeaa  of  their  biith  is  gone, 

Like  smiles  of  early  fHends ; 
The  blight  is  on  the  ibrest  tops. 

And  on  the  waving  com; 
Hieir  richness  passed,  aa  fade  the  doods 

Ofsomegayi 


Thus,  k>oking  at  the  golden  hours 

That  passed  so  sadly  aoon, 
like  dew  fnta  the  luxuriant  flowers. 

That  meks  bellye  the  noon~ 
I  feel  how  fleeting  are  thejoya 

That  human  life  can  give; 
How  every  hope  the  heart  employs 

On  earth,  is  fugitive. 

All  save  that  faith-enkindled  hope. 
From  virtue^  fount  that  springs. 
To  lift  the  undying  spirit  up, 

As  on  the  eagle*8  wings : 
A  hope  subtiroe— immortal— purl- 
in k>ve  to  mortals  given- 
Traced  in  the  Won!  of  IVomise  sure. 
And  fixed  on  God  snd  Heaven. 

How  aoon  the  dark,  sntumnal  stonn 

0*er  sununer's  sheen  is  borne! 
The  ssd  tree  standees  waated  ibnn, 

Allwither*dinitsiMn. 
*Tis  thus  with  life— its  dreams  are  new 

And  bright-till  rolling  years 
Sweep  each  young  viskm  from  the  view. 

And  dim  the  ^ye  wkh  (ears. 

And  stOl,  an  ever-restless  tide 

Hie  stream  of  tfane  aweops  oo : 
Within  its  boeom  aink  the  pride. 

And  hopes  and  laptnres  gone ; 
A  troubkms  waste  of  moving  yesrs, 

Beoesth  whose  d^idis  go  down 
The  peasant,  with  his  joys  and  fears— 

The  monarch  vrith  his  crown ; 

The  beauteous  form— the  clinging  love. 
That  thought  the  work!  its  own; 

And  deemed  no  earthly  power  could  move 
lu  hold  from  that  akoe;— 
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Tnit  iMttB  iht  pttt  ftOBk  0V6fy  beut. 

Ambition  finds  iti  gnrt. 
Oh,  life !  bow  vain  atbing  art  tbou, 

If  in  thy  little  span 
llie  spirit  feels  no  heavenward  flow 

Above  the  world  of  man ! 
A  waste  thou  art— where  storm  and  gloom 

With  light  and  joy  contend ; 
Where  siclmess  steals  o*er  youthful  bloom. 

And  friend  departs  fhmi  friend  I  C 

PENDaT  OF  THE  ciH>*r.^O*r  Frederick,  wbflin  I  have 
mentioned  befurc,  on  the  son  inf  Theodortf,  kiji;^  uf  C^-m-^i. 
ca,  was  a  jjifirticulor  friemd  uf  mijiti.  He;  told  me  he  wns 
once  in  so  inuch  ilutrcAii>  th^i  wben  ^le  WDited  tho.  re^uit 
of  a  petition  ai  th^  court  of  Vieutiai  he  had  nctually  Jkk-o 
two  days  wiihoiii  fochJ.  On  ihe  Third  dny  a  ladv  in  nTfon<i- 
anoeon  tb«  couft,  wtumt  he  hn^i  previotid^?  acldrt-Hii:)^  na 
thesabiect  ot^  hvs  pt-iknyi],  obsfming  his  lutiguid  nmi  vx- 
hau«fedsUii«i  t>nJffftid  hini  Kimc  refrr^tlimt/U;  heof  tuur^e 
conseniinf,  sImj  ordtin^d  hkn  4  difth  ciC  cliotvjJHiiie»  wiiJi 
some  cakes,  which  feiklered  bim  morci  able  *o  cnnversje 
with  her;  in  a  sbort  lime  ihcy  ooncdved  a  retfaitJ  ^w  each 
other,  and  were  af\4if*r*fdfl  ijviiTied.  *  •  *  He  *aid 
that  while  his  tAth^r  w^aa  in  p|<N;t  priRnn  fordebt^Sir  Jaj'jQ 
ikewart  wna  n  Mlo^  priw^ner  oi]  tho  si  me  aceouiit.  The 
latter  had  a  tt^rkey  firryaejiied  to  lum  by  a  J'r imid,  and  he 
invited  king  Tht^lore  znd  hia  son  id  partake  oin.  Ivtdy 
Jane  Douglasi  was  i>r  the  eaine  party.  Sha  hui  htt  i  h  ill, 
and  a  giri  with  her  us  a  maid  ser rant,  to  caixy  liit  ci__:_; 
she  lived  in  an  obscure  kxlging  in  Chelsea.  In  the  even- 
ing, G>L  Frederick  ofiered  to  attend  her  home,  and  shis 
accepted  his  courtesy.  The  chiki  was  carried  in  turn  by 
the  mother,  the  girl«  and  the  Colonel.  On  their  Mumey  he 
^id  there  was  a  sUgbt  nitu  aiwi  commrm  civuity  would 
hav€  induced  liim  to  cdl  a  coBi'h.  bm  tb^i  he  hod  iirt  mo> 
ney  in  hiajfocket.  ajid  he  tvaBafnud  Uidy  Jane  waa  in  ihe 
iame  predicameDi.  Hi?  was  iher eiore  ohli^vii  to  submit 
to  tbe  suspicfOM  orchuMlHb  oiednni^iKir  poverty,  and  con- 
tent hinuielt' with  {)cc3isiunal  fy  can yiniir  the  child  to  the 
end  of  tbe  jriuroey.  The  Coluncfosod  to  conaider  Uiat 
child  as  the  hghifiil  eldmniit  ei'ibe  larii^pcj-iy  on  which  he 
waE«Pp4«icil  by  the  gunrdlnjiii  of  the  duke  of  HamiliOTi. 

Thei>»lonel  fnlnUti  tc  me  anothtif  curiouif  aoeci1ote,on 
which  I  Jnelv,  an  I  a  I  way  k  foomJ  iiiin  consistent  in  hia  uar- 
rations^  When  Prince  J\)niatowE>ki^  who  was  niilcrwaitls 
Staninlaudj  the  tairt  kwg  of  Poland,  was  in  thiu  country ,  his 
chicT,  I  aught  perhapA  tniJy  ^y^  Im  only  compiinion.  i«as 
C6L  Frederick.  Thi^y  were  accuiiiouii:^  to  walk  togeiJier 
round  the  luborbe  of  the  town,  and  to  dine  at  it  tjiverri  or 
common  eoURg^honeie.  On  one  occasion  the  pruice  had 
wmc  billA  to  dlfiCoont  in  the  city,  and  tuoJk  Frixlerick  with 
him  to  inii^ct  the  buoinei^'  I'he  prince  retnainud  at 
Bdtwn^a  coffee-house.  Cum  hill,  while  KHfderiek  wot?  *!ai- 
ployed  on  the  billRH  Some  impGclinient  occurred,  which 
preventotl  the  affiiir  from  boins  celded  tlut  dcky,  and  ihesy 
procetxlcd  on  their  usual  walk  bc^ure  dinner,  mund  hliiif- 
ton-  After  their  walk  they  went  to  l^olly**,  in  Fatf^rnutter 
row,  Tlieij  dinner  wiia  beei^te?ikii,  a  pot  of  jiofter,  and  a 
bottle  of  [port-  The  bill  wm  [trcwjnted  to  the  prince,  wJto, 
va  looking  over  it,  said  it  war  n^Boniible,  and  handed  it  to 
Frederickt  who  concurred  in  the  stmtj  opinion,  and  re- 
tarried  U  to  iJicprince,  wbftdciired  him  to  pay*  *i  havs  do 
money,"  mid  Fmcleritif.  '*  fiat  have  l,"  said  the  oHni^ 
"  What  are  we  to  do  r'"  bo  «dthjd.  t'rtjdprick  pauteu  a  fisw 
motneatR,  tiien  desiriiif:  the  prince  to  rt^niaJn  untd  he  le- 
turnedtlpd  the  pbce,  pledged  his  waUrb  nt  the  neaf«* 
nawnbrt)kei-*£i  aod  iliua  dii$cJ»iirged  the  reckoninE.  •  *  • 
The  prince,  after  he  beciirne  monarch  of  Po^ftind.  ocea- 
siooally  h'pi  ur  an  iotercouirc  wiLJu  Frederick,  aitd  in  one 
of  hi^  Ictitr?  asked  if  he  rtimembered  wlien  they  wen?  '*in 

Eawn  at  a  Lwndoji  iavi3ni."— [RkoMs  of  my  fife,  by  the 
tte  John  TiyiorO 

DtBATta  m  ConeBEBB.— I  served,  [says  Jeflerson  in  his 
Memoirs]  with  General  Washington  in  the  Legislatuie  of 
Virginia  before  the  revolutkMi,  and  during  it  with  Dr. 
Franklin  in  Coni[reBB.  1  never  heard  either  of  them  speak 
ten  minutes  at  a  tune,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point  which 
was  to  deckle  the  queston.  Theylaki  their  shooldera  to 
the  great  points,  knowing  that  the  little  ones  would  follow 
of  themselves. 
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MjkunAOS  iR  Amibica.— The  oonditioQs  of  life  being 
perfectly  equal,  parents  have  notfamg  to  oppose  to  the 
choice  their  daughters  may  make  of  a  husband.  Thus  it 
is  a  received  maiini  throughout  the  Union,  that  this  chobe 
only  oonoemB  the  young  ladies,  and  it  is  therefore  for 
them  to  be  prudent  enough  not  to  enter  into  engagements 
unworthy  of  their  hands.  But  it  would  be  consiaeied  al- 
most as  an  aa  of  indiscretion^  oi\  the  part  of  the  parents, 
to  wish  to  influence  their  clioice.  Nothing  in  the  worid 
can  be  so  ba^^y  as  the  situation  of  an  American  young 
lady,  from  bheen  to  twenty-five,  partkularly  if  she  is 
pretty,  as  almost  all  are,  and  has  some  fortune.  She  finds 
herself  the  centre  of  general  admiration  and  homage;  her 
life  passes  in  holidays  and  pleasures :  she  is  a  stranger  to 
opntradictwn,  still  more  to  refusals.  She  has  only  to 
choose,  among  a  hundred  adorers,  the  one  she  thmks  most 
likely  to  ensure  her  future  happiness ;  for  ttyrery  body  mar- 
ries, and  every  body  is  happy  m  marriage.  This  state  of 
**,belle,**  as  It  IS  called,  is  too  attractive  to  make  young  la- 
dies consent  to  ouit  it  too  soon ;  accordingly,  it  is  not,  in 
general,  until  after  reiecting  many  offers,  and  when  they 
perceive  that  their  charms  are  beginning  to  kwe  some- 
thing of  their  empire,  that  they  conclude  by  choosing  a 
liege  k>rd.  It  is  to  Washington,  in  partksular,  that  the  fine 
women  of  all  the  states  come  to  shine:  a  sort  of  female 
Congress,  in  whkh  the  charms  of  every  part  of  the  Unmik 
are  reprefsMed.  An  ardent  deputy  fhm  the  South  is 
aipuvated  by  the  modest  charms  of  a  beauty  fivim  the 
East,  while  a  damsel  from  Carolina  rejects  tlie  overtures 
of  a  Senator  from  tbe  North.  All,  however,  are  not  re- 
jected ;  for  at  the  end  of  every  session,  a  certain  number 
of  maniiges  is  deckured.  They  serve  to  strengthen  fur- 
ther the  unk»n  of  the  states,  and  multiply  the  tws  whkih 
unite  ail  parts  of  this  great  whole  in  an  indissolnhle  man- 

A  Viiw  or  Matmuonv  ut  Thbee  DiFnaofT  Lights. 

The  mamape  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vexatknis,  or  a 
hs--  ror  iitiin.  The  first  is,  when  two  persons  of  no 
tahi  ^  .-r  L  ;^.?H^ler,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
ihtniKbi  rcaKtnubleby  narenUand  con veyancere,  from  aii 
eiact  VEjjuaiion  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both  parties.  In 
ihJH  cTiEC^ihe  young  lady*s  person  is  no  more  regarded 
ihan  th^;  hoM«c  andimprovements  in  purchase  of  sn  es- 
intc:  but  she  sT'Hjy  with  her  fbrtune,  rather  than  her  fortune 
w  J  h  her.  Th^^w^  make  u  p  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rick, 
nrid  filJ  up  the  himber  of  the  human  race,  without  benefi- 
cence towaKj!!  I  ttose  below  them,  or  respect  towaids  those 
abovf^  them  ^  a.nd  lead  a  despicable,  independent  and  use- 
Jt^ss  hfn.  wiihfujt  lense  of  the  bws  of  kindness,  good  na- 
ii]rt\  mutual  i^t?i<:es,  and  the  elegant  satisfactions  which 
flow  ftura  reoMCta  and  virtue. 

The  vexatMus  life  arises  fVom  a  conjunction  of  two 
persons  of  oufek  taste  and  resentment,  put  together  for 
reasons  well  known  to  their  friends,  ra  which  especial 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they  think  the  chief  of  evilsi 
poverty;  and  ensure  to  them  riches,  with  every  evil  beside, 
fhese  good  people  live  in  a  constant  restraint  before  com- 
pany, and  when  alone  revile  each  other's  person  snd  con- 
duct In  company  they  are  in  purgatory;  when  by  them- 
selves, in  torment 

The  happy  marriage  is,  whet  e  two  persons  meet  and 
voluntanlymake  choice  of  each  other,  without  fbrtune  or 
beauty.  Thae  may  still  love  in  sp  te  of  adversity  or 
sKkness.  The  former  we  may  in  some  measure  defend 
ourselves  fVom;  tbe  other  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  riches  or  state.  Solitude, 
with  the  person  beloved,  has  a  pleasure  even  in  a  woman^s 
mind,  berond  show  or  pomp.  M. 

RoatST  Hall^  Fii5t  SEBHos.-^'Tfe  waj  appointed, 
ajireeablv  lo  the  armngemeiit  aJjvady  nientionr^d,  to  deii- 
vtr  an  addre*!  in  tbe  v«stry  of  Ufoadmead  C^haiacl  mi 
1  Tim,  iv*  10.  '*  TlMrrefore,  we  bfjib  tahuur  and  Hotfer  re- 
piroach  because  vn-  truiit  in  the  living  i.h^,  wJk^  iw  thc!  Sa- 
viour of  all  men  ;  specially  of  ihrntv. that  believe**  AAer 
Eroceedini^  for  a  shun  time,  much  to  the  gmtification  nj' 
is  auditory t  he  enddenjy  Psinsied,  coiTfjrcd  hrs  fiee  witfc 
his  hand^^  e^daimwl  "Obi  I  bive  butaJi  inyideai,**!iiMi 
tut  dowTi,  hia  hands  still  hiding  his  face*  The  failure, 
hnwrver,  pa^nftii  aa  it  wad  to  bit  tutOn,and  hutniJIaUne  to 
him^lf,  was  fluch  as  mther  augmented  than  diminish^ 
their  pcJutaaeion  o£  what  lie  ootfld  fcComAUabt  If  «nce  he 
a*qoirc<i  tdf-posBeflsjoii    Me^^Mva,  tbereJw*,  <ipptanied  tje 
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■peak  tfun  on  the  Mine  mbject,  at  the  Kune  piece,  the 
enfuing  week.  Thh  fieoond  attempt  was  accompanied 
by  a  second  failure,  stUl  more  painful  to  witness,  ami  still 
more  ^evoos  to  bear.  He  hastened  from  the  vestry,  and 
on  retiring  lo  his  room,  exclaimed,  "  if  this  does  not  hum* 
ble  me  the  devil  must  have  me  !**  Such  were  the  early  ef- 
forts of  him  whote  humility  aflcrwards  became  as  couspi- 
ciious  as  his  talents,  and  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
excited  universal  attention  and  admiration  by  the  splendor 
of  his  pulpit  eloquence.**— [From  Dr.  Grcgory^s  Life  of 
Robert  Hall.J  _ 

IVATBR  SPOUTS. 

When  a  whirlwind  occurs  at  sen,  it  sometimes  carries  a 
column  of  water  into  the  air;  and  this  is  called  a  water 
spout.  Some  have  doubted  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing,  but  it  is  now  found  that  they  really  exist  They 
may  oe  described  thus : 

A  thick  clood,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or  trumpet,  with 
the  small  end  downwards,  hangs  down  from  the  aky,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  surfkce  of  the  sea  under  it  is  agitated 
and  whirled  round,  till  the  waters  are  converted  mto  a 
kind  of  vapor,  and  ascend  with  a  spiral  (screw  like)  mo- 
tion, till  they  unite  with  the  cone  proceeding  from  the 
cloud.  They  are  sometimes  dispersed,  however,  before 
they  unite.  Both  columns  grow  smaller  as  they  approsch 
each  other.  At  their  junction,  they  are  sometimes  no 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  middle  of  them  there  is  to  be  seen,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  white  transparent  tube.  It  consists  of  a  vacant 
■pace,  in  which  none  of  the  small  particles  of  water  as> 
cend.  In  calm  weather,  water  spouts  are  perpendicular 
in  thar  motion :  but  in  a  wind  they  are  aloping  or  oblioue. 
Sometimes  they  dispem  suddenly,  at  other  thnes  they 
pass  rapidly  along  the  surface  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  before  they  disappjBM. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  thnt  these  water  spouts  mi^ 
sink  a  vessel,  when  they  meet  and  break  direcdy  over  it; 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  tlie  water  descends  only  in  the 
form  of  heavy  ram.  Small  vessels,  if  they  carry  much  sail, 
do,  it  is  true,  run  some  risk  of  being  overset  by  them,  be- 
cause sudden  gusts  of  wind  from  all  pointa  of  the  compass 
are  apt  to  accompany  them. 

A  late  number  of  the  Long  Island  Farmer  contains  an 
account  of  a  meeting  with  one  of  these  water  spouts,  yet 
without  names,  or  dales,  or  latitude,  or  longitude.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  the  story  is  true,  yet  such  as  it  is  we 
present  it  to  our  readers ;  Begging  thiem  to  remember  that 
whether  true  or  not,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  firing 
of  a  gun  produces  a  slight  cliange  in  the  surrounding  at- 


-  ne  men  on  board  a  vessel  suddenly  heard  n  loud  hiss- 
ing noise,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  sea  bubbling  and 
fbaming,  and  rising  up  in  hundreds  of  little  sharp  pifra- 
mids,  to  various  heights;  alternately  falliiig  and  rising  on 
a  spot  of  the  sea*s  surface  not  larger  than  the  vessel,  and 
only  half  the  vessel^s  length  from  it  Believing  that  it  was 
a  water  spout,  all  was  alarm  and  confusion  on  the  deck, 
but  neither  the  ca]>tain  nor  any  other  perwn  knew  what 
to  do.  The  sea  boiled  up  with  incroaaing  rage  and  height, 
whiriing  round  with  great  swiftness  and  much  loud  hiss- 
ing. At  times,  the  water  was  raised  as  high  as  the  fore- 
yard  of  the  vessel,  then  it  would  sink  again. 

They  had  all  heard  of  firing  guns  at  water  spouts ;  and 
acoonungly  orders  were  givc^n  to  lo^id  and  fire  the  itiids. 
But  all  the  people  on  board,  eKcefn  tIh,'  iimte,  wtrt*  bO  ri- 
veted and  fixed  with  gaping  iutoiLJijIiiikii^t^  «iid  tbc^  r^uns 
were  in  such  bad  order,  thai  it  wai  tiupCHiskblc  to  have  it 
done.  While  they  were  txyiag  to  m  ihe  gimn  ready,  the 
Captain  and  another  person  thougbT  they  would  iiy  the 
plsn  of  making  an  impressicin  tjpon  tlti?  mr,  by  gutTii>^  all 
the  people  to  make  loud  chec  rft^  Thu  r  h'ly  thovQh  t  did  a 
little  good.  By  this  time  tbe  miiio  hot!  loiuhd  aue  of  the 
guns,  with  which4hey  fired  i  wo  qt  thr^  ialut»t  when  tbe 
agitation  ofthe  sea  began  to  i-uL!jhI&  Wht^her  tt  would 
not  haveeobckled  just  at  t}ux  tuiie  vvjit^gm  the  5ringar 
cheering,  ia  unknown.         _ 

Real  Rnjoioff .  A  poor  slave  was  once  thus  addressed 
by  a  lively  gentleman,  in  a  jocular  way :  •*WeU  uncle.  I 
hear  you  nave  become  very  rehgious  lately,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  religkm  you  are  of."  "Why  massa,"  said  he, 
"my  relicion  is,  to  eu»e  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  wdL 
What  leTigion  are  you  ofT*  Could  any  one  have  returned 
a  flMore  appropikte  aotwer  f 


AREnux)r.-**Toa  reoMnher  Bit: .  afar,»«idRo* 

bert  Hall  to  Dr.  Gregory.  **  Yes,  very  well."  **  Were  yoo 
aware  of  hia  fondness  for  brandy-and-water?**  **No.'' 
'*  It  was  a  sad  habit ;  but  it  grew  out  of  his  k>ve  of  aiurr* 
telling;  and  that,  also,  is  a  bad  habit,  a  very  bad  habit,  fbr 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  As  he  grew  old  bb  aninaal  s|Mrit« 
flagged,  and  his  stones  became  defective  in  vivacity ;  he, 
therefore^  took  to  braiidy-and-water ;  weak  eooagn,  it  ie 
true,  at  first,  but  soon  neariy  half-and  half "  Ere  loog  be 
indulged  the  habh  in  a  morning;  and  when  he  came  to 
Cambridge  he  would  call  upon  me,  and  before  he  had  been 
with  roe  five  minutes,  ask  for  a  little  brandy-and-water, 
which  was,  of  course,  to  give  him  artificial  spirits,  to  rea- 
der him  agreeoble  in  his  visits  to  others.  I  felt  great  diffi- 
culty ;  fbr  he,  you  know.  Sir,  was  much  <Met  than  I  was: 
yet  oeing  persuaded  that  the  rain  of  hia  chaiacier,  if  not 
of  his  peace,  was  inevitable,  unless  something  was  done, 
I  resolved  upon  one  strong  efibrt  for  his  rescue.  So  the 
next  time  that  he  called,  and,  as  usual,  said—**  Friend 
Hall,  1  will  thank  you  for  a  ^lass  of  branoy-ond-water,**  I 
replied— **  call  thinga  by  their  right  names,  and  you  abaH 
have  as  much  as  you  please,"   **  Why,  don*t  1  omptoy  the 


right  name?  1  ask  fbr  a  glass  of^ brandy-and-water.** 
**  That  is  the  current,  but  not  the  appropriate  name:  ask 
fyr  a  glass  qf  Hquid  fire  and  dutUlid  daamation,  naAywi 


shall  have  a  galkm."  Poor  man,  he  turned  mle,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  strugi^ing  with  anger.  But  knowing 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  him,  he  stretcned  out  ha 
hand,  and  said—*'  Brother  Hall.  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart."  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  take 
braudy-and-water.  _ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AMIABLE  WIFE. 
Dodsley,  in  his  Economy  of  Human  Life,  has  finely  de- 
picted a  valuable  woman,  pronoundng  her  with  the  wise 
man  of  old,  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  bene<^ictloiis ; 
windrag  up  his  eulogiums  with  these  remarkable  Hoes : 
Happy  the  man  that  shall  call  her  wife, 
Happy  the  child  that  calls  her  mother. 
Among  other  merits  which  hecelebrates,  are  the  foUow- 
ing :— *'  She  presides  m  her  bouse  and  there  is  peace ;  abe 
commands  with  judgment  and  is  obeyed.    The  law  of 
love  is  in  her  sprvants*  hearts:  her  chiklren  reverence  her 
precepts  and  her  husband  with  rapture  hears  her  praise  in 
the  gate->«he  is  the  best  counsellor,  example,  fnend." — 
What  hifber  felicity  can  be  imagined  than  a  union  with 
so  aminble  a  creature ;  and  notwithsunding  the  degene- 
racy ofthe  times,  many,  vei^  many  are  to  be  fbuira  by 
those  who  seek  them  worthily. 

WoitDEis  OP  PiinjoaePiiT^— The  polypes  reoeivoe  new 
life  fVom  the  knife  which  is  lifled  to  destroj  it  The  fly- 
spider  lays  nn  egg,  [or  rather  a  collection  of  ef  jn.]  as  krge 
as  itself.  There  are  4041  muscles  in  a  caterptflar.  Hook 
discovered  14,000  mirrora  in  the  eyes  of  a  drone;  and  to 
effect  the  respiration  of  a  carp,  13,300  arteries,  vessels, 
veins,  and  bones.  &x^  are  necessary.  The  body  of  every 
spider  contains  four  little  masses  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  imperceptible  holes,  each  bole  emittiog  a  single 
thread;  all  the  threads,  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  each  mass, 
join  together,  when  ihey  come  out  and  make  this  aiiigle 
thread  with  whidi  the  spider  spins  its  wehc  so  that  what 
we  call  a  epkler^  thread  consiata  of  more  than  1000  united- 
LewenhocK,  by  means  of  microscopes,  observed  spidete 
no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads  so  fine 
that  it  took  4000  of  them  to  equal  in  magnitude  a  single 
hair. 

FffVELnr.— "^Afkfir  the  cxecurjoti  ofSabiniM,  tb<s  Homan 
pf^ntnl.  who  TUjOef^d  dcaih  for  bia  attacJmiwit  to  tlw  fkm* 
ily  of  tiemianitrtis,  bh  body  w^tjs  etpowci  upon  thp  nreci* 
picc  orttictipmoniit,  as  »  i^nirnins  lo  nil  wbo  Rfioiiirj  dai^ 
to  bcffrend  tha  htnifie  of  GtTJoQnicus,  Ntt  frienu  had 
taiiraci^  M>  apppKidh  the  body,  oov.  (Hcnd  only  itaaiainod 
imc— nis  faith  rill  tlnj^.  For  three  dnya  theaujituil  contio* 
Uh^\  TO  wntcli  ibf'  twidy.  His  patbc-iic  \Krwlims  itw&lE&nol 
tho  Hynij^Fithy  nf  every  htflit.  Fijod  was  brfiufihi  him, 
ivbtf-fi  he  was  kindly  enonura|rod  to  cat:  b«t  on  tnkinff  the 
hjd^d,  iiii?t«ni  yftibi^ying  the  imribo  ofhungiit.  he  fbndljf 
iakiiiouliismiiBier'imoiiih.  and  renewed  hia  lamenta-. 
iiQnf^  bui  dill  n<rt  quit  th*  bodv- 

riic  corj)»e  was  at  kagth  tlimviTt  irio  the  Tiber,  and 
ih<^  ^'eni^'tia  creature  len;*eti  into  the  vr^^^i  after  it  sail 
da*pert  ii.  betwra  h^  |«wa,  vfuatr  ^^M^  ^  1^^** 
serve  itrtom«Qklni.!5igitized  by  VjOOyiC       ^  ^ 
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A  bod  etvle  it  better  Uwn  a  lefwd  fllory. 

Baochnt  has  drowned  more  than  Neptune. 

dure  not  for  that  which  you  never  can  poawiaa. 

Death  ti  deaf  and  will  hear  no  denial. 

iJaae  and  honor  are  seldom  bedfellowi. 

Faint  praise  is  djsparagement 

Gathering  of  riches  is  a  pleasant  tonnent. 

Hasty  resolutions  seldom  speed  well 

Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality. 

Jest  not  with  the  eye,  nor  with  reugion. 

Keep  good  company  and  be  one  orthe  number. 

Labor  orings  pleasure,  idleness  pain. 

Make  hay  while  the  son  shines. 

No  fbar  should  deter  us  from  doinc  geqd. 

Obedience  is  better  than  many  obligations. 

Fkradoxes  seldom  bear  a  close  scrutioy. 

Quench  all  unmoderate  desires. 

Kashness  is  the  firuitftal  parent  of  misfortune. 

5!Mife  is  he  who  serves  a  good  conscience. 

Take  heed  will  surelv  speed. 

Undertake  no  more  than  jrou  can  perform. 

Vain  compliments  are  mere  equivocations. 

Want  of  punctuality  is  a  spectes  of  fUsefaood. 

Yielding  tempers  pacifV  resentments. 

Zeno,  oTall  virtues  made  his  choice  of  silence. 

A  bad  wontnf\  Wl*^ :  ■■  ^       i*^  If^llft, 

Bad  books  ^^n- th».;  ]MLb: '  ^<.'f\lce. 

Chan^eof  jinmjf  i^  sbi  lot  it  ]i(q^ 

Debt  M  the  wur^t  kind  of  puvcjty. 

Empty  vest-^  Is  mnkG  ihe  ^eii^i  Mtmd. 

Fairand  sot'tJy  uka-b  hr  in  n.  day. 

Gluttony  killn  niur^  Ehan  (he  iword. 

Hearts  ma>  ^i^ri^',  L?u>ii^St  bt^s  differ. 

IdlepeopU    ■•■■         <v'^  InN.jr 

Jests,  like  mww^fbUtkvAit^  have  oilen  sour  sauce. 

Keep  not,  nor  covet,  what  is  not  your  own. 

Lazy  folks  take  the  most  pains. 

Mace  proviskMi  for  want  in  time  of  plenty. 

Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Of  all  flatterers,  self-love  is  the  freatest. 

Fardon  is  the  most  glorious  kind  of  revenge. 

Quick  at  moat,  quick  at  work. 

Hash  judgment  maketh  haste  to  repentance. 

Satiety  comes  of  riches;  contumely  of  satiety. 

Temperance  is  the  best  physia 

Unalienable  are  the  rights  of  freemen. 

Vain  glory  blossoms,  but  never  bears. 

Wanton  kittens  may  make  sober  cats. 

Youth  is  the  season  for  improvemenL 

All  finery  b  a  aign  of  Uttlyss. . 

EtzvEBSE  or  FoBTUME.—X'iylwt  i^  the  reco'daofhis  life, 
relates  that  Madame  Man^^  ^  jth  whnm  he  waa  mtitiiaie- 
ly  acquainted,  aa  a  great  vrngm.  mfd  him  that  wha  aiiw  a 
woman  sweepinc  the  strrvTmnt  ^k>rJ:Jn>  whn  harJ  txsen  the 
chief  singer  at  the  open  in  Madriti.  A  rich  jnwt^i  had 
been  offered  to  the  ween  oTSprtif],  who  ■irjutircj!  it  mudi, 
but  decl4Nl  >he  could  n  ^t  ^tfuril  1 1>  pu rciumc  it.,  Thn  op- 
era amger  bought  it,  fort  bo  r^KiliKh  v;iiiUy  urfrl)o«iij<|  that 
■be  waa  richer  than  the  QufH3 n.  Tb in  F^ct  nm  d Qcmed  so 
presumptuous  that  the  rr^yq I  laniily  withdrev^  nil  [natitn- 
aj|eflrom  the  opera  bouse,  tilhhiii!  wornnn  w^ts  dismusod. 
Tne common  people  of  r'Mjne  iinJtatcd  ibc^  Court,  mid  im- 
pressed their  disgust  wbirevcr  j^bo  appair€d.  She  was 
therefore  oblgcd  to  leave  tVlrtd rid,  bui  tbt;  story  Ibliowed 
her  wherever  ahe  wen,  niid  ihoujrh  bcr  vocjI  mknts 
were  great,  she  was  every  wherG  m  ill  n['<^i?ive<lH  that  at 
length  all  her  pecuniary  resources  w^e  eiliai^it<  and 
^  sunk  into  the  kiw  condition  of  a  street  sweeper. 

SofGiTLAn  Fm.— Many  of  the  men  were  severely-bit  m 
their  legs  and  thighs  by  a  small  fiah  called  the  Carribi. 
These  are  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  lenAh, 
and  are  shaped  like  a  Bokl.fi8h,  which  they  also  resemble 
in  the  bniliant  orange  hue  of  their  scales.  Although  they 
are  so  small  their  exoeedmg  voradousness,  and  the  incal- 
cuhdile  nmnbers  in  which  tbev  swarm,  render  them  very 
dangerous.  They  are,  indeed,  to  the  foil  as  much  dread- 
ed, if  not  mo^p  so,  by  a  Lianero  than  the  cayman.  Their 
mouth  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  opena 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bullet-moukU  his  fur- 
niahed  with  broad  and  sharp  teeth,  like  those  of  a  shark 
in  miniature;  ao  that  wherever  they  bhe,  they  take  away 
•  piece  of  flesh.    When  once  either  man  or  bcaat  is  a^ 


tacked  by  them,  th^  will  strip  the  limb  of  flesh  in  a  sur- 
prisiiigly  short  time;  for  the  taste  efthe  blood  spreading 
m  the  water  collects  them  by  myriads.— Cfampotgni  ana 
CVuuetM  FimacmitL 

THB  IaAMT  of  TOB  BABPIVT8. 

**  The  serpent,  is  it  f**  said  Picket  in  reply.  "*  Sure,  every 
body  haa  heard  teU  of  the  blessed  St.  Pktnck,  and  how  he 
dhiv  !the  tarvmii,  and  all  manner  of  venomous  thmfs  out 
of  frehmd— how  he  bothered  all  the  varmmi  entureiy : 
but  for  all  that,  there  was  one  ould  sarpint  left,  who  was 
too  connhig  to  be  talked  out  of  the  country,  and  made  to 
drown  himself.  Saint  Patrick  did*nt  well  know  how  to 
manage  this  feUow,  who  was  doing  great  havoc ;  till  at 
lon£  last  he  bethought  himself  and  got  a  strong  iron  cbest^ 
made  with  nine  boults  upon  it. 

**So  one  finemominc  he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sar- 
pint used  to  keep ;  and  the  sarpint,  who  dklnt  like  the 
baint  in  the  least— and  small  bhme  to  him  for  that— befan 
to  hiss  and  show  his  teeth  at  him  like  any  thing.  *  Oh,* 
aaya  St  Bitrick,  aays  be,  *  where*s  the  use  of  making  such 
a  piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like  myself  commg  to 
see  you  ?  *tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got  made  for  you  agin 
the  wmter:  for  I  am  gome  to  dviltze  all  the  country,  roan 
and  beast.*  says  he,  'and  you  can  come  and  look  at  it 
wheDeveryoupleBse,andTia  myself  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.' 

**  The  sarpint,  hearing  such  smooth  wwds,  thought,  that 
though  St.  Patrick  had  driven  ail  the  rest  of  the  sarpints 
into  the  sea,  he  meant  no  harm  to  himeelf ;  so  the  sarpint 
walks  four  and  easy  up  to  see  hun,  and  the  house  he  was 
speaking  about.  But  when  the  sarpint  aaw  nine  great 
boults  upon  the  chest,  he  thouaht  he  was  touid,  and  was 
for  making  off  whh  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

•*  •  Tis  a  mce  warm  house,  you  see,*  saya  St.  i^trick, 
and  *iis  a  good  ftiend  I  am  to  you.* 


I  thank  you  kindly.  Saint  Fatrkk.  for  your  civility,* 
the  sanunt, '  but  1  think  it*s  too  small  it  is  for  me  ;* 


,  Jeasc,' 
I  unsure 


says  1  „, 

ineamng  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  was  going. 

*" '  Too  small ."  says  St.  Purick,  *  stop,  if  you  pli 
lays  he, '  you're  out  in  that  my  boy,  any  how-l  am  .u.« 
Twill  fit  you  completely:  and  1*11  tell  you  what,*  says  be 
*  ini  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,*  says  he,  *  that  if  yoi?ll  only 
try  and  get  in,  there*ll  be  plenty  of  room  for  you.* 

Viral k.  ,111^1  'tWrtH  gmii  joy  to  hjui  dio  lij^itij^brjt  orfjuiniE  feft. 
Fkrridt  otitoJ'tbt;  ^jrtilbu  grporitjr ;  Kt.  (wdling  himstlf  uu 
as  bi(r  m  he  etwilti.  m  hi^  gcit  to  the  chest,  dl  but  a  linle  bft 
pfhiii  t/iii.  *  'l'b«ro  now^'  8,15^5  he, '  Vve  miti  th(?  guliutt 
for  you  eefl  ihi?  Jtouae  is  too  nmnil  for  me,  for  I  ^n\  tpi 
in  my  L-iiJ/  WbeUt  whutdcwstSt.  Purrkkdo,  butheciicnts 
bo)niid  the;  gtftai  hBav^y  Jid  of  the  nhf^u  aiidl  imttuiiF  Inw 
twii  handa  lo  It^ddwn  lieilnp^  it  wilb  a  hsng  like  ihujitW 
Whisii  thtr  T^g»(i  of  n  B&rpiiii  Raw  thrj  M  coming  down*  in 
weiit  hL«  iTiiJ  )ikc  3.  ^hnt,  int  feat  of  Ijciag  wlijpfi^j  off 
hiiih  ftud  St.  Bilrick  began  nr  once  to  boult  thu  aiUE  iron 
botilTA. 

" '  Oh  ^  murder.'  Wrrn't  you  Ir^t  hh'  mit*  St,  Pafriek  ^ 
tiyp  thr  RnrpinU  *  Vvo  bet  [he  bei  Aurly,  and  hi  nair  wju 
tin?  gallon  \ikn  a  man.^ 

■■ '  Let  vciT)  fjut,  my  darling?'  saya  St.  Patridt,  '  to  bq 
sure  I  wiJi,  by  nil  m.inRCT  ol  rneajw;  but,  yon  ?«*%!  ha?*ii*i 
time  now,  bo  yoii  must  wait  I  ilj  to-morraw*  And  he  icjok 
tlie  ifoji  chesL  wirb  tlitj  sflrriiit  in  it,  and  pitrhttJ  it  imo 
ih^  tak**  here,  ftbore  it  is  to  ilii^i  hour,  furniirtriin ;  litid!  Ym 
the  iinrpini  stnigdiof  d<>wn  Jir  (he  bortora  iljnt  maJkw  £e 
waveis  UfKtn  it.  Mjihv  ifi  ihe  itrins.  mun.  continued  f 'icktt 
bt^iJiis  my^dl*  has  /icrJ  t}ie  narnint  cry  [tip  out,  from 
vitIiih  i}n'  rhi.''^t  unrSer  r?ii^  w^ucr, '  Is  it  [o-mnrnnv  ytjt  ^  la 
it  to-uKirrt»w  yu:'— which,  to  be  sure,  it  never  can  be  * 
and  that'yhe  way  Ht.  ftitnck  settled  the  bst  of  the  sar^' 
pints,  m.^-^Croktr^M  Ltgenda  qf  KiUarmy, 
♦    ■ 

Lados.— A  recent  writer  from  Constantinople,  saysthat 
-  nothing  appears  to  ratify  Turkish  ladies  more  than  to 
be  looked  at  and  admired.''  We  apprehend  that  fomale 
nature  diners  but  little  the  world  orer;  at  any  rate  the 
same  remark  might  be  ju^y  made  of  American  bdies^ 
even  of  the  fiowera  that  bkiora  in  the  Valley  of  the  **  Far 
West**  From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twen^,  to  be  '*k)ok- 
ed^at  and  admired,"  appe:irs  to  be  their  Ughest  ambirk>n 
Afler  this  ttme,  they  are  either  begvmmg  to  think  about 

soinethmg  else,  or  have  aliMdy  aonethmg  die  to  occDpy 
their  tbooghta.  *^' 
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well  may       ipeak.  Fare  -  waO      iiio4her!         now 


I       leave  thee, 


Fare  -  weU,       ino-ther!  fare   thee      well 


? 


£ 


f 


8B00KD  VniSB. 


THIRD  TBaSK. 


FareweQ,  bthef  I  thou  art  aniiling—  Farewell,  niter !  thou  art  twining 

Yet  there's  ndneee  on  thy  brow,  Round  me  ra  affection  deei>, 

Winning  me  finom  that  beguiling  Wishing  joy,  but  ne*er  divining 

Tenderness  to  which  I  go.  Why  **  a  bteesed  bride**  diould  weep. 

Farewell,  father !  thou  didst  bless  me  Farewell,  brave  and  gentle  brother ! 

£re  my  lips  thy  name  could  tell ;  Thou*rt  more  dear  than  wordscan  tell* 

He  may  wound !  who  can  caress  me ;  Father !  mother !  sister !  brother ! 

Father !  guardian !  fare  thee  well !        AH  beloved  ones,  ^/Jf/^fV//^ 


4Tt 


WIT  AH9  HBHTIMCtT. 


WIT  ANB  SEPITWnaEPIT. 


Cutting  Pattseni.— **Pl6ue,  or,**  aaid  a  onib  nose 
girl,  fourteen  yean  of  age,  to  a  ooontiy  dealer  in  diy 
goods,  ^  to  send  ma*am  toe  patterns  of  your  calicoes, 
and  pat  *em  cheap,  for  riie  is  going  to  get  anew  gown 
soon,  and  wants  to  see  as  w£it*l  wash.** 

Shopkeeper.    Who  is  your  ma*am  ? 

Girl.    My  ma*am  is  Aunt  CMy  Dee,  sir. 

Shopkeeper.  Your  sister  was  here  yesterday  and 
look jjatterns  of  all  the  kinds  I  have. 

Gill  Yes  sir,  I  know  that-— but  then  she  sewed 
them  all  up  for  patchwork^  and  wouU  not  give  me 
any,  but  told  me  to  go  shoppmg  mysel£ 

**SouR  CrftAPn.**— Perhaps  there  b  no  propensity 
of  the  human  mind  more  truly  beneficial  in  averting 
or  at  least  softening  the  ills  of  liie  than  that  which 
leads  us  to  slight  and  undervalue  those  blessings  which 
m  abeohitely  and  positively  beyond  our  reach.  An 
oU  tradition  gives  a  curious  instance  of  this  spirit  as 
follows^- 

When  Noah  had  oiugly  secured  himself  in  his  Ark, 
and  the  rain  had  commenced  pouring  down  in  right 
earnest,  a  reprobate  who  had  kmg  had  his  own  ^lort 
with  the  aforesaul  ungainly  buikhng,  now  finding  the 
joke  rather  agahist  him  and  the  water  above  his  knees, 
walked  up  and  desired  to  treat  for  a  **  chance  in.**— 
Noah  mformed  him,  with  the  politeness  of  a  diploma- 
tist but  the  decision  of  a  general,  that  his  proposition 
or  his  person  was  utteriy  madmissible.  A  second  trial 
was  attended  with  the  same  success.  At  last  our 
graceless  wight,  finding  the  water  washing  his  sfaoul- 
ders,  and  that  there  was  no  fiirther  time  for  mincing 
mattera,  wading  again  up  to  tb»  Ark,huii]^  entreated 
an  admission.  But  Nmh  was  still  inexorable,  and  it 
was  plainly  a  gone  case.  Turning,  therefore,  on  his 
heel  with  aQ  the  disdain  and  indignation  so  natural  to 
a  nun  m  his  awkward  medicament,  **6o  to  thunder 
with  your  oki  ark,"  says  our  hero,  **/  dmiH  bdiete 
there  is  going  to  be  touch  <tfa  ehowerP* 

CaTOiQ  thb  HouB'— A  married  gentleman,  who 
had  been  drinking  and  carousing  with  some  boon 
companions  tfll  a  very  late  hour,  just  as  he  arrived  at 
his  own  door  heard  the  watchman  cry,  **Half  past 
twoo'ck)cLandaU*s  weU!** 

**That  will  never  do,**  thought  he,  •^  have  my 
wife  know  I  cone  home  at  diis  late  hour.  I  must 
make  the  watchman  tell  a  different  story.** 

With  that,  he  seised  him  by  the  collar,  and  draging 
him  up  to  the  door,  told  him  to  ay  half  past  eleven. 
As  the  honest  watchmen  demuned  to  this,  the  faus- 
band, being/Iemis  BaeehLot  pretty  tolerably  well 
corned,  up%t  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  pre- 
sentlv  picking  him  up  again,  he  bads  him  cry  as  he 
^ki  him,  otherwise  be  would  knock  him  down  again. 
Poor  wsitchy  wouU  fiunhave  calied  for  hdp;  but  as 
the  spirttoi^  husband  heki  his  fist  ready  poised  to  let 
drive  again,  he  concluded  to  do  as  he  was  bid;  where- 
fore opening  hisinouth.hestanm)ered  out— *^.h.h.a4-f 
P"*:*"tL®^*^^-®*®'<54.o.c-k,  6y  partiatlar  reque$t^ 
andalTsweUr-iV:  F.  CmstSlsfton. 

HuMoaotTs  Lettdu— The  following  hmnoious  leN 
ter  was  addressed  by  a  veteran  to  Admural  Boscaw^a: 

**  ^V-I  had  the  honour  of  being  at  the  taking  of 
Port  Mahon,  for  which  one  gendeman  was  made  a 
Lord;  I  was  also  at  the  losing  of  Mahon,  for  which 
miother  gentleman  has  been  made  a  Lord;  each  of 
those  centlemen  performed  but  one  of  those  services; 
surely  1,  who  performed  both,  ought  at  least  to  be 
made  a  Lieutenant.  Which  is  aU  Am  your  honour's 
hmnbls  servant,  Ac** 


A  respectable  frnnar,  not  forty  mifesfroiB  this  iilaee, 
has  the  singolariy  happy  talent  of  not  saying:  a  worn 


too  much.  A  young  nun  wishing  to  ob^in  liiB  eon* 
sem  to  many  his  danditer,  called  upon  him  one  daj 
when  he  happened  to  oe  in  the  field  ploughing  with  his 
oxen.  It  was,  past  all  doubt,  a  fearMmatter  for  a 
diffidmt  man  to  broach,  and  the  hesitating  lover,  aiier 
nmning  a  parallel  with  the  forrowseveru  times  nMmd 
the  fiela,  and  essaying  widi  all  his  courage  to  utter  dM 
important  question,  at  last  stammered  out—**  I — I — I 
— l*ve  been  thinking.  Mis  ,  that— that— as  how 

I — ^I — I  should  be  fft--gi— glad  to— m— n>— roar — ^mar 
—many  your  daughter.** 

FAEioaw— TUbe  her  and  use  her  toefi,  wAato,  Aov, 
Buck. 

A  Kiico.HBAE'nBD  Win.— A  Mr&  Ramsay,  (said 
Mrs.  PioBt,)  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  most  extraordk 
nary  steady-minded,  and  gende-maimered  woman,  was 
one  night  extremely  ill  She  called  up  her  confiden- 
tial maid  servant  to  her  bed  aide,  and,  whispning  m  a 
low  tone^  said,  *'Jane,Iamdyiiig,  but  make  no  noise, 
because  if  yon  do,  Mr.  Ramsay  may  be  awofc^  yoo 
know  when  his  slumbera  are  broken  he  grows  ner» 
vous,  and  cannot  fall  asleep  agaim  but  do  you  leave 
me  now,  and  come  in  at  the  unal  hourin  the  momingi 
you  will  then  find  me  dead,  and  he  will  have  Imd  his 
proper  allowance  of  sleep.*'  She  died  as  was  aiitie»- 
pated. 

TVn  VnuiiN  Whig.- An  awkward  a&ir,  whidi  oe- 
curred  to  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  Western  Circuit, 
at  Taunton,  has  recently  been  the  subiect  of  much 
minh  in  the  Temple  HalL  It  appean  that  the  Judge 
having  finished  his  labours,  had  cast  off  his  forensK 
wig  at  his  lodgings,  and  retnred  into  the  next  room  to 
wait  for  his  brother  Judge,  whom  he  uras  about  to  ac- 
company  to  some  of  the  focal  aristocracy  to  dinnsK. 
Hie  female  servant  of  the  house  had  entered  the  bed 
chamber  by  a  side  door,  and,  not  knowing  the  Jodft 
was  in  the  next  room,  in  a  froUc  arrayed  hersdf  in  Uw 
Judge*s  wig.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  iur 
Mopsey  was  admiring  herself  in  the  looking  glass,  dbe 
Judge  unexpectedly  entered  the  apartment,  and  poor 
Mmey  catchmg  a  sight  of  his  stem  countenance, 
lookinff  just  over  her  shoulder,  in  the  fidass,  was  so 
much  alarmed  that  she  fainted,  and  wouU  have  frUen 
on  the  ground,  if  the  learned  Judge,  impelled  by  Ym 
manity,  had  not  caught  her  in  his  aimsi  Attluseni. 
cal  moment  his  brother  Judge  arrived,  and  opening  kis 
dresfling-room  door  with  a  view  to  see  if  he  was  rea- 
dy, discovered  his  learned  brother  vrith  the  fiuntiog 
maul  in  his  arms.  Not  wishmg  to  interrupt  what  he 
thought  to  be  an  amour,  he  quickly  attempted  to  widi- 
draw,  when  his  brcKher  Judge  vociferated,  **  For  God's 

sake,  L ,  stop  and  hear  this  matter  explained.** 

•* Never  iniiid,**said  L u  "my  dear  brodier,  d» 

matter  explains  itself;**  and  he  left  his  learned  brother 
to  recover  the  feinting  maid  as  he  oould^-Iion.  Age. 

The  Valuk  OP  Marerd  Mnw— **  A  httle  mora  ani- 
mation,  my  dear,**  whispered  Lady  B»  to  the  gentle 
Susan,  who  was  walking  languklly  through  aooadrille. 
"Do  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  huinness,  Bfannia,** 
replied  the  provident  njmDph ;  **  I  riiall  not  dance  mf 
ringlets  out  of  curl  for  a  married  man.**  *'0f  coorw 
not,  my  fove;  but  I  was  not  aware  who  your  partner 


A  yoQDf  Onmian  and  bargemsa  were  havhig  a  bttehel 
•lang  one  dav  across  the  river  at  Oxford.  IhebaneBas 
as  usual  was  beat,  and  not  beinff  able  to  set  on.  eidakaed, 
^  Do  you  caU  yourself  a  •eatlemaa?'*  ^  Yes,  Ido!**iHa 
thecowDsman.  Then  pullinf  up  bis  breedMs  and  vriUk- 
ing  away,  he  replied,  '*  Then  d-n  my  eyes,  if  I  bco*t  i 
wd.** 


WIT  Aim  SSimMEKT. 


Natal  AiiiaDOT&--WheiiCoiiinodore  Dacctor  ar. 
rived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  Munmor  of  1815,  on  hit  way 
10  Algiers,  a  great  number  of  Biitiah  oflioeri,  and 
among  tbem  an  American  gentleman,  were  aaaembled 
onaneminenoeto  view  the  American  fleet  Decatur 
•ailed  into  the  harbor  with  hie  squadron  in  yerjr  hand- 
•one  strle  and  passed  without  coming  to  anchor,  his 
ol^t  being  merely  to  make  signals  to  the  sloop  of 
war  Ontario,  Hie  English  officers  were  very  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  different  names  ol  the  vessels  as 
they  approach^  and  as  the  shrewd  Yankee  pretend- 
ed to  know  a  ship  the  momem  he  saw  her  broadside, 
they  crowded  around  him  eagerly  for  information. 

The  first  fijgate.  he  said,  was  the  Guerriere;  the 
second,  the  BGcedonian ;  the  thirl  the  Java ;  the 
next  vras  theEpervisr ;  the  next  the  Peacock ;  and  the 

next,  "O the  next,**  they  exclaimed  wid^indig- 

nation,  and  immediately  moved  ofi*,  highly  disffusted 
with  tne  reminisoences  Drought  to  their  mind  by  the 
I  of  the  vessels  of  the  Yankee  Squadron. 


An  EirnuiUBUw— Anold  lady,  residing  not  &r  from 
Elxeter,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bnUiant  exam- 
pies  of  cotyiiflal  tenderness  that  the  last  century  pro- 
duced.  Hmt  husband  had  long  been  dying,  and  at 
length,  on  the  clersyman  of  the  parish  makmg  one  of 
his  daiJ^  visits,  he  lound  him  dead.  The  disconsolate 
%vidow  in  giving  him  an  account  of  her  spouse's  last 
momenta,  told  him  her  **  poor  dear  man  kept  groan- 
ing  but  he  coukl  not  die ;  at  last,**  said  she,  **  irecol. 
lected  I  had  got  a  piece  of  new  tape  in  the  drawer,  so 
I  took  some  of  that  and  tied  it  as  tight  as  I  couU  round 
his  neck,  and  then  I  stopped  his  nose  with  mv  thumb 
and  finger,and  poor  dear!  hewentqfWualamb.** 

When  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  eccentric  Loremo 
IX>wi)resented  the  Freodent  with  a  pole  having  some 


dar  &sien  to  the  bwar  end,  some  motherwort  in  the 
■Mdle,  and  some  hiekory  sprigs  at  the  topi.  On  pre- 
asming  them  he  said,  ''^Here  is  Clay  at  the  bottom, 
MTirt  m  the  middle,  and  Old  Hickory  triuinpham 
above  them  both,**  and  then  leading  up  his  wife,  he 
<  amd,  **  Friend  Jackson,  shall  I  introduce  you  to  my 
wife,  Lncy  ?*—•**  How  do  you  do,  Lucy  r*  said  the 
Prandent,  as  he  took  huiy  I>ow*8  hand,  amid  shouts 
of  mirth. 

A  west  countryman,  who  had  lately  occasion  to 
provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  took  the 
measure  of  his  own  foot  to  a  nicety,  mtendingto  send 
a  boy  to  the  shoemaker's,  about  three  miles  distant, 
to  fetch  him  the  shoes.  Somediing,  however,  occurred 
to  prevent  the  bov  from  going,  and  the  man  resolved 
to  /CO  himseUl  He  accordingly  set  off  for  the  cord- 
Warner's,  and  was  about  half  way  on  his  rood,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  short,  scratched  his  head,  and 
muttered  to  himself^  **Confound  it  I  I  forgot  the  mea- 
aure."  Back  he  wem  accordingly  to  proeme  it,  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  original  deMinatian,  where  he 
learned  with  astonishment  from  the  man  of  awls,  that 
his  foot  wouki  answer  better  than  the  measure! 

fixposinoM  on  the  MAaauoE  SsaTioi.— A  Welch, 
roan  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  forhav- 
ing  two  wives,  bat  he  stormed  and  swore,  **  Uds  wdk 
hur  nails,  hur  see  no  reason  they  had  to  hang  hur  tor 
,  when  the  priest  told  bar,  befi>re  a 


„  two  wives,    

grsat  people,  hur  might  have  sixteen  >>:/eiir  better,/Mr 
worse, /wr  richer, /wr  poorer."  Instead  of  ybr  bet- 
ler,dtc. 

Mr.  Kabe  wrote  to  his  wifis,  that  he  had  been  veiT 
ill,  and  lay  apsechlesiax  weeks  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 
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Sb  John  Mafeom  relates  the  foHowing  anecdote  of 
Lord  Qtve^-** When  C3i?e  was  a  young  man  a  friend 
called  on  him  one  day,  and  found  him  sitting  with 
books  and  anistol  on  the  table.  Tbke  that  pistol,* 
saidClive  to  his  visitor,  Hmd  fire  it  out  at  the  window  :* 
he  did  80  at  once;  before  the  smoke  subsided,  and 
while  the  room  rung  with  the  report,  Clive  nrung  to 
his  fiwt,  exclaiming,— **God  has  something  for  me  to 
do  yet— I  mapped  diat  pistol  at  my  head  twice  before 
you  came  in--yet  it  did  not  go  off— God  has  work  for 
me  yet." 

A  Tamb  Smna.- We  are  told  in  the  life  of  the  ce- 
lebtated  Baron  Trenck,  that  his  inhuman  perwcutora, 
aMonished  at  his  serenity  in  prison,  under  all  his  ill 
treatment,  kept  watch  upon  hrni,  and  discovered  that 
he  had  found  amusement  in  taming  a  spidery  they  im- 
mediately deprived  him  of  even  this  consolation.  The 
stoiy  of  the  tame  ipider  has  been  doubted.  We  are 
told,  however,  bv  Signor  Pellico,  who  was  confined 
ten  years  on  a  cnaige  of  treason,  by  the  inesent  em. 
peror  of  Austria,  that  he  made  a  pet  of  a  spider  on  the 
wall,  which  he  fed  with  knats  and  flies,  and  which 
became  at  hist  so  domesticated,  that  he  would  crawl 
into  his  bed,  or  on  his  hand,  to  receive  his  allowance. 

JtrniciAL  Wrr.— While  Chief  Justice  Parsons  was 
holding  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ipswich, 
Massaichusetta,  a  juryman  presented  himself  with  an 
excuse  against  servmg  on  the  panel  **  What  is  the 
matter?"  asked  the  judge.  **  I  nave  a  white  swelling 
on  mjr  knee,  which  causes  me  great  pain  when  I  keep 
long  m  one  position,"  was  the  reply.  ^Stand  aside. 
Sir,  till  I  ascertain  what  others  may  preeent  them- 
selves." It  was  found  that  a  sufficient  number  were 
retained  for  the  jury,  and  the  infimi  juror  was  again 
before  the  Judge.  **  What  did  you  say  ailed  you?*— 
**  I  am  sataect  to  severe  turns  of  calic,"  was  the  an- 
swer.  "Yon  had  better  have  stuck  to  your  white 
•weOmg^^  said  Parsons— "I  can't  excuse  yon." 

Daniel  Webster,  when  a  jroung  piactitioner,  had  a 
bad  case  to  manage  in  Court.  Hn  client  told  hrni  that 
there  was  one  witness  agauMt  him,  who  if  he  testified, 
would  ruin  him.  **When  the  trial  comee  on  (said 
Webster)  poim  him  out  to  me."  The  man  was  shown 
to  hnn,  sitting  on  an  upper  seat  near  the  bench,  in  a 
crowded  court  room.  Webster  with  his  withering 
glance,  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot.  The  witness 
receded  a  short  distance.  During  the  examination  of 
other  witnesses,  Wdbsier  gave  mm  another  piercing 
fook.  He  removed  nirther  towards  the  door.  Three 
or  four  morp  scrutinixing  observations,  looked  the  wit' 
neee  out  tf  Court! 

AixowAMci  roaCoNTiNOBfcnBi.— A  drover  passing 
through  the  town  of  Lowell,  stopped  at  a  uvern,  and 
wishing  to  count  his  cattle,  placed  a  man  at  the  gate 
to  niunber  them  as  they  passed  through.  The  last 
having  entered  the  yard,  the  drover  asked  how  many 
there  were.  "Sixty-two,"  was  the  reply.  "How can 
that  be,"  said  the  drover;  "I  had  but  fifly  when  I 
started,  and  I  have  sold  two."  "O^  well,"  replied  the 
man  of  figures,  "thinking  there  nudit  be  aome  that 
passed  through  without  my  seeing  mem,  I  mads  an 
attowanoe  for  the  contingency." 

A  Baimr  om^An  Irish  woman  called  at  a  gro- 
cer's the  odier  dayjmd  asked  for  a  qnart  of 


It 


day  jmd  asked  for  a  qnart  of  vmegar. 
ido&andpatmtohergallmijag.   She 


then  asked  for  anotter  quart,  to  be  put  into  the  same 
vessel  "  And  why  not  ask  for  half  a  gaUon,  and  dona 
with  it  r  said  the  grocer.   "Oeh!  bless  your  little  bH 

5J> -gj^  «««^«w*d|ffitecfff  ^(^WSg'^^^— 
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mSMOVW»fS  VOETRT. 


DUETT. 

BT  J.  0.  ROCKWELL. 


TINKLETON. 

Immortal  Dolly  Doubleyou. 

You  charmhig  little  babble,  jrou, 
I  want  to  know 
•  Ifyou  can  show 

A  man  that  dares  to  trouble  you. 

DOLLT. 

Sweet  charming  Sisnior  Tmkleton, 
Yoor  blooming  cneek  is  wrinkled  none ; 

Of  men  that  be. 

To  trouble  me, 
I  do  not  know  a  single  one. 

TIfCKIXrON. 

Come,  love,8haU  we  be  wandering?      . 

The  flowers  their  sweets  are  squandering : 
The  idle  gales 
Adown  the  vales, 

Are  lingering  and  pondering. 

DOLLT. 

Ob,  what  a  charming  man  you  be, 

How&ncifiil  I  van  you  be. 
So  very  sweet. 
So  very  neat. 

And  kuid  and  brave,  how  can  you  be  7 

TINKLETON. 

How  West  your  praises  render  me ; 

You  must  the  Witch  of  Endor  be. 
To  strike  my  heart's 
Sincercstpart; 

I  swear  I  love  you  tenderly. 

DOULT. 

You  know  papa  he  scolded  me. 

The  day  you  first  beholded  me. 
Because  you  stood, 
(You  know  you  toottitfJ 

And  in  your  arms  enfokiea  me. 

TINXLKTON. 

I  swear  by  all  above,  you  know. 
That  I  sincerely  love  you,  though. 

You  call  me  then 

The  "best  of  men;' 
And  I  call  you  **  my  dove,"  you  know. 

DOLLY. 

My  name  is  Dolly— take  me  now. 
Your  own  forever  make  me  now. 

And  let  us  flee— 

For  dadc^,  he 
If  he  should  come,  would  shake  me  now. 

TINKLSTON.. 

But  Dolly,  oh,  my  honey,  though, 
JuttftUh  a  hag  of  money,  though; 

For  iif  you  don*r. 

Have  yoo,  I  wont;  ,^     _.* 

»        And  wouldn't  that  be  fimny,  though  7 
OLD  MAN.  (entertng,) 

Avaunt,  you  ragged  viBain,  you. 
Or  I  win  be  tor  dnllm'  you. 

Quick  leave  my  aght^ 

For  naught  but  flight 
WiB  hmder  me  trom  kUlin'  you. 

A  PARODY  OK  MR*  HOOI>99  BALLAD* 

*'hwas'MtinUui'winier.''^   LtUfy  puiUAod  with 


It  was  not  in  the  summer 

My  loving  lot  was  cart! 
It  was  the  fine  when  noses 

Roomed  puiple  in  the  blast ! 

A  cold  and!  cheeileas  season  *twuk 
When  first  nqr  l<vve  1  OMtf 


For  then  the  eardi  was  newly  crown'd 
With  snowdrops,  drooping  wet. 

'Twas  hmip4ight,  and  I  bade  you  go 

Home,  for  the  snow  fell  last ; 
And  you,  my  belle,  were  looking  bhie,— 

AhlulbM'm\h»\ABati 

What  made  my  frozen  cjieek  feel  queer  t 
What  caused  the  tear  to  flow? 

Twas,  when  I  pressed  for  parting  kiss. 
You  pressed— a  ball  of  snow ; 

And  in  my  face,aalacing  you, 

I  stood  to  seal  my  b]^ 
You  threw  cokl  comfort,  when  you  should 

At  least  have  thrown  a\kiis. 

TOM  SMITH. 

rr*S  ALL  MT  ETB  AMD  TOWfT. 

Tom  Smith— he  kept  a  blacksmith's  shop 

Close  by  Bankside,  but  drank 
"Till  he  lost  bouse  and  home,  and  then 

He  forged  upon  the  bank. 

One  day  as  he  was  Uowin^  up 

His  nre,  it  struck  his  mind 
To  draw  a  draft,  and  by  that  way 

He  thought  to  txMe  tkt  wind. 

Says  he,  **to  strike  while  the  iron's  hot 

is  bi»t,  with  me  'tis  neck 
Or  nothing  now."    He  litde  thought 

How  soon  he'd  have  a  cheek. 

Tom  took  a  boat,  and  started  ofi^— 

That  is,  the  boat  took  him; 
And  as  he  cross'd  the  stream,  he  thou^it 

•*  With  me  tissink  or  swim. 
*"  If  thtyshouki  my  it— what  a  treat,     • 

Ifiiot,r«6«alImQst: 
SqJfaibcstlAeydMitAidkM      ^ 

TtiBf^i  come  down  wiAtheimMr 

Tom  at  the  Bank  the  check  presents; 

The  clerks  been  to  grin ; 
And  then,  instead  of  getting  neCes, 

He  found  they  noted  him. 


Aforgenr,"  sahitee  bw  ear, 
Ffom  aU  of  them  at  lasL    , 


** Your  cheque  is fofged,"  said  iiiey,  "but  you 
Are  sure  of  being  Mst." 

To  Cope,  the  manhal,  he's  consigned ; 

Tom  tried  to  break  away. 
But  found  he  could  not  esipe  wioi  those 

There  marwhaVd  in  array. 

With  six  ofllendem  he  was  chainM, 
And /osloieil  side  by  side,     ,^ 

He  dream't  not,  when  be  cross'd  the  stream. 
Of  going  with  tfaeife^ 

Poor  Tom  was  tried,  and  guilty  found— 
Twas  then  he  gasped  for  breath; 

To  prove  his  writrng—om  th^  found, 
Ob  own  htmd  cuised  his  death. 

The  judge  toki  Tbm,  *^He  must  be  hung, 

And  to  prepare  in  time:" 
So  thoivh  be  did  not  get  the  notf  , 

He  was  fecvoured  with  a^me. 

AniTem^himg.   Now  let  me  quote 
QyrofLtoendmysong^-:  ,    ,,.   

Foi^**  Tom's  no  more'wus  loidsbip  wrote* 
*^  And  so,  mhwon  of  Tom.*^ 
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_    .  ^-gjv^^T  i*'^  ^^^  ^^^y  hikbxi^thns 

of  tbc  wand  en  Dg  ^savages^  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Those  of  the  KaEkab?  dilfer  in  m)  re- 
ipcct  from  tliose  we  havo  already  described,  a» 
us€d  by  OloM  md  others  of  the  Missouri  Indian*. 
The  poJcs,  which  are  sir  or  eight  to  each  lodge, 
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_  --"—'»  ^^i*aiJii3  m  miu  in  the  warqf 
the  HtviiUmou.  Tht  ma  ds  of  hminisr  wer*'  nil  so 
ea(^er  lo  fotlow  ihr  ^racrons*  Hxauif>'f'  oi  the  Qnwn, 
iha(  fi  i,H  Sill  J  the  youns,  Amtinrnii  ^H^oftmf!  heiireionh 
nn  obj!  tit  o*  wivy'and  disJikf  to  !\11  rhs  Jjcau  motiup  At 
Court.  'I'hf  bcii^att^lk'  wan  coiiipoM^  by  an  Irish  offi- 
cer wliri  wm  pre ^  til  w  tion  the^ royal  Jamiiiarity  wad 
exhibited.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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OR  GEBIS  OF 


There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indiio  mine  csd  buy, 
No  chemic  arc  can  covnterfeit; 
It  makes  men  rich  m  greatest  Doverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seklom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent,, 
That  much  in  fittle—aU  in  naught— «ni<eiit. 


No.  1 1 .]         PmiiADraLPIilA— NOTEIHBEB. 


[1833. 


MOVBABLB  SKnV  I«OD€ISB   OF  THIB 
KASKASIAS. 

*'The  subject  of  the  annexed  engraTing  i»  ooe 
of  a  peculiarly  American  character,  relatingas 
it  does  to  the  aborigines  of  oar  coontry.  The 
pictare  represents  the  skin  lodice  of  the  tribe  of 
Kaskaias,  or  Bad  Hearts,  as  they  bare  been 
denominated  by  the  French,  a  party  of  which 
was  met  by  the  expeditmn  from  Pittsburgh  lo 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  tiie  command  of 
M%jor  Lonff.  The  members  of  the  party  were 
enoounterM  oo  their  return  from  a  hi^ntinff  ex- 
cursion to  the  •ources  of  the  Brassis  and  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  Tesias.  The  ground  which  they 
chose  for  their  encampment,  according  to  the 
account  of  Major  Long,  was  a  beautiful  open 
plain,  haTing  this  Red  RiTer  in  front,  and  a  small 
rireroDtheleft.  Theplahiwas  suddenly cot- 
eredwith  the  tall,  oooic  lodges  raised  by  the 
■quaws.  in  perfect  silence  and  good  order.  The 
remainder  of  the  scene,  so  cleariy  described,  we 
quote  from  the  account  of  the  expedition. 

^Forooraccommedatkmalodgewas  spread, 
enclosing  as  much  kpaoe  as  possible  in  a  semi- 
circular area,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  skia 
corering  afibrded  a  shade,  which  was  all  the 
■heher  needed*  In  order  to  enlarge  this  tent  as 
much  as  possible,  the  cohering  was  raised  so 
high  upon  the  poles  that  its  lower  margin  did  not 
extend  to  the  ground  by  a  space  of  several  feet 
Taremec^  this  the  squaws  brought  bushes  from 
a  neighbouring^  thicket,  which  they  placed 
aroooSthe  base  of  the  kxige,  in  such  a  manner 
as  gfiectually  to  exclude  the  sunshine.  We 
wm  sorry  to  fiod  afterwards  that  this  had  been 
done  no^  mere  from  motires  of  hospitality,  than 
to  aid!  tbem*  m  their  design  of  pilfering  from  oar 


jsfam  kidges,  are  the  only  habitations 

of  the  wandering  isavages,  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Thoseof  the  Kaskaiasdifier  in  no  re- 
spect from  those  we  have  afaready  described,ae 
used  by  OtoBB  and  otbers  of  the  Missouri  Indians. 
The  poles,  which  are  six  or  eight  to  each  kidge, 
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are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  lengthy  and  are 
dragged  constantly  about  in  all  their  moTements, 
so  that  the  trace  of  a  party  v^ith  lodges  is  easily 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  war  party.  When 
they  halt  to  encamp,  the  women  immediately 
set  u^  these  poles,  fburof  them  being  tied  to- 
ffether  by  the  smaller  ends,  the  larger  resting  on 
the  ground,  are  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  include 
as  much  space  as  the  corering  will  surround. 
The  remaminjBf  poles  are  added  to  strengthen' 
the  work  and  give  it  a  circular  form. 

The  covering  is  then  made  fast  by  one  comer 
to  the  end  of  the  last  pole,  which  is  to  be  raisedr 
by  which  means  it  is  spread  upon  the  frame  wit& 
little  difficulty.  The  structure  when  completed' 
is  in  fbnn  of  a  sharp  cone.  At  the  summt  is-a 
small  opening  for  window,  chimney,  ftr.,  eat  of 
which  the.  lodge  poles  p9>ject  some  distance, 
crossing  each  other  at  fne  pmnt  where  the  foar 
shortest  are  tied  togetherf  The  skin  Ibdge,  i» 
greatefy  inferior  in  point  of  comfort,  particularly 
in  winter  season,  to  the  spacious  mud  cabins  or 
the  settled  Indians. 

The  poles,  necessary  for  he  constmctfion  of 
these  moveable  dwellings,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  country  of  the  Kaskaias,  but 
are  purchased  from  the  Indians  of  the  Misaoori, 
or  others  inhabiting  countries  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  timber.  We  were  informed  by 
Bijeau,  that  &ve  of  these  poles  are,  among  tM^ 
Bad-hearts,  equal  in  value  to  a  borae." 
m 

"  Barnev  ijsavzthkGislb  aix)jiiJ'— a  comspoo- 
dent  of  the  British  Naval  Chronicle  affirms  that  this 
musical  bagatelle  owes  its  origin  ro  the  kiss  publidr 
^bestowHl  on  the  late  Commodore  Barney,  by  tho 
'beautiful  Queen  of  France,  on  the  oeeasion  of  his  visit 
)  to  Pairi8,.after  hm  sallant  exploits  at  Bsa,.in  the  war  of 
I  the  Revohition.  The  mads  of  honour  were  all  so 
eager  to:  follow  the  gracious  example  of  the  Queen,. 
iha(  it  is  sai^the  jroonff  American  became  hencefbitk 
an  o^eot  of  envy  and  dislike  to  all  the  beau  mondh  at 
Court*  ThehagateUe  wnB  composed  by  an  lirish  offi- 
cer  who  was  pre^t  when  the  royal  familiarity*  was 
exhibitedl  .     /^/^oir^ 
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THE  HOTHm  AKO  DAUOBTBIL 


Written  for  the  Casket. 

The  Mother  and  Daughter. 

By  L.  H.  M. 

'  Wheo  lovely  wopan  ati^pt  to  folly.  • 

Aod  finds,  too  late,  thi|t  men  )>etniy, 
Wluit  chaimcan  sqothe  ber  melanchbly, 

What  art  ban  wiefa  her  guilt  away  ? 
The  ooiy  anher  ffoik  to  oover-^ 

To  bide  her  afaame  fVoa  evefy  eye, 
To  five  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bowm— |s  to  die.— Oousmth. 

''The  fitct  of  the  matter  ie,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  you 
are  srowing  oki  and  croas,  and  can  make  no  reaeona* 
ble  allowances  for  the  little  peccadilloa  of  youth.** 

'^No !  the  matter  oi  &ct  is,  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  you 
want  tohe  younfier  than  you  are,  and  will  listen  to  no 
argumenta  tending  to  a  contrary  conviction.** 

'lliia  retort  uncourteous,  wiuch  seemed  to  be  the 
winding  up  of  a  >'eiy  strenuous  debate,  was  uttered  by 
a  gentiman  of  about  tifty  years  of  age,  to  a  lady  who 
hf»  not  numbered  above  two-thirds  of  that  amount; 
and  if  the  character  may  be  judged  from  the  counte- 
nance, a  looker-on  wouki  r^ily  have  decUred  the 

,  dispQaitions.of  the  pair  to  be  as  dissimilar  aa  their  ages. 

'  Mr.  Fiecmnn  was  a  nmn  with  whom  the  worid  had 
dealt  hardly  ^-^bom  with  wann  and  generous  feelings, 
he  had  earlv  been  the  dupe  of  the  cunning  aod  the 
«okl;  And  moui^  the  cautetv  of  misfortune  had  not 
.vrhoUv  consumed  those  kindly  afiections,  it  yet  had 
seared  and  Muuied  them ;  disappointment,  too,— >aiid 
t^at,  wnexe  his  heart  had  most  been  garnered,— poured 
its  gall  into  the  nidk  of  human  uature,  and  tinged  his 
woitis  With  bitterness ;  yet,  as  the  tarest  aod  loveliest 
ffowers  are  found  upon  toe  rockiest  ground,  so  beneath 
the  caustic  coldn^  of  Mr.  Freeman's  manner  there 
lay  a  fund  of  generosity  and  goodness,  which  never 
yet  bade  the  wretched  **  go  ana  wail  elsewhere."  like 
many  a  man  who,  in  matters  of  importance,  is  firm  and 
decisive,  yet  easy,  io  weakness,  in  trifles  Mr.  Freeman 
hadaonred  hmiself  to  behalf  persuaded,  half  ayoled, 

.into  manyiog  &  young  woman  of  conaklemble  person- 
.al  attpictionsiv  but  no  mind ;  and  fi?om  the  aame  desire 
,(br  peace,  he  had  allow^  her  to  run  a  course  of  the 
mti^si  ridiculous  extrovagance,  hoping  that  the  evil 

'  woiuld  cure  itaelf;  burhe^vas  begmnm^  to  discover 
that  the  msetise  fixKlpelf,  anid  increased  dailv ;  more- 
over, his  quiet  and  much  desired  ease  sufierea  continu- 
al intemiptiun  from  visitora  by  day,  and  parties  by 
night,  varied  by  occasional  importunate  tradespeople, 
am  grumbling  servants.  But  it  wa8*mi(ch  easier  tu 
eay  such  doitun  shouki  cease,  than  to  make  his  words 
good.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  biessed  with  a  resolute 
vriU,  a  k>ttd  voice,  and  a  meet  indefatigable  tongue, 
flbaaapported  her  cause  with  Anuoontan  coinrage,  and 
,4oclared,  with  pmch  praiseworthy  candour  and  astoa- 
,isfaing  coolness,  that  she  had  married  to  have  her  own 
way.  and  have  it  she  wouki.t  if  Mr.  Freeman  did  not 
like  It,  he  had  nobody  but  hiinself  to  blame ;  for  what 
besklea  had  he  to  many  i  Iwb  last  argument  was 
terribly  coavincuig,  and  poor  Mr.  Fneama  wouki 
edu}.  with  &  disoonsoUte  sigh,  **  What,  indeed  ?** 
Afl^ost  all  these  annoyaooee,  there,  was  one  fountain- 
spring  gf  jpv  in  the  wiki  waste  of  indifference— one 
Uossom  oT  love  was  blooming  throtigh  every  discord 
T-one  voice  still  sounded  true  to  melody  and  gende- 
oess— Mr.  Freeman  had  a  dariins  cfaud.  Ami  well 
did  tne  beautiful  Euduuiaaia  merit  her  doating  father's 
love.— she  w|0  the  danghter  of  a  sontbem  cume,  and 
the  sunbrigfat  skies  qf  her  native  land  were  not  mom 
Desplendant,  m  heaTen*s  own  histre,  than  her  dark, 
aom-franght  eyaf-rihe  wiki  antelope,,  bounding  in 
beauty  over  the  goklen  sand,  was  nothibre  tn«  to  na- 
ture  tad  to  grace*  than  eveiy  motioii  of  her  perfect 


form;  and  yet,  hfT  lovefincss  was  forgotten  in  that 
something  tiian  beauty  dearer— the  sou(-H(he  epirit  in 
her  face--the  generous  eothMsiasm— the  winning  ten- 
demess  that  graced  her  words  and  won  the  hc^rer'a 
heart  with  love.  Of  the  mother  of  £utbana»|^  ques- 
tion nor  answer  were  never  made «  that  he  had  met 
her,  foved  and  k>st  her,  in  his  f  »reigii  tra>-cls|  waa  all 
tipit  cuiiosity  coukigain  of  information;  aod  thougli 
SUn^  Freeman  was  tamed  for  her  foodneas  for  prying 
into  secrets,  the  ooen  Seaame  of  this  one,  baffled  even 
her  ingenuity.  Not  being,  hoivever,  iU  tempered  in 
the  mam^  the  good  dame  loved  Euthanasia  very  dear- 
ly, in  spite  of  her  .beauty  and  the  mystcxy  that  bang 
about  her;  end  as  she  had  very  eztraordinai^  wm  ol 
showing  affi»Btion,  she  had  aueady  much  iqiurea  the 
mnocent  giri  by  babbling  about  her  doubts,  ideas,  and 
oien  opiraon  conceiningher  binh«  origin,  and  bringing 
up. 

The  fiunOy  scene  to  which  we  have  smis  eti  iiwsffifc 
introduced  our  readers,  took  place  at  Mr.  Fre«nan*8 
house,— which  house  was  sttua'e,  infinitely  to  the  mor- 
tification of  Mrs.  Freeman,  in  IJpruce  in  instead  oi 
Chesnut  street, —the  interesting  matrimonial  dialogue, 
which  had  seemed  nearily  ended,  was,  by  the  unioekj 
mention  of  ages,  resumed  on  the  lady's  side  with  eun^ 
siderable  vigour. 

**  I  want  to  appear  yooBger  than  I  amt-H»d  pray, 
Mr.  Freeman,  how  old  am  J  7** 

'*  Somewhere  on  the  wintry  skle  of  thirty,  I  imagine. 


Mr.  Freeman,  sir,  it  is  a  felse  dander.  I  vras 
twenty-four  when  I  married  you,  two  yean  ago— I 
am  sure  I  sha'n't  forget  the  time.** 

**  Nor  I,  mv  dear;  my  lemeinbrances  are  bothkNid 
and  striking.** 

**  Mr.  Freeman,  I  disdain  to  an«wer  you.  air!  i 
don*t  often  speak  my  mind,  su-,  but  when  I  do  I  can 
talk  as  well  as  my  neighbours.** 

**  I  never  doubted  it,  my  dear,**  replied  he,  c<^. 

**Now  don*t  get  into  a  passion,  Mr.  l^eennn— 
what*s  the  good  of  flying  out,**  demanded  his  Iad(y, 
whose  face  and  voice  began  to  threaten  a  stotm. 
**  What  is  I  here  to  make  you  mad  7— haven't  you  got 
an 'aflectionate  wife  at  home,  and  plenty  of  goM 
friends  abroad?  Don*t  I  talk  to  you,  and  amoseyon? 
Do  I  leave  you  ever  alone,  to  be  duA  7** 

"*  No,  my  dear,  you  cenaiidy  never  do,**  replied  ba, 
takinff  an  eneoniagmg  pinch  of  snufil 

**  WelL  and  isn*t  there  the  French  Ooonteise  la  P^- 
venutt,  wno  would  mther  d^e  here  than  at  any  bouae 
in  Philadelphia?** 

**  She  is  vety  condescending;  don*t^  you  Aink  the 
expensive  dishes  you  have  sent  from  Fossard,  for  Imv 
has  any  thing  to  say  to  it?  Then  there  is  the  Bagf  * 
Mrs.  Uashaway— who  is  so  obliging  as  her?  nc 
She  is  pretty  considerably  in  your  debt,  I  betieve.** 

**  For  shame,  Mr.  Freeman — /am  ashanvd of  yoo; 
wliat  objections  will  you  make  to  Mrs.  Canter,  Miss 
StraightEace,  Mrs.  Mr  oddbefine.  and  a  hundred  others 
that  visit  here,  and  aresojoartial  to  me?** 

** Ot(iec.tions,  my  dear!**  answered  Mr. ^FVeelnan, 
auietly,  **none  in  the  workl;  ihey  use  your  caniage 
for  a  hack,  your  house  for  an  hotel,  your  pume  for  a 
supply ;  they  compliment  you,  curteqr  to  you^  and 
laufih  at  you,— who*s  the  fool,  I  pn^  r*  # 

*MGro  on.  go  on,  sir ;  I  won*t  be  out  of  teimier  ^jrou 
sha*u*t  make  me  angry ;  and  pray,  sir— pray  Mr.  Fre. 
man,  since  you  are  so  clever  aiid  so  smart,  and  ^ 
that,— pray,  Mr.  Freeman,  what  will  you  say  of  Sir 
George  Charles  Belson— what  is  he,  sir?** 

"^One,  on  whom  eveir  god  hath  set  his  seal  to  mm 
the  world  assurance  of  a  man  !**  exchiiiiMid  a  mad 
voiee,  breaking  in  upon  the  diafogne  inih  toBea^^f 
each  sweet  fervency,  that  the  ttscenr  bddJup  btmth 
tohear.  It  vas  Euthanasa.  . Too  well 
cooaubial/racatsesto  pay  them  much 


wellaiadjmiMli» 
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htm  kmir  SMted  opMi  a  low  pito  of  ciMiiioii&  deeply 
onmped  in  arraniong  papers  from  a ponfoUo  which  my 
at  lier  feet ;  by  her  aide  was  couched  a  large  Italian 
myhoond,  of  the  purest  breed,  who,  with  his  long 
ttheiy  paws  stretched  across  her  feet,  and  his  large 
^Ktng  eyes  bent  on  her  face,  lay  so  graceful  and  mo- 
tionleiB  as  to  give  the  g^roup  a  resemblance  rather  to 
^  raie  statoaiy  than  to  livuig.  breathins  creatures.  But 
the  simile,  which  might  hold  good  wnile  the  roaideu's 
^rea  were  bent  downwards,  end  her  cheek  as  purely 
pale  as  the  white  muslin  which  draped  her,  was  lost 
when  the  above  words  passed  her  lips.  She  had  sprung 
op  and  spoken  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  that  had 
called  the  eloquent  blood  in  volumes  to  her  &oe ;  and 
now  o^mfiision  doubled  its  glow,  as  the  eokl  eye  of  her 
Cither  rested  on  her. 

**&,  nrl,**  he  said,  slowly,  **  and  how  may  you  an- 
fwer  for  mm  so  readily  7** 
•  Long  tongues  are  aometiniesuspful,  and  Mrs.  Free, 

man's  was  now  servicable  to  her  daughter4n4aw,  for 
abe  struck  in  wid^ 

**  And  pray,  why  shouUn't  she  answer  for  him,  pray  ? 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  shows  her  sense;  for  Sir 
Georae  Charles  Belson  ia«-** 

''Noble,  generous,  and  true T  interrupted  Enthana- 

**  With  abaronetcy  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  r* 
ecked  in  Mrs.  Fmnan. 

"Hie  port  of  a  lion— the  gentleness  of  a  ring  dove  T* 
^wffth^jypfj  ^  Other. 

*"  Tbe  Order  of  St.  Georae— the  medal  of  Waterloo 
—the  title  of  a  K.  C  B.r  shrieked  the  lady  mother, 
like  a  auU  m  a  storm. 

^'Simioe!  I  command  ye  both,**  cried  Mr.  Free- 
man, now  thoroughly  roused:  and  tummg  severely  to 
^  his  wikt  *^  Wonoan.  what  is  this  that  you  nave  done  7 
Who  and  what  is  this  man  to  whom  you  have  dared 
10  introduce  my  child  V* 

''Lord!  here's  a  fiiss!**  retorted  Mrs.  Freemsj^ 
Who  is  he?  Why  don't  i  tell  yoo  he  isan  English  barif. 
ne^'with  ten  thousand  pounds  •  year,  and  a  K.  C.  R, 
which  means  Kins  of  the  Ck>kl  fiatb.  I  supoose.** 

"A  baronet,  ana  Kniaht  Commanoerof the  Bath !** 
.  mnmmred  her  husband  **  dangerous  enough  tinsel 
that  Come  hither,  Buthanasiar-where  first  did  you 
meet  thii  man?** 

^At  Mew  York,  &dier;  in  the  EnflM^  consul's 


"  And  Ife  has  followed  you  here?**  demanded  he# 

''Fsther,"  said  Euthanasia,  softly— **  &ther,  I  hope 
ao.** 

**  You  hope  so !  AJas!  poor  child,  has  the  arrow 
stricken  you  so  early— why  vras  I  not  made  acqoamtad 
with  this  before?** 

**liOrd  have  mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Freeman !  what  ex- 
trumlinaiy  questions  von  ask^— deliver  us!— why  I 
soppose  you'll  want  to  know  next  what  I  put  on  in  the 
jnoming,  and  how  often  Hiany  fixes  her  hair !— come, 
chiU— come  with  me ;  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  new  Sultana  sleevei>.** 

Mrs.  Freeman  sailed  off  as  she  spoke,  with  the  air 
of  a  seventjMwo,  that  has  just  fired  a  settling  broad- 
side,  and  Cothanasia  ailendy  moved  to  follow  her. 
Uar  iiuher  caught  her  by  one  of  the  long^  gracefid  curia, 
whidL  untortured  by  scorching  or  friang,  hung  in  rau 
tive  eleEanee  d^wn  herawan4ike  throat:  ond  while 
parental  tenderness  aofiened  his  rugged  Katures,  al. 
most  to  beauty,  exclaimed, 

**  And  is  there  one  of  these  tondrib  that  is  not  dear 
to  met  My  chiki— my  darling— ffoard  yourself  for 
your  fond  fether's  Ufe  is  bound  with  j^oors.** 

Euthanasia  buret  into  tear*:  "  FadMr,**  she  ex- 
dshnsd— **  fether,  I  will  tidl  you  all**— site  wouki  have 
added,  but  a  thunderinE  knock  at  the  daor  prevented 
her  words;  and  Mr.  Freeman  made  a  rapid  exit  to 
taoid  thadreMlBd  daek  of  hiak4)r*a  viflttoia' toQguea. 


'  snau  Know  aiL" 
r  she  turned  hastily  to  leave 
f ;  he  took  her  trembling 
,  said  mournfully. 


looked  long  after  hhn,  and  aa  the  tsvt 
fathered  over  her  straining  orbs,  and  dropped  hesnlf 
from  their  dark  fringes,  she  murmured— 

**Have  i  deserved  this  fove,  that  can  deceive  so 
much  aflection  ?  Oh,  BeLson  *.  was  this  enforced  con* 
ceabnent  kindly  done  ?  no ;  my  fatheiv-roy  kind,  ge- 
nerous, trusting  parent,  it  shall  last  no  longer;  even  if 
it  part  ua  forever,  my  father  shall  know  all?'^ 

As  she  spoke  of  her  lover  8* 
the  roonL  and  met  himself; 
hand,  ana  leading  her  back,  Swu  u.vu.«.w«j, 

**Can  it  be  Euthanasia  from  whom  I  nave  these 
words  ?  or  was  she  aware  I  heard  ten,  and  widied 
to  prove  that  love  which,  even  in^kbdness,  is  more 
deoplyher*8?**  « 

Hie  man  who  spoke  thus,  was  past  the  spring— al- 
most the  summer  of  life ;  yet,  years 

**  Had  not  quenched  the  open  truths 
The  vind  oolouriof  of  youth." 
His  bold  brow  was  as  the  tablet  of  unutterable  thoufldtts, 

gmven  lines,  whicnbeigniened  intellect  iT^her  diming 
lilied  beauty;  his  proud  glanee  fell  like  the  nghtDB« 
flash,  and  often  seemed  slike  to  dare  and  defy  tk# 
world;  yet  it  coukl  soften  to  more  than  woman* 
witching  tenderness;  and  though  his  lip  waa  otai 
curved  with  proud  contempt,  or  galljng  aoom,  it  coidd 
pour  forth  such  words  of  inagic  aweetnees.  as  made 
tbe  *rapt  one  trendde  with  delight  And  Euthanasia 
loved  aim— with  all  tbe  firrt,  (feep  devotkm  of  a  woe* 
nian*s  heart  she  loved  him,— the  very  pride  and  daik* 
ness  of  his  humour  but  held  a  stronger  mastery  over 
her;  she  was  a  young romanoer,and  storm  and  shads 
were  more  boautifid  to  herenthusiasuL  than  an  unva- 
ried sunlight— the  rushing  torrent,  to  the  silent  stream. 
It  was  long  ere  she  replied ;  and  thoua^  she  dared  not 
raise  her  eyes,  she  felt  the  gaae  of  fiebon  to  her  soul ; 
at  last, 

**  Sir  George  Bdson,**  she  said. 

**■  Sir  George  Belson  !**  interrupted  he,  passionately, 
"  and  is  it  so  that  Euthanasia  calls  him  whom  onpa 
she  professed  to  love?  Why  not  saare  this  cattmg 
cokinees,  and  say  at  once  that  yon  no  loiiger  fove  nie  r* 

**  Because  it  wouM  not  be  true,**  repbed  she,  steadi- 
ly—**  do  not  be  so  utuust :  I  am  not  formed  to  change 
with  every  passing  breath;  but  thisdeception  to  my 
&dier,pr^s  iipon  my  heart.  Oh,  Belson!  let  ma  but 
have  his  Messing  on  our  affectioD,  and  tiy  me  if  weal 
or  wo,  life  or  death,  can  alter  my  regard.** 

Sir, George  Beleon  was  a  mighty  master  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  he  at  once  perceived  that  though  Eo- 
thana8ia*s  generous  temper  might  be  won  by  entreain 
it  could  not  be  cowed  by  pride  or  reproach ;  he  took 
her  hand,  and  raiang  it  to  hia  lips  with  the  most  de- 
voted humility,  replieu, 

"  Even  so  let  it  be  then,  my  soul's  best  tveasaia; 
yet  do  me  justice  as  to  the  motives  whwh  have  prompt- 
ed me  to  conceal  what  kinss  might  be  proivl  to  own. 
Eutbanaaia,  you  have  heardme  speak  of  my  sister ;  in 
helpless  infimcy,  wheu  deprived  of  my  parents' foater. 
inff  care,  she  gave  her  blooroing  youth  to  raiae  imr 
sickly  chikihood :  wiUinfiy  she  forsook  the  gay.  ad>. 
miring  workL  and  devoted  nenelf,  her  talents,  and  her 
beauty,  to  adLitude  aod  me »— with  unequalledfortitude 
aod  love,  she  even  resiflned  the  man  she  loved,  lest  the 
duties  ot  a  wife  should  make  her  less  mindhd  of  her 
aelf^iiiipoeed  charge  to  me.  Now  she  is  sinking  in  the 
vale  of  3rears,  with  impaired  health,  broken  spinta,  and 
shattend  nervee ;  her  last  desire  is,  to  see  me  united 
to  a  ftiend  of  her  own ;  and  though  neither  the  lady 
in  question  nor  myaelf  deeire  the  match,  we  both  too 
much  revere  the  dying  saint  to  oppose  her  wb^hes  open* 
ly.  A  few  weeke— nay,  a  few  di^ra,  mav  dose  her 
toilsome  path,  and  muat  he  for  whom  she  has  done  sa 
nMMh,poiaoRtfaafaueBCdreg»of life?  Yai,r 
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flbi  kt  it  be  M— let  yoar  fiitlier  know,  snd  piMA  to 
tke  world,  what  i&  in  tact,  my  dearest  joy ;  and  if  you 
are  happier,  I  will  not  repine  that  niy  stater,  mother, 
Aiide,  matructross,  and  friend,  shall  h^ve  her  last  sigh 
for  ray  ingiatitude  and  baseness.** 

He  turned  away  in  deep  emotion;  a  struggle 
crossed  the  sweet  face  ot  E^ithanasia ;  then  tumuiff 
10  him,  with  a  voice  suppressed  by  tearL  she  sai^ 

^  Use  your  power  over  over  roe  well,  Belson,  for  it 
is  great ;  never  shall  it  besaid,  that  to  gratify  my  weak- 
ness you  wounded  a  heart  like  your  noUe  8i8ter*s ;  let 
the  Bul^t  drop  between  us;  my  happiness  is  too 
much  bound  in  j^urs  to  find  peace  in  what  can  give 
you  pain.** 

He  caught  her  ftand,  and  clasped  the  yielding  giii  to 
kis  manly  breast ;  she  raised  her  solt  eyes  to  speak, 
but  the  proud,  triumphant  flash  they  met  firom  hia, 
•truck  cold  upon  her  heart,  and  rel^sing  heraeli^  she 
said,  with  some  effort, 

^  I  have  a  confession  to  make,  and  a  boon  to  beg.** 

**Th^  both  are  grsnted,  love,  before  they  are 
kaard.** 

**I  hope  the  first  is  not  of  evil  omen,  Georoe— you 
remember  the  ring  you  gave  roe  as  the  first  pledge  of 
love?** 

**  The  ring!"— and  a  dark  shade  croesed  his  brow— • 
^  I  remember  it  weU.** 

**  Well,  I  was  the  other  day,  unexpectedly,  amidst  a 
aoene  of  heart-rending  miseiy.  I  nad  emptied  my 
pnnein  the  morning  for  some  triffing  occasion  of  my 
■iotlier*B;  their  wants  were  urgent,  and  it  was  the 
only  thing  of  value  i  had  with  me— are  you  very  an- 

fytlurtllefl  it  in  pledge  with  then)  for  money,  until 
ooukl  have  time  to  send  it?** 
^Perish  the  paltiy  bauble!**  exclaimed  he.  **that 
fiog  was  never  a  fivourite  of  nunc ;  but  you  cnoee  it 
beouiBe  it  bore  the  most  trifling  value :  let  me  replace 
it  with  one  more  befitting  the  wearer;  and  yet  I  am 
angry  with  you— why,  dearesL  will  you  venture  this 
precious  life,  that  is  my  all  of  happiness,  in  scenes  of 
disease  and  squalid  misery  5  i  love  your  humanity  and 
mennr— but  why  not  send  relief?  This  feiry  form 
ahoiMd  never  tread  but  in  the  courts  of  afl9nence  and 
iQva** 

^  Oh!  Bdson,  one  kind  word  is  worth  more,  to  a 
■ufiering  heart,  than  all  the  goM  of  India.  Leave  me 
now ;  it  is  my  nour  to  read  to  my  &ther,in  hialibraiy 
-r-leave  me,  I  pray  you  ?** 

^  Promiae  me  then  that  I  shall  see  you  to-night,  at 
MrfcGray»sr» 

'^I  had  forgotten,**  exclaimed  she,  suddenly,  **that 
you  wouki  excuse  me— there  was  the  boon!  wouM 
nave  asked— Belson,  nqrfiither  dislikes  Mrs.  Gray  ex- 
ceedingly.** 

The  eye  of  the  baronet  grew  dark  as  a  thunder 
cloud;  he  drew  himself  haughtily  up  to  bis  fullest 
height  and  said, 

^  Aiid  it  ismy  rec^uest.  Euthanasia,  that  you  do  go. 
Mrs.  Gray  is  my  (naoL  and  as  such  commands  your 
reepect.  Am  I  in  all  things  to  be  sacrificed  to  your 
fiitber?** 

**One  must  concede,  and  it  shall  be  me ;  &rewell, 
iii^4ook  you  do  not  bend  the  bow  to  breakmc.** 

Again  aid  the  lover  piwent  her  retiring ;  and  stoop- 
ing from  his  pride  the  moment  his  end  was  gained, 
poured  forth  such  winning  words  of  gratitude  ana 
love,  that  the  bewitched  girl  too  soon  stood  a  willing 
listener.  A  slight  noise  roused  them.  **  Ob,  begone  !*^ 
she  cried,  **  I  torfset  all  m  hearing  you.** 

"  Not  without  the  seal  of  pardon— by  this,  and  this.** 

**Hush!  do  you  hear  nothing  ?** 

*^  Yes,  my  bc^,  love,  I  bear  the  beatings  of  your 
ihitterinff  heart.** 

**  But,*^  said  the  girl,  tummg  fearfully  round,  **  do 
you  aee  nothing  ?** 

Beiion  rose  from  hia  knee,  and  gaiadwmd;  iathe 


deepening  gloom  of  evennig  a  dek  figure  i 
move. 

**  What  mockery  is  this  ?**  cried  he,  slOlid— **  What 
cowardly  eaves-dropper  skulks  there  /** 

**  Not  any,**  replMM  a  low^  tranquil  voice,  aa  the 
form  of  a  woman,  dressed  m  sweeping  diafieiy  of 
black,  advanced  up  the  room.  ** I  am  a  poor  jaatci 
the  <>der  of  Charity,  and  have  business  with  chia  lad^.** 
*"  With  me  !**  cb^  Euthanasia,  fearfully. 
"Good  woman,  iTtou  are  begging  for  your  < 
vent,  here  is  for  this  lady  and  myself;  we  are  € 
you  see.'* 

*^Put  up  your  gold,  my  vow  prohibits  my  toucbiBg 
it;  and  for  your  eloquence,  try  it  upon  one  younger 
and  weaker  than  myself  Lady,  I  must  spe«k.  with 
you." 

Belson  had  seemed  more  daimted  by  the  coM  woidi 
of  the  nun,  than  couM  have  been  expected;  and  fan 
repl^  witn  eflbrt,  **  Lay  it  then  before  me— we  bavs 
no  aecreta  together.** 

"•  Have  you  not?**  asked  ^duillingly,—*'have  yo« 
no  private  hope  nor  feai^-no  secret  sin  buried  in  the 
heart— no  small  still  v<Hce  of  accusing  conseienoe  t — 
then  are  you  indeed  happy.** 

Tlie  constraint  was  now  (At  poweifa&y  bv  bodi, 
and  Euthanasia  whispered  an  entreaty  to  Belson  to 
leave  her  akme  with  her  strange  vtritor. 
"•  I  fear,**  he  answered,  very  low,  *^  that  febe  ia  mad.* 
"^Nb,  I  am  not  mad,**  replied  the  nun.  **tliough  it 
had  been  small  wonder  if  I  were ;  for  I  have  knovm 
treachery,  sorrow,  and  sin  enough  to  turn  my  brain; 
be  not  afraid  of  me,  sweet  lady,  mv  ofiice  is  to  ramia. 
ter  Iqr  the  dying  bed,  and  there  I  nave  heard  of  too. 
The  spirit  of  my  order  is  Charity  and  Peace,  bom  of 
which  dwell  in  your  heart ;  virtue  like  jtoutb  shoold 
fearnodung.** 

**  Nor  do  I  fear  yon,  good  sister,**  replied  Rnthana- 
sia,  promptly,  **  leave  me.  Sir  Geoige,  i  request  it  aa  a 
favour.** 

^  Wdl,  I  believe  these  venerable  sisters  make  it  a 
point  to  be  paramount  wherever  they  go,  so  I  moat 
yield.  FsreweU !  remember  we  meet  to-night  at  Mn. 
Grey's— a  Dies,  love.** 

lliB  nun  gaaed  earnestly  after  him,  then  npeating 
his  last  woitls  solemnly:  ^'To  God— to  God.jrou 
commend  her !  Oh,  man,  man !  dare  you  appeal 
Maker's  name  aa  a  cover  to  vour  gnih !  Toimg  1 
this  ring  you  left  with  the  palsied  woman— ipeak* 
who  has  teft  you  was  the  giver  7" 
-Hewas.^  ^.    _ 

"Even  so  I  feared— and— and— you— you  love  him?* 
•*  What  can  be  your  reason  for—** 
,**  Answer  me;  aa  yon  vahie  your  honour, happineaa, 
and  peace,  answer  me.** 
"  I  do  love  him  then— most  fondly— most  tiuly*'* 
•*  And  your  fiunily— your  fnencb— do  they  know  tba 
character  he  bearsr* 

** Excuse  me,"  replied  Euthanasia,  widi  dignity: 
**when  I  licensed  you  to  speak  to  me  oii  basiness,  it 
was  no  permission  to  intrude  upon  ray  private  feeKnga 
—I  wish  you  good  evening.**  ,     * 

"Tet  stay,  m  mercy  to  yoursdi.andhcarme.  Look 
on  me;  I  nave  worn  diis  holy  habit  fifteen  yeaiB,and 
worn  the  aharstones  withkneeling:  I  have  been  by  the 
deathbed,  snd  wept  in  agony  for  the  stiDy  peace  of  the 
departed:  I  am  dying  now,  yet  remorse  dogs  the  fool- 
stq)s  of  death;  and  the  memory  of  broken  oaiha,  vio- 
lated  duties,  and  foul  misdeeds,  will  drown  the  baOa» 
li^ahs  of  the  sacred  choir.** 
**  Be  calm,  I  implore  you.** 
**Thi8  agony  is  for  you :  look  on  this  fiwe!**— afae 
dashed  awa^  the  hood,  and  gaaed  up  in  Entkawaaa'fc 
fece  with 
it  was  once 


a  look  of  the  most  pterciiif  anguish:  *^aeai 

je  fovely,  flattered  and  adnwed.a8y6tff o«k 

See  it  11010,  worn  with  sorrow,  lined  wim  oar^  CM^ 
w^pcanatiavdac^.  PuyottrfaaadifM 
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mif  bevt^-M  its  fiunt  be«tingB-«ooo  it  wiU  be  at 
rest,  in  solitude  and  shame,  unwept  and  uncared  for. 
Once  it  bounded  with  joy  and  h^pe ;  once  it  made  the 
happiness  of  others*  hves,  and  the  laptuie  of  its  own. 
Lady,  what  has  changed  me  7  a  specious  deceiver  be- 
trayed and  ruined  me !  I  forsook  for  him  home.  hus> 
bandy  friends,  country,  and  he~4ie  left  me.  Lady, 
chat  IS  the  man!** 

**  For  the  mercy  of  God  I  not  Sir  George  Belson  I" 
gasped  the  horror-stricken  girl 
'  '*I  knew  him  not  by  that  name,  yet  it  is  the  same,** 
continued  the  agitated  woman:  ^that  ring  was  the 
first  gift  of  illicit  love — I  gnve  it  to  him— he  gave  it  to 
srou.  I  heard  of  you  as  the  ministering  an|^  in  the 
Rhodes  of  disease  and  misery.  I  flew  to  save  you — 
met  and  knew  him:  he  is  the  man.** 

**'  Away !  I  will  not  beheve  you;  the  ring  may  have 
been  bought  by  him ;  time  has  deceived—suiibnng  has 
»       crazedyou:  hcisiartooyoungtobetheflame— away, 
I  do  not  believe  you.** 

**  Believe  me  nor  then,**  solemnly  replied  the  nikn— 
**  go  on  in  your  wilfiil  dream  of  infiuuiued  blindness; 
go  on,  but  your  awaking  is  nigh.  I  will  save  you  m 
your  despite.  /  will  break  the  speB  that  binds  you  to 
dishonour*  As  a  humble  servant  of  the  mosthi|(faGod. 
I  will  do  my  Lord*s  bidding  in  warning  your  friends.*^ 

She  passed  slowlv  towards  the  door.    Eudianasia 

rng  forward  wiin  a  cir,  to  detain  her.  In  the  strug. 
ne  slight  chain  which  supported  the  muiiature  of 
Eer  father,  that  Euthanasia  always  wore,  burst,  and  it 
dropped  to  the  floor.  At  the  moment  the  Ump  was 
fighted  outside,  and  the  fiill  gUre  burst  upon  the  por- 
trait. A  scream,  wild  and  hopeless  as  the  cry  of  a 
broken  heart,  sounded  from  the  sister  of  charity ;  ihe 
caught  up  the  picture  and  shrieked  rarher  than  said, 

•*  ITiese  features  I  God !  ctn  it  be ;  or  do  they  rise 
^    to  haunt  me  r* 

**  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  fiither— why  does  it  move 
you  thus  r* 

•*  Your  fiuher !— yours  I— will  you  swear  it  ?  Your 
(aiher !— confe  hither,  let  me  look  upon  you.*' 

She  dragged  EuthsLnasiawithhraotic  violence  to  the 
wrindow,  and  pushed  back  the  masses  of  her  hair; 
then  stared  with  a  fixed  and  frightful  rigidity  upon  her 
fiaatures.  Terrified  witliout  knowing  why,,t]ie  trom- 
bling  girl  sunk  upon  her  knees.  Slowly  gathered  Uio 
large  tears  over  the  nun*s  ghizing  eye.  and  gradually 
her  breast  heaved  with  hSivy,  convulsive  sobs.  At 
last  nature's  agot^  reached  its  climax,  and  with  a 
wiki  burst  of  tears  she  fell  prostrate  before  the  girl,  ex. 
^      claiming, 

**  Do  not  cuTM  me— do  not  cum  me.** 

**  What  is  all  this  7"  cried  the  voice  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
entering  at  the  moment,—**  bring  lights  here— what  is 
this  disturbance  7** 

**Stand  away,**  shrieked  the  wretched  woman,  rais- 
ing on  her  knees,  and  extending  her  arms  with  a  low, 
hiaing  sound  of  horror :  **  I  thought  you  dead ;  can  the 
grave  give  up  its  buried  dust  to  curre  the  living  7  Yes, 
curpe  me  then — trample  on  me— kill  roe — it  will  be 
mercy.** 

**  Leave  us,  Euthanasis,**  said  Mr.  Freeman,  m  a 
sufiljcated  voice :  **  no  words— obey  me.** 

Not  a  sound  except  the  gaspina  of  the  woman  broke 
the  pause,  after  Euthanasia  had  oeparted,  for  many  mi- 
nutes.   At  last  he  spoke,  and  cokUy, 

**  Eloisa,  why  is  this  7  Wretched  woman,  have  you 
not  caused  miseiy  enough  without  breaking  the  litde 
peace  I  coiUd  hope  for  on  earth  7** 

**1  dki  not  know  you;  had  I,  I  wodd  not  have 
dared  to  crawl  hither  even  for  my  djriiur  pardon,  could 
I  recognize  the  gallant  Lord  Eustace  Selwyn  as  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  in  America.** 

**  I  charge  you,  woman,**  answered  he  sternly,  **that 
you  name  not  that  name.  Think  ye  I  will  have  my 
tnnoceni  child  poisoned  with  its  fabe  pomp  and  hate- 
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of  eouality  and  virtue,  where  vice  is  not  maskea  wi9i 
tinsel  rank,  to  save  her  from**- 
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Her  mother's  crimes-^speak  it — there  can  lay  no 
adders  in  your  tongue  like  those  whfdu  for  tiiftfen 
years,  have  ffnawed  my  heart ;  and  oh !  if^the  tears  of 
repentance  that  have  furrowed  my  cheeke— if  the  un- 
wearying labours  of  humility— if  the  deep  remor^ 
that  IS  breaking  my  heart,  may  be  accepted  at  the 
mercy  seat,  there— there  shall  my  prayers  for  her 
avaiU* 

**  May  there  be  pardon  for  you  there,**  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  go. 

^Stay,"  shrieked  the  almost  fainting  creature,  **hea7 
roe,  Selwyn,  for  her  sake ;  let  roe  but  aid  to  save  my 
child,  then  turn  me  firom  your  doors  to  die.** 

**  Hew !  does  danser  threaten  F^uthanasin  7^ 

**  There  does.  Away  these  tears— avaunt  this 
shame— do  yoii  remember  kim  who,  with  boyish 
looks  of  simplicity  and  heart  of  deepest  guile,  visited 
us  in  our  happy  home  upon  the  IVrolhiUs/** 

*^D0lrtmemberr 

**  Selwyn,  by  the  remembrance  of  that  happy  home, 
before  sin  entered  or  sorrow  defiled  iu  beauty ;  by  the 
love  3rou  bore  me  when  you  brought  me  tneie  a  re- 
joicing bride ;  by  the  gratitude  you  spoke  when  first  I 
placed  our  infant  in  your  arms ;  by  my  remorse — n^ 
sidferings— my  fast  approaching  death,  I  swear  to 
you  that  the  same  man  is  now  winding  his  serpen: 
lure  aftHUid  your  child.'* 

Mr.  FVeeman  (such  we  continue  to  call  him)  turned 
suddenly  and  stood  like  one  transfixed,  gazing  upon 
the  nun.  She  folded  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  and* 
with  less  emotion  but  deep  solemnity,  said, 

**  Ave,  even  so ;  round  ner  ^le  fatal  web  is  winding ; 
but  there  yet  is  time  to  break  its  folds.  Force  can  dfr 
^othing.  To  save  her,  reason  and  feeUng  must  joui  to 
~ive  conviction.    I  coi^ure  you  by  this  l^y  habit,  and 

IT  the  life  of  humility  and  prayer  tnat^  for  fifteen  yeanv 

have  led ;— more  than  all,  by  an  emng  mother's  love 
for  her  innocent  offinring,  trust  me  this  once." 

**  Woman!"  criedf  he,  passionately,  **dare  I  trust 
you  ?  You  broke  my  gienerous,  trusting  confidence; 
—you  left  your  home— oiQgraced  your  fiimily— fonook 
your  child— wretched,  emng  creature,  diue  I  trust 
you  7" 

The  woman  answered  nothing,  but  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  raised  her  amis  app^ingly  on  high ;  ths 
lamp  light  fell  upon  her  wasted  features— miseiy,  ht- 
mility,  fowly  fiuth  was  gmven  there ;  but  of  the  sins— 
the  feelings  of  the  worid,  was  there  nothing.  The 
stem  nature  of  Freeman  nielted ;  he  strove  to  speak, 
sobbed,  struggled  whh  himself  and  nid. 

**  I— I  tmsr  you.    Poor,  miegukled  Eloiss,  God  pity^ 
you.    I  trust  you ;  but,  woman,  k>ok  to  it;  play  that 
angel  feir,  or  may  eternal— no — no,  I  trust  you.** 

m  msned  from  the  room  as  he  spoke,  nor  Iward  the 
solemn  **  Amen**  of  the  kneeling  creature  whom  be 
left  alone  with  God  and  her  own  neart. 

It  was  about  seven  e'clock,  the  same  evening^  that 
Mrp.  Freeman  was  engaged  in  the  important  buainMS 
of  dressing  for  the  fasnionabie  soiree  at  Mrs.  Gray^ 
The  toilette  was  to  her  a  work  of  inunense  dme  and 
importance ;  and  not  contented  to  leave  her  really  in- 
terestinff  features  to  themselves,  she  contrived  so  t» 
overfoad  them  with  peari  powder  and  rouse— to  sur- 
round  them  with  such  a  ciivaux  dejrise  offelse  curb, 
false  flowers,  and  false  jewels,  as  to  make  them  acta- 
aUy  ridieulous  and  dissusting.  And  then  her  dress- 
such  flounces,  and  such  furbelows;  such  ill  assorted 
colours,  and  badly  matched  stuffe— why  she  killed  aU 
the  graces  at  a  gfaince,  and  might  have  been  haimtei 
by  Joseph  for  stealing  his  coat  of  many  cokNua.  To 
please  otheiv  you  must  first  please  yourself;  says  or 
«aid  the  ekwaat  Oiesterfield.  Certamly  Mn.  FiM- 
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man  did  the  latter  completely;  but  had  that  refined 
writer  contemplated  such  perversion  of  his  high  bred 
dictates,  he  would  ha^e  poisoned  himself  by  eating 
mock  turtle  soup,  and  found  his  miseiy  in  mushn  sbeeus. 
Fully  conSdentl  however,  in  her  own  attractions,  Mrs. 
Freeman  railed  up  and  down  before  the  pier  glass 
wishing,  like  Alexander,  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  every  one  (like  in 
the  Speetator's  dream)  had  thrown  awav  the  ungainly 
part  of  their  dress,  and  each  absurdity  haaiMtcKeauDon 
ner  luckless  person.  At  la^  impatient  of  wasting  ner 
sweetness  upon  the  deserted  (not  desert)  room,  Mrs. 
Freeman  summoned  her  confidential  Abigail,  and,  af- 
ter making  a  few  preliminary  flourishes,  besan  with 

**  Judy, hem!  have  you  any  taste,  Judy ?^ 

**  I  guess  so,  Missis,^  responded  Judy,  opening  her 
big  round  eyes  to  rounder  and  bigeer  proportk>ns,  **  I 
can  tell  whiskey  from  water,  any  how.** 

^  You*Fe  a  fool,  Judy ;  I  mean  taste  in  dress.  What 
woukl  you  say  to  mine,  for  instance?** 

**  That  I  be  monsers  glad  to  have  it^**  replied  the 
coloured  grisette.  readily,  **  its  just  the  picture  of  what 
black  Mauritia  cleared  out  to  marry  in!** 

**6et  out  withyou,**  exclaimed  the  indignant  lady, 
^  and  call  Mies  Thany  here ;  it*B  time  to  go.** 

Slowly  d  d  Euthanasia  obey  thesunmions;  herfiicc 
was  pale,  and  her  dress  very  simple.  She  was  foU 
lowea  by  her  greyhound,  who  looked  anxiously  up  in 
her  face,  as  if  to  ask  what  wa«  her  disquiet. 

**'  Mercy  on  me,  child,  what  an  ot^ect  you  are !  You 
are  enouy^h  to  frighten  the  crows,  as  Mrs.  Dashaway 
says ;  here,  let  me  fix  you.** 

**  No,**  said  Euth-masia,  positively,  **  if  I  go  at  all,  it 
is  so.** 

**  Well,  but  have  a  bunch  of  peonies  or  a  sunflower 
in  your  nair;  have  these  aqua  merines  round  your 
throat;  and  a  Uetle.  tiny  touch  of  rouge.**  « 

**  Madam,  my  feeluigs  are  not  suited  to  flowers  and 
gems.  I  go  hecaus^  Ihave  said  I  will ;  because  any- 
thing, even  daspair,  is  preferable  to  this  susr-ense ;  but 
I  am  a  mourner  in  heart,  and  will  not  wear  the  gar- 
ments of  rejoicing.*' 

*^  Bless  ns  all '.  hbre*s  a  biffh  horse.  1>on*t  I  know 
better  than  you,  IV^iss;  and  I  tell  you  it  is  highly  im- 
pertinent •to  make  ^ourself  singular;  and  to  go  in  that 
wirfiy-waaliy  way,  is— is— is  mighty  improper.  Miss.** 

**•  Well,  Mada^  it  may  be  so :  lei  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject, and  each  retain  our  own  opinion.  I  await  your 
pleasure.** 

Mrs.  Freeman  knew  vastly  well  that,  though  res- 
pectful.  Euthanasia  was  never  subservient ;  so,  Uke  a 
skiUul  geneml,  she  avoided  the  impregnable  part  and 
opened  a  battery  elsewhere. 

**  NoM^  Thany,  you  are  a  good  enough  girl,  but  of 
course  you  can*i  know  as  well  as  me,  who  am  oUer, 
aiid  also  a  rrinrried  woman ;  so  1  am  going  to  give  you 
some  good  advice.  In  the  first  place,  ]rou  don*t  enter 
a  room  at  all  as  the  elect  should :  this  way,  for  in- 
stance.**  Unfortunately,  in  her  dignified  perambula* 
tions,  as  the  eZtl«  aHould  do,  M^s.  Freeman  trod  upon 
^  ffrevho*ind*s  long,  extended  paws,  who,  ac- 
knowledging  her  **  airy  tread**  with  a  howl,  would 
have  received  no  gentle  salute  in  return,  but  for  the  iiu 
ferference  of  his  mistress. 

**  Do  not  strike  the  fiiithful  animal,  madam,  I  have 
heard  he  was  my  motKer\  and  as  such  he  is  dear  to 
me.  Alas !  1  never  knew  a  mother*8  fostering  cere ; 
I  never  had  her  love  to  guide  me— her  fond  bosom  to 
weep  upon.** 

Mrs.  Freeman,  who  had  taken  her  cue  from  the 
tears  in  Eathanasia*s  eyes,  was  now  deliberatelv  pre- 
paring her  handkerchief.  When  it  was  unfhried.  she 
exreMed  her -arms,  and  swimming  up  to  her  daustiter- 
in-law,  proflcrcid  her  bosom  as  a  suhatitute ;  ana  con- 
sideririg  that,  besides  double  rows  of  standing  lace,  and 
tfebla  Bounces  of  tailing  Uonde,  there  was  swung  a 


watch,  chain,  and  seals,  three  rows  of  trenaparent  to- 
pa^  one  locket  of  rough  gold,  one  amte  of  (loUsh^ 
amber,  besides  uinunierable  breast-pins,  Slc^  it  nuist 
have  been  a  commodiouB  resting-place.  Euthanasia 
faintly  smiled,  and  bent  over  her  dog.  It  was  clear  to 
the  larmayante  dame  that  she  coukTnot  squeeze  out  a. 
tear^  so  the  wisely  folded  up  her  mauekoir  brode^  and 
havmg  flattened  it  with  a  Uttle  eau  de  mouseUne,  she 
proceeded  to  call  another  cause. 

*"  Thany,  you*ll  see  Sir  George  Charies  Beison  to. 
night**  She  started.  **  Now  pray,  mv  dear,  take  ad- 
vice  from  me ;  remember  he  is  a  K.  C  R;  and  if  be 
says  he  loves  you,  say  *  thankye,  sir,*  and  if  he  asks 
you  to  have  him,  say  ^  if  you  please,  sir,'  and**— 

**  Mrs.  Fineeman,  excuse  my  intcrrupiiom  but  yoa 
waste  your  words.  Sir  George  Beison  is,  I  own,  in. 
expressibly  dear  to  me.  if  he  oe  what  I  have  fondlr 
picmred  him ;  but  if— if  he  be  base  and  vile,  I  will  rend 
this  weakness  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre  banc 
as  I  tear  it  away :  to-night— aye,  to^iight  will  decide. 
Madam.  I  toUow  you.** 

^Lord,  beggood  to  us !  here*s  passions, ram, huni. 
canes,  and  storms;  but  let  us  go— we  are  late ;  but 
the  Cbuntesse  le  IVvenue  says,  it  is  hot  town  to  be 
late— come  away.**     # 

1'he  company  were  all  assenibled;  the  lights  weie 
blaz  ng  cheerily ;  and  the  mustc,  mixed  with  many  gay 
voices,  sjundrnff  merrily,  as  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Prea- 

man  drove  to  Mrs.  Gray^s  house,  in y  and  the 

gloom  which  had  been  gathering  over  the  brow  oi  the 
hostess,  and  some  others,  dispersed  at  once  when  their 
names  were  sounded  through  the  room. 

Mrs.  Giay  was  a  lady  oi  a  certain  age,  without  the 
least  pretensions  to  beauty;  for  her  face  was  so  hope- 
lessly ploughed  by  that  scourge  of  featurea,  the  amalU 
pox,  that  even  MacAdam  might  have  deaiiaired  of 
evening  it.  Her  eyes  were  small  and  cunning,  ren* 
dered  m^re  so  by  hundreds  of  wrinkles  puckered  be- 
neath them;  nor  did  she  ever  fullv  fiice  those  to 
whom  she  spoke.  But  her  voice  redeeiped  these  mi- 
pleasantries,  for  it  was  true,  in  eveiy  tone,  to  hannooy 
and  blandness.  In  her  dress  and  mannen,  Mrs.  Gray 
was  perfect— there  was  not  one  mngularity— nothiDg 
particular,  on  which  the  aUention  cookl  rest^-tbete 
was  no  glare  of  colour— no  forcing  of  e&ct— all  was 
easy,  elegant,  and  lady-like.  Her  words  were  alwavs 
natural  in  their  fascination ;  it  was  the  touteensemUe 
of  her  manner  that  carried  yo(L  along  without  hnom 
conscious  where  laid  the  charm.  Mrs.  Gray  saki,  and 
wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  she  visited  the  first  circle 
in  Philaddphia.  It  is  ill  manners  to  contradict  a  ki^. 
yet  those  who  have  ever  been  within  that  gtaoenil 
group,  might  readily  dechire  Mrs.Gray  was  notone  of 
Uiem.  Gay,  but  polished ;  cheerfiil,  but  conect ;  easy, 
but  dignified,  none  who  once  mixed  there  can  mistake 
that  charming  coterie.  In  the  soirees  of  Mrs.  Gi ay« 
men  formed  we  greater  number ;  what  women  thete 
were,  wens  either  coldly  constrained  or  daringly  tree : 
no,  no :  Mis.  Gray  had  not  the  pass  to  that  happier, 
easier  Ahnacks. 

Mr.  Freeman,  not  mixing '  at  all  with  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  knew  nothuig  of  the  vonex  through 
which  his  wife  and  child  were  rushing;  sometimea 
when  disturbed  by  too  late  a  return,  he  wonU  bestow 
a  blessing  on  Mrs.  Gray  as  the  cause,  but  soon  tbr 
peace  give  up  the  contention.  Such,  then,  was  tbe 
lady  who  rose  with  a  bland  smile  to  welcome  her  vial- 
tors;  aiui  taking  a  band  of  each,  said, 

^  Oh  !  you  are  sad  truants;  do  you  give  us  so  little 
ot  your  company,  to  make  us  prize  it  stiU  higher  ?  I 
must  cite  you  in  the  court  of  politesee,  to  answer  for  a 
breach  of  etiquette,  if  you  neglect  me  thus  agam.** 

Mrs.  Freeman  bowed,  ana  Mrs.  Freeman  bobbed. 
She  had  never  heard  of  such  a  court  nor  such  a  crime : 
but  she  fell  sure  aft  jf^jrjglif,  4«4m^bobbed  add 
bowed  the  moio. 
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** Sir  George  Bebon,**  eontinued  Bfra.  Grey,  "I  wp- 
}x>iiit  you  my  counsel :  there  ie  the  defendant ;  see  you 
^  your  client  Justice.  Comei  my  dear  madam,  here 
are  Mrs.  Shuffle  and  Mr.  Cutwell,  who  would  not 
toueh  a  card  till  your  arrival  I  must  not  tell  you 
what  Col  Talbot  said  about  your  skill  and  beauty,  lest 
}  make  Mr.  Freeman  jealous.*' 
'.  **  Oh,  Mistress  Gray,  I  lost  so  much  last  time  to 
^ir  Geoive,  I  feel  ashamed  to  play  again  without  pay. 
inghim.^ 

^  Come,  that  is  an  excellent  joke ;  do  but  plead  his 
cause  with  yonder  &ir  tjnmnt,  and  the  debt  is  cancelled, 
fiiall  it  be  cassino  or  brag  to-night?  ecarte  used  you 
very  shabbily.*^ 

*^Bui,  marm,  I— I  am  not  over-stocked  to4iight; 
Mr.  Freeman  is  vastly  stingy,  and**— 

**  Exactly,  my  dear  lady ;  your  views  and  mine  per- 
fecdy  agree.  It  is  well  to  lay  these  lordly  men  under 
cMigations  somsthnes,  diat  we  may  display  our  jgraoe 
in  returning  them.  Sir  George,  mon  amie,  ici  n  vous 
plait,  Mrs.  Freeman  wisely  otijected  to  the  encum- 
DrBniee  of  a  purse,  and  aUows  you  the  honour  of  being 
ber  banker.** 

*^The  condescensions  of  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her 
lovdy  daughter  make  me  a  bankrupt  even  in  thanks,** 
replied  the  iwlished  baronet 

Euthanasia  smrted.  **MadanL  Mrill  you  not  send 
for  your  purse  j  pray— pray,  Sir  George**— 

"My  dear  eiii,  the  ( 


eyes  of  the  room  are 
interrupted  Mrs.'  Grey,  k>oping  her  arm  In 
8ta*8,  and  leading  her  away :  "  come,  fair  novice,  these 
trifling  arrengements  are  things  of  course ; — tell  me 
how  you  like  these  night  blooming  Ceres,  and  these 
foreign  moonlight  waiblers,  that  only  sing  by  niebt ; 
each  are  typicd  of  woman,  my  love,  whose  feenngs 
and  heart  should  open  by  night  only.** 
**They  are  beautiful  indeed,**  she  answered  ^ft- 

"  Do  you  drew  ?  are  you  fond  of  engravings?  here 
are  some  of  Bartoloz^*8,  and  are  counted  fine ;  here  is 
Hero  and  Leander— poor  fellow,  ho  looks  very  noble 
lying  there  dead,  but  a  live  lover  is  preferable,  is  it  not? 
Here  IS  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  passionate  Italian;  what 
fire  in  ber  eyes— what  soul  of  iiaseion  in  her  looks. 
What  is  here  ?  Faresine  and  Hugo,  Juan  and  Ha;dee 
— are  they  not  superb?** 

"Yes— no — I where  is  my  mother-in-law — 

where  is  Mrs.  Freeman  V* 

"  Oh !  the  earth  has  not  made  a  supper  of  her;  here 
is  Sir  George— he  will  tell  us,**  replied  the  lady,  with 
perfect  sang  froid. 

"  What  art  in  lure  or  vrile  has  brought  this  brilliant 
Audi  to  nqr  Euthanasia*s  cheek,  Mrs.  Grav;  I  shall 
grow  jealous  of  you,  if  you  can  make  her  blush,**  ex- 
claimed the  gallant  baronet,  as  he  joined  them  aad 
took  an  arm  of  each. 

"  Really,  I  believe  it  is  the  heat  that  is  your  rival, 
and  not  me,  baronet;  can  you  give  us  neither  lemon- 
ade or  wine  to  allay  it  ?** 

" Lady,  to  hear  is  to  obey.**  replied  he,  smiling: 
"  Euthanasia,  my  best  love,  will  you  not  have  some  7** 

"Some  lemonade,  I  wUL** 

"  Ye»r-and,  Sir  George.prey  see  it  is  well  mixed^ 
sad  Mr&  Grey,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last 
words :  "  servants  do  all  things  so  carelessly.  Come, 
my  young  guest,  thoy  are  singing  yonder;  music,  you 
know,  is  the  food  oflove  ;  let  us  near  them.** 

Euthanasia  placed  her  hand  to  her  brow.  "How 
nnreal  all  this  seems— as  if  some  enchantment  were 
round  me— as  if  you  all  spoke  and  acted  something 
arranged  before ;  why  do  I  feel  thus?** 

Mrs.  Grey  darted  a  quick  look  upon  her  companion, 
but  rapidly  withdrawing  it,  answered, 

"  And  why  not  3rield  unhesiTatmgly  to  such  enchant, 
roent.  Life,  my  love,  has  but  few  roseate  hours,  and 
it  is  <Nir  boonden  duty  to  improve  theroi  it  is  ir^ti> 


tode  to  our  Hisfa  Piieet,  joy,  to  reaisc  his  tnfluenee;so 
come  then,  goodess  fair  and  free, 

*  In  Heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 

Mirth  admit  me  of  ihy  crew.' 

You  see,  even  Mihon,  the  poet  of  rel^n,  argues  for 
pleasure ;  believe  me,  none  but  the  cynic  and  the  fool 
can  deem  it  wrong.** 

EuUianasia  tried  to  breathe— tried  to  rally  her  rea- 
son ;  she  felt  oppressed  by  the  luxury,  the  voluptuous- 
ness around  her.  Stunned  by  flattery  and  sophistry, 
nri^ed  by  passionate  entreaty,  softened  bv  her  own 
lovmg  hearty  she  vhnost  reeled  beneath  tneir  united 
power;  a  mist  caibe  over  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  faim. 
Belson  joined  them,  and  received  an  expressive  look 
from  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  Miss  FVeeman  will  be  better  in  my  boudoir,  baro- 
net; the  heat  is  too  much  for  her  here— push  now 
or  never,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  will  see  to 
the  mother.** 

As  ^  aceomidished  votary  of  vice  expectedt  ohe 
found  mxfL  Freeman  seated  at  the  samin^  table,  ra- 
pklly  loiBlag  the  vast  sum  Sir  George  hadgiven  her,  t » 
sharpen  and  blacklegs ;  with  a  flushed  tace  and  ach- 
ing neart,.the  wretched  woman  began  to  feel  the  toils 
into  which  she  had  run :  and  as  caid  after  card  came 
up  wrong,  and  eagle  followed  eagle,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, even  the  bland  voice  of  Mrs.  Gray  felled  to  en- 
courage or  soothe  her.  At  last  she  wasagaln  w.thout 
a  Cent,  and  Mn*.  Gray  advised  her  to  make  another 
effort  to  redeem  her  loss.  It  was  against  her,  and  she 
rose  up  stiumed  and  tortured,  in  debt  five  huuclred  dol- 
lare  to  Col  Talbot 

**  It  is  unfortuimte,*'  said  Mrs.  Gray,  emphatically, 
**  but  debts  of  honour  must  be  paid.** 

"^Can — can  you  tfasist  me  ma*m  f*  stammered  out 
the  ashamed  and  miserable  woman. 

I,  my  dear  madam,  I  never  keep  o  dollar ;  it  is 


putting  temptation  to  play,  out  of  my  way ;  I  am  the 
worst  person  in  the  workt  to  ask.** 

•*I — I  will  feave  my  wa  ch, and— and— oh.  Lord! 
what  will  become  of  nje?** 

**Come,  don*t  blubber,**  exclaimod  Col  Talbot, 
roughly;  **you  are  a  pretty  enough  creature,  if  y.>u 
wer\*i  so  beplastored  with  frippery  and  paint :  wc*ll 
settle  all  that** 

**Sir;  I  desire— I  command  you  not  to  touch  me. 
Mrs.  Gray,  will  you  see  thi»— inadam— sir**— 

**  Indeed,**  said  Mrs.  Gray,  rising,  **  indeed,  my  dear 
lady,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  only  pray  make 
no  acena  here ;  you  and  the  Colonel  can,!  dare  say, 
accommodate  mattere :  he  is  a  gentleman  of  honour.** 

••  I  will  give  you,  sir,  a  draft  upon  my  husband;  he 
wiD  cMly  pay  it  for  the  lesson  I  have  learned  this 
niriit?* 

^*Pon  honour,  madam,  j\i8t  as  you  please,**  respond- 
ed the  luminous  flti/ttoir^,  who  was  more  than  half 
tipey. 

**And  now  let  me  go  home.  Where,  oh  God! 
where  b  Euthanasia?**  exchimed  the  startled  Mrs. 
FVeeman. 

"Perfectly  safe,  in  the  charge  of  the  baronet.** 

**  The  baronet !  If  any  harm  comes  to  her,  Mr.  Free- 
man will  kill  me ;  let  me  go  to  her ;  I  will  go  to  her, 
Isay**— 

**  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  wish  to  make  no  disturbance 
with  you,  but  I  must  make  bold  to  tell  you,  that  you 
neither  can  nor  shall  go  to  her.  You  forget  that  Sir 
George  has  purchased  your  acquiescence  with  five 
thounnd  dollars.** 

••  Oh  God  .»**  screamed  the  wretched  woman, "  I  am 
undone;  I  have  undone  myself  and  my  innocent 
charge.** 

She  fell  into  her  chair  in  strong  hysterics,  and  the 
infernal  party  began,  in  some  alalia,  to  apply  rettonu 


rmmmm^^^  iM*fliw«, 


v\«8;  kit  dian  a  mm  nnda  to  Mnu  Or^r,  and  dm 
liurriaaly  ]f^  the  room,  or  George  was  was  waitmg 
f<A  her  outilde. 

**  It  is  hopeless  to  prevail  upon  her  without  a  pre- 
tence of  marriage;  is  that  fellow  ready  to  play  the 
priest  7  It  must  be  now  or  never,  for  things  have  otawn 
to  a  crisis." 

*"  Really,  Sir  George,**  said  Mrs.  Gray,  who,  like  all 
ralfish  people,  was  ever  alive  to  her  own  interest — 
**  really  I  don*t  halt  like  these  doings.  If  you  can 
make  a  fool  of  the  gir),  why  it  is  all  in  the  way  of  bu- 
nness ;  but  a  mock  marriage  brings  one  under  the 
law^and  may  give  my  house  a  bad  name.** 

**  l>o  not  think  of  it,  my  dear  madam,**  exclaimed 
be,  **  I  will  recompense  you  a  thousand  fold  for  any 
inconvenience;  she  is  now  so  wound  up  by  agitation, 
hurry«  aod  emotiou,  that  she  may  be  won  to  consent. 
If  this  golden  opportunhy  passes,  it  will  nevier  return ; 
9nd  with  it  is  lost  your  ^mised  premium.** 

"  You  argue  veiy  scnsib^.*'  replied  Mrs.  Gray,  with 
a  smile;  **go  back  then,  and  I  will  arrange  it ;  where 
is  she  7** 

**  In  your  boudoir ;  and  bye  the  bjre,  Grey,  has  any 
one  the  entree  there,  besides  mys^,  for  I  thought  I 
heard  a  voice  there  7** 

'  **  Bless  me,  no  !**  rpplied  Mrs.  Gray,  in  much  alarm, 
*"  here,  Maimtia,  has  any  one  been  up  to  the  blue  room 
to^iigot?** 

The  servant,  with  some  confusion,  owned  that  she 
had  admitted  a  lady  up  to  change  her  shoes ;  ana  after 
several  severe  reprimands,  the  worthy  couple  separeted, 
each  to  their  own  pmiseworthy  occupations. 

Like  the  bhd  to  which  it  erst  bdongied,  my  grejr 
goose  quill  is  very  mutable.  I  do  not  pi<]ue  m^ell^ 
hke  the  renowned  Cervantes,  with  following  one  un* 
broken  line— patience,  gentle  reader,  the  scenes  will  be 
Aifted  but  this  once  more,  amf  thea  the  curtain  will 
^I  before  roe  and  my  humble  attempt  to  please  you. 

It  was  in  a  room  where  luxury  and  eleganoe  vied 
with  each  other  for  mastery— where  the  senses  were 
courted  by  every  blan  iishm  nt,  and  vice  had  done  her 
titmoflt  to  veil  herself  in  beaMty ;— it  was  here  that,  stun- 
ned by  emotion,  misled  by  sophistry,  agitated  by  ten- 
derness, and  confused  bv  every  wamng  sentiment, 
Buihamisia  sat  alone.  She  strove  to  think,  she  strove 
to  prey,  but  the  spell  was  over  hor  spirit,  and  bound 
her  down  with  a  mightv  power.  Her  guardian  angel 
seemed  to  dnmber,  and  silent,  stuuiiied,  almost  sense- 
less, she  yielded  impassively^  to  toe  stream  of  events 
which  harried  her  along.  One  only  friend  was  with 
hei^-her  faithful  greyhound,  who  had  contrived  to 
elude  the  Argus  eyes  of  ftlrs.  Freeman,  m  tlra  car- 
ritge.  and  had  kept  close  to  his  mistress  ever  sinee, 
now  laid  couched  at  her  feet,  and  frequently,  with  the 
privileged  boldness  of  an  old  fiivourite,  pushed  his  long 
nose  mto  her  hand,  as  if  to  demand  his  accustomed 
caress.  The  parting  footsteps  of  Sir  Georve  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  a  low  sigh  sounded  mrough 
the  room.  Euthanasia  gazed  fearfolly  round ;  a  fo. 
male  form  stood  by  her,  dressed  in  the  well  remem- 
bered habit  of  the  Tvrol ;  at  the  moment  the  dog 
sprang  up.  and  with  a  lonj;,  protracted  whine  gambOU 
led  towards  the  straiuperjumping  and  rolling,  as  if  in 
the  very  madness  ordelighu  A  stiange,  indefinable 
aWe  gathered  overthe  heart  of  Euthanasia ;  something 
there  was  so  sudien,  so  ^nritual,  in  the  unhmrd  of 
entrance  of  the  stranger, — m  the  long  unseen,  yet  still 
loved  dress  of  her  nauvo  home  ^— the  agitation  of  Uie 
dog,  too,  was  roost  unaccountable,  am  she  tried  to 
ffieak  to  him  in  vain;  her  tongue  clove  to  her  mouth, 
and  she  set  motionless,  gazing  u^pon  her  unlooked  for 
visitor.  There  mute  and  stiU  it  stood,  with  iiice  as 
deathly  pale  astheshrouded corpse, anddark, beseech, 
ing  eyes  fixed  on  Euthanasia;  the  raised  hand  was  so 
tran^Nutnt  and  thhi»  it  haidiy  sealed  tlie  light  from  the 


paSidbrow;  apdaopietlrfngAeraifasQfdipnmiMP 
brance  about  the  figure,  which  haunted  the  mind  of 
the  terrified  girl,  like  the  vague  phantoms  of  a  dreani« 
with  which  we  struggle  but  caimot  break.  At  last,  ia 
low,  sweet  tones,  the  dreaded  stranger  moke :  them 
was  a  softness  in  her  voice  that  instandy  dispelled  the 
horror  of  Euthanasia. 

"  Euthanasia,**  she  said,  **once  again  I  am  come  to 
warn,  to  save  vou ;  the  toils  are  set— the  lure  is  laid  s 
but  the  of  eye  God  slumbereth  not;  and  the  victim  shall 
be  rescued  m  triumph,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,** 

•*  What  is  it  that  you  mean  7" 

**  Have  vou  then  so  soon  forgotten  roc  7  or,  does  the 
chau^  ofdress  efiface  ail  resemblance  to  the  Sister  of 
Chanty  ?  See,  my  child,  it  is  for  you  that  I  have  hid 
aside  the  holy  habit,  which  I  vowed  never  to.dianJBa 
with  life ;  this  is  the  dress  in  which  my  fiUse  sedooer 
lured  me  from  my  innocence  and  home ;  I  have  pre- 
served it  to  weep  over  in  anguiah,  by  day  and  ik^[bt. 
and  now  it  will  strike  horror  to  his  remorseless  heut.*^ 

**  You  are  deceived,  good  sisters-believe  me  you  are 
—he  denies  it  most  solemnly,  most  sincerety.** 

**  Put  it  then  to  the  proof^— I  tay  to  you,  tkat  i$  tJu 
vum  who,  with  treacbeiy  and  foul  falsehood,  deceived 
and  ruined  m^i—that  U  the  wum  who  too  soon  %htr 
reproached  and  scorned  me  for  my  guilt ;— tisl  it  tJU 
ma  A**— she  lowered  her  voice— ^vdio,  in  a  fit  of  un- 

govemable  rage,  struck  a  coward*s  blow  to  the  heart 
e  had  betreved,  and  left  me  there  to  die.  Do  jrou 
doubt  me  7— behold  the  dagger,  hlazonpd  with  hia 
arms,  and  staiued-^ady,  that  crimson  rust  is  fix>m  my 
Wood:** 

**  Horrible !  most  horrible  !**  shuddered  Euthanasia- 

*^  With  unsleeping  love  t  have  followed  you  here; 
by  heavy  bribes  to  those  who  are  only  feiihful  to  the, 
best  purchaser,  I  have  ascenained  that  an  iniemal  de- 
ception is  in  contemplation ;  tliis  house  is  its^  a  sink 
ofiniquity ;  those  around  you  the  basest  of  the  base  ; 
I  would  have  you  save  vouiBelC** 

"What  would  you  have  me  to  dj?**^sked  the 
trembling  girl. 

*^  Give  me  that  mufflinff  cloak  and  veil,  in  which  the 
false  villain  strove  to  steal  you  away ;  well  and  nobly 
did  you  resist  his  lures;  give  me  now  that  veil,  and 
take  my  place  behind  those  curtains :  if  he  do  not 
verify  ray  words,  and  accuse  himseU^  m  my  punisfa^. 
ment  in  another  world  be  bitter  as  it  has  been  in  ^m&** 

Eutharmsia  put  both  hands  to  her  foreh^id. 

**  I  know  nc»t  what  is  true  or  what  is  fiilse ;  so  many 
things  are  told  me ;  so  many  contradictory  assertione 
made,  that  I  am  stunned  am  coufiised  between  them. 
If  you  be  honest,  why  this  masqumg  and  dieginse  7 
Why  not  meet  hiin  opetdy  7** 

**  Because,**  replied  the  nun,  sadly— **  becausa  I 
would  have  you  assert  your  own  dimiity,  and  be  your 
own  salvation;  but  time  wears.  Euthanasia,  I  can 
make  but  one  more  appeal  to  you  ^~had  you--forgiv« 
this  weakness— do  you  remember  your  mother  ?*^ 

**  My  mother!  gracious  heavens!  did  you  know 
her  7** 

**  I  did— I  was— no,  I  was  not  her  friend ;  but— but 
—hark !  their  steps  are  on  the  stairs— c!uM>se  now,  tor 
the  crisis  is  at  hand  ?'* 

**  Here,  take  the  cloak  and  veil,**  exclaimed  Eutha. 
nasia,  throwing  them  ofi*;  **  you  knew  mv  beloved — 
my  sainted  mother,  and  will  not  deceive  ner  child;  I 
trust  you  with  my  happines»*-oh,  beware  !**- 

She  retired,  in  deep  emotion,  behind  the  long  cur- 
tains  which  hung  over  a  bay  window.  The  nnniook. 
ed  after  her  with  a  Imgeriug  gaze  of  sad  afiecbon,  thea 
hastily  wrappirig  herself  in  the  cloak,  she  seated  heiw 
self  where  Euttmnasia  had  been ;  and  the  grevhound 
who,  with  the  wonderous  instinct  of  the  dog,  had.  a^ 
ter  fifteen  years,  recognized  his  long  lost  mistress,  laid 
himself  contentedly  down  at  her  feet. 

The  door  4|iened,  and  Sir  George  Belson  enteredi 
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wkh  iji  eye  brightenei  by  anfSeipetfld  trhnnA  too^ 
ptnied  by  a  man  dreated  in  bnck,  and  an  attendant. 
4le  ran  forward  to  the  mippoaed  EuthanaMuaod  drop^ 
ping  on  his  knee,  ipoke  to  her  in  the  aotteet  tones 
which  art  or  seduction  could  supply : 

*  My  80ul*8  best  treaaore,  will  you  not  forgive  this 
feveridi  impatience  of  the  heart  tlmt  adores  you?  Be- 
hold this  holy  man.  Euthanasia— will  you  not  consent 
that  he  may  secure  to  me  a  treasure,  without  which 
lifo  is  valueteSB?  Oh !  be  above  the  weak  scruples  of 
^ur  sex,  and  trast  yourself  to  one  who  will  shrine  you 
m  his  heart  of  hearts !  If  I  make  you  not  now  irrevo- 
cably mine,  I  feel  that  I  shall  forever  lose  vou.  My 
sister  urges  on  the  one  hand— your  &ther  denies  his 
consent  on  the  other;  Euthanasia,  I  will  not  survive 
your  loss,  and  my  Uoqd  will  be  on  your  head  if  you 
deny  mv  prayer.** 

His  deep  voice  sounded  like  distant  music,  and  all 
was  sj  still  whm  he  ceased  that  ancient  chaos  seemed 
to  reign  throughout  the  apartment  Alas  I  there  were 
two  beating  hearts  there,  whose  wiU  pulsations  al- 
most stopped  the  breath  of  life. 

**  You  do  not  speak— oh !  let  me  read  this  gentle 
ailenoe  as  a  soft  consent ;  give  meyour  hand— it  trem- 
bles, love— Euthanasia,  can  you  feur  to  trust  me?  then 
bear  me,  eternal  heavens^  and  ss  judge  me  Oo(L  who 
reignest  there,  if  I  have  m  aug:ht  deceived,  or  nlsely 
spoken— if  ever  to  mortal  being  I  breathed  before 
these  words  of  passion,  may  the  grave  give  up  its 
moukleriiiff  dust,  and  the  long  buried  dead  i 


blast  mer 

His  hand  was  on  the  veil  as  he  spoke;  that  and  the 
^oak  dropped  at  the  moment,  andf  the  wretched  vic- 
(tim  of  his  guilt  stood  before  him,  as  if  his  awful  a(i|iu- 
ration  had  been  heard  at  the  dread  tribunal  of  God, 
and  the  earth^ven  up  its  prey  to  confiront  him  in  his 
Uaaphemy.  There  she  stood,  in  the  venr  dress  in 
which  she  had  last  past  h^  husbamTs  thresnukL  hold- 
jaag^  tlie  damning  proof  of  bis  atrocity,  in  the  bloods 
atamed  dagger,  with  ashy  brow,  and  fixed,  glazingeye, 
as  though  she  even  now  pleaded  against  nim  iii  the 
last,  dreadful  Judgment  day  of  fiirtlL  Backward 
rushed  the  horror-stricken  man ;  the  hair  stood  erect 
upon  his  head;  his  Mine  limbs  shook  beneath  hhn; 
and  the  cold  sweat  dropped  from  his  livid  brow ;  groans 
hurst  from  his  heaving  chest,  as  if  his  agony  and  awe 
precbded  words.  Atlaat^withahowlfikethatof  the 
eternally  tormented,  he  cned, 

**  What  want  ye  here !  ye  are  rotten  and  dead,  and 
the  earth  has  covered  jre !  What  want  ye  here  t  did 
I  not  feel  your  bat  qmvering convulsions!— did  I  not 
hear  your  lastest  gasp!  Wny  do  ye  come  to  me?— I 
never  loved  ye— it  was  your  happy  husband  that  I 
hated.  What  do  ye  here  7—1  Acorned  thee— apumed 
thee— and  trampled  on  thee  I** 

**  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,**  solemnly  said 
the  nun,  '*and  I  wQl  repay  it.** 

** Vengeance!**  howled  the  inforiated  wretch.  ** it 
isfiilseashell;  there  is  no  vengeance— no  Lord— look 
at  me— am  not  I  blessed  with  every  earthly  good,  and 
have  I  canted  and  prayed?  Where  is  Eusuce  Sel- 
Mr3m— he  who,  because  he  was  my  superior  and  my 
benefector,  I  hated— where  is  he,  the  generous  and 
good — whv  forsaken— poor,  miserab!e-^)erhap6  dead 

**No,  unhappy  man,**  said  the  man  who  had  been 
named  as  Mr.  Freeman,  entering  and  coming  slowly 
forward— **  No !  Eustace  Selwyn  lives,  to  pity  thee— 
to  tell  thee  that,  wronged  ana  wretched  as  he  has 
beeii,  he  has  never  been  unsupported  by  his  Ood,  nor 
deprived  of  an  unstained  conscience ;— he  lives  to  tell 
thee,  miserable  and  bafiled  vilhiin,  that  the  hand  of 
that  all-seeing  God  has  arrested  thee  in  thf  triumphant 
wickedness,  and  shieUed  the  innocent  with  its  buck- 
ler of  power.** 

A  Doisei  asof  a  heavy  fiiH,  interrapled  the  words  of 


Fkwman ;  he  aod  the  haVfiuBtiDf  IBB  ruiM  lowaids 
the  curtains,  and  the  father  lifted  and  breuj^  out  the 
insensible  form  of  Euthanaaia.  Like  a  crushed  flow- 
er she  hum  over  his  arm,  her  loiig  dark  hair  stream- 
ing aroima  her,  as  in  sorrow ;  anawhik  die  anguished 
mother  bent  over  her  in  speechless  woe,  a  strong  re- 
semblance conkl  easily  be  seen  between  their  palHd 
feces.  Sir  Georee  Bebon.  who  had  overcome  the  be- 
lief that  he  beheld  the  dead,  struggled  to  assume  again 
his  daring  audacity,  and  in  satanic  tones  addressed 
thegroup^ 

*^This  is  really  a  very  dramatic  performance ;  rehu 
tionships  are  fast  springing  up  between  us.  I  am  dis- 
appointed  in  establishing  a  very  tender  chum  to  that 
young  lady*s  regard,  so  perhsps  I  may  be  more 
succMfol  m  churning  a  title  to  her  respect  as  a  la- 
ther.** 

**  Bfan!  man!**  shrieked  the  woman  wihUy. 

"Silence  !**  said  Mr.  Freeman,  sternly:  '*heed  noc 
the  maddened  ravinss  of  a  disappointed  viUain;  my 
child— my  chiU,  k>OR  up  to  bless  your  fether  with  a 
word.** 

**  Really.  Lord  Eustace— or  Mr.  Finecman,  since  I 
understana  that  is  your  amn  de  giterre— I  beg  to  con- 
gretulate  you  on  your  acouisitions  >-a  kdy  wife— no 
ghost,  but  very  substantial  flesh,  as  feir,  as  /nrif— but 
uiat*s  nothing;  then  there  is  your  beauteous  daugh- 
ter—she will  look  rather  coldly  before  company,  no 
doubt,  but  once**— 

''Once,**  said  Euthanasia,  raising  herself  with  mfi- 
nite  dignity— ''once,  sir,  she  lovea  you  with  all  the 
deep  tenderness  of  a  woman's  heart,  who  pictured  yod 
as  perfect  as  she  wished  you  to  be ;  but  that  time  is 
past— the  mask  has  feUen— the  serpent  has  unrolled 
his  hideous  folds— and  as  I  may  be  fornven  by  my 
fether,  and  my  God,  do  I  now  infinitely  spurn  and 
fit>m  my  soul  despise  thee.*' 

Mr.  FVeeman  looked  with  parental  delist  uponhia 
lovely  chikl,  now  more  lovely  in  the  digmty  of  mind, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  erring  mother  were  fixed  upon 
her,  as  if  their  straining  love  wouU  service  even  de- 
spair and  death. 

"Can  Una  be  possible T*  asked  Belson,  m  his  moat 
seducing  tones:  "do  I  hear  this  firom  the  eeotle  Eu- 
thanasia? not  thus,  a  few  hours  since,  did  she  repulaa 
my  love.** 

^It  is  most  true,**  replied  the  noble  sitl,  firmly« 
"  that  love  was  then  my  ffloiy,  for  I  thouspM  you  wor- 
thy of  it  ^  now  it  is  my  shame  and  sorrow,  that  ever 
the  whitmg  of  the  Mpuichre  could  have  hidden  ita 
foulness  from  me.  Man,  hear  me  repeat,  that  I  vol- 
lingly  and  forever  renounce  you — that  I  cast  youfroni 
me  as  a  thing  even  too  vile  to  trample  on  !** 

There  was  the  conviction  of  truth  in  her  words  and 
manner;  muttering  a  deep  cuiae,  Belson  rushed  torn 
the  roonu 

"Lord,  now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,** 
sighed  the  erring  woman,  as  Fhe  fell  s^gering  to  the 
floor.  The  stren^  of  purpose  which  had  nitheria 
upheld  her  now  failed,  aiid  long  worn  and  exhausted 
nature  sunk  beneath  the  tension ;  her  mission  was  fid* 
filled ;  her  penitence  accepted :  and  the  an|$el  of  marey 
was  rapidly  loosing  the  earthly  cords  which  faeki  her 
stniffglmg  spirit  from  its  rest. 
*  Mi^  Freeman  and  Euthanaaia  ran  to  support  her ; 
she  looked  up  with  a  dying  smile — 

"To  die  thus,  is  to  be  most  blessed— can*st  thou  for- 
give  me,  Eustace  ?** 

"  Forgive  thee,  Eloiea— aye,  as  thine  eternal  Judge 
has  foi^given  thee.  My  child,  kneel  for  your  mothers 
blessing.** 

"  My  mother!  Oh  God !  must  I  find  her  bat  to  lose 
her— live— live,  oh,  injured  saint !  live,  as  now,  to 
guard  and  save  your  child.** 

"MyGod!  my  God!  1  thank  thee ;  my  husband— 
nqy  chdd— now  agam  I  dam  to  caH  than  80-'«na  feat 
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cnabrMo— BK^  te  ttinnl  Lord  of  Heaven  ptidon 
im  sins,  and  mbw    bloBB— blew  my**— 
It  was  over;  the  dymg  sinner  had  entered  into 


peace.  Over  the  agony  of  ue  bereaved  child  we  throw 
a  veil;  it  was  long  ere  she  would  be  tpm  away  from 
the  pale  corpee.  . 

Mr.  Freeman  baling  sought  and  found  his  terrified, 
sobbing,  miserable  wife,  brought  her  to  the  scene.  It 
was  an  awfiii  contrast  between  the  besmeared  fiuse, 
tora  finery,  and  agitated  sobs  of  the  sillv  votary  to 
foUy,  and  the  silent  ashy  corpee  of  her  who  had  paid 
its  tearful  penalty.  He  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  spoke 
to  themsolemmy — 

*"  Let  not  this  dreadful  lesson  be'^lost ;  behold  the 
end  of  vanity  and  pride;  there  kneel  beside  that  life, 
less  day,  and  ask  those  coki  remains  of  all  that  was 
once  lovely,  happy,  and  innocent— ask  them  to  reprove 
your  maddening  lolly.  Go  each  to  the  solitun  of 
yoiir  chamber,  and  conmune  with  your  own  heart  in 
etiUness;  learn  that  the  wages  of  an  is  death,  and 
pcay  that  God  may  keep  you  out  of  temptatioa.*' 

Written  fer  the  Casket. 
VUB  WtBMT  09*  JUKSU 
ADDaCVKD  TO  MBS.  ^ 

OecaswudbifMemgkerqfleraUmgub$ence- 
The  fhat  of  Jane,  the  first  of  June, 

Ho^  tweet  to  memory  it  appears ; 
Even  now  shines  forth  the  sflver  moon 

Af  ent  it  shone  m  other  years ; 
Even  now  her  k>vely  light  is  osst 

0*er  flood  and  field,  as  when  we  met ; 
And  when  I  fsse  Qpoo  the  spot. 
By  thee,  perhaps,  long  since  forgot. 
The  tfed  oak,  the  mosqr  leat. 
By  nature  made  for  love*8  retreat. 
And  think  of  moments  spent  with  thee. 
Beneath  that  much  k>ved,  towering  tree, 
•Ah  I  how  can  I  fbrgeC  f 

Ah!  bowcanlfbrgetthepast. 
That  o*er  my  soul  a  gkxm  hath  cast  f 

Ah!  howcani forget 
The  moonUghteve,  the  shady  grove. 
The  vows,  the  saorad  voirs  oftove, 
When  hand  in  hand  I  pledged  to  thee, 
All  that  thy  own  lips  pledg*d  to  me ; 
That  death  obne— not  all  k>ve*te  darts 
Should  ever  sever  oar  fi>nd  hearts; 
Thst  no  proud  rival  e*erriioold  find 
A  resting  place  m  either  mind ; 
That  no  obstnictkMi  e*er  should  be 
■  A  barrier  to  our  oonsuni^. 
Ah !  can  I  e*er  fbrget  the  hour, 
Jn  k}ve*8  all  lilent,  sacred  bower, 

Whenlartwemet? 
Not  never,  till  in  death's  retreat. 
This  fond  heart  shall  have  ceased  to  beat ; 
No,  never  till  my  memory 
ShsU  sadly  cease  to  dwell  on  thee. 
And  hope  and  bliss,  and  all  are  cast 
In  the  wide  ooean  of  the  past, 
Skall  1  Ibrget  the  mossy  seat. 
The  moeolight  eve,  and  bve'e  retreat, 
The  lonely  walk,  the  antique  door. 
Where  I  into  thine  ear  did  pour 
AtfectM»n*s  thrilling  tale,  and  strove 
To  win  thy  gentle  so«l  to  love; 


Nor  did  I  strive  in  vaib-to  me 
Thou  dkTit  oonfide-oh,  ecstacy ! 
Tlie  blissfld  words,  that  never,  never 
Should  aught  on  esrth  our  fond  hearts  sever. 

Ah !  those  were  days  of  happy  youth. 
My  heart  was  pure,  my  words  were  truth  i 

I  dkl  not  meanly  sigh 
To  win  the  lovely  flower,  then  fling 
It  firom  me,  as  sn  klle  thing. 

Upon  the  earth  to  die. 
Ob  no!  I  loved  thee  with  a  pure 
And  holy  love,  that  must  endure;. 
Prom  boyliood*^  early  dar  I  gave 
Myself  to  be  thy  willing  lave ; 
I  did  not  feel  a  bliss  or  eara. 
Thy  bosom  did  not  deeply  shsre ; 
No  kiss  firom  other  lips,  no  smile 
CouM  e*er  thy  absent  bouii  beguile : 
Foroft  at  midnight  I  have  stole, 
To  gfie  on  thee,  with  all  my  son]— 
To  mark  thy  smile,  and  girlish  glee— 
To  muse  on  k>ve,  snd  worship  thee. 

Oh !  there  is  m  the  human  heart 
A  cord,  that  vibrates,  in  our  youth ; 

It  can  to  life  more  joy  impart. 
More  peace,  more  pleasure,  and  more  truth. 

Than  afler  years  may  ever  prove— 

It  is  the  eoitl  of  youthful  k>ve ; 

Yet  broke%onoe,  it  must  remain. 

It  never  can  vibrate  again. 

IIhis  hath  it  been,  thus  have  I  known 

Its  ne*er  to  be  fingotten  tone : 

For,  since  the  hour  I  bowed  to  thee, 

I*ve  tasted  nought  but  misery— 

I  saw  thy  loved,  thy  worBhip*d  charms. 

Given  to  grace  a  rival's  arms— 

I  saw  my  happiesi  hopes  take  wing. 

And  felt,  I  was  a  bhsted  thing— 

A  wreck,  csst  oflTon  life*s  dark  tide, 

To  perish,  without  hefan  or  guide; 

And  anoe  that  hour  a  wretdi  l*ve  been, 

Bui  every  fki^t,  and  every  am, 

Ul-feted  tove  gave  origin. 
Aoeursed  jealousy 

First  bade  me  doubt  thy  sacred  word, 

Whkh  k»ve  had  pledged,  and  k>ve  had  hean2. 

And  pride  my  bosom's  anger  stirred. 
To  end  in  misery. 

Since  that  dark  hour  a  dreary  gloom 

Hath  made  my  life  a  Uving  tomb ; 

The  flowers  bkKNn  not  so  brightly  now, 

As  when  I  listened  to  thy  vow. 

Hie  moonlight  nights  of  June,  to  me. 

Bring  not  the  bliss  they  brought  with  thee; 

And  even  nature  seems  to  wear 

A  moumftd  aadness  in  her  air. 

Oh !  I  have  sought  the  bubble,  feme. 

To  banish  from  mj  heart  regret; 
But  wealth,  nor  even  the  proudest  name. 

Can  make  me  e*er  fbrget 
Tlie  happy  hours,  the  blissfel  years, 
Now  chuiged  totfbrrows*  ains  and  tears ; 
In  dissipatkNi's  dreary  wave       ^,,,.^ 
1  phiHgM  to  find  obhvMNi'k  gnivel^  ^^ 
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To  fiad  oblifioB  to  the  iroe 

That  darkened  all  my  life*  bat,  oh ! 

Hie  aCiiig  but  aharper  pierced  m J  bent, 

Keener  became  the  danxm'adart, 

TUI  agony,  remorae,  and  pain. 

Bade  me  to  virtue  tarn  again. 

I  aonght  aociety  and  fave 

To  mirth  the  heart  of  loTe*a  fond  aUve ; 

Bot  Tain  the  taak.  for  miaery 

Shone  thronch  the  mask  of  mirth  and  giee: 

I  amiled  with  thoae  that  Bmil*d  and  bowed 

At  beauty's  ahrine,  und  talk*d  aloud 

With  thoee  whotalk*d.  bat  joy  agam 

Knock'd  at  my  weaiy  heart  in  Tain. 

Tlw  years  of  hope  aiid  paaaion  gone. 

Are  but  the  record  of  regret. 
For  I  am  left  in  life  alone. 

And  never  can  forget 
The  happy  acenes  of  aonny'Jiine, 
The  moisy  seat,  and  filver  moon, 
•  The  ttlent  walk  and  shady  grote, 
Where  first  I  won  thy  heart  to  love; 
Bot  fkre-thee-well !  and  niay*at  thou  lotig 
Be  happier  than  the  child  of  aong ! 

MiLFOiU)  BARD. 


ELIZABETH'S  PROGRESSES. 

Raleigh's  magnificence  in  dress  was  carried  to  ex- 
ttess  probably  as  much  to  gratify  Elizabeth,  who  had 
«  passion  for  finery,  aiid  lured  to  be  surrbuhded  by  a 
linlliant  court,  as  from  predilection.  He  wore  a  sait 
ufsilver  armour  at  the  toumeytL  his  sweid  hMt  and 
lieit  were  studded  with  diamonos,  pearls,  and  rubies, 
liis  court  dress  on  occasions  of  state  was  said  to  be 
<*4)vered  with  jewels  to  the  value  of  jC60,000,  and  even 
liis  shoes  glittered  with  precious  stones.  It  was  in  this 
•plendid  apparel  that  he  waited  on  bis  royal  mistraes 
as  captain  of  her  guard  during^  those  visits  to  the 
Iwusee  of  her  nobilhy,  knownoy  the  name  of  the 
J^rogresses.  It  has  been  al^ged  against  the  Queen 
that  such  ezcursiona  impoverwbed  me  peera^jand 
imder  the  pretence  of  conferriipg  an  envied  diAinction, 
were  really  intended  to  check  tpe  bveiigrown  wealth 
ofaristocracv,  whilst  they  eiiricKed  the  royal  house- 
liokL  But  this  is  considerinj^  ihe  matter  too  deeply. 
Her  object  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  her  kitigdom,to  connrmand  iiicrease 
lier  popularity  by  travelling  amoiigst  her  people,  ex- 
hibitmg  her  glory  to  them,  aoceptinff  with  condescen- 
sion QM  dehght  ther  homage,  and  repaying; it  with 
4»fiice8  of  trust  and  emolument  When  Cecil  entor. 
tained  her  at  Theobold^s  in  159,  it  was  in  expectation 
«»f  being  promoted  to  the  secietaiysbin,  thoodi  he 
.  was  oQy  gratified  with  the  honor  of  knighuiood. 
When  Earl  Hertford  received  his  roval  mistress  at 
Elvethom,  the  magnificence  he  displayed  was  not 
thought  bv  him  too  high  a  price  to  regain  her  fiivour, 
whicn  had  been  long  wididrawn.  It  was  the  age  of' 
solemn  pageantry  and  splendid  devices.  Masoues, 
trium^tt,  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  in  which  wete 
w-as  a  singular  combination  of  Pagan  imagery  and 
mythology,  with  Gothic  romances^  were  the  chief 
ainusK^ments  of  the  period.  The  busmeas,  as  Bishop 
llurd  has  well  deecribed  it,  was  to  welcome  the 
Queen  to  the  patacea  of  her  nobtes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  celebrato  the  glory  of  her  govenunent;  and 
what  more  elegant  way  of  complimenting  a  great 
j>rince  than  throu{^  the  veil  of  fiction,  or  how  could 
they  better  eiUertain  a  learned  one  than  by  having  re- 
course  to  the  oki  practical  stoij?  Nor  are '  mas(iucw 
makera  to  be  ^ghtly  qiosured  for  mietihijitig  cIm.  I 


eal  feUe  widi  Oo^  fimcte&— a  practioe  mtctiooed 
by  the  auihonty  of  Chaucer  Spencer,  and  Mihon,  and 
<>!«?«  a^mpnahed  with  much  grace  and  ingenuity, 
laaabeth  was  in  no  u.«ual  degree  acquainted  with  the 
wntere  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  well  able  to  appieci. 
ate  micb  allusions.  She  took  delight  in  music,  and 
loved  the  studied  magnificence  of  t^Boe  pageanta,  their 
intricate  mechanism,  their  lofty  conceitsShigh  flown 
adulation  addressed  to  her.  The  taste  of  the  gravest 
rnen  of  the  tones  gave  a  countenance  to  sndi  past 
times.  Sur  Thomas  Moore  did  not  think  it  benew^ 
him  to  compote  po^eaiits:  and  a  letter  of  Lord  Bacon 
ttpresoryed,  m  which  the  philosopher  appean  as  the 
reprosnftativeofa  dozen  young  gentlemen,  of  Gray's 
Ipn  wjio  declare  theu"  wiflingness  to  fomish  a  masqne, 
flincethe  proposal  of  a  joint  one  by  the  four  hms  of 
court  had  faUed.  Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
presents  made  on  such  occasiens  may  be  formed 
from  an  account  in  the  Sidney  papers  of  the  Queen's 
dining  at  Kew,  the  aeai  of  Sir  John  Puckering,  lofd- 
keeper.**Hcr  entertainment  was  great  anT  costly. 
At  her  first  Iightmng  she  had  a  fine  fiin  presented  to 
her,  with  a  handle  samishi-d  with  diamonds.  When 
she  was  hi  the  middle  way  between  the  g[aiden.gate 
and  the  house,  there  came  running  towaras  her  one 
with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  her 
with  a  short,  well  penned  speech;  it  had  in  it  a  very 
nch  jewel,  with  pendants  of  unfurled  diamonds,  va- 
luedati;400  at  least  After  dinner,  in  her  private 
chamber,  he  gave  here  pair  of  virginials,  and  m  her 
bed-chamber  presented  her  with  a  fine  gown  and 
uppm,  which  things  were  ploaaingto  her  highneae; 
Md  to  grace  his  lordship  the  more,  she  for  herself  took 
from  him  a  salt  spoon,  and  fork  or  fair  agate."  Du- 
— ig  her  reign,  she  visited  Secretary  Cecil  atTheobald's 


nn^  ~-.  .W.0U,  Kw  *HMi.«^u  wwiviiujr  v/wiisi  xneoooKi'B 
twelves  tiroes;  eachpf  these  royal  favours  coat  him 
fitmi  jei,000  to  je3,000;  nor  dkl  she  heatato  to 
remom  a  month  or  six  weeks,  receiving  strangers  and 
pibossadprp,andenteTtamed  as  bounufiilly  as  if  rile 
had  been  m  one  of  her  own  places. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY. 

A  widow  la<i^  at  Paris,  aged  63,  who  lodged  ^m  a 
two  pair  of  staira  floor,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferroniere, 
with  only  a  maid  servant,  was  accustomed  to  speDd 
sevml  houre  every  day  before  the  altar  dedk^ted  to 
St  Paul,  m  a  neigboring:  chureh.  Some  viUains  op. 
servmg  her  extreme  b^tir,  resolved,  as  she  was 
known  to  be  veiY  rich,  to  share  her  wealth.  One  of 
M?®"'  ,?f<H'?«'D«ly  took  the  opfjoriunity  to  conceal 
hunself  behmd  the  carved  work  of  the  ahar,  and  when 
BO  person  but  the  old  hdy  was  there,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  ho  contrived  to  throw  a  letter  just  before 
her.  She  took  it  up,  and  not  peroeiving  any  one  near, 
supposed  it  came  by  a  miracle.  In  this  she  was  the 
more  confirmed  when  she.  saw  it  signed  Paul  the 
Apostle,  expressing  the  aatidfoction  he  received  by  her 
prayers  addressed  w  him,  when  so  many  newly  can- 
omzed  sauts  etigrossed  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
robbed  the  primitive  saints  of  their  adoration ;  and  to 
mow  his  regard  for  the  devotee,  be  nromtsed  to  come 
from  heaven,  with  the  angel  GabneL  and  sup  with 
her  at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  scarcely  cred- 
mle  that  any  one  could  be  deceived  by  so  grose  a 
fiwid;  yet  to  what  length  of  credulity  will  not  super, 
stition  cany  k  weak  mmd !  The  infatuated  lady  be- 
Ueved  the  whole,  and  rose  firoin  her  knee  in  transport 
to  prepare  an  entertainment  fi>r  her  hoivenly  goeets. 
The  supper  being  bespoken  and  the  sideboard  set  out 
to  the  best  advantaj^e,  she  thought  that  her  own  pbte, 
worth  about  J^40D,  did  not  make  so  elegant  an  ap. 
peorance  as  might  be  wished:  and  therefore  sent  to 
her  brotheiL  a  counsellor  in  Parliament  of  Paris,  to 
borrow  all  his  plate.  The  maid  however  was  chaiged 
not  to  disclose  the  occasion:  but  only  to  say  that  Ae 
had  company  to  Buppeiv  aad  would  be  ofaU|^  to  him 
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if  he  would  lend  his  plate  that  ev«Amg.  The  ooqimb]- 
lor,  surprised  at  the  application,  weH  knowing  hk 
8ieter*8  frugal  life,  began  to  suspect  that  she  was  en- 
amored  of  some  fortune  hunter  who  misht  many  h«r, 
and  thus  deprive  his  &mily  of  what  he  expected  at 
his  sister's  death.  He  therefore  poatively  reAised  to 
send  the  plate,  unless  the  maid  would  tell  him  what 
gueets  were  expected. .  The  giri,  alarmed  for  her  mis- 
tress's honor,  declared  that  her  pious  la«^  had  no 
thought  of  a  husband^  but  8r«  Patil  having  sent  her  a 
letter  from  heaven  promising  he  and  the  angel  Gabriel 
would  sup  with  her«  she  wanted  to  make  the  enter- 
tainment  as  elegant  as  possible. 

Tlie  counsellor  imn^diate^  suspected  that  some 
villains  had  imposed  on  her,  amtseiidinff  the  maid 
with  the  plate  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  oommiB. 
sary  of  thiM  quarter.  On  the  magistrate's  going  with 
htm  to  a  bouse  adioining  they  saw  just  before  eight 
o'clock,  a  tall  man  dressed  in  long  vestments  wit£  a 
white  beaid,  and  a  youag  man  in  white  with  large 
wings  at  his  shoulder^  aught  from  a  hackne)r  coach 
andgo  up  to  his  sister's  apartment. 

The  commisBary  immediately  ordered  twelve  of  the 

Klice  guards  to  poet  themselves  on  the  stairs,  while 
knocked  at  the  door  and  desired  admittance.  The 
lady  replied  that  she  had  company  and  couki  not  speak 
to  any  one.  But  the  comnussair  answered  that  he 
must  come  in,  for  that  he  was  St.  Peter,  and  had  come 
to  ask  St  Paul  and  the  angel  Gabriel  bow  they  came 
out  of  heaven  without  his  knowledge.  The  divine 
visitors  were  astonished  at  thii^  not  expecting  any 
more  saints  to  join  them ;  but  the  lady  oveiioyed  at 
having  so  great  an  apostle  with  her  ran  eageiw  to  the 
door,  when  the  commissaiy,  her  brother,  ana  police 
guards  rushed  in,  praaented  their  mnskett,  seised  her 
guests,  and  conducted  them  to  prison.  On  searchmg 
the  oriminal&  two  cords,  a  raior,  and  a  pistol,  were 
found  in  St.  Paul's  pocket,  and  a  gsg  in  that  ot  Ga* 
brid.  Hiree  days  8lner,the  trial  came  on;  when  they 
pleaded  in  their  oefence,  that  one  was  a  soldier  in  the 
French  infamtry,  and  the  other  a  barber's  apprentice- 
that  they  had  no  other  design  than  to  procure  a  good 
•upper  at  the  widoiw^  expeMe— 4hat  it  being  carnival 
time,  tfa^  had  borramed  these  dresses,  and  the  soklier 
having  picked  up  the  aords  put  them  into  his  pocket— 
that  the  raxor  was  thM  with  which  he  had  constantly 
•bavedhimself-^that  the  pistol  was  todefimd  them  from 
any  insult  to  whicb  th^ir  strange  habits  might  expose 
them  in  gomg  home— and  that  the  apprentKe,  whose 
master  was  a  tooth  ^wer,  merely  had  the  gag,  which 
,  they  sometimes  use  in  their  business.  These  excuses, 
frivolous  as  thef  were,jyroved  of  some  avail,  and  they 
were  both  acquitted. 

But  the  counsellor,  who  foresaw  what  might  hap- 
pen, through  the  defect  of  evidence,  had  provided 
another  stroke  for  thenL  No  sooner,  therrforr,  were 
they  discharged  from  the  civil  powars,  than  the  ap- 

gintor  of  the  archbishop  of  Pans  immediately  seiied 
em  and  convesred  them  to  the  ecclesiastical  prison. 
In  three  days  more  they  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
a  most  scandalous  profanation  by  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  namee^  characters,  and  appearance  of  a  ho^ 
apostle  and  a  blessed  angel,  with  au  intent  to  deceive 


a  pious  and  well  meaning  woman  to  the  scandal  of 
religion.  They  were  accordingly  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped^  burnt  on  the  shoukler  with  a  red  hot 
iron,  and  sent  to  the  sallies  for  fifteen  years;  »sent«ice 
which  was  in  a  few  days  fiutfafully  pot  in  exeautioik. 

FLimrr  OaAToaa^r-It  was  a  notion  of  Dean  Swift's 
that  a  man  with  a  muhitiide  of  ideas,  could  never  meak 
well,  whilst  one  with  a  limited  number  coulAadoress 
an  audience  without  intemiption.  Ideas,  he  usedplea- 
sandy  to  say,  were  Uke  a  congregation  in  a  church, 
the  thinner  they  were,,  the  teas  difficulty  there  was  in  j 
CBoptying  the  Muroh^  I 


For  the  Srtorday  Eveniuff  Poac- 
TO  OSCAK, 

in  oMieer  to  Ass  *"  i2e/lec<toiit  ef  f^^yoitiie.** 

Oh!  siy*M  thou  that  diQse  deep  dyed  foeks 

Are  scathed  by  Time's  fdentleH  shocks. 

And  that  some  flakea  of  snow  are  thrown, 

Wheie  once  thy  Ihik  daik  beaid  had  grown  ? 

Thy  cheek  aad  brow,  so  dkamed  wkh  age. 

And  nearly  o'er  thy  pflgriaaafe? 

Wh^  if  *twere  so,  that  ffentle  fire 

Wookl  leave,  fbr  aye,  thy  magic  lyxe; 

Which  nevernaoreeaold  sweady  sing. 

To  roses  of  the  eonung  sprint; 

These  may  be  thoughts  of  fbny-niaa» 

But,  gentle  bard,  they  ase  nac  thine. 

How  many  years  have  swept  akmff. 

Since  fVom  thy  lyre  a  softened  soog, 

la  serenading  cadence  broke. 

To  which  aome  starry  eye  awoke? 

Its  **  gendy  awake,  fove,*  seemed  to  bear 

A  ftiry  warbling  through  the  air ; 

Perchance  'twas  breathed  to  Inogine, 

That  being  of  a  magic  scene; 

She  who  was  &r  more  dear  to  thee, 

Than  any  thing  oh  earth  could  be; 

Whoae  young,  glad  vofee  of  ndrthfnl  tooew 

Has  seemed  to  thee  like  ""mmk^  own;'* 

Whose  tresses,  is  their  golden  gk»w, 

FeU  down  her  graceful  neck  of  snow ; 

Beauties  that  wami  a  heart  like  thue. 

Not  a  cold  breast  of  fifly-nine. 

Oh !  siy  not  thou  Bft  giowkig  eld. 

Not  half  thy  life  has  yet  been  told; 

But  pleasure  rings  her  bells  fbr  thee. 

And  hails  thy  mernr  aong  ofglee; 

While  beauty  dons  her  brightest  naae^ 

Hernever  nnsoooessful  wile. 

Hope,  with  her  gilded  beam  of  li^ 

And  farae'a  undying  chaplet  bright. 

And  tove,  that  never  endbig  theme 

Hiat  essence  of  the  poafk  dresm. 

That  mttrmuf*d  sound  of  eveiy  tongue^ 

That  aong  that  every  bard  has  auag. 

That  ever  watdifbl,  gentle  power, 

Whwh  gikb  life's  first  and  ktesthour. 

Yea,  that  can  fbodly,  sweetly  twine. 

Even  round  a  heart  of  fUty-nme^  LEUA. 


SAiixmAd— No  race  of  beini^  so  decxlely  difier  from 
every  other  m  the  world  as  saikir»--no  matter  whether 
they  belong  to  a  king's  diip,  to  a  smuggler,  or  a  onr- 
chantman.  Hiough  there  m^  be  sbadea  among 
them,  yet  from  the  grand  distmction  between  man  ot 
the  sea  and  men  of  the  land,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found  them  together*  A  seaman  is  ever  so  eaafly 
amused,  so  rsckliess  of  consequences,  so  cheeriul  amid 
difricultiesLSopatiani  under  nrivatioos.  His  bbe jacket 
is  a  symbokof  enterprise  ana  good  humour.  Em  his 
nondescritt  hat— hbck^smaK  and  shining  as  a  japaned 
button,  adharinff  to  his  brad  by  a  kind  otsupematuni 
agency^  with  wmch  landsmen  are  unacquaimed— can 
never  be  seen  by  a  true  bom  Englishman  without 
footings  of  gratitude  ^ndafiection,  which,  at  aQ  events,, 
no  other  hat  in  the  worid  can  command.— Jfrt.  ihWt 
Buee,  _ 

Never  poiaa  or  talk  of  your  children  to  otiier  peo- 
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WritlMifortbeCMket. 

THE  CAPTITE'S  DREAIH. 

nOM  THK  FAPKM  or  A  STUDENT. 

We  Are  such  etaff 

As  dreams  ire  mide  of;  and  our  little  life 
li  rounded  with  o  sleep — Shabspbarb. 

I  scdLPcely  know  of  a  more  deliciout  tenftatioo 
<haD  that  which  is  experienced  by  acontemplati?e 
▼oang  man  at  college,  when  be  has  completed 
hit  aflfiniooD  lessoo,  and,  after  an  early  tea, 
takes  his  seat  by  a  window  of  bis  room,  com- 
manding some  mingled  riew  of  town  and  coun- 
try^ in  the  gamitare  of  summer.  Such  a  scene 
as  IS  afibrded  at  this  boor,  in  a  majority  of  those 
larger  institutions  of  learning  which  are  scat- 
tered throuffb  this  country,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  placed  in  romantic  situations,  cannot  be 
overpraised.  The  slantinff  sunlight,  ])oured 
upon  the  distant  hiUs,  and  iUuminating  with  the 
radiance  of  departing  day  some  intenrenipg  lake 
or  rirer ;  the  tranquuizing  feeling  which  nils  the 
mind  on  such  occasions— and  Qie  calmness  of 
nature,  which  then  approaches  as  if  in  unison- 
al! conspire  to  make  tne  scene  pleasant,  and  to 
tUl  the  spirit,  when  waking,  with  imaginations  of 
peace. 

On  such  an  evening  as  this,  many  years  ago,  I 
was  leaning  in  dim  abstractioo  by  my  casement, 

in  the  pleasant  seminary  of  H ,ooe  of  the 

most  delightiVil  towns  m  our  country.  Before 
me,  was  extended  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 
A  glittering  bay  spread  its  blue  waste  of  waters 
in  the  distance,  to  the  south ;  over  which,  like 
winged  spirits,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
moved  a  number  of  ships,  their  sails  brightened 
in  the  evening  sun.  To  the  east,  swells  up  a 
delitfhtBome  scene  of  mountains,  broken  precipi- 
tously, in  some  places  bare  with  masses  of  dark 
rock ;  in  others,  clothed  with  heavy  verdure  to 
their  summits,  which  waved  with  every  breath  of 
the  refrestiinff  wind  that  fanned  their  long  array. 
Beneath  me,7ay  a  city  of  gardens,  and  or  houses 
within  them;  an  uroi  m  rure^  whose  streets 
were  every  where  beautified  with  trees,  and 
filled  with  aspects  of  neatness  and  (quietude.  Of- 
ten as  I  had  looked  from  that  point  upon  the 
same  objects,  they  never  before  had  appeared  to 
me  so  supremely  charming.  I  looked,  and 
mused ;  I  hummed  over  the  earliest  songs  that  I 
had  learned  in  my  childhood,  as  one  is  apt  to  do 
when  alone,  until  I  became  at  last  raipt  in  a 
complete  reverie.  Now  and  then,  the  landscape 
and  the  water  would  seem  dim  to  my  vision; 
anon  it  would  brighten  upon  my  view  liKe  a  sun- 
burst. At  such  an  hour,  however,  the  sweetest 
impressions  are  too  vaffue  to  linger ;  the  tbougfati 
of  the  heart  come  ana  go  like  3ie  clouds  ofthe 
summer  or  the  dews  of  uiemormng;  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  as  grateful  to  the  bosom,  but  as 
fitful  as  they. 

My  thoughts,  as  they  rose  languidly  and  pass- 
ed imperceptibly,  for  a  few  moments  in  my 
mind,  at  that  time,  I  cannot  describe.  They 
came  indolently,  and  their  exit  was  tranquiL 
But  this  trance  was  destined  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. A  garden,  of  which  my  window  command- 
ed a  direct  and  delectable  view,  lay  beneath  my 
•ye.  It  was  attached  to  the  residence  of  my 
fifftt  and  only  k>ve ;  the  divinity  of  my  college 
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hours— cheridMd,  even  bmad  my  btau  ideal 
of  Hebe  or  the  V  enus  de  Medici.  Sweet  Flo- 
rence Howard !  I  have  seen  many  of  thy  sex^ 
but  none  like  thee !  How  often  have  I  tat  and 
watched  tlie  brightness  of  thy  brow— the  soil 
expression  of  thy  dark  blue  eyes — the  smile  oT 
innocent  affection  which  parted  thy  ripe,  thy 
blushing  lips,  only  to  disclose  the  radiant  peans 
between— the  biush  which  mantled  over  thy 
peach-like  cheek,  until  it  seemed  to  think  thy 
thouffbtB,  and  to  portray  every  chance  of  thy 
guildess  spirit  Perhaps  I  may  be  Aouffht  a 
rhapsodist  by  the  worla:  I  can  only  says  I  am 
writing  of  thee;  and  as  my  pen^  moved  by  my 
heart,  courses  over  the  page  which  reconw  thy 
loveliness,  I  fell  alone  in  a  world  which  my 
thoughts  cannot  move,  and  where  my  memories 
are  of  little  value,  for  sadness  or  for  sympathy ! 
I  have  said  my  window  looked  down  upon  the 
garden  of  the  Howards.  It  was  an  Eden-like 
spot ;  filM  with  every  thing,  in  the  summer,  that 
could  delight  the  eye  or  the  sense;  pleasant 
walks,  sparkling  fountains,  delicious  fruits. 
Thither,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  as  twilight  was 
drawing  in,  it  was  the  custom  of  Florence  to 
vralk  with  her  little  sister,  and  instruct  her  in 


At  such  times  I 
\  she  looked 


her  early  botanical  studies, 
caught  her  glance  of  recognition,  as  ( 
up  brightly  towanis  my  casement,  and  made  the 
scene— like  the  *'  beautioos  ladie,'*  in  Spencer's 
Fairy  Poem— more  beautiful  as  she  smiled 
amidst  its  enchantments.  On  this  occasion,  iier 
salutation,  as  our  eyes  met,  appeared  to  me 
more  fascinating  than  ever.  Inimitable  grace 
seemed  to  brea&e  in  her  every  movement.  She 
was  dressed  in  simple  white;  one  of  those  large 
red  roses  which  you  find  sometimes  in  June,  was 
placed  carelessly  in  the  braid  of  her  rich  aubura 
hair ;  and  I  felt  a  safety  as  I  gased  upon  her, 
that  I  was  distant;  for  I  thought,  were  I  walkii^ 
with  her,  in  that  sweet  recess,  I  could  scarce^' 
refrain  from  stealing  the  rose,  or  from  clasping 
the  wearer  to  my  bosom. 

1  was  still  lingering  and  gazing,  when  a  turn 
in  the  walk  hid  Fk>rence  from  my  view.  At 
that  moment,  I  saw  a  dark  form  stealing  down 
the  avenue.  When  I  caught  a  fair  glimpse  of 
the  person,  I  discerned  the  features  of  a  young 
man,  a  fellow  student,  a  classmate,  who  had  al- 
ways regarded  me  with  enmity  .because,  as  he 
declared,  I  had  usurped  the  afections  of  Flo- 
rence Howard,  which  were  likely,  at  one  time, 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  This  asser- 
tion, as  I  learned,  he  had  trumpeted  through  the 
town ;  but  I  bad  been  authcnized  by  Florence  te 
give  it  the  fullest  contradiction.  We  were  both  in 
cNir  senior  year ;  and  the  jar  between  us  made 
much  talk  in  the  community ;  I  had  kept  aloof 
from  him, however ;  always  deeming,  that  where 
we  meet  with  the  malignant  or  unworthy,  tl^ 
only  course,  after  discovering  them,  is  to  let 
them  go  their  own  ways,  ccmsoling  ourselves 
with  i&  self-respectful  sentiment  that  the  world 
is  large  enough  tor  us  and  them.  Such  were  my 
thou^ts  towards  Reginald  Bumham.'  They 
were  awal»ned,  bowbeit,  in  a  difierent  train,  aa 
I  saw  him  in  the  garden,  and  haunting  the  foot- 
steps of  Florence  Howard.  What  ccmki  he  de- 
sire there,  from  one  whom  he  had  slandered  un- 


I  justly  with  the  name  of  coquette  f 
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Wbfle  these  fancieB  were  revolving  in  my 
mind,  Florence  emerged  from  the  grove  of  fnnt 
trees  through  which  the  walk  led,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding alone  to  the  farthermost  extremity  of 
the  garden,  where  were  clustered  together  a 
few  sprays  of  moss-roses,  that  received  and  re- 
payed  her  peculiar  care.  Presently,  Reginald's 
form  also  appeared  from  beneath  the  trees.  My 
heart  was  in  my  eyes.  I  watched  him  intently, 
and  observed,  beneath  the  folds  of  his  vest,  the 
glittering  barrel  of  a  pistol.  I  sprang  from  the 
window  m  a  moment:  and  swinging  from  the 
shutter,  rested  my  foot  upon  the  key-stone  of  the 
casment  below :  then  msping  strongly  the  tvro 
listening  hooks  of  the  blinds  beneath,  I  was  on 
the  ground  in  the  qnickness  of  thought.  I  sped 
like -a  Centaur  over  the  few  yards  between  the 
college  and  the  sarden  wall,  over  which  I  leaped 
with  the  ease  or  a  practised  vdligieur.  Fear, 
and  love  for  the  object  whose  danger  had  awak- 
ened it,  lent  me  wings.  I  rushed  over  flower 
beds  and  tender  plants,  without  a  care  for  their 
safety,  and  swiftly,  thooffh  cautiously,  approach- 
ed the  insidious  Keginam.  He  was  withm  a  few 
rices  of  Florence,  who  had  not  observed  him. 
have  since  wondered  how  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  not  to  utter  some  exclamation  of  terror 
or  indignation.  Horror,  perhaps,  kept  me  silent 
My  approach  to  Bumham  was  unheard.  Just 
as  I  tnought  I  had  neared  him  so  closely  as  to 
place  my  arm  upon  his  shoulder,  he  drew  the 
pistol,  wiiich  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  the 
lonoceotand  unsuspecting  Florence.  '*  Wretch!" 
I  exclaimed,  as  f  caught  nis  desperate  arm.  He 
turned;  his  face  was  livid  with  passion.  "D— n!" 
said  he,  sternly ;  **  unhand  me  !*'  1  hekl  his  arm 
with  the  fierceness  of  the  tij?er ;  he  turned  the 
pistol  towards  roe;  but  with  my  left  hand  I 
warded  it  off,  and  it  was  discharged  fall  in  his 
temples;  the  blood  coursed  down  over  bis  neck 
and  breast;  I  heard  a  faint  shriek  of  horror:  I 
saw  him  falling  at  my  feet— I  caught  the  deadly 
weapon  from  bis  hand  as  he  fell— I  knew  no 
more. 

When  I  was  again  restored  to  consciousness, 
I  fbund  myself  m  the  office  of  the  city  magis- 
trate. A  coroner's  inquest  had  been  convened, 
mod  a  verdict  of  wilfiil  murder  had  been  return- 
ed against  me.  In  a  few  hours  I  was  in  prison ; 
in  a  Tew  davs  I  was  condemned  to  die. 

The  quick  succession  of  these  dreadful  inci- 
dents stupified  my  mind,  and  made  every  thing 
about  me  seem  shadowy  and  unreal.  A  horrid 
torpor  seemed  to  rest  upon  my  intellectual  fac- 
ulties ;  my  face  grew  pale  and  leaden-eyed ;  and 
as  some  melancholy  bat  would  come  flittering 
at  nightfall  into  my  cell,  and  thousands  of  gloomy 
associations  disturbed  my  languid  senses;  I  felt 
like  a  condemned  spirit,  in  its  place  of  prelimi- 
nary punishment. 

At  ust.  the  time  of  my  execution  drew  nigh. 
I  counted  the  long,  long  hours,  as  they  passed, 
and  mingled  into  days— and  the  days  as  they 
blended  mto  an  aggregate  of  weeks,  until  my 
heart  sunk  within  me.  Every  circumstance  was 
against  me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  bopefbrpar- 
doD.  I  had  been  found  with  the  pistol  in  my 
hand;  Reginald  Bumham  was  known  to  be  ray 
rival,  by  hisown  declaration ;  and  poor  Florence, 
w^uinted  M  seonas  «be  tafned  to  see  win  raw-. 


TBI  OAPTIVK'S  DEBAK. 


derous  strife,  could  give  no  account  of  what  af- 
terwards befeL  I  was  left  without  mercy — a 
criminal,  and  alcme. 

One  day,  as  the  faint  light  of  the  sunset  re- 
flected from  the  opening  corridpr  upon  the  grat- 
ed window  of  my  apstrtment,  1  heard  the  awoet 
sound  of  the  city  bells.  What  a  throng  of  b^ 
lowed  recollections  did  they  awaken  in  my  sool ! 
I  pictured  to  my  fancy  the  throngs  that  were 
then  pressing  to  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary  over 
the  fresh  green  which  spread  before  it ;  and 
among  them,  perhaps,  my  Florence  Howard. 
It  was  ffiy  UMaunday,  The  next  Friday,  1  knew 
was  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  suffer.  My  heart 
was  moved  with  a  strange  mixture  of  imagina* 
tion  and  reality.  I  began  to  doubt  my  sanity. 
As  the  music  of  the  Mlb  continued  to  come, 
mildly  and  softly,  to  my  ear,  my  heart  melted, 
and  1  sobbed  like  a  child.  1  was  the  the  inmate 
of  a  dungeon — branded  as  a  murderer,  and 
about  to  die  with  a  stain  upon  my  name.  I 
leaned  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  sat  down 
upon  my  low,  damp  bench,  with  an  agony  which 
was  indescribable. 

At  this  heavy  moment,  which  seemed  steeped 
with  1*^  winters  of  sorrow,"  I  heard  a  light  step 
approaching  the  door  of  my  cell.  I n  a  twinkling 
it  was  opened,  and  1  found  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Florence  Howard !  Never  had  I  be- 
held her  look  so  lovely.  She  had  come  to  re- 
lease me.  She  had  prevailed  upon  the  jailer  to 
favour  her  plans,  so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  visit 
my  dungeon.  Oh,  Crod !  who  can  describe  the 
grateful  surprise  of  that  delightful  interview! 
bhe  had  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor  which  opened  into  an  obscure 
street,  in  the  rear  of  the  prison.  All  the  town 
was  at  church;  the  street  was  dark,  and  the 
time  propitious.  Our  design  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay. With  the  quickness  of  a  breath.  I  drew 
'my  lacerated  hand  through  the  shackle  which 
hekl  me  to  the  **  lengthened  chain"  of  my  cell : 
and,  in  an  instant,  noiseless  as  tite  night,  the 
door  at  the  end  or  tha  corridor  was  ODened — 
locked  without — and  I  found  myself  in  tne  open 
air  of  heaven,  with  the  dearest  objject  of  my 
earthly  affection !  If  I  possessed  the  inspiratjon 
of  that  great  apostle  who  was  **  in  perils  of^en," 
and  always  delivered,  1  could  not  describe  my 
transport — my  agony  of  delight — at  that  heaven- 
ly moment.  I  pressed  my  deliverer  to  my  heart 
We  hastened  towards  tIte  bay— a  faithful  ser- 
vant with  a  carriage  soon  conveyed  us  to  the 
boat,  by  the  shore ;  and  before  I  could  indulge 
my  feelings  in  words,  we  were  on  board  a  ship, 
that  moved  rapidly  over  the  dancing  vraves, 
from  the  land.  As  we  waved  our  adieu  to  the 
returning  domestic,  and  saw  the  town  and  the 
mountains  recede,  we  went  like  children.  The 
moon  had  arisen  Hke  a  lamp  of  gold  into  the 
sky ;  the  stars  were  burning  along  the  blueabyss 
of  heaven,  as  the  Queen  of  Night  careered 
among  them,  and  threw  her  radiance  upon  the 
waters ;  the  spicy  airs  from  the  shore  breathed 
fragrance  anmnd  us ;  and  the  distant  verdureof 
the  trees  appeared  waving,  and  smiling  in  joy  at 
our  freedom. 

It  seemed  a  brief  interval,  indeed,  in  whidi  we 
stood  at  the  prow,  gazing  upon  the  scene  aroood 
us.    Florence  was  standbg  with  me ;b«rwkhr 
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'toad  was  Ml  miae,  and  with  no  one  near  us, 
abe  breathed  her  words  of  fidelity.  It  was,  let 
me  repeat  it,  a  moment  of  unsullied  rapture : — 

*•  For  as  I  pressed  her  fentle  form. 

And  heard  her  fbitbful  vow ; 
Her  kiss  upon  my  lip  was  warm— 

Her  tears  were  on  my  brow." 

Suddenly,  a  low  cloud,  which  had  hung  in  the 
southern  horizon,  came  upward  into  the  zenith, 
murraurinff  as  it  rose :  the  winds  freshened  into 
SL  gale,  and  soon  the  lightnings  began  to  cast 
.their  hvid  gleam  upon  the  high  and  booming 
surges,  that  seemed  to  echo  to  the  bellowing 
thunders,  as  they  rolled  orerthe  turbulent  waste 
of  foam  and  darkness.  The  waves  rose  higher 
.and  higher— the  ship  reeled  and  plunged  in  the 
tempest—the  waters  rushed  orer  the  deck— I 
«aw  Florence  sw^t  from  my  grasp,  without  the 
power  to  save  her — I  attempted  to  follow,  and— 
awoke  in  my  cell. 

*  *  *  *  « 

My  deliverance  was  but  the  dream  of  a  cop- 
Xwe— and,  with  a  sick  and  heavy  heart,  i  awaited 
the  time  of  mv  execution. 

It  came  at  last  I  was  placed  amidst  a  crowd, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  suf- 
fer. I  recollect  seeing  many  friends  among  the 
multitude ;  and  I  heard  from  many  lips,  expres- 
sions of  pity.  My  fellow  students  bad  collected 
in  a  band  together;  and  I  was  infonned  by  the 
.officer,  that  they  had  prevailed  upon  the  autho- 
rities to  have  me  shot,  instead  of  hanged.— 
A  remnant  of  proud  gratitude  lingered  in  my  bo- 
som, that  1  was  not  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  be- 
ing suspended  between  earth  aim  heaven,  as  if 
unworthy  of  either. 

The  long  procession  came  at  length  to  a  ris- 
ing upland,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town.  I  was  removed  from  the  car- 
riage in  which  I  had  been  placed,  and  which 
was  followed  by  a  hearse,  and  was  led  by  the 
-sheriff  to  a  low  platform,  on  the  apex  of  a  mound, 
in  front  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
a  file  of  soldiers,  six  in  number,  were  drawn  up 
in  murderous  array.  Here  I  was  requested  to 
take  a  last  look  of  the  earth,  before  I  knelt  to 
hove  my  eyes  blindfolded  upon  the  platform.  I 
stood  up,  with  a  feeling  as  if  ^  a  thousand  hearts 
were  swelling"  within  me.  It  was  about  mid 
day :  the  glorious  summer  sun  was  unobscured 
by  a  cloud;  and  as  I  looked  beyond  the  vast 
multitude  about  me,  upon  the  distant  hills,  the 
-mountains  with  the  peaceful  vales  between 
them — the  bay,  sleeping  in  its  calm  beauty,  a 
;waite  of  blue  so  etherial  in  its  aspect  as  to  seem 
anotiier  sky— I  felt  an  elevated  sentimeut  of 
conscious  blood  guiltlessness,  and  an  assurance 
a(  mental  stren^  which  I  cannot  describe.  I 
jrepeated  to  the  crowd  the  facts  of  Bumham's 
death;  I  described  how  the  deadly  weapon  had 
been  turned  upon  himself  in  our  struggle;  and  1 
-concluded  with  these  solemn  words— they  were 
expressed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart :  ''*'  1  call 
heaven  and  God  to  witness  that  1  am  pure  from 
any  man's  blood;  I  have  made  my  life  the  for- 
feit of  my  duty;  f  die  innocenL"  As  1  said  this. 
I  saw,  in  a  carriage  near  at  hand,  the  father  of 
Fbrence  Howara.  I  drew  from  my  finger  a 
ring,  which  she  had  given  me,  and  one  from  my 


mother,  both  of  which  I  wore.  I  gave  them  into 
the  possession  of  the  sheriff,  with  a  request  that 
they  might  be  conveyed,  by  Mr.  Howard,  to  the 
beloved  givers — one  of  whom  was  far  distant,  on 
a  bed  of  sickness;  the  other,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, though  nearer  at  hand. 

A  prayer  was  now  uttered ;  and  the  officer  ap- 
proached to  bind  my  eyes.  ^'  No !"  1  exclaimed, 
with  a  voice  tremulous  from  emdion— **  I  will 
die  like  a  num,  who  knows  his  blamelessness, 
and  is  prepared  to  taste  of  death,  with  an  unfal- 
tering lip,  and  with  a  steadfast  eye."  I  knelt 
upon  the  platform ;  I  looked  around,  with  unut- 
terable sensations;  for  my  bosom  labour^  as 
with  the  compressed  a^Konies  of  a  centunr  of 
pain.  To  every  one,life  is  dear;  we  shrink  from 
the  dark  valley,  even  when  we  are  most  assured 
"what  shadows  we  are, and  what  shadows  ire 
pursue."  I  DOW  bent  my  glance  eamesOy,  and 
witho^lipvavering,  upon  the  soldiers ;  the  prepa- 
ratory  order  of  ""^ ready T  and  "aim/"  tingled 
upon  my  ear,  and  sent  the  blood  chill  and  cur- 
dfing  to  my  heart.  "JFVre/"  I  heard;  then  a 
peaTof  thunder  burst  upon  rov  hearing;  I  saw 
with  a  dimming  eve,  the  purple  current  of  Ulb 
gushing  over  my  hands,  which  were  folded  on 
my  breast— I  attempted  to  speak— 1  struggled 
with  the  grim  monster— J  aiMM:9  / 

«  «  4i  «  * 

Yes,  reader,  it  was  a  summer  vision,  by  mv 
college  window — a  dream  wtfdn  a  dream,  whidi 
I  cannot  recal  to  my  mind,  even  after  the  laps« 
of  manv  vears,  without  a  shaking  soul.  It  was 
all  ideal,  but  the  picture  of  Florence  Howard, 
and  the  sketch  of  Bumham,  who  was  afterward 
'fain  to  ask  my  pardon  for  his  ori^al  offences. 
The  bells  which  I  heard  in  my  visionary  prison, 
were  those  of  the  chapel  for  evening  prayers ; 
they  fell  upon  ray  dreaming  ear,  and  increased 
the  trouble  of  my  slumbers.  I  awoke  to  see  the 
i;arden  in  reality^  by  a  lovely  moonlight ;  I  hav« 
smce  lived  to  possess  its  fair  tenant— to  find  her 
all  that  he;4rt  can  desire ;  to  e^joy  an  estate  ad- 
joining that  beautiful  enclosure ;  and  to  relate  lo 
a  charming  daughter,  as  she  sits  upon  my  lap,  m 
the  presence  other  chastened  and  kind  mo- 
ther, the  details  of"  T%e  Cc^fOMi  Dream:' 

AvBBAGX  Duration  op  Life.— Nothing  is  more  mo. 
verbially  uncertain  than  the  duration  of  human  uCe, 
where  the  maxim  is  afiptied  to  an  indi>'idt!Bl :  yot  thert 
are  few  things  less  sub|ect  to  fluctuation  than  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  The  num. 
ber  of  deaths  happening  amongst  persons  of  our  own 
acquaintance  is  fiequently  very  difierent  in  diffitreiH 
years;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  event  that  this 
number  shall  be  double,  treble,  or  even  many  tinwn 
larger  in  oims  year  than  in  the  next  succeeding.  If 
we  consider  larger  societies  of  individuals,  as  the  uiha< 
bitants  of  a  village  or  small  town,  the  number  of  d^^athn 
is  more  uniform :  and  in  still  larger  bodies,  as  ainoog 
(he  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom,  the  uniformity  is  suc^ 
that  tike  excess  of  deaths  in  any  year  above  the  ave- 
mze  number,  seldom  exceeds  a  small  fractional  part 
of  the  whole.  In  the  two  periods,  each  of  fifteen  ycar^, 
beginning  at  1780,  the  number  of  deaths  occurnng  in 
fkigland  and  Wales  in  any  year  dhd  not  fall  short  of, 
or  exceed,  the  averaso  nuraDer  one-ihirteenfh  part  of 
the  whole ;  nor  did  the  ntmiber  dyin^  in  any  y«ar  dif. 
fer  Ot>m  ^tbe  number  of  thoee  dving  m  the  next  by  a 
a  tenth  part—jBSaftftoge  wntke  AMMuranee  ef  Lives. 


THt  DRAWIHO  BOOM— A  kALL. 


EXTRACTS 

From  a  new  work,  lately  re-jmiiUthed  m  Ameriea,  en- 
titled *" England  in  1833,**  fry  the  Baron  D*Hau88iz, 
£r.Mtm«tor  (tf  Charlee  X 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 
Tea  o'clock  has  already  stnick :  the  ladiet, 
who  hare  been  more  than  an  hour  in  the  drairinff- 
rooiD,  await,  round  the  tea  table,  the  end  of  the 
oonyenation  which  is  still  prolonged  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Some  stransers  arrive ;  shake  the 
bs5id  of  the  mistress  of  &e  house,  and  exhibit  a 
like  politeness  to  such  of  the  ladies  present  as 
they  are  acquainted  wi^.  They  ffroup  them- 
selres  afterwards  round  the  fire- place,  to  chat 
together  if  they  are  intimate,  or  if  they  hare 
bten  tntroduced ;  that  is  to  say.  if  their  names 
hare  been  interchanged  by  the  rriendlv  agency 
ef  a  third  person.  Without  this  forrosLUty,  cus- 
tom does  not  sanction  any  intercoursetfpetween 
strangers.  The  dinner-guests  enter  the  draw- 
inff-room  one  after  another;  they  approach  the 
ladies;  they  take  co&e  or  tea,  and  sometimes 
kqueun;  tney  then  form  groups,  and  return  to 
the  eternal  suoject  of  politics,  always,  it  must  be 
admitted,  discussed  without  tioleoce  or  warmth, 
and  with  much  forbearance  towards  opposite 
epinions.    Some  form  parties  to  play  at  cards. 


Others  approach  the  piano 
oddly  executed;  or  romances  sung  by  roices 
cften  asreeable^  but  rarely  animated ;  for  in 
Kngland  music  is  not  a  passion  nor  e?en  a  taste. 
It  is  but  an  afiairof  ton  and  convmence,  a  means 
of  killing  time.  Some  of  the  ladies  range  them- 
■ehres  round  a  table  corered  with  knick-knacks, 
which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  lazy 
eariosity,  and  hare  no  other  merit  than  their  ex- 
orbitant cost  How  much  better  had  the  money 
aquandered  on  them  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  clocks,  wanting  in  all  tiie  English 
apartments,  or  to  a  more  elegant  si>ecies  or  fur- 
niture than  that  cofered  with  printed  calico, 
which  one  sees  in  the  greater  part  of  the  best  ftir- 
nisbed  tahne  of  the  capital. 

Albums,  chiefly  composed  of  engrarings  and 
eoloured  hthof^phs,  as  well  as  cancatures,  are 
turned  orer,  till  the  moment  when  the  sated  ap- 
petite is  aflun  stimulated  by  the  display  of  cold 
meats,  coiuectianary,  and  fniiti.  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Sometimes  the  sound  or  the  piano  pro- 
yokes  acountry-dance,  wherein  fiffure  those  pret- 
*  r  persons  who  have  at  least  borrowed  from 
'ranee  the  graces  which  have  always  distin- 
g;nished  her  dancers. 

The  dress  of  English  women  differs  rery  little 
from  that  of  the  French.  Some  additions  of  fine- 
ry, some  jewels  of  an  eMquiroca  1  taste,  alone  pro- 
test against  the  inrasion  of  our  fashioos;  but 
these  exceptions  cause  the  elegant  rechereke  of 
the  toilet,  which  distinguishes  the  ladies  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  to  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

An  En^ish  saloon  presents  in  its  ememble  and 
arrangement,  a  coup  d'ceil  quite  different  from  a 
French  one,  and  without  partiality  it  may  be 
averred,  that  the  comparison  is  quite  in  farour 
of  the  latter.  The  cause  of  this  is  owing  to  the 
grouping  and  incongruity  of  the  Eiudisb  furni- 
ture ;  you  seldom  seethe  furniture  ofan  English 
room  nntfbm,  rarer  stiU  is  it  to  find  it  naged  ia 


?, 


Amooff  a  doaeen  chairs  uidfauiemUih&r^ 
are  not  two  aSke  in  height,  siicand  dcstinatioo. 
The  ffreater  part  of  them  are  so  k>w,  that  oae 
fdls  down  rather  than  sits :  and  a  disagreemble 
effort  is  necessary  to  rise  from  this  position.  The 
posture  of  the  body  is  according  ungracoAiU 
and  it  provokes  a  negligence  of  manner  wfaicli 
extends  into  the  usages  of  society.  A  disuae  of 
those  immense  and  neary  fmdmtU*^  which  ap- 
pear calculated  to  produce  sleep  rather  tban 
conversation,  and  the  substitution  of  fbmitiire 
better  adapted  to  elegant  society,  would  be  m 
step  made  towards  a  nobler  carriage.  The  dia- 
tinctions  heretofore  established  by  Sie  hierarchy 
of  ranks  are  now  hardly  remarked.  It  it  only 
in  set  parties  that  pretensions  of  this  kind  can  be 
gratified;  in  the  ordinary  intercouse  of  Fingiiih 
fife  they  are  not  remarked. 

French  is  spoken  with  much  grace*  and  wilk 
erident  complaisance  towards  foreiaieia.  in  sJ» 
most  all  distioffuished  families,  "nie  £nriisb 
ladies,  abore  all,  speak  it  as  their  maternal laii- 
guage. 

T%ere  is  one  English  custom  which  makea  a 
disagreeable  impression  upon  a  stranger  on  faia 
admission  to  English  society.  Heisnotcooducted 
down  stairs ;  the  master  of  the  house,  who  aoaice- 

Sr  comes  forward  to  reoeiTe  him  when  he  eotert, 
ispenses  with  the  ceremony  of  accompanying 
him  when  he  withdraws.  English  potiteocea 
confines  its  duties  on  this  occasion  to  a  puU  of 
the  bell,  as  a  notice  to  the  serrant  who  is  intiost- 
ed  with  the  duty  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  ante- 
chamber. In  a  word,  if  the  saloons  of  London 
present  less  gaiety,  noise,  and  bustle,  than  those 
of  Paris,  they  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  conrteiy 
towards  social  superiorities,  and  particulariy  to- 
wards foreigners,  whoare  receired  with  cormali- 
ty  and  treated  with  distinction. 
A  BALL. 
Great  importance  is  attached  toaball  in  Enf^ 
land;  a  long  time  before  it  takes  place  the  news- 
papers announce  it,  and  they  entertain  their 
readers  with  it  after  it  is  orer.  No  detail  ee- 
capes  them,  and  the  most  pompous  terms  are 
employed  to  describe  the  most  uninteresting  cir- 
cumstanoes^'^Lady  N."  say  they,  "gare  om 
suchaday,at  her  magnificent  mansioD  in  Berfce- 
ly  square,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  balls  we  ie> 
member  to  have  witnessed.  Her  ladyship's  Is^f 
suite  of  superbly  famished  apartments  were 
thrown  open  on  this  occasion.  In  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  choisest  refreshments  were  serred 
with  a  profusion  which  did  honour  to  the  gene 
rosity  and  good  taste  of  the  noUe  hostess.  Tte 
guests  began  to  arrire  at  ten  o'clock ;  atelefua 
o'clock  the  saloons  were  fiilL    Anhowe^psei 


ere  the  curiosity  of  the  assembly  had  i 
self  in  admiring  the  splendonrof  the  deoor^ioBs. 
At  length  CoUinet's  band  washeard,and  agreal 
part  of  the  company  flocked  towards  the  batt 
room. 

•♦  The  seductire  Miss ,  wearing  in  her 

hair  a  garland  of  roses,  and  dressed  »  while 

satin;  the  graceful  Miss  Helen ,ina  roheof 

scariet  crage;  the  exqubitely  shaped  Miss  Ade- 
laide   ,  in  a  robe  of  black  satin,  and  the 

lofty  Lady ,  in  a  robe  laaies,  in  sihrer  and 

gold,  opeiied  the  ball  with  Lord ,  Lord 

: ,^5rWilliam .and  Sir 


LlSBft. 


'  ^^  A'spiaidid  supper,  conriating  of  every  deli- 
.  cacy  or  the  season,  succeeded  &  refiresmnents 
served  during  tbecountry  dances.  Atfouro'clock 
in  the  morning  tlie  company  separated,  deeply 
impressed  wiui  the  graceful  reception  and  re- 
fined politeness  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and 
the  hospitality  ot  her  noble  husband." 

To  this  account  of  a  ball,  at  which  1  was  pre- 
sent,  extracted  from  the  principal  London  news- 
papers to  which  it  had  been  officially  sent^  I 
will  append  a  faithful  recital  of  what  I  wit- 
nessed. 

The  house  in  which  the/He  was  given,  though 
handsome  onouffh  for  an  £nglish  mansion,  was, 
nevertheless, ormoderate  size:  by  comparing  its 
extent  with  the  number  of  persons  invited,  it  was 
obvious  that  (as  at  most  of  the  Jjoodoafeies)  space 
was  really  wanting. 

The  receiving  room  was  divided  by  a  sliding 
partition,  which  was  removed  for  the  occasiim. 
Two  histres  lighted  with  about  fift3r  wax  can- 
<iles,  and  reflected  by  handsome  mirrors,  con- 
trasted disadvantageously  with  the  deep  red 
draperrof  the  saloon.  Some  vases  of  flowers 
lined  the  foot  and  angle  of  a  staircase,  which 
two  people  could  scar«^y  ascend  abreast 

Having  made  my  appearance  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  I  found  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
bouse  alone,  seated  near  the  principal  door  ot 
the  talon  awaiting  the  company,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  eleven.  Twenty  IzTf^efautetdfi  and 
two  sofas  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  chim- 
ney, and  in  a  ve|^  inconvenient  position,  were 
soon  occupied*  Two  hundred  ladies,  detained 
at  home  by  the  tyranny  of  bon  tan  in  all  the  ennui 
of  a  domestic  nreside  till  twelve  o'clock,  now 
filled  the  two  sakmt*  Beyond,  was  a  small  room, 
whose  orizinally  narrow  dimensions  were  still 
further  reduced  by  a  table  covered  with  carica- 
tures, albums,  and  knick-knacks.  Thi«  room 
communicated  with  a  small  ante-chamber,  and 
led  into  a  gallery  crowning  the  staircase,  on  the 
eteps  of  which  the  last  comers  ranged  then»elves 
in  couples. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  ball  room  was  thrown 
open.  For  a  few  minutes  ^the  other  rooms  were 
freed  of  the  unpleasant  crowd;  but  the  respite 
wasof  shortduration,for  thecarrisL^which  eve- 
ry moment  continued  to  set  down  fresh  company 
in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
apartments,  (^liged,  at  length,  a  part  of  the  as- 
sembly to  take  refuge  in  Uie  haill,  which  was 
quietly  abandoned  by  the  servants,  these  latter 
establishing  their  head  quarters  on  the  steps 
outside  the  door.  To  move  was  now  impossible 
for  those  who  bad  not  the  strength  to  use  their 
elbows,  or  the  courage  to  leave  a  portion  of  their 
dress  in  the  midst  oflhe  crowd. 

The  supper  room  was  thronged  with  pecmie 
who  cKMila  not  make  their  way  out :  they  who, 
dying  with  thirst,  in  vain  attempted  to  enter  tliis 
apartment,  accused  those  within  of  immoderate 
appetite. 

in  the  ball  room  there  was  the  same  crowding, 
the  same  snfibcation,  with  this  additional  differ- 
ence, that  the  male  dancers  opposed  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crowd  effective  coup  depiedt^  and 
the  ladies  a  certain  portion  of  their  person,  which 
shall  be  nameless.  The  orchestra  was  composed 
of  a  piano,  a  harp,  violins,  a  violoncello,  a  trom- 


bone,  and  a  k^  ^Klfpo*  which  mingled  its  sharp 
tones  with  those  m  the  other  instruments,  and 
sometimes  executed  solos. 

At  three  o'clock,  such  of  the  party  as  suffered 
most  from  suffocation,  proceeded  home.  Two 
hours  were  consumed  m  getting  up  the  equi- 
pages, owing  to  the  confusion  which  reined 
among  them :  at  length,  however,  the  owners 
entered  their  carriage6,tneir  dresses  which  three 
or  four  hours  before  were  sa smart,  now  all  dis- 
composed :  but  there  was  the  day  next  the  conso- 
lation of  reading  in  their  morning  papers  of  the 
pleasures  one  was  supposed  to  have  nad  at  the 
ball,  and  those  detaik  of  it  which  one  could  not 
have  observed  there. 

Written  for  the  Satordijr  Evening  Post 

Addmnd  to  imt  viko  wiU  undent&nd  them. 
IVell  iiuiy*St  thou  moara,  thou  lonely  one  I 

life  hsth  no cbarms  ftur  thee; 
A  blighted  wreckef  being— fluns 

Upon  s  troubled  sea. 

I  msrvel  not  thuie  eye  is  dim. 

Of  thy  young  cheek  is  pale, 
For  well  I  know  the  tenderest  flower 

Bends  sooneit  to  the  gale. 

Disease  is  preying  on  thy  fomi. 

And  sorrow  on  thy  soul— 
In  keen  remorse  and  harrowing  thoughu 

The  heavy  moments  roU. 

A  guilty,  wretched  thing,  thou  ait. 

Doomed  through  thia  vale  to  loam  ; 
Estranged  from  parents,  and  fW>m  friend*— 

An  outcast  from  thy  home. 

The  pa8t*8  a  scone  of  rayleas  gloom— 

The  preeent,  one  of  tears  ; 
The  future  opening  to  thy  view, 

A  barren  waste  appears. 

Why  did  my  wandering  footsteps  stray. 

To  where  thy  haunt  was  made  ? 
Why  did  1  listen  to  thy  voice. 

In  that  lone,  silent  giade  f 

Or  mark  the  burning  tear-drops  fall, 

FVom  thy  dark,  filling  eye ; 
And  hear  thy  youthful  bosom  heave 

Contrition*8  lonely  sigh? 

Was  it  to  make  my  bleeding  heart 

As  desolate  as  thine? 
And  bow  through  life's  fotority. 

At  Sorrow's  ebon  shrine* 

'Twas  even  so;  and  now  I  weep- 
Yes,  lady,  weep  for  thee ; 

And  for  thy  sum  of  wo  and  sin, 
1  pine  in  misery. 

£!>ough— thy  blasted  form  ere  long 

Shall  rest  beneath  the  storm ; 
And  may  the  knell  of  thy  decease. 

Tell  to  the  work]  mine  own. 


OSCAR. 


Several  explanations  of  casuists,  to  multiply 
the  catalogue  of  sins,  may  be  called  ameodmeote 
to  the  ten  commandments.  ^^OO^L^ 


traauLtvtm  o^  ik»  aoi. 


WHitenlbrtbeGHlwt. 
VHOVOHT8  Olf  THS  LITKHATinRB  OF 
THE  AQK. 

All  wiU  admit  that  the  present  is  an  age  of  dis- 
corery.  The  wonderful  and  norel  improvements 
which  are  erery  day  making  in  the  circle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  are  strong  proofs  of  the  in- 
creased spirit  of  enterprise  that  exists  in  society. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  obsenred,  that 
the  march  of  rich  inteUectnal  refinement,  and 
Bioro  i>olished  acquirements,is  not  proportionate. 
Scientific  researches  are  encouraged,  to  the  al- 
nost  complete  and  entire  exclusion  of  literary 
pursuits;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that 
any  great  degree  of  ezoellenct  in  the  latter  is 
f  ery  rarely  attained.  Without  an  adequate  ex- 
citement, the  mind  grows  wc»ry  in  its  course; 
and  even  genius,  unassisted,  will  turn  aside  from 
its  most  congenial  pursuit     Encouragement 

CVes  rigour  to  exertKXh— patronage  is  the  foe^ 
ring  parent  of  merit. 

**To  the  making  of  books  there's  no  end,'*  sa; 
SolorooQ,  and,  at  the  present  period;  his  wori_ 
are  literally  true.  The  press  is  daily  teeming 
with  the  productions  of  the  age;  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  merohant,  as  well  as  the  profes- 
siooal  erudite,  all  write.  Authonhip,  as  a  dis- 
tinct avocation,  now  scarcely  exnts— all  aro 
authors,  and  the  pen  is  in  the  hands  of  all. 

**  If  a  young  thought  but  shake  its  ear. 
Or  wag  ltd  tail,  tnough  stanr'd  it  look. 

The  wond  the  precious  news  mutt  hear. 
The  presses  gtosn,  and  lo!— a  book." 

And  yet  it  is  strange,  that  in  all  this 
embodied  thought,  there  is  so  little  of  ori. 
— euch  a  palpable  annunciation  of  intellectUL 
poverty.  Tlie  stream  of  literaturo  rolls  on,  ac< 
cumulating,  it  is  true,  in  its  course,  yet  sweeping 
along  indiscriminatei^r  good  and  bad  fluids,  wnich 
polluted  or  purified  its  waters  at  the  fountain 

I  have  as  little  desire,  perhaps,  as  any  one,  to 
detract  from  modern  merit,  or  to  withhold  fhm 
genius  the  laud  it  richly  merits,  simply  because 
rt  did  not  make  its  appearance  some  ages  sooner. 
I  am  no  advocate  tor  that  species  ot  pedantry 
which  wishes  to  extol  the  fame  of  the  past  by 
decrying  that  of  the  present— to  buikl  an  ancient 
triumphal  arch  from  the  desolate  ruins  of  the 
modern  edifice*  But  still  it  is  a  truth,  too  mani- 
Isst  to  be  denied,  that  many,  even  of  our  best 
writers,  have  not  depended  upon  the  exhaustless 
resources  of  their  own  minds  for  the  first  con- 
ception, the  material  of  thought,  or  the  after 
polish  and  embellishment,  of  many  of  the  works 
which  they  have  presented  to  the  world,  to  de- 
ceive an  indulgent  public.  They  have  ffnthered 
the  ideas  which  were  first  propagated, and  caught 
the  spirit  which  first  shone  forth,  when  the  poets 
and  orators  of  Athens,  and  the  mathematicians 
ef  Syracuse,  stood  alone  in  the  fiekl  of  know- 
ledge, the  boundless  empire  of  mind.  Many  a 
gem  which  now  glitters  in  the  sparkling  diadem 
ef  wit,  has  been  drawn  from  the  deep  mines  of 
classic  lore;  and  many  a  sprig  of  laurel  which 
decks  the  brow  of  science,  has  been  culled  from 
the  wreath  worn  by  the  hoary  headed  sages  of 
antiquity.  The  Heliconian  fount  has  furmshed 
a  source  Car  many  a  rhyming  rivulet  of  the  pre- 


sent dav;  and  not  a  few  inhale  their  poetic  iotpi* 
ration  rinom  the  pages  of  Grecian  bards.  Oreew 
has,  with  truth,  been  styled  '^The  birth  place  ot 
literature— the  cradle  of  science."  It  was  there 
the  seeds  of  learning  were  first  sown— martial 
Rome  nourished  the  gem — and  we  participate  in 
the  rich  fruits  of  the  matured  harvest 

1  will  not  pretend  to  assert  that  eUt  the  writers 
of  the  present  age  are  without  claims  to  origi- 
nality; this  wouM  be  saying  more,  perhaps,  &a« 
facts  would  authenticate;  yet  I  may  say  wi^  the 
greatest  safety  that  few,  venr  few,  have  struck 
outfor  themsdves  an  untrodden  and  newpsith  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame.  Most  men  find  the  road 
to  literary  eminence  nigged  and  steep,  and  they 
think  (and  iustly  too)  it  easier  to  plant  thoir  etepa 
in  the  foothokls  of  tne  untiring  genius  who  uus 
ffone  before,  than  to  attain  the  envious  suBMUt 
by  their  own  persevering,  unenvied  eflbrts.  In- 
dolence whimrs,  who  would  toil  in  the  mid-day 
heat,  lo  erect  a  protecting  canopy,  when  he  maj 
repose  in  the  inviting  shade  of  another's  lawv 
i^nd  who  would  ransack  the  storehouse  of  hie 
own  talent,  when  he  may,  with  little  fear  of  de- 
tection, dazxle  the  eyes  and  glaxe  the  jodgment 
of  an  admiring  public  with  the  splendid  produc* 
tions  of  his  plagarism? 

True  it  is  that  we  have  many  who  shine  with 
much  brilliancy  in  the  dawJtng  horiaaMiof  Htera- 
tnre,  and  who  reflect  mnch  honour  upon  the  age 
and  the  country  which  gave  them  birth.  Cwt 
what  are  these,  compared  with  the  host  of  trifling 
tenbhler$  whicn  swarm  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  country?  The  lustre  and  8f>lendoar 
of  the  former  serve  but  to  show  in  striking  con- 
trast the  insignificant  importance  of  the  latter. 

Nor  is  thu  intended  as  a  mere  comparison  be- 
tween those  two  grett  classes  of  authors,  the 
modems  and  ancients;  for  1  believe,  if  calm  ia- 
vesti«ition  were  made  of  the  comparatiTe  me- 
rits <7  the  two,  that  the  former  would  sofier  little 
from  the  inquiry.  But  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  preient  existing  state  of  literature,  as  ooa- 
trasted  with  what  it  was  in  those  times  in  which 
a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  an  Addison,  and  a  Pope, 
were  numbered  among  its  ornaments.  I  cite 
Britons  as  examples,  b^ause  English  literature 
and  ours  must,  for  many  causes,  ever  be  inti- 
mately connected.  And  who  have  we  now  to 
compare  with  these  men?  How  many  authora 
have  we,  who,  like  them,  can  display  their  osra 
peculiar  genius— their  own  singular  excellency^ 
They  drank  deep  of  the  classic  fount,  but  it  was 
only  to  enrich  the  flow  of  grace  with  which  they 
were  before  inspired;— th^*  plucked  the  choicest 
flowers  from  the  ancient  garden,  but  it  was  only 
te  deck  that  which  was  in  itself  intrinsicall|r 
good  and  elegant;— they  perfected  the  half  con- 
ceived images  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them,  and  oy  polishing  and  improving  made 
them  their  own  proiierty.  They  are  not  carried 
away  by  a  blind  and  foolish  admiratioo;  but  re- 
iving en  the  strength  of  their  own  native  powers.^ 
they  scorned  that  base  and  servile  spirit  of  imi- 
tation, which  characterises  too  many  writers  of 
the  present  cby. 

And  why  has  this  spirit  obtained  a  place 
amongst  us?    The  reason  is  not  diflicult  of  db-  , 
covery:  **the  bold  and  daring  flight  o^ genius**  is 
no  longer  attempted.    Men  cease  to  enqdof 
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those  meani  wbich  can  alone  coofer  superiority; 
and  shrink  from  encoonterinff  those  obstacles 
which  make  ardnoos  the  wa^  or  greatness.  They 
bestow  little  labour  to  the  improrement  of  na- 
ture's ffifts— and  inferiontv  is  the  natural  and 
ineritable  consequence.  They  are  satisfied  with 
chasing  gaudy  butterflies  in  their  s^rtire  flut- 
terings,  when  they  should  be  followuig  the  soar 
of  the  tempest-nursed  eagle. 

But  this  will  never  do  for  America's  youth. 
The  literary  horizon  is  expanding — a  wide  thea- 
tre is  opening  for  the  display  or  talent;  and  it 
will  not  be  long  till  the  wbole  energy  and  power 
is  called  into  vigorous  action.  Then  trifling  will 
no  longer  be  admissible— superficial  attaintments 
will  be  treated  as  futile  and  worthless— and  the 
palm  of  merited  superiority  earned  before  it  is 
awarded.  He  who  is  truly  learned,  will  alone 
be  truly  great  Those  who  are  now  the  few 
brilliant  characters  of  which  we  boast,  shall 


then  be  but  a  small  part  of  a  mighty  phj 
which  will  support  and  push  forward  the  stan- 


dard of  enterprise  and  improvement. 


A.  MM  M* 


THB  PATH  WAT  OF  LIFB. 
JVmMUtedfammtkeGermmn^J.  F.  Fkgtr. 

Th«psdiofUfe!  whstiiUiepsthoflift? 
Where  i*  its  orifin.  and  where  its  end  ? 
lu  orif  rn*i  is  the  ckradt,  do  mofttl  eje 
Can  penetrate;  its  eDd*8  a  mystery 
To  all,  save  Him  who  rules  the  universe. 
The  path*s  a  weak,  attenuated  thread. 
Extended  o*er  a  deep  and  horrid  golf: 
And  yet  some  aport  upon  the  daocVous  rosd. 

I  saw  it  thus,  e*en  when  the  shades  of  night 
Were  all  around  me,  but  my  wandering  eyes 
Saw  clearer  then,  than  when  the  radiant  sun 
Shed  bis  effulgence  o*er  this  nether  earth : 
*Twa8  no  illuaon— nay.  *twas  awAil  truth. 
The  paths  were  numberless,  and  from  the  mists 
Kept  issuing  forth  a  strange  and  motl^  crowd ; 
Each  chose  a  path,  and  as  the  ends  were  hid. 
Each  aanguinely  supposed  his  would  be  long ; 
But  some  were  kwi  ere  they  bed  sosroe  began 
The  toilsooM  journey;  sad  while  yet  there  seemM 
As  unseen  length,  the  towMngekwds  would  ckise 
Afsond  their  fei 


WkywUlyespoft? 
My  soul  ijsculsted ;  tee  the  abyss— 
The  raging  gulf;  beware,  nor  dare  your  fiue^ 
A  few  the  ckHids  leA  free  to  heed  their  steps; 
Forward  they  looked,  nor  even  turned  to  gase 
rpon  the  follies  of  the  multitude. 
Wherebound?  laaked:  **  To  chat  oeleMial  shore. 
Where  the  immaculate  will  praaies  sing. 
As  king ss God  endures:  Tskehced!  takeheedr 
I  k>ok*d,  snd  k>!  I  stood  upon  s  thread. 
Frail  ss  the  frsilest,  but  the  warning  roioe— 
*'  Look  only  forwanT*— sounded  in  my  ears^ 
I  look*d  bcrfbre  me  with  intenaest  gase. 
And  as  I  k)okU  a  burst  of  glorious  light. 
To  whfeh  the  sun  is  lostreleas,  the  dense, 
Black  ckwds  diTkled,  snd  I  caught  one  glimpse 
Of  the  fair  hsTen  of  the  Christian's  hopes. 

SCHILLEIL 


A  DldHITT  BAI.I.. 

The  goremor's  ball  was  rery  splendid,  but  the 
ladies  were  rather  sallow  from  the  effectiof  the 
climate.  However,  there  were  exceptions,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  very  gny  a&ur;  but  we 
were  all  anxious  to  go  to  fheeUgnity  ball  of  Mist 
Betiv  Austin.  I  slipped  away  with  three  other 
midshipmen,  and  we  soon  arrived  there.  A 
crowd  of  negroes  were  outside  of  the  house, but 
the  ball  had  not  yet  commenced,  from  the  want 
of  gentlemen,  the  ball  being  very  correct,  noth- 
ing under  mulatto  in  colour  bemg  admitted^— 
Perhaos  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  the  pnKenf 
of  a  wnite  and  a  negro  is  a  mulatto,  or  nairand 
half,  of  a  white  and  mulatto,  a  qwaaroon^  or  one 
quarter  black,  and  of  this  class  the  company 
were  chiefly  composed.  I  believe  a  quadroon 
and  white  makes  theimiilee  or  one-eighth  Uack, 
and  the  mustee  and  white,  the  mustalna,  or  one 
sixteenth  black.  After  that  they  are  loAtisisoiA- 
ed.  and  considered  as  flmropeans.  The  pride  of 
colour  is  very  great  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  have  as  many  quarterings  as  a  German 
prince  in  his  coat  or  arms;  a  quadroon  looks 
down  upon  a  mulatto,  while  a  mulatto  looks  down 
upon  a  sdifi^,  that  is,  half  mulatto  hsdf  negro, 
wnile  a  sambo  in  hb  turn  looks  down  upon  a 
nigger*  The  quadroons  are  certainly  the  hand- 
somest race  of  the  whole,some  of  the  women  are 
really  beautiful:  their  hair  is  long  and  perfectly 
straight,  their  eyes  large  and  black,  their  figures 
perfection,  and  you  can  see  the  ammr  mantle  in 
their  cheeks  quite  as  ^nly  and  with  as  much 
effect  as  in  those  of  a  £uropean.  We  found  the 
door  of  Miss  Austin's  hcNiseopen,and  ornament- 
ed with  orange  branches,  and  on  our  presenting 
ourselves,  were  accosted  by  a  mulatto  gentle- 
man, who  was,  we  pre8umed,**usher  of  the  black 
rod."  His  head  was  well  powdered,  he  was 
ilressed  in  white  jean  trowsers,  a  waistcoat  not 
aix  inches  ]ong,iUDd  an  half-worn  post-captain's 
coat  on,  as  a  livery.  With  a  low  oow,  he  *^took 
the  liberty  to  trouble  de  gentlemen  for  de  card 
for  de  ball,"  which  being  produced,  we  were 
ushered  on  by  him  to  the  ball-room,  at  the  door 
of  which  Miss  Austin  was  waiting  to  receive 
her  company.  She  made  us  a  low  curtser,  otV 
serving,  **She  really  happy  to  see  de  geMemm 
of  de  snip,  but  hoped  to  see  de  qffieer§  also  at 
ber€%ntly. 

This  remark  touched  our  tHgmty^  and  one  of 
my  companions  replied  ^^that  we  midshipmen 


considered  ourselves  officers,  and  no  *imM*  wmw 
either,  and  that  if  she  waited  for  the  lieutenants 
she  must  wait  until  they  were  tired  of  the  gover- 
nor's ball,  we  having  given  the  preference  to 
her*s." 

Thb  remark  set  Itll  to  rights,  sangaree  was 
banded  about,  and  I  k>oked  around  at  the  com- 
pany. I  must  acknowledge,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  good  opinion  of  my  fair  coimtry  women,  that 
I  never  saw  before  so  man^  pretty  figures  and 
faces.  The  ojfieert  not  having  yet  arrived,  we 
received  all  the  attention,  and  I  was  successive* 
Iv  presented  to  Miss  Eurydice^  Miss  Minerva. 
Miss  Sylvia,  Miss  Aspasia,  Miss  Euterpe,  ana 
many  others,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  differ- 
ent men-of-war  which  had  been  on  the  station. 
All  these  young  ladies  ^ve  themselves  all  the 
airsof  Almaclrs.   Their  dresses  I  cannot  pre- 
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tend  to  describe— -jewds  of  rahie  were  not 
wanlingfbiit  their  drapery  was  slight^  they  ap- 
peared neither  to  wear  or  to  require  stays,  and 
on  the  whole,  their  figures  were  so  perfect  that 
they  could  only  be  iU-dressed  by  having  on  too 
much  dress.  A  few  more  midshipmen  and  some 
lieutenants  (O'Brien  among  the  number)  harinff 
made  their  appearance,  Miss  Austin  directed 
that  the  bail  should  commence.  I  requested  the 
honour  of  Miss  Eurvdice's  hand  in  a  cotillion 
which  was  to  open  the  ball.  At  this  moment 
stepped  forth  the  premier  riolin.  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  ballet-master,  Massa  Johnson, 
reaUy  a  rery  smart  man,  who  gare  lessons  in 
dancmg  to  all  the  ^^Badian  ladies.*'  He  was  a 
dark  quadroon,  his  hair  slightly  powdered,  dress- 
ed in  a  U^t  blue  coat  thrown  well  back,  to  show 
his  lily  white  waistcoat,  only  one  button  of  which 
he  could  afford  to  button  to  make  full  room  for 
the  |)rideof  his  heart,  the  frill.of  his  «hirt,  which 
was  inclined  au  Jabot  mperb,  four  inches  wide, 
and  extending  from  his  collar  to  the  waistband 
of  his  nankeen  tights,  which  were  finished  off  at 
his  knees  with  hu^e  bunches  of  ribbon;  hislegs 
were  encased  in  silk  stockings,  which,  however, 
was  not  very  good  taste  on  his  part,  as  they 
showed  the  manifest  advantage  which  an  Euro- 
pean has  over  a  coloured  man  in  the  formation 
of  the  leg:  instead  of  being  straight,  his  shins 
curved  like  a  cheese-knife,  and,  moreover,  his 
leg  was  planted  into  his  foot  like  the  handle  in- 
to a  broom  or  scrubbing-brush,  there  being 
Suite  as  much  of  the  foot  on  the  heel  side  as  on 
tie  toe  side.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Apollo  Johnson,  whom  the  ladies  considered  as 
the  ne  phu  vUra  of  fashion,  and  the  arbiter  eie- 

SanHarum.  His  bow-tkk^  or  fiddle-stick,  was 
is  wand,  whose  maeic  rap  on  the  fiddle  pro- 
duced immediate  ob^ience  to  his  mandates.— 
**LAdies  and  gentlemen,  take  your  seats."  All 
started  up.  ^Miss  Eurydice,  you  open  de  ball.'*' 
Miss  Eurydice  had  but  a  sorrypartner,  but  she 
undertook  to  instruct  me.  O  Brien  was  our  vw- 
a-w  with  Miss  Euterpe.  The  other  gentlemen 
were  officers  from  the  ships,  and  we  stood  up, 
twelve  chequered  brown  and  white,  like  a  chess- 
board. All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  Apollo 
Johnson,  who  first  looked  at  the  couples,  then 
at  bis  fiddle,  and,  lastly,  at  the  other  musicians, 
to  see  if  all  was  right,  and  then  with  a  wave  or 
bis  bcno4itJe  the  music  besan.  "Massa  lieuten 
imt,"  cried  Apollo  to  CrBrien,  "cross  over  to 
apposite  lady,  right  hand  and  left,  den  figure  to 
Miss  Eurydice-^at  right;  now  four  hand  round. 
You  liily  midshipmen,  set  your  partner,  sir;  den 
twist  her  round:  dat  do,  now  stop.  First  figure 
all  over."  At  tiiis  time  I  thought  I  might  ven- 
ture to  talk  a  little  with  my  partner,  and  I  ven- 
tured a  remark;  to  my  surprise  she  answered  ve- 
ry sharply,  ^*I  come  tiere  for  dance,  sar,  and  not 
for  chatter,  look,  Massa  Johnson,  he  tap  um 

rjw-tick."  The  second  figure  commenced,  and 
made  a  sad  buiijgle;  so  I  did  of  the  third,  and 
fourth,  and  fifUi,tor  I  never  had  danced  a  cotil- 
lion. When  I  handed  my  partner  to  her  place,  j 
who  certainly  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  rooiK' 
she  looked  rather  contemptuously  at  me,  and 
observed  to  a  neighbour,  "I  really  pity  de  gen- 
tlemen as  come  from  England,  dat  no  know  how 
to  dance  nor  nothing  at  aB,  until  em  ha^  instruc- 


tion at  Barindoes."    AGonntry^aooewasj 
called  for,  which  was  more  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  as  none  of  Mr.  Apollo  Johnson's  wei« 
very  perfect  in  their  cotillion,  and  none  of  tbe 
officers,  except  O'Brien,  knew  any  thing  about 
them.    O'Brien's  superior  education   on  this 
point,  added  to  his  lieutenant's  epaulet  and  hand- 
some person,  made  him  much  courted;  bot  he 
took  up  with  Miss  Eurydice  after  I  had  left  her, 
and  remained  with  her  the  whole  evening,  there- 
by exciting  the  jealousy  of  Mr.  ApoUo  Johnsoii, 
who  it  appears  was  amorous  in  that  directioii.— 
Our  party  increased  evenr  minute:  all  the  offi- 
cers of  tne garrison,  and  nnaUy,as  soon  as  they 
could  get  away,  tbe  /pernor's  aid-de-canops, 
all  dressed  in  m^  (i.  e.  plain  clothes.)    llie 
dancing  continue  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  quite  a  squeeze,  from  the 
constant  arrival  of  fr^  recruits  mm  all  the 
houses  in  Bar  badoea.    I  must  say  that  a  few  bot- 
tles of  Eau  de  Cok)gne  thrown  about  the  roon 
would  have  improved  the  atmosphere.    By  this 
time  the  heat  was  terrible^  and  the  mopping  of 
the  ladies'  faces  everiasting.    I  would  recom- 
mend a  dignity  ball  to  all  stout  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  be  redfuced  a  stone  or  two.    Supper  was 
now  announced,  and  having  danced  tbe  last 
country  dance  with  Miss  Minerva,  I  of  course 
had  the  pleasure  of  handin£[  her  into  the  supper 
room.    It  was  my  fate  to  sit  opposite  to  a  one 
turkey,  uid  I  asked  my  partner  if  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  helping  her  to  a  piece  of  tW 
breast    She  k)oked  at  me  yery  indignantly,  and 
said,  ^^Curse  your  impudence,  sar,  1  wonder 
where  yon  lam  manners.    Sar,  I  take  a  liUy 
turkey  botom.  if  you  please.    T^  of  bread  to 
lady,  sar;  really  quite  horrid."    1  made  two  or 
three  more  barbsjous  mistakes  before  tbe  sap- 
per was  finished.    At  last  the  eating  was  over, 
and  I  must  say  a  better  supper  I  never  sat  down 
to.   ^^Silence,  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  cried  Mr. 
Apollo  Johnson,  *'wid  de  permission  of  our  amia- 
ble hostess,  I  will  purpose  a  toast    Geatlemeo 
and  ladies— You  aU  know,  and  be  so  you  don't, 
J  say  that  there  no  place  in  de  world  like  Barba- 
does.    All  de  worid  fight  against  £i^;land,  bol 
England  nebber  fear;  King  G^eorge  nebberlear, 
whue  Bmrbadoes  tand  <t^.     Badian  fisbt  for 
KinffGeorgetolastdropof  himUood.   Nebber 
see  de  day  Badian  run  away;  you  all  know  den 
Frenchmans  at  San  Lucee,  give  up  Morae  Fer- 
timee,  when  he  hear  the  Ba£an  volunteer  ceme 
against  him.    1  hope  no  'fence  present  compa- 
ny, but  nm  sorry  to  sav  English  come  here  too 
jealous  of  Badians.    Gentlmen  and  lady — ^Bar- 
badian bom  ab  only  one  fault— he  really  too 
brave.    I  purpose  health  of  ^Island  of  Bejrba- 
does.' "    Acchunations  from  all  quarters  follow- 
ed this  truly  moderate  speech,  and  the  toast  was 
drank  with  rapture;  the  ladies  were  delighted 
with  Mr.  ApoUo's  eloquence, and  the  lead  wbieh 
he  took  in  the  company. 

O'Brien  then  rose  and  addressed  the  company 
as  follows:— **JLiadies  and  gentlemen— Mr.  Pwl 
has  spoken  better  than  the  best  parrot  I  ever 
met  with  in  this  country,  but  as  he  has  thougfat 
proper  to  drink  the  *Island  of  Barbadon/  I 
mean  to  be  a  tittle  more  particular.  I  wish,  with 
him,  all  ^ood  health  to  the  island,  but  there  is  a 
charm  without  which  the  Island  would  be  a  <le- 
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sert— tbat  ii,  dtetooie^of  the  lordy  girls  which 
DOW  sarnmnd  us,  aodnike  our  hearts  by  storm 
— (here  O'Brien  pdt  his  arm  ffeDtlv  roood  Miss 
£itrydice*s  waist,  and  Mr.  Apollo  ground  his 
teeth  so  as  to  be  heard  at  the  iiirtbest  end  of  the 
room,)— therefore,  gentlemen,  I  will  propose  the 
health  of  the 'Badian  Ladies/"  ThisspeMshof 
O'Brien's  was  declared,  by  the  females  at  least, 
to  be  infinitely  saperior  to  Mr.  ApoUo  Johnson's. 
Miss  Enrvdice  was  eren  more  gracious,  and 
Che  other  ladies  were  more  envious. 

Many  other  toasts  and  much  more  wine  was 
drank,  until  the  male  part  of  the  company  ap- 
peared imther  riotous.  Mr.  Apollo,  howerer, 
bad  to  regain  his  superiority,  and  after  some 
bems  and  haws,  begged  permission  to  giro  a 
•entiment  '^Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  begtosay: 
"Here's  to  the  eock  who  make  lub  to  de  bra, 
FIutteiB  him  wing  tod  make  lub  again.** 

This  tenOmeiU  was  received  with  rapture, 
and  after  silence  was  obtained.  Miss  Beuy  Aus- 
tin rose  and  said— ^^Unaccustomed  as  she  was  to 
eblic  'peaking,  she  must  not  set  'till  and  not 
ik  de  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  toast,  and  in 
de  nameof  de  ladies  she  hegg^  leave  to  pro- 
pose anoder  sentunen,  which  was— 
*flere  to  de  hen  what  nebber  refuses, 
liei  cock  make  hib  whenebber  he  chooses."* 

If  the  first  toast  was  received  with  applause, 
fhis  was  with  enthusiasm;  but  we  received  a 
damper  after  it  was  subsided,  by  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  fletting  up  and  saying— ^JVow,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  me  tmk  it  right  tosaydat  it  time  to 
so  home;  J  nebber  allow  people  get  drunk  or 
lick  up  bobbery  in  my  bouse,  so  now  I  tink  we 
better  take  parting  glass,  and  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  yaar  company." 

As  O'Brien  said,  this  was  a  broad  hint  to  be 
off,  so  we  all  now  took  our  parting  glass,  in  com- 
plmnce  with  her  request,  and  our  own  wishes, 
andproceeded  to  escort  our  partners  on  their 
wavAome.  While  I  was  assisting  Miss  Minerva 
to  her  red  crape  shawl,  a  storm  was  brewing  in 
another  quarter,  to  wit,  between  Mr.  Apollo 
Johnson  and  O'Bnea.   O'Brien  was  assiduous- 


ly attending  to  Miss  Euiydice,  whispering  what 
be  called  soft  blarney  m  her  ear,  when  Mr. 
.Apollo,  who  was  above  spirit-boiling  heat  with 
jealousy,  came  up.  and  told  Miss  Eurydice  that 
be  would  have  thenonor  of  escorting  her  home. 

**Tou  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  you  dingy 
gnl-scraper,"  replied  O'Brien,  ^the  udy  is  un- 
der my  protection,  so  take  you  ug[ly  black  &ce 
eut  of  the  way,or  I'U  tell  you  how  I  treat  a  'Ba- 
dian  who  is  really  too  brave.' " 

^80  elp  me  God,  Massa  Lieutenant,  'pose  you 
put  a  finiperon  me,  I  show  yoa  what  Badian  can 

Apollo  then  attempted  to  insert  himself  be- 
tween O'Brien  and  his  lady,  upon  which  O'Bri- 
en shoved  him  back  with  grrat  violence,  and 
continued  his  course  towards  the  door.  They 
were  in  the  passage  when  I  came  up,  for  hearing 
O'Brien's  voice  in  anger,  I  left  Miss  Minerva  to 
•hift  for  herself. 

Miss  Eurydice  had  now  left  O'Brien's  arm,  at 
his  request,  and  he  and  Mr.  Apollo  were  stand- 
-in tha  passage,  O'Brien  close  to  the  door, 
*  'iwasshal,  and  ApoUo  swaggering  up  Id 


him.  O^Brien,  who  knew  the  tender  part  of  a 
black,  saluted  Apollo  with  a  kick  on  the  shins, 
which  would  have  broken  my  leg.  Massa  John- 
son roared  with  pain,  and  recoiled  two  or  three 
paces,  parting  toe  crowd  away  behind.  The 
blacks  never  fight  witiii  fisti,  but  butt  with  their 
heads  like  rams,  and  with  quite  as  much  force. 
When  Mr.  ApoUo  had  retreated  he  gave  his  shin  ^ 
one  more  rub,  uttered  a  krad  yell,  and  started  at 
O'Brien,  with  hmui  aimed  at  O'Brien's  chest, 
like  a  batterinff  ram.  O'Brien,  who  was  aware 
ofthis  plan  of  fighting,  stepped  dexterously  on 
one  side,  and  alk»wed  mr.  Apollo  to  pass  by  him, 
which  be  did  with  such  force,  that  his  head  went 
clean  through  the  pannel  of  the  door  behind 
O'Brien,  andlhere  be  stuck  as  fast  as  if  in  a piUo- 
ry,  squealing  like  a  pig  for  assistance,  and  mam- 
ing  with  rage.  After  some  difficulty  he  was  re- 
leased, andprcs^Dted  a  rerir  melancholy  figure. 
His  face  was  much  cut,  ana  hb  superb  Jabot  aM 
in  tatters;  be  appeared,  however,  to  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it,  as  he  retreated  to  the  supper 
room,  followed  by  some  of  bis  admirers,  without 
asking  or  looking  after  O'Brien. 

But  if  Mr.  Apdio  had  had  enough  of  it,  his 
friends  were  too  indignant  to  allow  us  to  |[o  off 
scot-free.  A  large  mob  was  collected  m  the 
street^  vowing  vengeance  on  us  for  our  treatment 
of  their  flash  man,  and  a  row  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. Min  Eurydice  had  escaped,  so  that  O'Bri- 
en had  his  hanids free.  **Cam out,  youhangman 
tells,  cam  out;  only  wish  had  rock  stones,  to 
mash  your  head  with,"  cried  the  mob  of  negroes. 
The  officers  now  sallied  out  in  a  body,  and  were 
saluted  with  every  variety  of  missile,  such  as 
rotten  oranges,  caobaijfe-stalks,  mud,  and  cocoa- 
nut  shells.  We  fought  our  way  manfully,  but 
as  we  neared  the  b^ch  the  mob  increased  to 
hundreds,  and  at  last  we  could  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, being  completely  jammea  up  by  the  nig- 
gers, upon  whose  heads  we  could  make  no  more 
impression  than  upon  blocks  of  marble.  **We 
must  draw  our  swords."  observed  an  officer.-r- 
'*No,  no,"  replied  O'Bnen,  ""that  will  not  do;  if 
once  we  sbed  bloody  they  will  never  let  us  ffet 
onboard  with  our  lives.  The  boat's  crew  oy 
this  time  most  be  aware  that  there  is  a  row."— 
O'Brien  was  right  He  had  hardly  spoken,  be- 
fore a  lane  was  observed  to  be  made  through 
the  crowd  at  the  distance,  which  in  two  minutes 
was  open  to  us.  Swinburne  appeared  in  the 
nuddleof  it,  foUowed  by  the  rest  of  the  boatsf 
crew,  armed  with  the  boats'  stretchers,  which 
they  did  not  aim  at  the  head  of  the  blacKs^ut 
sweptthem  like  scythes  against  their  Mmt.  This 
they  continue  to  do,  right  and  lett  of  us,  as  we 
walked  through  and  went  down  to  the  boats,  the 
seamen  closinff  up  the  rear  with  their  stretch- 
ers, with  which  thi^  ever  and  anon  made  a 
sweep  at  the  black  (ellows,  if  they  approached 
too  near.  It  was  now  broad  day-ught.  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  again  safely  on  board  the 
frigate.  Thus  ended  the  first  and  last  dignify 
ball  that  I  attended. 

A  PiovBtB  is  a  kind  of  natwnal  characteristic,  as 
well  as  a  geneial  tnithl  The  dpansh  draw  theirs  prin- 
cipally  from  begcairor  religion ;  the  lulians  from  po- 
litics and  love :  the  Trench  mun  ffailaninr  and  pohts- 
ness;  the  fiagiiih  from  thnlt. 


soft  fjiiiwnhiM. 

fjqm  Outrt-Msr,  or,  a  PUgrimaire  beyood  tke  Set, 

By  H.  W,  Lcwofkllow ,  Esq. 

JTACIIVEIilBrE. 

Death  lies  on  her,  like  nn  untimely  frort 
L'pon  the  swceteat  flower  of  all  ih©  field. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

"Dear  mother,— is  it  not  the  bell  I  hear?" 

"Ye?,  my  child;  the  bell  for  morning  prayers.  It  is 
Sunday  lo^ay." 

**I  hod  io'gutten  it.  But  now  all  days  are  alike  to 
me.  Hark!  it  soimds  again— louder— -k)uder.  0|jen 
tlic  window,  for  I  love  the  sound.  There;  the  sunshine 
and  the  frcsn  morning  air  revive  me.  And  the  church 
bell— oh  mother,— it  reminds  me  ol  the  holy  sabbath 
mominjM.by  the  Loire — so  calm,  so  hushed,  so  beau- 
tiful! Now  give  me  my  prayer-oook,  and  draw  the 
cuitain  back  that  I  may  see  the  green  trees  and  the 
church  spire.    I  feel  better  t04iay|dear  mother.^ 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  moniing  in  Au^^ust.  The 
d«w  still  glistened  on  the  trees  and  a  sliflht  breeze 
wafted  to  the  sick-chamber  of  JacQueline  ine  song  of 
the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the  solemn  dume 
of  the  ohurch-beUs.  She  had  been  raised  up  in  bed. 
And  reclining  upon  the  nillow,  was  gazing  wistfully 
upon  the  quiet  scene  without.  Her  mother  gave  her 
the  prayer-book  and  then  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear 
that  stole  down  her  cheek. 

At  lengtii  the  bells  ceased.  Jacqueline  crossed  her- 
scIC  kiss^  a  pearl  crucifix  that  hung  around  her  neck, 
and  opened  tlie  silver  clasps  of  her  missal.  For  a  time 
she  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  her  devotions.  Her 
lips  moved,—- but  no  sound  was  audible.  At  intervals 
the  solemn  voice  of  the  prieft  was  heard  at  a  distance, 
nnd  then  the  contused  responses  oi  the  congregation, 
dyin^  away  in  inarticulate  murmurs.  Ere  long  the 
thrilling  cHjMint  of  the  Catholic  service  broke  npon  the 
ear.  At  first  it  was  low,  solemn,  and  indistinct;— then 
it  became  more  earnest  and  entreating,  as  if  interced- 
ing, and  imulonng  pardon  for  siu; — aiHTthen  arose  loud- 
er and  louder,  fuU,  nanuoniotis,  miueetic  as  it  wafted 
the  song  ol  praise  to  heaven,— and  suddenly  ceased. 
Then  tne  sweet  tones  of  the  orcan  were  heard, — 
trembling,  thrilling  and  raising  higher  and  higher,  and 
filling  tlie  whole  atr  with  their  rich  melodious  music 
What  exquisite  accords!— what  noble  harmonies! — 
What  touching  {lathos!— The  soul  of  the  swk  gtti 
seemed  to  kindle  into  more  ardent  devotion,  and  to  be 
wrapt  away  to  heaven  in  the  full  harmonious  choraiL 
as  it  swelled  onward,  doubling  snd  redoubling,  and 
rolling  upward  in  a  full  burst  of  rapturous  devotion! — 
Then  all  was  hushed  a^in.  Once  more  the  low  sound 
of  the  bell  smote  the  air.  and  announced  the  elevatton 
of  the  host.  The  invalia  seemed  entranced  in  prayer. 
Her  book  had  fidlen  beside  her,— her  hands  were 
ela.sped,— her  eyes  closed,— her  soul  retired  within  its 
secret  chambers.  Then  a  more  triumphant  peal  of 
bells  aroe^.  The  tears  gushed  from  her  closed  and 
BwoIlf»n  Iidi«;  her  cheek  was  flushed;  she  opened  her 
dark  e^es  and  fixed  them  with  an  expression  of  deep 
adoration  and  penitence  upon  an  image  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  wliich  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and 
her  lips  again  moved  in  prayer.  Her  coontenaace  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  resi^tion.  She  seemed  to  ask 
onlvjthat  she  might  die  ui  peace*  and  go  to  the  bosom 
of  her  Redeemer. 

The  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  with  her 
fiice  concealed  in  the  folds  of  toe  curtain.  She  arose, 
and,  going  to  the  bed  side  of  her  child,  threw  her  arms 
around  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  live  long— I  fed  it 
here.  This  piercing  pain — at  times  it  seizes  me,  and  I 
cannot — cannot  breathe.** 

"My  child,  you  will  be  better  soon.*' 

**  Yes.  mother,  I  shaU  be  better  soon.  All  tears  and 
pain  and  sorrow  will  be  over.  I  have  just  beard  what  I 


shaU  never  hear  again  on  eaith.  Nest  flabbvth  moth- 
er, kneel  again  by  that  window  as  to^lay.  I  siuiD  not 
be  here,  upon  this  bed  of  pain  and  sickness^bot  wbeit 
you  hear  the  solemn  hymn  of  worship  and  the  beseech- 
ing tones  that  wing  the  spirit  up  to  God,think  mother, 
that  lam  there,— with  my  sweet  sister  who  has  gone 
before  us,— kneeling  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  and  bapjiy — 
ohgjbow  happy!" 

The  aflilicted  mother  made  no  reply,— her  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak. 

**  You  remember,  mother,  bow  cahnly  Amie  died. 
Poor  child,  she  was  so  young:  and  beautifid  I — ^I  al 
ways  prav,  that  I  may  die  as  she  did.  I  do  not  fear 
death  «s  I  did  before  she  was  taken  from  ua.  But  oh — 
this  pain— this  cruel  pain— it  seems  to  draw  vav  mind 
back  from  heaven.  When  it  leaves  me  I  shall  dio  io 
peace.** 

**  My  poor  chiU !— God's  holy  will  be  done  !^ 

The  mvaUd  soon  sank  into  a  quiet  alimiber.  Tlie 
excitement  was  over^  and  exhausted  nature  sought  re- 
lief in  sleep. 

The  persons,,  between  whom  this  ecene  pasBsd, 
were  a  widk)w  and  her  sick  daughter,  from  the  nei^i. 
borhood  of  Tours.  They  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  to  consult  the  more  experienced  phvaiciaiis  of 
the  metropohs.  and  had  been  directed  to  the  JKtritast 
Dt  Sante  at  Auteuil  for  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air- 
But  all  m  vain.  The  health  of  (he  suiieriog,  but  nn. 
complaining  patient  grew  worse  and  worse*  and  it  sooo 
became  evi&nt  that  the  clonic  scene  wasdrawing  near. 

Of  this  Jacqueline  herself  seemed  conscious;  and  to- 
ward  evening  she  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  die  last 
sacraments  of  the  church.  A  priest  was  eeot  for :  and 
ere  long  the  tinkling  of  a  litde  b^  in  the  f4reet  an- 
nounocd  his  approach.  He  bore  m  his  hard  a  sflvsi' 
vase  coDtainnig  the  consecrated  wa&r,  and  a  mnaB 
vessel  filled  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  extieme  unctioa 
hung  from  his  neck.  Before  him  walked  a  boy  car. 
lying  a  little  bell,  whose  sound  annoimced  the  paaax^ 
of  these  symbols  of  the  Catholic  fiuth.  In  the  rear, 
a  few  of  the  villagers,  bearing  lighted  wax  lapera^  fonn- 
ed  a  short  and  melancholy  procession.  Thev  soon  en- 
tered the  sick  chamber,  and  the  glimmer  ofthe  tapers 
mmeled  with  the  red  light  ofthe  setting  sun,  that  shot 
hisferewell  rays  through  the  open  window.The  vessel  of 
oil  and  the  vase  conlamhig  the  consecrated  wafen  were 
placed  upon  the  table  in  front  of  a  cuucifix  that  lum^ 
npori  the  wall,  and  all  present  excepting  the  priesr, 
threw  themselvea  upon  their  knees.  -The  prieR 
then  approaehed  the  bed  ofthe  dying  girl,  and  md  in 
a  slow  and  solemn  tone: 

**The  King  ofking9  and  Lord  of  lords  has  passed 
thy  threshold.    Is  thy  spirit  ready  to  receive  hanr*— 

%ia.fiither,- 

**Ha8t  thou  confeased  thy  aiBsT** 

"Holyfiithc^no." 

"Confess  thyself  then,  that  thy  sins  laay  he  for- 
given,  and  thy  name  reconled  in  the  book  of  fife.** 

Andtummgto  the  kneeliiig  crowd  arpund,  far 
waved  his  hand  for  them  to  retire,  and  was  left  alone 
with  the  sick  giri.  He  seated  himself  beside  her  ^ 
low. and  the  sobdued  whiner  ofthe  confession  mm- 
gled  with  the  munBur  of  the  evening  air,  which  Ufied 
meheavyfoklsofthe  curtains  and  stole  m  upon  the 
holy  scene.  Poor  Jaoqudine  had  few  sins  to  ooofesiL 
— a  secreet  thought  or  two  towards  the  pteasuresaiu 
delijghts  of  the  workL— a  wish  to  live,  uuuttered«  hot 
which  to  the  eye  of  her  self-accusing  spirit  seemed  to 
resist  the  wise  providence  of  God,— no  more.  The 
confef^ion  of  a  meek  and  lowly  heart  is  soon  man 
The  door  was  again  opencd,whe  attendants  ente?«a« 
and  knelt  around  the  bfd,  nn^  the  inleat  proceeded: 

"And  now  prepare  thyself  to  receive  with  contrite 
bean  the  bodr  ot  our  blessed  Ixml  and  Redeemer*— 
iDoat  thou  hebe?e<  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiisc  was  eor- 
eeived  bytbeHolySpiril^aodbomof  the  YuwmUatfT* 


HirroroTAHixs  mjjrriiro. 


^  bdicvc." 

And  all  present  joined  in  the  solemn  response— 

**1  believe.** 

**Do8t  thou  betteve  that  the  Father  is  God,  that  the 
SonisGod,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,— three 
perpons,  and  one  God?** 

"IbeUcve.** 

*'l>u6t  thou  believe  that  the  Son  is  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Mt^y  on  hidi,  whence  he  shall 
oome  to  judge  die  quick  and  the  dead?** 

**IbeUeTe?* 

*^Do«t  thou  bdieve  that  by  the  holy  saoraments  of  the 
church  thy  sins  are  foigiven  thee,  and  that  thus  thou 
art  inadc  worthy  of  eternal  life?** 

••I  belieYC.** 

**  Dost  thou  pardon,  with  all  thy  heart,  all  who  hate 
offended  thee  in  thought,  ^ord  or  deed  ?** 

**  I  pardon  them.** 

**  And  dofft  thou  ai^k  pardon  of  God  and  thy  nrigh- 
bor  for  all  offences  thou  has  commitled  against  them 
either  in  thought,  word,  or  deed?** 

•♦Ido!** 

**'rhen  repeat  after  me;  O  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  not 
worthy,  nor  do  I  merit,  that  thy  divine  Majesty  should 
enter  this  poor  tenement  of  day ;  but  according  to  thy 
holy  pronuses  be  my  sins  forgiven,  and  my  sotu  wash- 
ed white  from  all  transgression.** 

Then  taking  a  consecrated  wafer  from  the  vase,  he 
placed  it  between  the  lips  of  the  dying  gii  1,  and  while  the 


'« 


assistant  sounded  the  liitte  silver  bell,  said ; 

**Corpii8  Domini  nottri  Jesu  Chritti  custodiai 
mUmam  tuam  in  vitam  eienuim,^* 

And  the  kneehng  crowd  smote  their  breasts  and  res- 
ponded  in  one  solemn  voice ; 

-Amen!** 

The  priest  then  took  from  the  siher  box  on  the 
table  a  Fittle  golden  rod,  and  dipping  it  in  ho*y  oil,  an- 
ointtxi  the  in^'alid  upon  the  hands,  feet  and  nreast  in 
the  form  of  the  cross.  When  thefe  ceremonies  were 
completed,  the  priest  and  his  attendants  retired,  leav* 
ing  the  mother  abne  with  U&  dying  chiki,  who,  from 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  preceding  scene,  sank 
into  a  death-like  steep. 

'*  BetweiMi  tHO  worlds  lif^  hoverrd  like  «  stnr, 
*Twixt  night  and  mom  upon  the  horixon*s  verfte.** 

The  long  twilight  of  the  summer  evraing  stole  on; 
the  shadows  deepened  without,  and  the  night-lamp 
glimmered  feeblv  in  the  sick  chamber;  but  still  she. 
Mepu  She  was  mng  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her 
breast, — her  palud  oieek  restirig  upim  the  pillow,  and 
her  bloodless  Ups  apart,  but  motiomcasand  silent  as  die 
sleep  of  death.  Not  a  breath  intemi()ted  the  silence  of 
her  sluml^r.  Not  a  movenii-nt  of  the  heavy  and  sunk- 
em  eye>lid — not  a  trembling  ot*ihe  lip;-Hiot  a  shadow  on 
«he  marble  brow  told  when  the  spirit  took  its  flight 
It  pass^  to  a  better  world  tlian  this. 

"  There*n  «  perpetual  ■prinf-*-perp<^tQa]  youth; 

f^o  joiut-lteiiiinibinf  cold,  nor  scorchioc  tieat. 

Famine,  nor  age  have  any  being  tlicre.** 


HIPPOPOTAMUS  HUNTING. 

The  following  account  of  an  African  hunt,  may 
interest  sportsmen.  It  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
laborious  and  dangerous  sport 

As  all  our  attempts  to  obtain  an  hipi)opotamt*8  had 
hitherto  failed,  and  as  we  were  not  likely  to  meet  with 
another  opportiminr,  this  befaigonr  hist  visit  to  Delogoa 
Bay,  a  party  of  officers  volunteered  for  the  chase,  and 
were  conveyed  up  the  Diindas  river  in  the  Albatross. 
*rhe  evening  set  m  before  the^  reached  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  hippo|Jotami  were  the  noost  abund- 
ant Three  panjes  were,  however,  ibrrocd,  who  at 
midnight  commmoed  their  pursuit  The  scene  was 
DO  vel  and  UDpoBuig ;  ft  body  of  men  aimed  tt  ail 


with  muskers,  harpoons^  and  hmees.  walked  on  the 
shallows  of  the  river,  with  nothing  out  the  moon  to 
light  them,  all  hallooing  and  driving  before  them  their 

Owho,  blowing,  snortiiig,  and  bellowing,  were 
ering  through  the  mi.d  t'roni  the  numerous  holes 
which  they  had  made  at  the  bottom  for  their  retreat, 
but  from  which  the  hunters*  lances  soon  expelled  them : 
until  ultimately  driven  upon  dry  ground ;  where  a  run. 
ning  contest  commenced,  the  beast  sometimes  being 
pursued  and  at  others  pursuing. 

Iliis  lasted  for  sometime ;  but  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  man*s  boasted  pre-eminence !  not  an  animal 
had  the  partv  secured  destd  or  aKve.  •  •  •  At  low 
water  the  following  morning  one  party  formed  a  luio 
across  one  of  the  shallows,  where  the  dMMh  was  not 
above  two  feet,  while  the  boats  went  op  the  river  ar^i 
actually  drove  th»  animals  down  the  stream,  another 
party  having  lined  the  banks  to  prevent  their  taking 
to  the  woods  and  reeds.  These,  whenever  the  mon- 
strous but  timid  aninmU,  attempted  to  pass  them,  set 
up  a  shout,  which  in  most  instances  proved  sufficient 
to  turn  them  back  into  the  water ;  when,  collecting  a 
vast  number  on  one  shaltow  bank  of  sand,  the  whole 
of  the  hunters  commenced  from  all  sides  a  reuular 
cannonade  upon  the  nsitonishcd  brutes.  Unwieldy  as 
they  sppeared,  still  much  activity  was  displa>'ed  in 
thetr  enorts  to  escape  the  murderous  and  unceasing 
fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  one-pound  eun 
occasionally  furrowed  the  thick  hide  of  some,  while 
others  were  perpetuaily  Si^sailed  by  a  shower  of  pew. 
ter  musket  balls.  One,  a  cub,  was  nearly  caught  vn- 
injiu^  in  attempting  to  follow  its  mother,  who,  galled 
to  dest^eiation,  was  eudeavoringtoencapethrou^  the 
land  party ;  but  soon  as  tlie  afltictionate  brute  perceiv* 
ed  her  ofisuring  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
forgetting  her  tears  she  rushed  furiously  at  the  offend- 
ers, when  they  m  their  turn  were  obTiffed  to  retreat: 
but  again  tbey  contrived  to  separate  mem,  and  haa 
almost  secured  the  prize,  when  the  angry  mother,  re- 
^ardlera  of  their  close  and  ahnost  fAfarnre,  succeeded 
in  redeeming  it  from  their  grasp  and  baring  it  ofi^ 
although  herself  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  With 
the  flood  this  sport  ended. 

On  their  return  to  the  schooner  along  the  bariks  of 
the  river,  pa;«ing  near  a  spot  where  an  hipp(.*potamu8 
had  been  seen  sporting  in  the  water,  a  rustling  waa 
heard  in  the  reco?,  as  ifthe  animal  had  retreated  tnither 
on  the  discharge  of  their  piecep.  Messrs.  Arlett  and 
Barrette,  with  two  of  the  seamen,  hnmediately  follow, 
ed  with  the  view  of  driving  him  out.  The  former 
gentleman  was  a  litde  in  advance,  and  eager  in  the 
pursuit,  when  he  was  heard  loudly  to  exchiim,  **  here 
he  is!**  The  shrill,  ansry  scream  of  some  larae 
anhnal  instantly  followed  and  in  a  few  seconds  Mr. 
Barrette  rushed  from  the  reeds  with  his  fece  covered 
with  blood  and  calling  aloud  for  assistance,  as  Lieu- 
tenant  AHett  was  ottacked  and  thrown  down  by  an 
elephant  The  party  were  immediately  on  the  alert  in 
search  of  the  imformnate  officer,  whom  they  expected 
to  find  a  mangled  coriMp.  As  they  approached,  the 
elephant  alarmed  at  their  number,  retreated,  leaving 
his  victim  'On  the  ground  in  a  state  that  may  more 
easily  be  imagined  than  described.  He  was  stretched 
motionless  on  his  back,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt, 
and  his  eyes  staring  from  their  sockets,  in  all  the  ex- 
pressive horror  of  a  violent  death. 

Every  attention  was  immediately  paid  to  him,  but 
it  was  long  feanrd  that  the  vital  spark  nad  fted.  Some 
water  was  procmed,  when,  after  his  face  had  been 
washed  ana  a  little  Introduced  into  his  mouth,  he 
showed  symptoms  of  rctucniag  life ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  ho  recovered  his  senses,  and  became  soffi- 
dently  collected  xomve  a  connected  account  of  die 
occurrence  that  had  led  to  his  pitiable  state.  It  ap- 
peared  that,  from  the  thickness  of  the  rceda,  he  waa 
poimascloee  to  the  animal  before  be  w«t  at  all  awtna  of  hir 


tMM«  OF  imBLAI»— UFB. 


«tllttkH^  bin  mMoediatdr  «n  iiiikiii|[  liwdiscoT^ 
uttered  the  ezchimtion  heaid  by  me  companions  of 
''here  he  U  !**  Thie  had  hardly  escaped  him,  when 
he  diaoovered  that  instead  of  an  hippopotamus,  he  was 
almost  Btumbling  over  au  enormous  elephant.  The 
animal  which  appeared  highly  irritated  at  the  intrusion, 
waved  its  trunk  m  the  air  and  the  moment  he  spoke, 
reared  upon  its  hind  lege,  turned  ihort  round,  and,  with 
a  shrill,  passionate  ciy,  rushed  after  hiin,  bearing  down 
the  opposing  reeds  in  his  way,  while  Lieutenant  Ariett 
vainly  attempted  bis  escape.  For  a  ihort  time  he  had 
hopes  of  duding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived 
one  of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  about 


rag&madea  kind  of  tyiring  against  the  tree,  as  if  to 
roaich  the  object  of  his  attack,  when  his  Donderous 
weight  bore  ine  w^ok  to  the  ground,  but  fortunately 
wimout  hurting  the  man,  who  tupped  among  the  reeds. 
The  ferocious  animal  stiU  followed  him.  foaming  with 
rage,  to  the  riang  bank  of  the  river;  the  man  crying 
loodly,  *^an  elepham!  an  elephant!**  until  closely 
pressed  by  his  pursier,  they  both  came  upon  the  top 
of  the  slope,  where  the  party  who  had  heard  his  cries 
were  prepared,  aud  instantfy  fired  a  volley  as  the  ele- 
|4iant  appeared.  This  made  him  return  with  increas- 
ed fury  to  Mr.  Ariett,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape, 
stumbled  and  fell,  the  huge  beast  running  over  hmi 
and  severely  bruised  Us  ancle. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Mr.  Ariett  arose  aad 
limped  with  pain,  attempting  once  more  to  retreat,  but 
the  animal  returned  to  the  attack;  his  trunk  was 
flourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the  unfor- 
tunate ofiicer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  ground.  On 
recovering  himself  his  situation  appeared  no^Iess,  his 
huge  antagonist  standing  over  nim,  chatting  and 
screaming  with  tage,  poimding  the  earth  with  his  feet^ 
aad  plou^iig  it  with  his  tusks.  When  the  party  first 
saw  thein,  AO.  Ariett  was  lying  between  theelephant*s 
legs,  and  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  annual  to 
destroy  him,  placing  a  foot  on  his  senseless  body  would 
m  a  moment  nave  crushed  him  to  atoms;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  his  otiect  was  onljr  to  punish  and  alarm, 
not  to  kill— such  coi\jectures  being  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  character  of  this  noble  but  revengefiil 


Mr.  Ariett  was  with  much  care  instandy  coiiveyed 
on  board  the  schoq^r,  when,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  his  body  was  severely  bruised,  yet  no  bones 
were  broken,  excepting  the  fibula  of  die  left  leg,  which 


bftdt,  and  forced  open  his  mouth,  he  blew  down  his 
throat,  iigecting  a  targe  quantity  into  the  stomach.  It 
viras  this  that  prodood  the  inflated  appeannoe  of  Mr. 
Arlett's  oounteoance,  for  he  was  ahnost  in  a  state  ol 
suflbouioiL  and  for  three  days  after  this  adventure,  he 
occasionally  vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand. 

When  he  encountered  the  elephant,  he  had  a  rifle  in 
his  hand,  but  he  was  too  close  to  fire,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  in  case  of  failure  his  destruction  would  be 
certain,  for,  when  wounded,  the  desperation  of  this 
animal  is  fatal  to  all  Upon  conveying  him  to  the 
boat,  this  rifle  was  fbrgotten,  and  a  party  of  four  sent 
to  recover  it  They  bad  just  sucoeeded,  and  were 
about  to  return,  when  the  elephant  rushed  in  amongst 
'  n.  llie  first  and  second  men  fired  without  efiect, 
die  ball  of  the  third  fortunately  injured  hioL 


but 


irsmsw^— A  modem  writer  says  that  woman  ism 
oordial  fbraH  the  dissssos  of  the  mind— a  nymiih  a- 
■MMgabandofsatyrs— in  short  she  is  thaattic  ash 
wilich  ssasoas  tbcdMh  ofmortaliQr. 


Frana  Wild  iywts  •T  tkm  West  mt : 

**In  181-,**  said  iny  kinsman,  **a  gentle 
his  femily  left  Dublin,  and  removed  to  an  extenallte 
form  he  had  taken  in  the  wild  and  troublesome  bMony 

of ,    There  was  no  dwelling-house  procurable  m 

some  timeuand  the  strangers  took  up  their  residenoe  in 
a  large  cabin  upon  the  road-side,  about  a  mile  diataot 
from  the  little  town  of fold. 

**  It  was  naturally  supposed  that,  coining  to  aeCtkhi 
a  strange  country,  this  flendeman  had  brought  mooey 
and  valuables  along  wiui  h'lm;  a  gang  of  robben  in- 
fested  that  lawless  neighbourhood  under  the  commaod 
of  die  notorious  Gaptam  GaUagher,  and  they  maiked 
out  thfi  stranger  for  a  prey. 

**This  new  setder  hsid  been  nwrried  but  a  feir 
months,  and  his  wife  was  a  young  and  loveiy  wonaa. 
On  the  third  nisht  afler  their  arrival  they  retired  at 
their  customanrnour  to  rest— he  slept  upon  the  gnMad 
floor,  and  the  lady  and  her  female  auendants  occupied 
some  upper  chambers. 

**It  was  past  midnight ;  the  unsayecting  fomily  bo- 

ried  in  de^  repose,  when  Mr. was  fearfbOy 

awakened  W  a  stone  shattering  the  window  and 
breakiiig  the  looking-j^  upon  the  table.  He  waa, 
unhappdy,  a  nervous,  thnid  man;  he  was  aware  that 
the  house  was  being  attacked;  a  foaded  carbine  lay 
within  his  reach,  but  he  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  or  thought  of  defending  himself— he  heard  the 
crashing  of  the  cabin-windows— he  heard  the  anpalling 
sound  of  wo  iien*s  shrieks— but,  trembling  and  agaac 
ed,  he  had  not  power  to  leave  his  bed. 
^Never  did  a  more  dastardly  gang  attack  a  hoase 
than  Gallagher*a  After  every  window  was  driven  in, 
more  thannalf  an  hour  elapsed  before  one  of  dwm 
woukl  attempt  to  enter,  aldiough  no  show  of  resislaaee 
had  been  offered  by  the  inmate  of  the  house.  l%e 
oowanUy  villians  would  occasionally  peep  throu^ibe 
shattered  casement,  and  instandy  withdraw. 

**  A  single  blow  struck  with  aood  eflect,  one  shot 
firom  the  loaded  carbine,  would  have  scsLtteied  the 
scoimdrels  and  saved  the  family  firom  phmder  and  a 
dreadfol  insult.  But  the  unhappy  man.  pamhmd  with 
terror,  lay  in  helpless  imbecility  upon  bis  bed,  and  the 
banditti,  satisfied  that  no  resistance  would  be  oflared, 
at  hist  made  good  an  entrance. 

**  They  lighted  candles,  bound  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tfeman,  left  him  half  dead  with  terror,  and  prDceedcd 
to  ransack  the  premises.  Soon  sfter  shrieks  from  the 
lady*e  chamber  announced  their  being  there.  7hff 
drank  wine,  and  broke  every  place  and  thing  in  the 
expectation  of  plunder.  ... 

^  Bat  unforttmately,  diey  were  dtsappomted ;  I  say 
Mit^brtanst^.  as,  had  they  found  money,  it  is  posaUe 
the  lady  would  have  been  preserved  from  insult.  Mad- 
dened  oy  liquor,  and  disappointed  in  their  expected 
booty,  the  helpless  women  were  soljected  to  savage 
insutt. 

**  What  miMt  have  been  the  wretched  iBan*iaaasf. 
inga,  as  he  listened  to  die  supphcations  of  his  beaudfid 
wSeforpity?  ^       ^ 

** After  a  dreadfid  visit  of  diree  hoiirB|die  luttMS' 
left  the  house.  Their  apprehenaion  was  ahnoat  inane^ 
diate.  I  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  die  testaaooyef 
that  beautiful  woman,  who  sat  on  the  bench  beaidedie 
judge,  with  the  evidenoeof  the  wretched  husband,  was 
meuncholy. 

*"  Conviction  foBowed,and  I  attended  at  the  pbee  of 
eaecution.**  _ 

TsNAorrr  or  Liwl— The  genua  of  aniiaala  caBed 
sea  nettles,  is  very  tenacisua  of  life.  If  one  of  diese 
anhnals  is  sBoed,  either  perpendkolariy  or  < 
each  slice  forms  a  new  and  o 
win  be  found  the  momh,  as  perfect  u  in  ^—.77 
The  young  of  diese  sea  nettfes  come  inta  lbs  woild 
from  die  monthi  of  their  modienkO^  iC: 
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PBRB  I.A  OHAI9K. 

This  "  Garden  of  the  Dead."  as  it  has  Bome- 
times  been  called^  is  one  of  the  many  wonders 
in  the  French  capital ;  and  unanestionably  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  burial  places  in  Europe. 
There  the  ashes  of  the  renowned  and  the  noble 
are  gathered  in  splendid  repose ;— the  hero,  the 
scholiBLrj  the  actor,  all  sleep  m  noiseless  proximi- 
ty. It  IS  a  place  for  reflection,— for  calm,  sober 
and  meditatire  rereries ;  and  yet  perhaps  the 
rery  best  sketch  of  it  has  been  made  m  the  fewest 
woras  by  a  dashing  English  trareller.  ^  What 
Englishman,*'  he  asks,  ^  has  not  seen  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  la  Chaise  ?  What  Englishman  will 
imoertake  eitherto  condemn  or  entirely  approre 
it,  unless  he  could  enter  completely  into  the 

^  minds  of  the  French  themsekesP  The  approach 
to  it  (a  little  way  out  of  Pkris)  is  literally  ^  gar- 
landed with  flowers.'  You  imagine  Yourseli  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  wedding,  a  fair,  or  some 
holiday  festivaL  Women  are  sitting  by  the  road 
side  or  at  their  own  doors,  making  chaplets  of  a 
sort  of  yelbw  flowers,  which  are  gathered  in  the 
fields,  baked,  and  will  then  last  a  French  ^  for 
ever.'  They  hare  taken  *  the  lean  abhorred 
monster'  death,  and  strewed  him  o'er  and  o'er 
wkh  sweets ;  thev  hare  made  the  grare  a  gar- 
den, a  flower  bed,  where  all  Paris  repose,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  mean  and  the  might]^ ;  gay 
and  lauffhing^  and  putting  on  a  fair  outude,  as 
in  their  life-time.  Deathhere  seems  life's  play- 
fellow, and  Grief  and  smiling  Content  sit  at  one 
tomb  together.    Roses  grow  out  of  the  clayey 

.  *  ground ;  there  ts  the  urn  for  tears,  the  slender 
cross  for  faith  to  twine  round ;  tlie  neat  marble 

m  monument,  and  the  painted  wreaths  thrown  upon 
it,  to  freshen  memory  and  mark  the  hand  of 
friendship.  No  ^  black  and  melancholy  yew' 
here  darkens  the  scene,  and  adds  a  studied  gbom 
to  it — ^no  ugly  death's  heads  or  carred  skeletons 
shock  the  Aight."  He  afterwards  adds,  more 
grarely — ^  Ix)  meet  sad  thoughts  and  orerpower 
or  allay  them  by  other  lofty  and  tender  ones  is 
right ;  but  to  shun  them  altogether,  to  afiect  mirth 
in  the  midst  of  sighing,  and  dirert  the  pangs  of 
inward  misfortune  by  something  to  catch  the 

ft  eye  and  tickle  the  sense,  is  what  (he  English  do 
not  sympathize  with."  [A  shrewd  Frenchman 
perhaps  may  ask,  how  then  do  they  so  often  con- 
sult their  wine  cellars  in  their  grief?'!  ^  It  is 
an  advantage  the  French  have  over  us.'^ 

I.A  ORANGE  TS:iiRACS-.inBW  YORK.    ' 

This  splendid  array  of  buildings  forms  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  modem  ornaments  of 
New  York.  Situated  in  an  elevated  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  northern  quarter,  and  in  one  of  the 
finest  **  Places,"  of  which  the  town  contains 
many  that  elicit  much  admiration ,  the  La  Orange 
Terrace  exhibits  itself  as  the  terrace,  par  excels 
Unce*  Its  appearance  to  the  passer  by,  is  com- 
manding ana  beautifuL  The  well  arranged 
basement,  and  lofly  stories;  the  spacious  win- 
dows,—the  fluted  columns,  with  their  ricUy- 
worked  capitals,  and  the  finished  elegance  of 
the  whole  Vo^ckm,  entitle  the  architect  to  hi^ 
oommendanon.  for  the  excellence  of  his  medeL 
The  work  has  been  completed  at  great  expense, 
and  the  dwellings  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  of  the  metrcMC^. 
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Judging  from  the  praises  which  are  umforro- 
ly  bestowed  upon  the  La  Grange  Terrace*  by 
gentlemen  of  taste,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  8i« 
milar  terraces  will  hereafter  be  built  in  diflerent 
portions  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  of  that  bril- 
liant thoroughfare—BroeunMW — presents  many 
sites  where  sech  buildings  mignt,  with  great  pro- 
priety, rise  and  shine.  The  impirises  of  wealth 
and  mshion  continually  drive  the  haul  ion  to 
erect  their  residences  in  somethicg  like  the  sub^ 
urbs,  away  from  the  noise  and  vulgar  bustle  of 
the  town ;  but,  alas !  they  no  sooner  oecome  fair- 
ly located,  llkan  Bunnes§y  pushing  onward  in  its 
turn,  environs  the  sequestered  retreat;  growing 
shops  spread  their  seductive  wares,  and  the 
sounds  of  commerce  ring  through  streets  that 
were  lanes  but  lately ;  and  thus  the  ball  of  town- 
life  rolls  on.  The  purchase  of  extensive  lots 
and  the  erection  of  terraces,  enable  the  owners 
to  occupy  an  entire  square,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent eflkctually  the  encroachments  of  business, 
with  its  brawling  sounds  and  competition.  Tb 
those  who  have  amassed  an  independence,  this 
offers  something  which  appears  to  them  like  dis- 
tinction; though  after  all,  it  can  scarcely  deserve 
the  name,  since  the  next  lot  may  be  devoted  to 
stores  and  bazaars,  of  aH  kinds  and  dimensions. 

In  contemplating-  the  La  Grange  Terrace, 
one  is  led  to  aidmire  the  fond  rememmnce  which 
induced  the  name  it  bears.  It  is  honourable  to 
the  citizens,  that  they  bear  vividly  in  mind,  tlie 
services  and  merit  of  that  patriot  and  hero,  now 
among  the  few  remaining  participants  in  thai 
great  strugi^le  which  conferred  upon  our  coun- 
try the  glorious  boon  of  religious  and  peUtical 
freedom.  Warm  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
regard  towards  that  noble  man,  are  rife  every 
where  among  the  American  people ;  and  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  his  name  will  not  be  che- 
rished and  perpetuated  with  affectionate  honour, 
throughout  our  happy  republic*  If,  in  the  peace- 
ful reureats  of  La  Grange,  the  aged  chieftain  be 
permitted,  as  he  surely  is,  to*  hear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  people  m  moral  and  pecuniary 
wealth— in  political  strength,  and  general  im- 
portance, the  reflection  will  add  to  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  brighten  his  decline. 

I.IVE8    EXTEHPORB, 

Bt  Thomas  Paimib,  July,^  1803. 
Qoiek  as  the  ligfauung^  vivid  flash, 

The  Poet's  eye  olsr  Europe  roIW, 
Sees  battles  rage— hears  thunders  crash. 

And  dims  at  Horror*ls  threat'ning  scowls* 
Mark  Ambition's  ruthless  king. 

With  crimsoa'd  banners  scathe  the  globe, 
Whila  trailing  aflcr  conquest's  wing, 

Man*8  festering  wounds  bis  demons  probe. 
PaI'd  with  the  streams  of  reeking  gore, 

Thflt  stain  the  proud  imperial  day, 
He  tams  to  view  the  Westem  shore. 

Where  Freedom  holds  her  Uoodless  sway. 
TIs  here»  her  Sage  triumphant  sways 

An  Enpire,  in  the  People's  love^ 
Tie  hers,  the  fiiw*rfv»  will  obey*  oalp 

No  King  but  He,  who  rules  aboirero  ^^ 
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THE  PBIESrS  HORSE. 

Froficies  nihil  hoc,  cacdas  licet  uaque  flagello. 
Si  tibi  purpurea  de  s  rege  currii  equus. 

jVIartiaL  Lib.  xiv.  Epig.  55. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  1  dined  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  neigfhborhood  of 
Dublin.  I  had  been  but  a  fei^  minutes  in  the 
drawing  room,  when  1  found  that  the  centre  of 
attraction,  *the  observed  of  all  obserrers,'  was 
a  Ferv  old  gentleman,  whose  dress,  appearance, 
and  demeanor,  at  once  betrayed  mm  to  me  as 
one  of  the  old  Catholic  clergymen  of  Ireland. — 
Father y  or  as  he  was  most  generally  termed, 
Doctor  Reilly,  seemed  to  be  in  age  not  less  than 
seventy  vears;  and  the  abstraction  of  his  man- 
ner, before  dinner,  as  to  every  thing  passing 
around  him,  would  induce  the  belief  that  he  had 
already  attained  his  second  childhood.  His 
face  was  of  that  pure,  rich,  bright  scarlet,  which 
can  neither  be  imparted  to  the  countenance  by 
the  consumption  of  an  extra  quantity  of  whiskey 
punch,  nor  its  still  more  vulgar  and  stupifying 
predecessor,  port  wine.  No,  it  was  a  tint  'more 
exquisite  still,'  which  claret,  that  sober,  sedate, 
cool,  and  delicious  liquid,  can  alone  communi- 
cate to  the  'human  face  divine.*  The  dress  of 
the  clergyman  was  evidently  as  antiquated  as 
his  complexion.  The  head  was  surmounted  by 
a  little,  close^  brown  wig,  divided  by  a  sinrie 
curl,  and  which  appear^  to  be  pasted  to  the 
pericranium  on  whicn  it  was  fixed.  Around  his 
Dook  was  a  neat  black  silk  stock,  over  which  a 
milk  white  muslin  band  was  turned.  His  black 
ooat  was  out  in  the  manner  of  the  primitive 
Quakers;  his  dark  silk  waistcoat  had  large  flaps 
which  nearly  covered  his  'nether  garment,'  and 
that  was  fastened  at  the  knoes  by  large  silver 
clasps,  while  thick  silk  stockings  embraced  ius 
plump  little  legs;  and  then,  his  souare-toed  shoes 
were  nearly  concealed  from  the  view  by  the 
enormous  silver  buckles  placed  upon  them.  I 
was  assured  by  several,  that  the  little  old  gentle- 
man, whom  I  had  not  heard  give  utterance  to  a 
single  word,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  men 
I  could  meet  with;  and  that  after  dinner,  he 
would  amuse  me  extremely.  I  could  perceive 
no  outward  mark  of  genius  about  the  Reverend 
Doctor;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  conversation 
that  was  going  on  around  him;  and  the  only 
demonstration  of  intelligence  1  could  discover 
in  him,  was  the  somewhat  hasty  glance  he  occa- 
sionally turned  to  the  door,  as  each  new  visitor 
was  announced,  as  if  he  expected  the  welcome 
news  of  ^Dinner  on  the  table'  was  about  being 
proclaimed  to  him.  To  me  he  appeared  like 
the  canon  in  Gil  Bias,  as  one  disposed  to  partake 
of  the  good  things  that  mig^ht  be  laid  before  him 
at  the  festive  board,  but  neither  inclined  nor  ca- 
pacitated to  increase  thdr  pleasures  by  any 
contribution  of  wit  or  fancy. 

Dinner,  that  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  tho 
day,  was  at  last  announced;  ladies,  even  in  an 
Irish  assembly,  were  forgotten,  and  twenty 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  the  aoctor  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  dining  room.  At  dinner,  I  heani 
nothing  of  the  doctor  until  the  first  flask  of 
champaign  was  uncorked;  and  then  there 
broke  upon  the  ear  a  mellow,  little  voice,  in 
which  the  poHthed  brogue  of  the  Irish  gentle- 


man,  softened  down  by  the  ]>eculiarity  of  a 
French  accent,  could  l>e  distinguished.  The 
voice,  I  was  toM.  belonfl;ed  to  the  doctor,  who 

was  iust  then  asking  Mrs. ,  our  hostess, 

to  take  wine  with  him.  At  each  remove  tbe 
voice  became  stit)nger;  and  by  the  time  tliat  the 
desert  was  on  the  table,  the  tones  of  the  doctor's 
voice  were  full,  loud,  and  strong,  and  it  was 
soon  permitted  to  sweep,  uncontrolled,  over  the 
entire  range  of  the  society.  The  puny  punsters 
became  dumb,  the  small  talkers  were  silent; 
and  no  man,  ^nor  woman  either,'  presumed  to 
open  their  mouths,  except  to  laugh  at  his  Re- 
verence's anecdotes^or  to  imbibe  the  good  things 

which  my  worthy  friend  L had  set  before 

them. 

I  have  heard  story  tellers  in  my  time,  but 
never  felt  the  pleasure  in  listening  to  them  tiiat 
I  did  in  attenoing  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Reilly.  The  manner,  the  look,  and  the 
tone,  added,  I  know,  considerably  to  the  efiect; 
but  such  are  the  gifts  of  a  good  story  teller,  and 
they  can  neither  be  transferred  to  paper,  nor 
communicated  by  an  oral  retailer.  One  great 
charm  too,  for  me,  in  all  these  stories,  was  that 
the  narrator  was,  some  way  or  other,  concerned 
in  them.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  egotism  in  this; 
but  then,  it  was  an  egotism  that  gave  a  verisi- 
militude to  every  thing  he  told, andyou  believed 
that  he  was  not  mentioning  any  thing  which  he 
did  not  know  to  be  a  fact,  however  strange, 
extraordinary,  or  improbable  it  might  seem  to 
be.  Amongst  the  other  stories  tola  by  Doctor 
Reilly  was  the  following,  which  I  endeavoored 
to  report  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  I  heard  it. 

**Never,  my  children,  never  borrow  a  priest's 
horse— it's  an  unlucky  thing  to  do,  for  many 
reasons.  First,  if  ihe  priesrs  horse  is  a  good 
one,  he  does  not  like  to  lend  it.  Next,  if  it  is  a 
bad  one,  and  the  priest  says  he  will  lend  it,  the 
moment  you  ask  for  it,  you  may  happen  to  break 
your  neck,  or  your  leg,  or  may- be  your  nose, 
and  thereby  spoil  your  beauty.  And,  lastly,  a 
priests  horse  has  so  many  friends,  that  if  you 
are  in  a  hurry,  it  will  be  shorter  for  you  to  vralk 
than  to  wait  for  the  horse  to  pay  its  visits.  It  is 
now  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  gave  the  very 
counsel  that  1  am  now  administenng  to  you,  to 
Kit  M'Gowran,  one  of  my  parishioners;  out  be 
thought,  as  may-be  many  of  you  think,  that  the 
priest  was  a  fool,  but  he  found  the  difference  in 
a  short  time,  as  may-be  most  of  you  will  before 
you  die. 

^As  well  as  I  recollect,  it  was  in  the  year 
1789,  that  I  vras  parish  priest  of  Leixlip,  and  at 
that  time  Kit  M'Gowran  was,  of  a  farmer  lad. 
one  of  hiy  wealthiest  parishioners.  He  bad  land 
on  an  ola  lease,  and  might  have  been  a  grand 
juror  now,  if  he  had  minded  the  potatoes  grow- 
ing; but,  mstead  of  that.  Kit  was  always  in 
Dublin,  playing  rackets  and  balls, and  drinking 
as  much  whiskey  in  a  week,  as  would  float  a 
canal  boat  through  a  lock.  For  two  or  three 
years.  Kit  was  but  little  seen  in  the  parish, 
though  I  must  say  to  his  credit,  be  always  sent 
me  my  due$  regiUariy,  so  that  you  perceive  be 
was  not  a  reprobate  entirely.  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  neighbours  talking  bad  of  him,  and  was 
thinking  of  looking  after  him  some  time  or 
other,  when  I  would  have  .not^i^^lse  to  do; 
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when  one  day  Kit  came  into  nw  house  dressed 
out  in  the  pink  of  the  fashion  of  that  time.  He 
was  then  what  they  called,  1  believe,  a  macaroni, 
and  was  ^e  same  sort  of  animal  that  is  now 
«tenned  a  dandy.  He  had  a  little  hat  that  would 
Dot  ffo  on  a  good  ploughman's  fist;  his  hair  was 
Hreding  down  his  back  and  over  his  shoulders; 
the  buttons  on  his  coat  were  the  size  of  sauce- 
pans, and  the  skirts  of  the  coat  hung  down  be- 
nind  to  the  small  of  bis  leg;  he  had  two  watches, 
one  on  each  side  of  his  stomach,  a  waistcoat 
that  did  not  co?er  his  breast,  and  light  leather 
small-clothes  that  came  down  below  the  calf, 
and  were  fastened  there  with  bunches  of  rib- 
*bons,  that  were  each  as  big  as  cauhflowers. 
Kit  saw  I  was  in  great  spirits,  and  had  evidently 
some  mad  project  in  his  head;  but  that^  you 
know,  was  none  of  ray  business,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  tell  me,of  it.  I  had  not,  however,  to 
ask  him;  for  he  mentioned  at  once  what  brought 
him  to  lus  parish  priest  Poor  Kit  labored  under 
a  great  defect,  tor  he  stuttered  so  dreadfully 
that  you  should  know  him  for  seven  years  before 
you  could  understand  a  word  he  said  to  you. 
He  had  a  tongue  that  was  exactly  like  a  one- 
nibbed  pen,— which  will  splutter,  and  splash, 
and  teaze,  and  vex  you,  and  do  eveiy  thing  but 
express  the  sentiments  of  your  mind. 

*'Kit  told  me,  in  bis  own  way,  that  he  w^ 

fnng  to  be  married  the  next  dav  to  Miss  Nelly 
rangan,  a  rich  huckster's  dau^ter  in  Dublin, 
who  was  Drinking  him  a  lan;e  tortnne,  and  thaet 
he  had  accoraingly,  as  in  duty  bound,  come  to 
me  for  his  ^sar^S'Caty  and  as  a  propitiation  to 
me  for  the  bad  life  he  had  led,  be  gave  me  a 
golden  g;iiinea,  and  a  very  neat  miniature  of  the 
same  com.  I  could  not  refuse  my  csertificate  to 
such  a  worthy  parishioner,  and  after  wishing 
him  lone  life  and  happiness,  and  plenty  of  boys 
and  gim,  I  thought  Kit  would  be  after  bidding 
me  good  morning.  Kit,  I  found,  bad  still  some- 
thing upon  his  mind.  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
oblige  him  farther.  *  Why,  Father  Reilly,'  says 
Kit,  *that  is  a  mighty  purtv  little  black  horse  of 
yours.'  ^It  is  indeed,  child,'  I  answered;  'but  it 
It  very  apt  to  go  astray;  for  it  left  me  for  a  week, 
and  only*  returned  to  me  last  night.'  *AhI  then. 
Father  Keilly,''  says  be,  St  would  be  mighty  re- 
spectable to  see  me  riding  np  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  Miss  Nelly  Brangan^s  shop-door  with  such 
an  elegant  black  horse  under  me.  May-be 
you'd  fend  me  a  loan  of  it^'  indeed,  child,  I 
will,'  1  replied,  *bat  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
take  it;  for  my  horse  has  a  way  of  its  own,  and 
I  have  many  friends  between  this  and  Dubhn, 
that  may-be  it  would  sooner  see  than  go  to  your 
wedding.'  'Oh!  as  to  that,'  answered  Kit,  H(  it 
was  the  devil  himself,  beggmg  your  Reverence's 
pardon,  'I'd  make  him  trot;  so  lend  me  the 
horse  and  I'll  send  it  back  to  yon  to-morrow 
evening.'  'Take  it  then.  Kit,'  said  I;  'but  I 
warn  you  that  it  is  an  uneasy  beast.' 

"It  was  not  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing that  Kit  M'Gowran  came  for  the  horse,  and 
in  addition  to  his  dress  the  dav  before,  he  had  a 
pair  of  spurs  on  him,  that  would  do  for  a  fighting 
cock,  they  were  so  long  and  so  sharp;  and  a 
whip  that  was  like  a  fishing  rod.  'Well,Kit»' 
says  I,  'when  are  you  to  be  married?' 


"  'At  ten,  your  Reverence,'  answered  Kit,  'at 
tea  to  the  mimUe,* 

'*  'Then,  Kit,  my  boy,'  said  I,  '^ou  should  have 
been  here  at  six  to  be  in  time,  since  you  intend 
to  ride  the  black  horse.' 

'*  'Ohl  bother!'  said  Kit;  'sure  I  am  only  six 
miles  from  town,  'and  it's  hard  if  I  don't  ride 
that  in  an  hour, — so  that  in  fact,  I'll  be  before 
my  time,  and  that  won't  be  genteel;  for  may-be 
I'd  catch  Nelly  Brangan  wim  her  hair  in  papers; 
and  she  won't  look  lovely  that  way  I  know, 
whatever  charms  there  may  be  in  the  bttltev' 
cool  of  gold  guineas  that  the  darling  is  going  to 
give  me.' 

"  'Well,  mount  at  once,'  I  observed, 'though  1 
would  advise  you,  as  you  are  ip  a  hurry,— to 

"I  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when  Kit  jumped 
into  the  saddle,  and  gave  his  horse  a  whip  and 
a  spur— and  off  it  cantered,  as  if  it  were  in  as 
great  a  hurry  to  be  married  as  Kit  himself.  1 
followed  them  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  there  was  Kit  cutting  ihe  fi^re  of  six 
like  any  cavalry  officer  with  his  whip,  and  now 
and  a^in  plungmghis  heels  into  his  horse's  sides, 
and  it  kicking  the  stones  before  and  behind  it, 
and  tattering  over  the  road  like  hghtning.  ^  In 
half  a  minute  the^  were  both  out  of  my  sight, 
and  I  thought  that  if  any  one  could  get  to  Dub- 
lin with  the  horse  in  an  hour.  Kit  M'Gowran 
was  the  man  to  do  it. 

**For  two  miles  of  the  road  Kit  went  on  gal- 
lantly. He  was  laughing  and  joking,  and  think- 
ing to  himself  that  i  was  onlynumbugging  him 
in  what  I  said  about  the  horse,  when  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  bard  gallop,  it  stopt  as  if  it  had 
been  shot,  and  up  went  Kit  M'Gowran  in  the 
air,  his  long  whip  firmly  fixed  in  his  hand,  and 
his  long  coat  flying  like  a  kite's  tail  after  bim» 
and  the  words,  'Who  had  the  luck  to  see  Donny- 
brook  fair,'  in  his  mouth;  and  he  had  not  time 
to  cease  saying  them,  when  he  was  landed  head 
over  heels  in  a  meadow,  seven  or  eight  yards 
from  the  centre  of  the  road!  Kit  was  completely 
puzzled  by  the  fall;  he  could  not  tell  how  he  got 
there,  or  what  caused  it.  or  why  he  should  oe 
there  at  all,  instead  of  oeing  on  the  horse's 
back,  until  he  looked  about  him,  and  saw  the 
creature  taking  a  fine  comfortable  drink  at  a  lit- 
tle well  by  the  side  of  the  road,  where  I  alwajrs 
stopped  to  refresh  it.     Kit,  after  scratching  his 

head,  and  his  elbows,  and  the  back ^  hie 

coa£— and  indeed  they  reouired  it,  for  they  were 
a  little  warmer  than  when  he  set  out— went 
over  to  the  horse,  mounted  it,  and  rode  off  again 
on  bis  ioumey;  out  1  give  you  my  word  he  did 
not  gallop  so  fast  nor  use  the  whip  so  much  as 
he  had  before  the  horse  took  a  sup  of  the  well 
water. 

"The  horse  rode  on  as  peaceable  as  a  judge, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  poor  priest,  and  not  a  rol- 
locking  young  layman  that  was  on  its  back;  it 
went  on  so  for  about  three  Quarters  of  a  mile 
further,  but  when  it  got  that  distance  Kit  began 
to  wonder  at  the  way  it  was  edging  over  to  the 
right;  and  while  they  were  arguing  this  point 
with  one  another,  the  day-coach  from  Dublin 
kept  driving  up  to  them.  The  guard  sounded 
his  horn,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Kit  M'Gowran, 
don't  be  taking  up  the  entire  road  with  yourself 
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and  yoar  horse.*  Kit  knew  very  vrell  what  the 
gaard  meant,  and  gave  a  desparate  drag  to  his 
own  (the  left)  side  of  the  road;  but  the  horse  in- 
sisted upon  the  rights  and  the  coach  driving  up 
in  the  sanie  line,  the  leaders  knocked  up  against 
my  horse,  and  sent  it  and  Kit  int«  the  ditch  to- 
gether, to  settle  there  any  little  difference  of 
opinion  that  might  be  between  them!  How  long 
Kit  lay  in  the  ditch  he  could  not  rightly  teU;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  it,  he  went  to  look  after  the 
horse,  and  about  five  yards  nearer  to  Dublin 
than  where  the  accident  had  happened,  he  found  * 
the  litde  darling  taking  a  feed  oif  oats,  which  it 
always  got  from  one  ef  mj  parishioners,  when  I 
travelled  that  road;  and  now  that  he  is  dead 
and  gone,  poor  matt!  (Tim  Divine  was  his  nameO 
I  must  say  that  I  never  got  anv  thing  else  from' 
him.  Kit  waited  patiently  till  theliorse  had 
eaten  its  fill,  and  he  then  looked  at  one  of  bis 
watches,  ana  it  told  him  that  it  was  ten  o'cleck, 
and  be  then  looked  at  the  other,  and  it  as  plainly 
showed  htm  that  it  was  nine  to  the  minute.  Kit 
knew  how  his  watches  went,  and  he  accordingly 
guessed  that  the  truth  lay  between  them;  so  that 
he  found  he  had  but  half  an  hour  to  go  a  distance 
of  four  miles  at  least,  to  where  he  was  to  be 
married. 

*^it  determined  if  he  was  to  break  his  neck 
in  the  attempt,  that  he  would  be  in  Dublin  to 
the  minute  he  had  promised,  so  that  the  instant 
he  was  on  the  horse's  <l>ack  again,  he  began 
cutting,  and  whipping,  and  spurring  the  beauty, 
as  fast  as  his  hanas  and  legs  would  go— his  legM 
particulariy  were  working  as  fast  as  the  artM 
of  a  wind-mill  on  a'^ormy  day.  The  horse  was 
not  at  first  disposed  to  resent  any  indignity  that 
was  offisred  to  it,  particularly  after  the  good  feed 
and  the  good  dnnk  that  it  had  got,  so  that  it 
trotted  on  pretty  quickly  <fer  half  a  mile  or  so; 
but  Kit  still  continuing  to  whip  and  spur  it,  it 
first  let  on  to  him  by  one  or  two  kicks,  that  it 
was  displeased;  but  Kit  not  taking  the  hint,  it 
tfto^f-ea  entirely.  Kh  lashed  more  furiously  than 
he  had  done  before^the  horse  curvetted  about 
the  road— it  reared— it  pranced— it  kicked^it 
went  in  a  circle  round  the  sasne  point  fifty  times. 
Kit  leathered  away  with  his  long  whip  upon  its 
ears  and  nose,  and  the  horse  backed  and  backed, 
until  it  at  last  left  Kit  back  at  Tim  Divine's 
door,  from  which  be  had  started  about  an  hour 
before!  Tim  was  astonished  to  see  the  animal 
so  soon  coming  back  -to  him  for  another  feed; 
but  having  been  informed  by  Kit  of  the  way  he 
had  misbehaved -toivards  it,  Tim  became  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  poor  dumib  creature,  and  told 
the  rider  that  the  best  way  of  managmg  it  was 
to  let  it  go  as  it  liked. 

*Toor  Kit  resigned  himself  to  his  fate;  that  he 
should  be  late  at  his  own  wedding,  he  saw  was 
inevitable;  he  was  now  too  much  tired  to  walk, 
and  mth  a  sigh  he  flung  the  reins  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  encouraged  it  to  proceed  again 
towards  Dublin.  It  set  off  a  second  time  from 
Divine's  door,  but  ceased  to  gaUop,  to  canter, 
or  to  trot— on  it  went  at  a  most  discreet  pace, 
and  as  sobw,  and  as  melancbolv,  as  if  it  felt 
sorry  for  disappointing  him,  or  that  it  was  tra- 
velling with  myself  to  a  friend's  funeral. 

'*Kit  couMut  last  hear  the  town  bells  striking 
one  o*clock— he  was  at  Island  Bridge,  and 


within  view  of  Dublin— he  could  see  Patrick'^ 
steeple  pointing  up  into  the  sky,  and  looking  as 
stiff  and  conceitea^  if  it  were  rejoiced  at  the 
annoyance  of  a  Papbt,  while  the  arches  of 
^Bloody-Bridge"  seemed  to  be  laughing  to  tbeir 
full  extent,  at  the  impudence  of  such  a  yoaag 
fellow  riding  into  Dublin  upon  no  less  a  hone 
than  the  favorite  pony  of  the  parish  priest  of 
Leizlip!  So  at  least.  Kit  was  thinking,  when 
the  creature  remembered  that  1  alwa}[s  stopped 
a  day  or  two  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  kind,  good- 
body  df  a  widow  woman,  that  lived  at  the  end 
of  toe  bridge.  In  there  it  plunged,  to  the  nar* 
row  fittle  bole  of  a  stable,  never  thinking  of 
my  friend  Kit  on  its  back,  and  in  enterinc^  the 
door,  he  was  swept  clean  off  its  back,  and  left 
stretched  upon  a  dunghill,  with  his  nose,  fmo^ 
and  hands  ailscraitohea,by  the  new-dashed  waB 
against  which  he  had  been  driven!  He  cursed, 
but  that  he  found  did  not  cure  his  hands;  be 
swore,  but  that  he  perceived  did  not  imprwe^bis 
appearance;  so  that  he  soon  desisted  from  svcb 
modes  of  ventinjs  his  passion;  and  after  washii^ 
his  hands,  putting  a  few  plaisters  on  his  face, 
rubbing  the  dirt  SS  his  small-clo&es,  and  coax- 
ing the  little  horse  out  of  the  small  stable,  be 
again  mounted,  and  rode  off  for  Dublin,— a  far 
uglier  and  less  consequential  personage  thaa 
when  he  had  cantered  up  the  bin  of  Leiuip  that 
morning. 

"Kit  was  now  in  Barrack  street— he  was,  at 
two  o'clock,  just  four  hours  after  the  stated  time 
in  the  city.  *Now,'  thought  Kit  to  himself,  ^my 
troubles  are  at  length  a,U  over,  and  I  have  only 
to  make  the  best  apology  I  can  for  d^  unac- 
countable absence  to  my  darling  Mrs.  M'Gow- 
ran,  that  is  to  be  my  little  bri&— the  wealthy 
Miss  Nelly  Brangan  that  ukm.'  Such  were  Kit's 
thoughts,  when  be  beard  two  men  talking  be- 
bindnim*- 

"  'Paddy,  isn't  that  the  horse  we  bid  to  be  on 
the  look  out  foif" 

"  *By  dad,  Dennis,  if  it  isn't  it,  if  s  very  like 
it;  and  do  you  see  the  fellew  that's  riding  i&  He 
is  mighty  like  thechap  that  was  hung  for  horse- 
stealing at  the  last  assises.' 

"  'So  like,  Paddy,  that  if  it  isn't  him,  I'd  take 
my  oath  it's  one  or  the  same  gang.  The  horse, 
you  know,  is  missing  these  five  days;  and  do 
you  see  the  patches  on  the  robber's  face— that^ 
to  disguise  himself.  A  decent  dressed  man 
wouldn't  be  in  a  fight,  like  one  of  us.  Faddy, 
when  we  get  a  sup  in  our  head.' 

'*  'Thaf  s  true  for  you,  Dennis;  and  see.  it  has 
lob-ears,  waH-eyes,  bald-face,  and  a  docked 
tail;— it's  the  very  horse.  By  my  sowkins,  we'H 
seize  him,— he's  a  robber.' 

"  *To  be  sure  we  will.  Paddy,— he's  a  robber, 
and  an  unchristian  robber  too,  to  steal  finom  a 
priest^    Knock  him  down,  Paddy!' 

"  'That  i  will,  and  welcome,  Dennis!* 

"Kit  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  see 
a  robber  seized,  when  he  felt  his  arms  grappled 
by  two  stout  frieze-coated  countrymen,  who 
both  exclaimed  in  the  same  moment— 'Where 
did  you  get  the  horse,  you  n^ber?' 

"roor  stuttering  Kit  stammered  out,  *I— I— I 
it-^t— it— ' 


after  vemaf 


^  'Where,  you  sacrilegious  thief?* 
"'In  L-4-^Leixlip,'  said  Kit, 
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miiiates,  and  tmstiiig  bis  tongae,  like  a  ha'p'orth 
of  tobacco,  in  bis  mouth,  to  xi^ike  himself  under- 
Btood. 

^'Oh!  the  villain,' said  Paddy,  'be  has  con- 
fessed it' 

"  ^Yes  he  has,  the  scoondrel,'  exclaimed  Den- 
nis; 'and  do  you  see  the  confusion  of  the  fellow 
— he  can't  speak,  he  is  so  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  beug  hanged.  Drag  him  off  the  horse 
and  take  him  to  the  police  office.' 

"In  a  minute  Kit  was  torn  from  the  horse.  A 
crowd  collected  around  him,  who  wereimme- 
diatel)[  informed  by  Paddy  and  Dennis,  that  they 
had  seized  a  robber,  who  had  ^stolen  a  priest's 
horse,  and  was  going  to  sell  him  in  ])ublin.' 
Poor  Kit  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  nK)b — his 
two  watches  dragged  out  of  his  fobs— his  new 
coat  torn  to  piec^^-his  little  hat  kicked  to  no- 
thing—and nis  pantaloons  covered  with  mud. 
Several  times  he  attempted  to  say  he  had  jgot  a 
kxmof  the  horse;  but  the  people  were  m  too 
great  a  rage  to  attend  to  his  stuttering,  and  he 
was  dragged  into  the  police  office.  Faddy  and 
Dennis  preferred  a  charge  of  horse-stealing 
against  him;  and  he  was  such  a  dirty  lookir  ~ 
b&ckffuard,  that  the  police  officer  at  once  banc 
cuffea  him,  advised  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  re- 
moved him  into  the  black-hole,  where  he  passed 
the  night! 

*'But  this  did  not  end  the  misfortunes  of  un- 
lucky Kit  M'Gowran;  for  Miss  Nelly  Brangan, 
after  inviting  all  her  friends  to  a  wedding  din- 
ner, and  a  large  evening  party^  was  determined 
that  they  should  not  be  £sappomted.  She  wait- 
ed patiently  for  Kit  until  the  dinner  was  dressed, 

and  then ^bestowed  her  hand  and  fortune 

upoo  one  of  her  neighbors,  a  Mr.  James  Devoy, 
who  was  to  be  brmesman  to  Kit;  but  who,  m 
his  absence,  resolved  to  discharge  those  duties 
for  which  Kit  had  been  particulfurly  engaged. 

"This,  my  yomig  friends,  I  hope  mil  be  a 
warning  to  you.  Never  borrow  a  priest's  horse, 
lest  you  should  lose  by  the  loan,  a  wife,  a  fortune, 
your  liberty,  two  watches,  and  a  new  coat." 

WOOD  HYMN. 

Broods  there  tome  spirit  here  j* 
The  tommer  leaves  hang  silent  ss  s  cload, 
And  o'er  the  pools,  all  still  and  daridy  clear. 
The  wild  wood  hyacinth  with  awe  seem  bowed; 
And  something  of  a  tender,  cloistral  gloom. 

Deepens  the  violet's  bloom. 

The  very  light,  that  streams 
ThroQgh  the  dim  dewy  veil  of  foliage  ronnd, 
Comes  tremaloos  with  emerald- tinted  gleams. 
As  if  it  knew  the  place  were  holy  ground ; 
And  woaid  not  startle,  with  too  bright  a  burst. 

Flowers,  all  divinely  nursed. 

Wakes  there  some  spu^t  here  ? 

A  swifl  wind  fVaaght  with  change  comes  nishmg  by, 

And  leaves  and  waters,  in  its  wild  career, 

,  Shed  forth  sweet  voices— each  a  mysteiy  ! 

Surely  some  awful  influence  must  per^ide 

These  depths  of  trembling  shade ! 

Yes,  lightly,  softly  move ! 
There  is  a  Power,  a  Presence  in  the  woods ; 
A  viewless  Being,  that  with  Life  and  Love 
Infbrms  the  reverential  solitudes : 
43* 


The  rich  air  knows  it,  and  the  mossy  sod-* 

Thou,  Thou  art  here,  my  God ! 

And  if  with  awe  we  tread 
The  Minster  floor,  beqeath  the  storied  pane. 
And  'midst  the  mouldering  banners  of  the  dead; 
Shall  the  green  vdceful  wild  seem  less  lliy  fane, 
Where  thou  alone  hast  boilt  ?~wherc  arch  and  roof 

Are  of  thy  living  woof  .> 

The  silence  and  the  sound 
In  the  lone  places,  breathe  alike  of  Thee ; 
The  Temple-twilight  of  the  gloom  profound, 
The  dew-cup  of  the  frail  anemone; 
The  reed  by  every  wandering  whisper  thrilled^ 

All.  all  with  Thee  are  filled! 

Oh!  purify  mine  eyes, 
More  and  yet  more,  by  Love  and  lowly  thouglit, 
Thy  Presence,  Holiest  One !  to  recognise. 
In  these  nuyesdc  aisles  which  thou  hast  wrought ! 
And  'midst  their  sea-like  murmurs,  teach  mine  ear 

Ever  Thy  voice  to  hear ! 

And  sanctify  my  heart 
Tb  meet  the  awful  sweetness  of  that  tone. 
With  no  &int  thrill,  or  self-BOcasing  start. 
But  a  deep  joy  the  heavenly  Guest  to  own ; 
Joy,  such  as  dwelt  in  Eden's  gk>rioos  bowers 

Ere  Sin  had  dimmed  the  flowers. 

Let  me  not  know  the  change 
0*er  Nature  thrown  by  Guilt !— the  boding  sky. 
The  hollow  leaf  sounds  ominous  and  strange. 
The  weight  wherewith  the  dark  tree-shadows  lie ! 
Father !  oh !  keep  my  fbotsteps  pure  and  free. 

To  walk  die  woods  frith  Thee  I 

THOUGHTS  ON  A  THVHDBB  STORH. 

Hark !  in  the  distant  west  I  hear 

A  hollow  murmuring  sound ; 
It  strikes  upon  the  list'ning  ear— 
And  now  bright  streaks  of  light  appear— 

Now,  darkness  reigns  around. 
Louder,  and  tender  still— that  roer 

Moans  through  the threat'ning  sky; 
The  troubled  waves  now  lash  the  shores 
The  bursting  clouds  in  torrents  pour 

Their  contents  from  on  high. 
Darker,  and  darker  still,  it  grows— 

The  elements  contend 
In  direftil  strife,  like  angry  foes— 
The  vivkl  ligntning's  fluid  flows. 

The  thunder-bolts  descend. 
And  now,  we  have  one  mingled  scene 

Presented  to  our  view ; 
The  thunder's  roer— the  lightning's  gleam— 
The  angry  voice  of  the  Supreme 

Jehovah— great  and  true ! 
But  see— the  glorious  king  of  light 

Comes  to  dispel  our  fears ; 
He  sheds  his  rays  in  brilliance  bright. 
And  soon  the  day  succeeds  the  night 

Of  darkness,  and  appears. 
How  great  is  God !  how  wond'rous  great ! 

How  infinite  his  powers ; 
His  might  how  boundless— his  estate 
To  gam,  should  all  our  hearts  elate,    QQ  Ic 
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And  make  it  truly  ours. 
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Excerpts  from  JUr.  HamCton'§  ^^Mm  and  JUan^ 
nen  in  America." 

"Though  the  schoolmaster  has  long  exercised 
his  TocatioD  in  these  States,  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bours is  but  little  apparent  in  the  language  of 
his  pupils.  The  amount  of  bad  grammar  in  cir- 
culation is  very  great;  that  of  barbarisms  enor- 
mous. Of  codorse^  1  do  not  noir  speak  of  the  op- 
erative class,  whose  massacre  of  their  mother 
tongue,  however  inhuman,  could  excite  no  as- 
tonishment; but  I  allude  to  the  CTeat  body  of  the 
lawyers  and  traders;  the  men  who  crowd  the  ex- 
change and  the  hotels;  who  are  to  be  heard  speak- 
ing  in  the  courts,  and  are  selected  hv  their  fel- 
low-citiEens  to  fiU  high  and  responsible  offices.*' 

"The  privile|B:e  of  barbarizing  the  King'«  Eng- 
lish is  assumed  by  all  ranks  and  condnons  of 
men.** 

^The  great  body  of  &b  New  Englanders  are 
distinguished  above  every  other  people  [  have 
ever  known  by  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  an  utter  disregarded  of  those  delicacies  er 
deportment  which  indicate  benevolence  of  feel- 
injr." 

^There  is  at  this  moment  nothing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  worthy  the  name  of  a. library.  Not 
only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of  learning,  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  absolute 
want  of  the  material  from  which  alone  learning 
can  be  extracted.  At  present  an  American 
might  study  every  bodk  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  stfll  ^  regarded  in  many  parts  of 
Europe— especially  in  Grermany — as  a  man 
comparatively  igneront*' 

*4n  point  of  3imate,  I  believe  Charleston  is 
fully  worse  than  New  Orleans.  In  the  latter, 
Creoles  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  But,  in  Charleston, 
there  is  no  impunity  for  any  c^lass.  Even  native 
Carolinians  died  of  fever  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours. The  chances  are,  that  if  a  person  from 
the  country,  however  acclimated,  sleeps  in 
Charleston  even  for  a  night,  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  he  catches  ii^  fever.  Should  a  per- 
son, living  in  the  city,  pass  a  day  with  his  fnend 
in  the  country,  there  is  not  a  doctar  in  the|»lace, 
who,  on  his  return,  would  not  consider  him  in  a 
state  of  peril.  In  short,  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton'pass  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  a  pursuer  who  is  sure  to  overtake  the  fugi- 
tive at  last  At  one  season,  the  town  is  un- 
healthy; and  all  who  can  afford  it,  fly  to  their  es- 
tates. .  At  another,  the  country  is  unhealthy ,  and 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  pine  barrens. 
From  the  pine  barrens,  they  venture  back  into 
the  town,  rrom  which,  in  a  short  time,  they  are 
again  expelled."  i 

^In  New  Orleans,  a  man  runs  a  certain  risk, 
and  has  done  with  it.  If  he  live,  he  continues  to 
eat  crawfish  in  a  variety  of  savoury  preparations. 
If  he  die,  the  crawfish  eat  him  without  cookeir 
of  amy  sort.  He  has  no  fear  or  dining  with  his 
friend  in  the  country  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
But  in  Charleston,  a  man  must  be  continually 
on  the  alert,  for,  go  where  he  may,  there  is  fever 
at  bis  beeb.^' 

^Unfortunately,  beauty  in  this  climate  is  not 
durable.  Like  ^the  ghosts  of  Banquo's  fated 
Mne,'  it  comes  like  a  shadow,  and  so  departs.  At 
4iBe  or  two-and-twenty  tke  bkK>m  of  an  Ameri- 


can lady  is  gone,  and  the  more  tubetmntial  ma* 
terials  of  beauty  follow  soon  after.  At  tlvuty  tiie 
whole  fabric  is  in  decay,  and  nothing  remaios 
but  the  traditions  Of  former  conquests.^' 

^If  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  oursdves  and 
others  be  the  test  of  knowledge,  the  New  Eng* 
lander  is  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind." 

^In  the  northern  and  central  States — for  of 
the  climate  of  the  southern  States  it  is  umieoea- 
sary  tospeak— the  annual  range  of  the  thennome- 
ter  exceeds  a  hundred  degrees.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  that  of  Jamaica;  the  cold  in  winter  is  that 
of  Russia.  Sudi  enormous  vicissitudes  most  do- 
cessarily  impair  the  vigor  of  the  human  frame; 
and  when  we  take  into  calculation  the  vast  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  oontamiinated  by  marshy  exhalatioDs, 
It  will  not  be  diffictdt^  with  the  auxiliary  ixxSint- 
ences  of  dram-drinkinff  and  tobacco  chewing, 
to  account  for  the  squalid  and  sickly  am>ect  or 
the'populsition.  Among  the  peasantry,  I  never 
saw  one  flarid  and  rdbust  man,  nor  any  one  dis* 
tinguished  by  that  fulness  and  rotundity  of  mot- 
cle,  which  every  where  meets  the  eye  in  Eng- 
land." 

**llie  Americans  I  had  met  in  Europe  had 
generally  been  distinguished  by  a  certain  re- 
serve^ and  ^something  even  approaching  to  the 
offisnstve  in  manner,  which  bad  not  connibnted 
to  create  a  prepossession  in  their  favor.  It 
seemed,  as  ir^ach  indfvidual  were  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  dignity  of  im 
country  was  concentrated  in  his  person;  and  I 
imagined  them  'too  much  given  to  disturb  tiie 
placi  J  current  of  social  intercourse,  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  national  jealousies,  and  the  cravings 
of  a  restless  and  inordinate  vanity." 

^An  American  is  by  no  means  a  convivial 
being.  He  seems  to  consider  eating  and  drink- 
ing, as  necessary  tasks,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
discharge  as  spesdily  as  possible^' 

^'Forrest,  the  American  mramf  of  an  actor, 
is  coarse  and  vulgar,  without  grace,  without  di^ 
nity,  with  little  flexibility  of  feature,  and  is  at- 
terly  common  place  in  his  conceptions  of  char- 
acter. There  is  certainly  some  enei^  about 
him,  but  this  is  sadly  given  to  degenerate  into 
rant" 

^'A  striking  difference  exists  between  the  sys- 
tem of  rewaras  and  punishments,  adopted  in  me 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  £n^ 
land.  In  the  Anrmer,  neither  personal  nor  for- 
cible coercion  of  any  kind,  is  permitted." 

*' There  is  a  certain  uncontrollable  rigidity  of 
mascle  about  an  American,  and  a  want  of  sen- 
sibility to  thellghter  graces  of  deportment,  whicli 
makes  him,  perhaps,  the  most  unhopeful  of  all 
the  firolaries  of  Terpsichore." 

''In  Philade^hia,  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  scien- 
tific, and  the  young  ladies  occasionally  <fisplajr 
tde  bos  bleu  m  a  degree  which  in  other  cities, 
weuld  be  considoisd  rather  alarming." 

TuaKKY.— The  Turkish  £!mpire  is  as  interesdi^ 
now  that  it  is  cnimbting  to  pieces,  as  it  was  in  the 
sixteenth  centui%  when  a  Tanar  could  ride  widi  Ae 
Sultanas  firaian,  vespectedall  the  way,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volca  to  the  confiaesof  Morocco— when  its  ar- 
roiee  threatened  Vienna,  and  its  fleets  ravajnd  the 
coftBts  of  Italy.  It  then  excited  the  fears  of  civili»d 
Euvopt;;  it  now  excites  its  oupidity^-^SIaife^  7Vss«lsu 
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lo  rkitiDg  a  booksellen*  store  of  latter  times, 
to  much  is  displayed  to.  tempt  the  purchaser, 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make 
a  (9ood  selection.  Two  new  books  attracted  our 
attention  the  other  day,  by  the  neatness  of  their 
exterior,  as  well  as  by  the  fineness  of  the  paper 
OD  which  ttiey  were  printed,  and  on  taking  them 
borne  to  our  green  table,  we  are  gratified  to  find 
they  both  turn  out  prizes  in  their  way.  The 
first  we  shall  notice  is  entitled,  LeOerafrcm  the 
J^orth  of  Eurxpe;  or  a  Journal  of  JraveU  in 
HoUandy  Denmark^  Jforuxa^y  SweaenjJFHnkmd^ 
Ruaia^  Prtusia  and  Saxony.  By  CharUi  B. 
ElUotty  Esq,  it  is  a  neat  duodecimo  of  311  pa^, 
publifllhed  by  Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle;  describinjg 
countries  of  which  so  fittle  oomparativ^ely  is 
known,  we  found  the  author's  letters  full  or  in- 
terest; be  writes  extremely  wdl,  and  unites  those 
powerftil  requisites  of  a  bookmaker,  in  being 
emphaticalljra  scholar,  a  christianj'ana  a  gentle- 
man. Leaving  England,  a  passaige  of  twenty- 
six  hours  brought  our  ^ravdler  to  Rotterdam, 
and  from  thence  to  Amsterdam  the  route  affords 
an  opportunity  for  some  grs^phic  descriptions  of 
HoUand.  The  quiet  Tillage  of  Brock,  Which  has 
often  puzzled  the  traveller,  is  thus  noticed: — 

**  Not  many  miles  from  Saardam  is  a  village 
ealled  Brock,  whose  peculiar  character,  so  diTO- 
rent  from  the  busy  capital  near  whidiit  stands, 
baffles  all  my  coqjectnres.  PerhaiM  your  ima- 
gination may  be  more  successful  in  tracing  a 
cause  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  we  see. 
On  entering  the  vUiage  of  Broc^,  the  traveller 
is  struck  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  streets, 
paved  with  variegated  'bridks,  pebbles,  ana 
shdls;  and  with  the  ffreen  painted  houses  and 
their  little  parterres,  au  bordering  a  lake  which, 
but  for  its  oiscolourea  waters,  womd  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the^pet  Tet  scarcely  an  individual 
was  to  be  seen.  Carriages  are  not  permitted  to 
enter.  Every  house  .is  closed.  The  doors  are 
locked:  the  shutters  are  shut  Silence  reijfirns, 
and  yon  might  fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy  land 
peopled  by  invisiDle  spirits,  diligence  and 
comfort  seem  to  exist;  yet  the  agents  and  reci- 
pients are  alike  unheard  and  unseen.  There 
are  about  three  hundred  houses;  many  of  a 
whimsical  form.  The  inhabitants  live  entirely 
in  the  back  of  their  dwellings:  the  front  door  is 
never  opened  except  on  <x;casion  of  a  marriage 
or  death;  and  on  nopretext  can  a  stranger  be 
admitted  within.  They  have  no  amusements 
that  we  could  discover;  and  thp  only  three  chil- 
dren we  s^w  out  of  school  were  discussing  some 
recondite  game  over  a  piece /of  wood,  with  aU 
the  sobriety  of  sixty  years." 

^  I  have  seldom  seen  a  spot  of  such  interest. 
The  veil  of  mystery  which  overshadows  itfier- 
haps  enhances  the  pleasurable  feeling^  by  giving 
scope  to  the  imagination;  and  it  is  not  im[)08sible 
that  a  perfect  .acquaintaooe  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  their  customs  might  detract  some- 
thing from  the  interest  which  I  am  inclined  to 
feel  Tor  the  unsophisticated  natives  of  Brock." 

A  good  method  of  punishing  the  lazy  at  Ham- 
burg, is  described  in  the  following  paragraph:— 

**  1  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English 
work  an  account  of  a  curious  plan  adopted  here, 


for  the  punishment  of  the  idle.  They  are  said 
to  be  placed  in  a  basket,  and  suspended  over  the 
table  m  the  house  of  correction,  while  the  rest  of 
the  inmates  are  at  dmner,  and  to  be  detained  in 
that  position,  tantalised  by  the  savoury  flimes, 
till  night;  by  which  time  it  is  presumed  that  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  induce 
them  to  work  the  following  day." 

At  Copenhsigen  the  museum  contains  an 
enormous  specimen  of  native  silver  from  Swe- 
den, measuring  five  feet,  and  weiring  more 
than  500  pounds!  with  numerous  other  curiosi- 
ties, among  which  we  should  presume  this  lump 
must  be  the  most  precwut.  Of  the  protracted 
days  of  a  northern  latitude,  Mr.  EUiot  gives  but 
an  unpleasant  picture:— 

**  That  which  most  interested  us  was  the  no- 
velty of  travelling  at  midnight  by  the  li^ht  of 
the  aun.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  stnkkig 
pbenomenoa  that  arrests  the  notice  of  a  stranger 
m  northern  latitodes,  where  the  sun  is  visible 
throughout  almost  the  whole  circle  of  Itis  course. 
At  the  pole,  as  .the  season  advances  1>0tween  the 
equinox  and  summer  solstice,  the  days  gradually 
increase  in  lengtii  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  During9iatiperiod,therefare.  the  nearer 
the  pole  the  longer  the  day.  in  tnis  latitude, 
for  a  short  time  tefore  and  aCfter  the  sun  reaches 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  djps  so  littie  under  tiie 
horizon,  that  the  reflected  rays  afford  a  twiUght 
which  prevents  ike  cessation  <»f  day  diuring  its 
limited  absence.*" 

^  It  does  not  always  happen  that  what  is  pleas- 
ing in  prospect  is  equally  so  in  eigoyment  So 
It  IS  with  regardto  days  protracted  during  twen- 
ty four  hours.  This  sounds  rety  delightful;  but 
the  body  needs  relief  from  constant  h|^t,  which 
becomes  wearisome  and  almost  painful.  It 
seems  as  if  certain  functions  of  the  human  sys- 
tem were  influenced,  like  those  of  plants,  by 
light  and  darimess;  and  as  if  the  alteration  of 
these  were  essentisi  to  healthy  action  of  body 
and  mind.  It  is  unpleasant,  and  seems  unnatu- 
ral, to  go  to  sleep  in  daylight;  and  a  town  per- 
fectiy  still,  exhibitins  no  signs  of  life  except  a 
straggling  dog  or  mvffled  watchman  in  the  broad 
fldarcof  day,  wears  an  aspect  melancholy  and 
deaUi-lflce.'^ 

Fairly  entered  upon  Norway,  our  author's 
letters  Ibeeome  ^ctremely  entertaining,  but  as 
we  design  to  give«ome  extracts  relative  to  Rus- 
sia, we  con  only  insert  the  following  account  of 
a  Norse  marriage: — 

**  The  dday  afforded  roe  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  cer^aooy  of  a  Norse  marriage.  A 
numberof  young  girls  with  flowers  in  their  hands 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  church.  The  bride  and 
"bridegroom,  humbly  dressed,  entered  and  took 
their  seats  in  a  pew,  while  the  priest  and  »n  aco- 
lite  chanted  aitematelv  some  psalms.  A  prayer 
was  then  offered,  and  the  parties  approachmg 
the  altar  knelt  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the 
priest,  and  to  join  their  supplications  for  the 
olessinff  of  the  divine  institutor  of  this  sacred 
rite.  N«  ring  appeared  to  be  given;  but  it 
might  have  l^n  without  my  seeing  it.  The 
Planner  of  aH  was  serious  and  devoticmaL" 

The  sketches  of  Russian  manners  and  habitB 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory.   Of  Mp^^p^  we 

are  told:— '  Digitized  by  V^jOO'" 
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**  Moscow  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain, 
through  which  the  river  Moscya  flows  in  a  sinu- 
ous coarse,  passing  under  the  walls  of  her  cita- 
del, and  depositing  its  waters  in  the  Wolga. 
The  form  of  the  ci^  is  that  or  a  trepezium  nearly 
oblong.  In  extent  it  is  the  largest  of  Europe. 
From  southeast  to  northwest  it  measures  ei^ht 
miles.  The  other  diameter  is  six:  and  the  cir- 
cumference twentjr-six  miles.  Compared  with 
these  dimensions  the  population  is  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 
Moscow  is  divided  into  four  quarters;  the  JTrwii- 
Uny  or  citadel;  the  JSttoi,  or  Chinese  town,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  portion,  said  to  have  been 
formed  of  wooden  buildings  in  the  ninth  century; 
the  Beki'gorody  or  white  town;  and  the  ZemU" 
noi-gorodj  or  town  of  earth,  named  from  a  large 
rampart  which  surrounds  it  The  Kremlin  was 
builf  near  Ivan  Vassilivitch  in  1491;  and  at  that 
time  constituted  nearly  the  whole  capitaL  About 
forty  years  after,  the  Katai-gorod,  adjoining 
tUe  Kremlin,  was  constructed  by  an  Italian,  who 
relinquished  the  Romish  for  the  Greek  heresy, 
and  was  baptised  under  the  name  of  Petrok 
Maoli.  This  quarter  contains  the  university,  a 
printingestabiishment  merchants'  houses,  and 
shopsTxhe  Beloi-goroa  was  built  in  1586,  under 
Feodor  Ivanovitc^  round  the  Kitai-gorod  and 
kremlin,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Some  think  it  received  the  appeUation  from  a 
white  wall  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  while 
others  maintain  that  it  was  so  named  by  the 
Tartars  who  drove  the  lighter-complexioned 
Russians  into  thispartjwhen  they  took  possession 
of  the  centre.  The  Zemlenoi-sorod  encircles 
the  preceding  quarter,  forming  the  outslqrtB  of 
the  town.  It  was  built  under  the  same  Czar  in 
the  years  1591  and  519^  The  two  last  men- 
tioned divisions  contain  a  great  variety  of  dirty 
bats,  palaces,  convents,  and  'mosque-like 
churchM. 

"  The  city  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated.  The 
inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  adds 
to  the  picturesque  nature  of  the  view.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  analyse  the  tout  entemhle  and 
describe  the  details  which  form  so  remarkable 
a  whole.  Perhaps  your  recollection  of  Constan- 
tineple  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  the  city;  but  even  in  Con- 
stantinople that  strange  variety  is  not  exhibited 
which  here  prevails.  Dr.  Clairke  humourously 
observes, '  One  might  imagine  all  the  states  of 
£prope  and  Asia  had  sent  a  buildingv  by  way  of 
representative,  to  Moscow:  and  under  this  im- 
pression the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from 
the  countries  holding  cong^ress;  timber  huts  from 
regions  beyond  the  Arctic;  plastered  palaces 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  whitewashed 
since  their  arrival;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol; 
mosques  ftom  Constantinople:  Tartar  temples 
ftxxn  Bucharia;  pagodas,  p^vilions^  and  Veran- 
das from  China;  cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeons, 
prisons  and  public  offices  from  France;  archi- 
tectural ruins  from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises 
ftxrni  Naples;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.' 
This  is  a  happy  idea  of  the  most  amusmc  of 
travelers.  The  only  deputy  who  has  missed  his 
way  is  Oie  minaret  from  India.  That  elegant 
form  of  eastern  architecture  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting;  its  place  is  supplied  by  Gothic 


and  Tartar  towers.  The  former  are  at  modera 
as  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced 
them  fr'om  western  Europe.  The  latter  are  very 
ancient  They  are  round;  and  instead  of  d^ 
creasing  pyramidically  to  the  top,  they  pan  by 
sudden  transitions  ftom  a  greater  to  a  less  diam- 
eter." 

^  There  is  somethiog  pecidiarly  gay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  city,  m  an  afternoon,  when  tne 
fashionable  move  outm  their  carriages.  A  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  residents  consists  of  families 
of  the  old  nobility^  courtiers,  and  military  and 
civil  officers,  who  have  either  retired  voluntarOy 
from  the  business  of  life,  or  have  wisely  son^ 
an  honourable  retreat  before  the  anticipated 
frown  of  the  autocrat  pronounced  their  doom. 
Their  equipages  present  a  curious  mixture  of 
shabbiness  and  sfJendour.  No  carriages  of  re- 
spectable persons  are  seen  witbont  four  horses. 
The  leaders'  traces  are  so  long  that  a  pair  of 
horses  might  easfly  be  bamesscS  between  tbem 
and  the  wheelers.  A  dirty  urchin,  like  puss  io 
boots,  with  a  dirtier  livery,  is  mounted  on  ttie 
off  leader,  flourishing  a  short  #hip  in  his  left 
hand,  while  the  coachman  adapts  the  length  of 
his  whip  to  tiie  dignity  of  his  master,  which  in 
any  other  country  would  be  compromised  by  the 
nuned  condition  of  his  tackle.  His  own  aress, 
however,  is  usually  of  a  better  order.  A  long 
blue  cafon,  with  a  silken  ceintilre  of  gaody  co- 
krars  and  Torjok  manufacture,  a  square  cap,  and 
a  fine  flowinff  beard,  distinguish  the  coacbmcsn.'' 

^*  The  hospitality  of  the  Moscovites  has  always 
been  proverbial.  A  singular  instance  of  it,  car^ 
ried  almost  to  excess^  occurred  a  day  or  two 
ago  when,  on  my  first  introduction  to  an  dder^ 
Idy  of  rank,  by  an  English  gentleman  whom 
she  had  known  only  a  week,  she  uid  quick^, 
'  And  pray,  sir,  how  is  it  that  yoa  have  oeoi  m 
Moscow  so  many  days  and  have  not  come  to  see 
me?  Tou  were  not  at  my  ball  onlSdonday  niriit. 
Win  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  or  next  &y, 
or  what  day  will  you  dine  with  meP'  I  was  sur- 
prised by  such  a  reception;  but  found  on  inqnii^ 
that  the  same  kind  or  unreflecting  hospitality  is 
always  manifested  in  Moscow,  toward  foreijni 
travellers,  especially  toward  the  English.  Tm 
&ct  is,  English  travellers  are  scarce  in  this 
country;  and  the  distance  from  our  iabaid  is  so 
great,  that  only  men  of  a  certain  property  can 
afford  the  expense  of  a  journey,  so  that  some- 
thing like  a  guarantee  is  offisred  against  the 
abuse  of  kindness  by  those  whosepoverty  might 
carry  captive  their  conscience.  The  number  of 
Engush  of  the  higher  class  in  Moscow  is  very 
limited;  though  here  as  at  St.  Petersbuiv,  Brit- 
ish governesses,  nursery  maids,  ga^eners, 
horse  jockies,  and  mechanics,  are  retained  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  most  larae  families, 
the  individuals  filling  one  or  more  or  these  sta^ 
tions  are  our  compatriots.  In  the  duties  of  a 
nurserv,  Russians  regard  the  English  as  anii> 
vaUed*' 

ARuuianhaUu  *<  The  Russians,  like  the  In- 
dians, are  partial  to  bathing;  but  a  Kussian  bath 
is  a  thing  «mg-e7i«rif;  and,  as  acorrect  notion  of 
it  can  TO  obtained  only  by  undergoing  the  ope- 
ration, I  resolved  to  pay  the  price,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  a  bath  both  here  and  at  Moscow. 
PMr.  Qkot  is  now  writing  from  St  Petersbm^.]] 
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A  bath  hofOM  coDskts  of  a  succession  of  rooms, 

generally  three,  in  each  of  which  is  a  stove: 
&e  second  apartment  is  heated  to  a  higher  tem- 
peratore  than  the  first,  in  which  the  thermome- 
ter may  stand  at  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and 
athird  to  a  higher  than  the  second.  In  the  inner 
room  is  a  series  of  benches  from  the  floor  to  the 
top,  each  hotter  than  the  one  below.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  highest  coold  not,  I  should  think, 
be  less  than  140  decrees;  it  might  be  more.  To 
these  baths  hnndr^  of  persons  flock  every  day, 
especially  on  Saturday.  A  few  years  ago  the 
sexes  bathed  indiscriminately  together.  Now 
there  is  a  division  in  the  room:  Imt  in  many  of 
the  houses  this  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal; 
the  door  being  either  tfflTits  hinges,  or  not  filling 
the  doorwacy.  The.price  paid  at  public  institu- 
tions is  equivalent  to  two  ,p«nce:  at  private 
baths^td  three  and  eight  pence.  The  process  is 
as  follows.  Ton  enter  the  second  apartment, 
having  undressed  in  the  first:  ^by  degrees  the 
temperature  of  the  body  rises,  so  that  you  find 
the  heact  of  the  inner  room  su^^rtable;  at  the 
same  time  you  are  quite  content  to  sit  on  the 
lowest  bendi  that  the  head  may  be  in  a  stratum 
of  air  lower,  and  therefore  less  heated,  then 
when  vou  stand.  The  attendant  then  approaches, 
•and,  desiring  yon  to  He  down,  be  rubs  the  whole 
body  with  a  handful  of  the  inner  baiic  of  lime- 
tree  dipped  in  soapsuds  previously  prepaied, 
:iuid  shampooes  every  limb.  This  part  of  the 
•operation  is  very  grateful,  when  he  throws  over 
your  head  successive  showers  of  hot  water,  after 

'  which,  vou  take  vour  seat  on  the  second  or  third 
bench  from  the  bottom,  |[radual)yascending  as 
"VOU  are  able  to  bear  the  heat.  The  skin  soon 
J>ecomes  hot.  the  head  feverish,  and  the  tongue 

^  parched.  Tne  sensation  is  dreadful,  and  you 
regard  with  horror  the  unfeeling  operator  who 
insists  on  your  ascending  to  the  uppermost  bench. 
As  soon  as  you  comply,  the  man  throws  four  or 
five  buckets  of  water  mto  the  stove.  In  a  mo- 
ment- the  room  is  filled  with  steam:  and  the  at- 
tendant proceeds  to  the  last  .part  of  his  duty, 
^hich  is  to  brush  you  rather  smartly  with  a 
bunch  of  birch' twigs  covered  with  leaves.  Du- 
ring this  agreeable  flageUation,  perspiration 
bursts  forth  m>m  every  pore,  and  actually  runs 
down  in  little  streams.  The  efiect  is  inconceiva- 
ble. A  state  of  extreme  enjoyment  succeeds  to 
•that  of  oppression.  The  skin,  head,  and  respi- 
ration are  relieved;  .and'the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
relax  into  a  smile  fi^m  mere  animal  pleasure. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  efiect  produced  on  me. 
Having  descended  to  the  floor  and  dried  the 
body,  you  enter  the  next  room  and  find  the  sofa 
a  necessary  resort.  An  hour's  repose  affords 
the  body  time«to  recover  from  its  state  of  relax- 
ation; and  the  Russian  bath,  which  is  a  regarded 
.as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  is  concluded.  The 
natives  adopt  a  more  speedy  (and,  as  they  say,  a 
tnore  efficacious)  mode  of  recruiting  the  system. 
While  perspiration  is  flowing  profusely  from 
the  skin  they  run  into  the  cold  air,  and  rub  their 
bodies  with  snow,  or  throw  cold  water  on  their 
heads.  The  pores  are  instantly  closed,  and 
every  fibre  is  braced;  while  the  previous  draught 
on  the  vessels  of  the  cuticle  counteracts  the  bad 
efiect  likely,  under  other  circumstances,  to  re- 
sult firom  such  a  transition.    I  tried  the  experi- 


ment, and  found  it  act  as  a  delifl^itful  tonic, 
from  which  I  experienced  no  subsequent  ill 
effects.*' 

The  population  df  Russia,  including  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor,  amounts  to  fifty  mil- 
lions! Of  these,  thirty-eight  millions  profess  the 
Greco-Russian  faith;  ten  jnillions  are  Roman 
Catholics;  three  and  a  half  Protestants;  two 
mUlions  are  Mahommedans  and -a  mUlion  and  a 
half  pagans.  If  Russia  in  Ihxrope  were  as  Well 
populated  as  Sweden,  it  would  contain  ninety- 
five  millions  of  inhabitants;  if  as  well  as  Germa- 
ny, we  should  have  the  result  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  millions,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would  admit  an 
increased  population  to  the  .amount  of  275  mil- 
Ibns  without  subiecting  them  to  inconvenience 
from  a  want  of  subsistence!  The  higher  classes 
of  Russians  are  represented  as  intelligent  and 
gener^y  well  educated.  It  is  common  to  hear 
K>ur  languages,  and  sometimes  five,  spoken  at  the 
same  table.  £very  .gentleman  taUis  German, 
and  French,  and  many  apeak  Engii^  Such 
are  the  inhaoitants  of  a  country  to  which,  but  a 
few  years  since,  the  ^ithet  of  barbarian  was 
appropriately  applied.  After  fairly  dipping  into 
Mr.  Elliott's  work,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
omit  a  single  page;  it  might  all  faiij^  be  quoted, 
but  that  is  beyond  our  power.  We  refer -to  it 
for  much  curious  and  valuable  informattion,  both 
for  the  merchant,  the  ladies,  and  all  general 
readers.  It  is  the  latest  account  of  the  countries 
risited. 

The  second  work  we  have  found  leisure  te 
read  is  from  the  same  publishers,  and  is  entitled 
"Tales  of  Romance,  ^r«<  vertw,"  containing 
contributions  from  the  pens- of  the  most  popular 
authors  in  Great  Britain.  When  we  enumerate 
Thomas  Moore,  Miss  Mitfbrd,  the  authors  of 
Stories  of  Waterloo,  of  the  King's  own,  T.  Crof- 
ton  Croker  &c.,  we  have  named  writers  with 
whom  all  are  familiar,  and  who  have  delighted 
all  classes.  If  this  pablicatioD  should  be  .pa- 
tronised, as  we  learn  it  is  Uke^  to  be,  the  pub- 
lishers design  to  continue  it  to  a  considerable 
length,  furnishing  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form 
the  oest  tales  and  stories  of  the  London  press* 
The  woriE  is  superbly  done  up,  and  sold  at  a 
cheap  price.  The  Wine  Merchant's  story  is 
truly  entertaining. 

MEN  AND  MANNERS. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  designate  the  Icind 
of  books  which  best  serve  to  fill  the  vacuities  of 
conversation,  we  should  certainly  say  that  these 
which  describe  men  and  manners,  contribute  (be 
most  to  this  end,  and  that  those  which  treat  of 
our  own  habits  must  strongly  attract  our  notice. 
The  new  book,  just  published  bv  Messrs.  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  entitled  "  Men  mid  Manners 
in  America,"  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  author 
of  Cyril  Thornton,  inasmuch  as  it  abuses  us 
most  heartily,  is  destined  to  create  a  short  sensa- 
tion in  the  reading  world.  The  folly  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  among 
us,  should  attempt  to  illustrate  our  manners, 
might  be  shewn  by  an  experiment  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Let  any  one  who  has  occupied  a  particv- 
lar  square,  in  a  large  city,  seat  himself  to  pen  aa 
accurate  history  i?  lus  neighbours !  be  wouM 
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find  them  as  various  in  manners  and  habitudes 
as  the  antipodes,  and  would  find  nothing  like  a 
resemblance,  if  he  classed  them  under  one  bead. 
His  nearest  resident  would  have  to  be  de- 
spatched as  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
bon  vivan,  while  the  next  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
quaker  or  a  methodist,  and  the  "  domestic  man- 
ners" ot  the  square  would,  after  all,  turn  out  a 
hodee-pod^.  iBut  English  writers  are  not  puz- 
zled^ by  this  trifling  difficulty;  they  stop  at  a  ta- 
vern, and  find  several  people  eating  very  hearti- 
ly, and  they  immediately  set  us  all  down  as 
'^forkioff  tlie  meats  into  our  gullets,"  as  if  we 
knew  only  the  science  of  the  pitchfork.  How 
very  ui^ust  the  Londoners  would  think  one. of 
Mf,  if  we  were  to  visit  them^  and  be  thrown  into 
contact  with  a  few  of  their  fashionable  lords. 
Our  description  of  London  society,  we  could 
make  up,  wholesale,  by  inserting  such  a  list  as 
the  following,  of  the  engagements  of  a  duke,  for 
a  few  days  to  come  :— 

Monday— To  back  Wapping  Will,  the  dufet- 
man,  against  Joe  Crib,  the  ooUier,for  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  To  stand  on  the  grand  jury,  at 
Maidstone,  and  afterwards  to  run  a  maggotTace 
with  Jack  Smoaky. 

Tuesday-— To  attend  the  match  between  a 
wooden-legsed  walker,  and  a  ham-stringed  hog 
—to  proc^  to  the  hanscing  mcUch^  and  thence 
to  the  dinner  of  the  PhUamhrophic  Society, 

Wednesday— To  trot  Miss  Graceless^ainst 
.Sir  Andrew's  Nutcracker,  for  500  guineas— go 
to'the  levee— meet  Lord  and  Lady  Giles,  at  the 
jack-ass  race — ^back  Humphrey  Hog,  my  coach- 
man, against  the  whole  county,  for  eating  hot 
hasty-pudding. 

Thursday — Tom  Carey,  the  leaping  chimney 
«weep,  to  dine  with  me. 

Now.  we  fearlessly  assert,  that  there  is  such  a 
class  orgood-for-nethtngs  in  England,  (they  we 
just  begmning  to  bud  &re,  too  J  but  if  it  ever 
fall  to  our  lot.to  describe  men  and  manners  in 
England,  we  trust  we  mav  be  prevented  by  ffood 
taste  from  setting  down  the  whole  nation  as  like 
the  few  samples.  Not  so  Col.  Hamilton — he 
'  saw  a  hundred  people  at  the  hotel  in  New  York, 
and  from  what  he  saw.  set  us  aU  down  as  infe- 
rior to  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  our  moral 
-character !  He  would  not  go  to  see  the  Phila- 
delphia Water  Works.  hScause  our  citizens 
talked  so  much  about  mem.  But  we  must  let 
him  -speak  for  himself.  How  rapidly  he  jumps 
to  a  conclusion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  :*- 

**  For  the  last  three  we^  I  have  been  daily 
thrown  into  the  company  of  about  one  hundred 
individuals,  (at  the  New  New  York  Hotep  for- 
tuitously collected.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  are  daily  chaoging,  audit  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  assume^  that,  as  a  whole,  they  afford 
a  fair  avera^  specimen  of  their  class.  Without, 
therefore,  wishing  to  lead  thoTeader  to  any  has- 
ty or  exaggerated  conclusion,  I  must  in  candour 
state,  that  the  result  of  my  observations  has  been 
to  lower  considerably  the  high  estimate  I  had 
formed  of  the  moral  character  of  the  American 
pe^le." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  meant  to  be  passed  off  as 
a  capital  joke!  Three  weeks  passed  in  the 
company  d  about  a  hundred  individuals^  fortui- 


tously collected,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
are  daily  changing,  and  who,  we  are  informed, 
were  ^'Jorkmg  their  victuals  into  their  guUeUi* 
when  in  company  with  ^his  modem  seer,  waa 
surely  ample  time  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
^*  moral  character"  of  the  whole  '^American  peo- 
ple." This  joke  is  a  good  one,  and  no  doubt  has 
\ieeu  forked  down  the  ^lldt  of  honest  John  BnlL 
but  it  can  only  senre  us  as  a  joke,  to  be  laughed 
at  If  we  are  guilty  of  the  charges  made  by  this 
novel  writer,  tt  is  high  time  to  reform  our  mo- 
rals ;  and  we  particularly  advise  those  hundred 
people,  fortuitously  collected,  and  all  others  who 
treguent  hotels  in  New  York,  to  look  well  after 
their  moral  characters,  a^d  at  least  not  to  ex- 
pose us  all,  by  making  their  immorality  appar 
rent  while  using  their  knives  and  fprks.  But  we 
must  be  brief,  and  come  at  once  to  our  extracts. 
The  author  thinks  Mr.  Fonrest  a'*coarse  and  vul- 
gar actor,  without  grace,  without  dignity,  with 
Tittle  flexibility  of  feature,  and  utterly  common- 
place, in  his  conceptions  of  character  ;*'  and  we 
are  all  mercifully  swept  away  ^s : — ^*^  In  the 
present  generation  of  Americans,  I  can  detect 
no  symptom  of  improving  taste,  or  increasing 
elevation  of  intellect.  Compared  with  thetr  fa- 
thers, I  have  no  hesitation  m  pronouncing  the 
younger  portion  of  the  richer  classes  to  be  less 
liberal,  less  enhghtened,  less  observant  of  the 
proprieties  of^ife.  and  certainly  far  less  pleasing 
m  manner  and  deportment"  Hiat's  capital, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  seriously  taken 
to  heart  by  the  youth  of  America.  Now  for  our 
libraries :  ^*  At  present  an  American  might  sta- 
d^  etery  book  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and 
still  be  regarded  in  many  partsot  Europe,  es{>e- 
cially  in  Germany,  as  a  man  comparatively  ig 
norant"  Had  our  t>ook-maker  studied  only  a 
few  of  the  books  in  the  Union,  he  would  have 
gone  home  less  mssly  ignorant  Everv  book, 
forsooth-^  graiM  assertion  for  a  man  who,  pro- 
bably, never  opened  one  while  in  the  conntiy  ! 

Jokes  multiply  as  we  proceed. 

^*  Having  procured  a  coach,I  droveto  Head's 
Hotel,  which  had  been  recommended<o  me  as 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  Union.  Here  I 
could  only  procure  a  small  and  nastv  bed  room, 
lighted  by  a  few  panes  of  glass  fixed  in  the  wall, 
some. eight  or  teU  feet  from  the  floor.  On  the 
following  morning,  therefore,  1  removed  to  the 
United  States  Hotel,  where  1  found  .the  aocom* 
modations  excellent 

^Philadelphia  is  mediocrity  personified  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  a  city  kdd  down  by 
square  and  rule,  a  sort  of  habitable  problem,— a 
mathematical  imringement  on  the  eights  of  indi- 
vidual eccentricity^— a  rigid  and  prosaic  despo- 
tism ot  right  angles  and  pu^elograms.  It  may 
emphatically  be  called  a  comfortable  ctfy,  tiiat  is, 
thehouses  average  better  than  in  any  other  witk 
which  I  am  aqguainted.  You  here  see  no  mis- 
erable and  filthy  streets,  the  refuge,  of  squalid 
poverty,  forming  acoiitiast  to  the  splendour  of 
squares  and  crescents.  No  Dutch  town  can  be 
cleaner,  and  the  marble  stairs  and  window-sills 
of  the  better  houses^  sive  an  agreeable  ielief  to 
the  red  brick  of  whi<m  they  are  constructed." 

The  remarkably  unprejudiced  character  of 
friend  Cyril  Thornton,  is  thus  exhibited  :— 

"^  The  PhiladelpUanlB,  however,  pride  them- 
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selres  far  more  od  their  water  works  than  on 
their  State  House.  Their  lo  Fceant  on  account 
of  the  former,  are  loud  and  unceasing,  and  1 
must  sav,  the  annoyance  which  these  occasion  to 
a  traveller,  is  rery  considerable.  A  dozen  times 
a  day  was  I  asked  «rhether  1  had  seen  the  water 
works,  and  on  my  answering  in  the  negative,  I 
was  told  that  I  positively  must  visit  them;  that 
they  were  unrivalled  in  the  world ;  that  no  peo- 
ple but  the  Americans  could  have  executed 
such  works,  and  by  implication,  that  no  one  but 
an  Englishman,  meanly  jealous  of  American  su- 
perionty,  would  admit  an  oi)portunity  of  admir- 
mg  their  unrivalled  mechanism. 

^^  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  eccentricities 
of  human  character.  I  had  not  heard  these  cir- 
cumstances repeated  above  fifty  times,  ere  I  be- 
Sin  to  run  restive,  and  determined  not  (o  visit 
e  water  works  at  all.  To  this  resolution  I  ad- 
hered, in  spite  of  all  annoyance,  with  a  pertina- 
city worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Of  the  water 
works  of  Philadelphia,  therefore.  1  know  noth- 
ing, and  any  reader  partici^rly  solicitous  of 
booming  acquaiuted  with  the  principle  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  machinery,  must  consult 
the  pages  of  other  travellers.** 

After  a^oir  examination  of  Philadelphia,  he 
ooiAes  oat  with  this  remarkable  truism :— **  The 
streets  are  generally  skirted  by  rows  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  for  what  reason  I  know  not. 
They  certainly  give  no  shade,  and  possess  no 
beauty.**  The  word  "  not**  should  be  placed,  in 
the  next  edition,  before  "skirted,**  to  make 
common  sense.  And  here  we  leave  this  second 
DeKooB. 

HARPE*S  HEAD. 

It  IS  our  custom  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
an  American  book.  Our  native  authors  of  me- 
rit are  few,  and  those  few  we  fear  do  not  receive 
as  much  attention  as  their  merits  deserve;  it  is  a 
Just  complaint  that  the  law  which  does  not  ad- 
mit foreigners  to  take  out  a  copy  right  in  this 
country,  renders  the  productions  of  England  so 
much  cheaper  to  the  oooksellers  than  me  pur^ 
chase  of  an  ori^^nal  work,  that,  the  merit  being 
equal  or  even  less,  the  bookseller  chooses  the 
cheaper  for  publication.  This  will  be  the  result 
until  a  reciprocation  is  allowed  bv  our  govern- 
ment with  England,  where  our  authors  have  the 
facility  of  securing  to  themselves  the  fruits  of 
their  own  brain ;  and  tiU  this  is  done,  and  the 
poorer  trash  of  London  is  in  some  decree  ex- 
cluded, we  must  expect  native  talent  to  dwindle. 

The  ixx^  which  hst  attracted  our  notice,  was 
the  new  novel  of  ^*  Harpe's  Head,  a  Legend  of 
Kenhkcky^  by  James  Hall,  author  of  |he  "  Sol- 
dier's Bride,^-  «« Legends  of  the  West,**  &c. 
Written  evidently  in  baste,  yet  it  has  some  mas- 
terly scenes.  The  story  is  founded  upon  that  of 
the  celebrated  freebooters,  the  brothers  Harpe, 
who  infested  Kentucky,  at  the  time  when  emi- 
grants began  to  settle  that  state.  They  were 
perhaps  tfis  most  reckless  robbers  of  our  coun- 
try, murdering  travellers  and  performing  deeds 
of  violence,  which  equalled  the  celebrated  rob- 
bers of  Spain.  The  name  of  the  book  is  thus 
derived—the  head  of  the  fiercest  Harpe  having 
had  a  price  set  upon  ft,  is  in  the  course  of  the 
Atory  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  the  career  of 


the  outlaw  terminated.  The  scene  (^lens  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  B€urhecuey  and  it  is  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  this  nKwt  graphic  descrip- 
tion, that  we  introduce  the  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

A  VIRGINLA.  BARBECUE. 

"  The  horses  were  soon  at  the  door,  and  the 
party  proceeded,  attended  by  several  servants^ 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  gav  and  bean- 
tiful  morning.  They  passed  over  a  high  moun- 
tainous ridge,  by  a  winding  and  rugged  path, 
which  at  some  places  seemed  impracticable; 
but  the  horses,  accustomed  to  these  acclivities, 
stept  cautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  or  nimblv 
leaped  the  narrow  ravines  that  crossed  the  roaa, 
while  the  riders  scarcely  suffered  any  inconve- 
nience from  the  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
Sometimes  the  path  1m  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  they  paused  to  took  down  upon  the 
broad-spread  valleys,  that  lay  extended  in  beau- 
tiful landscape  before  them.  The  song  of  the 
mocking-bird  arrested  their  attention,  as  he  sate 
among  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  pouring  forth 
his  miscellaneous  and  voluble  notes,  imitating 
successfully  all  the  songsters  of  the  £[rove,  and 
displaying  a  fullness,  strength,  and  richness  of 
voice,  which  often  astonishes  even  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  his  melody.  Upon  reaching  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  ndge,  tney  wound  along 
its  level  surface,  by  a  path  well  beaten  and 
beautiAilly  smooth,  but  so  seldom  travelled  as  to 
be  covered  with  a  growth  of  short  ffrass.  Its 
width  was  sufficient  only  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  single  horseman,  and  its  course  so  windmg 
that  the  foremost  rider  was  (^en  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  last  of  the  train.  Dense  thickets 
grew  on  either  hand,  and  the  branches  of  the 
urees  interlocking  above  the  riders'  heads^  form- 
ed a  thick  canopy,  giving  to  this  romantic  path 
the  appearance  or  a  narrow,  serpentine  arch- 
way, carved  with  art  out  of  the  tangled  forest. 
Virginia,  when  she  reached  this  elevated  plain, 
seemed  to  fed  as  if  in  fairy  land,  and,  loosening 
her  rein,  bounded  away  with  the  lightness  of  a 
bird,  gracefully  bending  as  she  passed  under  ^a 
low  boudis,  gilding  roimd  the  short  angles,  and 
leaping  ner  beautiful  steed  over  the  K>gs  that 
sometimes  lay  in  the  way.  Fennimore  galloped 
after,  admiring  her  skiU.  and  equally  ekited  by 
the  inspiring  scene ;  while  Major  Hey  ward,  who 
thought  it  undignified  to  ride  out  of^a  walk,  at 
any  time  except  when  following  the  hounds,  fol- 
lowed at  hb  leisure,  wonderinff  at  tiie  levi^  of 
the  young  people,  which  made  mem  forget  their 
gentility  and  ride  like  dragoons  or  hired  mes- 
sengers. 

'^Suddenly  the  path  seemed  to  end  at  the 
brink  of  a  tall  cliCand  far  below  them  they  be- 
held the  majestic  Potomac,  meandering  throuoh 
its  deep  valleys,  and  apparently  forcing  its 
way  among  piles  of  mountains.  The  charms 
of  mountain  scenery  were  enhanced  by  the  end- 
less variety  of  the  nch  and  goi^geous,  the  placid 
and  beautiful,  the  grand  and  terrific,  that  were 
here  embraced  in  one  view.  At  one  place  the 
tall  naked  rock  rose  in  perpendicular  clifi  to  an 
immense  height,  termmimng  in  bare  spiral 
peaks ;  at  another,  the  rounded  elevaticms  were 
covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  laurel,  always 
indicating  a  sterile  soil,  and  a  cold  expoeure. 
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The  mountain  sides  were  dbthed  with  rerdnre,  I 
in  all  the  intenrab  between  the  parapetaof  rock ; 
and  the  clear  streams  of  water  that  fell  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  enlirened  the  prospect  Far  be- 
low, the  rich  valley  spread  out  its  broad  bosom, 
studded  with  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest^  the 
majestic  tulip-tree,  the  elesant  locust,  the  gum, 
the  suj^r-maple,  the  broad  spreading  oak,  and 
tlie  hickoiT.  The  numberless  flowering  treea 
were  in  fall  bloom,  and  their  odours  Wed  the 
air  with  a  rich  perfume.  The  river,  with  its^ 
dear  blue  waters,  was  full  of  attractvon,  some- 
times dashing  round  rocky  points  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  flowing  calmly  through  the 
valley;  at  one  point  placi^y  reposing  in  a  wide 
basin,  at  another,  rushing  over  a  rocky  ledge 
whitened  with  foam. 

^'^  How  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Tirginia.  as  she 
reined  up  her  horse,  and  ^azed,  with  a  delighted 
eye,  over  the  wide-spread  landscape. 

" '  How  exquisitely  beautiful!*  re-echoed  Fett- 
Dimore,  as  his  admiring  glance  rested  on  the 
form  of  his  lovely  companion.  Her  deer- like 
animal,  smoking  with  heat,  and  just  sufficiently 
excited  by  exercise  to  bring  every  muscle  into 
full  action,  to  expand  bis  nostrils  and  swell  his 
veins— his  fine  neck  arched,  his  head  raised,  his 
delicate  ear  thrown  forward,  and  his  clear  eye 
sparkling,  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff. 
The  light  figure  of  Vir^nia  was  rendered  more 
graceml  by  an  elegant  ndin^-dress,  closely  fitted 
to  l^r  person,  and  extending  betow  her  feet 
She  sat  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  rider.  But 
her  chief  attraction,  at  this  moment,  was  the 
animated  expression  of  her  features.  Her  bon- 
net was  pushed  back  from  her  ^e  forehead, 
her  eye  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  her  cheek 
flushed  and  dimpled, her  lips  unclosed;  and  as 
she  extended  her  whip  in  the  dir^tion  indicated 
by  her  glance,  Fennimore  realized  the  most  ex- 

J|uisite  dreams,  that  his  fancy  ever  formed  of 
emale  loveliness. 
''  She  turned  towards  her  companion,  as  bn 
expression  of  admiration  met  her  ear,  Nushed 
deepfy  when  she  discovered  tiiat  his  impassioned 
glance  was  directed  towards  herself,  and  then, 
with  a  little  dash  of  modest  coqoetrr,  whidi  b 
quite  natural  in  a  pretty  woman  of  CKhteen, 
laughed,  and  resumed  her  descriptions.  Sut  her 
tones  softened,  and  her  conversation,  without 
losinjg  its  sprightliness,  assumed  (he  richness  and 
vivicmess  of  poetry,  from  an  involuntary  consci- 
ousness that  all  toe  young  and  joyous  feefin|[s  of 
her  heart  were  respond^  in  kindred  emotions 
from  that  of  her  companion. 

*^  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  Major 
Heyward,  and  the  whole  party  desceoided  the 
mountain  by  a  precipitous  path,  which  led  to  a 
part  of  the  valley  boniering  on  the  Potomac. 
■^         ♦  *  ♦  *  * 

'^  It  was  a  ^ay  scene  r  the  horses  hitched  to 
the  surrounding  trees,  the  ladies  sitting  in 
groups  or  narading  about,  and  the  gentlemen 

Sreparing  for  the  diversions  of  the  day.  3ome 
bpersed  into  the  woeds  with  their  fowGng. 
pieces,  some  distributed  themselves  along  the 
rocks  that  overhung  the  river,  and  threw  out 
their  fishiog-Hnes,and  others  launched  their  ca- 
noes in  the  stream,  and  sought  the  finny  tribes 
in  the  eddies  of  the  rapid  ovrrent   Afewoitt» 


ladies  participated  in  the  amusement  of  angtin^, 
whether  to  show  their  skill  in  throwing  oat  a 
bait,  or  to  prove  that  they  possessed  the  virtue 
of  patience,  b  not  known ;  out  it  b  certain  tiiat 
they  broke  quite  as  many  rods  and  lines  as 
hearts. 

^'  Immediately  opposite  the  spot  at  which  oar 
party  was  assembled,  the  river  rushed  over  a 
series  of  rocky  ledges  intersected  by  numberless 
fissureS)  afforaing  channeb  to  the  water,  which 
at  the  same  time  foamed  and  dashed  over  the 
rocks.  A  number  of  the  youth  were  arousing 
themselves  in  navigating  these  ripples  with  ca- 
noes* By  keeping  the  channeb,  they  could  pass 
in  safet}'  down  the  rapi<b,  but  it  required  the 
greatest  skill  to  avoid  tne  rocks,  and  to  steer  the 
boat  along  the  serpentine  and  sometimes  angidar 
passes,  by  which  alone  it  could  be  brougnt  in 
safelj  through  the  ripples.  Sometimes  a  canoe, 
missing  its  course,  snot  off  into  a  pool  or  eddy, 
where  the  still  water  affi>rded  a  secure  harboar ; 
but  if  it  happened  to  touch  a  rock,  in  the  rapid 
descent,  inevitable  shipwreck  was  the  conse- 
quence..  The  eompetitois  in  (hb  adventurous 
entertainment  soon  became  numerous;  several 
of  the  young  ladies  who  loved  sport  too  weU,  or 
feared  the  water  too  httle,  to  be  deterred  b}i  the 
danger  ot  a  wetting-,  engaiged  in  it ;  so  that  some 
of  the  canoes  were  seen  U>  contain,  besides  the 
steersman,  a  smgle  female,  for  these  fraA  vesseb 
were  only  inten&d  for  two  persons. 

'^  They  first  pushed  their  canoes  up  the  stream 
with  pol^  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  where  the 
current  flowed  with  little  rapidity,  until  thej 
reached  the  head  of  the  ripple ;  then  taking  tbeff 
paddles  they  shot  out  into  the  stream,  guided 
their  boats  into  the  channeb,  darting  down  with 
tibe  vetocity  of  an  arrow,  sometimes  concealed 
among  the  rocks^  and  sometimes  hidden  by  the 
foam,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  seen  ghding 
out  over  the  smooth  water  below,  having  passed 
for  nearly  a  mile  through  thb  dangerous  naviga- 
tion. ScHuetimes  they  purposely  forsook  tne 
channel,  and  showed  tneur  skill  by  tanung  sud- 
denlv  into  the  eddies  on  either  sioie,  where  they 
wouM  wait  until  the  next  boat  passed,  and  dart 
after  it  in  eager  chase.  Dan^rous  as  thb 
amusement  appeared,  there  was  m  fact  little  to 
be  apprehended ;  for  the  upsetting  of  the  canoe, 
which  seldom  occurred,  wouM  throw  the  |m- 
sengers  into  shallow  water  or  Mge  them  sigainst 
a  rSck,  with  no  other  injury  than  a  wettmg,  or 
perhaps  a  slight  brube. 

^  Fennimore,  who  had  walked  with  IkGss  Pen- 
dleton to  the  shore^and  Batohed  the  canoes  for 
some  time,  proposed  to  her  to  jdn  the  p^tr, 

^*'  Can  yott  manage  a  canoef  inquired  she, 
hesitating^ 

"*Try  me,'  said  he,  gaily.  'I  would  surely 
not  venture  to  take  so  precious  a  cliarge,  with- 
out some  confidence  in  my  skill.  1  have  beeai  a 
western  ramger  for  several  years,  and  am  quite 
famfliar  wim  the  use  of  the  paddle.' 

Vimnia  stepped  into  the  canoe,  and  havng 
seatedherself  in  the  prow,  while  Fennimore  tooE 
possession  of  die  stem,  exclaimed^ 

'^' A  ranger!  lam  surprised,  w.Fennimere; 
why,  you  do  not  look  like  a  ranger!* 


U9T  OAm«-^rHi  Tov^vmii;. 
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"*Ohao— I  doaot  Mtyoompliawnti.  Byt  I 
•Iwayt  tbouflht  that  a  rmBger  was  a  sreat  rough 
man, with  a  olanket ronDabii shookiert, a toma- 
hawk  at  his  belt,  and  a  rifle  in  his  hand.' 

^*  Sach  indeed  is  a  |>art  of  the  equipment  of 
the  backwoods  sokUer;  and  beUere  me.  Miss 
Pendleton,  many  of  the  most  gallent  men  of  this 
day  have  earned  their  laurels  m  sach  a  dress.* 

^  *  Oh,  terrible !  yon  will  destroy  some  of  my 
inest  associations.  I  neyer  think  or  a  hero,  with- 
out fancying  him  a  tall  elegant  man  in  dashing 
regimentals,  with  a  rich  swrnd-knot,  and  a  pair 
of  remarkably  handsome  epaulets.' 

^  ^  Add  to  your  picture  a  powdered  head,  a  long 
queue,  a  stinform,  and  measured  tread,  and  vou 
have  the  beau-ideal  of  a  soldier  of  the  school  of 
Baron  Steuben.' 

^ '  Say  not  a  word  a^Kainst  tiiat  school,  Mr. 
Fennimore:  it  has  produced  a  noble  race  of  he- 
roes. What  would  haye  become  of  our  country, 
had  it  not  been  for  those  fine  old  generals,  who 
trained  our  soldiers  to  war  in  the  late  reyolution, 
and  who  were  models  of  that  neatness  and  mili- 
tary etiquette,  which  1  am  afraid  yon  underyalue. 
We  haye  a  dear  old  gentleman  here,  whom  you 
will  see  at  dinner,  ami  who  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  by-gone  days.' 

"•Who  IS  he?' 

" '  Goieral  Armour,  one  of  our  reyolutionary 
yeterans,  a  most  excellent  man,  but  one  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  highest  dm'ee  of  human 
excellence  consists  in  looking  and  acting  like  a 
soldier.  He  continues  to  wear  his  three-cor- 
nered hat,  his  buff  waistcoat,  and  his  blue  ren- 
mental  coat  turned  up  witii  red,  and  would 
rather  part  with  his  estate  than  with  his  black 
cockade.' 

"*I honour  such  men,*  said  >'ennimore, ' but 
tee,  here  we  are  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.' 

**  Fennimore  paddled  his  light  canoe  orer  the 
smooth  water  aooye  the  rapids,  adyanciitt  to- 
wards the  reeft  and  then  retinng,  desc^noing 
circles  with  hb  little  yessel,  as  if  to  try  his  skiO 
before  he  yentnred  among  the  breakers*  He 
was  eyidendy  familiar  wim  this  exercise;  and 
Viiginia,  as  she  beheld  witii  admiration  the 
'di  and  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  the 
.felt no kmger  the  slightest  timidi^,  but 
i  the  exciting  sport 
vLet  me  now  acknowledge  freely ,'  said  Fen- 
nfanore,  as  he  cast  his  eye  oyer  the  npple, '  thst 
I  am  unwilling  to  attempt  a  dangerous  nayiga- 
tion,  which  is  new  to  me,  with  so  yaluable  a 
<diarge.' 

"  Viigiiiia  smiled;  *I  haye  often  passed  these 
rocla,'  said  sher '  and  feel  no  fear;  but  if  you 
haye  the  slightest  desire  to  return,  let  us  do  so.' 

"The  stranger  hesitated;  his  prudence  re- 
•trahiing  him,  while  the  natural  ambition  which 
a  young  man  feeb  in  the  presence  of  a  lady, 
urged  lmnoo,until  Miss  Pendleton  relieyed  him 
by  saying.  *  Let  us  run  no  risks,  Mr.  Fenni- 
more. I  should  not  relish  a  wetting;  and  lam 
in  fault  for  not  telliiy  you  sooner,  tnit  it  would 
be  diiBcuk,  if  not  impossiMe,  for  you  to  pass 
through  the  rapipe  witnoot  knowing  the  mxt" 
neL' 

"At this  moment  a  canoe  darted  past  them, 
containing  a  young  lady  and  a  genttanan.  Both 


skin,  m  attenptiiig  to  flaniih  hiijiaddle  round 
his  hiBad,as  a  kind  of  salute  to  Miss  Pendleton, 
unlnckily  threw  it  from  his  hand.  An  exclama- 
tion of  affiright  arose  from  both  parties;  for  the 
canoe  was  rapidly  approaching  the  breakers, 
while  the  steersman  had  no  means  of  directing 
its  course. 

"*  Shall  I  follow?'  cried  Fennimore. 

"\By  all  means.'  exclaimed  his  companion; 
and  in  a  moment  lie  was  rapidly  pursuing  the 
drifting:  canoe.  The  latter  kept  its  course  for  a 
little  while,  then  swinging  round,  floated  with 
the  broadside  to  the  current,  rising  and  sinking 
with  an  unsteady  motion,  now  striling  one  end 
against  a  rock,  and  whining  round,  and  now  the 
other,  and  sometimes  darting  head-foremost 
through  the  spray.  Fennimore  pressed  on  with 
admirable  skill,  urging  his  canoe  forward  with 
all  his  strength,  to  oyertake  them,  and  guiding  it 
with  unerring  sagacity.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  object  ofms  pursuit  when  it  struck  a  rock, 
and  upset,  throwing  the  ndy  and  gentleman  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channeL 

"«^  Keep  your  seat  Mr.  Fennimore!  guide  die 
canoe  I'  exclaimed  Virginia  rapidly,  as  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,8he  rose  Norn  her  seat, 
kneeled  m  the  boat,  and  leaning  forward  caught 
the  floating  lady  by  the  arm,  wmle  Fennimore  at 
the  same  instant,  oy  a  powerful  exertion,  threw 
the  canoe  into  an  eddy  where  the  waters  were 
stiU.  The  whole  was  the  wmk of  an  instant; 
but  it  was  witnessed  from  the  shore,  and  a  burst 
of  applause  tocited  by  the  presence  of  mind 
shown  by  Fennimore  aind  Miss  Pendleton. ,  The 
dripping  lady  was  drawn  into  the  boat;  the 
driving  gentleman,  who  had  crawled  on  a  rock, 
was  taken  in  as  a  jpassenger;  and,  when  they 
reached  the  shore,  it  wonldhaye  been  difficult  to 
guess  that  anyof  tne  laughing  party  had  met  with 
a  disaster.  They  were  greeted  with  a  hundred 
merry  yoieee  as  they  ascended  the  bank,  and 
Mr.  Fennimore  Ibrgot,  in  the  liyely  scene,  that 
he  was  a  strang«ar. 


Lady  Gage,  the  wife  of  the  first  baronet,  Sir  Jolar^ 
ancestor  ofyisoount  Gaoe,  when  first  a  widow  was 
only  seventeen,  beaatifur  and  rich;  she  was  couned 
by  her  three  hiiiband&  Sb  Geoige  Trenchard,  Sir 
John  Gage,  and  Sir  William  Hervejr,  at  the  same  tune ; 
and  to  appease  a  quarrel  that  had  arisen  respecting  her 
between  them,  she  threatened  her  evenasting  dis- 
pleasure  to  the  first  that  should  be  the  aggressor— 
whieh,  as  she  bad  declared  for  neither,  by  oalancing 
their  hopes  against  their  iears»  stilled  their  resentments 
aninst  each  other— adding,  good  humouredly,  that  if 
tbl^wooldkeep  the  peace  and  have  patience,  she 
would  have  them  all  in  their  tums-^hich  singulaiiy 
enough  did  hBppen.-^Sftef]ie'«  Peermgt. 

Black  TkBTa.—Tlie  teeth  of  the  Tonquinese,  like 
those  of  the  Siamese,  are  as  blaek  as  art  can  make 
them :  the  dyeing  oecupies  three  or  four  days,  and  is 
done  to  both  bo^  and  giris  when  they  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion  thmr  never  take  any  nourishment,  eioept  of  the 
toid  kmd,  for  fear  of  bemg  poisoned  by  the  pigment 
IT  disy  swanowed  what  reouired  mastication.  Eveiy 
peisoa,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  is  obliged  tn 
ondeigotkis  severe  operation,  alleging  it  wodd  be  a 
dinraoe  to  human  nature  to  hm  teett  idats  as  t* 

oCdOgS  or  irffT^frt*^  Digitized  byVliiJOQlC 
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THE  SEA — ^WUERE  IS  MT  TRUNK. 


The  sea— *he  8e:i— the  open  sea ! 
Tlia  blue,  the  freah,  the  ever  free  ? 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
Jt  runneth  the  earth's  wide  reicioiis  round : 
It  plays  with  the  clouds— it  mocks  the  skies— 
^     Or  Uke  a  cradled  creature  lies ! 
Vm  on  the  sea !  Pm  on  the  sea ! 
J  nm  vh«?re  I  would  ever  be ; 
Wiih  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below. 
And  silence  whcreso'er  I  go- 
lf a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 
What  mitter— I  still  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love— Oh !  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce  fonmin?,  bnrsting  tide. 
When  ev«rr  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon. 
Or  n'hi»r'p«  aloft  his  tempest  nme. 
And  tells  how  sfopth  the  world  below. 
And  why  the  sou'-west  blasts  do  blow. 

I  nev<»r  was  on  the  dull  tame  shore. 
But  1  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more; 
Andhaokwnnis  flew  to  her  billowy  broiist. 
Like  a  bird  T!»ar  seekeih  it!»  mother's  ne»t ; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me— 
For  I  w!is  BORN  on  the  open  !«ea ! 

The  wav«»  were  white  and  red  the  room, 
In  the  noisy  hoiir  when  1  was  born; 
And  the  \v)v\\n  it  whistled,  the  porpwae  rolled. 
Ahd  the  dnl  phios  Imred  i  heir  backs  of  sold ; 
And  nfwer  wns  hflstrd  such  otwery  wiW, 
A  «  we' corned  to  life  the  ocwto-child. 

1  hnvp  livwl.  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife. 
Full  6fty  s'lmmers  a  rover's  liPu, 
With  wenlrh  lo  npeiul.  and  a  jiower  to  range, 
Hut  never  have  souxht  orsifshed  fbr  change; 
And  D^aih.  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 
Shall  come  on  the  wld  uwhounded  sea ! 

irHF.HIC  I*S'MY  TRUXK1 

h  w  well  known  in  Scotland  that  the  road  from 
EdinbuFifh,  to  Dundee,  tlMitijrh  only  forty-three 
miles  in  extent,  is  remlered  tedious  and  trouble- 
some by  the  interposition  of  two  arms  of  the  sea, 
namelv,  the  Fiilhs  of  Forth  and  Tay,  one  of 
which  18  seven,  and  the  other  three  miles  across. 
Several  rapid  and  well  conducted  stage  coaches 
travel  upon  this  road;  but,  fnxn  tlieir  frequent 
loading  and  unloadini§»  at  the  ferries:  there  is  not 
only  considerable  delay  to  the  travellers  but  aJso 
rather  more  than  the  usual  risk  of  damage  and 
liViSi  fo  ihctr  liijTLm^E?'  On  ono  o<?ca8ion  it  hap- 
]>cnM  lh'4l  the  eummon  chancers  9 ija Inst  thesafe- 
1 V  or  a  travdlf»r*s  intri^ument^  tverc  multiplied  in 
a  m)  pteriiJU'*,  luif  rnuftt  finpuftirii!  manner— as  the 
folkiwins  li'lif^  Tiarralive  will  iho^v:— 

The  frenticTnan  in  qit<3'ilion  wha  an  inside  pas- 
sen^rer-^a  v^^r)*  tail  man,  which  was  so  much  the 
worse  far  htm  in  tiiat  siliiatinn — atid  it  appeared 
Ihai  Uh  whole  bag^a^e  cunaiated  of  a  single 
bkck  tnmk— ime  uf  medium  $b^,  and  do  way 
remarkable  in  a^ppearsuce*  Oil  our  leaving  Ed- 
lEiburqli*  this  trtiok  b:id  been  di-^posed  in  the 
hiTOt  of  Uio  ouajcli.  amidst  a  g-i'eat  variety  of  oth- 
er trunk?,  ha  rid  1^3,  and  carpet  bigs,  bebnging 
tu  the  re^l  of  thepasseiigerj* 


Having  arrived  at  New  HaTeii,the  In^g^Lge 
was  brought  forth  from  the  coacb,  and  disposed 
upon  a  barrow,  in  order  that  it  might  be  takeo 
down  to  the  steamboat  which  was  to  codt^  as 
across.  Just  as  the  barrovr  was  moving  off,  tba 
tal?  gentleman  said — 

*Guard,  have  you  got  my  trunk?' 

*Oh,y;e8,sir,'  answered  the  guard; 'you  may 
be  sure  it's  there.' 

'Not  so  sure  of  that,'  quoth  the  taU  geotlemao; 
'whereabouts  is  it?* 

The  guard  poked  into  the  barrow,  and  loosed 
in  vain  among  the  numberless  articles  for  tke 
trunk.  At  length,  after  he  had  noozled  about 
for  two  or  three  minutes  through  all  the  holes 
and  comers  of  the  mass  of  integuments,  he  drew 
out  his  head,  like  a  terrier  tire,!  of  eartbiDga 
badger,  and  seemed  a  little  nonplussed. 

*Why,  here  it  is  in  the  bootl'  exclainied  the 
passenger,  *snug  at  the  bottom,  where  it  might 
have  remained,  I  suppose,  for  you,  till  safely  re- 
turned to  the  coach  yard  in  Edinburgh.' 

The  guard  made  an  awkward  apology,  out  tlic 
trunk  upon  the  barrow,  and  away  we  all  wrent 
to  the  steamboat. 

Nothing  further  occurred  Itll  we  were  all 
standing  beside  the  coach  at  Peltycur,  ready  to 
proceed  on  the  principal  terraqueous  part  of  our 
journey  through  Fife. 

Everything  seemed  to  have  been  stowed  into 
the  coach,  and  most  of  the  passengers  had  taken 
their  proper  places  when  the  tall  gentleman 
cried  out — 

'Guard,  where  is  my  trunk?* 

'In  the  boot,  sir,'  answered  the  guard; 'you 
may  depend  upon  that.* 

'J  have  not  seen  it  put  in,*  said  the  paaaenger, 
*and  I  don't  believe  it  is  there.' 

'Oh,  sir,*  said  the  guard,  quite  distressed, 
'there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  about  the  trunk 
now.' 

'There!  I  declare  there!'  cried  the  owner  of 
the  missing  property;  *niy  trunk  is  still  lyin« 
down  yonder  upon  the  sands.  Don't  you  sec  it^ 
Tho  sea,  1  declare,  is  just  about  reaching  it.— 
What  a  careless  set  of  porters!  I  protest  I 
never  was  so  treated  on  any  journey  before. 

The  trunk  was  instantly  rescued  from  its 
somewhat  perilous  situatron,  and,  all  havin)? 
been  at  length  put  to  rights,  we  went  our  way  to 
Cunar. 

Here  the  coach  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the 
inn,  and  tiiere  is  generally  a  partial  discliarjEre  of 
passengers.  As  some  individuals^,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  had  to  leave  the  coach,  there  was 
a  slight  di-^composui^  of  the  iu;{gage  and  va- 
rious tninks  and  bundles  were  preuently  seen 
departing  on  the  backs  of  porters,  after  the  gen- 
tleman to  wliomthey  belonged.  After  all  si>«med 
to  have  been  again  put  to  rights,  the  tail  gen- 
tleman made  his  wonted  inquiry  respecting  bis 
trunk. 

'The  trunk,  sir,'  said  the  guard,  rather  pettish- 
ly,'is  in  the  boot' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  its  owner,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  peering  about,  ^lliereit 
lies  in  the  lobby  of  the  inn.' 

The  guard  now  began  to  think  that  this  trunk 
was  in  someway  bewitched,  and  possessed  a 
power.  unciyoy^g.^b|^  ^^5^<^rBiiks,  ef 
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Twonmng  itsdf  or  ttayiog  bdiind,  aooordiDg  to 
its  own  ^od  pleasure. 

'The  Lord  nare  a  care  o'  as!*  cried  the  aston- 
ished castodier  of  bagc;aflre,who,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, teemed  an  exceedingly  sober  and  attentive 
person.  ^The  Lord  bare  a  care  o'  us, sir!  That 
tmnks  no  canny.'* 

*It'8  canny  enough,  yon  tbol,'  said  the^ntle- 
man  sharply;  'but  only  you  don't  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  it' 

The  fact  was,  that  the  trunk  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  coach  and  placed  in  the  lobby,  in  or- 
der to  allow  of  certain  other  articles  being  got  at 
which  lay  beneath.  It  was  now  once  more  stow- 
,ed  away,  and  we  set  forward  upon  the  remain- 
ing part  of  our  journey,  hoping  that  there  wonU 
be  DO  more  disturbance  about  this  pestilent 
member  of  the  community  of  trunks.  All  was 
right  till  we  came  to  the  lonely  inn  of  StMi- 
dmel's,  where  a  side  road  turns  off  to  St  An- 
drew's, and  where  it  happened  that  a  passenger 
had  to  leave  us  to  walk  lo  that  seat  of  learning, 
aserrant  having  been  in  waiting  to  carry  his 
luggage. 

The  tall  gentleman  hearing  a  bustle  about  the 

boot,  projected  his  iromeiMely  long   slender 

bodv.thiiough  the  coach  window,  in  order^  tike 

the  lady  in  the  fairy  tale,  to  see  what  he  could 

«ee. 

'Hello,  fellow!'  cried  he  to  the  servant  foUow- 

I  ing  the  gentleman  down  the  St.  Andrew's  road; 

I         'is  not  that  my  trunk?  Come  back  if  you  please, 

and  let  me  inspect  it' 

*        ^The  trunk,  sir,'  interposed  the  guard,  in  a 

I         sententious  manner,  'is  that  gentleman'^  trunk, 

and  not  yours;  yours  b  in  the  hoot' 
I  'We'll  make  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Guard,  if  yon 

please.  Come  back,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  me 
i  see  the  trank  you  have  got  with  you.^ 

[  The  trunk  was  acordingly  brought  back,  and, 

10  the  confusion  of  the  guard,  who  had  thought 
I  himself  fairly  infallible  for  this  time,  it  was  the 
I  tall  man's  property,  as  clear  as  brassnails  couki 
I         make  it 

The  trunk  was  now  the  universal  subject  of 
I         talk,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  every  body 
saidhewoukl  be  surprised  ifitgot  toitsioar- 
l         Bey's  end  in  safety.    All  agreed  that  it  manifest- 
,         ed  a  roost  extraordinary  disposition  to  be  lost, 
,         stolen,  or  strayed,  but  yet  every  one  thouj^t 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  special  providence  about 
,         it,  which  kept  it  on  the  right  road  after  all;  and, 
therefore,  it  became  a  fair  subject  of  debate, 
^         whether  the  cliances  agamtt,  or  the  chaoces/or, 
,         were  likdy  to  prevail. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Newport  we  had  (o  go  on 
I         board  the  ferry  steamboat  for  I>undee,  the  con- 
versation had  gone  into  other  channels,  and 
each  being  engaged  about  hb  own  concerns,  no 
one  thought  any  more  about  the  trunk,  till  just  as 
the  barrow  was  descending  along  the  pier,  the 
eternal  long  man  cried  out— 
'Guard,  have  you  got  my  trunk?' 
'  'Oh,  yes,'  cried  the  guard  very  promptly,  'I've 

taken  care  of  it  now.    There  it  is  on  the  top  <^ 
all.' 


♦  Not  innocent— «  phrase  applied  by  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  to  any  thing  which  they  suppose  in 
vQsied  with  superoatoral  powers  of  a  nofuoos  kiud. 


'It's  no  such  thing,'  cried  a  gentleman  who 
had  come  into  the  coach  at  Cupar,  that's  my 
trunk.' 

Every  body  then  looked  about  for  the  en- 
chanted trunk;  the  guard  ran  back,  and  once 
more  searched  the  boot,  which  he  knew  to  have 
been  searched  to  the  bottom  before;  and  the 
tall  gentleman  gazed  over  land,  waters,  and  sky, 
in  quest  of  his  precious  encumbrance. 

"Well,  guard,'  cried  he  at  length,  'what  a 
pretty  feltow  you  are!  There,  don^t  you  see!— 
there's  my  trunk  thrust  into  Uie  shed,  like  apiece 
oflomber.' 

And  so  it  really  was.  At  the  head  of  thepier 
at  Newport,  there  is  a  shed  with  seats  within 
where  people  wait  for  the  ferry-boats;  and  there 
per^  beneath  a  form,  lay  the  enchanted  trunk, 
having  been  so  disposed,  in  the  bustle  of  un- 
loading, by  means  which  nobody  could  pretend 
to  understand.  Tne  guard,  with  a  half-irighten- 
ed  look,  approached  Uie  awful  object,  ana  soon 
placed  it  with  the  other  things  on  board  the 
ferry  boat. 

On  our  landing  ai  Dundee  pier,  the  proprietor 
of  the  trunk  saw  so  well  after  it  himself,  that  it 
was  evident  no  accident  was  for  this  time  to  oe 
expected.  However,  it  appeared  that  this  was 
only  a  lull  to  our  attention.  The  tall  gentleman 
was  to  go  to  Aberdeen  by  a  coach  then  just 
about  to  start  from  Merchant's  Inn,  while  1.  for 
my  part,  was  to  proceed  by  another  coach,  which 
was  about  to  proceed  mm  the  same  place  to 
Perth.  A  great  bustle  took  place  in  the  narrow 
strert  at  the  inn  door,  and  some  of  my  late  fel- 
low-travdlers  weiie  getting  into  the  one  coach, 
and  some  into  the  other.  The  Aberdeen  coach 
was  soonest  prepared  to  start,  and,  just  as  the 
ffuardtoried  'all's  right,'  the  long  figure  devolved 
from  uie  window,  and  said, in  an  anxious  tone  of 
voice— 
'Guard,  have  you  got  my  trunk?' 
'Your  trunk,sir!' cried  the  man;  'what  like  it 
your  trunk?  we  have  nothing  here  but  bags  and 
Uskets.' 

'Heaven  preserve  me!'  exclaimed  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  and  burst  out  of  the  coach. 

It  immediately  appeared  that  the  trunk  had 
been  deposited  by  mistake  in  the  Perth,  instead 
of  the  Aberdeen  coach;  and  unless  the  owner 
had  spoken,  it  would  have  been,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  halfway  up  the  Carse  of  Gtnvrie.  A  trans- 
fer was  immediately  made,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  myself  and  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons in  both  coaches  who  had  witnessed  its  pre- 
vioiis  misadventures  on  the  road  through  Fife* 
Seeing  a  friend  on  the  Aberdeen  vehicle,  I  took 
an  opportunity  of  privately  requesting  that  he 
would,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  send  me  an 
account  by  post  of  all  the  f^irther  mistakes  and 
dangers  which  were  sure  to  befall  the  trunk  in 
the  course  of  the  journey.  To  this  he  agpreed, 
and,  about  a  week  after,  1  received  the  following 
letter: 

»*Dear , 

"All  went  well  with  myself,  my  fellow-travel- 
lers, and  the  Trunks  till  we  got  a  few  miles  on 
this  side  of  Stonehaven^  when,  just  as  we  were 
passing  one  of  the  boggiest  parts  of  the  wMe  of 
tbatb<^{gy  road,  an  unfortunate  lurch  threw  us 
over  upon  one  skle,  and  the  exterior  passengers, 
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aloDg  with  sereral  heair  articles  of  Insgage, 
were  all  projected  seTeral  yards  off  into  tSemo- 
n^.  As  the  place  was  rather  soft,  nobody  was 
much  hurt;  bat,  after  eFery  thing  had  again  been 
put  to  rights,  the  tall  man  put  some  two  thirds  of 
himself  Uirough  the  coacn  window,  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  asked  the  guard  if  be  was  sure  his 
trunk  was  safe  in  the  boot 

^ '  Oh,  sir!'  cried  the  guard,  as  if  a  desperate 
idea  had  at  that  moment  rushed  inte  his  mind, 
the  trunk  was  on  the  top.  Has  nobody  seen  k 
lyiuff  about  anywhere?*^ 

^^If  it  be  a  trunk  ye*re  looking  after,'  cried  a 
rustic,  yery  coolly,  4  saw  it  sink  into  that 
well-e^  of  a  quarter  ef  an  hour  tyne.^ 

*'Oh!  ezclauned  the  distracted  owner,* my 
trunk  is  gone  for  ever.  Oh  my  poor  dear  trunk! 
— where  is  the  placey  show  me  where  it  disap- 
peared.' • 

^The  place  being  pomted out, he  rushedmad- 
fy  up  to  it,  and  seenied  as  if  he  would  haveplun- 
ged  into  the  waterjr  profound  to  search  fir  his 
ust  property, or  die  in  the  attempt  Bcdng  inform 
medf  that  the  bogs  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  perfectly  bottomless^  be  soon  saw  how  Tain 
every  endeavour  of  that  kmd  would  be;  and  so  he 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  coach,  kindly  threatening,  however,  to 
make  the  proprietors  of  the  rehicie  pay  sweetly 
for  his  loss. 

*' What  was  in  the  trunk,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  Pertiaps  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate 
were  amone  the  contents:  perhaps  it  was  only 
filled  with  bricks  and  rags,  in  oraer  to  impose 
upon  the  inkeepers.  In  aU  likelihood,  the  myste- 
nous  object  is  still  descending^and  descending, 
like  the  angel's  hatchet  in  Babbinical  story, 
down  the  f^nndless  alsrss;  in  which  case  its 
contents  will  not  probabfy  be  revealed  till  a 
Kreat  many  things  of  more  uaportukce  and  equal 
i^ysteryare  made  plain." 

VHB  MAM  "WITH  OBRB  BPITHBnh 

Beiyamin  Bookrun  is  a  dashing  menhant  in  this 
^ty.  tie  deals  laigelv  in  diy  goods,  bodi  wholesale 
and  letail,  and  is  uought  b?  many  to  be  growing 
rich.  Like  many  of  his  brethren,  he  does  not  want 
for  fluency  ol  ^leech;  though  be  has  not,  like  some 
others,  a  vejy  great  conunand  of  choice  cqpithets  for 
•etting  off  his  goods.  In  &ct  he  has  but  a  stn^Ie  one ; 
and  that  he  apdies  in  all  cases:  every  thmg  with 
him  is  suTBai.  His  goods  are  tttperft;  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  made  are  superb;  the  iabric  is 
mperb;  the  eolors  are  tuperb;  the  gloas  and  finish 
are  «ti|Mr6;  and  fiually  they  will  wearftt|Mfi. 

But  it  is  not  Mr.  Buckram's  merchandise  only  that 
is  tnpcth.  His  house,  his  carriage  his  horses,  his 
wife,  his  daughters— all  are  99ipen,  Nor  is  he  so 
selfish  as  to  confine  this  epithet  to  his  own  property 


Yalking  along  the  street  with  him  the  other  day, 
he  pointed  to  the  entrance  of  a  cellar  where  certam 
testaceous  dainties  were  kept  to  tickle  the  palate 
withal,  and  assured  me  it  was  the  most  tuperb  oyster. 
oeUar  m  the  city  of  New  York. 

Proceeding  on,  we  came  to  where  Disbrow  was 
borins  for  water.  "What  depth  have  you  got?* 
asked  the  merchant 

**  Five  hundred  feet,**  replied  the  workman. 


*  The  orifice  ofa  deep  pool  in  a  morass  is  80  called 
^Scotland. 


«•  Faith  !**  retomed  Mr.  Buckram,  **  diat  most  be  a 
9uperb  welL** 

At  another  time,  he  was  walking  Broadway,  one  of 
those  four-footed  gentry  who  ei^oy  **the  fineedom  of 
the  dty**  without  a  gold  box,  came  running  fhrioiisiy 
down  the  sidewalk,  and  taking  Mr.  Buckram  between 
the  legi,  bore  him  off  throum  several  sqiiareS|  um3 
suddenly  tummg  a  comer,  belanded  ban  punp  m  tka 
ffutter.  The  mercham  got  up,  stared  about  BKMt  in. 
dignantlv^  wiped  the  mud  torn  his  unmentionnblea^ 
aiui  excuumea  to  the  bystanders,  ^Superh!  ttiparbT* 

Dininffone  day  at  a  public  house,  he  told  the  waiter 
to  fetch  nim  a  piece  of  roast  bee£ 

**  How  will  you  have  it  ?  said  the  vraiter. 

**  Oh,  tuperb^  said  the  merchant. 

**8iiperb!**  eaelaimed  the  waiter,  scratching  kit 
head  in  a  quandary. 

''Don't  stand  here  scratching;**  said  the meroinaK, 
^  but  fetch  me  the  beef  aleak,  nyMfk** 

'*  We  havn*t  any  ncA,  if  you  please,**  returned  the 
waiter. 

*'flavn*t  anysicA;**  exclaimed  the  laerehaat  ins. 
patiently— **  then  you  must  be  a  most  ntperb  set  of 
wretches,  indeed^  And  so  taking  his  hat,  he  left  tbe 
house. 

When  the  cholera  began  to  prevail  heralaat  snm- 
mer,  Mr.  Buckram,  taking  counsel  of  his  iears,  like 
many  anodier  of  his  fellow  citiiens,  cleared  out,  and 
never  stopped  to  breathe  until  he  had  reached  a 
firiend's  house,  forty  miles  in  the  oountiy.  Whenslfll 
looking  blue  widi  sheer  affiight,  he  declaied  that  the 
cholera  was  ''killing  people  m  most  tuperb  $t^,^ 

In  short,  such  k  Mr.  Buckram*s  fondness  for  ttna 
word,  so  constantly  does  he  apply  it  on  all  occasioiis, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  qualifying  tenn% 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifierent,  that  he  may  veiy 
properly  M  called  m  man  wrni  oiob  inTHsr. 

PROVERBS. 
A  bitter  jest  is  the  poison  of  fiienddupi 
Bear  your  misfortunes  with  fortitude. 
dieertiflBess  is  perfecdy  consisiem  with  piety. 
Defer  not  what  thouimendest  to  give. 
Rfitertsin  charity,  and  seek  peace  with  aU 
Favorites  are  conunon^  unfortunate. 
IdT^icioafl  IB  the  par^-nt  of  want  and 


Judgti  licit  <,(  mon  or  things  at  firat  sSgAtt. 
Knowledg«  ts  the  tretsuie  of  thenund. 
l^'aniiug  refinea  Ai\d  tdevates  the  mind. 
Miiko  iu}  fric'fiickhip  wtdi  an  envious  man. 
>«'('ver  speak  to  ilerci^'e,  tior  listen  to  betray. 
Ot'afl  t^tiidiea,  study  your  present  condition. 
Party  faction  is  the  bane  of  society. 
Quick  landbi^sTUHke  carefol  tenants. 
IiH2p  not  the  pillars  ofa  feir  name. 
l^'Eiiida)  will  nih  om,  like  dirt,  when  it  is  dry* 
That  which  oppoaee  right  must  be  wrong. 
Underhand  pnuetices  mil  in  the  end. 
Value  a  good  conscience  more  dam  praise. 
We  lessen  our  wants  by^lessoMng  our  desires. 

Att AOHMENT  OT  Animau.— There  were  two  Hsn- 
ovarian  horses,  which  assisted  in  dmwing  the  same 
gun  durinff  the  whole  Penmsular  war,  in  me  Geiman 
Brigade  of  artillery.  One  of  Uiem  met  his  death  m  an 
engagement :  after  which  the  surviror  was  picouesed 
as  uraal,  and  his  food  was  brought  to  him.  He  re- 
fosed  to  eat  and  kept  constantly  t&mmg  bis  head 
round  to  look  for  his  companion,  snd  someumes  oaUng 
him  by  a  neigh.  liVery  ears  was  iaken,and  an  meana 
that  couMbe  tbotight  of  were  adopted,  to  make  hoa 
eat,  but  without  emct  Other  horaes  surrounded  hon 
on  all  sides,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them;  hia 
whole  demeanor  itklicated  the  deepest  sonow,  sad 
he  died  firom  hanger,  not  halving  taaied  a  bit  feoa  the 
I  time  hiioompBnpnUied  by  ^^OO^ie 
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GBGNRGIA  «f.  DOWN  EAST. 

f  bur  Boom  of  a  taveriLj 

Nutmeg.  (Addressing  Cracker,  a  Georgian.)  I  say, 
Mister,  yua  naint  seed  nothing  of  no  umbrella,  no 
wberes  about  here,  haint  you  7 

Cracker.  Now,  I  tell  jrou  what,  stranger,  if  you'll 
just  untwist  that  and  say  it  over  a^in,  rilgin  you  an 
answer. 

Nut.  Now— do  tell ;  I  guess  you  are  about  as  snap, 
^lish  as  Deacon  Holme's  new  invented  sheep  shears ; 
they  not  only  took  the  wool  clean  ol^  but  shaved  the 
ears  and  tail  with  it ! 

Crack.  You're  a  screamer !  Come,  figitre  in  with 
me  in  a  mint  julep,  if  you  know  what's  what  Mint's 
all  the  go  South— OQd  if  you  want  to  git  the  first  chop, 
go  to  the  grave  ot  any  southern  nuDiner,  who  moughi 
have  recently  died,  ond  there  you'll  find  the  mint  as 
th^y  say,  shooting  up  spontaneously. 

Nut.    No  7  you  don*t  say  so  7   Well  now  that's  a 

good  one.  Howsomdeven  mister,  I  guess  you  never 
rinked  no  Uaek-Btrapy  did  vou  7  'Spoee  you  hav'nL 
'Why  Mess  your  'tarnal  soul,  it's  the  sweetest  drink 
that  ever  strnk'd  it  down  a  common  sized  gullet — 
'Lasses  and  ruin,  with  a  lettle  aaah  o'  water— why,  do 
]rou  know  when  Deacon  Snooks  died  he  was  buried 
.  in  fimner  Greg's  okl  lot,  just  behind  Miyor  Stakes' 
grocety  and  liquorstore ;  you  know  where  it  is  7  VVeU, 
ever  smce  he  was  laid  there,  which  may  be,  I  guess, 
'  about  twelve  years  ago,  there's  been  a  spring  of  black, 
strep  running. 

Crack.  Well,  stranger,  you  can  take  the  raff  off 
the  bush  about  a  leedo  the  cleanest  I  ever  heardtell. 
I  reckon  ybu'U  beat  our  oU  nigger  Coot,  who  once 
run  again  a  la%vyer,  and  has  never  been  able  to  tell  the 
truth  since.  You  can  come  hucklebeny  over  nqr  pris- 
^       cimmon  to^iay. 

Nut  Well,  I  guess  I  am  not  quite  as  slow  as  a 
punkin  vine,  or  as  dull  as  a  rainy  day.  But  you  appear 
to  be  a  green  one  in  these  parts— how  do  you  like  the 
middings  of  Maryland  7 

CracL  Why  1  can't  zactly  say,— I  reckon  your 
niggers  are  about  a  nuteh  too  independish — why,  it's 
a  i^t,  the  vile  catamounts  are  so  plaguy  slow  on  their 
trotters  when  a  feller  t<peaks  to  'em,  that  they  might 
run  a  race  with  a  goard  and  be  distanced  arter  all  I 
reckon  yon  had  ought  to  see  our  Gcorgy  niggers— 
they're  a  leeile  wurse  than  the  sharp  end  of  nodung 
whittled  down,  if  they  can't  dodge  a  panther  at  three 
months  old.  I  seed  a  nigger  strick  it  on  the  Savan. 
nah  river  again  stream  aiiu  wind,  middle  deep  in  the 
*  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  if  I  didn't  may 
I  be  screwed  down  to  a  hoc  cake  in  a  cider  press. 

Nut  Well  now— do  tell ;  you  must  have  a  rail 
handsome  climate  in  Georgia. 

Crack.  I  tell  you  what,  atanger,  our  climate's  got 
M>  nature  at  ail.  In  the  uplajids  it  mousht  be  the 
Mmc  as  this  'e'^e  one  day,  and  another  jist  hot  enough 
to  roast  a  common  siztil  salamander.  Sotne  folks 
there  can't  count  their  children,  and  don't  die  until 
they're  so  particularly  old  that  they  can't  step  into 
their  coffin.  But  I  reckon  you've  never  bcm  in  the  low 
countries  ?  'ITic  fog  there  is  so  thick  that  you  have 
to  cut  your  way  through  it  with  a  pick  axe.  A  steam- 
boat was  once  smashed  to  pieces  by  ruiming  agin  a 
Georgia  fog. 

N  ut  I  swow !  mipter.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
school  you  got  your  chilaren  in  7  May  Ihj  you  were 
brought  tip  in  the  /ytnir-in-hospital— and  fed  on  razors. 
I  guess  if  vou  wereput  into  a  cider  mill  you'd  come 
out  a  regumr  built  Cholera  morbus. 

Crack.  R^it,  stranger— and  yu'd  have  to  pass 
through  all  the  cotton  g'uis  m  Georgy  afore  you'd 
come  out  an  honest  man.  Howsomever,  vou're  a 
screamer,  so  gin  us  a  shake  o'  your  com-stealer- and 
let's  paddle  canoes  together. 
44* 


RUNNING  DOVm  A  BOASTER. 

A  conntry  i^low  was  one  day  boasting  about  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse ;  and  declared  he  couU  outrun 
any  thing  which  went  upon  four  legs.  A  neighbour  of 
his  disputed  it,  and  said  he  had  a  mule  which  could 
beat  hun. 

**  A  mule?"  said  the  boaster,  **ril  bet  youahundred 
dollars  of  that" 

"  Done !"  said  the  other. 

**  Done !"  said  the  boaster. 

**  Now  cover  that."  said  the  owner  of  the  mule,  lay. 
ingdown  a  hondrea  dollars. 

The  boaster  began  to  be  frightened  at  thi&  He 
thought  there  must  be  something  more  about  the  mule 
than  ne  was  aware  oi^  otherwise  his  owner  wouldn't 
plank  a  hundred  dollars,  to  run  him  against  a  horse. 
He  began  to  hitch  about  uneasily.  I^  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket ;  he  pulled  it  out  again ;  and  at  last 
said :  **  I  don't  know,  I  swow,  about  that  tamal  mule j 
he  may  be  the  devil  aiod  all  to  nm,  for  what  I  know.'* 

"  Do  you  back  out,  then  7" 

**  Yes,  I  back  out  and  caeat"  So  8ayiiig,he  caDed 
in  the  liquor ;  but  deelared  that  his  hone  could  b^ 
any  thing  which  went  upon  four  kjgs,  except  the 
mule.** 

*^Why/*  said  the  other,  '*I*ve  got  a  jackass  that  wiQ 
beat  him.** 

"*  I'll  bet  a  hundred  dollan  of  that,**  said  the  boaster. 

**  Done !"  said  the  other. 

And  **done!"  said  the  boaster. 

**  Cover  that,"  said  the  man,  agam  putting  down  the 
hundred  dollars. 

** Cover  that.'"  exclaimed  the  boaster,  '*so  I  will 
plazuy  quick,"  taking  out  his  pocket-book. 

"Well, cover  it,  if  yon  dare— and  111  put  another 
hundred  atop  of  it  Why  do  you  hesitate  7  Down  vyith 
your  dust,  I  say." 

**  I  don't  know,  faith,  I  never  saw  that  jackass  of 
youra  run,"  said  the  boaster,  beginning  to  hesitate, 
"he  may  be  the  devil  and  all  upon  a  race,  for  what  I 
know." 

*  Do  you  jfiifiJ;  out,  then  7" 

*  Yes,  I  jbimmtx  this  time;  but,  by  jingo,  there's 
nothing  else  you  can  bring,  except  the  jacki^  and  the 
mule,  but  my  horse  can  beat." 

**  Are  you  certain  of  that,  my  good  fellow  7" 

*  I  think  so,  faith." 

•*  Why,  if  you're  not  quite  certain.  I'll  bet  you  some- 
thing that  I've  got  a  nigger  that  will  outrun  him." 

"A  nigger!" 

**  Yes,  my  nigger  Tom  will  beat  him." 

**  I'll  bet  a  hundred  dollars  of  that — there  aint  no 
nigger  that  ever  breathed,  that  can  beat  my  horse." 

*  very  well— cover  that."  As  he  said  thip.  the  man 
once  more  put  down  the  hundred  dollar?.  *^  Jtui,"  said 
he.  **  if  you  back  out  this  time,  you  shall  luifeit  ten 
dollars;  and  if  I  back  out,  I'll  do  the  same." 

**  AgKcd,"  said  the  boaster,  **  I'm  sure  my  horse  can 
beat  a  nigger,  if  he  can't  a  mule  or  iackabs." 

•*  Welfplank  the  money,  if  you  prea>e." 

•*  Plank  it !  so  I  wUl— don't  you  fear  that"  Saying 
thi&  he  once  more  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  began 
to  fumble  for  the  money. 

••Come,  man,  down  with  your  dust,**  said  theothei, 
taking  out  more  money,  ••for  I'm  ready  to  back  my 
bet  with  another  hundied  dollars— or  two  hundred  if 
you  like.  Come,  why  do  you  hesitate  7  Here*s three 
hundred  dollars  rm  ready  to  stake." 

••Three  bundled  dollars!"  exclauned  the  boaster, 
staring  Ike  a  stuck  pig—**  three  hundred  dollars  upon 

nigger!  1  dont  know,  I  swan." 

••What,  man !  you're  not  a  going  to  get  frightened 
again  7" 

••  Frightened !  Oh,  no— oh,  no ;  it*8  no  easy  matter 
to  frighten  me— but  really— '*  ^  .     /^/^<,,.^ 

-  You  mean  to  back  out^^  by  ^^OO^  IL 
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,  __^  _Ottr,  I  don*t  know  what  to  diiiik 

aboulit    Iff  a  kind  o' risky  buanefli.*' 

**  You  forfeit  the  ten  doUuB,  then  V 

**  Why,  vea,  I  *8pose  I  must,**  said  thehoaater,hand. 
ing  over  the  mon^,  with  an  air  of  great  mortifica- 
don— ''better  loae  this  than  more-nfor  there's  no 
knowing  how  last  these  Uamed  niggeia  will  run.  But 

r  thing  else  you  can  bring,  except  the  mule,  the 
.    kaa^and  the  nigger,  I*m  ready  to  run  againsu"— 

THB  8MITFF  CAUUCD  ^irish  BLACK. 

Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  snoff manufiumnv^some 
aix-and-^wenty  years  ago,  had  his  premisea  at  Essex- 
bridjKe,m  Dublin,  where  he  niade  the  connnon  scented 
aiu£b  then  in  vogue.  In  neparing  the  snu^  it  was 
usual  to  diy  them  by  a  kun  at  night,  which  kiln  was 
•hnrays  left  in  strict  charge  of  a  man  appointed  to  re- 
gulate the  heat,  and  see  that  the  snuA  were  not  spoil- 
ed. The  man  usually  employed  in  this  buanesB,  La. 
ley  by  name,  a  tight  boy  of  Coik,  chanced  to  get 
drunk  over  the  **  cratur,**  (t.  c  a  fittle  whisky.)  that 
lie  had  gottento  comfort  nm,  and,  quite  ragaralessof 
his  watch,  kUl  hm  asleep^  leaviiw  the  souff  drying 
away.  Ooing  hia  usual  round  in  the  moraing,  Lim^r 
Foot  found  the  kiln  still  burning,  and  itsgraroian  lying 
snoring  with  the  frtal  bottle,  now  empty,  in  his  right 
iumd.  Imagining  the  snuff  quite  spoOed,  and  gtvuig 
«ray  to  his  rage,  lie  instantly  began  belabouring  the 
■houlders  of  the  slec^  with  the  stick  he  carriedT 

**Och,  be  quiet  wid  ye,  what  the  divil's  the  matter, 
master,  that  ye  be  playing  that  garnet*  shouted  the 
.astounded  Larey,  as  he  tpnmg  up,  and  capered  about 
under  the  influence  of  the  other's  walking-cane. 

**  You  infernal  scoundrel,  I'll  teach  you  to  get  drunk, 
M  asleep,  and  suflbr  my^roperty  to  get  spoiled,"  uu 
tered  the  enraged  manmacturer.  as  each  word  was 
^accompanied  1^  a  blow  across  the  dancing  Mr.  La. 
ley's  shouklerB. 

^Stop!  stop!  wid  ye  now!  sure  you  wouUn't  be 
afther  spaking  to  ye'r  ould  sarvant  that  way— the 
snuff's  only  a  leetle  drier,  or  so,  may  be,"  exclaimed 
^'the  boy,"  trying  to  soften  matteni. 

**You  Ujg  blackguard,  you;  didn't  you  get  drunk 
-and  ftdl  asleep?"  interrogated  his  master,  as  he  sua- 
pended  his  arm  for  a  moment. 

''Och,  bv  oil  the  sainta,  that's  a  ^ood'un  now— 
where  can  be  the  harum  ofslaanng  wid  a  drop  or  so? 
beside»— but  hould  that  shilelah-Hbear  a  man  spake 
raisoiL" 

Just  as  Lundy  Foot's  wrath  had  in  some  degree 
subsided  in  this  serio-comic  scene,  and  he  had  gnren 
the  negligent  watcher  his  nominal  discharge,  who 
«houkl  come  in  but  a  couple  of  merchants,  lliey  in- 
stantly give  him  ahurge  order  tor  the  snu&  they  were 
usuaUy  m  the  habit  otpurchasing,  and  requested  him 
to  have  it  ready  for  shippiufi^  by  the  next  day.  Not 
having  near  so  large  a  quanmy  at  the  time  by  him,  m 
consequence  of  what  had  happened,  he  rehued  the  oc 
currence  to  them,  at  the  same  tnn&  byway  of  illustia- 
■tion,  pointmg  out  the  trembling  Lar^,  occupied  in 
rubbing  his  arms  and  back,  and  making  all  kmds  of 
contortions. 

Actuated  by  curioei^,  die  visitors  requested  to  look 
At  the  snuff  although  Lundy  Foot  told  them,  from  the 
time  it  had  been  drving,  it  must  be  burnt  to  a  chip.— 
Having  taken  out  the  tmiL  they  were  observed  to  emit 
m  burnt  flavour  any  thing  but  disagreeable,  and  on  one 
of  the  gentlemen  taking  a  pinch  up«and  nutting  it  to 
bis  nose,  he  pronounced  it  the  beet  snuff  be  had  ever 
tasted.  Upon  this,  the  others  made  a  shnilar  trial,  and 
<an  agread  that  chance  had  brought  it  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  before  unknown.  Reserving  about  a  thiid, 
Lundy  Foot  sold  the  rest  to  his  visitors.  Ilie  only 
tiling  that  reoMUMd  now  ^rai  to  give  it  a  name ;  for 


this  purpose,  in  a  fooetiooa  mood,  aririttg  ftottAe  aai. 
den  turn  a&irs  had  taken,  the  master  caOed  his  Mm 
to  him  ¥dio  was  Ungjutog  iiear,  Xome  hare,  yo«  Inrii 
blackguard,  and  tdl  theee  gendemen  what  you  odl 
this  snuff  of  your  own  makuig." 

Larey,  who  did  not  want  acuteness,  and  pegwiwed 
the  asoect  of  things,  affected  no  trifling  degree  of  ■ol- 
ky  incDgnatioii.  ashe  replied— **  And  is  it  a  name  yeVa 
in  want  oi^  sir?  foit  I  should  have  tbou^  it  viras  the 
last  thing  you  couldn't  give ;  without,  mdeed,  jrou'va 
given  all  your  stock  to  me  already.  You  may  eveo 
call  it  liisn  BlackguanL*  stid  of  one  Michael  Laicy.* 

Upon  this  hint  tud  spake,  and  as  many  a  true  wonl 
is  spoken  in  jest,  so  tt  was  christened  on  the  apot^— 
The  snuff  was  sem  to  England  immediately,  mod  » 
diflereot  places  abroad,  where  it  soon  became  a  fiivor- 
ite  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  proprietor  took  out  a 

Ktent,  and  rapidly  accumulated  a  handsome  lintune. 
ch  are  the  partiouhurs  connected  widi  the  ikcomtf 
of  the  &r.&med  Lundy  Foot,  or  Iririi  blachj|aaid— 
for  which  we  are  ind^yfed  to  a  member  of  the  Iridh 
bar,  who  waa a rasideBt in  puUin  at  the  tiBWi  MB 
ler>a  iVtMCJaaa.  _ 

TOMC^NGLE. 

Ah  Urwhahib  Vtsrraa^— 1  had  rigged  aqr  htm^ 

mock  between  the  foremost  and  aftermoat  boopa  of 

the  toUn,  and  as  I  was  ftuigoed  and  rfeeny,  and  at  it 

was  now  getting  late,  I  desired  to  betake  raynelf  to 

rest ;  so  I  waajust  flirting  widi  apiece  of  ham, 

latory  to  the  cold  grog,  when  I  agai' 
thump  and  mttle 


agam 
ifmee 


felta 


^^     ihesideofmeeanoa.Tkme 

was  a  «naU  aperture  in  the  pahn  thatdi,  right  ofposiia 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  Boar 
heard  a  rusding  noise,  and  preaently  a  long  nooK  waa 
thrust  through,  and  into  the  canoe^  which  kept  open- 
ing and  shutting  with  a  sharp  rattling  noise.  It  waa 
more  like  two  splinten  of  mud  covered  and  half  da> 
cayed  timber,  than  any  thing  I  can  compare  it  to; 
but  as  the  fower  jaw  was  opened,  like  a  pair  of  B^olv 
dignag  aeissors,  a  formidable  row  of  teeth  waa  vn» 
masked,  the  snout  from  the  tip  to  the  esres  being  near- 
ly three  feet  long.  The  scene  of  this  moment  waa  ei- 
ceedingly  good,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  a  small,  bright 
sdver  lamp,  fedf  with  spirits  of  wme,that  I  always  tia» 
veiled  with,  which  hung  from  one  of  the  hoops  of  iha 
tddo»  Fbst,  there  was  our  friend,  Peter  Mongrove, 
cowering  in  a  comer  under  the  after  part  of  the  avrn- 
ing,  covered  up  with  a  bbuiket,and  snakmg  as  if  with 
an  ague  fit,  wuh  the  jwtroa  peeping  over  boB  ttionUm 
no  less  akrmed.  Soeoer,  the  dog,  was  sitting  on  cod, 
with  his  black  nose  resting  on  the  table,  watdng  pa> 
tenily  for  his  crumbs :  and  the  bbck  boatmen  were 
forward  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  jabbering  and  laqgk. 
ing,  and  munching,  as  they  dustered  romid  a  apaik- 
liiigfire.  When  I  first  saw  the  apparition  of  the  dia> 
boCcal  lookn^  snout,  I  waa  in  a  manner  fosrinatedL 
and  could  neither  Bpeak  not  movcb  Mangrove  and 
the  painm  were  also  paralysed  with  fear,  and  the 
otbera  did  not  see  it,  so  Snecaer  was  the  only  creatam 
amongst  us  aware  of  the  danger,  who  seemed  to  livia 
his  wits  about  him ;  for  the  mstam  he  noticed  it.  ba 
calmly  lifted  his  nose  off  the  table,  and  gave  a  soon 
starthng  bark,  and  then  crouched,  and  drew  hinnolf 
back  as  if  m  the  act  to  spring,  glancing  his  eyes  fion 
the  monstrous  iawa  to  my  ace,  and  nualmg  and 
whirling  with  a  laui^g  exprearioii,  and  givii^  a  sottQ 
yelp  now  and  then,  andf  Mam  rivetting  bis  eyes  widi 
mtense  earnestness  on  the  alligator,  teBing  na  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  itr— **  if  you  choose  it,Bma> 
ter,  I  ¥nll  attack  H,  as  m  duty  bound,  but  really  aaeh 
a  customer  is  not  at  all  in  in^  wayf*  and  not  (»l|f  did 
he  say  this,  but  he  showed  ms  infeUect  was  dear,  and 
no  way  warped  through  fear,  for  he  now  stood  on  I 
hindlof      ^•^-'^'  *    "  .^     ......  - 

paw8,t 


1  legs,  arid  hoklmgen  the  hammock  with  hit  fiHa 
^  fie  diniit  faiaaooatMow  the  pflfow,  nd  poM 


JM^MUIIB  SAMPtOII-HLAIUIB  TUI— LA  BBLLB  BTUART — ALEOT. 


eat  oneof  nqr  piiloii,  wliieh  ahvayt 
IwmI  of  mr  bd,  cm  neh  eipedicioiiB  as 

My  prewnoe  of  mind  ratumed  on  witneMiiiff  the 
eourage  and  atffacityofnif  noble  dog.  laenedthe 
Waded  piitol,  and  as  by  thia  time  the  erea  of  the  alli- 
eaior  were  inside  of  the  toUoA  clapped  the  mnsle  to 
Die  larboard  one  and  fired.  The  creature  jerked  back 
oo  suddenly  and  conTolsifely.  that  part  of  the  teldo 
was  torn  awaji  and  as  the  dead  monster  fieU  ofi^theca- 
noeroUedasif  ma  seaway.  Mycrewshonted,'*Qa«et 
eBtoT^  Peter  Mangrove  cheered— Sneezer  bvkedand 
yelled  at  a  gferious  rate,  and  could  scarcely  be  held  in 
the  canoe-Hand  k>okioff  overboard,  we  saw  the  mons- 
ter, twehe  fi^ec  long  atleast,  upturn  his  white  belly  to 
the  rising  moon,  stm^^  for  a  moment  with  hia  short 

Cwa,  and  after  a  mAauy  heavjr  huh  of  his  scaly  taO, 
I  floated  away  astern  of  us,  dead  and  stilL 
m 

I>oifiiiii  fiAiiraoH.— The  original  af  this  singular 
character,  as  it  appeare  from  the  Waverley  Aneofotee, 
-was  Mr.  Jamea  Sanson,  son  of  a  miller  in  Berwick- 
ahiie,  Bngfend.  HewaaparttaOrediicaledatacoun. 
uy  school;  and  afierwaids  stwfied  at  Edinhorah  and 
Gmgom  eoBegea,  where  he  made  great  proncienqr 
ID  the  ancient  languagea  and  the  abatrnas  acienoea. 
Vfkm  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  pcivata  lamihr,  all  his 
Usure  waa  passed  in  stndjr.  He  was  seldom  seen 
walkmg  without  a  book  in  bis  hand,  and  was  general. 
ly  80  intent  upon  it  as  not  to  notice  the  appearaace  or 
adiieasofanodierDenon. 

He  waa  a  preacher  after  thiB,and  then  he  took  it 
inta  his  head  to  travel  on  foot  over  Etagland.  He  also 
wem  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  naesod  ovar  a  huge 
part  of  Qermany,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  a  thhd  of 
the  jCaS  which  he  had  carefiiUysmsssed  to  start  with. 
AiAer  hk  return  m  1784.  he  became  tutor  m  the&mihr 
of  Tbomaa  Scott,  unaleof  the  novelist;  and  at  this 
period,  as  he  occasionally  officiated  in  the  parish 
church,  he  is  supposed  to  have  first  rsoeived  the  title 
of  Asatnie  Sampton,  Subsequently  he  acted  as  chap, 
lain  among  the  tenants  of  the  eari  of  Hopetown.  Here 
his  labore  were  required  chie^jr  m  Uw  damp  and 

noxious  atmosphere  of  the  lead  minea,  and  he  con. 

aoientioosly  persisted  in  them  to  such  an  extent  that 

he  soon  lost  his  teeth— then  his  eyesight— then  hislife. 

He  died  ii  martyr  to  the  onpulses  of  his  own  generous 

heart 
The  foundation  of  this  wordiy  man's  poetic  manor. 

tality  is  based  laigely  upon  his  personal  eccentricities. 

He  was  vary  laiie  and  tall,  his  person  coarse,  his 

limbs  stout  and  his  mannere  exceedingly  awkward. 

In  private  ufe  he  was  much  beloved,  andnis  discourses 

from  the  pulpit  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 

greet  taste,  and  much  flkhnired  by  an  dasses  of  hearers. 

Both  was  DooAinie  Sbmpson.    Lhtle  <did  the  poor 

nan  dream  of  his  posthunms  fortune. 

Tm  LAaoBT  TREB  iif  THK  woELn^— The  boabab.or 
monkey.bred  iAdmnmmia  dif^Uita)  is  the  most  sigan- 
tic  tree  nitherto  discovered.  The  trunk,  though  fre- 
quent]^ eighty  feet  m  eneumference,  rardjr  exceeds 
twdveor  fifteen  feet  in  height;  but  on  the  summit  of 
this  huge  pilhur  is  plat^a  fugcetic  head  of  innumera* 
Me  breochee  fifty  or  sixty  feet  Ions,  each  resembling 
an  enormoua  tree,  densely  clothed  with  beautiful 
green  leaves.  While  the  central  branches  are  erect 
ue  lower  series  extend  m  a  horixontal  direction,  often 
touching  the  ground  at  there  extremity  so  that  the 
whole  foimsa  splendid  arch  of  foliage,  more  like  the 
fraonentof  a  forest  than  a  single  tree.  She  gnteful 
flhsdeofdua  superb  canopy  is  a  fovorile  retreat  for 
birds  and  monkeys;  the  nativee  reaorttoitforrepoee, 
and  the  weary  traveller  m  a  burning  diieate  gladly 
flies  to  it  for  shelter.  Tlie  leaves  are  quinate,  smooth, 
{eeendiiing  in  general  fomi  those  of  the  horw  cheenut 
Theflewentia  wfaite.and  vny  beantiftd,    '  ' 


Hie  firoit  adneh  hangs  in  a 

pendam  manner,  is  a  woody  jgroundlike  capsule  with  a 
dowiwysoifeoe,  about  nme  mehesinleiism  and  four 
in  thickness,  containing  nnmeroua  celis^  in  which 
brown  kidney.alttped  sMds  are  embeded  m  a  pulpy 
acid  substance,  llie  timber  is  soft  and  qwngy,  and 
wearenot  aware  that  it  is  used  for  an  economical 
puipose.  It  is  easpy  perforated,  so  that,  according  to 
Bnice,  the  bees  in  Abyeeinia  construct  their  nests 
within  it  and  the  honey  thus  obtained,  beuE^  smiposed 
to  have  aoquhreda  superior  flavor,  is  eeteeroedfiniire- 
ference  to  any  other.  A  more  remarkable  excavation 
is  however  made  by  the  natives;  diseased  |>ortions  of 
the  trunk  are  hollowed  out  and  converted  into  tombs 
for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  such  individuals  as, 
by  the  bwa  or  customs  of  the  country,  are  denied  the 
osualriteaof  interment   The  bodies  thus  suspended 


beneficial  m  wven  and  other  diseaaea  on  account  of 
ita  cooling  propertiea.  The  duration  of  the  boabah  is 
not  the  least  extrsoidinanr  ^art  of  ita  history,  and  hap 
tomnchqtecuMtioa.   In  it  we  unguestion* 


ably  see  the  most  ancient  living  specimen  of  vegetation. 
It  M,  says  the  illnstiioos  Humboldt,  the  oUest  organit 
monument  of  our  phmet;  and  Adanaon  calculates  that 
treea  now  afive  have  weathered  the  storms  of  five 
thousand  years.— JB^niartfik  Cakmet  UbmnL  N9» 
Xa-^k<^a  and  ittyssty. 

La  Bbclb  SrvART,  AMD  BarrAL 

IL  was  so  deeply  enamoured  with  FVancea 
flrand4augfater  of  Waller,  first  Lord  Bhnt 
Belle  Stuart'*of  Granmiont— as  to  giverise  to  the  report 
that  he  meditated  a  divorce  from  tiia  queen,  and  to 
raise  her  to  the  dirone.  To  escape  his  m^rtunities^ 
she  accepted  the  honourable  proposals  of  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Lennox,  sixth  and  hwt  Duke  of  Richmond  of 
that  femily,  and  was  married  privately.  1667,  to  the 

rt  wrath  of  her  royal  persecmor,  which  burst  on 
chanceDor's  head,  whom  he  unfiuriy  suspected  to 
have  conspired  ajg;ainist  hia  hopes.  The  reveree  of  a 
gold  medu  by  Pfiuip  Rotier,  struck  by  order  of  die 
monarch,  from  a  picture  of  the  lady  by  Sir  Peter  L^^ 
is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  figure  of  Britannia  on 
the  copper  coin  of  the  reahn.  She  remained  a  widow 
thirty  yeu%  and  died  1702.  bequeathing  considerable 
wealth,  with  the  seat  of  Lennox  love,  to  her  great 
nephew,  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Bbntyre.— SSk^iie's 
Psersge.  _ 

POppimo  Tins  QiTisnoii^— ''Oh,  beauiifid !  oh,  more 
thanbeautifid!  for  thou  to  me  art  like  a  dream  un> 
bcoken,**  exchiimed  the  young  leader  of  Israel,  **  let 
me  breathe  my  adoration.  I  offer  thee  not  empire ;  I 
ofier  thee  not  wealth;  I  ofierthee  not  all  the  boundleaa 
gratification  of  magmfksent  fancv— these  may  be  tbine^ 
but  all  these  thou  hast  proved ;  notif  thepaseionateau 
feM^tions  of  a  spirit,  which  ne'er  has  yielded  to  the  t 
er  of  woman,  or  the  might  of  man— if  the  deep  c 

tion  of  the  soul  of  Ahoy  be  deemed  an  oflbring  i 

for  the  ahrine  of  thy  surpassing  fovelinesB,  I  worehqi 
thee!  Since  I  first  gued  qpon  theOf  since  thy  beauty  firet 

:'.■-  ^f..lii-.      .■!■    -.    i.i    ■•      i^'-.',      A:     :■.!.    ^:'...^       i.^  .i.JUliyd«.e. 

nny*  111  thf2  still  igviintiary  ot  my  sccrvt  Kivc,  thy  idol 
hns  ever  rest€-<!.  Therif  tbeii,  1  waa  a  thitig  wboie 
very  touch  thy  creed  might  c^otint  a  cuatumely.  f 
hav«  averigM  xhe  insults  €f  lonj^  centuries  in  the  best 
bJood  of  A«ia ;  1  havo  imLumedf  in  glory  aiiil  In  prids^ 
to  claim  my  imcient  jftctpue  ;bui  &wt^eter  far  thsti  ven* 
£;p«Lnee»  swc^ttr  far  vhin  liie  quick  eitihtrin^  of  nqf 
eacretl  iiibcs,  the  nirh  oi  triumph  aruf  Lhe  blnaj  of  e]% 
pine,  is  this  brief  moment  of  adoring  love^  whL«r«in  I 
pour  the  poaiioa  of  my  hi&l^'^WQndtmt4  TtiU  ff 
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Itemember  me  whene^erTou  agh, 

Be  it  at  midnight's  pensive  hour, 
Vemamber  roe,  and  think  that  I 

"Return  that  sigh  and  fed  its  powex. 
Whene'er  70a  think  on  those  away, 

Or  whenyoa  bend  flie  pious  knee. 
Or  when  your  thoughts  on  pleasure  stnQK, 

Op^  thaP|  WBWBibeF  me* 
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DOMBSTIC  A8IDB8, 

OR,  TRUTH  (in    PARSNTHRSIS.) 

I  realV  t^e  it  very  kind, 

Tdw  vutv,  Mrt>.  Skinner. 

I  have  not  f«en  you  such  an  age — 

(The  wretch  has  come  to  dinner!)  ^ 

Your  daughters,  too,  what  lovea  of  g»— 
What  haad^fbrnaintcrB*  easels! 
'  Ck>roe  here^and  kiss  the  infant,  dear^-' 
(And  give  it  pVhaps  the  measles!) 
Your  charming:  boys  I  -see  are  at  home 
From  ficvereira  Mr.  Russell^s: 
•  fwos  very  kind  to  bring  them  both — 
(What  boots  for  n^  new  bruseels!) 

What!  little  Clara  leftat  home! 
Well  now  I  call  that  shnbbv: 
1  should  have  loved  to  kiss  W  so— 
(A  flabby,  dHbby,babby!) 

And  Mr.  S.,  J  hope  he's  well, 
Ah!  though  ne  lives  so  handy. 
Me  never  now  drops  into  sup— 
<The  better  ior  our  brandy!) 

Come,  take  a  seat— I  long  to  bear 
About  Matilda's  marriage: 
You*re  come,  of  coursf^  to  speixl  to^ay, 
(Thank  Ueav'n,  I  hear  the  carriage!) 

Whiil!  most  you  go?  next  time  I  hope 
Yoa*lli(ive  me  longer  measuie; 
Wav— Ishall  see  you  down  the  stair*— 
(With  most  uncommon  pleaauMt) 

Good  bye!  good  bye!  temember  alL 
Next  time  you'U  take  your  dtrniera! 
(Now,  David,  m'md  I'm  not  at  hoist 
in  fiiture  to  the  Skitmers!) 

Thk  AlmshoosiBot.— A  youth  who  was 
up  at  the  ahnshouse  was  lately  taken  into  the  laimly 

ot  Mrs. ,  in  Pearl  street,  to  nm  of  errands.    'ITie 

lirstday  he  became  an  mmate  af  her  kouse,  the  fol- 
lowing  dialogue  passed  between  them:  "^Are  you  not 

Sony,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. ,  •*to  leave  homer'— 

•JNo,"  answered  he.  **!  don't  care."  "Is  there  not 
somebody  at  home  wnom  you  are  sorry  to  Wave  7"  re- 
suBMd  she.  "No,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  am  not  sorry  to 
Iwive  any  body."  •*What.  not  those  who  are  good  to 
you  ?"  rejomed  she.    "Nobody  ever  was  jjood  to  me." 

said  the  bo^.    Mrs. was  touched  wuh  toe  chikl  b 

answer,  which  strongly  painted  his  helpless  lot,  and 
the  coki  indifference  of  the  world.  Tue  tear  stood  in 
her  eye.  "My  poor  little  Mow,"  said  she.  alter  a 
short  pause,  "was  nobody  ever  good  to  you !  have  yon 
no  friend,  my  dear  7"  "No,  for  old  dusty  Bob,  the  rag. 
man,  died  last  weefc^  "And  was  he  vour  friend?"— 
"Yes,  that  he  was,"  replied  the  boy. "he  once  gatewu 
a  pitoe  €f  gingerbread  r—\lfew  York  Sun.J 

Ekoouraoiixq  Risiw  Merit.— '•And  you  are  at 
school  now^are  you  7"  was  the  question  of  a  country, 
man  to  a  little  nephew,  who  had  a  short  time  before- 
commimoed  his  eaueation,  "And  do  you  like  the 
wliool,  wy  i»an?"  "Yes,"  whispered  *he  boy. 
"  That's  nghf ;  you'll  be  a  brave  scholar,  TB  warrant 
—how  for  are  yon  up  hi  your  class,  my  little  student  ?" 
"  Next  te  the  head.*^  "  Next  to  the  head,  say  you  ?— 
come,  now,  you  deserve  s.>niething  forthat*^ — ihrust- 
ing  four  whole  cems  into  the  hand  of  the  delighted 
urchin.  "And  how  many  are  in  y^meitmr  "i 
andahttlegiil!" 


ORIGriNAL  ANECDOTE 

ShtitraHve  of  American  enierprixe  and  d#rtnF« 
Shortly  after  'the  termination  of  the  late  war  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  Amencan  ci. 
tizen,  then  on  his  travels  in  Ekirope,  tookpaasA^e  in  a 
steam  boat  from  Greenock,  croesmg  the  North  Cban- 
nel  to  Belfast.  On  the  pateage  d'^wn  the  river  CMe, 
he.  w'th  other  stranger^  beinff  not  a  little  smpiged  pb 
beholding  a  cons'derahle  work  of  defence  throws  op 
on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  at  a  aoint  so  d'stant 
from  the  :«ea,  and  in  a  situation  well  knd  locked  aad 
apparently  perfectljr  safe  from  the  incursions  of  an  ei- 
temal  foe,  on  expressrng  his  miiprize  to  the  Capcaia  of 
f he  steam  boat,  (a  true  John  Bull)  at  so  imneo^nuy  a 
fortification  having  been  erecred,  hevephed  (linle 
knowing  that  he  was  addressing  an  AmericaB,  to 
whom  mo  censurrs  cast  upon  nis  countrymen  Ibr 
their  noble  daring,  was  a  high  treat)  "why,  sir,  had  we 
been  at  war  with  any  other  nation  on  toe  earth,  a  Bi. 
litary  work  in  that  situation  wonM  not  have  been  at 

all  necessarjt,  but  the  d n  Yankees*  are  00  bold 

and  impudent  that  there  was  no  telling  bow  fiir  they 
would  venture  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  coua- 
xry;  1,  myseU;  saw  two  of  their  privateen  during  ihs 
war  come  sailing  up  the  river,  under  a  heavy  press  of 
canvass,  within  the  reach  of  the  Gtms  of  the  Battery, 
and  thought  surely  they  wouki  be  sank,  or  srtieui 
crippled  and  captured,  but  to  my  a-tonishment  aad 
mortihcation,  alter  bein^  fired  upon,  they  wheakd 
about  like  a  coach  and  four,  and  4nade  off  in  saiei?, 
widi  their  coloure  flying  and  drums  beating  VAN. 
KEE  DOODLE." 

*Tbe  term  Yankee,  isappUed  in  Great  Britain  to  a9 
Americans,  whetker  they  be  of  the  North*  tkeUSouik, 
the  East,  or-the  West,  for  there  they  pay  no  r^^rd  to 
our  geographical  divisions  into  separate  ^Scaie^  but 
know  us  as  only  one  great  nation,  who  coUecovdy 
won  their  Liberty,  and  A«t«hli«hft<<  Akir  TnAy^aa^fiM^ 

Rbtauatiom.— Some  few  years  since,  m  xbe^mtf 

of  Penobscot,  there  lived  a  man  by  the  nameotH w 

whose  greatesf  pleasure  was  in  tormenting  oth_. 

own  familv  was  generally  the  bott  of  his  sport.     

coU  and  blustering  night,  he  retired  to  bed  at  an  ear^ 
hour;,  his  wife  being  absent  at  a  neighbor's.  Some 
tone  after,  she  letumed;  finding  the  <toor  doeed,  sba 
demanded  admittance.  "Whoaie  you?'*  cried  Jlfi;. 
H.  "  You  know  who  I  am,  let  me  m,  iia  very  eoU." 
"  Begone,  you  strolling  vagabond,  I  want  nithhag  oi 
you  here.*'  "  But  I  must  come  in."  "What  ia  yoor 
name  T"'"  You  know  mv  name,  it  is  Mrs.  H.**  **Be. 
gonet  Mrs.  H.  is  a  very  likely  woman :  she  never  keeps 
such  late  houre  as  this."  Mvs.  H.  repued— "  If  you  do 
notlet  me  in  1  will  drown  myself  in  this  weQ."  ^  Do,  tf 
vou  please,"  he  replied.  She  at  that  time  taking  ^  a 
log  plunged  it  into  the  well,  and  retued  to  the  side  of 
the  door.  Mr.  H.  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  firom  the 
house  to  save,  as  he  supposed,  his  drowning  wife.  She 
at  the  same  time  slipped  in  and  ckieed  the  door  afier 
her.  Mr.  H.  ahnoat  naked,  in  turn  demanded  admit- 
tance. "  Who  are  jou  ?"  she  demanded.  "  You  know 
who  I  am,  let  me  m,  or  I  shall  freexe."  Beg;oae,  ypa 
thievish  rogue !  I  want  nothing  ot  you  her&^  ^Bot 
I  must  come  in."  "  What  is  your  name  If"  "  Yoo 
know  my  name,  it  is  Mr.  H."  "  Mr.  H.  it  a  very 
likely  man;  he  don't  keep  such  late  hour&"  Suffi^ 
it  to  say,  she,  after  keeping  him  in  the  cold  unnl  sht 
was  satisfied,  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in. 

An  Iriibmaii.  od  a  rainv  day,  wss  hauKnf  a  kied  oTfine* 
which,  dunng  tnrel.  be^an  to  smoke:  thinkinf  it  on  firsi 
he  bcfnn  to  throw  water  on  ir ;  ftodinf  it  iocreotiBC.  he 
drove  his  curt  to  a  pond  sad  emptied  his  losd  ia,  and  ex* 


WIT  AITD  SMTIMEirT. 


A  Clmchwi.— In  the  coflee-room  at  th«  Bath  Ta- 

rexn,  Bristol,  the  convemition  of  the  company  touch- 
ed on  th«  subject  respecting  the  real  or  imnginary  ex- 
iatence  of  mermaids,  when  one  of  the  party  declared 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  **  Oh !  r«il,  oef  ond  all 
doubt;  I  have  aeen  mven  or  more  at  one  tim«*.  the 
most  beautiftil  creatures  I  ever  beheld,  with  loognair, 
and  their  voung  ones  sucking  a»  their  breast^  The 
worthy  axxl  facetious  host  of'he  Bush  replied:  Sir,  Cap- 
tain  ,  of  the ,  informed  me.  that,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  a  merman  hnd  appearrd  to  nis  men, 
dreswd  in  fi;ay  artire,  with  his  hair  frizzled  and  pow- 
dered  rni  white  as  a  full  grown  cauliflon*-,  ind  demand- 
ed to  know  if  the  Captum  was  on  boa*d.  Tie  Cap. 
tain  8o«>n  appeared  on  deck.  Tlie  merm««n  add»-e«s»d 
bim  as  follows:  **  Sir,  I  shaH  feel  particularly  ohlig(-d  by 
your  giving  orders  f»r  your  anchor  to  be  faken  up; 
It  lies  as[aiust  my  st  eet  djor,  and  prevents  my  family 
from  going  to  church.** 

fintrf.  TaiP.— A  gentleman  who  had  lon^  been 
subject  to  the  nocturnal  visitation  of  thieves  in  nis  or. 
cha*d^  wishing  to  preserve  his  nro^riy  without  en- 
dangering nny  one*s  life,  p'-ocured  from  a  hospital  the 
leg  of  a  subject,  wh-ch  he  placed  one  evening  in  a  steel 
trap  in  his  garden,  and  next  morning  sent  the  rrier 
round  the  town  to  announce,  that  **  the  owner  of  the 

leg  left  in  Mr. *^  groimd  last  night,  might  receive 

it  upon  applicatioiL**    He  was  never  robbed  again, 

OaioT^iAi.  AND  Tain?^-A  servant  woman,  nw  our 
office,  wtis  employed  to  do  the  cookins  for  a  frunily. 
Wlien  the  hour  for  dining  arrived,  the  landhdy  in- 
qiii-^  whether  dinner  was  read/  ?  No,  mom,  w«'s  the 
repiy—I  itave  not  yet  finished  siringins^  the  heans. 
The  cook  was  industriouslv  at  work  teinng  fh^.  henrnt 
on  strings.  Lord,  what  slialt  I  do,  the  coinpnny  are 
waiting.  Lndted^  maun,  /  dovi*i  knwo ;  yon  told  me  to 
Btrint*  the  heann^  tobieh  lam  doing  with  all  my  might. 
^N.Y.OazetU, 

A  Happy  Illustratiov.— A  stre^tn  paviencer 
mHSt  be  very  nncomfortabie,  esi>ecinlly  when  the  wea- 
ther is  ronm.  and  the  waves  beating  over  the  sides 
and  bow  oT  the  ve5«?l.  It  is  pcrhajis  ne<je««8a-y,  how. 
ever,  that  one  should  have  f**lt  tlie  misery  of  a  stee*^ge 
pawage,  in  order  »o  jud^eof  the  comparative  corafo  ts 
of  a  packei*s  cabin.  It  is  better  to  begin  life  in  the 
steerage  of  Hociery,  and  fin-sh  it  in  the  cabin,  than  to 
hnve  to  walk  forward  in  old  ago  or  late  in  life.— A&c- 
kensiti 

Life  is  a  flower  garden,  in  which  new  blossonw  re 
ever  opening  as  fast  as  otners  fade. 

Nature  is  the  mirror  of  the  Invisible  One. 
.  The  first  iniili  man  commits  is  to  take  theories  for 
experience :  the  second  to  consider  his  own  experience 
as  that  of  all. 

Where  children  are,  is  a  gold-in  acie. 

Between  con^^enial  minds  dissensions  are  most  pam- 
ful,  asdiaco'd)  ate  the  harsher  the  nearer  they  ap> 
pronch  to  concord. 

Anger  wijhes  the  human  race  had  but  one  neck, 
love  but  one  h<*art,  grief  two  teais,  and  pride  two  bond- 
ed knees. 

Two  things  fill  my  mind  with  eveir  new  and  in- 
creasing  sdmiraiion  and  veneration  tne  offener  and 
more  constantly  they  occupy  ray  thoughts — the  starry 
heavens  above  roe.  and  the  moral  law  within  me. 

Fotsiyeness  is  tne  finding  again  of  something  lost — 
misanuirophy,  a  prolonged  s*iickie. 

There  are  moments  m  our  life  when  we  feel  inolin- 
ed  to  press  to  our  bosom  every  flower,  and  every  dis- 
tant star,  every  worm,  and  every  darkly  imaged  loftier 
spirit— an  ombraciqg  of  ail  natu»  like  our  beloved. 


Tin  So LKcr  aicd  thr  SortABUC— A  Mttetnan  and 
his  wile  weie  reduced  from  al;fb  of  splendor  and  luxury, 
by  unavoidable  luisfortunes  to  a  mo.e  moderate  way  of 
living.  He  had  been  since  their  misfortunes  extiemely 
.iK>t>se  and  gloomy,  and  it  was  a  lively  reply  of  his 
af&odonate  wife  that  caused  a  cliange.  *^Wifp,**  said  he, 
one  fnormng,  ^  my  a£^r8  are  emMr  asaed,  and  it  is 
necessary  isbotild  curtail  my  expenses.  I  shouW  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  roductioiL  He  spoke 
this  in  a  rnore  gentle  tone  than  usual.  **  My  dear  hup- 
band,'*  said  she,  **  I  shall  be  perfecdy  happy  if  yi)»i  will 
get  nd  ofthe  sulky-Hiud  let  us  letaia  the  sociaUe.** 

fSONG.— Translation  by  Beranger.J 

I've  lived  of  late  by  Doctor's  nile; 

And  thus  (h's  cane  beneath  h^s  nose) 
Qu  'th  he,  **  Your  fever  wo  shall  cool 

Hy  abstinenre,  and  by  repose,** 
Bktt  in  my  heart  Love*s  voice  beitan, 
J  **  A  gallooade  or  so  were  well.** 
irose  and  walked  an  hour  with  Ann. 

But  d<t  not  tell,  oh^o  not  tell  • 

A  woid  of  that  to  Djcior  Fell ! 

•*  Beware  of  Bacchus,**  says  our  Sage, 

Our  Elscuiapiiw,  who  but  he  7 
The  pun^  preacher  of  the  age 

Ne*er  so  oojuined  sobriety. 
But  'n  my  heart  love's  voice  began, 

**  To  drink  her  health,  meihinks  twere  welV* 
8.>  down  I  sat  and  toasted  Ann, 

But  do  not  tell,  oh,  do  not  tell 

A  word  of  diat  to  Doctor  Fell ! 

•*  We  must  not  sinz,  it  hurts  the  ch'^st," 
Why  here's  a  pretty  how  d'ye  do  I 

The  mm  must  surely  be  possessed ; 
Pray  God  it  a*n*t  tbft  wandering  Jew ! 

But  in  my  heart  Love*8  voice  bcoan, 
**  One  stave,  and  all  win  soon  be  well.*' 

You  chon]8s*a  me  while  suiging,  Ann ; 
B:it  d  >  not  tell,  oh,  do  not  ten 
A  word  of  that  to  Doctor  Fell ! 

••  Afiect  not  womankind,**  quoth  he, 
**  All  passion  we  must  pre  ennit.** 

Now.  on  my  soul  the  kn^ve  must  be 
A  Trappist,  or  a  Jesuit ! 

But  in  my  hean  Love*s  voice  began, 
**  A  kiss  would  surely  make  you  well." 

I'm  gointf  now  for  one  from  Aon — 
But  do  not  tell,  oh^o  not  tell 
A  word  of  diat  to  Doctor  Fell ! 

Aw  AnnsT  of  Aafi.mr.— **  W—  is  an  artist  ofgtjat 
ability,"  said  one.  **I  d)  not  know,**  snid  ano'her, 
**  I  am  certaui  be  is  an  ani8t>jf  g  eat  trrtt^bility.** 

A  lady  who  had  been  juat  three  days  married  per- 
cc«v!ng  her  husband  enter,  stole  secretly  behind  him 
and  gave  him  a  kiss;  the  husband  was  am^ry,  ard 
said  she  oflended  against  deceucy.  Panlou  mc,  ex- 
claimed  alie,  I  did  not  know  it  was  you, 

A  KISS. 

Cold,  cruel  ffiri,  pray  tell  me  why. 

Do  you  the  harmless  boon  deny? 

•Tis  nothing  terrible  or  frighifiil, 

But  warm,  sweet,  innonent,  delightful, 

Joyoos  inspirine— nay,  I  swear— 

You  doubt  7  Well,  try  me— 4here,  diere,  there. 

Dr.  South  beginsa  sermon  on  th>s  text,  *  The  wages 
of  am  is  death,*  as  follows :  '^  Poor  wages  indeed,  that 
I  a  man  can't  tve  by."       Digitized  by  V^jOOy  Ic 
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HUMOIAOCFS  MITBf . 


JOHN  WHITE  AND  808AN  FRY. 

John  White  he  was  the  smaitest  man 

Ofall  the  New  Police, 
Though  he  had  but  a  pound  a  week 

To  Keep  him  and  the  peace. 

Among  his  brother  officers 

You  nnght  have  found  some  bigger; 
Bat  John  White,  No.  28, 

Was  well  know  by  his  jigurc 

The  servant-maids,  as  John  went  by. 

Stole  to  their  doors  to  talk. 
And  so  wouU  be  lonacnthe  itep 

Tlioui^  not  allowd  a  walk. 

Soon  to  a  cook,  one  Susan  Fry, 

He  spoke  of  raithfiil  Iovcl 
And  swore  she  wa^  though  kitchen^maidt 

All  other  maids  above. 

This  cook  had  vowed  diat  none  to  her 

Cool  treatment  shoukl  impute; 
So,  looking  at  his  uniform. 

She  oniKd  upon  his  tuit. 

He  courted  her,  and  called  her  queen,— 

While  she  would  oft  in  sport 
Declare  his  mamiere  much  improved 

Since  he  had  come  to  eatrt. 

But  soon,  alas!  she  found  him  out. 
And  his  bright  promects  marred— 

lliou^  John,  like  all  the  New  Police. 
Was  always  m  ki9  guard. 

One  night  die  called  to  see  Jane  Sly, 

The  cook  to  Doctor  Drake, 
And  there,  with  Jane  and  oyater.«auce, 

She  found  her  love  at  stooi;  / 

John  kept  Us  eyes  fixed  on  his  plate» 

Alarmed  at  Susan*s  fririit. 
Who  cr^  "For  shamer  and  then  declared 

Next  day  her  wrongs  sheM  write. 


She  sem  this  touchuig  note  to 

**  Yu*ll  newer  cee  me  more; 
For  yu  ave  splitt  a  appy  jMcr, 

And  cut  me  to  the  core.** 

And  then  she  wrote  to  fridiless  John— > 
••  Yu  kno,  sur,  Pm  yure  better*— 

Indede  the  postman -says  Pve  maid 
Sum  progress  in  myJdUn, 

**  I  oped  for  Joy,  John,  when  I  chose 

My  Luv  from  AsMiM  stete— 
For  oeing  cook,  of  coarse  I  knoo 

Wot  bfoas  attend  the  grate. 

**But  yu*ve  deoeeved  me,  so  fiur  weD« 

Yu  fobe  and  crewel  yuth— 
Pve  found,  thoudi  yu*re  one  of  the  'Foiee,* 

Tis  not  the  'Force  of  Truth., 

**  So  Pm  detenmned,  O,  John  Wtta ! 

To  phmge  into  the  river— 
And  scorn,  as  I  have  k)st  my  kmrt^ 

To  be  a  for-lawn  Imr  r* 

To  Waterloo  Bridge  straigfat  she  went» 

Poor  metaneboly  soul  I 
Where,  as  she  was  a  fteUf /r  tfMfft, 

She  gave  the  usual  toO. 

Then  tunungpile  at  thoughts  of  White, 
She  sci^  Bie  bridge*s  bnid^ 


AAl&e  a  fearless 
Thus 


peMedm  a  smik/ 

John  leamt  her  fiite,  and  CTymg  cried-* 
**  ^"^  1  my  hopetwe  o*er— 


Thoqgb I  have mide mmntdkaf  har^ 
I  find  diat  she*to  He  more  r* 

John's  still  alive;  but  grown  so  thin. 
With  constant  woes  and  pains, 

lliat  literary  servant  maids, 
Now  call  hun*«WMte^rl 


THE  TWO  MONKEY& 

A   FJIBLK. 

The  learned,  lull  of  inward  pride. 
The  Fops  of  outward  show  deride : 
The  Fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 
Soofi  at  the  pedant,  and  die  science: 
The  Don,  a  formal,  solemn  strutter. 
Despises  Monsieur's  airs  and  flutter : 
While  Monsieur  mocks  the  formal  fool. 
Who  fooks,  and  qpeaks,  and  walks  by  rule. 
Britain,  a  niedley  of  the  twain. 
As  pert  as  Frimce,  as  grave  as  Spam : 
In  miu^  vriser  than  the  rest. 
Laughs  at  them  both,  of  bom  the  jest. 
Is  not  the  poet's  cfainung  cfoee 
Censur'd  by  an  the  sons  of  proee  ? 
While  bantt  of  quick  imagination 
Despise  the  sleepy  proee  narration. 
Men  laugh  at  apes,  thev  men  contenm ; 
For  what  are  we,  but  Apes  to  them? 

Two  Monkies  went  to  Soodiwark  iatr. 
No  critics  had  a  south  air : 
T^ey  forc'd  their  wmr  duxHidi  draggled  MLi» 
Who  gap'd  to  catch  Jack-poddingVjoket ; 
Tlien  took  their  tickets  for  the  show, 
And  got  fagr  chance,  the  foremost  row. 
To  see  thor  grave,  observing  foceu 
Phivok'd  a  huigh  throughout  the  (daoe. 

Brother,  says  Pug,  and  tum'd  his  head, 
ThetabUe's  monsttously  iH  bred. 

Now  through  the  booth  kmd  hisses  ran; 
Nor  ended  tiUthe  show  began. 
The  tumbler  whirls  the  fiap-flap  round. 
With  somersets  he  shakes  the  ground; 
Hie  cord  beneadi  the  dancer  iprin^i; 
Aloft  m  air  the  vauker  swings; 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  oependi^ 
Now  through  his  twiiked  arms  asoBDds : 
The  crowd,  m  wonder  and  deliffht. 
With  Hippifig  h*n4f  ^>rr^^!id  ffW  %l»»- 

Widi  amOes,  qoodi  Ptog;  tf  pranks  like  tiMft 
The  giant  Apes  of  reason  please. 
How  wotdd  they  wonder  at  our  arts; 
lliev  nnist  adore  us  for  our  parts. 
Hifl^  on  the  twig  Pve  seen  yon  ding; 
Play,  twist  and  turn  in  any  rmg: 
How  can  those  chaasy  timigs  £ke  me. 
Fly  with  a  bound  fiom  tree  to  tree  7 
But  yet,  by  this  appiaus&  we  find 
These  emiulatoiB  of  our  kind 
DisoQm  our  worth,  our  parts  regard, 
Who  our  mean  minnes  mns  reward. 

Brodier,  the  garfamrngwate  refto^ 
In  this  1  gtnnt  oat  Bbn  is  vrise. 
While  good  example  they  putsoe, 
We  must  attow  some  pnuse  is  due; 
But  when  thqr  atram  beyond  dieir  glide, 
Ilaughtoaoomther'  '      *' 

For  bow  fMrnntio  is  t , 

To  meet  mtt^  aUi^i^  bob  i    _^  , 
Because  we  sQniatmies  wtt<m  two! 
IhaiAtheiMMwcivir.    O^lk:     GAY. 
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OR  GEMS  OF 


**  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
His  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray : 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
He  keeps  the  noiselesB  tenor  of  his  way.'* 


No.  13.] 


PHII4ADELPHIA.— uecehiber. 


[1833. 


Written  for  the  Gasket. 

THSS  PSSASANT  BOT. 

Glad  child !  the  qpring-tiine  of  life  is  thine — 
Its  blossoming  hopes  and  its  clear  sunshine ; 
The  shadows  of  care  thou  hast  never  known— 
In  thy  boiom  no  sorrow  hath  rearod  its  throne : 
With  fresh  aifections,  and  fiuicy  free, 
Existence  is  spread  as  a  dream  to  thee ; 
Thou  dost  not  know  that  its  flowers  will  fede— 
That  its  riMliant  skies  will  be  veil*d  m  shade. 

The  love  of  youth  in  diine  ewe  is  Idd,— 

It  flashes  forth  from  its  lifted  bd ; 

<^  thy  lip  the  criBoson  of  chikihood  lies, 

Cahn  as  the  blushes  of  summer  skies: 

Thy  cheek  is  iair  as  a  rose  of  June, 

While  thy  free  tongue  carols  its  meiiy  tune : 

The  peace  of  a  rural  life  is  thine. 

Where  Mature  speaks  with  her  voice  divine. 

Yes,  the  light  of  morning  is  on  thy  brow- 
It  beams  from  thy  smiling  presence  now ; 
It  reveals  the  joy  of  a  heart  at  ease,— 
Of  a  nnrit,  that  Beine  alone,  can  please  : 
M^en  draws  from  the  future  a  daily  store 
Of  eloquent  visions,  unknown  before : 
Their  worth  unproved,  they  appear  to  thee 
Brilliant  and  sure  asreaUty ! 

Alasi  for  life !— as  thy  years  increasSk 

Will  MSB  from  thv  bosom  iu  spell  of  peace ; 

The  hollow  world  will  appear  in  truth. 

All  changed  from  the  scene  that  beguiled  thy  youth: 

The  revolving  seasons  will  wear  no  more 

The  glow  that  once  to  thine  eye  they  wore : 

And,  wearied  in  spirit,  thy  glance  in  vain 

Will  search  for  the  pleasures  of  yore  again. 

Yet  within  thy  breast  thou  may*st  keep  a  charm, 
Which  the  ating  of  Guilt  can  alone  disarm : 
The  principle  pure,  which  in  youth  is  found. 
Can  fenda  flower  to  the  desert  ground ; 
It  buoys  the  soul,  when  assailed  by  care, 
And  points  its  view  to  the  depths  of  air : — 
Keep  thy  heart  unstained^  and  the  earth  will  be 
A  pathway  to  glory  and  rest  for  thee.  C. 
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•  Written  for  the  Casket. 

The  Hream  of  I^ove. 

How  like  a  dream  our  life  appears, 
A  mrsnoff  scene  of  joys  and  tcars^ 
Of  bliss  Rid  wo€,  from  which  we  wake, 
Our  kst  foad  retrospect  to  take ; 
Oh,  Love !  how  like  a  dream  an  thou. 
Of  blasted  hope  and  broken  vow. 

It  has  never  been  determined  by  metaphyai^ 
cians  and  phiJosopherB,  which  of  all  the  human 
passions  is  the  strongest.  Some  hare  declared 
in  favour  of  revenge,  others  in  favour  of  anger 
and  grief;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  pas* 
sion  of  love  far  the  most  powerful,  inasmucbat 
it  not  only  operates  itself  in  many  destructive 
ways,  but  jgives  origin  to  jealoiUsy,  a  most  mya- 
tenous  ancfdeadly  passion.  Love  levels  all  the 
distinctions  of  society— surmounts  all  the  bar« 
riers  of  parental  tyranny,  and  interested  opposi- 
tion ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  terminates  in  jealousy* 
revenge,  or  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting 

Some  years  since,  there  resided  near  one  of 
our  large  cities  a  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Morland,  who,  by  mdustrious  habits  in  a  me- 
chanical business,  bad  acquired  a  competence, 
and  had  removed  to  a  pleasant  seat  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town.  H[e  bad  one  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  had  been  educated  at  West  PoSkt, 
and  afterward  entered  the  navy,  where  be,  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  had  risen  to  the  honourable 
ran k  of  a  lieutenant.  The  daughter,  Madeline, 
in  her  seventeenth  summer,  was  considered 
beautiful,  possessing  a  mild  and  amiable  dispoti. 
tion,  connected  witn  winning,  or  even  bewitch- 
ing manners;  though  excessive  praise  and  ado- 
ration bad  made  ber  vain  and  coquettish,  wbitb 
feelings  ber  mirror  bad  no  tendency  to  suppress. 
Her  form  was  slender ;  her  features  of  the  Gre- 
cian, or  rather  of  the  Circassian  mould;  lips« 
red  as  the  lotus,  and  eyes  dark,  large,  and  li- 
quid.  Yet,  the  greatest  charm  Mmeib»  po»« 
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sessed,  and  they  were  not  few^^wai  the  beareoly 
expresflion.  which  was  the  very  mooDlk;ht  of  her 
soul,  that  beamed  upon  her  face.  Her  heart 
was  pure,  gentle,  and  refined.  She  was  one  of 
those  i7ho«in  the  language  of  Moore, 

*'  Wouki  biuflh  when  you  praised  her, 
And  weep  when  you  blamed.** 

It  cannot  then  be  strange  that  she  should  capti- 
vate many.  Among  those  who  bowed  down  be- 
fore her  charms,  was  a  young  man,  of  high 
prehensions,  who  used  every  means  in  bis  power 
to  obtain  the  key  of  her  helrt.  His  name  was 
Brown ;  he  was  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  loved  her  to  dis- 
traction, and  would  yield  up  his  life,  if  she  were 
seriousl^  to  demand  it,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  passion.  But  Madeline  appeared  cold  and 
insensible  to  all  the  warmth  or  his  protestations, 
thou^  her  father  was  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  the  alliance.  Brown  endured  his  ill  success 
with  calmness,  until  he  discovered  that  a  rival 
tiuitor  was  windinff  himself  into  the  affections  of 
his  own  heart's  idol.  He  then  becante  distressed 
and  impatient  Wakefield^  the  rival,  had  been 
an  apprentice,  a  few  years  before,  to  Morland, 
and  was  far  inferior  in  paint  of  fortune,  t^nts, 
and  high  respectability,  to  Brown.  This,  both 
knew;  and  the  laiowledge  mutually  made  them 
the  greater  eneroie%.  »S£ich  are  the  mysteries  of 
love,  that  no  power  can  bind,  and  no  laws  regu- 
late it  Madeline  h*  i  k>ng  esteemed  the  accom- 
plbbed  Brown,  and  had  seriously  striven  to  love 
him ;  but  in  vain.  Hence,  Brown  had  been  al- 
ternately encouraged  and  discouraged.  She  had 
knred  Wakefield  without  a  single  etfort 

86  perfectly  fascinated  was  Brown*  that  he 
could  not  rest  when  absent  from  her;  and  a  sin- 
gle smile  from  her  fai  r  lips,  was  sufficient  to  chase 
awmy  all  his  cares,  and  call  back  .to  the  dark 
chamber  of  bis  heart,  the  brilliant  hopes  of  for- 
mer days.  One  morning  in  June,  just  as  Wake- 
^Id  left  the  house,  he  sought  her  presence,  to 
solicit,  for  the  last  time  perhaps,  her  hand  and 
hesurt.  He  found  her  reclining  on  a  sofa,  in  a 
splendid  dress,  reading  the  Sorrows  of  Werter. 
This  ho  thou^t  was  a  happy  opportunity,  and 
pressed  her  with  eloquent  language  tu  tell  him, 
mr  the  last  tkne,  what  he  was  to  depend  upon. 

^  My  fate,'*  said  he,  *'  is  in  your  hands.  You 
art  the  mistress  of  my  destiny,  and  on  your  lips 
depends  my  future  haopiness,or  my  eternal  ruin. 
If  1  am  permitted  to  live  in  your  presence,  I  shall 
be  the  bapplesl  of  men;  but  if  you  deter- 
muie  otherwise,  I  am  a  doomed  wretch,  and 
life  will  no  kmger  be  desurable.  Dearest  Made- 
Kne,  I  have  k>fed  you— I  now  love  you,  even  to 
distraotioo,  and  it  remains  only  for  you  to  pro- 
nounce whether  I  shall  live  in  hope,  or  die  in 
despair.    I  await  your  determination." 

At  the  last  words  escaped  from  his  lips  he 
wavk  upon  one  knee  before  her;  and  grasping 
her  hand  with  a  kind  of  distractOil  air,  gused  with 
intense  anxiety  into  her  heavenly  eyes.  Made- 
line was  startled  with  the  quickness  of  his  move- 
ment, but  the  sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  the 
eamestnese  of  his  gaze,  recalled  her  scattered 
senses,  and  aroiisedker sensitive  feelings. 

**  1  have  ever  esteemed  you  as  a  gentleman," 
•aid  Madeline,  Unahing  to  her  tempfet, "  bat,  to 


be  candid  with  yon,  that  esteem  has  never 
onerged  in  that  more  devoted  feeling,  which  it 
ever  necessary  to  render  the  union  oTonr  beartt 
happ^r.  From  my  heart  I  desire,  and  would  fain 
contribute  to  your  happiness,  in  any  manner  that 
would  not  have  a  tendency  to  render  us  both 
miserable.  1  am  perfectiy  convinced  that  witlt- 
out  mutual  affection  there  is  no pennanent  good 
in  the  married  state.  I,  therefore,  conjure  yim 
to  think  no  more  of  the  past,  and  to  be  assured 
that  my  warmest  friendship  shall  ever  be  yours.'* 

*'  Oh !  Madeline,"  said  the  distracted  youths 
*'  I  had  rather  this  moment  die  in  your  armt,  than 
resign  you  forever;  yet  if  fate  wili  have  it  so 
death  alone  will  be  the  soother  of  my  miseries. 
Long,  lon^  has  hope  supported  me,  and  must  it 
now  fly  from  my  desolate  heart,  even  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  whom,  most  of  all  others,  1  lore. 
To  secure  your  happiness,  Madeline,  I  would 
resign  my  own ;  but--farewell— forever." 

Madehne  wept,  and  the  unhappy  young  nan 
seized  his  hat  and  escaped  from  the  room.  Die- 
traction  fixed  upon  him  j and  every  night  he  paced 
the  yard,  before  the  building,  to  catch  a  giimpee 
of  her  who  was  his  heart's  highest  idoL  Late  on 
a  beautiful  summer  evening  he  approached  the 
house,  and  saw  from  a  winoow  the  usual  light  of 
Madeline,  where  he  had  so  often  slily  stole  to 
gaze  unseen  upon  her  charms.  He  now  put  ti- 
lendy  aside  the  shrubbery,  and  advanced  to  gaze 
again  upon  her,  to  possess  whose  heart  be  would 
have  given  the  wealth  of  worlds.  Softly  be  pot 
aside  the  curtain,  and  beheld  Madeline,  sitting 
with  her  face  towards  the  window,  gaily  saiilin£ 
and  talking.  The  glance  shewed  nim  the  hated 
form  of  Wakefield,  and  his  hand  involuntmriljr 
grasped  one  of  the  pistols  in  his  pockets.  The 
arm  of  Wakefield  rested  on  the  cnair  of  Made* 
line,  and  Brown  bit  his  lips  as  he  saw  him  take 
her  small  white  hand  in  his,  and  press  ber  to  hk 
bosom.  He  saw  that  she  resisted  not,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  and  anguish.  The 
next  moment  he  beheld  bis  favoured  rival  im- 
press upon  her  balmy  lips  a  kiss,  and  his  heart 
boiled  with  jealous v  and  revenge.  He  drew  the 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  ain^  at  the  heart  of 
Wakefield;  but  at  that  moment  they  both  rote 
to  leave  the  room,  and  Madeline's  form  was  in- 
terposed between  nim  and  his  victim. 

With  a  heart  full  of  bitterness.  Brown  left  dm 
spot,  and  awaited  the  coming  forth  of  WakefieU. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
from  behiad  a  tree  in  front  of  the  building,  he 
saw  the  elegant  form  of  Madeline  advance,  her 
hand  claspoi  in  that  of  the  happy  Wakefield. 
He  taw  her  lean  ufxm  his  arm,  and  gaze  up  in 
his  face;  he  saw  his  arm  enfokl  the  delicate 
waist  of  the  charming  giri;  he  saw  bim  again  af> 
fectionately  press  her  lips,  and  madness  tired  hit 
soul.  The  next  moment  the  warm  adieu  was 
uttered,  8of\ly — the  hand  pressed  and  relinquish- 
ed, and  Wakefield  left  the  house.  He  had  ad- 
vanceJi  but  a  few  steps,  musing  upon  the  loxoiy 
and  the  sweet  delirium  of  love,  when  the  form  oif 
Broim  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  he  started.  They  gazed  for  a  moment* 
with  surprise  and  bitterness  upon  each  other. 

^  Well  met,  sir,  in  such  an  nour  and  place  at 
this/*  muttered  Brown,  with  bitter  stemnett. 

'*  To  peep  and  listen,  at  tuch  an  boor  and  pboe 
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MM  this,  but  in  befito  a  genOeman,"  retorted 
Wakefield,  the  fact  flashing  upon  hU  mind,  that 
Brown  had  been  a  witness  to  all  that  had  passed. 

^It  matters  not,"  returned  the  other;  **we 
will  not  quarrel  over  trifles.  I  demand,  sir, 
whether  vou  are  serious  in  your  attentions  to  the 
lady  you  bare  just  left  ?  Answer  me  without  equi- 
Tocation. 

**  1  recognize  not  your  right,  sir,  to  demand 
any  thing  of  me,"  returned  Wakefield,  coolly. 

^  Then  you  or  I  must  die,"  said  Brown,  sud- 
denly drawing  a  pair  of  pistols  from  his  pockets. 
**  1  have  made  up  ray  mind,  sir.  irreTocaoly,  that 
if  Madeline  Morland  will  not  be  mine,  she  shall 
not  be  another's.  Take  your  choice,  and  let  us 
here  decide  the  matter  at  once  and  forerer," 

^  I  decline  your  offer,  sir,  until  vou  are  placed 
in  a  similar  situation  to  ipy  own,*^*  said  Wake- 
field. 

'*  I  demand  to  know,  then,  on  what  score  we 
are  not  equal?"  interrogated  Brown. 

*'  You  are  entitled  tu  tnat  knowledge,"  return- 
ed Wakefield.  ''  Then  know,  sir,  that  I  am  this 
night  betrothed  to  the  amiable  lady  I  have  just 
leii,  and  that,  should  I  fall,  my  own  misery  would 
not  be  the  only  consequence,  but  an  innocent 
being  would  suffer  for  my  folly." 

At  these  fatal  words  Brown  ^ped  for  breath, 
and  fell  back  against  the  tree,  m  apparent  ago- 
ny. Wakefield  Qionght  this  a  proper  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
maddened  with  loveand  jealousy,  and  who  mi^t 
do  him  some  iniury.  With  the  promise  to  see 
him  again,  which  Brown,  however,  did  nothear, 
he  departed,  leaving  him  to  his  reverie,  and  to 
indulge  his  misery. 

From  his  situation.  Brown  perceived  that  Ma- 
deline had  retired  to  the  same  room,  and  was 
reading.  A  desperate  resolve  seized  him— to 
enter  if  possible— to  endeavour  to  break  off"  the 
engagement  which  had  been  formed,  and  if  un- 
successful, to  die  in  her  presence.  He  advanced 
—found  the  door  open  and  entered  without  ap- 
prising lier,  for  his  mind  was  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  distraction.  Madeline  started  with  sur- 
prise and  anger  at  the  appearance  in  her  room, 
at  that  hour^of  a  man,  without  announcement. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  alarmed  her, 
and  she  sternly  demanded  his  business,  for  so 
haggard  was  be,  that  she  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize his  features. 

'*  I  come,"  said  Brown,  with  a  melancholy 
b>ok,  ^to  snatch  you  from  the  aims  of  Wake- 
ield,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  You  have 
j^ledged  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  villain,  and  if 
you  persist  in  claiming  him,  you  must  be  content 
to  see  one  expire  at  your  feet,  in  this  r(;om." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  to  the  door,  and  locking 
it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Madeline  at- 
tempted to  scream,  but  her  heart  became  sick, 
her  head  swam  round,  and  all  the  past  seemed 
to  her  like  some  forlorn  dream  of  love.  She  had 
long  dreaded  that  some  fatal  consec^uence  would 
be  the  result  of  Brown's  unrequited  passion. 
Before  she  luid  fully  recovered,  the  unhappy 
young  man  had  sunk  down  at  lier  feet,  grasped 
ber  band,  and  was  gazing  imploringly  in  her 
face. 

^  Oh !  Madeline,  doom  me  not  to  death,  for 
your  oroelty  has  already  inflicted  all  the  agonies 
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that  the  human  heart  may  bear.  Relent,  and 
save  me  from  an  untimely  tomb,  and  yowMelf 
from  the  arms  of  a  villain,  who  nas  won  yoiir 
gentle  heart  but  to  deceive ^ou." 

*^  By  what  means,"  enquired  Madeline.  *'  dki 
you  aiscover  that  we  were  betrothed,  and  what 

Sroof  have  you  that  Wakefield  is  a  villain." 
peak,  I  conjure  you,  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the 
agony  of  suspense.  Speak !  tell  me  all,  that  1 
may  escape  tne  snare  ere  it  is  forever  too  late." 

'*  Have  you  then  never  heard  the  dreadful  act 
which  he  committed,  when  returning  from  his 
travels  ?  Has  no  suspicion  ever  crMsed  your 
mind  of  his  real  character  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  trembling  Madeline.  Oh ! 
tell  me— and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  the  fatal  tale. 
It  will  be  death  to  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  hap- 
piness—but let  me  hear  it." 

**  1  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  saidLindley  Brown, 
his  countenance  brightening  with  hope.  '*  You 
must  then  know,  dearest  Madeline,  that  when 
Wakefield  was  travelling  from  Orleans, through 
the  forest,  on  his  way  to  Ohio,  he  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  house  of  a  man,  by  the  name  of 
Loxley,  who  made  him  welcome,  and  introduced 
him  with  confidence  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Loxley  had  just  married,  the  second  time,  a 
voung  and  most  beautiful  girl,  upon  whom  he 
lavished  all  the  affections  of  his  heart.  His 
daughter  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Wake- 
field remained,  partaking  of  their  hmpitality.all 
which  time  he  assiduously  devoted  to  the  hellish 
purpose  of  ensnaring  the  hearts  of  the  young  wife 
and  daughter.  Loxley  was  often  aosent;  his 
wife  and  daughter  knew  not  the  villainv  of  man, 
and,  ere  they  were  aware  of  it,  found  that  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  was  necessary  to  their 
nappiness.  Lucy,  the  daughter,  first  tell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  villainy,  and  he  then  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  persuade  the  wife  to  follow  bun 
nome.  In  the  simplicity  of  innocence,  she  lis- 
tened to  him,  but  refused  him,  until  her  heart 
became  completely  ensnared  by  his  blandish- 
ments and  estranged  from  her  husband.  At 
last,  when  Loxley  was  absent,  she  consented, 
and  they  set  off  through  the  wilderness.  The  dis- 
tracted husband,  suspecting  villainy,  set  off  in 
pursuit,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  overtook 
them,  and  demanded  bis  wife  of  the  man  who 
had  pailaken  of  his  hospitality.  Wakefield  an- 
swered the  language  of^his  wounded  heart  with 
scorn,  and  refused  to  yield  the  beautiful  creature 
whom  he  had  rudely  torn  from  a  virtuous,  affec- 
tionate, and  happy  home.  A  contest  ensued ,  and 
the  next  moment  the  hand  of  Wakefield  was 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  iniured  husband, 
who  was  expiring  at  the  feet  of  the  murderer." 

As  the  last  words  escaped  from  the  hps  of 
Brown,  Madeline  feebly  shrieked,  and  as  he 
turned  he  saw  her  falling  from  her  chair.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  pale  lips  to 
his,  and  for  a  moment  exulted  in  the  triumph  he 
had  achieved.  Slowly  consciousness  returned ; 
she  gaa^  a  minute  upon  the  face  of  the  narra- 
tor in  pity,  then  darted  from  his  arms  and  hastily 
reseated  herself  in  her  chair.  Some  moments 
passed  in  musing  silence. 

''  Oh !  I  will  not  beUere  it,"  exclaimed  Made- 
line. ^  You  wrong  him ;  you  seek  to  blast  his 
/kme,  because  be  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
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yourself.     Oh  !  say  that  yon  wrong  him,  and  I 
will  forgive  you.*' 

**  Nay,  then,  if  you  believe  me  not,  I  here  pro- 
duce the  fatal,  damning  evidence,"  said  Brown, 
and  he  drew  from  hb  pocket  a  letter,  and  held 
it  full  in  the  gaze  of  the  agonized  girl.  The 
same  fatal  story  was  there  recount^,  and  Ma- 
deline's heart  became  sick,  her  head  swam 
round,  and  she  was  near  fallinff.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  door  oi)ened,and  Waiefield  entered. 

"  Villain,"  cried  Brown,  "  you  come  again  to 
insult  me  with  your  pretensions,  but  sir" — 

**  Dare  not  repeat  that  word  again,"  interrunt- 
ed  Wakefield,  "  or  your  life  may  be  the  forfeit 
of  your  insult.  Know,  sir.  that  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  meet  you,  and  to  know  who  has  a  claim 
to"— 

"A  claim  I"  retorted  Brown,  in  a  bitter  ac- 
cent; "  what  claim  hare  you,  whose  hands  have 
been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  an  injured,  unoffending 
man." 

"  I  defyjourlies  and  your  forgeries,"  exclaim- 
ed Wakefield.  "  The  letter  you  have  shown  to 
Madeline,  is  in  your  own  hand- writing;  and  the 
secret  you  confided  to  another,  has  been  dis- 
closed. Who,  sir,  is  ihe  villain  now  ?  Whose 
hands  are  now  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  an  in< 
jurcd  man  ?" 

"Liar!**  shouted  Brown,  "come  on;  your 
blood  shall  atone  for  this.    Strike  for  your  life." 

Ere  the  words  had  expired  upon  his  lips,  he 
snatched  a  dagger  from  his  bosom  and  held  it 
glittering  in  the  terrified  gaze  of  Madeline ;  and 
as  the  beautiful  girl  was  near  fainting,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Let  Madeline  then  declare  which  of  us  her 
heart  accepts,  and  we  will  settle  the  difliculty." 

Madeline  faintly  breathed  the  name  of  Wake- 
field, and  in  an  instant  the  dagger  which  Brown 
held  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  Wake- 
field.   He  staggered  and  fell  at  her  feet. 

"And  thou  too shalt die,"  exclaimed  Brown, 
with  a  wild,  demoniac  look. 

She  saw  the  dagger  descending,  and  strug*rled 
to  escape  it,  but  in  vain ;  slie  felt  the  cold  steel 
penetrate  her  heart.  She  saw  the  red  current 
of  life  issuing  from  the  wound,  and  shuddered  at 
death. 

"  Madeline,  Madeline,  my  dear,  what  is  the 
matter?"  exclaimed  Lucy  filakely,  the  brides- 
maid :  "  wake  up,  child,  the  bridegroom,  priest, 
and  all,  have  arrived.  You  must  be  ready  to  go 
down." 

Madeline  awoke  from  her  dream  of  terror,hap 
py  to  find  herself  alive,  and  on  the  very  eve  of 
being  married  to  Wakefield,  who  had  long  pos- 
sessed her  heart.  The  idle  report,  that  firown 
was  about  to  challenge  Wakefield,  had  given 
origin  to  her  long  dream  of  love.  She  had  fal- 
len asleep  in  her  chair,  dressed  in  her  wedding 
garb.  MILFORD  BARD. 
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Count  not  the  hours  when  their  silent  wing, 

Thus  wafts  them  in  fairy  flight, 
For  feeling  warm  from  its  purest  spring 

Shall  hulow  the  scene  to  night. 

And  whilst  the  magic  of  joy  ishere. 
And  the  coloun  oflife  are  gay. 


Let  us  think  of  those  who  have  loved  us  dear, — 
Of  the  friends  that  arc  fiur  away. 

Few  are  the  hearts  that  have  proved  the  truth. 

Of  their  early  affection^s  vow; 
Then  let  those  few,  the  beloved  of  youth. 

Be  dear  ih  their  absence  now. 

Oh  vivid  lon£,  in  the  fietithful  breast, 

Shall  thecneam  of  remembrance  play; 
Like  the  lignming  tint  in  the  glowing  west. 

When  tl^  Bunl^ama  have  past  away. 

Sweet  be  the  sleep  of  their  silent  hours. 

And  calm  be  the  seas  they  roam; 
May  the  pathway  they  travel  be  strewed  with  flowerB» 

Till  it  brings  them  in  safety  home. 

And  should  we  whose  hearts  are  o*erfk>wing  now. 

Like  them  be  doomed  to  stray. 
May  some  kind  orison  rise  for  us, 

When  we  shall  be  far  away.  K.  J. 
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The  story  of  the  Heiress,  which  afibrdedua 
some  general  remarks  on  character  and  feeling; 
last  week,  now  supplies  a  forcible  iUustration  <x 
the  diflerence  between  the  sentiments  we  bare 
designed  above.  The  passion  of  Lord  E.,  so  well 
exposed,  gontrasts  most  strikingly  with  that  of 
the  lady  for  another,  and  that  l^  which  it  was 
required.—JV.  Y.  Atlas, 

At  first  I  had  not  thought  Trevor  beautiful.—- 
This  I  remember  distinctly,  or  I  could  not  now 
believe  it;  for,  so  soon  as  11^  marked  the  mys* 
tic  intelligence  between  the  outward  aspect  aod 
the  inwara  heart,  his  face  became  to  me  evea 
as  the  face  of  an  angel.  His  soft  dark  hair 
flowed  meekly  away  on  either  side  a  forehead 
where  mental  power  and  moral  grandeur  sat 
fitly  throned:  his  eyes  shone  -serenely  histroos 
with  the  sonl*s  own  holy  light;  and  O  the  warm 
benerolence  of  his  bright  smile!  While  he 
preached,  the  light  from  a  richly  stained  oriei 
window  streamed  upon  his  figure,  at  times 
shrouding  him  in  such  a  blaze  of  crimson  or  gol- 
den splendour,  that  he  seemed  a  heaven-sent 
seraph  circled  by  a  visible  glory.  There  was  do 
sorrowful  or  paming  thought  blended  with  the 
glad  beginnings  of^  my  love.  Earth  and  sky 
seemed  brighter  than  before,  human  faces  wore 
happier  smiles,  and  all  living  things  were  girdled 
by  my  widening  tenderness.  I  sought  out  dear 
poesy,  and  learnt  her  sweet  lowhynms,  and 
chaunted  them  softly  to  my  own  glad  heart  1 
held  hi>h  commune  with  the  mighty  of  old,tbe 
men  oTrenown,  for  what  but  gemus  can  be  the 
interpreter  of  passioa'^  The  worid-wearioeas 
had  passed  away;  I  descried  from  afar  the 
transient  abode  of  happiness,  and  I  resigned  mf^ 
self  to  the  current  of  events,  which  1  hoped 
would  drift  me  towards  it    I  knew  not  of  the 

fulf  that  yawned  between.  There  was  not.  per- 
aps,  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  would  not 
have  regarded  as  a  debasement  my  alliance  with 
a  poor  curate,  such  as  'fVevor,  and  I  was  as  yet 
so  far  tainted  with  their  false  notioDS^  as  to  in- 
terpret his  slowness  in  seeking  my  intimacy  into 
the  timidity  of  an  humble  a&rer.  Often,  as  1 
caught  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  me,  1  transla- 
ted its  pitying  or  reproving  silentness  into  the 
language  of  admiration,  to  which  I  was  to  much 
better  acdMtomed.   I  kid  not  yet  atlaintd  to 
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true  lore's  perfect  humbleness.  I  knew  not  that 
Trevor's  unnrordliness  would  reckon  a  Wrtue  of 
more  account  than  an  estate  in  a  wife*s  dowryi 
or  that  be  would  neyer  think  of  finding  his  lite  s 
friend  in  such  a  giddy  fluttering  child  of  foUy  as 
I  appeared  to  be—  as,but  for  my  love  of  him,  1 
would  have  been.  But  I  was  soon  to  know  the 
passion's  '*pain  and  power,"  the  wasting  rest- 
lessness of  doubt  and  fear.  1  soon  grew  peevish 
and  ^impatient-hearted;"  as  I  marked  the  many 
occasions  of  seeking  my  society,  which  he  let 
pass  uoheedcd,  I  i^w  weary,  of  crowded  as- 
semblies; where  I  in  vain  watched  for  his  face, 
and  listened  for  his  voice.  And  when  he  did 
come,  and  when  he  greeted  me  with  his  placid 
and  gracious  smile,  f  felt  the  sick  chill  of  ho|>e- 
lessness  steal  over  me,  as  I  contrasted  his  mild 
indifference  with  the  passionate  worship  of  my 
own  **shut  and  silent  heart."  Sometimes  I  fan- 
cied that  he  was  'rapt  too  hich  in  heavenly  con- 
templation to  dream  of  earthly  love.  His  en- 
thusiasm too,  flowing  as  it  was,  was  yet  so  holy« 
so  calm!  Bat  is  not  enthusiasm  ever  calm,  and 
always  holy?  And  does  not  true  insight  into  the 
life  of  things  convince  us  that  the  loftiest  and 
purest  intellects  are  ever  twinbomwith  the 
warmest  hearts,  that  tenderness  and  genius  are 
seldom  or  never  divorced?  When  I  witnessed 
Trevor's  fervent  piety,  and  heard  his  touching 
doquence,  I  felt  that  they  both  sprang  from  (he 
pure  depths  of  an  affectionate  heart;  1  knew 
that  he  would  loveloitily,  hdily,  and  for  ever; 
but  I  feared,  alas,  alas!  that  I  could  never  be 
the  blessed  object  of  his  love.  I  had  found  the 
only  human  being  who  call  forth  the  latent  en- 
ergies and  affe  tions  of  my  soul,  but  his  eye  was 
averted,  I  had  no  space  in  his  thought.  1  knew 
the  firm  and  steady  character  on  which  mv 
weak  and  turbulent  nature  could  have  cast  itself 
to  fondly  for  support,  but  it  had  no  sympathy 
with  mine.  I  saw  the  heaven  in  which  my  heart 
would  fain  have  ^setupits  everlasting  rest," 
but  it  rejected  me.  Sometimes  the  mought 
would  arise  chat,  could  he  know  of  my  devotion- 
al attachment,  he  would  not  fail  to  yield  a  rich 
return.  But  could  the  raising  of  an  eye-lash 
have  gained  his  love,  at  the  risk  of  revealing  my 
own,  ine  revealment  would  not  have  been  made. 
I  would  have  rejected  his  regard  if  it  sprang 
from  such  a  source.  This  is  not  pride,  nor  pre- 
judice, nor  education;  it  is  the  very  soul  and 
centre  of  a  woman's  t>eing.  I  was  conscious 
tiiat  my  face  was  but  too  apt  to  betray  my 
thoughts,  and  I  was  terrified  lest  anyone  should 

detect  my  preference  for  Trevor.   Lord  E 

akoe  suspected  it  His  jealous  eyes  were  for- 
ever rivetted  upon  my  countenance,  and  he 
alone  read  aright  my  wandering,  vacant  eye  and 
changing  cheek.  His  shrewdness  had  bug  been 
aware  of  the  impassioned  temperament  that 
lurked  beneath  my  sportive  manners,  and  he  be- 
lieved roe  very  capable  of  lavishing  my  fortune 
and  affections  upon  one  of  Nature's  noblemen — 
a  prodigality  which  he  was  determined,  is  pos- 
sinle,  to  prevent  He  did  not  dare  openly  lo 
slander  the  high  character  of  Trevor,  but  be 
bad  recourse  to  the  sneers  and  ^prettv  brands 
which  calumny  does  use,"  in  hopes  of  aepreciat- 
ing  nim  in  my  estimation.  When  he  saw  with 
what  inetfabk  acorn  I  smiled  npon  such  at- 
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tempts,  he  artfully  insinuated  that  my  partially 
was  known,  and  believed  to  be  gently  discoura- 
ged by  Trevor  himself,  but  at  the  same  time 
professed  his  own  disbelief  of  anything  no  pre- 
posterous, and,  in  everv  way,  so  derogatory  to 
me.  Hiis  was  entirely  fabe,and  1  thought  it  so, 
but  the  hare  imaginaticm  of  such  an  indignity 
caused  me  to  treat  Trevor  with  a  haughty  cold- 
ness well  calculated  to  convict  me  of  imperti- 
nent caprice.  These,  however,  were  only  the 
feelings  that  predominated  when  1  was  in  so- 
ciety; they  partook  of  its  pettiness  and  turbu- 
lence; but  m  solitude,  and  in  the  bouse  of  pray- 
er, I  felt  my  undeservings,  and  knew  how  im- 
measurably high  Trevor  ranked  above  me.  On 
Sunday  Trevor  was  absent  from  church,  and  his 

Slace  was  filled  bv  a  dull  and  drowsy  preacher, 
ly  imagination  muned  a  thousand  reasons  fbr 
so  unusual  an  absence.  He  might,  be  removed 
to  another  charge,  gone  without  a  word  of  part- 
ing or  preparation,  or  he  might  be  ill  and  dying. 
JM^  worst  conjecture  bad  scarcely  erred.  Pesti- 
lence had  caught  him  in  his  merciful  visits  to  the 
dwellings  of  disease  and  want,  and  he  lay  in  im- 
minent danger  of  death.  O  what  would  1  not 
then  have  given  for  a  right  to  attend  him!  Ne- 
ver in  his  proud  and  happy  days,  did  1  so  pas- 
sionately wish  to  be  his  sister,  bis  betrothed,  his 
wife,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  virtuously  his. 
Had  I  been  empress  of  the  world,  I  whould  have 
bartered  my  crown  and  sceptre,  for  the  tearftif 
and  unquiet  hapoiness  of  watching  by  his  sick 
couch.  1  enviea  even  the  hireling  nurses  who 
should  smooth  his  pillow,  and  read  his  asking 
eye,  and  guard  his  feverirh  slumber.  Poets 
have  celebrated  woman's  heroism  in  braving 
plague  or  pestilence  fo  those  she  loves,  but  il 
asks  none;  to  do  so  is  but  to  use  a  dear  and  en- 
viable privilege;  heroism  and  fortitude  are  for 
her  who  loves,  yet  dares  not  approach  to  share 
or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  loved.  Accustomed 
as  I  was  to  conceal  my  feelings,  it  was  yet  a 
hard  task  to  mask  my  anguish  trom  eyes  quick- 
ened by  jealousy  and  suspicion.  I  dared  not  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  hannts  of  dissipation,  less  it 
should  be  said  that  1  cared  more  for  the  danger 
ofa  good  man  then  the  heartless  idlers  whose 
ridicule  I  dreaded.  1  rose  from  a  pillow  delug- 
ed with  salt  tears,  and  bound  my  aching  temples 
with  red-rose  wreaths.  I  danced  when  1  would 
fain  have  knelt  to  heaven  in  frantic  supplicatioii 
for  that  precious  life.  I  laughed  with  my  h'ps, 
when  the  natural  language  of  my  heart  would 
have  been  moans,  sorrowful  and  many.  Every 
day  1,  like  any  other  silent  acquaintance,  sent  a 
servant  to  make  complimentaiy  inquiries  coii- 
ceming  Trevor's  health.  One  day,  in  answer 
to  my  message,  my  servant  brought  me  intelli- 
gence that  the  crisis  of  the  fever  had  arrived* 
and  that  his  fate  would  that  night  be  decided.— 
It  was  added  too  that  the  physicians  feared  the 
worst.  That  evening  I  found  it  impossihieto 
continue  the  struggle  between  the  carelese 
seeming  and  tlie  breaking  heart  I  shut  myself 
into  my  own  apartment,  and  gave  free  course  to 
sorrow.  I  fled  to  prayer,  and,  with  incoherent 
and  passionate  beseechings,  emplored  that  the 
just  man  might  live,  even  though  1  were  never 
more  to  see  him.  I  read  over  the  church  ser- 
vice; as  I  read,  recalling  eveir  in(xma^n  of  that 
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venerated  voice,  now  spent  in  the  ravings^f  dc- 
lirium,  perhaps  soon  to  be  hushed  ia  death!  I 
searched  out  the  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  he 
used  to  dwell,  and,  while  I  pondered  on  the  aw- 
ful events  which  the  night  might  bring  forth,  a 
sudden  impulse  of  superstition  seized  me.  I  re- 
solved to  seek  from  the  sacred  book  an  omen  of 
the  morrow's  issue;  and,  opening  it  at  hazard, 
determined  to  regard  the  first  verse  that  should 
present  itself  as  the  oracle  of  destiny.  The 
words  that  met  my  eyes  were  appallingly  ap- 
propriate. "He  pleased  God  and  was  beloved, 
and  living  among  sinners  he  was  translated.  He 
was  taken  away  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his 
understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul.  Being 
made  perfect,  in  a  short  space  he  fulfilled  a  long 
time.*'  These  awful  words  smote  me  like  the 
fiat  of  doom.  A  wild  sad  yearning  to  look  even 
u]^  the  walls  that  encbsed  him  seized  me;  and. 
with  some  difficulty,  eluding  the  observation  ot 
my  domestics,  I  walked  towards  Trevor*s  house 
unattended  and  unsheltered,  through  darkness 
and  driving  rain.  Streets,  over  which  I  had  been 
often  borne  in  triumph  and  in  jo}r,  I  now  trod  on 
foot,  in  tears,  and  alond,  the  pilgrim  of  grief  and 
love.  I  reached  Trevor's  bouse,  and  stood  on 
the  threshold  he  had  so  often  crossed  on  his  angel 
errands  of  good-will  to  man,  and  Which  he  might 
never  more  pass  but  as  a  journeyer  to  the  grave. 

0  for  one  last  look  of  his  living  breathing  form! 
And  there  had  been  times  and  hours,  now  fled 
for  ever,  when  I  might  have  touched  his  hand, 
and  meet  his  eye,  and  won  his  kindly  smile,  and 

1  had  swept  past  him  with  haughty  seeming  and 
hypocritical  coldness!  True,  my  haughtiness 
and  coldness  \7tTe  nothing  to  him,  then,  or  now, 
but  they  were  much  to  my  remorseful  memory. 
Convulsive  throbbings  shook  my  frame,  and  I  hsid 
raised  the  knocker  m  the  purpose  ol  enquiring 
whether  be  still  lived^whcn  the  everhaunting 
fear  of  detection  restrained  me.  I  passed  to  the 
other  side,  from  which  1  could  see  the  closely 
curtained  windows  of  the  patient's  chamber,  and 
could  discern  by  the  faint  light  within,  the  glid- 
ing forms  of  his  attendants.  Long  I  paced  the 
dark  and  silent  street,  gazing  upon  the  waUs 
that  held  all  that  I  prized  on  earth— pouring  out 
my  heart  like  water  unto  one  who,  in  leaving 
the  world,  would  cast  back  no  regretful  thought 
on  me — one  on  whom  the  ponderous  tomb  mi^ht 
shortly  close,  and  shut  me  out  into  the  void  and 
dreary  worla,  with  my  unregarded  love,  and  my 
unpitied  weeping. 

But  mornmg  brought  unhoped  joy:  Trevor 
lived,  would  live — my  prayer  had  ascended. 

After  his  recovery  he  visited  all  his  acquain- 
tance, and  me  among  the  rest.  I  now  met  him 
for  the  first  time  freed  from  the  prying  observa- 
tion of  others,  and  this,  together  with  the  joy  of 
seeing  him  after  so  painful  an  absence,  imparted 
a  cordiality  to  my  manner,  which  seemed  to  fill 
him  with  a  pleased  surprise.  But  much  as  I  de- 
sired to  please  him,  1  found  it  impossible  to  make 
any  effort  towards  doing  so;  my  powers  of  con- 
versation were  utterly  paralysed;  and,  though 
he  stayed  a  considerable  time,  I  feared  that  he 
.  must  think  me  a  most  vapid  and  unintelligent 
being.  Hitherto  I  had  not  seen  Trevor  pay 
marked  attention  to  any  woman,  but  one  evening 
be  came  to  a  concert  accompanied  by  a  matron 


and  a  ^rounglady,  bodi  strangers  to  roe,  the  bcC' 
ter  a  fair  and  interesting,  but  not  strikingly  beau* 
tiful  girl.  Trevor  and  sne  seemed  to  be  on  inti- 
mate and  even  affectionate  terms.  1  learned 
her  name.  It  was  not  his.  She  was  not  her  sis- 
ter. 1  began  to  know  the  tortures  of  jealousy. — 
Next  evening  I  was  at  a  ball.  Trevor  was  not 
there.  We  were  dancing  the  quadrille  of  jLa 
Pastorelle,  and  I  was  standing  alone,  (at  that 
part  where  the  lady's  own  and  opposite  partnere 
advance  to  meet  her,)  when  1  beard  a  lady  near 
me  say  to  another,  **So,  Mr.  Trevor  and  Miss 

are   to   be  married  immediatehr."    This 

knell  of  my  happiness  rung  out  amid  uie  sovmds 
of  music  and  laughter.  Tne  dancers  opposite* 
struck  with  the  blenched  and  spectral  hue  at  my 
complexion,  cried  out  at  once,  ''What  is  mat- 
ter? Miss  Howard,  you  are  ill;"  but  with  a 
strong  proud  eibrt,  I  replied,  that  I  was  perfect- 
ly wd,  danced  through  my  part,  and  then  steod 
beside  Lord  £ ,  wno  was  as  usual  my  part- 
ner. The  ladies  were  still  engaged  in  the  same 
conversation.  *'He  goes  to  Devonshire  next 
week,  for  change  of  air  after  his  long  illness^— 
He  is  to  remain  some  time  on  a  visit  at  h^  la- 
ther's hoase.  1  understood  it  is  a  long  engage- 
ment" 

LordE heard  these  words,  and  guessed 

at  once  the  cause  of  my  sudden  pallor.  I  saw 
that  he  did,  and  resolved  to  defy  his  penetra- 
tion. Never  had  I  been  so  wildly  gay,  never 
excited  so  much  admiration  as  on  that  miserable 
evening.  The  recklessness  of  dsepair  bewilder- 
ed me,  and  in  a  sort  of  a  mad  conspiracy  witb 
fate  against  my  own  happiness,  1  gave  my  ir- 
revocable promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  E . 

A  double  bar  was  thus  placed  between  me  and 
the  most  perfect  of  Goa's  creatures.  He  had 
selected  one  (doubtless  worthy  of  him)  with 
whom  to  tread  virtue's  ''ways  of  pleasantness 
and  paths  of  peace,*'  while  1,  linked  in  a  dall 
bond  with  one  whom  1  neither  loved  nra*  hated, 
must  pursue  the  weaiyroundof  an  existence  with- 
out aim,  or  duty,  or  affection.  1  was  but  nineteen, 
and  happiness  was  over — hope,  the  life  of  life, 
was  dead;  and  the  future,  imagination's  wide  do- 
main, nothing  but  one  dim  and  desolate  expanse. 

Lord  £ made  the  most  ostentatious  pre- 
parations for  our  approaching  union,  which  be 
took  care  should  be  publicly  known,  so  that  I 
was  congratulated  upon  it  by  my  acquaintance, 
and  amon^  the  rest  by  Trevor  himself.  But  the 
more  1  reflected,  the  more  1  loathed  the  thought 

of  marrying  Lord   E .    He  could  not  be 

blind  to  my  reluctance;  but  his  avarice  aad 
vanity  were  both  interested  in  the  fulfilment  of 
my  promise.  To  a  man  who  had  desired  ray 
love,  my  unwiUingness  to  fulfil  the  contract 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  fbr  dissolving 

it ;  but  Lord  E had    wooed    my    wealth, 

and  I  had  promised  it  to  him — how  then  could  1 
retract?  Gladlj^,  indeed,  would  I  have  given 
half  my  fortune  in  ransom  of  my  rash  pledge, 
but  such  a  barter  was  impossible,  and  I  saw  no 
means  of  escaping  the  toils  which  my  own  foNy 
had  woven  around  me. 

One  day,  while  1  was  revolving  these  bitter 
thoo^^hts,  and  awaiting  the  infliction  of  a  visit 

from  Lord  E ,  a  letter,  in  a  strange  hand« 

was  aelirered  toin|,^,^||  ji.|iajuj^g^^ 
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«*Mtdi:aii  Augusta— Did  yoa  erer  hear  of 
a  wild  youA,  your  brother,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  when  you  were  a  baby  ? 
I  am  that  brother;  1  fear  I  dare  no  longer  say, 
that  yootii.  I  have  passed  through  as  many  ad- 
venlures  is  would  rig  out  ten  modern  novels, 
but  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  httle 
brotherly  epistle.  At  last,  however,  I  w?»s  seized 
with  a  strange  fit  of  home  sickness,  and  coming 
to  England  to  recover,  I  find  my  pretty  little 
sister  a  wit,  a  beauty,  and  heiress  of  my  heritage. 
1  understand,  and  you  are  doubtless  also  aware, 
tiiat  my  father  never  gave  up  all  hope  of  my  re- 
turn, and  that  by  his  will  1  am  entitled  to  his 
property,  except  a  paltry  portion  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  you.  But  I  have  seen  you,  my 
dear  little  girl,  and  like  you  vastly,  so  that  you 
may  be  suro  that  I  shall  not  limit  your  portion  as 
my  father  did.  i  candidly  confess  that  I  doubt 
wbether  I  may  be  able  legally  to  prove  my  title, 
thoufl^  my  old  nurse,  who  lives  with  yoa,  and 
with  whom  I  have  haa  an  interview,  recognized 
me  easily.  I  shall  visit  you,  however,  and  I  am 
save  when  yoa  compare  me  with  my  father's  por- 
trait you  will  acknowledge  me  to  be  your  bving 
browr,  ^'Henrt  Howard." 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  clause  in  my  father's 
will  to  which  the  writer  alluded ;  but  it  had  al- 
wmys  teemed  to  me,  and  to  my  guardians,  a 
mere  dead  letter.    Some  time  before  I  ought 


havegrieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  wealth; 
now  ft  filled  me  with  ioy,  as  a^rdmg  a  hope  of 

release  from  Lord  £ .    I  flew  to  nurse^  and 

found  her  ready  to  swear  to  the  stranger's  ided- 
tity  with  the  lost  Henry  Howard.  I  seized  my 
pen  joyMly,  and  addressed  to  him  a  few  hasty 
Unes.  . 

"  Mt  dbaA  Brother— If  you  be  mdeed  my 
brother— you  shall  only  need  to  prove  your  title 
to  my  own  heart.  My  sense  of  justice,  and  not 
the  mandate  of  the  law,  shall  restore  your  in- 
heritance to  you.  As  to  my  portion,  I  shall  ac- 
cept of  nothing  but  that  which  is  legaly  mine, 
until  I  know  whether  I  shall  reouire  it,  or  whether 
I  can  love  you  well  enough  to  oe  your  debtor." 

I  had  scarcely  despatched  this  billet,  when 

Liord  E was  announced.    I  received  him 

with  unwonted  gaiety,  for  I  was  charmed  to  be 
the  first  from  whom  he  should  hear  of  my  altered 
circumstances.  1  longed  to  take  his  sordid 
spirit  by  surprise,  and  break  triumphantly  and 
at  once  from  his  abhorred  thraldom.  He  was 
delighted  with  my  unusual  affability,  and  was 
more  than  ever  prodigal  of  his  "Adorable  Au- 
grustas,"  &c.  more  than  ever  ardent  in  his  vows 
of  unchangeable  love.  1  maliciously  drew  him 
on,  asking  with  a  soft  Lydia-Langbish  air, 
whether  he  could  still  love  we,  should  any  mis- 
chance deprive  me  of  my  fortune?  O  what  a 
question!  He  could  imagine  no  happier  lot 
than  to  live  with  me  in  a  cottage  upondiy  bread, 
a.nd  love  sighs,  and  roses.  I  professed  my  satis- 
faction, and  congratuUting  him  on  such  a  bril- 
liant opportunity  of  proving  nis  disinterestedness, 
related  what  had  occurred.  To  me  it  was  most 
a.musing  to  witness,  first,  his  incredulity,  then 
his  blaOK  dismay,  and  lastly  his  languid  profes- 
sions of  his  constancy,  ludicrously  mingled  with 
stammering  complaints  of  his  own  embarrassed 
circumstances,  which  would  prevent  his  obeying 


the  dictates  of  affection  withoat  ui^ging  his  im- 
mediate union.  A  short  postponement  would 
now  be  necessary,  &c.  kc.  At  last,  raising  his 
looks  to  mine,  he  met  mv  mocking  and  derisive 
smile,  and  saw  the  joy  that  danc^  in  my  eyes. 
He  thereupon  thought  proper  to  discover  that  I 
never  loved  him,  and  found  it  convenient  to  be 
mig^tly  indij^ant  threat.  I  nodded  assent  to  his 
sapient  conjecture,  and,  drawing  my  harp  to- 
wards me,  sang  with  mocked  pathos  the  first 
line  of  "For  the  lack  of  gold  he's  left  me  O!" 
Though  a  release  from  our  engagement  was  now 
desirable  to  him,  he  was  deeply  mortified  at  the 
manner  of  it ;  and,  making  me  a  sulky  bow,  he 
departed,  while  1  thrilled  forth  in  a  merrier 
measarcs 

O!  ladies  beware  of  a  fidse  young  knight. 

Who  loves  and  who  rides  away. 

So  ended  Lord  £ '•  everiastingoonstancy. 

My  brotber*s  retuni,  and  Lord  E '§  oob- 

sequent  desertion^  were  soon  known  to  the  world; 
and  a  dangerous  iDness  with  which  I  was  at  this 
time  seiz^,  was  generally  ascribed  to  these 
causes.  Bat  far  other  were  my  thoughts.  Ikx>ked 
back  with  thankfulness  on  my  dehverance  finom 
the  danger  of  roanyinga  man  so  worthless  as 
Lord  £- —  had  proved ;  and  though  the  means 
of  beneficence  and  enjosrinent  were  diminished,  1 
looked  forward  to  a  more  happy  and  useful  lu^ 
than  I  had  hiterto  led.  1  had,  too,  proud  resol- 
ves of  vanquishing  my  predilection  for  Trevor ; 
but  a  passion  bas^  upon  virtue  is  soindestruct- 
able,  and  the  youthful  heart  clings  widi  such  a 
fond  tenacity  even  to  its  defeated  hopes,  that  1 
could  not  forego  the  desire  of  earning  at  least 
his  society  and  f  rienship.  I  could  not  conceal 
fhxn  myself  that  his  psLssionless  esteem  woukl 
be  dearer  to  me  than  the  undivided  homage  of  a 
hundred  hearts.  He  had  been  in  Devonshire 
during  my  illness,  but  returned  before  I  had  re- 
covered. My  supposed  misfortunes  were  suf- 
ficient passport  to  bis  kindness ;  and  he  who  had 
been  reserved  and  distant  in  the  days  of  my 
prosperity,  was  all  assiduity  in  the  season  of 
sickness  and  reverse  of  fortune.  Everyday  during 
my  convalescence  he  made  me  a  long  visit,  and 
every  day  augmented  my  delight  in  his  society 
and  unrivalled  conversation.  His  visits  were 
those  of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  in  that  paternal 
character,  he  one  day  expressed  his  approbatioa 
of  the  cheerful  fortitude  with  which  1  had  sus- 
tained such  trying  misfortunes.  I  could  not 
bear  that  he  should  think  1  ever  loved  Lerd  E— , 
(for  I  saw  that  it  was  to  him  he  chiefly  alluded,) 
and  I  impetuously  protested  that  1  had  ever  been 
indifferent  to  him,  and  considered  my  release  a 
blessing.  This  avowal  seemed  to  establish  a 
more  intimate  frienship  and  confidence  between 
us,  in  the  course  of  which  1  learned  that  it  was 
Trevor's  brother,  (a  Devonshire  country  gentle* 
man,)  and  not  himself,  who  was  engaged  to 

Miss ,  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  wiu  him 

at  the  concert. 

Trevor's  visits,  which  had  commenced  in  com- 
passionate kindness  towards  me,  were  now  con- 
tinued for  his  own  gratification ;  and  before  one 
brief  and  happy  month  had  passed  away,  I  had 
won  the  first  love  of  his  warm  and  holy  jieart, 
and  knew  myself  his  chosen  one,  his  coai|MLmoa 
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through  tiiiM  and  fiirongh  eternity.  The  leog- 
•oufffat  was  found— the  loog-lored  was  my  lover ! 
In  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of  his 
regard,  Treror  admitted  that  his  former  inten- 
tional aroidance  of  my  society  was  the  result  of 
a  prepossession  which  he  feared  to  indnlge, 
partly  from  a  belief  in  the  report  of  my  en^rage- 

ment  to  Lord  E ,  bat  chiefly  from  an  opimon 

that  my  education  and  habits  must  hare  ren- 
dered my  character  uncongenial  to  his.  I  too 
had  my  confidings  to  make;  but  though  I  shed 
bhssral  tears  upon  the  bosom  of  my  dear  con- 
fessor, when  owing  to  my  past  errors  and  frivoli- 
ty, 1  did  not  acknowledge  that  my  affsction  had 
I^reoeded  his  own,  'and  I  was  many  months  his 
weeded  wife  before  he  learnt  to  guess  bow  long 
and  hopelessly  he  had  been  ]aved. 

How  little  GO  we  know  of  each  other's  joys  or 
sorrows!  When^  on  the  first  Sunday  after  my 
reooTery«  1  sat  in  my  accustomed  place  in 
oboroh,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  of  my  acquain- 
tance who  did  not  consider  me  an  object  of^com- 
passion.  They  did  not  know  the  bright  reversal  of 
my  doom;  they  could  not  believe  uiat  I  was  the 
hafyiest  creature  who  trod  the  earth,  nor  ima- 
gine the  orerwbelming  tenderness  with  which  I 
Sstened  to  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  turned 
ftrom  him  to  look  upon  my  wan  and  wasted  hand, 
where  sparkled  the  ring  of  our  bethrothment  as 
if  to  assure  my  throbbing  heart  that  happiness  so 
perfect  was  not  a  dream. 

Since  thenyears  have  passed,  many  and  full  of 
blessings.  The  inheritance  whose  timely  k>9s 
gained  me  my  precious  Stephen,  has  rererted  to 
lyur  dutious  children,  who  know  better  how  to 
«se  it  than  did  their  mother  in  her  days  of 
thouffhtlessnessand  pride.  They  exemplify  the 
goodparent's  blessed  power  to  mase  his  children 
virtuous  as  himself;  and  when  I  see  them  in  turn, 
exerting  a  similar  power,  and  remember  that  all 
)bat  they  or  I  posseu  of  goodneu,  we  owe  to  the 
Kkflaenceof  one  true  Christian,!  am  filled  with 
asubliroe  sense  of  the  value  and  exalted  dignity 
•frirtue. 

My  Stephen's  hairs  are  white,  but  his  heart 
bas  known  no  chilL  He  lores,  fondly  as  eyer, 
the  faded  face  that  now,  as  in  its  day  of  bloom, 
ttill  turns  to  him  for  guidance  or  approval,  and 
J— eternity  could  not  wear  out  my  lore  for  him! 
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Customs.— At  a  Lapland  funeral,  a  horn  of  snuff 
goes  constandy  roond. ,  The  moumere  divert  them- 
selves  with  little  stories,  interspersed  occasionaUy  with 
an  harmonious  howl.  In  visiting,  the  guests  are  wel- 
comed with  singing.  The  Laplaoders  venerate  a 
Msck  cat  ;talk  to  it  as  to  a  rational  creature, and  com. 
municate  their  secrets  to  this  animaL  A  drum  is  kept 
ineveiyfiimHy  among  the  Sweedish  Laplanders,  for 
the  purpose  of  consultuig  with  the  devil  A  Lafdan. 
der  courts  by  making  the  father  of  kis  fair  one  presents 
of  brandy,  and  offering  her  sometbins  to  eat ,  which 
she  r^ects  before  company,  but  resdt^  accepts  in  pri. 
vate.  As  every  visit  is  bouffht  with  a  bottle  of  bran, 
dy,  the  old  guoler  is  careful  to  prolong  the  courtship 
some  years.  The  bride-groom  is  obliged  to  serve  his 
'fttther-in-law  for  four  years  after  marriage.  The  wo- 
men weave  nets,  diy  fish,  milk  the  rein-deer,  make 
Cheese,  and  tan  hides.  Brides  huntag,  fishii  g,  aod 
making  canoes  and  sledges,  the  men  attend  to  the 
kitchen,  in  which  the  women  are  seklom  allowed  to 
interfere.  TheLaplandenarea  happy  comentedpeople. 


Thm  Fest-MeatisM    CaffliaAl 

Popular  Mr*  Snalt^ 

I  died  on  the  1st  of  April,  18G23;  and  if  tbe  n 

der  will  go  to  the  parish-church  of  Smithtoo,  a 

tbe  sexton  for  tbe  key,  and,haTinff  gaioed  adn 

sioo,  if  he  will  walk  up  the  ieft^ULod   miate, 

will  perceive  my  family  pew,  beneath  witick 

my  family  vault,  where  my  iportal  reoiaiosa 

reposing;  and  against  the  wall,  or^r  tbe  ve 

spot  where  I  used  to  sit  erery  Sunday,  be  m 

see  a  very  handsome  white  marble  mooiuuetL 

female  figure  is  represented  in  an  attltnde  of  61 

spair,  weepiii(r  over  an  urn,  and  oa  that  en  i 

the  following  inscription  :— 

"Sacred 

to  the  Memory 

of 

Amtbon  r  SsciTH,  ESsq^ 

ofSmithtonHall, 
who  departed  this  lile 
on  the  ist  of  April,  1893. 
The  integrity  of  his  condoctand  the  anuabslily  if 
his  temper 
endearealiim 
to  a  wide  circle  of  frieoda  ; 
be  has  left  an  inconsolable  Widov, 
and  by  her 
this  MoBument  is  erected.*' 
The  gentle  reader  may  now  pretty  weil  imkr- 
stand  my  position  when  alive ;  popularily  M 
always  been  my  aim,  and  my  w^Unaod  sfl» 
tkxk  in  society  enabled  me  to  attain  what  1  a 
ardently  desired.    At  county  meettnga—at  fte 
head  of^my  own  table— among  tbe  poor  of  fte 
parish— I  was  decidedly  popi&r^  and  the  nan 
of  Smith  was  always  breathed  with  a  blessiogcr 
a  commendation.    My  wife  adored  me ;  no  was- 
der,  therefore,  that  at  n^  demise  she  erected  i 
monument  to  my  memory,  and  designated  her- 
self, in  all  the  lasting  durability  of  marUe,  ■? 
^inconsolable  widow.*'    I  had  a  pr^eentimc^ 
that  I  shoifld  not  be  k)ng-lived,  bnt  tfab  rati^ 
increased  mv  thirst  for  popularity ;  and,  feeliiif 
the  improbabilit)[  of  my  living  very  longm  Hu 
tight  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  my  many  dear  Trieiidi, 
I  was  the  more  anxious  to  live  in  their  keark, 
Nothing  could  exceed  my  amiability, — my  V^ 
was  one  smile,  my  sayings  were  cooctliatoir, 
my  doings  benevolent,  my  questions  endearii^ 
my  answers  affirmative.    J  was  determined  tiS 
my  will,  unlike  most  wills,  should  be  satisfactoff 
to  every  body.    I  silently  studied  the  wants  asl 
wishes  of  those  around  me,  and  endeavoured  H 
arrange  mv  leavings  so  that  each  lecateesbodH 
hereafter  breath  my  name  with  a  l^teasing,  aol 
talk  of ''that  dear  good  feUow  Smith,"  ahrajs  i| 
the  same  time  havmg  recourse  to  a  pocket-haail* 
kerchief.    I  perpetually  sat  for  my  picture,  sd 
I  gave  my  resemblance  to  all  tbe  dear  fneod 
who  were  hereafter  to  receive  '^the  benefit  i 
my  dying." 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  narrative  to  tfai 
humdrum  probabilites  of  every-day  lite;  wW 
I  have  now  to  relate  may  strike  some  of  ny  rtSF 
dors  as  less  probable,  but,  nevertheless,  itis  ool 
one  jot  the  less  true.  I  was  anxxms  not  colj  H 
attain  a  degree  of  pqiularity  which  should  sa^ 
vivemy  brief  existence;  I  panted  to  witnetf 
that  popularity;  unseen,  to  see  the  tea>s  tM 
would  be  shedr-iioheara»  to  mingle  with  ihr 
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mute  moornen  who  woald  lament  my  death. 
Where  is  the  advantage  of  being  lamented  if  Okie 
cannot  hear  the  lamentations  ?  But  how  was 
tkns  privilege  to  be  attained  ?  Alas !  attained  it 
was ;  but  the  means  shall  never  be  divulged  to 
my  readers.  Never  shall  another  Mr.  Smith, 
sdf-satisfied  and  exulting  in  his  p<^ularity,  be 
taught  by  me  to  see  what  1  have  seen,  to  feel 
what  I  have  felt. 

I  have  perused  St.  Leon ;  I  therefore  knew 
that  perpstually-renovated  youth  had  been 
sought  and  had  been  bought.  1  had  read  Frank- 
enstein, and  I  had  seen  that  wonder,  equall>[  as- 
touishing  and  supernatural,  had  been  attamed 
by  mortals.  I  wanted  to  watch  my  own  weepers, 
nod  at  my  own  plumes,  count  my  own  mourning 
coaches,  and  read  with  my  own  eyes  the  lauda- 
tory paragraph  that  announced  my  own  demise 
in  the  county  newspaper.  I  ^ined  my  point,— I 
did  all  this,  and  more  than  this;  but  I  would  not 
advise  any  universally-admired  gentlemen  and 
fondly-idolized  husband  to  follow  my  example. 
What  devilish  arts  I  used,  what  spells,  what  con- 
jurations, never  will  I  reveal ;  suffice  it  is  to  say 
that  1  attained  the  objects  of  my  desires.  Two 
peeps  was  I  to  have  at  those  I  left  behind  me,— 
one  exactly  a  month  after  my  demise,  the  second 
on  that  day  ten  years ! 

And  now  for  the  result  of  peep  the  first. 

In  some  degree  my  thirst  for  posthumous  pop- 
ularity was  certainly  gratified,  and  I  will  begin 
with  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  own  '^post-mor- 
tem  examination." 

My  own  house  (or  rather  the  house  that  had 
been  mine)  looked  doleful  enough;  no  mirth,  no 
music ;  the  servants  in  deep  mourning,  and  a 
hatchment  over  the  door.  My  own  wife  (or 
rather  my  relict)  was  a  perfect  picture  of  misery 
andmourninff,  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
She  heaved  the  deepest  sighs,  she  was  trimmed 
with  the  deepest  crape,  and  wore  the  deepest 
hems  that  ever  were  seen.  Hie  depth  of  her 
despondency  was  truly  gratifying.  Her  cap  was 
most  conscientiously  hideous  and  beneath  its 
folds  every  hair  upon  her  head  lay  hid.  She  was 
a  moving  mass  of  crape  and  bombasin.  In  her 
right  hand  was  a  pocket  handkerchief,  in  her 
left  a  smelling-bottle,  and  in  her  eye  a  tear.  She 
wa^  closeted  with  a  gentleman,  but  it  was  no 
rival — nothing  to  arouse  one  ieaious  pan§  in  the 
bosom  of  a  departed  husband,  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  marble  masonic  meeting.  She  was  giving  di- 
rections about  my  monument,  and  putting  herself 
into  the  attitude  of  lamentation  in  which  she 
wished  to  be  represented  (and  is  represented,) 
bending  over  my  urn :  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
t^rs,  and  in  scarce  articulate  accents  called 
for  her  "sainted  Anthony*"  When  she  came  a  lit- 
tle to  herself,  she  grumbled  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  estimate,  knocking  off  here  and 
there  some  little  ornamental  monumental  deco- 
ration, bargaining  about  my  inscription,  and 
cheapening  my  urn ! 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  mil- 
liner, who  was  oraered  to  prepare  a  black  vdvet 
cloak  lined  with  ermine ;  and  no  expense  was  to 
be  spared.  Alas!  thought  I,  the  widow's  *'inky 
cloak"  may  well  be  warm ;  my  black  marble  co- 
Teringwill  be  coM  comfort  to  her.  ''Just  to 
you,  ma'uB,"  said  the  marchande  dtt 


moda  'Mo  look  at  some  things  that  are  goiof( 
home  for  Miss  Jones's  wedding." 

The  widow  said  nothing ;  and  1  thought  it  was 
with  a  vacant  eye  that  she  gazed  apathetically 
at  satin,  blonde,  and  feathers  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  At  length  she  cried, "  1  cannot — 
cannot  wear  them !"  and  covering  her  face  with, 
her  handkerchief,  she  wept  more  loudly  than 
before.  Happy  late  husband  that  I  was— surely 
for  me  she  wept !  A  housemaid  was  blubberinjg 
on  the  stairs,  a  footman  singing  in  the  hall ;  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  thought  I:  and  when  I  heard 
that  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  establishment 
was  determined  on,  and  that  the  weeping  and 
sighing  individuals  had  been  just  discharged,  I 
felt  the  soothing  conviction,  that  leaving  their 
mistress  tore  open  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
loss  of  their  late  master,  and  made  them  bleed 
afresh.  My  dog  howled  as  I  passed  him,  my 
horse  ran  wild  in  the  paddock,  and  the  clock  in 
my  own  sittting-room  maintained  a  sad  and  stub- 
bom  silence,  wanting  my  hand  to  wind  it  up. 

Things  evidently  did  not  go  on  in  the  old 
routine  without  me,  and  this  was  nothing  to  my 
spirit.  My  own  portrait  was  turned  with  its 
face  to  the  wall :  my  widow  having  no  longer  the 
original  to  look  at,  could  not  endure  gazing  at 
the  mute  resemblance !  What,  after  all,  thought 
I,  is  the  use  of  a  portrait?  When  the  original 
lives  we  have  something  better  to  look  at;  and 
when  the  original  is  gone,  we  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  did  not  the  less 
appreciate  my  widow's  sensibility. 

On  the  village  green  the  idle  boys  played 
cricket:  they  mourned  me  not— but  what  of 
that  ?  a  boy  will  skip  in  the  rear  of  his  grand- 
mother's funeral.  The  village  butcher  stood 
disconsolately  at  the  door  of  His  shop,  and  said 
to  the  village  baker,  who  was  despondingly  pas^ 
sing  by,  '' JDull  times,  these;  neighbour  boae- 
bread !  dull  times.  Ah !  we  miss  the  good  squire, 
and  the  feas  tings  at  the  hall." 

On  a  (lead  wall  I  read,  "Smith  forever."— 
"  Forever,"  thought  I, "  is  a  long  time  to  talk 
about/'  Close  to  it,  I  saw, "  Mitts  forever," 
written  in  letters  equally  large,  and  much  more 
fresh.  He  was  my  parliamentary  successor, 
and  his  politics  were  the  same  as  my  own.  This 
was  cheering ;  my  constituents  had  not  deserted 
my  principles — more  than  that  I  could  not  ex- 
pect. The"  Smith,"  who,  they  said,  was  to  be 
their  representative  "  FOR  ever,"  was  now  just 
as  dead  as  the  wall  upon  which  the  name  was 
chalked ! 

Again  I  retired  to  my  resting-place  under  the 
famuy  pew  in  the  church  of  Smitbton,  quite  sat- 
isfied that,  at  the  expiration  often  years,  I  should 
take  my  second  peep  at  equaUy  gratifying, 
though  rather  softened  evidences  of  my  popula- 
rity. 

Ten  tears.— What  a  brief  period  to  look 
back  upon!  What  an  age  in  perspective!  — 
How  little  do  we  dread  that  which  is  certain  not 
to  befal  us  for  ten  years !  Yet  how  swiftly  to  all 
of  us  will  ten  years  seem  to  fly !  What  chan- 
ges, too,  will  ten  years  bring  to  sdl !  Yon  school- 
boy often,  with  his  toys  imd  his  noise,  will  be 
the  lover  of  twenty !  The  man  now  in  tne  prime 
of  life,  will,  in  ten  years,  see  Time's  snow  ming- 
hDg;  with  his  dark  and  ^ossy  curia !    And  th^y 
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who  DOW  sre  old— the  kind,  the  cheerful,  look- 
ing, as  we  sa]^,  so  much  younger  than  they  really 
are— what  will  ten  years  hring  to  them  ? 

The  ten  years  of  my  sepulchral  slumber  pas- 
sed away,  and  the  day  arrired  for  my  second 
and  last  j>eep  at  my  disconscdate  widow  and  wide 
circle  ofafTectionate  friends. 

The  monument  ahready  mentioned  opened 
^  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,"  for  the  last 
tioie.  and  inrisibly  1  dided  to  the  gates  of  mv 
old  domain.  The  old  Doric  lodge  had  been  pul- 
led down,  and  a  Gothic  one,  all  thatch  and  rough 
Mies,  little  windows  and  creepers,  (a  sort  ol  cot- 
tage gone  mad^  had  been  erected  in  its  stead.  I 
entered,  and  could  notfind  my  way  to  my  own 
house;  theroad  had  been  turned, old  trees  had 
been  felled,  and  new  plantations  made ;  ponds 
kad  been  filled  up,  and  lakes  had  been  dug;  my 
own  little  ^  Temple  to  Friendship"  was  not  to  be 
found,  but  a  tenmle  dedicated  to  the  blind  God 
had  been  erectea  in  a  conspicuous  situation.— 
"  Ah !"  tiiouffht  I,  **  her  loire  is  a  buried  love ,  but 
not  the  less  dear.  To  me — to  her  dear  departed 
— to  her  *  sainted  Anthony ,'*-<thi8  temple  has 
been  dedicated !" 

So  entirely  was  the  park  changed  that  I  did 
not  arrive  at  the  mansion  until  tm  hour  of  din- 
IMr.  There  was  a  bustle  at  the  hall  door,  ser- 
vants were  assembled  in  gay  liveries,  carriages 
were  driving  up  and  setting  down,  and  li^ts 
glearoed  from  the  interior.  A  dinner  party  !— 
no  harm  in  that;  on  the  contrary,  I  deemed  it 
fortunate.  Doubtless  my  widow,  still  in  the  so- 
ber grey  of  ameliorated  mourning,  had  summon- 
ed round  her  the  best  and  the  dearest  of  my 
fiiends ;  and  though  their  griefs  were  naturally 
somewhat  mellowed  by  lime,  they  remembered 
me  in  their  calm  but  cheerful  circle,  and  fondly 
breathed  my  name  I  Unseen  i  passed  into  the 
dining-room— all  that  I  beheld  was  new  to  me^- 
the  house  had  been  new  Irailt  on  a  grander  scale 
—and  the  furniture  was  magnificent !  1  cast  ny 
^es  round  the  table,  where  the  guests  were  now 
assembled.  Oh !  what  bHss  was  mine !  At  the 
head  sat  my  widowed  wife,  all  smiles,  all  loveli- 
ness, all  pink,  silk  and  flowers— not  so  young  as 
when  I  last  beheld  her,  but  very  handsome,  and 
considerably  latter.  At  the  foot  (oh !  what  a 
touching  compliment  to  me  /)  sat  one  of  my  old- 
est, dearest,  best  of  IHends,  Mr.  Mitts,  the  son  of 
a  baronet  who  resided  in  my  neighbourhood ;  his 
father  too  was  there,  with  his  antiquated  lady, 
and  the  whole  circle  was  formed  of  persons 
whom,  living,  I  had  known  and  loved.  My 
friend  at  the  oottom  of  the  table  did  ihe  honours 
well,  (though  he  omitted  to  do  what  I  thought  he 
ought  to  have  done,— drink  to  my  memory)  and 
the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  itartle  me  before 
tiie  removal  of  dinner,  was  my  widow's  calling 
him  "  my  dear"  But  there^was  something  gra- 
tifying  even  in  that,  for  it  must  have  been  of  me 
she  was  thinking;  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
that  plainly  showed  the  lond  yearning  of  the  wi- 
dowed heart. 

When  the  dessert  had  been  arranged  on  the 
table,  she  called  to  one  of  the  servants,  saying 
**  John,  tell  Muggins  to  bring  the  children." 
What  could  she  mean?  who  was  Muggins?  and 
what  children  did  she  wish  to  be  brought?^  / 
never  Aoc/ any  chUdren!  Presently  the  door  flew 


q>en,  and  in  ran  eight  noisy,  healthy,  beamW 
brats.  The  younger  ones  congreffated  round  the 
hostess ;  but  the  two  eldest,  both  Sne  boys,  ran  to 
Mr.  Mitts,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  each 
took  possession  of  a  knee.  They  both  slronghr 
resembled  Mitts;  and  what  was  my  astonnb- 
ment  when  he  exclaimed,  cKicfreftmgr  my  wido^ 
^  Mary,  my  love,  may  I  give  them  some  orange?^ 

What  could  be  meant  by  "  Mary,  my  kivel" 
—a  singular  mode  of  addressing  a  aeceased 
friend's  relict!  But  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. Sir  Marmaduke  Mitts  filled  his  giais, 
and  after  insisting  that  all  the  companv  smmU 
follow  his  example,  he  said  to  his  son.  **  Thb  is 
vour  birthday,  Jack;  here's  your  health,  my 
boy,  and  may  you  and  Mary  long  live  hamy  to- 
gether !  Come,  my  friends,  the  bealtii  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mitts." 

So  then,  after  all,  I  had  come  out  od  afl  ex- 
ceeding cold  day  to  see  my  widow  doiog  the  ho- 
nours as  Mrs.  Mitts ! 

**  When  is  your  birthday?"  said  Sir  Atanna- 
duke  to  his  daughter-in-law. 

*'  In  June,"  she  replied,  ^  but  I  have  not  been 
in  (he  habit  of  keeping  birthdays  till  lately :  poor 
Mr.  Smith  could  not  bear  them  to  be  kept." 

''  What's  that  about  poor  Smith  ?'*  said  the  suc- 
cessor to  my  house,  my  wife,  and  my  other  ap- 
purtenances. ^^Do  you  say  Smith  coold  not 
bear  birthdays?  Very  silly  of  him,  then;  but 
poor  Smith  had  his  oddities." 

>'  Oh !"  said  my  ufidow,  and  JIfr.  MiU'  mfe, 
"  We  cannot  always  command  perfectioD ;  poor 
dear  Mr.  Smith  meant  well,  but  every  man  can- 
not be  a  MtU.  She  smiled,  and  n<)dded  dowa 
the  table ;  Mr.  Mitts  looked,  as  well  he  might, 
particularly  pleased ;  and  then  the  ladies  left  tibe 
room. 

*' Talking  of  Smith,"  said  Sir  Marmadnke, 
**  what  wretched  taste  he  had,  poor  man !  Thii 
place  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  him ;  be  had 
no  idea  of  its  capabilities." 

*'  No,"  replied  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  bad  be- 

aueathed  a  le|(acy— **  with  the  best  ioteatioos  in 
le  worid,  Smith  was  really  a  verv  odd  inan." 
'*  His  house,"  added  another,  who  used  to  dine 
with  me  three  times  an  eek,^  was  never  tho- 
roughly agreeable; — it  was  not  hisL/bvilf,  peer 
fellow!"  --V  t 

^^  No,  no,"  said  a  very  M  friend  of  miiw,  at 
the  same  time  takinesoulf  from  a  gold  box  which 
had  been  mu  gift,  ^  he  did  everything  for  the 
best;  but,  between  oorsel[ves.  Smith  seat  a 
bore.'* 

''It  is  well  "said  Mr.  Mitts, ''that  talking  of 
him  has  not  the  ^fiect  which  is  attributed  to  talk- 
ing of  another  invisible  personage!  LfCt  hira 
rest  in  peace:  for  if  it  were  possible  that  he 
could  be  reanimated,  his  reappearance  here  to 
claim  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  abore  all,  his 
wife,  would  be  attended  with  rather  awkwnaid 
con^uences." 

So  much  for  my  posthumous  curiosity !  Vain 
mortal  that  I  was,  to  suppose  that  after  a  dream- 
less sleep  of  t^ilong  years,  I  could  return  to  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  find  the  place  and  tits 
hearts  that  I  once  filled,  still  unoccupied!  In 
the  very  handsome  frame  of  my  own  pictvre, 
was  now  placed  a  portrait  of  John  Mitts,  Esq.; 
mine  w»  tbra^«,,a.j<^e  i^^  |<5"««»  ««- 
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,    where  the  sportire  children  had  recently  disco- 
Tered  it,  and  with  their  mimic  swords  had  inno- 
cently poked  oat  the  eyes  of  what  they  were 
,    pleased  to  denominate, '^<^  dirty  pkhtre  (^  the 
,    tiffly  man.*^    My  presumption  has  been  properly 
,    revirarded :  let  no  one  who  is  called  to  his  last  ac- 
,    count,  wish,  like  me,  to  be  permitted  to  revisit 
the  earth.    If  such  a  visit  were  mnt^,  and 
]    Mke  me  he  returned  invisiblsr,  all  tbat  he  would 
I    see  and  hear  would  wound  his  spirit :  but  were 
he  permitted  to  reappear  vitibUy  in  propria  per' 
tona^  mortifying,  indeed  would  be  his  welcome ! 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  bequeath  to  my  reader 
.    a  lecture,  or  a  sermon,  ere  I  return  to  my  frmily 
vault :  yet "  the  post  mortem  coottations  or 
THE  late  POPULAR  MR.  SMITH"  are  oot  without 

A  MORAL.  T.  H.  B. 

,  Wrilten  for  the  Casket 

SORROW. 

'  Sorrow  is  the  genuine  effusion  of  nature* 
Joy  may  be  assumed,  smiles  may  be  on  the  lips 

'  and  sweet  i^usic  on  the  tongue— yet  have  no  ac- 
ouaintance  ifith  the  heart.  But  who  will  copy 
the  expression  of  g^ief,  wear  the  mask  of  a 

>  dreadful  foe,  or  affect  the  pangs  that  remind  us 
I    of  the  insecurity  of  happiness.    Education  may 

>  refine,  may  renew  or  ettace  original  impressions, 
I  and  silence  or  soothe  some  of  £e  strongest  emo- 
tions ;  but  acute  distress  is  the  torrent  that  art 
cannot  suppress,  the  voice  that  will  be  heard, 
whether  in  cries  aloud,  in  excess  of  anguish, 
or  of  the  pains  of  meracnry  in  solitude.  When 
nature  speaks  in  the  powerful  language  of  afflic- 
tion, ana  tells  of  the  delicate,  strong,  deep,  en- 
during feeling,  scatiied  into  sorrow,  and  sudden- 
ly broken,  few  will  turn  away  and  refuse  to  con- 
dole with  tiie  sufferer.  Levity  is  serious  and 
respect&l,  the  rude  courteous  and  compassion- 
ate towards  real  somio — (or  it  indicates  the 
most  amiable  traits  of  human  character.  Tears 
from  such  a  source  leave  no  stain  on  the  cheek 
of  manhood,  or  on  the  pale  fieu^e  of  woman,  but 
claim  our  admiration  no  less  than  our  sympa- 
thies. 

Poor  human  nature !  how  frequently  art  thou 
sported  with,  in  the  very  balk  of  thine  inheri- 
tance !   Descended  from  a  God,  yet  often  the 
test  of  shadows,  the  victim  of  petty  realities ! 
The  puncture  or  a  pin,  the  sting  of  the  vile  in- 
sect Uiat  lives  only  a  few  hours,  can  destroy  the 
life  of  lordW  man,  who,  thouga  formed  in  the 
likeness  of  his  Creator,  is  as  much  the  slave  of 
insignificant  circumstances  as  the  reptile  that 
crawls  at  his  feet    Let  us  not,  however,  com* 
plain— for  God  is  just !    Rather  let  us  consider 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  being  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  us  for  the  Paradise  that  will  ul- 
I   timately  ensue.    To  smile  when  our  feelings  are 
I    wounded,  to  spurn  the  little  evils  of  life,  ami  en- 
dure what  as  unavoidable  with  firmness,  denotes 
a  strong  and  well-regulated  mind.    To  assert 
I   our  principles  in  the  presence  of  life  and  of 
I   death,  and  look  calmly  and  quietly  on  the  sup- 
I   porter  and  executioner,  sustains  the  hope  that 
the  soul  can  never  die.    A  virtuous  and  enlight- 
I  ened  mind  cannot  be  the  permanent  abode  of 
I  sorrow ;  it  has  aids  to  bear  on.  besides  the  con- 
I  ^tolenceofiiieiidft.  There  are  auties  to  perfonn. 


rewards  to  'enfoy^  and  hopes  to  indulge  on  earth. 
If  these  do  not  glitter  in  the  gloom  oipresent  af- 
fliction, imagination  may  present,  beyond  the 
dark  curtain  of  mortality,  an  image  at  which 
the  mourner  might  look  and  forget  to  weep. 

m 

ORIGINAL. 
EXTRACT 
Pnm  **TfieSi^rit of  L^e^'''-aPoeni^4^vered before 
the  Franklin  Society  of  Brown  lAiJMrsity,  8^ 
3, 1833— ^y  WiLUS  Gatlord  Clake. 
***Tis  thus  with  man.    He  cometh  like  the  flow*r. 
To  feel  the  changes  of  each  earthly  hour : 
To  enjoy  the  suiminc,  or  endure  the  shade, 
B)r  hopes  deluded,  or  by  Reason  sway'd : 
Vet  haply,  if  to  Virtue's  path  he  tura, 
And  feel  her  hallowed  fires  within  him  bum, 
He  passeth  calmly  from  that  sunny  morn. 
Where  all  the  buds  of  youth  are  *  newly  bom,* 
Throuffh  vBrymg  intervjds  of  onward  years, 
Until  the  eve  ofnis  decline  appears; 
And  while  the  shadows  round  his  path  descend, 
As  down  the  vale  of  Age  his  footsteps  tend. 
Peace  o*er  his  bosom  sheds  her  soft  control. 
And  throngs  of  gentlest  memories  charm  the  soul : 
Then,  weaned  horn  earth,  he  turns  his  steadfiist  eye. 
Beyond  the  grave,  whose  v^rge  he  falters  nigh ; 
Surveys  the  brightening  regions  of  the  Blest, 
And,  like  a  wearied  pil^m,  sinks  to  rest. 

The  just  roan  dies  nor,  though  within  the  tomb 
His  wasting  form  be  laid,  *mid  tears  and  gloom; 
Thooflh  many  a  bean  beats  sadljr,  when  repose 
His  sifveiy  locks  in  dust,  like  buried  snows : 
Yet  love,  and  hope,  and  faith,  with  heavenward  trust 
Tell,  that  his  spirit  sinks  not  in  the  dust ; 
Above,  unstained  and  glorious,  it  haih  soar'd, 
W^faere  all  its  i>riroal  freshness  is  restored. 
And  from  all  sin  released,  and  Doubt,  and  Pain, 
Renews  the  morning  of  its  youth  again. 

Yes !  while  the  mourner  stands  beside  the  bier, 
0*er  a  lost  friend,  to  shed  the  frequent  tear : 
To  pour  the  temter  and  reffretful  sigh. 
And  feel  the  heart-pujse  fill  the  langukl  eye— 
Even  at  that  hour,  the  thoughtful  woe  is  vain, 
Since  change,  not  death,  invokes  affection*s  pain; 
Nought  but  a  tranquil  slumberer  resteth  therc^ 
Whose  spirit's  plumes  have  swept  the  upper  air. 
And  caught  the  radiance  borne  from  hcaiven  along, 
FVaugfat  vrith  ricK  incense  and  immortal  sonff; 
And  passed  the  xtitterinff  gates  which  angels  keep— 
Oh,  ^ndierefore,  for  the  J^ist,  shoukl  moumers  weep  7 
m 
From  the  London  Monthly  Magarine. 
VIOLATION  OF  MILTON'S  TOMB. 
Extracted  Jrom  Geiteral  Jtfwrrtty'e  Diary^^n* 
pubUJied; 
S4th  Aug.  1790.— I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  GO* 
bert's.    As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr. 
Thornton  gave  the  company '<an  account  of  the 
violation    of  Milton's  tomb,  a  circumstance 
which  created  in  oar  minds  a  feeling  of  horror 
and  disgust.    He  bad  been  one  of  the  visiters  to 
the  halkiwed  spot,  and  obtained  his  information 
from  a  person  who  had  been  a  witness  to  the 
whole  sacrilegious  transaction.  He  related  the 
event  nearly  in  the  following  mannen— The 
church  of  St  Giles,  Cripi^^te,  being  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  state,  the  parish  resolved 
to  commence  repairini^  it,  and  this  was  deemed 
a  favouraUe  opportunity  to  raise  a  subecriptioB 
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for  the  purpose  of  erecting^  a  monument  to  the 
nfiemory  of  our  immortal  bard  Milton,  who,  it  was 
known,  had  been  buried  in  this  church.  The 
parish  register  book  bore  the  following  entry  : 
**  12  November,  1674.  John  Milton,  gentleman, 
consunipcon,  chancell."  Mr.  Ascough,  whose 
grandfather  died  in  1759,  aged  84,  had  often  been 
heard  to  say,  that  Milton  was  buried  under  the 
desk  in  the  chancel.  Messrs.  Strong,  Cole,  and 
'  other  parishioners,  determined  to  search  for  the 
remains,  and  orders  were  giren  to  the  workmen 
on  the  Ist  of  this  month  to  dig  forv  the  coffin. 
On  the  3rd,  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  discovered; 
the  soil  in  which  it  had  been  deposited  was  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  it  rested  upon  another 
coffin,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  that  of 
Milton's  father,  report  having  stated  that  the 
poet  was  buriea  at  his  request  near  the  remains 
of  his  parent;  and  the  same  register- book  con- 
tained the  entry  ^*  John  Milton,  ffentleman,  15 
March,  1646."  No  other  coffin  being  found  in 
the  chancel,  which  was  entirely  du^  over,  there 
can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  indentity. 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Cole  having  carefully  cleans- 
ed the  coffin  with  a  brush  and  wet  sponge,  they 
ascertained  that  the  exterior  wooden  case,  in 
which  the  leaden  one  had  been  enclosed,  was 
entirely  mouldered  away  and  the  leaden  coffin 
contained  no  inscription  or  date.  At  the  period 
when  Milton  died  it  was  customary  to  paint  the 
nape^  age,  &c.  of  the  deceased  on  the  wooden 
corennff,  no  plates  or  intcriptions  being  then  in 
use ;  but  all  had  long  since  crumbled  into  dust 
The  leaden  coffin  was  much  corroded ;  its  length 
was  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  its  width  in  the 
bnntdest  part  one  foot  four  inches.  The  above 
gentlemen,  satisfied  as  to  the  indentity  of  the 
precious  remains,  and  having  drawn  up  a  state- 
ment to  tbatefiect,gave  orders  on  Tuesday,  the 
3rd,  to  the  workmen  to  fill  up  the  crave;  but 
they  neglected  to  do  so,  intertdin/(to  perform 
that  lab^  on  the  Saturday  following.  On  the 
next  day,  the  4th.  a  party  of  parishioners,  Messrs. 
Cole,  Liaming,  Taylor,  and  Holmes,  having  met 
to  dine  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fountain,  the 
overseer,  the  discovery  of  Milton's  remains  be- 
came tiie  subject  of  conversation,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  they  should  disinter  the  body, 
and  examine  it  more  minutely.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  heated  with  drink,  and  accompanied 
by  a  man  named  Hawkeswork,  who  earned  a 
flambeau,  they  sallied  forth,  and  proceeded  to 
the  church— 

"When  night 
Darkens  die  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flushed  with  insolence  and  wine.** 

MiLTOif. 
The  sacriligeous  work  now  commences.  The 
coffin  is  dragged  from  its  ffloomy  resting  place: 
Holmes  made  use  of  a  maUet  and  chisel,  aud  cut 
open  the  coffin  slant-ways  from  the  head  to  the 
breast.  The  lead  being  doubled  up,  the  corpse 
became  visible:  it  was  envelopeo  in  a  thick 
white  shroud;  tiie  ribs  were  standing  up  regu- 
larly, but  the  instant  the  shroud  was  removed 
tbey  fell.  The  features  of  the  countenance  could 
not  be  traced ;  but  the  hair  was  in  an  astonish- 
ingly perfect  state :  its  colour  a  light  brown ;  its 
length  six  inches  and  a  half,  and  sdthough  some- 
what clotled|it  appeared)  after  having  been  well 


washed,  as  strong  as  the  hair  of  a  livin 

The  short  locks  growing  towards  the  for 

and  the  long  ones  flowing  from  the  same  plan 
down  the  sides  of  the  face,  it  became  obvious 
that  these  were  most  certainly  the  remains  d 
Milton.  The  quarto  print  of  the  poet,  by  Fai- 
thorne,  taken  from  life  in  1670,  four  years  before 
he  died,  represents  him  as  wearing  his  hair  ex- 
actly in  the  above  manner.  Fountain  said  be 
was  determined  to  have  two  of  the  teeth;  but  as 
they  resisted  the  pressure  of  his  fingers,  he  strock 
the  jaw  with  a  paving stone,and  several  teeth tfaea 
fell  out  There  were  only  five  in  the  upper  jtw, 
and  these  were  taken  by  Fountain ;  the  roar  that 
were  in  the  lower  jaw  were  seized  upoo  by  Tay- 
lor, Hawkesworth,  and  the  sexton's  man.  The 
hair,  which  had  been  carefully  combed  and  tied 
together  before  interment,  was  forcibly  polled 
ott  the  skull  by  Taylor  and  another;  but  £lhi, 
the  player,  who  had  now  joined  the  party,  told 
the  former,  that  bemg  a  good  hair-vrorker,  if  be 
would  let  him  have  it  he  would  pay  a  guinea 
bowl  of  punch,  adding,  that  such  a  relic  would 
be  of  ^reat  service  by  bringing  his  name 
into  notice.  Ellis,  therefore,  b^same  possessed 
ofall  the  hair;  he  likewise  took  a  piul  of  the 
shroud  and  a  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  skoU;  indeed 
he  was  only  prevented  carrying  off  the  head  by 
the  sextons,  Hoppy  and  Grant,  who  aaid  they 
intended  to  exibit  the  remains,  which  was  aftv^ 
wards  done,  each  person  paying  sizpenoe  to 
view  the  body.  These  fellows.  I  am  told,  Ained 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds  oy  the  **^^"^ft1m 
lAmingputooeof  the  leg-booes  in  his  pacta. 
My  informant  assured  me,  oontinued  Mr.Tbotv- 
ton,  that  while  the  work  of  profanatioo  was  pn- 
ceeding,  the  gibes  and  jokes  of  these  Ymi^rU^ 
kyws  fluide  his  heart  sick,  and  he  retreated  fiuB 
the  scene,  feeling  as  if  be  bad  witnessed  tbe  re- 
past of  a  vampire.  Viscount  C.,vbo  sat  near  me. 
saidtoSirG.  "This  reminds  me  of  the  words  a 
one  of  the  fathos  of  the  church, '  And  little  boyi 
have  played  with  the  bones  of  great  kings !' " 

Tme  fioT  AND  TBB  Snake.— ^  boy  played  with  t 
tame  soake.  **My  dear  btUe  snimBL**  said  the  bo^. 
*I  would  not  be  so  tamiliar  with  you  ifldid  not  knov 
3rou  were  deprived  of  poison.  You  snakes  are  a  nu 
liciouB,  ungrateful  race !  I  have  heard,  on  the  best  8» 
thority,  how  a  poor  countiymsn  found  one,  psriiaps, 
of  your  ancestors,  half  frozen  under  a  hedge,  ooaofiaB. 
sionately  took  it  up,  aiKi  placed  it  m  hs  wanni^ 
bosom.  Hardly  did  the  snake  feel  the  wanmh,  befon 
he  bit  his  beneteotor,  and  the  good^  fiiendly  i 
coropeMed  to  die." 

**  1  am  astonished,'*  replied  die  snake 

your  historian  must  be!    Our  own  ^e  an ^ 

dISerent  acooant.  This  friendly  man  believed  dM 
the  snake  was  really  froien,  and  ss  it  hsppeped  to  k 
one  of  the  coloured  kind,  he  wished  to  ttnp  off  tedn 
and  carry  it  home.    Was  that  right  ?** 

^'Ah,  be  Bilent!"  said  the  boy.  **Who  that  is  m 
gratefiu  does  not  know  how  to  make  excoaee  ?** 

Riffht,  **my  son,**  interrupted  the  fiither,  who  Ind 
heard  tms  conversation.  **But  at  the  same  time  wfaa 
you  hear  of  an  extraordinaiy  mstance  of  angratitcdfi 
examine  all  the  circumstances  &ithfiiOv,  bekwe  m 
brsnd  a  man  with  so  black  a  crime.  True  beitenc' 
tore  have  seldom  laid  the  undiankful  under  oidigAtioa; 
indeed,  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  humanity^  never. 
But  bonehictorB,  whose  aims  are  small  and  selfish- 
such,  iqy  son,  are  always  met  with  ingratitude.** 
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From  tlie  SMarday  ETeniof  FoA. 
nWAS  HAFPINS88. 

I  atked  a  fair  and  a  wayward  child, 

That  bounded  on  bit  way, 
To  tell  me  of  his  happineea. 

And  where  bia  pleaaure  lay? 
With  joyous  ahout  be  sprang  away, 

And  sought  the  mountain's  height; 
And  brought  me  sunny  Bowers  that  bloooi, 

Like  things  of  life  and  light 
He  chased  for  boon  an  echo*a  sound. 

And  strove  to  catch  the  gleam. 
The  sun  cast  down  in  mockery 

Upon  the  polished  stream. 
But  tired  and  Tezed,  the  child  returned 

Unto  ita  mother's  breast; 
And  sick  at  heart  of  all  bedde, 

He  wept  himself  to  rest 

The  boy  grew  up :  I  aAed  the  man. 

Just  from  his  happy  youth— 
Ere  deep  and  scathmg  cares  had  come 

To  damp  his  spirit's  truth>- 
To  tell  me  of  his  happiness, 

What  were  his  pleasures  then ; 
If  he  bad  found  the  wished-for  prize 

Amongst  his  fellow  men  ? 
He  smiled  nnd  knelt  befbre  a  shrine. 

Where  beauty  sat  enthroned. 
And  breathed  with  strong,  impassioned  tow, 

The  thoughts  his  bosom  owned.        • 
But  atiU  a  darkling  ahade  woKld  ffit 

Upon  that  brow,  ao  ftir- 
And  told  that  grief  had  eariy  left 

Its  Ihtal  impreas  there. 

Time  posted  away :  mid-age  had  come. 

And  left  upon  that  face. 
The  deeply  fhrrow'd  lines  that  pais 

Is  ever  wont  to  traoe~ 
I  aaked  what  were  hia  klols  then. 

What  was  his  happineas? 
Ifhe  had  gained  the  sacred  goal. 

In  time's  matured  embrace  ? 
He  answered  not,  but  on  his  brow 

A  low'ring  tempest  came; 
He  sternly  pomted  to  a  aercU, 

That  glowed  with  duzling  flame  :^ 
He  rushed  amid  the  warring  scenes 

Of  earth,  and  sought  to  win 
A  name  above  its  honored  ones— 

A  pkce  where  none  had  been. 
He  &U }— the  bright  and  starry  place 

He  sought,  grew  pale  and  dhn— 
The  stricken  victim  wept,  and  owned 

There  was  no  place  for  him ! 

Stin  time  passed  on,  aad  on  hia  brow 

Had  shook  its  pinions  gzey— 
I  asked  agam  of  happiaess^ 

And  where  his  pleasore  lay  ? 
He  ataited  aa  the  ftlal  seufidl 
Upon  Ms  senses  fell. 
And  low  be  bowed,  at  if  beaaath 

Some  SybiTa  wnthfhl  apeU; 
He  raised  his  head,  and  gasong  back 

Through  life's  king  put«d  day, 
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Some  kind  and  cheering  ray. 

Alaa !  there'a  nought  upon  the  page 
To  which  lus  heart  might  cKng; 

He  wept  beneath  the  fktal  truth— 
**  Earth  can  no  pleasures  bring." 
JV*eiD  Geneoa,  Pa. 


EURO. 


Written  for  the  Caaket. 

EUerir  Tnunam  and  Emilj  Ray* 
mood, 

OR  THE  SOLDIER'S  TALE. 

"  Hark !  it  is  the  bridegroom's  voice, 
Welcome,  pilgrim  to  thy  rest** 

It  was  a  fine  morning  of  July,  1823 ;  the  air 
was  cool  and  refreshing  for  the  season ;  I  was 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  walking  along  the  great 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg.  I  had 
passed  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Susquehanna  below  the  mouth  of  Swa- 
tara,  the  old  village  of  Middletown  lay  before 
me,  and  Ikr  to  the  southwest,  west,  and  north- 
west, spread  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  blue  waving  line  of  Kitta- 
tinnv  mountains,  and  a  lone  bank  of  cumuli  as 
back  ground.  To  the  mind  which  at  a  step  over 
a  inountain  ridge  is  brought  to  the  view  of  its 
native  valley,  after  an  absence  of  forty-two 
years,  what  crowded  reflections  rise!  how  are 
the  senses  overpowered!  In  that  valley  over 
which  fleeces  of  mist  still  hovered,  forty-eiirht 
years  before  I  had  seen  the  light  of  heaven  ou 
nw  mfant  eye.  Withdrawn  from  the  litUe  circle 
of  my  childish  rambles  between  six  and  seven 
memonr  retained,  and  strongly  retained  the  im- 
ages of  the  few  objects  within  that  circle.  Be- 
fore me  rose  the  cabip  of  my  parents,  the  few 
farm  houses  I  had  visited,  the  meeting-house 
and  crave-yard,  and  the  old  school-houi^  wiUi 
the  still  older  John  Hutchmson.  who  first  tauffht 
me  to  read—  ® 

'*  Let  no  man  put  off  the  Law  of  God." 
An  Peturiied  to  Mjy  menUl  eye,  and  mingled 
widi  the  features  of  the  perspective  before  me 
and  ttarew  a  moonliriit,  a  dreamy  cdonring,  over 
the  whole  scene.  My  steps  were  at  len^h  en- 
tirely arrested,  and,  with  my  staff  in  hand,  I 
stood  entranced,  muttering  to  mjrself,  **  How 
durable  is  nature!  how  changeful  is  man !" 

A  slight  rustle  on  my  right  hand  recalled  me 
from  my  revene,  and  turning  quickly  towards 
Uie  sowHi,  met  the  eye  of  an  aged  man,  who  had 
.been  f ery  attentively  watchmg  my  abstraction. 
f  He  was  seated  on  a  stone,  at  the  root  of  a  large 
tree,  with  some  shrubbery  around  him,  bis 
budget  was  at  his  feet :  and  with  both  hands  over 
a  polished  crabstick  bead,  and  leaning  on  his 
chin,  his  silver  hair  flowing  round  a  face  of  un- 
common expression.  His  still  penetrating  glance 
gave  me  some  embarrassment,  which  he  por- 
cwed  and  removed,  as  he  observed,  smiling— 
**  Stranger,  you  have  found  something  ve>y  at- 
tractive in  that  landscape,"  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  far  north-east,  up  tbevalley  of 
Swatanu  '  ^ 

The  human  eyes  are  tiie  windows  of  the  soul 

^nloeophers  and  non-philosophers  may  say  what 

Itbeypleaaetotheooitoyy.^er      ^    - 
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tance,  we  «rere  ffioDdd,  the  memeot  thoee  words 
passea  between  us,  and  I  replied, "  The  surface 
of  that  picture  is  fine,  but  to  me  there  is  a  still 
finer  ground  beneath.  I  am  returning  to  the 
place  of  my  birth,  on  the  banks  of  Swata^  after 
an  absence  of  forty-two  years." 

~**  Where,  on  those  banks?"  anxiously  demand- 
ed the  old  soldier,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Dixon's  Ford,  near  Derry  Meeting-house," 
I  replied. 

He  mused  a  moment,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
slung  his  knapsack  over  his  shoulder,  and  then 
resumed,  *^  It  is  something  strange,  1  am  return- 
ing to  the  same  place,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
in  part,  for  there  was  1  bom  also." 

I  gaze»d  intently  on  him,  as  he  spoke,  but  he 
continued,  ''JTou  cannot  know  aughtof  me,  I 
am  at  least  twenty  years  your  elder,  and  have 
not  resided  there  permanently  since  1775." 

"  The  year  of  my  birth,"  I  exclaimed. 

To  this  unimportant  observation  he  paid  little 
attention,  but  as  we  inyoluntarily  recommenced 
our  walk,  he  continued,  *'  We  can  be  fellow 
trarellers ;  we  are  returning  to  a  secluded  por- 
tion of  our  wide  spread  country,'  to  a  point  from 
which  have  risen  some  spirits  too  sublime  for 
the  world." 

"You  speak  warmly,  my  friend,"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

^*  Seventy-one  years  have  not  frozen  in  my 
heart,"  be  replied,  with  great  energy, "  either 
j&i^ship  or  gratitude." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  replied, "  your  eyes  too  well 
confirm  jpnr  words." 

He  smiled,  and  replied,  **  It  is  of  the  dead  I 
have  spoken." 

The  reader  need  not  be  fatigued  with  our 
day's  walk,  as  we  advanced  along  the  fine  little 
mountain  nver ;  every  bank,  hill,  tree  and  farm, 
recalled  to  the  old  veteran  some  subject  of  re- 
collection and  supply  to  a  rich,  plain,  but  varied 
observation.    In  Hummelstown  we  took  a  hasty 
repast,  and  continued  our  walk.   Leaving  the 
main  road,  and  traversing  the  cod  and  clear 
spring  creek,  it  was  on  the  decline  of  dav  before 
we  reached  Derry  Meeting-house.    All  was 
still  and  calm  round  this,  to  us,  venerable  spot. 
We  seemed  to  tread  on  sacred  ground.    In  the 
adjacent  grave-yard— the  remains  of  a  sister 
consecrated  it  to  me — to  my  fellow  traveller  there 
seemed  still  more  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe. 
The  meeting-house  was  shut,  but  we  entered  the 
repository  of  the  departed,  and  were  for  some 
time  ^ent.    We  paused  over  one  stone  and 
read- 
Here  lieth  the  remains  of 
THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  BERTRAM, 
First  Pastor  of  this  conp^gation : 
W  ho  departed  this  lile 
Y«3dofMay,1746. 
Aged  72  years. 

Several  other  stones  spoke  to  us,  but  at  length 
one  enchained  us  both;  but  I  was  penetrated  to 
the  soul  when  my  companion,  with  an  expres- 
sion, which,  to  be  felt  in  all  its  force,  must  nave 
been  heard— "  Truths,  for  once,  on  a  tomb- 
stone." These  truths  were  thus  recorded  :— 
Beneath  this  stone 
Are  d^Mmted  tb«  remaint 


Ofanable,fitithful, 

Courageous  and  successful 

Minister  of  Jesns  Christ, 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  ROAN, 

Pastor  of  Paxton,  Derry,  and  MomiQosr 

Congregations, 

From  Se  Year  1745 

Tin  Oct.  3d,  1775. 

When  he  exchanged  a  Militant  for 

A  triumphant  life,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

The  attitude,  age,  and  tears— for  I  saw  the 
drops  follow  each  other  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks—kept  me  silent;  but  a(  length  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  mine.and  solemnly  observed,  ^Friend, 
for  we  are  both  old  and  may  call  each  other 
so,  are  we  not  here  now  alone  on  the  spot  of  oar 
nativity  ?  It  is  here,  indeed,  in  this  yard,  we  are 
to  meet  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  What 
are  the  living  beings  along^  these  banks  to  us? 
The  associations  in  our  mmds,  what  have  they 
in  common  with  the  existing  generatioo,  now 
moving  over  these  hills  and  vales  ?  To  them  we 
are  as  men  of  other  times.  The  day  is  not  so 
far  closed,  but  we  have  yet  an  hour  to  spare.  I 
know  where  tu  find  quarters  for  the  nisut.  Wik 
thou  be  seated,  and  hear  an  old  soldiers  tale  ?** 

As  be  spoke,  he  laid  his  hanclonmy  shoulder; 
my  looks  oespoke  not  mere  willingness  to  hear, 
but  a  powerful  interest  in  his  pro^Msed  tale,  and 
we  both  sat  down  upon  the  slab  which  covered 
the  remains  of  John  Roan,  and  he  commepoed— 

^  It  matters  not  to  which  of  the  beings  I  was 
related,  who  once  lived  and  walked  awer  tbew 
paths  and  fields,  but  who  long  have  rested  be- 
neath these  coUl  but  speaking  stones.  I  laay 
only  tell  thee,  that  hera  repose  almost  eveir  oDe 
who  ever  shared  my  blood.  Mv  parents  UHmd 
their  pillow  here,  as  did  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  some  others  as  dear  to  my  refflembrance  as 
parents,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

**In  this  remote  r^on  rose  to  life  Robert  Dix- 
on, Lindley  Murray,  and  EUery  Truman ;  her« 
sprung  up,  as  a  flower  transplanted  from  hearea, 
Emily  Raymond;  and  1  mayadd  to  this  gfoapy 
another  or  humbler  growth,  Wilson  Bertram. 

*'  Robert  Dixon,  who  fell  far  from  here,  kSl  in 
his  country's  cause,  too  soon  for  that  <MHintr}\ 
His  was  one  of  those  spirits  which  rise  in  flame 
to  illume  all  around  him;  his  mind  scarce  needed 
education;  it  caught,  as  if  by  inspiration,  what 
ordinary  minds  have  to  buy  from  schools,  and 
themselves  never  learn  the  value.  Gentle  as 
the  summer  breeze,  in  private  life ;  but  terrible 
as  the  whiriwind,  in  the  dsy  of  danger.  Tardy 
calculations  were  not  necessary  to  Rob^l  Dix- 
on ;  he  heard,he  thonght,and  acted.  The  Toice 
of  his  country  called,  and  the  answer  was 
prompt. 

**  Lmdley  Murray  was  a  beingof  a  different  or- 
der ;  the  closet  was  the  theatre  of  his  ambitioo, 
and  to  the  closet  he  retired.  From  the  knell  of 
war  and  death,  he  shrunk  with  feelings  as  sub- 
lime as  those  which  carried  Dixon  to  me  tilted 
field.  As  tiiescowlkigtempestof  the  American 
revdhitionary  war  was  heard  at  a  distance,  its 
echoes  reached  the  before  peacefU  banks  of  8wa- 
tara.  Dixon  and  Murray  followed  the  irresistible 
current  of  their  souls.  Dixon  rushed  to  the  battle 
field.  Murray  retired  fnp.^ifi^ii^  not  to  do 
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RS  maiiv  Others  did,  joio  tfie  standard  of  the  eoe- 
mies  of  his  country,  bftt  to  join  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  pass'  cakniy  along  the  stream  of 
life. 

*'  With  those  contrasted  spirits  anotiiier  ro8e,of 
▼ery  different  cast  to  either.  The  form  of  Ko- 
bert  Dixon  was  elegant,  tall,  and  commanding; 
but  seen  to  disadrantage  in  the  presence  of  £1* 
lery  Truman.  The  countenance  of  Dixon  was 
bbind.  that  of  Truman  serious  and  rather  re- 
serrea.  It  was  seldom  that  two  such  men  could 
be  seen  together,  yet  thev  were  contrasts ;  and 
between  them  stood  another,  unlike  either,  and 
yet  hdd  them  liRked  together.  Wilson  Bertram, 
with  powers,  hodily  aiul  mental,  inferior  to  his 
two  niends,  but  endowed  with  an  inflexibiUty  of 
purpose  which  swenred  not  In  youth  and  age 
Bertram  was  (he  same." 

[Here  some  overpowering  thought  seemed  to 
come  over  the  soul  of  the  veteran— some  strong 
emotion  which  shook  hb  frame;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered his  composure,  and  resumed.] 

^  Forgive  me,  my  friend,'*  he  at  length  breath- 
ed, with  much  energy.  "The  last  fifty  years  seem 
but  a  moment,  and  the  sleeping  dust  appears,  at 
•ome  moments,  to  rise  to  life.  1  see  Dixon  and 
Truman^  in  all  the  pride  of  manly  youth ;  the 
one  smihng  as  the  other  frowned  on  tbe  gather- 
ing storm,  out  with  hearts  equally  stem  to  meet 
to  foe ;  and  I  see" 

Tbe  aged  soldier  again  paused,  took  off  his  hat 
with  his  left  hand,  and  placed  his  right  on  his 
snowy  head,  demanding  "do  you  see  these 
blanched  looks?" 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  answer,  but  my  looks 
spoke  for  me,  and  he  continued.  "  Seventy-one 
winters  lie  heavy  on  this  head ;  but  no  length  of 

ears  can  remove  from  my  heart  the  remem- 
irance  of  Emily  Raymond ;  she  was  the  pride 
of  Swatara,  the  spirit  of  its  woods  and  nelds. 
How  often  have  I  heard  her  angel  voice  rising 
to  heaven  in  this  spot !  Yes,  to  heaven, no doub^ 
did  her  song  rise,  and  minne  with  the  songs  of 
kindred  seraphs.  Emily  Kaymond  was  made 
for  hearen,  and  not  for  earth.  From  her  fifteenth 
to  eighteenth  year  was  spent  in  Philaddphia, 
with  a  relation;  and  Emily  returned  to  Deny 
10  August,  1775.  To  see  was  to  admire  and  love 
Emily  Bavmood.  As  on  wider  circles  nature 
enforced  her  laws  on  tbe  Swatara,  and  was 
obeyed  by  all  those  who  had  a  heart  not  already 
filled  by  some  other  object ;  and  thus  stood  EUe- 
ry  Truman  and  Wilson  Bertram.  To  these 
youiu^  men  she  had  been,  before  her  departure 
to  Philadelphia,  a  sister;  but  that  relation  oC 
calm  afiection,  of  happy  friendship,  was  soon  to 
be  lost  in  that  soul  absorbing  interest,  which, 
happy  for  the  world,  few  are  capable  or  feeling 
to  excess :  but  misery  to  the  few  that  do,  and  are 
doomed  to  disappointment— the  wounds  admits 
of  but  one  remedy.    But  I  am  wandering. 

"Need  I  repeat  Emily  was  loved  by  both 
Truman  and  Bertram.  It  was  the  first  secret 
that  had  ever  existed  between  them,  and  dearly 
did  each  pay  for  want  of  confidence  in  tbe 
other. 

^  The  year  of  1775,  was  indeed  one  of  tumult 
and  storm.  New  rdations  and  passions  were 
roused  into  conflict  The  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man life  was  distarbed;  the  stream  became  vio- 
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lent,  as  obstacles  to  its  current  seemed  to  be 
heaved  from  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  at 
such  moments  that  the  heart  of  man  becomes 
open  toemotions  of  greatest  intensity.  N  ow  all 
around  were  causes  of  excitement,  even  the 
most  caUous  felt  the  flame ;  then  no  wonder  that 
in  such  bosoms  as  those  of  Ellery  Truman  and 
Wilson  Bertram,  the  fire  burned  fiercely.  Both 
these  men  had  joined  the  army.  Truman  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Holt's  company,  and  Ber- 
tram as  a  private ;  and  both  had  taken  stations 
a  fpw  weeks  before  the  return  of  Emily  from 
Philadelphia. 

*'  Emily  herself  gave  a  most  striking  example 
of  a  trait  in  the  human  character,  Which  has 
often  become  most  strikingly  prominent  where 
least  expected.  To  look  in  her  face, on  her  scft 
hazle  eye,  was  to  scan  the  dove;  but  the  fire  of 
patriotism  homed  beneath— spoke  df  the  wrongs 
of  her  country,  and  not  even  the  eye  of  Dixon  or 
Truman  could  flash  with  more  energy;  and  she 
was  soon  to  find  that  ber  happiness  was  indeed 
staked  in  that  cause  for  which  daily  orisons  were 
breathed. 

"  On  yonder  field  we  had  mustered  our  com- 
pany, and  amongst  the  spectators  to  our  awk- 
wanl  manoeuvres  was  Emily  Raymond;  and 
after  the  exercise  was  over,  Bertram  escorted 
her  home.  Daily  orders  to  march  were  expect- 
ed ;  moments  had  become  months,  tis  events 
pressed  upon  events,  and  the  timidity  of  Ber- 
tram yielded  to  the  pressure.  His  resolution 
was  something  strengthened  by  the  apparent 
gaiety  of  his  companion,  and  the  to  him  truly  im- 
portant secret  was  with  some  hesitation  disclos- 
ed. The  proposal  was,  in  the  first  instance  re- 
ceived with  a  heartv  laugh,  which  was  followed, 
as  soon  as  the  little  tormentor  could  recover 
breath,  by  her  exclaiming,  *  Really,  this  is  an 
honour  too  high  for  a  poor  country  girl.  Well  1 
never  could  expect  to  be  rival  to  the  continental 
CkMigress!  What  a  soldier!  A  general  before 
long,  no  doubt*  And  thus  she  raUied  the  rather 
embarrassed  Bertram,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
covered himself,  and  adopting  her  own  tactics, 
making  a  low,  continued-- 

**  *  And  when  a  general,  how  proudly  will  my 
laurels  be  laid  at  the  feet'— 

**  *  Of  your  little  sister  Emily,'  she  interrupted. 
*  why  General  Bertram,  for  you  may.  as  well 
have  the  title  at  once,  you  will  outdo  Don  Quix- 
otte,  by  adding  one  peak  more  to  chivalry.* 

*'  Berinm  was  really  overpowered,  and  re- 
mained silent ;  but  assumed  a  look  which  reach- 
ed the  heart  of  Emily,  and  changed  her  tone  and 
manner,  and  in  a  very  altered  voice  she  conti- 
nued— 

"  *  My  brother,  Wilson  Bertram,for  how  often 
have  I  called  you  by  this  tender  title.  Is  this  a 
time  to  tear  away  the  kind  tie  between  us  ?  I 
am  an  orphan,'  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

**  *  Would  to  God,'  passionately  exclaimed  Ber- 
tram, •  that  you  were  my  sister,  if  all  hope  of  a 
dearer  relation  is  lost.' 

*'  They  then  walked  on  in  painftil  silence  until 
near  the  house  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  Emily 
resided.  Tbe  sun  had  set,  and  the  deep  shading 
of  night  was  aj^proaching,  when  the  pathway 
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and  wide  spreadiDg  oak.  Emily  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  looking  earnestly  into  the  face  of  her 
coin|>anion,  observed,  *'  Wileon,  under  this  tree 
was  our  liltle  plav  house  when  cbiMreo,and  here 
you  must  know  me  truth— your  friend.' 

*'  Bertram  felt  stunned  as  if  the  tree  had  been 
rifted  by  the  Ufirhtning  blast,  and  remained  a  few 
moments  sitenBy  'and  vacantly  ^azins  on  the  dis- 
tressed eirl ;  but  at  length  rephed,  *  EUery  Tru- 
man/ £mijy  replied  not,  wad  in  the  heart  of 
Wilson  a  £erce  but  momentary  resentment 
burned  against  the  friend  of  his  youth ;  but  the 
p^recepts  be  had  heard  and  imbibed  on  this  spot 
silenced  the  foul  fiend.  *  Ought  i,  or  can  I  be 
surprised,  that  Ellery  Tmman  should  lore  and 
be  loved  in  torn?'  mentally  reflected  Bertram, 
and  falling  on  his  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the  oak, 
breathed  this  short  and  fervent  prayer  :^>*  May 
the  God  w^have  both  adored  protect  thee,  my 
sister.'  He  rose,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
she  retired  to  her  home. 

^*  The  inflexible  character  of  Bertram,  I  have 
already  sketched;  a  character  which  on  this  de- 
cisive evening  produced  resolutions  never  vio- 
lated in  his  alter  life.  *  If  1  cannot  be  the  hus- 
band of  Emily  Baymond,*  silently  and  alone 
reflected  this  young  man, '  my  life  shall  never  be 
stained  with  an  act  to  enkindle  a  blush  on  her 
cheek,  if  was  se  blessed.' 

'^  The  battle  of  Lfoxington  had  roused,  but  that 
of  Bunker's  HiU  had  electrified  the  nation  to  its 
utmost  frontier  border.  It  was  amid  the  agita- 
tions of  public  and  private  feelings,  and  whilst 
the  lU-faled  expedition  of  the  continental  troops 
into  Canada  was  in  preparation,  that  tne 
explanation  took  place  between  Wilson  Ber- 
tram and  Emily  Raymond.  No  other  human 
being  did  mere  within  his  sphere,  to  fan  the  pa- 
triotic ^ame,  than  did  the  man  whose  remains 
repese  beneatli  ibis  stone;  and  well  was  it  said 
at  the  time,  that  *  the  soul  of  John  Roan  carried 
the  appecd  of  an  injured  people  to  the  footstool  of 
etenuU  justice  and  power.*^  These  sculptured 
figures  tell  the  day  when  that  soul  was  wafted 
from  earlh^  and  on  that  day  well  do  I  remember 
the  stem  eye  of  John  Dixon,  whose  three  sons 
bad  girded  on  the  sword  with  a  father's  advice 
and  benediction.  They  left  their  paternal  home, 
the  eldest  never  to  return.  This  devoted  family 
was  but  one,  thousands  followed  the  same  im- 
pulse, and  were  preparing  for  the  strife,  when 
those  who  remained  here  were  called  to  place 
in  its  earthly  bed,  the  body  of  a  man  who,  for 
thirty  years,  had  been  the  spiritusd  father  of 
three  congregations.  The  old  had  become  old 
with  him,  and  the  young  had  been  raised  under 
his  pastoral  care. 

**  Ellery  Truman  had  become  a  captain  by  the 
accidental  death  of  his  commander,  near  Lan- 
caster. Called  to  make  one  on  the  solemn  oc- 
casion, the  brow  of  Captain  Truman  was  mark- 
ed by  more  than  usual  seriousness.  Naturally 
reserved,  his  manner  had  become,if  not  stem,  at 
least  something  harsh.  The  change  was  attri- 
buted, by  those  who  observed  it,  to  his  own 
change  of  condition,  and  to  the  rude  shock  of 
the  revolution ;  but  one  circumstance  occurred 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Roan,  which  excited  gene- 
ral astonishment.  When  the  coffin  oontainiug  the 
body  of  their  pattmr  was  k»wered  into  the  grave. 


Emilv  Raymond,  widi  a  female  fnend,  ww 
standingbetween  Truman  and  Bertram,  ilmily 
next  toTruman.  As  the  first  clods  fell  od  the 
coffin,  from  the  assembled  crowd  was  heard  a 
general  moan,  and  some  wept  aloud.  My  eye 
was  on  Emily ;  she  wept  not,  but  her  htce  was 
ashy  pale ;  and  as  the  body  of  him,  who  had  been 
to  lier  more  than  a  father,  reached  its  last  earth- 
ly place  of  rest,  she  hesrved  a  most  distresiAi] 
sigh,  and  staggered  backwards.  Had  not  Ber- 
tram caught  ter  in  his  arms  she  mobt  hare  fal- 
len, and  borne  down  with  hw  the  weeping  girl 
by  ner  side.  The  faoeof  Truman  waaeven  ha^ 
gard,  but  he  stood  as  a  statue  resting  both  fan 
bands  on  the  hik  of  bis  sword.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  young  men  met  with  mutual  expressioD  very 
difierent  Jrom<what  they  ever  exchanged  beibre, 
as  Bertram  bore  the  helpless,  trembfing  Emiiy 
from  the-flcene.  For  montiis  she  was  oonfiiied 
to  a  bed  of  sickness.  All  of  her  friends,  hot  one, 
attributed  her  illness  to  the  loss  of  her  i>astar : 
there  was  one,  who  divined  the  real  cause,  bat 
the  painful  knowledge  was  buried  in  his  own 
bosom. 

*^  Time,  who  halts  not  for  the  great  or  the  lit- 
tle aflkirsof  man,  kept  on  his  steady  course,  in 
the  field,  for  daring,  even  desperate  and  reckless 
bravery,  no  other  man  was  more  dbtinraiahed 
than  Ellery  Traman,  who,  in  4he  BecasA  cam- 
paign, was  a  major,  and  in  the  third  a  ooloD^ 
Though  bred  in  similar  rank  in  life,  coalman 
farmers,  the  fortunes  of  Truman  and  Bertram 
were  indeed  diflerent  '  One  bitter  disappoint- 
ment is  enough,'  said  inwardly  the  common  sol- 
dier, Bertram.  Promotion  lay  in  his  way.  bat 
he  q>uraed  it,  and  remained  a  private  m^er 
under  the  colours  of  the  United  States,  forty-two 
years.  From  the  day  the  grave  beneadi  us 
closed,  these  two  young  men,  once  as  brothers* 
were  estranged  and  separated.  Estranged !  ] 
am  wrongs  Bertram  fek  the  honours  heaped  on 
the  head  of  Truman  infinitely  more  than  did  the 
wearer;  but  he  thought  of  Emily,  and  sighed 
over  the  ruined  happiness  of  alL 

*'  Emily  rose  from  her  sick  bed,  a  waUdag 
shade.  The  thundem  of  war  from  time  to  time, 
threw  its  murmurs  to  Swatara.  as  news  reached 
there  of  the  death  <n*  wounds  or  beloved  relativet 
or  friends.    In  the  first  campaign  both  Truman 


and  Bertram  were  severely  wounded.    Truman 
n  by  a  British  dragoon,  with  his 
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scull  fractured;  Bertram  was  shot  through  the 
fleshy  parts  of  both  thighs,  and  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  permitted,  was  removed  to  the  care  of 
his  friends  in  Deny,  until  again  fit  for  active 
service.  On  his  return,  Bertram  and  Emily 
met  indeed  as  brother  and  sister.  The  name  of 
Truman  never  passed  between  them;  it  was 
carefully  avoidea,  but  bitterly  remembered  by 
both. 

^  The  dreadful  winter  of  1775-6  bad  set  in 
with  all  its  severity,  and  on  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  that  winter,  the  two  invafids  were  joined 
with  a  social  party  at  farmer  Dixon's.  There 
was  a  gravity  imposed  by  the  features  of  the 
times  which  forbid  and  repressed  levity,  but  the 
spirits  of  the  old  host  was  mcare  than  at  any 
former  time  of  his  life  buoyant  He  had  a  knr 
days  before  received  a  letter  from  his  son  Ro> 
bert,  informing  him  that  the  coottnaotal  anny 
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Iiad  readied  Quebec,  was  headed  by  the  intrepid 
Richard  Montgomery,  and  vrould  in  a  few  days  be 
in  possession  of  that  city.  The  old  man  could 
talk  of  nothing  else,  nor  was  the  repeated  theme 
disagreeable  to  his  family  or  guests.  Holding 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sparkling  eye, 
be  exclaimed,  ^  My  son  Robert  will  be'—- but 
here  the  rapid  tread  of  an  advancing  horse  arrest- 
ed him,  and  an  entire  stranger  gallopped  up  to 
the  dooc«  and  handed  to  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  old  man  a  letter.  The  black  seal  struck 
a  damp  on  all  the  party,  as  Mr.  Dixon  uncere- 
moniously sat  down  and  opened  the  fearful 
packet.  It  was  an  enyelop  containing  two  let- 
ters—one directed  to  Mr.jDixon,  and  the  other 
to  Col.  John  Rogers.  That  to  BJogers  was  laid 
oo  the  table,  and  his  own  burst  open.  Brery 
eye  was  on  the  reader,  breath  was  almost  sus- 
pended by  anxiety;  b^  they  were  roused  to 
dreadful  reality,  as  the  old  man  threw  himself 
violeDtly  backwards,  screaming,  *  My  son!  my 
son!  my  precious  son !' 

^  ^*  The  whole  company,  in  the  utmost  conster- 
kiation  crowded  round  the  berea?ed  father. 
The  letter  contained  the  shocking  intelligence 
that  the  gallant  Dixon  was  no  more;  his  leg  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  n^xt 
day  be  was  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  the  brare-* 
on  the  same  bed  made  classic  by  the  names  of 
.fallen  heroes,  Wdf  and  Montcalm,  and  soon  af- 
terwards by  that  of  Montgomery. 

«« The  groans  of  the  fiitber,  aiid  stifled  sobs  of 
the  sisters,  were  awfully  distressing;  yet  there 
was  one  who  sat  the  picture  of  death,  unmoired 
at  the  scene :  that  one  was  Emily  Raymond,  and 
amid  this  family  distress  there  was  another  who 
regarded  Emily  alone.  Though  the  young  and 
brave  martsrr  to  his  country  was  amongst  the 
most  beknred  of  men  within  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  Wilson  Bertram  forgot  the  departed  sol- 
dier as  he  looked  upon  the  death-like  yisage  of 
ber  he  never  ceased  to  love.  In  the  tumult  and 
wretohedness  around  them,  Bertram  saw  in  the 
cold  and  motionless  features  of  Emily,  only  the 
false  covering  to  the  concealed  wounds  now  torn 
and  bleeding— and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

^An  hoar  of  indescribable  misery  passed, 
when  Mr.  Dixon,  in  a  most  mdumfii)  voice,  ob- 
served, pointing  to  the  letter  directed  to  Col. 
John  Rogers,  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  him. 
That  tronole  was  saved,  as  the  perscm  interested 
now  n»de  his  appearance.  *  Oh !  our  Robert,' 
sobbed  the  heart  broken  father,  as  he  gkinccd 
over  his  weepins  daughters,  and  wrung  the 
band  of  his  neighbour,  and  handed  him  tte  let- 
ter. The  expressive  pressure  was  returned,  but 
in  silence ;  and  Col.  Rogers,  sitting  down  by  the 
fire,  burst  open  his  letter,  and  found  within  it, 
oarefuUy  enclosed  between  two  slips  of  paper,  a 
long  thin  slip  of  bone.  We  all  beheld  the  singu- 
lar relic  with  a  shudder,  as  it  was  laid  on  a  ta- 
ble, and  the  reading  of  the  letter  commenced. 
Prepared  as  all  present  were  for  any  circum- 
stance dreadful,  no  anticipation  of  horror  could 
foresee  what  followed.  The  quivering  lip  of  the 
reader,and  his  frame  became  more  and  more  agi- 
tated, until  claroing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he 
exclajuned,  ^  Ellery  Truman  is  mortally  wonnd- 
ed.  and  this  is  one  of  his'— 

^''Booes!'  screeched  Emily  Raymond,  in  a 
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voice  which  pierced  the  very  souls  of  all  around 
her,  as  she  rrantieally  seized  the  mortal  frag- 
ment, and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  Every  other 
object  was  forgotten,  as  the  distracted  woman 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  fled  down  the  road 
with  almost  superhuman  speed.  She  was  fol- 
lowed, but  reacned  the  house  of  her  aunt  before 
overtaken.  Happily  the  Swatara  was  frosen. 
as  no  doubt  but  that  in  her  frenzy  she  would 
have  plunged  into  the  Susquehanna,  if  it  had  lain 
in  her  way.  If  war  produces  many  evils,  it  com- 
pensates by  some  gpod'j  and  giving  coolness  in 
unexpected  calamity  is  not  one  of  the  least. 
Bertram  had  already  learned  something  of  this 
quality.  Though  far  the  most  afiected  by  the 
condition  of  Emily,  he  was  much  the  most  col- 
lected of  those  about  her,  and  prevented  her 
from  beinjg  driven  frantic  by  misguided  attempts 
to  wrest  mm  her  the  fearful  deposit  The  suf- 
fering woman  was  by  his  interference  left  un- 
disturbed, whilst  every  soothing  care  was  taken; 
but  she  was  in  a  state  which  set  all  human  ten- 
derness and  skill  at  nought— except  one,  and 
that  one  had  wrung  her  soul,  and  leu  her  amin. 
Her  bosom  seeoieda  darkened  vault,  from  which 
the  light  of  consolation  from  heaven  and  earth 
was  shut  out.  From  this  fatal  day  she  walked  an 
estranged  being.  She  mingled  not  her  inward 
feelings  with  &OBe  she  once  so  dearly  loved. 
She  spake  not,  except  in  inaudible  murmurs ; 
yet  she  performed  steadily  all  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  human  life.  The  only  one  of  her  fhends 
whose  kind  offices  were  returned  by  even  a  look 
of  grateful  recognition,  Wilson  Bertram,  was 
soon  to  be  separated  from  her,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  the  army.  With  a  bleeding  heart, 
but  restored  limb,  Bertram  was  on  the  point  oi 
bidding  adieu  to  Swatara,  when  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived containing  the  very  thrilling  news,  that 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  able  sur- 
geons, Ellery  Truman  was  rapidly  recovering, 
and  out  of  all  danger ;  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  in  justice  to  his  talents  and  esta- 
blished intrepidity  and  coolness. 

"*•  A  flood  of  hope  and  joy  was  now  poured  into 
the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  Emily  Raymond, 
smce  it  had  become  evident  that  the  mental 
disorderwhich  had  clouded  her  reason  was  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  Truman.  The  task  of 
communicating  to  her,  if  possible,  the  change 
from  death  to  life,  was  confided  to  Wilson  B^- 
tram.  For  even  him  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
common  occurrences,  or  the  most  momentous 
public  events,  was  found  totally  fruitless,  as  no 
response,  even  by  a  look,  could  be  obtaioed.  In 
that  meeting-house  alone  was  her  voice  heard ; 
but  there  it  was  truly  heard,  and  sometimes  to 
such  effect  as  to  melt  every  hearer.  When  the 
Fsalin  was  given  out,  at  first  her  tremulous 
tones  rose  broken,  but  as  the  divine  song  pro- 
ceeded, her  mind  seemed  to  forget  it  yet  tenant- 
ed a  mortal  body,  and  her  notes  attained  a  power, 
compass,  and  harmony,  truly  unearthly;  and 
again  with  the  close  o(  the  hymn,  fell  as  if  a  lib- 
erated spirit  was  heard  far  in  the  distant  heaven 
commencing  the  song  of  triumph. 

^*  It  was  a  Sabbath  evening,  after  return  from 
meeting,  that  the  attempt  was  made  -to  convey 
the  joyful  tidings  to  the  heart  of  Emily.  The 
moments  were  prftc|«^^^r^i!f^4he  next 
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morniiig  to  set  out  ibr  the  armv.  As  the  fkroilv 
sat  down  by  the  winter's  fire,  be  placed  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  apparently  abstracted  Emily, 
but  the  moment  toe  letter  was  unfolded,  and 
displayed  the  name  of  EWery  Truman,  than  the 
sheet  and  Emily  were  vanished— she  snatched 
the  paper  and  rushed  into  her  own  room.  Ber- 
tram and  the  family,  struck  with  unutterable 
astonaishment,  were  many  minutes  deprived  of 
motion;  and  when  restored  to  their  recollection, 
ail  attempts  short  of  actual  violence  was  found 
ineffectual  to  reach  Emily,  who,  to  all  their 
pieadinff,  remained  completely  silent.  '  Grod  of 
neaven?  thy  ways  are  inscrutable,'  ejaculated 
Bertram,  as  he  wrung  bis  hands;  and  departed 
the  next  OK>ming  after  this  new  mystery  in  the 
malady  of  Emily  was  added  to  a  ease  already 
beyooa  all  medical  skill. 

*^The  conduct  of  Tnunan  remained  as  inexpli- 
cable as  that  of  Emilv ;  to  letters  stating  in  the 
most  delicate  and  pathetic  terms  the  state  of  her 
mind,  he  maintained  total  silence ;  in  no  one  let- 
ter he  wrote,  was  found  the  slightest  allusion  to 
her  name. 

»( <  Tnuaan,  yon  hare  deceived  «s  aU,'  painful- 
ly ejaculated  Bertram,  as  on  a  heavy,  cloudy, 
and  stermy  momioff  of  March,  1776.  he  set  out  to 
meet,  to  lum,  the  infinitely  less  appalling  horrors 
of  war,  than  those  he  had  encountered  on  his  na- 
tive spot,  within  .the  preceding  six  weeks. 
-  '^  We  mav  pass  over  the  scenes  of  seventeen 
months,  and  ^appose  ourselves  on  the  fields  near 
Saratoga.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  rifle,  Wil- 
son Bertram  had  been  transferred  into  Morgan's 
far-famed  regiment.  Ellery  Truman,  now  a 
colonel,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  entirely 
ife  tored  to  health  and  strength,  made  a  part, 
and  an  efficient  part,  of  that  army  which  gave 
Great  Britain  a  Jesson  she  might  hsMre  usm  to 
better  advantage. 

^'  Morgan's  corps  was  vegarded  as  the  most 
suitable  to  expose  the  savage  allies  of  the  civil- 
ized invaders,  and  from  that  corps  detachments 
frequently  were  despatched  on  secret  and  dan- 
gerous ni^t  marches  to  circumvent  or  surprise 
both  species  of  enemy.  On  one  particular  oc- 
casion, Wilson  Bertram  was,  with  twenty  more 
men,  ordered  from  the  camp  in  the  evening. 
The  service  was  effectually  performed,  and  at 
an  early  hour  next  morning,  the  small  band  was 
cautiously  treading  their  way  back  to  their  re- 
giment, when  their  ears  caiig;ht  first  the  sound 
of  extended  bmt  scattered  firing.  The  signals 
of  battle  increased  every  moment,  until  the  dis- 
charge of  small  arms,  artillery,  and  the  shouts 
of  thousands  of  men  mingled  in  one  common  tu- 
mult It  was  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Still- 
water, and  the  little  platoon  stood  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  enveloped  by  the  larger  bodies,  and 
42xposed  to  the  fury  or  friends  and  enemies, 
^fbeir  |fallant  and  intelligent  commanding  officer 
took  his  determination  at  once  to  march  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  join  any  of  the  conti- 
nentail  infantry  regiments  be  couJd  reach.  By 
good  fortune,  this  attempt  succeeded;  but  the 
moment  that  Bertram  saw  the  colonel  galloping 
up  to  their  front,  glad  would  he  have  been  toes- 
43ape  recognition :— that  colonel  was  Ellery  'Tru- 
man. The  uniform  of  the  ri^men  caught  the 
^agle  £ye.of  Truman,  and  he  pame  up  m  the 


spur  to  know  the  came  of  their  appearing  odIm 
left  flank.  In  few  words  the  officer  gare  bim 
tbe  required  explanation ;  but  though  done  in  an 
instant,  the  eyes  of  Truman  and  Bertram  mef^ 
they  steadily  regarded  each  other  for  a  moment, 
when  Truman,  wheeling  his  horse  and  waving 
his  sword  over  his  head,  gave  the  charae  in  m. 
voice  which  resounded  to  the  ranks  of  tEe  ene- 
my, and  was  responded  to ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  continental  regiment  was  fiercely  and  order- 
ly met,  out-flanked,  and  thrown  into  disorder.  A 
most  deadly  fire,  however,  on  the  left,  from  the 
rifle  band,  to  whom  every  tree  was  a  fortrees 
and  every  British  officer  a  mark,  in  eome  mea- 
sure checked  the  assailants ;  but  the  nflemeo 
were  thus  most  exposed,  and  incurred  the  mo- 
mentary danget  of  utter  destruction  by  the  ad- 
vancing line,  when  a  tremendous  shoot  fttim  the 
British  drew  their  attention  to  the  right,  wba«, 
through  the  smoke,  they  saw  CoL  Truman  and  faia 
horse  fall  to  the  gronnd.  Without  a  moment^ 
hesitation,  Bertram  dashed  towards  the  s^ 
cherished  firiend  of  his  youth;  and  by  one  impube, 
so  decisive  in  batde,  drew  with  him  all  (hat  r^ 
mained  of  his  own  corps  and  a  number  of  others, 
and  a  most  sanguinary  4;onflict  commenced 
around  the  fallen  officer.  Numbers  were  on  the 
point  of  prevailing,  when  a  shout  seemed  to 
shake  the  earth  and  overpower  the  sound  of  all 
the  fire  arms  on  the  field.  A  pause  of  a  oHMnent. 
a  death-like  pause,  was  foUowed  by  another  and 
still  more  appalling  shovt  The  cause  was  soon 
made  terribly  known  to  the  regiment  opposed  to 
tiiat  of  Colonel  Truman.  The  British  army  was 
broken,  sjid  flyins  before  ihose  battalions  which 
British  pride  a  lew  months  before  affiacted  to 
despise.  Those  opposed  to  Tnmian's  regiment 
now  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  dreadiiig  to  be 
surrounded.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  Jost 
in  time  to  save  the  few  that  remained  to  demd 
the  bleeding  Truman. 

*'  *  The  British  have  fled  and  yon  are  safe,'  was 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  mangled  h^,  by  a 
man  who  supported  him.  • 

**"  The  voice  was  intentionally  counterfeited ; 
but  nature  was  too^rae  to  herself,  and  Tnunan, 
with. more  strength  than  4xrald  have  been  ex- 
pected, exclaimed,  *  Wilson  Bertram,  is  it  possi- 
ble ?'  He  was  blinded  by  his  own  blood,  but  the 
voice  went  to  his  heart;  and  as  he  was  tenderly 
borne  on  a  litter  from  ihe  field,  he  several  times 
repeated. '  saved  by  Wilson  Bertram.' 

^'  The  heart  of  his  preserver  was  too  foU  to 
make  any  farther  reply,  until  evetj  neocssaiy 
attention  was  paid  to  a  man  adnaied  by  me 
whole  army.  By  his  repeated  reouest,  Bertram 
was  permitted  to  be  his  att^iaant;  bnt  his 
wounds,  examined  and  dressed,  the  sargeons 

ELve  no  hopes  of  recovery;  and  a  second  time, 
llery  Truman  was  considered  as  mortally 
woaoded«  In  a  few  hours  a  Solent  fever  imu 
pated  all  hopes  that  he  would  ever  again  becon- 
seious  of  his  own  sitaation.  *  In  the  paroxysm  of 
delirium,  the  name  of  Emily  was  frequently  and 
mournfully  repeated.  To  an  im^uiiy  of  nne  ef 
the  surgeons,  nertram  replied,  *  his  sister.' 

**In  armies,  every  common  aoldier  beoones, 
in  some  degree,  a  surgeon ;  and  such  .was  4he 
case  with  &rtram,  who,  frcm  the  first,inda(ged 
hopes  thatthefir^^tj^^^l^^^f^^ 
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,«tiD  enable  Bfe  to  trhiinpb.  On  tbe  eirening  af- 
iter  the  battle  of  Stillirater,  when  his  bloody 
clothes  were  stripped  ofi^  a  golden  locket  was 
found  suspended  by  a  nbaim,  on  which  was 
beautifully  embroidered  £.  R.  The  locket  was 
Ivipg  to  his  heart,  liiough  to  all  appearance 
dying,  tiie  moment  the  l£ket  was  touched  he 
made  a  grasp  with  both  his  hands,  and  pressed 
it  down  to  Its  place.  One  of  the  surgeons— a 
man  who  deserved  the  title— felt  the  appeal, and 
forbid  the  relic  to  be  touched. 

'**  Your  humanitv  will  be  returned  to  you  a 
thousand  fold,'  exclaimed  Bertram,  as  he  assist- 
■ed  to  re-a4}ust  (he  riband  locket,  and  hope  beam- 
ed of  better  days. 

*'  The  battle  of  Stillwater  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  army  critical,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  became  desperate— hopeless— and  the 
destruction  or  capture  of  this  inyading  force  be- 
came CFident.  Whilst  many,  with  wounds  far 
less  formidable  in  .appearance,  sunk,  life  linger- 
ed in  the  frame  of  JEUlery  Truman;  but  even 
when  Ihe  fever  flft>ated  his  reason  wandered.  In 
the  battle  he  had  received  a  contusion  on  the 
head,  near  his  focmer  ;wonnd ;  yet  there  was  one 
near  him,  who  sdU  dared  to  hope.  He  had  been 
removed  to  a  farm  house,:at  some  distance  from 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  camp.  It  was  rather 
late  in  the  night,  the  lamp  on  the  wall  tlv^w  a 
pale  and  flicKering  light  on  4he  still,  fizie,  and 
realljr  admirable  face,  r^iidered  even  more  ex- 
pressive by  the  now  orominent  features.  His 
earigr  and  steadv  friend  sat  gazing  on  that  face, 
and  bitterly  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  stillness  oftiie  night  was  &intly 
broken  by  the  restless  sighsof  the  invalid.  These 
sighs  gradually  subsided,  and  Bertram,  for  a 
moment  lost  in  his  own  mournful, retrospect,  did 
not  perceive,  that  all  vras  stUl;  but  when  the 
calm  was  perceived,  his  abstraction  vanished, 
and  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, '  he  is 
dead.*  But  eestac^ !  Tiruman  was  not  dead!  he 
bad  fallen  into  a  soft  andsweet  sleep,  his  breath- 
ing was  free  and  jregular. 

^  What  a  ni^hti  for  ten  hours. did  the  eyes  of 
Bertram  remam  fixed  on  the  placid  visage. 
Every  intruder  was  kept  at  a  distance,  by  an 

Spressive  wave  of  the  hand;  and  the  distant 
>ck  sounded  three,  in  the  morning,  before  the 
patient  began  to  move.  The  anxious  and  watch- 
ful Bertram  saw  the  motion  with  dread,  and  his 
fears  were  not  lessened  when  Truman  vocifer- 
ated, '  Level  your  pieces,  give  it  to  them^  my 
boys.'  The  expression  almost  drove  the  atten- 
dant frantic,  as,  for  a  moment,  he  thought  it 
madness ;  but  it  was  the  contraury ,  it  was  restor- 
ed reason.  All  the  intermediate  events  were 
lost  to  bim.  and  for  a  moment  he  (bought  him- 
self on  the  field  of  battle.  As  his  powers  x>f  re- 
collection were  gradually  restored,  bis  looks 
wandered  for  some  time;  out  soon  settled  on  the 
fixed,  mute,  and  suffused  face  of  Bertram,  ex- 
claiming in  a  low  hut  steady  ;voice,  *  IV  here  are 
we?  Is  not  that  you,  Bertram^* 

^  Overpowered  by  excess  of  joy,  Bertram  ran 
some  risk  of  beins  reduced  io  tiie  mental  state 
be  so  much  dreaded  in  the  case  of  his  charge; 
but  Truman,  who,  though  slowly. .at  length  fully 
comprehended  his  situation,  observeoL  ^  why 
Wilson.'    This  short  expresaion,  with  ine  look  I 


that  attMided  it,  bad  a  fiiA  eflbct,  as  the  sur^ 
charged  breast  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed found  instant  relief ;  he  saw  that  all  men- 
tal danger  was  over,  and  hc^  whispered  confi- 
dence, that  the  Ufe  was  safe  he  had  done  so 
much  to  preserve.  After  a  pause  on  both  sides, 
for  some  minutes, Truman  exclaimed, '  the  Brit- 
ish army.' 
"  *  Have  surrendered  prisoners  of  war* — 
"^  What?  what?  You  are  raving,  Wilson.' 
"  Very  nearly  so,'  rephed  Bertram,  who  in- 
deed would  have  at  that  moment  sustained  the 
opinion  of  the  colonel,  if  any  third  instance  of 
unexpected  happiness  had  occurred,  but  sum- 
moning his  presenee  of  mind  on  an  occasion 
where  all  danger  was  far  from  over,  he  continu- 
ed,^ It  is  real^  true,  the  British  army  is  in  our 
hands.' 

'^  Both  indeed  had  been  imprudent;  but  who, 
in  their  situation,  would  not  nave  been  impru- 
dent^ Wikon  was  recalled  to  full  recollection 
by  -a  long  drawn  sigh,  and  Truman  sunk 
baok  exhausted  on  his  pillow.  At  that  moment 
the  surgeon  who  had  first  dressed  his  wound,  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  entered : 
and  findinjg  the  happy  change,  recommended 
quiet,  and  having  previously  learned  the  fact  of 
both  having  been  bred  in  the  same  neixfaboor- 
hood,  observed  to  Bertram,  apart,  as  be  was 
mounting  his  horse,  *  Awoid  all  conversation  on 
subjects  of  excitement,  joyful  or  sorrowful : '  and 
nvmg  a  4ook  that  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
bearer,  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  o&.  It  was 
the  same  surgeoo  who  ordered  Colonel  Tru- 
man's locket  to  be  left  undisturbed.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  studied  more  of  the  human  than 
the  anatomy  of  the  body.  The  import  of  his 
order  Bertram  understood,  but  fouzid  not  easy 
in  practice.  A  composing  draught  had  once 
more  sunk  Truman  into  a  calm  sleep,  which 
lasted  some  hours ;  but  on  waking,  on  a  fine  au- 
tumn afternoon,  his  senses  perfectly  restored,  he 
again  found  his  old  school  mate,  Bertram,  eyeing 
him  with  unfeigned  joy. 

**^  Do  you  feel  any  pain,'  demanded  the  de- 
lighted, but  still  anxious  attendant. 
^«No,'  replied  Truman,  «I  am  weak,  but 

rirfectly  free  from  pain.  Bertram,  the  only  pain 
feel  is,  the  singular  mystery  of  finding  onndves 
here  together.' 

^  The  injuactien  of  ^e  surgeon  darted  into  the 
mind  of  Bertram,  who  remained  in  embarrassed 
sMenoe.  Truman  penetrated  Ude  cause,  and  con- 
tinued. '  Wilson  Bertram,  I  am  fully  able  to 
sustain  an  explanation.'  Bertram  reflected  that 
unsatisfied  curiosity,  in  a  case  where  (he  deepest 
feelings  were  caUeci  into  action,  must  be  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  species  of  excitement, 
gazed  a  few  moments  on  the  inquiring  visage 
mtensely  fixed  on  him,  commenced  and  gave  a 
concise  but  connected  account  of  all  that  hod 
passed  in  which  they  had  been  mutually  con- 
cerned since  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Stfll- 
water.  Colonel  Truman  listened  with  profomid 
attentioD,  and  when  his  attendant  closed,  ob- 
served, ^  Wilson  Bertram,  why  do  you  begin  your 
story  so  near  the  end  ?' 

'*^ Because,^  replied  Bertram,'  'I  thought 
these  circumstances  were  the  only  objects  of 
your  inquiry.'  ^g.^.^^^  by  ^^OO^  le 
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^Truxmuk  eyad  him  ftes^  for  aome  tkie, 
then  deliberately  lo^pemas  bis  bosom,  anded  tbe 
blood  stained  riband,  ana  drew  forth  tbe  locket, 
banded  it  to  BevtiaaMhewing  him  a  spring,  ob- 
serving, *  press  it,*  The  order  was  oroyed^  and 
exposS  a  most  exquisite  miniature  of  Emily 
lUsrmond,  with  a  lock  of  her  hair. 

'^  BertrsuT^  was  utterly  orerpowered^  as  he  sat 
transfixed  viewing  the  mute  and  smiimg  imace. 
At  ten^th  Truman  observed,  *  There  must  oe 
some  frightful  mystery,  or  why  are  we  both 
here?   Wilson  Bertram,  do  yon  remember  tbe 

evening  you  were  with ,  under  the  double 

oak?' 

*'  This  demand  roused  every  latent  feding  of 
Bertram,  and  at  once  tore  away  from  his  eyes 
the  dark  veil  which  had  long  rendered  to  him  the 
conduct  of  Truman  so  inexplicable;  but  the  de- 
mand did  more,  it  broke  down  at  a  blow  all  false 
ioemmlity  created  by  military  rank.  Bertram 
felt  nimsdf  doublv  an  ii^jured  man;  and  be  felt, 
and  keenly  felt,  that  a  most  innocent  and  lovely 
being  had  oeen  crushed  to  the  earth  by  a  mis- 
take.   These  r^ections  were  borne  to  his  mind 
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by  one  flash  of  thought,  and  he  promptly  replied, 
'  Yes,  EUery  Truman,  I  very  well  remen^ber 
beinff  under  the  double  oak,  with  Emily  Ray- 
joona ;  do  not  start  at  the  name,  for  if  you  have 
not  heard,  you  have  much  to  hear.'  Here  Ber- 
tram then  commenceiL  and  with  all  the  energy 
of  innocence,  unmindnil  of  the  smgeon's  pre- 
.caution,  minutely  went  over  what  ihave  here 
related.  As  before,  not  a  whisper  from  Truman 
interrupted  the  dreadful  tale;  out  when  it  was 
closed,  the  gulf  his  unfounded  suspicions  had 
created  yawned  before  him,  and  clasping  his 
thin  and  emaciated  hands  together,  exclaimed, 
in  agony,  ^  What  a  (Hend,  a^  what  a  woman 
have  I  sacrificed.  Oh !  Wilson  Bertram,  I  have 
been  ungrateful— mad— firantically  bent  on  my 
own  destruction.    But  it  is  done.' 

"  The  contrition  and  self-condemnation  of  a 
haughty  spirit,  is  the  most  overpowering  of  all 
kppesds.  Bertram  was  completely  subdued,  and 
be  exclaimed  with  afiectionate  warmth.  ^  Col. 
Truman,  in  a  month  you  will  be  at  the  head  of 
your  regiment.' 

'^'H^id  of  my  regiment,'  slowly  responded 
Truman, '  Wilson  Bertram,  call  me  not  Colonel 
Truman.  I  will  not— cannot  bear  the  title  from 
my  more  than  eoual— from  my  earliest  friend, 
my  latest  friend— my  preserver.  Colonel,  I 
know  too  well  at  what  expense  it  has  been  pur- 
chased.' 

"  *  four  bravery,fflood  conduct, and  coolneas,' 
quickly  responded  Bertram. 

(« *  Bravery— good  conduct— coolness,'  repeat- 
ed Truman.  '  Well,  let  the  world  think  so,^  and 
a  bitter  smile  writhed  rather  than  played  upon 
hig  wan  features.  Bertram  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  his  heart  seemed  bursting ;  before  him 
sat  almost  the  shade  of  theman  who  even  his  recent 
estrangement  and  its  cause,  poured  a  flood  of 
mingl^  recollections  too  overwhelming  to  be 
sustained,  and  he  sunk  to  a  chair  and  sobbed  like 
an  infant.  . 

**•  Truman  beheld  his  friend  thus  for  some  mi- 
nutes, until  the  tide  of  regret  was  subsiding, 
when  he  reached  his  hand,  and  seizing  with  sol 
bis  remaining  strength  that  of  Bertram,  ex* 


obkaiad,  *  Why  it  our  better  knofwledgB  the  hat 
we  learn?  1  thought  I  knew  yon,  Bertram, hot 
I  was  mistaken.    But,  oh!  whv  were  vera  on  Ike 

field  of  Stillwater ^But— 1  ao  not  deserre  to 

die  as  Dixon  died,  or  sleep  as  Montgomery  and 
Dixon  sleep.' 

^  *'  Honour  and  fame  still  await  you,  EUevy 
Truman,'  interrupted  Bertram^with  a  cooote- 
nance  on  which  the  smile  of  h(^  straggled  wkb 
the  tear  of  tender  sdicitude. 

*' '  Honour  and  frime !'  emphatically  repeated 
Truman, ' in  such  acanse,  hononr  and  Heinieaic 
worth  both  life  and  death;  but  I  know  my  owi 
constitution  too  well.  Immediate  death  I  nei- 
ther fear  or  expect ;  some  years  I  may  liqger- 
years,  if  a  thousand,  too  short  to  expiate  t&  in- 
justice, the  cruelty— But  why  wound  ^oa  with 
my  reroOTse.  Bertram,  my  body  mod  •firiU  an 
broken.  You  may  think  me  stili  raving,  but  07 
resolutions  are  talttn,  and  whatever  amy  be  the 
consequence,  they  shall  beexe6nted,if  thedwy 
of  strength  will  admit' 

*'  BerSram  sat  in  inquiring  silence  until,  after 
a  long  pause,  Truman  resumed ,  *  in  the  first 
instance,  you  must  take  charge  of  my  will ;  k  is 
in  my  portmanteau.  In  the  next  place-4  see 
your  mquiries  in  your  face— I  retnra  to  Swala- 
nu  and  as  far  as  man  can  repair' — * 

**  Here  Bertram  forgot  hinSself,  and  rebceMm- 
ly  ejaculated, 'There  IS  no  hope!*  Batwithcoe 
oif  those  sudden  changes  in  the  hnmaa  heart, 
swerved  in  a  moment  from  despair  to  bope^  and 
before  the  somewhat  counfonnded  Truman  ooold 
reply,  contradicted  his  rash  expreseion,  by  es. 
claiming—*  Yes,  there  is  hope !  adeeming  fiope! 
and-^  may  yet  be  happy.' 

"^The  flash  threw  itshgbt  into  the  heart  of 
Truman,  who,  with  a  smtle  pla3ring  iipoo  his 
manly,  noble,  and  now  animated  laoe,  exdakn- 
ed, '  Yes,  Wilson,  and  you  shall  be  dMohaiqged, 
and  return  with  me.' 

**  This  last  proposal  touched  a  ooocealed  ooni 
iu  the  breast  of  Bertram,  who  replied,  *  Retera 
with  you  I  must— but  as  to  the  discharge,  let  it 
be  a  furlough  for  the  present' 

*'  The  next  morning  after  this  eclairoiaeeowat 
Truman  requested  the  attendance  of  the  farom^ 
ite  surgeon,  who  with  great  pleasure  oon^lied, 
and  Truman,  without  stating  his  reasooa.  re- 
quested a  candid  opinion  on  his  case,  ^  x  oar 
healtii,  replied  the  surgeon,  demands  ontynro- 
per  care,  and  your  bo£ly  strength  time,'  aiid  be 
paused. 

<<*  Much  time,'  calmly  observed  Truman. 

« « You  nnderstand  your  own  case,'  rejoined 
the  surgeon. 

^'^ Too  well,'  interrupted  Truman,  <lo  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  young,  active^  and  farare  man. 
The  united  cdomes  i£ed  soldiers  and  not  inva- 
lids.' 

<*  I  only  express  the  feelings  of  all  the  amy,' 
rejoined  the  surgeon,  *  when  1  say,  and  ardently 
say,  I  wish  to  see  Colonel  Ellery  Truman  at  the 
heod  of  his  re^ment  But  a  few  months  rraoee— 
despair  is  a  disgi^e  to  our  profession.  Lot  me 
give  one  advice-^^tain  your  commission  atx 
months.    Adieu.' 

^  The  second  day  after  the  intenriew  with  ^ 
surgeon,  Cc^nel  Truman  and  Wilson  Bertram 
wore  on  their  way  to  their  nati?e  place,  on  8wa- 
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tara.  It  was  a  time  when  detachmeats  of  meaix 
were  coDstaotly  marching  to  and  from  the  army. 
Decent  accommodation  was  difficult,  and  quiet 
lodgings  aknost  impossible  to  procure.  It  was 
after  a  day  of  travelling  too  long  and  fatigueing 
for  the  invalid,  thai  hioMelf  ana  his  companion 
^reached  Millerstown,  within  six  miles  from  the 
end  of  their  joumey,at  dusk  of  a  wet  and  gloomy 
dajr.  It  was  the  wish  of  both  toremain  un£nown, 
which  the  colonel  effected  by  sUence  and  being 
muffled  up;  and  such  was  the  bustle,  for  the  only 
lodging  attainable  was  as  usual  crowded,  and 
the  noise  of  English  and  German,  and  broken 
English  and  broken  German.rendered  ita  Babel; 
but  there  was  no  choice,  ana  both  our  travellers 
had  tbe  good  fortune  to  remain  unknown,  and 
find  themselves  in  a  small  room  alone.  Fatigue 
and  the  habits  of  military  life  would  have  soon 
wrapped  them  both  in  sleep^had  not  their  atten- 
tion been  rivetted  by  hearing  the  broken  sen- 
tences of  a  conversation  in  the  bar-room,  from 
which  they  were  only  separated  by  a  thin  ix)ard 
partition. 

"'Tom Dooling, was  you  at  Deny  Meeting- 
House,  last  Sunday?' 

^  ^  1  was,'  replied  Tern, '  and  unless  in  heaven 
I'll  never  hear  such  magic  again.' 

^' 'In heaven.  Ton, <t&t's  where  I  never  ex- 
pect to  see  you.' 

"'May  be  not,'  replied  Tom,  'that's  where 
you'll  never  j)op  y»ur  eye.' 

"  Now  a  boisterous  burst  of  laughter  deprived 
the  travellers  of  some  more  rough  wit ;  but  their 
fnll  attention  was  rivetted,  as  another  voice  gruf- 
fly observed, '  So,  our  old  serious  neighbour,  El- 
lery  Truman— that  is,  Cdonel  Truman— was 
killed  at  Saratoga.' 

" '  Dead,'  roared  another  voice, '  dead,  not  he, 
so  that's — a  no  such  thing.  I  expose  you've  not 
heard,  that  as  the  red  coats  knocked  down  Elle- 
ry  Tnimaa,  that  another  .Swatara  boy  rushed 
to  his  assistance  and  kilt  six  red  coats,  wounded 
eight  or  ten  more,  and  carried  off  his  old  schod- 
mate  on  his  shoulders-— eh  ?' 

" '  Whe?  Who  was  that  Swatara  boy?'  came 
n^w  from  all  quarters. 

"'\Vho  should  he  be?'  replied  the  veracious 
liisloriaa, '  but  onr  smooth-faced  Wilson  Ber- 
tram.' 

"  At  the  name,  wonder  wrought  a  miracle- 
there  was  silence  in  the  bar-room  for  at  least  a 
minute;  which  was  broken  bvTom  Dooling, 
who  grumbled, '  Welirwell!  so  Wilson  Bertram 
.  saved  the  life  of  Ellery  Truman.  Then  I'll  say^ 
why,  he  had  little  to  do.  If  I'd  been  in  his 
place' — 

"  A  deafening  thunder  of  laughter  drowned 
the  voice  and  a  little  confounds  the  humane 
Dooling,  while  at  intervals  burst  forth—'  You  in 
his  place,'— '  If  Tom  Dooling  had  been  in 'place 
of  Bertram, Lord  help  the  red  coats,'— 'He'll 
drive  Gineral  Howe  Mm  Philadelfa,  I'm  cer- 
tain.' 

"  Tom  preserved  his  temper,  joined  the  laugh, 
and  as  soon  as  the  storm  a  httle  abated,  con- 
tinued,'  If  I'd  been  at  Saramtoga  I  might  have 
showed  how  fast  ugly  legs  could  carrv  an  uglier 
body.  Laugh  away, boys,  and  I'll  help  you ;  but 
by  Jove  if  I'd  been  at  Saramtoea,  and  been  Wil- 
son Bertram,  I'd  not,  may  be,  nave  killed  Gine- 


ral  Burgoin  and  his  red  coats,  nor  killed  myself 
runnin— but  I'd  have  walked  home  to  Swatara 
and  Emily.' 

^  Once  more  poor  Tom  had  to  stand  a  storm 
louder  and  longer  than  before,  which  he  veiy 
patiently  bore,  and  then  added,  '  Yes,  by  all 
that's  good,  I  would ;  and  may  be  as  she  has  come 
to  her  senses,  so  may  Wilson  yet.  If  she'd  not 
been  mad  from  the  beginning,  she'd  never  have 
lik'd  that  grim.' 

"  Rough  as  were  the  interlocutors,  their  con- 
versation became  moat  intensely  interesting  to 
the  two  listeners,  who  learned  from  the  con- 
fused expressions  which  fell  from  the  boisterous 
speakers,  that,  from  some  unknown  cause,  Emi- 
ly Raymond,  though  no  smile  appeared  upon 
her  face^  hsid  again  mingled  her  sympathies 
with  societjr — ^tkat  the  dans  and  heavy  mental 
cloud  had  tieen  in  great  part  dissipated.  Sleq> 
to  either  was  impossible,  and  to  speak  without 
being  heard  equally  impossible,  and  a  long  and 
sleej^ess  night  was  followed  by  a  fine  clear,  calm 
winter  morning. 

'*' Why,  Bertram,'  observed  Truman,  in  the 
morning,  as  the  clear  sunshine  fell  upon  the  cur- 
tains of  tne  bed, '  is  not  this  most  beautifully  pro- 
phetic ?  See  this  delightAil  morning,  after  the 
gloomy  storm  of  yesleniay  ?' 

"  Bertram  smiled  from  his  heart,  as  he  repUecL 
'EUery  Truman,  you  must  remain  concealed 
here  until' — 

" '  Until  you— It  is  right,'  reflected,  audibly, 
Truman, '  for  you  are  truly  her  brother.  Well, 
go,  and  be  a  messenger  of  good.' 

"  We  may  now,  after  a  long  absence,  return 
to  Emily  Raymond.  Months  passed  away,  after 
the  departure  of  Bertram,  before  any  change 
was  perceptible  on  the  mind  of  this  truly  de- 
serted young  woman,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1777,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  and 
real  delirium ;  her  already  enfeebled  constftn- 
tion,  to  all  appearance,  was  rapidly  vieldinff,  and 
the  termination  of  her  innocent  but  m-fatea  da^^s 
approaching*  Even  in  this  condition,  such  is 
mysterious  human  nature,  it  was  found  utterly 
impracticable  to  steal  from  her  the  fearful  relics 
she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

-" '  Her  hours  are  numbered,'  said  a  physician, 
who  passed  for  skilful,  as  he  took  his  final  leave 
of  his  patient  '  She  may  linger  two  or  three 
days  more,  but  medical  aid  is  vain.' 

'*  The  sufferer  had  fallen  into  a  dose,  however, 
in  place  of  a  lethargy;  and  left  single  to  strangle 
with  her  complicated  maladies,  remained,  dur- 
ing the  night,  more  cahn  than  for  many  preced- 
ing days.  The  eye  of  a  tender  aunt  was  on  her, 
who,  in  the  morning,  was  transported  with  joy 
to  hoar  her  neice,in  a  feeble  voice«say, '  water.* 
It  was  the  first  word,  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
months,  that  she  had  addressed  to  any  human 
being.  Her  request  was  complied  with,  and 
again  she  sunk  to  repose.  Her  recovery  was 
slow,  but  attended  with  circttrostances  of  pecu- 
liar interest  The  mind  seemed  as  if  undergoing 
the  process  attending  infancy,  but  memory  gra- 
dually strengthened,  and  one  morning  she  asked 
her  aunt, "if  it  was  yesterday,  or  day  before, 
they  had  been  at  Mr.  Dixon's ;  and  whether  Wil- 
son  had  really  left  them  without  bidding  adieu.' 

"  The  astDnished,  yet  delighted  aunt,  replied 
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evaairely,  fbrouig  a  lan^. '  Why,  EmHy,  child, 
k  was  a  day  before  yesteraay.' 

'*  The  eqoiyocnie  was  lost  <m  the  musing  girl, 
on  whose  mind  ideas  lonff  forgotten  were  crowd- 
ioe.  '  Aunt,'  she  at  length  continued, '  I  have  had 
a  fearful  dream,  will  you  hear  it  ?' 

*^  *  Certainly,  my  dear,'  rej^ied  her  aunt 

^^I  dreamed,'  continued  £mily,<  that  Ellery 
Truman  sent  home  a  bone  of  his  head.  I  can 
speak  of  him  now,  aunt  Yes,  I  really  thought 
tnat  Colonel  John  Rogers  took  a  bone  from  a 
letter,  and  that  f  ran  away  with  it  It  was  a 
dreadful  dream,  is  it  not  strange  he  does  not 
write?' 

«<Her  aunt,  perplexed  b^rond  all  measure, 
had  tocesort  to  every  stratagem  to  prev^it  any 
sinister  circumstance  or  werd  from  unsettling 
returning  reason ;  and  the  first  was  to  procure 
the  homd  memorial  from  Emily,  which  it  was 
now  evident  she  was  unconscious  of  possessmg. 
This  was  effected  with  the  utmost  address.  The 
letter  was  found  crushed,bat  to  appearance  had 
never  been  opened  by  its  pdssessor. 

*<  The  still  lovely  Emily  Raymond  thus  rertored 
to  the  best  gifibef  heaven,  but  carefully  secluded, 
^poke  frequency  to  her  anat  of  Truman,  without 
either  extremes  of  emotion;  but  her  chanty  was 
not  extended  to  Bertram;  his  supposed  neglect- 
fbl  departure,  she  could  not  forget  or  forgive,  nor 
dared  her  aunt  explain. 

"  Thus  stood  matters  at  Dixon's  Ford,  when, 
on  a  fine  winter's  moniinff,  Mrs.  Raymond  re- 
ceived a  note  requesting  nisr  to  step  over  to  a 
near  neighbour's  house,  where  on  her  arrival, 
what  was  her  astonishment  to  meet  Wilson  Ber- 
tram. *Emily!"Emily!' was  the  first  word  that 
either  pronounced.  A  n^id  and  mutual  expbi- 
nation  took  place,  except  that  Bertram  con- 
cealed the  factthatTruman  vrasmostimpatiently 
waiting  his  return  to  Millerstown,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  secret  closer,  only  observed,  that  *  it 
was  probable  Truman  would  soon  be  in  Derry.' 

'''Will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  see  Emily?'  at  last 
demanded  Bertram. 

" '  For  her,  no  dxHibt.'  replied  tiie  aunt,  it '  will 
be  balm  to  her  heart,  out  she  is  greatly  hurt  at 
your  supposed  neglect.' 

" '  ru  make  her  a  present  ere  long,'  cried  the 
impatient  Bertram. '  that  will  ocnuMi  her  to  re- 
member I  am  her  orother  indeed:^  and  seizing 
his  hat  half  dragged  the  aunt  along. 

" '  My  dear  chiM,'  said  her  aunt,  on  her  return, 
and  looking  down  the  lane  with  great  assumed 
wonder, '  That  man  coming— why,  it  must  be- 
lt is  Wilscm  Bertram  t'  and  m  a  moment  the  re- 
creant soldier  had  the  aunt  on  one  arm  and  the 
neiceon  another. 

"  Poor  Emily  forgot  aU  her  resentment  as  he 
placed  her  in  the  warm  elbow  chair,  and  sat 
down  by  her.  '  Forgive  me.  Emily,'  was  returned 
by  a  shake  of  her  head— ^  I  am  a  little  fool  to 
make  you  walk  back;  butglad,truly  glad,if  you 
could  be  always  with  us.' 

"»« When  the  war  is  over,  perhaps  1  may,'  re- 
plied Bertram,  'but  Emily/  and  he  fixed  a 
searching  kx^  on  her  languid  countenance, '  is 
there  on  earth  no  other  person  you  would  delight 
to  see?' 

" 'BertWLm,my  brother,!  knowyou  cannot  trifle 
with— What  do  you  mean?'    Bertram  smiled  as 


he  i^ayfuUy  drew  forth,  as  if  cardetsly,  6ie  im- 
portant locket,  which  he  had  requested  from 
Traman.  It  no  sooner  met  the  eye  of  Emily 
than  she  snatched  itfromBertram,eyed  the  oat 
side  a  few  moments,  and  handing  it  back,  ob- 
served, with  astonishing  calmness, '  you  were 
surely  not  Beoi  here  to  return  that  trinket  ?' 

^ '  But  1  was,'  said  Bertram,  with  a  provokiBg 
smile, '  and  if  you  wont  receive  it  from  me— 
whv— he  declares  positively  that' — and  he  sic^ 
pea  short 

" '  He  must  come  himself,  I  sui^)08e,'  exdaim- 
ed  the  aunt  smilingf. 

'"You  are  both  certainly  in  possenioo  of 
something  beyond  my  poor  comprehenakMi,'  re- 
plied Emuy. 

"  But  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  whidi 
proved  rising  hope,  which  was  not  blighted  by 
Bertram's  rising,  and  aswiming  an  air  of  levity, 
observed,  *"  Aunt  Raymond,  you  know  I  was 
never  much  of  a  lawrer ;  so  we  must  brinff  i^ 
the  criminal  to  the  bar,  and  let  him  plead  lus 
cause,  and  snatching  a  kiss  from  the  cheek  of 
Emily,  vanished  like  an  arrow. 

"  It  would  be  lost  words  to  tell  you  the  result 
The  criminal  was  heard,  condemned  and  for- 
given. 

"Noiseless  and  private  was  the  wedding  of 
EUlery  Truman  and  ErpUy  RaymouLand  nosse- 
less,  happy,  and  private  were  their  future  days. 
Their  little  fortunes  were  prudently  administa^ 
ed,  and  they  calmly  reviewed  the  [MLSt  as  a  fear- 
ful dieam,  from  which  they  had  awaked  to  tran- 
quil enjo3rinent." 

The  old  soldier  now  paused,  as  if  his  tale  was 
tdd ;  but  I  demanded,  ^  Wilson  Bertram?" 

"  Ob.  of  him/'  replied  the  sc^er. "  a  short  his- 
tory will  tell  his  career.  Ton  have  beard  enon^ 
already  to  know  his  habits  were  singular.  Dis- 
appointed in  one  hope,  he  steeled  himself  for  the 
future.  There  were  but  two  human  beings  for 
whose  fate  Bertram  felt  veiy  strong  interests, 
and  those  two  in  the  haven  or  safety;  the  soldier 
felt  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  one  spot  and  a  ml 
whose,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  tax  on  be 
magnanimity  was  rather  oppressive.  You  nav 
think  tiie  poor  man  not  very  sound  in  bis  bead, 
but  he  determhied  to  be  a  soldier,  and  reroained 
a  soldier  until  within  three  months  of  this  mo- 
ment, and  hever  rose  above  a  sergeants  coat 
Singular  choice,  you  may  saf,for  it  was  his  own 
choice ;  for  though  Cok>nel  Truman  resigned  his 
own  commission,  his  interest  was  pressed  upon, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  say, '  his  beniBfactor ;'  but 
though  even  Emily  condescended  to  press  ^ 
acceptance,  in  that  instance  Bertram  was  in- 
flexible, and  remained  forty-eight  years  a  |ni- 
vate  soldier,  or  a  sergeant 

"You  are  astonished.  Well, I  may  as  wdi 
complete  the  story.  You  may  rememb«-«  the 
will  of  Colond  Truman  was  confided  to  Ber- 
tram. This  will  was  returned,  destroyed  hjr  the 
maker,  and  a  joint  will  of  husband  and  wife  re- 
newed and  deposited  in  Lancaster,  then  ^bt 
county  town. 

"  Colonel  Truman  and  his  angel  wife  bai  no 
children ;  but  far  contrary  to  their  expectatieiis, 
their  peaceful  lives  were  prolonged  for  twenty- 
three  years  alter  their  marriage.  It  seemed  as 
if  somethmg  extraordinary  was  to  mark  every 
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•  tiling  ooDOoniiiiff  fiiem.  Bertram,  at  long  in 
temLls,  retumedto  Swatara,  and  the  bouse  of 

•  his  two  friends  was  his  borne.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  risits  that  he  had  bis  most  severe  service 
to  nerform.  That  service  was  to  close  the  eyes, 
and  assist  to  place  in  this  narrow  enclosure  the 
remains  of  the  friends  of  his  infancy,  youth,  and 
now  advancing  age.  A  distant  but  legal  heir 
made  his  appearance,  as  claimant  of  the  estate^ 
and  summoned  Bertram  as  a  witness  at  the 
opening  of  the  will.  Both  the  heir  and  the  wit« 
ness  were,  however,  equally  astonished  at  the 
raiding,  as '  Wilson  Bertram'  was  declared  sole 
and  universal  heir. 

^  Bertram  as  much  expected  to  be  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army,  and 
mild  words  wonld  have  induced  him  to  relinquish 

the  bequest    But chose  insolence  and 

abusive  insinuations,and  had  a  roufffa^  rude, and 
as  you  know^  an  oostinate  old  soldier  to  deal 
witn,  so  baji  his  fplly  for  his  reward :  and  the  old 
sergeant  is  now  going  to  see  that  the  double  oak 
is  preserved,  and  you  will  have  to  sleep  this  night 
under  the  roof  Sergeant  Bertram. 

Written  for  the  CaskeU 

somrBT* 

To  gaze  upeo  a  loTely  ftoe, 

The  mirror  of  a  loveUer  mind. 
Where  shines  refealed  with  every  gnoe, 
Virtne  exalted  and  refined ; 
Gives  to  my  sight 
More  pure  delight. 
Than  India^  boasted,  apatking  gem, 
Or  brilliant  Stat, 
That  beams  sAr, 
In  aable  night's  bright  diadens. 
Such  beai]ty,find  it  where  yon  will, 
*Mid  wintiy  anows  or  tonid  heat. 
Must  ereiy  heart  with  npifxrt  fill, 
That  hath  with  rapture  learned  to  beat : 
The  mind  adorned, 
By  virtue  formed. 
What  featurea  el'er  so  nch,  ao  rare, 
The  sweetest  flower, 
That  decka  the  bower, 
b  not  more  lovely  or  more  fair. 
Mere  form  alone,  without  such  charms. 

Were  but  a  cold,  a  aenaelesa  sight ; 
But  joined  with  these,  it  all  disarms. 
And  moves  the  very  anchorite. 
What  heart  iaprooiU 
Who  stands  aloof— 
When  grace  and  soul  combined  are  seen  f 
All  must  obey 
Their  matchleaa  sway, 
But  one  as  ice-berg  cold,  I  ween. 
O!  woman,  sent  by  heaven  to  be. 

With  roan,  the  partner  of  lifePS  caras, 
*Ti8  then  thooVt  loveliest,  when  m  thee 
The  mind,  in  lustre  bright,  appears— 
Whh  magic  art. 
Around  the  heart, 
nia  then  thou  twin*st  love's  golden  chain. 
A  bondage  sweet, 
From  thee  we  meet. 
And  captives  to  thy  power  reoMia.      IXF.N.. 


Nauteal  CoRioBrrr^--In  the  township  ofClietoft, 
district  of  Nia^fara,  ispetbaps,  one  of  the  most  curious 
caves  in  America.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  main  road  from  Niagjara  to  Hamilton,  a  little 
above  the  base  of  a  mountam.  The  sceoeiy  near  the 
cave,  is  singularly  romantic,  and  aside  from  the  cave, 
would  richly  repay  the  admirer  of  nature's  wonders 
for  the  pains  of  a  visit.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
cave  containing  ice  always  during  sommer,  it  is  called 
Ice  spring.  « 

Having  twice  visited  the  spring  during  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer,  which  is  the  only  time  the  ice  accu- 
mulates, I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  place,  ad- 
though  my  pen  will  command  but  an  iiapeTfect  sketch. 

The  entrance  of  the  cave  is  under  an  mimense  rock, 
apparendy  solid ;  its  depth  or  distance  to  the  extremi- 
ty IS  about  25  feet ;  the  aides  are  of  hugeljr  solid  rocks, 
extending  into  the  mountain,  some  of  wmchr  lie  partbr 
above  the  surface.  The  water  which  congeals  into 
ice  oozes  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  cave ;  it 
hangs  in  icicles,  above,  and  may  be  found  on  the  hot- 
tom  frozen  in  cakes.  A  sudden  transition  from  an  at. 
mosphere  where  the  thermometer  will  rise  90,  to  a  re- 
gion  where  it  will  fidl  several  degrees  below  zero,  on 
emering  the  cave  in  summer,  renders  great  caution 
necessary  to  visitors,  who  should  never  enter  m  a 
state  of  perspiration,  nor  remain  too  long.  Near  the 
cave  are  griAt  numbers  of  rocks,  apparently  solid,  and 
of  the  largest  size  that  I  ever  have  seen,  lying  above 
the  ground;  they  all  have  the  appearance  ofnaving 
been  thrown  out  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature. 
The  wikl  aspect  of  these  rocks,  softened  by  a  festoon 
of  ivy  and  odier  beautiiiil  vines,  and  the  correspond- 
ing  gfandeur  and  raiiQr  of  allsoirounding  objects,  ren- 
ders the  soene  hi^y  pteturesqae. 

Frequent  calls,  through  the  public  press,  have  been 
made  upon  the  seientifio,  to  account  for  the  ice  appeaf - 
ing  only  in  the  hottest  weather,  anddiseolving  as  soon 
as  the  weather  grows  cool^  but  none,  I  believe,  have 
yet  risked  a  pubuc  explanation  of  the  cause  of  so  sin- 
gular a  phenomenon.  I  may,  therefore  hasaid  my 
opinion  at  some  future  time,  tnotigfa  I  am  &f  from 
inaking  scientific  pretentionB.  I  only  hope  to  be  the 
means  of  exciting  some  of  our  physblogist  to  the  ehi- 
cidation  of  a  subject,  which  to  thousands  who  never 
saw  the  cave,  may  seem  mcredible,  and  perhaps  to  all 
who  have,  an  insolvable  mystery.  There  are  many 
plaoes  in  America  where  ice  and  snow  remain  during 
sttninier;butitisbeiievedthat  this  spring  is  the  only 
one  that  apparently  acts  directly  contraiv  to  the  sea- 
sons of  freezing  and  thawing,  and  which  remains  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  priiKiples  satis&ctoTy  to  the 
entpziiing  nandvCwMAi  jwfier. 
m 

Laconic  EnsTLBBr-A  v«7  celabrBted  DiplomatSst 
whose  time,  at  one  period  or  ins  life,  was  so  engaged 
in  matters  of  politioal  importance,  that  he  couU  scarce, 
ly  find  a  moment  to  att^  to  social  duties^  and  a  cer- 
tain fru^tious  coUeamie  used  to  88>,  that  he  never  dot- 
ted his  I*s  or  crossed  his  T's,  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
mg  rime.  It  is  not  therefore  probable  that  suchaman 
would  fritttor  away  his  nrecious  existence  in  writing 
lettera  to  friends  u^on  solfeots  unconnected  with  am- 
bition  or  party  intngues?  He  however  broke  through 
his  determination  m  the  fbllowiog  instance:  A  may 
with  whom  be  was  wdl  aequainted,  married  a  young 
FVench  nobleman,  the  choice  of  her  heart.  Scascely 
had  the  Honey  Moon  passed  away,  when  tbe  hortiand 
was  attacked  with  severe  iUness  and  died.  The  dipks 
mat&Bt  being  informed  that  the  affliction  of  the  lady 
was  so  inte^e,  that  night  and  day  she  dki  nothing  but 
weep— that  sorrow  womd  soon  wing  her  to  the  grave 
—deemed  it  an  imnerative  duty  to  write  a  letter  of 
condolence.  This  be  performed— but,  reflecdag  that 
true  grief  is  alwavs  laconic,  and  wishing  her  to  un- 
dsistand  how  aba  ^^i();p^ji^^^  iirepar. 
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able  Idas  she  had  siistamed,  he  wrote  theee  woids— 
and  they  formed  the  whole  contents  of  the  condoling 
letter:    "^Ah!  Madame!!" 

Six  months  passed  away—and  grief  and  sorrowpas. 
aed  also  away  with  the  fleetingmonths.  The  &ir  lady 
followed  the  example  of  the  Dame  of  Ephesus,  and 
took  to  herself  another  husband.  No  sooner  had  the 
writer  of  protocols  heard  this  news  than  he  evinced 
more  than  usual  alacrity  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
of  writing  a  congratulatory  epistle,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched.  He  again  reflected,  that  if 
grief  be  not  loquacious,  joy  is  also  laconic— and  so  he 
wrote:  **Ho!  Ho!  Madamej** 

EGGS  OF^mSBCTS. 

Insects*  eggs  are  not  all  of  an  oval  form  like  those 
of  birds,  but  some  are  like  a  pear,  some  like  an  orange, 
some  like  a  pyramid,  and  some  hae  a  flask. 

The  eggs  of  the  gnat,  for  instances  may  be  compar- 
ed,  in  shape,  to  that  of  a  powder  flask,  and  the  mother 
gnat  lajrs  about  three  himdred  at  a  time.  Now  each 
egg,  by  itself^  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water : 
yet  the  gnat  puts  the  whole  three  hundred  together  in 
the  form  of  a  litde  boat,  and  in  such  way,  that  they 
will  ail  swim  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  and  a  very 
curious  way  she  has  of  managing  this. 

Like  other  insects,  the  gnat  has  six  legs.  Four  of 
these  (the  four  fore-legs)  she  &stens  to  a  floating  leaf, 
or  to  the  side  of  a  bucket,  if  she  is  on  the  water  con^ 
tained  in  one.  Her  body  ia  thus  held  level  with  the  wa- 
ter, except  the  last  ring  of  her  abdomen,,  which  is  a 
little  ralaed.  Tl  t'us  U 1  s  i  ^  tl ;  >  Ut ,  o'  j «.  ;  y.  fi]  iis  lo  make  use 
of  her  other  I  wo  Legs,  (or  huia  l^g^j  mid  cru^aes  them 
in  the  e-lmpe  ol  thclelter  X,  The  ope;i  j^rt  of  this  X, 
next  to  htr  UiiL  een^ea  &s  tt  kiiKiof::H:j^tlulJjrif,  to  sup- 
port thn  eggEi  5\ie  kyst,  until  ibti  \xmi  jb  Eorrrit  dC  Each 
^g,  whmleiiiit  is  covert^i  with  &  kind  of  glue:  and 
me  gnat  holds  the  lb?t  laid  eg^  m  an  anglcj  of  the  X 
imtil  the  second  egg  is  Ind  by  its  sideband  glued  to  it;, 
she  then  gbea  &natlier  egg  lo  ks  other  mtk^.  M  these 
stick  togithcr  thus  *^t*f  makitig  a  kind  of  triangle,,  or 
fiffure  i.:<t'  {\ne^^  and  thi^v  JE^the  li'/g-inLiin^  uf  tbe  boat» 
Inus  bliti  goes  on,  in  I  ins;  i'»^  mxni  e^,.  keeping  the 
boat  in  proper  shape  by  her  useful  hinolegs.  As  the 
boat  grows  in  size,  she  j[)ushes  it  from  bar  by  degrees,, 
still  adding  to  the  unfinished  end  next  to  her  body.— 
When  the  boat  is  half  built,  her  hind  legs  are  stretched 
out  thus  8.  the  X  or  cross  form  is  no  longer  wanted, 
and  she  holds  up  the  boat  as  cleverly  as  ifit  was  done 
with  two  outstretched  arms. 

The  boat  is  at  length  completed,  and  an  excellent 
boat  it  is,  quite  water  tight.  For  though  it  is  very 
small  and  oiehcate,  yet  no  tossbg  of  the  waves  will 
sink  it ;  and  nothing  can  fill  it  with  water  or  turn  it 
UDskle  dowiu  In  met,  the  jglue  witbwhichit  is  cover 
ea  prevents  it  from  ever  being  wet>  Even  if  the  boat 
be  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  up  it 
comes  again  quite  dry:  so  that  it  is  better  than  the 
best  life  boat  that  has  ever  yet  beeninvented.. 

The  eggs  of  insects  are  not,  like  those  of  birds,,  al- 
ways smooth,  but  are  sometimes  ribbed,  and  some- 
times  tiled,  or  otherwise  sculptured  or  carved  on  the 
outside. 

The  shell  of  an  insect's  egg  is  rare^  or  ever  brittle, 
like  that  of  a  biid,  but  composed  of  a  tough  membrane 
whidi,  in  some  instances^  can  be  stretched  out^asap- 
peaiP  from  the  egn  of  ants  and  some  other  insects 
^wing  considerably  larger  in  the  process  of  hatdii 

The  mother  insects,  usually  ^jrhig  before  their  eg|;B 
are  hatched,  do  not  sit  upon  them  like  birds,  except  m 
the  singular  instance  of  the  earwig,  which,  from  the 
proceedings  of  one  kept  by  me  in  a  fi^aas,  m  March, 
1832,  appears  to  atteiid  more  to  shifting  the  eggs 
about  to  places  where  they  may  receive  moisture,  than 
9xxy  thiog  like  hatching  by  covering  them.    Ants 


shift  their  em  according  to  die  diangea  of  die  dqr 
and  night,  and  also  of  the  weather,  placing  them  near 
the  sunace  of  their  nests  when  it  is  warm  and  dryland 
deep  down  when  it  is  cold  or  wet. 

In  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, all  the  eggs  of  any  particular  speciea,.  in  any 
given  district^  are  mitched  exactly  at  the  same  time,  or 
at  most  withm  a  few  days ;  and  when  such  eggs  are 
numerous,  an  immense  number  of  catteipillaiB  noake 
their  appearance  all  at  once  on  plants  and  busbee^  and 
give  rise  to  the  notion  that  they  are  brou^t  by  wmifev 
or  generated  by  what  is  eaUed  bUghUng  weather, 
though  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  sav  the  wind  cooia 
bring  a  flock  of  cattle,  or  that  the  blight  cooki  gene- 
rate a  flight  of  sparrows  or  rooks  without  eega  to 
hatch  them  from. 

k  rauK  SToay^-"  Truth,"  says  Lord  Byron,  •*  is  of- 
ten  stranger  than  fiction."  This  remark  will  be  foiaid 
stricdy  in  point  in  the  following  narrative. 

There  resides  at  present  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
venerable  clergyman,  whose  character  for  leaming,pie- 
ty,  and  active  usefiilness,  has  seldom,  if  ever  been  sur- 
possed. 

When  young,  he  was  very  poor,  and  entered  Hsr- 
vard  College  with  almost  no  means  of  support,  apart 
from  the  expected  libeiati^r  of  die  Coll^^Facuhy, 
who  have  a  considerahle  cnarity  fiind  at  their  diqio- 
sal. 

He  was  supplied  with  all  the  sumafioQ  diiB  resouoe, 
consistent  with  the  justice  due  to  other  claimantB,b« 
still  he  remained  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  indigBnra. 

Matters  had  arrived  at  such  a  pask  that  umem  he 
should  be  soon  provided  with  a  set  of  linen,  he  coatd 
no  longer  remam  in  College  or  obtain  his  educatioa 

Redi^ed  almost  to  des()air,  he  one  day  took  his  atai^ 
and  walked  from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  to  see,  if  he 
could  procure  a  situation  in  a  vessel,  or  some  other  la- 
borious empbynieat. 

When  arrived  nearthe  finrry,  which  at  dia»  time oe- 
copied  the  pbce  of  the  present  Cambridge  biidg^  be 
perceived  that  soaiething  had  got  frtstaoed  to  the  end 
of  hisstafil 

He  made  several  attempis  to  knock  it  ofl  aa  a  nae- 
lees  encun^rance»  bat  found  that  it  woqU  obetinately 
adhere  to  the  point  of  the  staC 

Curiosity  at  length  impelled  him  to  examine  it,  v 
he  discovered  that  it  was  a  gold  ring,  set  vnth 
brilliant  diamonds. 

He  carried  it  immediately  to  a  jeweller,  who  was  a 
gendeman  of  great  integrity  and  benevolence.  On  ac- 
Quaintinff  him  wiUi  his  situation,  the  jeweller  paid  him 
down  a  handsome  sum  on  the  spot,  and  requested  the 
young  man  to  call  on  him  for  assistance  in  future. 

The  hnen  was  purchased,  the  shuts  were  made  op 
by  the  young  man*s  sisters,  and  his  prospects  from 
that  day  grew  brighter  and  brichter. 

The  ring,  whicEso  singularqr  forced  its^into  his 
hands,  was  probably  dropped  by  aBritish  officer  in  tbe 
course  of  our  revolutionary  war. 

Horace  Walpole  mentions  an  anecdote  of  a  mm 
having  in  his  time  dropped  down  dead  at  the  door  oC 
Whitens  Qub  House,  into  which  he  was  carried;  npon 
which  the  membere  of  the  Club  immediateWr  laiift  bett 
wbeUier  he  was  dead  or  not;  and  upon  its  bein|^  pto- 
posed  to  bleed  him,  the  wagerers  for  hia  death  nter- 
posed,  alleging  that  it  would  aflect  the  faimeaa  of  ibe 

Mr.  Grattan,  m  his  history  of  Holland  and  tbe  Nedi- 
erlands,  says  that  few  fiictions  have  excited  audi  vio- 
lent commotions  in  the  worid,  as  was  excited  in  Hol- 
land on  the  ridiculous  question  of  'Vhether  tbe  kotk 
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'iMtt  AllteAtTT  OF  CVTV^A,  IHDIA* 

The  opposite  plate  of  the  Ghaut  (or  Indian 
Temple)  of  Cutwa,  is  taken  from  a  small  island 
in  the  Hoogly  river.  The  seyeral  ranges  of 
atone  steps,  or  stairs,  are  only  all  to  be  seen  in 
ttie  dry  season  when  the  river  is  at  the  lowest; 
tfaey  are  for  the  purpose  of  bathing;  a  religious 
ceremony  indispensable  with  many  castes  of 
tiie  Hindoos,  and  a  custom  highly  cooducire  to 
health.  The  natires  of  both  sexes  enter  the  wa- 
ter in  their  clothes,  and  after  performing  their 
ablutions  and  prayers,  re-ascend  to  the  shore, 
trusting  to  the  warm  beams  of  an  erer  brilliant 
and  slowing  sun  to  dry  their  garments.  India's 
daughters,  rising  thus  like  Naiads  of  the  flood 
from  the  bosom  of  their  adored  riyer,  their  fine- 
ly wove  simple  garb,  consisting  of  one  long  piece 


deed  the  mass  of  the  Hindoos  of  both  sexes  of  the 
upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  are  perfect  models 
for  the  sculptor.'  The  term  Ghaut,  or  Gaut,  is 
used  in  the  East  Indies  to  describe  a  temple  with 
steps,  as  well  as  to  denote  a  passage  or  road  from 
the  coast  to  the  mountainous  or  upland  country. 
m 
8TATB  HOirSB  OPBUBMTUCKT. 

The  annexed  beautiful  and  accurate  represen- 
tation of  this  building  was  taken  with  a  Camera 
Obscura,  by  Mr.  Bramboroush,  an  English  artist, 
who  recently  passed  through  Franldort  The 
lucid  and  grapnical  description  which  follows, 
was  Aimished  by  Af  r.  Gideon  Shryock.  the  ac- 
complished architect,  who  planned  the  building 
and  superintended  its  construction. 

This  building  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Frank- 
Hct,  near  the  centre  of  a  public  square,  which  is 
handsomely  covered  with  olue-grajs,  aoa  planted 
with  various  ornamental  trees. 

The  front  elevation  of  the  building  presents  a 
Hexastyle  Portico,  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene  in  Ionia. 

The  exterior  walls  present  a  smooth  surface 
of  polished  marble  of  a  light  grey  cokrar,  obtained 
from  inexhaustible  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  near  Frankfort.  The  Portico 
ia  built  of  a  darker  grey  marble.  The  columns 
are  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  three  feel  in 
height,  supporting  a  marble  prediment  and  en- 
tablalure  wnich  is  continued  entirely  around  the 
building.  The  whole  of  the  roof  is  covered  with 
copper;  fh>m  the  middle  of  it  rises  the  cupola, 
the  basement  of  which  is  formed  by  a  square 
pedestal  of  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side;  which 
rises  two  feet  above  the  apex  of  the  roof;  and  on 
which  is  placed  a  circular  lantern,  twenty-two 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed by  a  hemispherical  dome.  The  flanks  of  the 
bttikling  have  si^^  doors  to  enter  a  passage  lead- 
ing across  the  house;  and  the  rooms  appropria- 
ted for  the  Federal  C^rt  and  Court  of^Appeals. 

The  length  of  the  building,  including  thePor- 
tioo,i8  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  its 
breadth  in  front  is  seventy  feet  The  main  en- 
trance is  at  the  south  end,  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  extending  along  the  whole  fronH^  and  rising 
four  feet  high  tot&  Portico,  which  projeoU 
elefeo  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  hooae. 
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The  door  opens  into  a  Vestibule,  twenty  feet 
broad  and  thirty-three  feet  long;  having  a  com- 
mittee room  of  the  same  size  on  either  side,  and 
a  lobby  in  front  leading  to  the  stairway,  which 
is  of  marble  and  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  wait, 
having  an  entrance  in  front  and  on  either  side» 
and  is  li^rhted  from  the  Cupola  above  by  twelve 
large  wmdows.  The  ascent  is  by  a  straight 
flight  of  steps  to  a  large  plat-form  about  five  ^t 
high;  from  each  end  of  which  there  is  a  circular 
flight,  which  traverses  thecircularwall  and  meeta 
in  a  platform  at  the  top.  The  stairway  leads 
to  a  lobby  (on  the  second  floor)  thirty-five  feet 
square,  having  the  well-hole  of  the  stairs  (which 
is  enclosed  bv  an  iron  railing)  in  the  centre. 
From  this  lobby  there  are  doors  communicating 
with  the  several  apartments  of  the  second  story. 
This  part  of  the  building  is  arched  with  a  span- 
drel dome,  the  angular  spaces  are  filled  with 
pendentires,  terminating  m  a  circular  ring,  on 
which  a  cylindrical  waif  is  built,  supporting  the- 
Cupda.  The  interior  of  the  Dome  is  finished  with 
raised  pannels  and  ornamented  in  stucco,  suj)erb- 
hf  executed;  and  produces  that  pleasing  magic  ef- 
fect usual  with  a  vast  concave  m  such  a  situation. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  on  the  second  floor  in 
the  front  part  pf  the  house ;  being  diirty-three 
feet  broad  by  sixty- two  feet  long;  having  a  spa- 
cious lobby  with  elevated  seats  at  one  end,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Chamber  by  two  Ionic  columns 
and  proper  antia ;  supporting  a  fen  entablature : 
the  frieze  and  cornice  continued  entirely  around 
the  room;  the  ceiling  richly  ornamented  with 
square  sunk  pannels.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
a  rich  and  durable  carpet,  made  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary; and  is  occupied  oy  the  mahogany  chairs 
and  tables  of  the  Senators. 

The  Representatives*  HaR  is  in  the  opposite  end 
of  the  second  story,  being  forty-eight  leet  broad 
sod  sixty-two  feet  Ibnff,  and  having  a  lobby  and 
^lery  on  thesouth  side  of  the  room.  The  ceil- 
ing of  this  room  is  also  elegantly  finished  with 
square  sunk  pannels  and  other  ornaments  in  stuc- 
ca  Behind  the  Speaker's  chair  himgs  an  elegant 
full  length  portrait  ef  Lafayette,  executed  by 
Jewett,  at  the  order  of  the  State. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  and  finShed  ki  the  fall  of  1830;  and  cost 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

A  BIEDITATION  ON  DEATH. 

Death  the  old  serpen I's  son  I 
Thou  hadst  n  idtig  once  like  thy  sire. 
That  carKeO  hcU  ai^d  ever  burning  fiie, 

Bm  thurie  black  dayr,  uro  di>rie; 
Tliy  ftH>li?}i  spite  bur>'M  ihv  sung 
In  the  pfoti>uiid  tind  wkW 
WoFHid  ol  shy  Savior'a  side^ 
And  fio^v  lit  "r  ar;  ii-rnTfiq  a  came  and harmTt^ss  thing: 
A  thing  we  dare  not  tear, 
Since  we  hsar 
That  our  tnumphant  God,  to  punish:  thee, 
For  the  affront  thou  didst  him  on  the  tree,. 
Hath  snatched  the  keys  of  bell  out  of  thy  hand. 
And  made  thee  stand 
A  porter  at  the  gate  of  life,  thy  mortal  enemy, 
O  thoa  who  art  that  gate  oommand  that  he 
Mav,  when  we  die. 
Ana  thither  ilie, 
Let  us  into  the  courts  of  heaven  tim>ui^  thee. 

[Jermy  Tavhr. 
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nOTlOlBB    Oy    WBUr    PtrBMOATlOJIS^ 
SKBTOHES  Oil*  TURKST. 

The  Sketches  of  Turkey,  by  an  American, 
just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  a  son  of  Dr.  Dekay,  of  rf ew 
York,  himself,  we  presume  from  the  context,  a 
physician.  A  more  curious,  entertaining,  and 
authentic  book  has  rarely  issued  from  the  Ame- 
rican press.  The  details  are  ample,  and  afford 
us  a  better  insight  into  the  present  condition,  re- 
sources, manners,  and  customs,  of  theTurks,Uian 
any  book  extaint.  The  author  is  a  scholar,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  volume  displays  a  yariety  of  in- 
formation ;  he  sets  down  liis  own  impressions  and 
obsenrations  without  reference  to  former  trayel- 
lers ;  and  in  fact  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
present  Sultan,  are  so  numerous  that  the  people 
present  now  almost  a  new  aspect  A  newspa- 
per is  printed  haying  ten  thousand  subscribers 
-^literature  and  schools  flourish,  and  should  the 
same  policy  prevail,  the  Turkish  Empire  must 
soon  take  a  high  rank  among  civilized  nations. 

The  author  touched  at  several  of  the  Grecian 
islands,  on  the  voyage,  and  has  given  several  in- 
teresting chapters  respecting  tnem,  which  we 
pass  over,  in  order  to  introduce  Constantinc^le, 
that  wonderful  city,  as  viewed  by  the  eyes  oi  one 
of  our  own  citizens.  We  shall  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  speak  most  plainly  of  the  place,  its  in- 
habitants and  customs.  The  particulars  of  the 
fire  at  Pera,  are  curious.  It  broke  out  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  six  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which  time  it  destroyed  10.000 
houses,  and  property  estimated  at  more  tnan 
eight  millions  of  dollars. 

^  In  a  conflagration  where  10.000  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  80/)00  persons  turned  into  the 
streets,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  much 
suflering,  but  we  did  not  learn  that  more  than 
four  or  nve  lives  were  lost.  The  Turk  suffers 
but  little  by  a  fire.  His  wardrobe  is  carried  on 
his  back,  and  a  large  chest  contains  all  his 
moveables,  consisting  of  a  few  amber-headed 
pipes,  an  cike  or  two  of  tobacco,  and  perhaps  the 
same  quantity  of  coffee.  If  he  saves  this  his  loss 
is  nothing,  except  tlie  rent  of  the  house,  which 
is  alwajTS  paid  in  advance.  The  fire  luckily  oc- 
curred in  the  day-time,  and  durimjt  a  warm  and 
pleasant  season  of  the  year.  ThAultan  imme- 
diately caused  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  to 
be  distributed,  and  issued  a  firman  in  which  be 
enjoined  upon  his  subjects  to  receive  into  their 
iMMises,  and  to  treat  with  kindness,  all  the  suffer- 
ers by  the  fire,  whether  Greek,  Frank.  Arme- 
nian, or  Jew.  He  likewise  assigned  for  their 
immediate  aooommodatioo  the  lar^e  barrack  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pera,  which  is  capable  of 
hokling  7000  men ;  ordered  provisions  to  be  dis- 
tribute, and  furnished  tents  to  such  as  were 
still  without  shelter.  We  daw  hundreds  of  these 
tents  erected  over  the  ashes  of  their  former 
dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants  raking  among  the 
ashes  wi  oomposedly  straightening  the  nails 
which  are  te  serve  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
dwelling.** 

The  use  made  by  the  Turks  of  vrater,  in  their 
reliffion,  baths,  kc,  requires  an  immense  supply, 
nna  our  author  has  ^phicaliy  described  their 
ti.ethod  0^  introductioiij  which  affoottls  him  a  fair 


bit  at  his  own  oity  (New  York)  for  Hm  kdoe- 
warmness  on  this  important  sulnect 

^  Every  stranger  is  struck  wim  the  nnmerow 
contrivances  around  Constantinople  for  snppfy* 
ing  it  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  BeiHif;- 
ing  to  a  city  in  the  United  States,  which  has  looi^ 
been  distinguished  for  its  nauseous  and  detesta- 
ble water,  and  for  the  culpable  negligence  ofits 
rulers  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  no 
opportunity  was  neglected  to  obtain  all  tlie  in- 
formation m  our  power  in  re^rd  to  the  hydrau- 
lic establishments  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
result,  however  mortifying,  must  not  be  conceal- 
ed, and  we  therefore  state,  that  on  a  sabject  in- 
timately connected,  not  only  with  the  comfiMt, 
but  with  the  health  of  the  people,  the  commerc^ai 
emporium  of  the  United  States  is  some  centuries 
behind  the  metropolis  of  Turkey. 

^  Under  the  Greek  emperors,  Constantinople 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  means  of  ame- 
ducts,  and  large  reservoir^  were  estabUsbea  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  These  latter,  howev- 
er, have  now  gone  into  disuse,  as  expensive  and 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended.  Under 
the  present  system,  all  the  water-woiica  aboot 
Constantinople  are  under  the  management  of  an 
officer,  termed  the  soo  naziri,  or  inspector  of  wa- 
ters. It  is  his  business  to  keep  them  in  good  re- 
pair, and  he  is  responsible  for  any  aocideats 
which  may  obstruct  or  diminish  the  supply.  As 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  to  repair  injuries,  tbis  officer 
is  clothed  with  great  power,  and  he  compds 
every  one  to  assist  in  restoring  tlie  line  of  com- 
4nunication.  This  resembles  the  corvee  of  old 
France  in  some  measure,  but  is  much  won  • 


all  who  dweU  in  the  vicinity  of  anyr  breach  l. 
imury  unless  they  give  iminediate  informatiM 
of^the  disaster.  So  unportant  are  these  water- 
courses considered,that  the  sultans  have  idways 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  annually  a  fomuJ 
visit  of  inspection,  which  is  accompanied  with 
much  ceremony,  and  ordering  such  improve- 
ments and  alterations  as  are  deemed  neoemiy. 

^*  It  is  impossible  to  travel  any  where  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Constantinople  without  being  strsck 
with  the  great  pains  taken  by  the  Turks  to  trea- 
sure up  every  rill,  or  the  minutest  trickle  from 
the  face  of  the  rocks.  These  are  carefiilly  col- 
lected in  marble  or  brick  reservoirs^  and  tias 
surplus  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  mam  stream. 
In  passing  through  sequestered  dells,  the  travel- 
ler frequently  comes  suddenly  upon  one  of  these 
sculptured  marble  fountains,  which  adds  just 
enough  of  ornament  to  embelhsh  the  rural  scene. 
They  are  frequently  decorated  with  inscriptions 
setting  forth  tne  greatoess  and  goodness  or  Pro- 
vidence, and  iovitinff  the  weary  traveller  to 
make  due  acknowledgments  for  the  same.  Un- 
like our  civilized  ostentation,  the  name  of  the 
benevolent  constructor  never  aippears  oo  these 
sculptured  stones.  The  quaint^Turkisk  adace* 
which  serves  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  is  well  eiEem- 
plified  in  this  as  in  many  other  instancep  :  *  Do 
ffood  and  throw  it  intotbesea;  if  thoMff»4on't 
Knowit,God  wilL' 

^Among  the  hills  at  various  distanoei» from 
fifteen  to  tn^nty  miles  from  the  city^ue  coa- 
structed  large  artificial  reservoirs.  Tfiese  are 
termed  beo&»  and  are  built  in  the  UOtmwg 
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maiiBer;  Advantage  is  taken  of  a  nataralsitQa- 
tioo,  such  as  a  narrow  valley  or  a  j^orge  betireen 
two  mountainB,  and  a  strong  and  substantial 
work  of  masonry  is  carried  across,  sofficienlly 
lik[h  to  give  the  water  its  required  level.  Four 
iKthese  bendU  were  visited  and  examined,  but 
tbore  are  several  others  which  we  did  not  see. 

The  funeral  of  a  Greek,  affiirds  the  following 
instance  of  the  writer's  happy  manner: — 

*'  I  was  witnessing,  this  morning,  the  operation 
of  house-cleaning,  which  is  performed  by  delu- 
ging tbe  floors  with  water,  and  then  the  servants 
dance  backwards  and  forwards  on  small  bundles 
ef  heath-twies ;  when  a  low  chant,  interrupted 
4X9casionally  oy  a  loud  shriek  in  the  streets  of 
our  little  village,  summoned  me  to  the  window. 
it  was  the  funeral  of  a  Greek.  The  deceased 
was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  the  body  was 
entirdy  exposed  to  view.  This  practice,  which 
is.  universal  among  the  Greeks,  is  at  all  times 
disairreeable;  but  when  death  has  ensued  from 
small-pox,  or  any  other  loathsome  disease,  the 
spectacle  becomes  truly  revolting.  A  poor  wo- 
man, apparently  the  widow  or  the  deceased, 
walked  alonffside  of  the  coffin,  tearing  her  hair, 
which  hung  dishevelled  about  her  shoulders,  ana 
exhibiting  other  manifestations  of  the  deepest 
wo.    One  was  reminded  of  Ariadne's 

Aspicedemissoslngentis  more  capillos, 
£t  tunicas  bciymis  sicut  ab  imbre  graves. 

As  the  procession  moved  slowfy  onward,  the 
poor  moomer  would  frequently  bend  over  the 
oerpse,  kiss  its  pallid  features,  address  it  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  and  then  break  out  into  a 
wild  shriek  which  completely  drowned  the  dis- 
mal funeral  dirge.  With  mingled  sensations  of 
pity  and  disgust  I  turned  away  firom  the  scene ; 
whea  a  fHend,  who  happened  to  be  present,  dry- 
ly inquired  whether  this  was  the  first  Greek  fu- 
neral I  had  ever  seen,  and  then  furnished  me 
with  the  IbUowing  explanation.  The  death  of  a 
Greek  is,  in  some  respects,  celehrated  like  an 
Irish  wake  \  as  it  is  always  the  signal  for  a  regu- 
lar frolic,  and  the  <^ !  <^ !  of  the  mourners  is 
the  undoubted  prototype  of  the  Irish  ululu !  The 
poor  bereaved  widow,  as  I  had  considered  her, 
whose  passionate  grief  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  my  feelings,  was,  in  all  probabili- 
fy,  an  utter  Strang  to  the  deceased,  and  had 
beien  engaged  for  the  occasion  at  the  rate  of  five 
piastres  a  day,  with  br^ui  and  rakee  at  discre- 
tioii.  I  had  uequent  opportunities  of  verifying 
the  accuracy  of^thts  information,  and  the  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  This 
custom  ako  prevailed  extensively  in  Rome;  and 
was  carried  to  such  lenj^hs  by  the  real  mourn- 
ers, that  women  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  scratch  their  cheeks  or 
tear  their  flesh  with  their  naib.  When  a  Greek 
dies,  his  body  is  sewed  up  in  a  coarse  cotton 
•beet,  over  which  are  placed  his  finest  clothes. 
When  it  reaches  the  place  of  interment,  the 
cloihes  are  stripped  oS^  and  the  body  is  launch- 
ed into  the  grave  without  any  further  ceremony. 
If  wealthy,  a  marble  slab  with  the  customary 
words.  *  Here  lies  the  servant  of  God,'  &c.,  is 
placed  over  bis  grave,  and  masses  are  said  lor 
the  repose  of  his  sonL    If  the  deceased  be  poor, 


no  further  attention  is  bestowed  upon  his  body 
and  soul. 

The  practice  of  the  Turks  diflers  from  this  in 
several  particulars.  The  body  is  scrupulously 
washed  and  cleansed  after  deatn ;  and  conforma- 
bly to  their  well-known  resignation  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providencie,  all  outwund  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  are  abstained  from,  as  not  only  un- 
manly, but  impious.  The  corpseis buried  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  death ;  the  imaum.  or  parish 
clerk,  and  a  few  only  of  the  nearest  friends  or 
relatives  accompany  it  to  the  grave.  I  have 
frequently  on  tne  Bospborus  met  with  boats 
transporting  corpses  to  the  Asiatic  side,  to  be 
interred  at  Scutari;  and  the  poetic  fable  of 
Charon  and  Styx  appeared  to  be  realized  in  the 
noiseless  progress  of  the  solitary  batman,  and 
the  very  form  of  the  caik,  which  seamed  to  be 
an  exact  c<M>y  of  the  identical  skiff  of  old  Cha- 
ron himself,  as  it  has  reached  us  on  antique 
vases." 

The  present  Sultan  is  of  course  the  great  lion 
of  Constantinople.    The  author  says — 

"  We  were  sitting  this  evening  in  the  court  of 
our  palace,  inhaling  the  perfume  of  the  orange 
I  and  myrtles  around  us,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  full-orbed  moon  as  she  threw  her 
rays  over  the  gently-roughened  waves  of  the 
Bosphorus,  when  the  regular  plunge  of  many 
oars  announced  the  approach  or  a  barge  bebng- 
ins  to  some  personage  of  distinction.  We  were 
ncn  lefl  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  personage  in 
question;  for  immediately  a  band  of  music 
struck  up  a  spirit-stirring  air,  and  from  our  lit- 
tle cotene  the  exclamation  arose  in  various 
tongues,  *  The  sultan  is  coming.'  The  first  boat, 
rowed  by  ten  oars,  contained,  in  fact,  the  sul-. 
tan,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  theofficers  of 
his  court;  and  the  second,  which  was  larger, 
bore  a  full  band  of  musicians,  and  was  brilliant- 
ly lit  up,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see  their 
notes.  I  may  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that 
all  the  military  bands  are  now  upon  a  footing 
with  those  of  £urope.  Hiere  is  a  very  exten- 
sive school,  under  the  direction  of  an  Italian 
musician,  where  young  lads  are  carefully  in- 
structed, and  from  a  natural  aptitude  become 
excellent  performers.  Sultan  Mahmoud's  Grand 
March  is  known  throughout  the  empire,  and  as 
it  is  in  fact  a  composition  of  much  merit,  will  in 
a  few  years  doubtless  become  as  national  an  air 
as  the  Parisienne,  or  God  save  the  Kin^. 

**•  As  the  gay  cortege  approached,  the  imperial 
caik  suddenly  diverffed  from  its  course,  and 
steered  directs  for  the  court  in  which  our  par- 
ty were  assembled.  For  a  moment  we  ima^rined 
that  we  were  to  be  honoured  by  a  royal  visit— a 
circumstance  of  no  unusual  occurrence,— «nd 
great  was  tiie  consequent  bustle  and  flutter 
among  the  ladies  of  our  party  at  the  idea  of  such 
an  unexpected  honour.  The  imperial  bar^^e 
approached  so  near  that  we  could  readily  dis- 
cern the  person  of  the  sultan,  half-reclined  upon 
a  sumptuous  cushion ;  although  the  indistinctness 
of  the  moonlight  prevented  us  from  examining 
his  features.  As  he  approached,  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  helm  sent  the  caik  almost  grazing 
the  marble  steps  of  our  court,  and  his  majesty 
surveyed  us,  or,  perhapjB  I  should  rather  say,  the 
lladies  of  our  partjf^gfl^b^ijj^cf^Fr'^wjh 
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earnestness  as  we  endeayoored  to  trace  the  fea- 
tures of  the  absolute  monarch  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  The  procession  passed 
on,  sweeping  along  the  crowded  quay  of  lauyuk- 
dery  ;  and  the  last  seen  of  it  was  near  Therapia, 
where  for  two  or  three  weeks  past  the  sujtan 
has  taken  up  his  residence.  In  these  excursions 
it  is  always  understood  that  he  is  incognito,  as  it 
woold  be  considered  a  great  breach  of  decorum 
to  recognise  him  by  lo(3c  or  gesture. 

"  Like  all  his  subjects,  the  sultan  is  extremely 
temperate  in  eating,  and  his  establishment  is  far 
from  being  on  that  expensive  and  magnificent 
scale  which  we  are  accustomed  to  atmbute  to 
oriental  courts.  1  hare  been  assured  by  an  offi- 
cer of  his  household,  that  the  expenses  of  his  ta- 
ble rarelv  exceed  ten  piastres,  or  about  fiftv 
cents,  a  day ;  and  from  various  anecdotes  which 
I  have  elsewhere  heard,  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  believe  that  his  annual  expenses  exceed  those 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  population  of  Constantinople  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  is  estimated  by 
this  author  too  low ;  he  thinks  it  cannot  exceed 
S50,000,  of  whom  160,000  are  Turks,  30,0000 
Greeks,  30,000  Armenians,  and  30,000  Jews. 
Other  authors  rate  it  mucn  higher.  He  says 
that  the  tales  of  traveOers  who  state  that  the 
Franks  and  strangers  are  not  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  city,  is  all  a  notion,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
opium  eating  is  now  almost  discarded,  being  un- 
fashionable and  contrary  to  law.  The  pmgue 
affords  the  following  sketch  of  manners  and  cus- 
Doms:^ 

**  To-day,  however,  we  have  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  ofplagiie.  A  house  next 
to  us  is  shut  up,  and  the  Franks  who  are  obliged 
to  pass  it,  cross  overcautiously  to  the  other  sicteof 
the  street.  Two  persons  have  already  died,  and 
three  others  are  said  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
An  Armenian  physician,  who  is  Imown  here  un- 
der the  name  of  we  plague  doctor,  and  is  in  the 
service  of  government,  has  made  an  official  vi- 
sit, and  his  declaration  that  it  is  plague  in  its 
worst  form,  leaves  no  room  for  skepticism.  From 
my  window,  this  day,  I  noticed  a  man  in  the 
street  struggling  between  two  others  who  were 
endeavoring  to  dra£  him  along.  In  this  they 
were  assisted  by  a  Turkish  officer  of  police,  who 
quickened  his  pace  by  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  a  horsewhip  over  his  head  and  shoulders. 
It  was  one  of  the  persons  whohadjbeen  employed 
in  burying  the  plague  corpses;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  services  on  that  occasion,  they 
were  thus  unceremoniously  thrusting  him  out  of 
the  village.  This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  at  Kadikeui,  when 
the  plague  broke  out  there  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  pensons  attacked  were  forcibly  removed  out 
of  the  village  into  the  adjoining  fields,  the  house 
was  carefully  fumigated  and  drenched  with  wa- 
ter, and  all  the  contagious  and  infectible  arti- 
cles of  furniture  or  dr^  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
When  this  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
persons  employed  in  it  were  driven  pell-mell 
into  the  sea,  and  there  compelled  to  remain  until 
it  was  supposed  that  they  were  sufficiently  puri- 
fied. 

fhe  howling  dervishes  it  appears  are  extinct. 
They  might  have  been  permitted  to  howl  to  the 


present  day,  had  tbey  not  nndertakeA  to  i 
with  the  acts  of  the  government  These  eastan 
dervishes  are  supfwsed  to  have  beeo  the  last 
of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  alluded  to  in  the 
scriptures,  and  the  ministers  of  that  heathen 
idolatry  which  Mohammed  declared  hkns^sent 
to  destroy.  They  were  finally  extiogiiished  faf 
the  ianisaries,  who  in  turn  are  no  more. 

If  the  howhng  deivishes  are  extinct,  the  daa* 
cing  ones  appear  to  retain  their  fuUvipoor: — 

^*  Carefully  taking  off  our  boots  and  shoes  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  canyinff  them  iniiM- 
der  our  arms,  we  entered  just  as  tne  exerciMs 
had  begun.  Within  a  large  area  in  the  oeMrs 
of  the  chapel,  and  railed  off  from  the  spectatocsi 
five  dervises  were  spinning  round  like  tqss, 
while  an  instrument  like  a  &geolet,  but  blown 
through  the  nose^poured  forth ameoolQiioiisaBd 
lugubrious  air.  The  heads  of  the  denrneswcA 
covered  with  a  high  conical  cap,  a  tight  short 
jacket  enveloped  Uie  body,  and  a  coarse  loose 
gown  completed  their  attire. 

**  An  aged  dervise  stood  at  the  eastern  sideoC 
the  enclosure,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the  sanie 
time  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  cbief  ob- 
ject of  the  adoration  of  the  others.  While  thsf 
were  performing  their  gyrations  their  eyes  were 
closed,  their  hands  steadfastly  extended,  and 
their  gowns  opened  out  by  tiieir  revolutions  in 
the  manner  of  *  making  cheeses,*  as  practised 
by  our  little  folks  at  home.  Gradually  the  mo- 
SIC  assumed  a  louder  tone,  and  a  tambourine  and 
kettledrum  struck  in  with  the  wild  and  pbintife 
strain.  At  the  expiration  of  about  five  nnmites 
the  music  and  the  spinning  ceased,  and  then 
commenced  a  series  of  bows^  which  would  have 
been  deemed  graceful  even  in  a  Parisian  salos. 
After  peribnmng  several  of  these  salaams,  with 
divers  ad  libitum  vartatioiis,  and  the  perspira^ 
tion  oozing  from  every  pore,^^  wun  beean 
spinning  upon  the  oaroiil^  waxed  wknt,  wEiie 
tefrenl  male  voices  now  jomed  in  the  plaintive 
chorus.  At  two  o'clock  the  music,  the  spinaiDg 
the  singmg,  and  the  bowing  ceased;  the  wates- 
ers  droppra  on  their  knees  with  their  faces  on 
the  groiund,  while  their  attendants  threw  over 
them  thick  cloaks  to  prevent  their  ooohiig^  too 
suddenlf.  We  left  the  chapel  with  mi^gied 
feelings  of  contempt  at  witnessing  such  mon- 
strous absurdities,  practised  under  the  name  of 
religion;  and  pity  ior  the  audience,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  divuie 
indurations." 

That  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple has  taken  place,  is  inferred  fhxn  thejpassa^ 
at  page  250,  where  the  author  asserts,  from  h» 
own  experience,  that  a  pesson  may  now  travd 
in  any  part  o[  Turkey  without  peril  of  life  or 
limb,  except  as  endangered  by  the  ordinery 
casualties  of  a  joumev. 

*' This  excellent  order  and  public  tranquillity 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  energetie  measures  of 
the  present  sultan,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  cvrh- 
ing  still  further  the  natural  insolenoe  <Mf  an  igno- 
rant soldiery,  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
arms,  except  when  on  dutv.  Indeed,  the  rule 
has  become  a  general  one  ror  all  classes,  and  if 
by  chance  you  meet  withonearmed^be  is  either 
a  traveller  just  arrived  from  tiie  intenor,  or  one  ef 
the  scarlet  showmen  utta^l^ififi^Jaar^iiptmn 
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are^  as  Aur  at  oostmne  is  ooDcemed,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  Janizaries,  but  arejtJp  fact,  lirery 
serranti  of  the  ambassadors.  They  certainly 
make  a  most  formidable  appearance^  and,  as 
they  approach,  appear  to  be  bristhns  with 
swords,  daggers,  yatSLgfaans,  pistols,  and  other 
deadly  weapons,  which  stick  out  of  their  belts  in 
the  most  threatening  manner.  I  had  the  curiosi- 
ty one  day  to  stop  one  of  these  Turkish  noli-me- 
tangeres,  and  to  examine  his  armory.  In  this 
I  was  good-naturedly  assisted  by  the  man  him- 
self. It  consisted  or  a  hanjar,  the  handle  of 
which  was  studded  with  cornelians,  but  the 
blade  was  wanting ;  a  tastefuUy  decorated  dag- 
ger coaU  not  be  unsheathed ;  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistob  had  no  flints;  and,  in  fact,  the 
ooly  really  o6feQsiye  or  defensire  weapon  was 
an  ivory-handled  pair  of  tongues,  used  to  phce 
a  coal  of  fire  to  his  tobaoco-pipe.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  these  things  are  so,  for  there  can  be  no  surer 
sign  of  the  precarious  nature  of  a  government, 
and  the  inemcacy  of  its  laws,  than  where  indivi- 
duals are  nlb^gM  to  carry  weapons  for  self-pro- 
lection. 

^  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  examined  my 
towUng-pieoe  with  much  minuteness,  and  when 
I  snapped  off  several  percussion  caps,  sreat  was 
their  astonishment,  and  copious  the  showers  of 
Mashallahs!  and  OUah  Kayrims!  When  the 
gun  was  put  into  then*  hands  to  repeat  the  expe- 
nment,  it  was  remarked  that,  like  the  militia  of 
a  coontiy  which  shall  be  nameless,  they  shut 
their  eyes  or  turned  away  the  head  when  they 
pulled  the  trigger.  This^  of  course,  will  be  cor- 
rected by  dint  of  practice.  In  explaining  to 
them  that  we  were  Americans,  they  appeared  to 
have  very  vague  ideas  of  our  country,  but  the 
mention  of  the  New  World  cleared  up  the  mys- 
tery immediately;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tuat 
hereafter  the  idea  of  an  American  and  a  percus- 
sion cap  will  be  intimately  associated  in  the 
minds  or  these  simple-minded  Asiatics." 

It  auppears  from  the  following  passage  that  we 
have  long  been  in  error  respectmg  i&  state  of 
Kberbr  enjoyed  by  the  Turkish  women  :— 

^  Every  person  who  has  been  in  Turkey,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  speaking  out  his  real  sentiments, 
instead  of  timidly  acqmescing  in  the  loose  re- 
ports of  ignorant  or  prejudiced  travellers  who 
nave  preceded  him,  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
state  that  women  in  Turkey  actually  enjoy  more 
liberty  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  or 
in  America.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  we  know  nothing  about  them,  al- 
though our  opportunities  have  been  equal  to 
those  of  most  of  our  predecessors,  and  in  many 
cases  superior.  We  allude  to  the  middle  classes, 
by  which  alone  every  country  is  to  be  judged,  it 
jndfl^  fairly  or  correctly.  No  stronger  proof 
of  v^  liberty  th^  enjoy  is  ny  c»sary  than  the 
nd'inerous  parties  of  ladies  which  one  meets 
with  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  which 
excursions,  from  their  frequency,  appear  to 
form  almost  the  sole  business  of  their  lives.  It 
is  in  fact  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  time,  and 
resemUes  our  practice,  except  that  it  differs  in 
its  details.  Instead  of  a  formal  card  from  Mrs. 
White  to  Mrs.  Green  and  the  Misses  Green,  the 
Turkish  lady  sends  her  servant  to  a  friend,  and 
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asks  her  company  to  take  a  ride  out  to  Belgrade, 
or  to  an  excursion  on  the  Bosphorus.  Instead 
of  being  bored  to  death  like  Mrs.  White,  wh# 
hopes  half  her  dear  friends  will  stay  away,  and» 
between  the  grumbling  of  husband  and  remiss- 
ness of  servants,  is  in  a  feverish  flutter  for  a 
week  or  fortnight,  the  Turkish  ladymanaiges  the 
business  in  a  different  manner.  The  fair  Fati- 
roah  orders  provisions  to  be  put  up  for  a  day*s 
excursion,  and  leaving  enough  for  ner  complai- 
sant husband,  steps  into  her  caik  and  calls  upon 
her  friend  the  Lady  Zaylilah.  From  thence  the 
party  proceed  up  the  Golden  Horn,  or,  breasting 
the  bosphorus,  select  some  lovely  valley  border- 
ing upon  that  *  ocean  stream.'  Here  the  friends 
spena  the  day  surrounded  by  their  household* 
and  continuing  dieir  custoroarsr  avocatious» 
while  the  younff  people  are  sporung  under  the 
shade  of  the  kHty  trees,  and  the  party  retura 
home  in  the  evening  in  high  spirits,  and  with 
their  health  improved  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  young  wo- 
men are  equally  benefited  by  spending  an  even- 
ing in  a  heated  and  crowded  room,  and  vitiated 
atmosphere :  but  we  fear  the  comparison  may 
be  thou^t  Gothic" 

In  no  article  do  the  Turks  display  more  osten- 
tation and  extravagance  than  in  their  pipes. 
This  is  carried  so  for,  that  a  single  amber  headi 
has  been  known  to  sell  for  #300.  The  amber  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  not 
conve3ring  infection  as  it  passes  from  one  mouth 
to  another.  Of  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
our  author  gives  a  poor  account.  The  black- 
smith's work  is  extremely  coarse  and  impei;fec1; 
the  cabinet  maker  would  deem  it  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  perfect  joint ;  the  turner  works 
with  an  ordinary  hand  bow,  while  his  toes  aifiird 
him  no  inconsiderable  assistance ;  and  the  shoe- 
maker supplies  by  means  of  pastet.  gum.  and 
plaster,  the  deficiencies  of  his  thread;  So  badly 
are  tfie  houses  built,  that  a  story  is  told  of  a 
child  being  lost  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor* 
and,  on  a  visit  to  a  Penote  nobleman,  an  umbrel- 
la actually  disappeared  through  a  crevice,  and 
was  not  recovered,  as  the  owner  did  not  like  t» 
be  so  impolite  as  to  request  the  floor  to  be  ripped 
up.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  prevents  the 
necessity  of  having  tight  houses. 

But  we  must  let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 
Of  the  honesty  of  the  people  he  says : — 

^  Returning  home  this  evening  at  a  late  hour, 
I  observed  many  persons  asleep  on  mats,  in  the 
open  air,  before  their  respective  shops,  whick 
were  lit  up,  and  apparently  ready  to  receive 
customers.  This  afiords  a  pleasing  evidence  oi 
the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  people.  I  have 
noticed  a  similar  circumstance  in  the  bazaars 
and  shops  of  the  metropolis.  In  these  places, 
during  the  day,  if  the  shopman  wishes  to  step 
out,  or  to  indulge  himself  in  a  nap,  he  ties  a  strinf 
across  the  door,  or  throws  a  clotn  over  a  few  arti- 
cles near  the  street^  and  this  signifies  that  the  shop 
is  shut,  a  hint  which  is  universally  understood 
and  respected.  If  you  purchase  an  article,  the 
seller  ot  course  endeavours  to  obtain  the  highest 
price :  but  the  Turkish  dealer  shows  much  more 
conscience  than  his  Jewish  or  Christian  neifffa- 
bours.    Whenapieceof  money  is  put  into  bis 
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hands  to  ^teoge^  be  returns  the  whole  amount, 
and  lea?e8  it  to  the  purchaser  to  deduct  the  price 
of  the  article.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
money  of  this  empire  is  counterfeited  to  a  great 
extent,  the  honesty  of  this  procedure  is  appa- 
rent; he  not  only  confides  m  your  good  faith, 
but  exhibits  his  own  in  no  small  degree. 

Turkish  Monumental  Inscriptions.— "The 
general  character  of  the  Turkish  monumental 
inscriptions,  as  they  have  been  translated  to 
me,  is  extremely  simple.  They  consist  of  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  lus  occupation,  or 
the  offices  which  he  filled,  and  conclude  by  re- 
commending his  soul  to  the  only  living  and  true 
G«d.  Panegyric,  or  even  a  simple  notice  of  the 
^luJities  of  the  deceased,  is  never  dreamed  of  by 
diese  queer  people,  who  would  periiaps  consider 
it  as  a  mortal  sin  to  tell  a  falsehood  in  conversa- 
tion, much  less  to  perpetuate  one  on  marble.*' 

Slaves.— *^  The  chief  supply  of  male  and  fe- 
male white  slaves  has  hitherto  been  from  Geor- 
'  gia  and  Circassia,  where  they  were  sold  by  their 
parents  or  relatives.  The  condition  of  these  no- 
minal slaves  is  in  point  of  fact  rather  enviable 
than  otherwise,  for  the  females  become  the  re* 
spected  heads  of  families,  and  the  males  are 
•carefully  educated  and  trained  to  occuny  the 
fnost  important  stations  in  the  empire.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  advert- 
ed, that  it  is  from  this  class  that  we  see  selected 
to  fill  some  of  the  most  elevated  stations  in  the 
xealm,  persons  who  in  other  countries  would  be, 
Irom  the  circumstance  of  th^  origin,  necessa- 
rily excluded  from  any  office  whatsoever.  From 
w&tever  cause  this  singular  practice  may  have 
originated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  di- 
redt  tendency  has  been  to  free  the  country  from 
&e  shackles  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  inde- 
pendent of  the  equalizing  effect  of  its  religious 
code.  Whether  it  may  not  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  absolute  authority  vested  in 
.  the  sultan,  which  is  unrestrained  by  a  proud  and 
formidable  nobility,  is  a  question  which,  with  our 
ideas  of  government,  we  must  frankly  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

^  By  the  late  treaty  with  Turkey  this  traffic 
<was  formaUy  abolished,  on  the  plea  of  humanity; 
but  its  inevitable  effect  has  been  to  annoy  the 
'Turks.exceedingly.  It  does  not  appear,  howev- 
er, to  be  acted  upon,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  •business  has  changed  hands.  In  August 
last  a  Russian  vessel  arrived  here  with  seventy 
•laves  from  Creorgia.  They  were  all  immediate- 
ly purchased  up  at  prices  varying  from  three  to 
«i^t  hundred  dellsov  a'piece. ' 

Presents.—*^  It  is  an  ancient  oriental  custom 
to  accompac^  the  transaction  of  all  important 
business  ny  an  interchange  of  presents.  We 
were  iavoured  yesterday  with  a  sight  of  the  pre- 
sents which  AT&intendcd  to  be  presented  by  our 
minister  to  thk^vemment  as  soon  as  the  trea- 
ty shall  be  ratified :  they  consisted  of  snuff-box- 
es, fans,  spy-^Iasaes,  watches,  ceffee-cup  stands, 
and  other  Itnioknacks,  all  glittering  with  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones.  One  snuff-box 
alone,  which  wasintended  for  the  sultan  himself, 
cost  #10,000 ;  and  the  total  value  of  all  the  pre- 
.sentB  amounted  to  nearly  140,000.  Previous  to 
the  distribution  of  presents  there  is  a  list  handed 
in  to  the  minister  containing  the  names  %£  the  | 


several  oAcers  of  g&ftinmMtj  from  te  wHkm 
downwards,  with  the  amount  m  mooey  wlidi 
each  expects  to  receive.  The  presents  tbem- 
selves  are  merely  intended  to  disguise  the  tnas- 
action;  but  they  have  each  a  marked  value,  aai 
find  their  way  immediately  into  the  jeweUer^t 
hands,  to  serve  for  anothier  occasian.  Tin 
identical  snuff-box,  for  example,  has  no  datStit 
passed  through  the  bands  of  the  sultan,  the  bro> 
kers,  and  tl^  foreign  ministers,  upon  a  dosea 
dlffisrent  occasions. 

^'  We  have  mentioned  that  when  a  mjniatw  is 
presented,  a  treaty  ratified,  or  any  other  pabMc 
act  performed,  an  exchange  takes  placeof  pre- 
sents of  equal  value.  The  Turkish  govcrninent 
had,  however,  been  informed  of  the  seovre  said 
sale  of  the  horses  which  had  been jpreseDted  Id  a 
former  American  agent,  Mr.  Ahtnd,  and  cf 
course  will  make  no  return  to  our  ininiiler. 
Tbis  system  of  making  presents  ap|>ears  to  m 
highly  absurd,  but  it  is  one  of  those  orieotRlow- 
toms  which  will  propably  never  be  eradicated.** 

The  account  of  a  wedding  is  too  graploc  to  bt 
omitted  here.  The  author  formed  an  ae«Mi- 
tance  with  the  father  of  the  groom,  and  has  booM 
being  open  to  all  oomers  on  the  occatioii,  te 
Americans  with  others  entered  the  premiaefc 

**  We  were  shown  into  Hie  upper  pairt  of  te 
house,  but  the  attendants  would  not  aUoir  «i  to 
take  off  our  shoes,  as  we  wished  to  do,  in  order 
to  cM>mply  with  their  customs.  We  were  then 
introduced  into  the  chief  apartment  wbere  tiie 
old  man  was  in  readiness  to  receive  oompaiqr, 
and  who  presented  us  to  the  bridegroom^yaopg 
man  about  eighteen  years  of  affe.  He  ins 
dressed  of  course  in  his  best,  aiM  a  turfaui  of 
spotless  white  shaded  features  whidi  ware  re- 
markably regular  and  agreeable.  Hie  bride 
herself  could  hardly  have  displayed  more  dift- 
denoe  than  this  young  man ;  and  we  may  in  » 
neral  observe,  that  young  Turks  are  more  qwet 
and  orderiy  in  their  deportment,  and  more  r^ 
spectful  to  their  parents,  and  to  thdr  Men  in 
years,  than  the  youth  of  any  country  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  room  was  filled  with  articleief 
dress,  piled  up  on  shelves,  and  their  quantity  and 
variety  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  weU-stocked 
shop  in  Uie  bazar.  These  were  from  the  yomf 
lady  and  her  friends,  all  of  whom  contribole 
something  towards  housekeeping  upon  socb  eo* 
These  articles  all  bekmg  to  the  wifeki 


case  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  of  besog  di- 
vorced from  him.  The  Franks  here  in  tUr 
marriage  contracts,  which  are  always  dniwii  ap 
in  writing  with  great  formality,  have  a  pnuBftkit 
somewhat  similar,  but  which  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  imagiiiabia 
In  the  outer  hall  our  attention  was  €»Bed  loa 
formidable  collection  of  poti,  kettle,  stewpaiis, 
and  all  the  numerous  et  oeteras  of  a  oonmleCe 
kitchen.  After  nartaking  of  sweetmeats,  pqiesy 
and  coffise,  we  Vere  permitted  to  deqpart,  iMt 
Mustafa  requested  us  to  witness  the  regions 
ceremony,  which  would  take  place  in  the  vil- 
lage mosque  that  evening. 

^  We  found  at  &e  door  ^Ye  arababi,drawn  by 
oxen,  which  were  decorated  with  ribsLnda,  flow- 
ers. &c..  and  the  arabahs  were  filled  with  the  fie- 
male  relatives  of  the  young  vaux.  about  to  go  la 
search^the  bride,  who  residefioairilli^  Jest 
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aMre  BoyidUItity.  We  saw  tlMm  r^unimg  in 
the  afternoon  witn  the  bride,  and  the  procession 
1^  tiiis  time  had  swelled  out  into  quite  respecta- 
ble dimensions.  First  came  a  pkrty  of  musi- 
cians, accompanying  their  vile  nasal  yells  upon 
instruments  still  more  detdbtable.  Then  follow- 
ed the  men  on  horseback,  and  the  procession 
closed  with  a  dozen  arabahs  filled  with  women. 
That  which  carried  the  bride  was  closed  all 
round,  but  the  others  were  open.  The  men 
seemed  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  display 
their  horsemanship,  and  even  ihe  old  papas  of 
the  respective  parties  exhibited  a  pardonable 
vanity  in  showing  off  their  activity. 

^  Having  given  them  sufficient  tmie  to  reach 
bome  and  sStle  down  comfortably,  we  accom- 
panied the  ladies  on  their  visit  to  the  bride.  On 
our  way  we  met  the  bridegroom  coming  from  the 
bath^  in  state ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  he  was  preceded  by 
musicians,  accompanied  by  his  (riends,  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rabble  of  the  village.  He 
looked  sheepish  enough,  and  appeared  to  be 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  conspicuous  part  he  was 
compelled  to  play. 

^  While  wahinff  in  the  street  for  the  ladies, 
oar  worthy  frimd  Mustafa  came  out,  and  as, 
from  a  wish  to  comply  with  their  customs,  we 
resisted  his  invitation  to  enter,  he  ordered  a  cof- 
<(Be-hoase  to  be  opened  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  we  mifffat  remain  until  the  lames  appear- 
ed. Accordinff  to  their  report  diey  found  the 
bride  nearly  s^ed  under  the  weight  of  her  wed- 
ding clones.  She  was  apparently  eighteen 
^ears  old,  as  fat  as  a  seal,  with  a  nretty  fs^^  as 
j^  as  it  could  be  discerned  under  the  vanous 
jdisfigurements  with  which  fancy  or  fashiim  had 
contrived  to  disguise  it  The  eyebrows  were 
united  into  one  broad  streak  of  black  by  the  use 
of  joorm^,  and  various  bits  of  gM  foil,  or  gilt 
pieces  of  ps4>er.  were  stuck  ujion  difierent  parts 
of  her  ftice.  The  ceremony  in  the  e? ening  was 
simple;  a  prayer  was  recited  by  the  iman,  and, 
upon  leaving  the  mosque,  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  struck  him  lustily  over  the  shoulders 
for  good  luck,  as  Mustafa  took  the  trouble  to 
exp&in  to  us.** 

After  leaving  Constantinople  our  author  visit- 
ed Smjrrna,  and  he  gives  some  interesting 
sketches  of  the  place,  and  of  the  trade  with 
America.  With  an  account  of  the  fig  trade  we 
must  reluctairtly  close  the  volume,  anid  in  doing 
80,  commend  it  again  as  infinitely  superior  to  the 
books  on  the  same  subject  from  JSngiish  authors. 

'*  The  season  for  the  packing  of  figs  does  not 
last  more  than  three  weeks,  and  of  course  much 
expedition  is  required  in  preparing  them  for 
market.  It  is  not  uncommon  during  this  period 
to  witness  the  daily  arrival  of  1600  camels,  each 
loaded  with  5  or  wO  weight  of  ^,  and  some  of 
these  come  fhmi  a  distance  of  70  and  even  100 
miles  from  Smyrna.  Many  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants have  irom  500  to  800  hands  employed  in 
prepanng  and  packing  them,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose men,  women,  and  children  are  indiscrimi- 
nately emploved.  Their  wages  are  from  twoand 
ghaJf  to  twelve  cents  per  day,  and  thev  are  al- 
wed  besides  to  eat  as  many  as  they  please,  but 
to  carry  none  away.  As  soon  as  the  fresh  figs 
arrive,  they  are  carefully  assorted  for  the  difier- 
«atmarkeu,the  best  bemg  selected  fo  the  En- 


glish trade.  They  are  then  waslied  in  salt* water . 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  after  a  fttud 
squeeze,  which  produces  a  ooncave  and  convex 
surface,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  packer. 
This  person  arranges  th^n  in  such  a  manner 
that  me  convex  surface  of  one  &g  is  received 
into  the  concave  surface  of  another,  and  when 
the  box  or  drum  is  filled,  a  few  laurel  leaves  are 
spread  over  them. 

.  ^  It  was  stated  to  me  by  an  intelli^^t  mer- 
chant, that  the  quantity  of  fiffs  and  raisins  annu- 
ally exported  amounts  to  l(K)/)00  tons,  costing, 
upon  an  average,  about  |60  per  ton.  The  whote 
or  this  sum,  dSiucting  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation^ is  clear  gain,  for  the  fig  tree  requires  no 
attention  whatever,and  flourisnes  upon  a  barren 
soiL  The  preserved  fig,  as  prepared  b  v  house- 
keepers in  Smyrna,  is  a  most  delicious  truit,and 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  fig  of  comnmce. 
Old  residents  assure  me  that  me  fig  has  much 
deteriorated  of  late,  which  they  impute  to  the 
trees  being  now  worn  out  hy  age.  As  the  fig 
tree  is,  however,  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and  can 
be  replaced  with  great  ease,  I  am  ratiier  inclin- 
ed to  doubt  Him  assertion,  and  to  place  it  to  the 
old  score  of  laudatores  temporis  acti.** 


The  following  lines  on  the  passing  season,  are  so 
beautiflil  and  appropriate,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving 
them  a  place  m  our  columns.  There  is  a  sweet  tea^ 
demess  and  fidelity  about  the  picture,  that  cannot  iaU 
to  awaken  the  admiration  ofevery  cultivated  and  sober 
mind.  We  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  more  good  thouc^ts 
embmcedin  the  ssme  compass. 

AUTUMN.~.Bt  John  Malcolm. 

Sweet  Ssbbath  of  the  yew! 
While  eveniitf  lights  decay, 
Tbyipartingflteps  methlnks  I  hear 
Stodftoai  the  world  away. 

Amid  Ay  silent  bowers, 

Tis  sad  but  tweet  to  dwell. 

Where  fklUng  leaves  and  drooping  flowers, 

Around  me  breathe  fiurewelL 

Along  thy  sunset  skies. 

Their  gtorieamelt  in  shade; 

And  like  the  things  we  fondly  prixe,         * 

Seem  lovelier  as  they  fkde. 

A  deep  and  crimson  streak 

The  dying  leaves  disclose: 

As  on  consumption's  waning  cheek, 

*Mid  ruin  blooms  the  rose. 

The«oene  each  vision  brings 
Of  beauty  in  decay; 
Of  fair  and  early  faded  things, 
Too  exquisite  to  stay. 

or  jo3rs  that  come  no  more; 
Of  flowers  whose  bloom  has  fied; 
or  fkrewells  wept  upon  the  shore  , 
Of  friends,  estranged  or  dead. 

Of  all  that  now  may  seem, 

To  memory's  tearful  eye; 

The  vanished  beaoty  of  a  dream 

^erwfichwegaae  ■ndsigh.i^-^  t 
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'  It  was  one  of  those  raw  cold  i]ionuiif;B,  not  unusual 
in  Barbadoes  at  the  approach  of  the  rainvseaaoD.  A 
thick,  dense  fog  partially  obscured  the  landscape  round, 
but  which  the  newly  risen  sun  and  the  awakening  sea 
breeze  had  in  part  dissipated  on  the  higher  grounds, 
obscurely  revealing  firagmentsof  the  scenery  indis- 
torted  and  unsightly  portions.  I  advanced  towajds 
my  quarters :  the  fog  beeame  thicker  and  thicker,  so 
that  It  required  a  person  well  versed  in  the  local  geo. 
graphy  ot  Crab  Town  to  be  able  to  find  his  way.— 
Finding  myself  more  and  more  at  a  lose,  I  struck  mto 
the  burying  ground;  by  crossing  which.  I  knew  I 
must'krrive  at  the  beaten  road  between  the  garrison 
and  the  fort.**  I  was  winding  my  w  7  ■  irpfii1]y  n^,  -^iff 
the  graves,  cautiously  avoiding  the  ^ncki^  p^cir^  mOl 
other  thorny  shrubs  that  grew  sconiily  m  the  si^nd,' 
between  the  ridges  that  nwrked  the  r<^«ttmg-ptact^  of 
the  dead,  when  the  sound  of  two  shots,  ttrod  m  quick 
succession,  struck  upon  my  ear.  11 1*  y  worn  rv  id  < ■  n  tly 
discharged  close  at  hand;  and  I  stood  in  no  ciivinhfe 
situation,  for  I  had  cleariy  distiiiKiiiiihed  the  f^hnll 
noise  that  a  bullet  made  in  passing  vU-*^*-^  to  mv  }i' ad; 
and  as  I  had  heard  too  many  of  such  smgiug  bmls 
whistle  by  me  when  on  actual  service  not  to  oe  well 
acquainted  with  the  sound,  I  shouted  with  all  my 
strength,  in  order  that  the  persons  who  dtschaiged  the 
shots  should  cease  firing*  unconsciously,  and  in  my 
haste,  using  the  technicalword  of  command.  But  the 
echoes  of  my  words  had  not  yet  died  away,  M^ien  they 
were  answered  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound;  but 
now  no  bullet  whisded  past,  for  they  had  reached  their 
destination.  At  that  mstant,  the  morning  gun  from 
the  fort  was  fired,  and  answered  by  the  admiral's  flag, 
ship  in  the  bay,  followed  by  the  brisk  and  irregular 
dischaige  of  small  aims  from  the  marines  on  the 

Kngways  of  the  several  men  of  war.  The  effect  of 
avy  artillery  on  mists  and  vapors  is  well  known. 
The  thick,  smoke-like  clouds  that  hung  over  the  sands 
slowly  rollBd  aside  for  a  moment  in  heavy  fokls,  like 
the  withdrawing  of  a  curtain  and  again  closed,  darken- 
ing and  concealing  the  surroundmg  objects ;  but  brief 
as  the  mterval  was,  it  hadj^eimitted  me  to  discover  a 
groupof  figures,  which  might  serve  as  a  study  for  a 
painter,  could  the  artist  be  found  hardened  enough  to 
gaze  unmoved  on  such  a  scene.  Not  twenty  /aids 
from  me,  on  the  ground,  lay  two  officers,  one  m  the 
uniform  of  my  ovm  reffiment,  the  other  in  the  undress 
of  a  naval  captain;  tne  surgeon  and  the  second  of 
each  were  stooping  over  ttenr  firiends,  and  a  black 
servant  stood  at  a  trifling  distance,  in  evident  akirm; 
while  the  smoke  from  their  pistols  still  hovered  over 
^e  spot,  in  dark  circles,  stniggUnff  to  rise  through 
3e  ovenanging  canopy  of  mist.  I  hastened  to  mis 
■wt :  one  was  my  brother  officer,  M'lvor:  the  other 
was  the  fighting  captain  of  the  Ehnira;  both  mortally 
wounded.  The  surgeon  of  each,  after  a  few  moments* 
consultation,  declared  the  impracticabilih^  of  remov- 
mg  either  of  them  firom  the  ^und.  asafew  moments 
would  most  probably  terminate  their  existence ;  in- 
deed from  the  paleness  and  asony  impressed  on  the 
featuresof  L — — -s,  andfromthe  crimson  flood  which 
vtiielj  stained  the  white  sand  beneath  him,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  vital  spark  was  about  to  be  extinguished. 
Not  so  M'lvor:  liis  wound  was  in  the  chest,  and  the 
deeding  was  mosdy  internal  He  had  risen  upon  one 
elbow;  a  small  stream  of  blood  flowed  from  between 
bis  clftP^*'^  teeth;  but  as  his  dark  eye  was  fiiced 
sternly  upon  his  prostrate  antagonist  his  whole  face 
was  idumined  with  an  expression  of  exultation  and 
ddi^U  fearfiilly  in  contrast  with  hta  evident  and  in- 
eieuing  wealmess;  and  the  brilliant  hue  of  pleasure 
lit  up  those  features,  at  other  dmes  so  pale  and  deadi 
lilLeT  The  departing  saik>r,  in  fiiltering  and  broken 
accents,  gasped  out  a  request  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
Ullvor,  uiat  ho  might  grasp  his  hand  and  die  forgw- 
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on  the  bloodstained  lips'of  the  latter,  1 
demand,  and  beheU  the  surgeons  aaasting  his  advfs- 
sary  to  approach  him.  With  pain  and  aiJScQl^  ib» 
dying  man  reached  out  his  trembling  hand,  and  tbs 
accents  of  forgiveness  hung  upon  bis  Ups;  wbeo  tbe 
young  Highlander  raising  himself  to  a  attmg  poeture, 
nerceVgresped  the  extended  hand,  and,  while  a  gab 
of  blood  accompanied  every  word,  exdaimed^in  ac- 
cents never  to  be  eradicated  from  m  menioiy, 
**  L — -— s,  you  are  dying  on  the  grave  oimy'  brotber- 
in-Uw,  poor  Baldwin ;  he  whom  yon  murdered  rom 
in  the  soil  beneath  you ;  but  my  sister,  Jessie  liTIvor. 
she  rests  with  her  forbears,  among  the  ffreen  hiOs  oi 
that  native  land  I  never  shall  heboid.  Yon  wroogei 
a  daughter  of  M*Ivor— «  son  of  M'lvor  has  avenged 
her  wrongs."  He  flung  the  band  from  bka  witb  eoe- 
temptuous  violence, anaudling  backward  in  the  cftn, 
ceased  to  exist ;  his  fiice  retained,  even  iu  death,  ibe 
same  expression  of  stem  delight.    L  0  wrkbod  ia 

redoubled  agony,  as  if  the  grave  on  which  be  1^  bad 
been  a  bed  of  molten  fire--his  features  became  eoa- 
vulsed— the  gkre  of  his  eye  bore  finirfiil  reeenablsime 
to  the  once  msulting  glance  of  the  professed  and  su- 
ceeeful  duellist.  Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet— be 
assumed  the  posture  of  a  prepared  oombatant- 
with  his  arm  extended,  as  if  in  tbe  act  of  < 
a  pistol,  he  fell  prostrate  over  the  now  1 
of  his  youthfid  antagonist— il  AUisr's 

A  Pebcious  Thoooht.— What  can  be  so  c „ 

to  the  heart  of  feeble  man  as  tbe  thought  that  his  lfa> 
ker  cares  for  him  and  will  save  him finom  tbe  croel^ 
ranny  of  his  sins!  Hours  of  despondency  and  sloeB 
often  cast  their  shadows  over  the  christian's  mmd ;  b« 
when  the  sweet  impression  revisits  his  sonl  that  his 
dear  Redeemer  cares  for  him,  it  is  sunshine  witb  km 
heart  again.  What  pen  can  reveal  the  precKNoneM 
of  the  thoughts  of  Almighty  love  that  steal  into  ibe 
soul  with  an  their  bahny  nagraoe !  In  tbe  silent  boon 
of  night,  when  creadon  shinumB  around,  one  i 
on  his  bed,  whose  soul  is  throbbini — -"—  '*-  * 
sible  pulsations  of  heavenly  love,  f 
Uian  all  created  worUs  can  bestow.  He  lies  <m  a  bed 
of  spices.  Images  of  beauty  and  gbiy  duster  tbich^ 
into  his  entranced  souL  His  thoughts  respond  to  tw 
promptings  of  die  celestial  one,  who,  for  sugbft  wb 
know,  may  be  waving  Uieir  dewy  wings  aioond  \m 
pillow. 

Oh !  one  hour  spent  thus  is  **  worth  a  wh<^  etenon 
of  bondage"  to  the  nleasure  of  sense !  Memoir  wd 
go  back  with  undefmable  sweetness  to  such  an  bosi, 
and  the  soul  will  yearn  for  it  again  with  immortal  dD> 
sire.  To  believe  that  the  pure,  unchangeable  and  ocB. 
nipotent  heart  of  our  Ahmghty  Saviour  thinks  kradfjr 
or  us— and  that  the  prom^tmg  of  his  spirit  applies  10 
us,  notwithstanding  our  ams  and  wreCchednesB^sosae 
precious  promise  oT  his  vrord.— this,  this  isworakv. 
mg  for.  For  this  may  we  gladly  safier  and  lod  ea 
through  the  trials  of  poverty  and  mental  anxiety  sad 
stru^es.  Be  blessedness  like  this  ours.  Be  tfaBBr»> 
cious  thought  our  inheritance  here— an  earnest  of  ubst 
perpetual  sun  shine  of  the  soul  which  cheers  the  ii^ 
bitants  ol  the  upper  world.— i^.  IT.  JHessefi^cr. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  fehsity  dwells  in  tbecsw 
tage  of  a  virtuous  man— how  sound  he  sieepi^  bow 
amet  his  breast,  how  composed  his  mind,  how  fine 
from  care,  how  easy  his  provision,  how  healthy  lui 
morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how  moist  bis  mioatk, 
how  joyful  his  heart— they  would  never  admire  d» 
noises,  the  diseases,  the  throng  of  passions,  and  d» 
violoice  of  unnatural  appetite&^  that  fill  the  boiisBB  ol 
the  luxurious,  and  the  hearts  of  the  ambttioos.— Jbr. 
my  Tbyfor. 
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Catchins  Tortoise  on  the  Coast  of  Cuba. 

fFrom  the  Book  of  Nature.] 


(a)  7%«  Green  Tbrloiie.       (b)  The  Loggerhead  Tortoite. 


ESCULENT  GREEN  TURTLE 

Tutudo  mydaif  Linn.    Chehrda  mydoi,  Cuv. 

^TWmanne  toctoiMB,  or  turilei^M  they  ax« 
eommooly  called,  are  disdimQlihedDy  tEeir  Tery 
lai^  aadioiig  fin-thaped  (eet,  in  which  areia- 
cloied  the  bones  offthe  toes;  the  fint  and  second 
mlone  of  each  foot  beinff  furnished  with  visible 
4«r  p-ojecting  claws,  the  others  not  appearing 
beyotKi  the  edffe.  Tbe-shield,  as  in  the  land 
tortoi£e8,  consii^  of  a  strong  bray  oorering,  in 
niHbich  are  embedded  the  ribs,  and  which  is  coitod 
externally  bv  hard  horny,  plates  in  one  or  two 

Bcies  much  thicker  or  stronger  than  those  of 

stand  tortoises. 

The  c(reen  turtle,  so  named,  not  on  account 
^  its  being  extema^yof  that  colour,  but  from 
the  green  tinge*  whicn  ite  fat  frequently  exhibits 
whSk  the  anunal  is  taken  in  its  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  lar- 
gest of  this  genus,  often  measuring  aboye  i:ve 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  more  than  fire  or  six 
hundred  pounds.  Its  sbeU  is  somewhat  of  a 
heart-shaped  form^  or  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
and  consists  of  thirteen  dorsal  sepients,  or  di- 
visions, surrounded  by  twenty-five  marginal 
pieces.  Its  colour  is  a  dull  pahsh  browq,  with 
deeper  undulations,  but  not  exhibiting  those 
•troof  and  beautiful  colours  which  distinguish 
the  Ilawkbill  turde,  which  affonis  the  tortoise- 


Boecii 
tfiela 


*  Hiis  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the 
vegetable  substances  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  and 
more  particulaiiy  from  the  Zoeterm  nutrina,  or  turtk- 
gnuB^  of  which  it  ispartknihily  fond. 


shell  of  commerce;  but  so  much  is  the  flesh  es^ 
teemed,  that  here  and  in  Europe  it  is  regularly 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  to  supply 
the  hncoiT  of  the  ^kUer . 

The  above  wood-cut  i^epresents  the  manner  m 
i^iich  the  marine  tort6ises  are  caught  on  <he 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  on  parts  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  Count  de  Lacepede,  in  his 
Histoiy  of  Oviparous  Quadrupeds,  has  described 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  business  of  tor- 
(oise-catohing  is  carried  on;  and  we  shall  con- 
clude this  notice  with  an  abstract  of  his  account. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  turtle  is  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  victual- 
ling a  ship ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  war  in  which 
the  human  race  engages  i^ainst  them,  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessaiy  by  the  wants  of  navi- 
gators. 

'*  In  spite  of  the  darkness  wMch  is  chosen  by 
the  female  tortoises  for  <eooceahiient  when  em- 
pltjyed  in  laying  their  eggs,  they  cannot  eflfectu- 
^Uy  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies: 
xhc  fjslieri  wait  for  them  on  the  shore^  at  the  be- 
innomrr  ij(\he  night,  especially  when  it  is  moon- 
Tight,  auii,  when  they  come  from  the  sea,  or  as 
they  return  after  laying  their  eges,  they  either 
(l<^j>atch  them  with  blows  of  a  duo,  or  turn  them 
quickJy  over  on  their  backs,  not  giviiig  them 
time  ei'ttior  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  blind  their 
as«aiJ^nts,  by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  their 
Jim.  \V  lien  very  large,  it  requires  the  effiirts  of 
several  men  to  turn  them  over,  and  they  must 
often  empk>v  the  assistance  of  handspikes  or 
levers  fortnat  purpose.  The  buckler  of  this 
species  is  so  flat  as  to  render  it  iomossible  for 
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tiieammalto  recover  the  recumbent  poeture, 
when  it  is  once  tamed  on  its  back. 

^  A  small  nmnber  of  fishers  ma^  turn  orer 
forty  or  fifty  tortoise,  full  of  eggs,  in  less  than 
three  hours.  During  the  day,  i&y  are  employed 
in  securing  those  which  they  had  caught  m  the 
preceding  niffht.  They  cut  them  up,  and  salt 
the  flesh  ami  the  eggs.  Sometimes  they  mav 
extract  above  Hdrty  pmts  of  a  yellow  or  greenish 
oil  from  one  large  individual ;  this  is  em]  ' 


Plymouth— the  thud  had  Toluntoered  an  4 
sion  in  a  baloon— Maria  Jane  had  gireo  tl» 
Loyal  HoTBemonger  Troop  of  Teonmur,  a 
standard  worked  with  her  own  fair  hands.  ^%9 
heads  of  all  the  three  had  been  ezarained  by  De- 
yille— they  had  climed  poles,  and  awnjof  oo 
sticks  under  Captain  Clias— they  all  painted  and 
lithqin^phed— -all  spoke  six  Kving  languagea^  mud 
understood  three  dead  ones— th^  aUaane-^ 


for  burning,  or,  when  fresh,  is  used  with  dif- 
ferent kincu  of  food.  Sometimes  they  drag  the 
tortoises  they  bare  caught,  on  their  backs,  to 
inclosures,  in  which  they  are  reserved  for  oc- 
casional use. 

^  The  tortoise  fishers,  from  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Bahamas,  who  catch  these  animals  on 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  its  adjoining  islands,  par- 
ticularly the  Cajrmanas,  usually  complete  meir 
cargoes  in  six  weeks  or  two  months;  they  after- 
wards return  to  their  own  islands,  with  the  salted 
turtle,  which  is  used  for  food  both  by  the  whites 
and  the  negroes.  This  salt  turtle  is  in  as  great 
reauest  in  the  American  colonies,  as  thenlted 
cod  of  Newfoundland  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe; 
and  tha  fishing  is  followed  by  all  those  colonists, 
particularly  by  the  British,  in  small  vesseb-on 
various  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

*' The  green  tortoise  is  likewise  often  caught 
at  sea  in  calm  weather,  and  in  moonlig^ht  nights. 
For  this  purpose  two  men  go  tofi;ether  m  a  small 
boat,  which  is  rowed  by  one  of  tnem,  while  the 
other  is  provided  with  a  harpoon,  similar  to  that 
used  for  killing  whales.  Whenever  they  dis- 
cover a  large  tortoise,by  the  froth  which  it  oc- 
casions on  the  water  in  rising  to  the  surface, 
they  hasten  to  the  spot  as  quietly  as  possible,  to 
prevent  it  fnan  esraping  Thft  bnypponT  mu. 
■lediately  throws  his  harpoon  with  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  through  the  buckler  to  the 
flesh ;  the  tortoise  instantly  dives,  and  the  fisher 
gives  out  a  line,  which  is  fixed  to  the  harpoon, 
and,  when  the  tortoise  is  spent  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  itis  hauled  inte  the  beat,  or  on  shore.*' 

A  DISAPPOINTED  MANCEU VRE : 

OK  FASHIONABLB  TACTICS  IN  HIGH  LIVX. 

In  the  recently  published  Tale  of  ""the  Parson's 
Daughter,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook^  there  is  an 
amusing  scene  where  Lord  Weybndge,  whom, 
as  a  younger  brother.  Lady  Gorgon  had  treated 
with  the  neglect  uid  slights,  which  a  fear  that 
be  might  be  a  suitor  to  one  -or  her  daughters  dic- 
tated, after  he  has  acquired  the  wealth  and 
rank  of  a  Peer  is  sedulously  courted.  He  ac* 
cepts  an  invitation  to  dinner.  ^*  Nobody  could 
imiagine,  who  did  not  know,  the  state  of  efer- 
vescence  into  which  this  brief  answer  of  Lord 
Weybridge  threw  the  whole  family.  More  like 
fotes  than  graces,  the  three  daughters  of  Lady 
Gorgon  had  been,  first  one.  then  the  second,  and 
lastly,  the  third,  dragged  about  to  every  possible 
place — balls,  concerts,  parties,  dinners,  fetes, 
deieuneri  a  tafourcheUe^  and  dgtmersdinaicires. 
TLey  had  acted  in  private  theatricals— stood  and 
satin  ta6/ei«r^— been  all  over  die  continent— at 
all  the  best  watering  places,  in  the  seasons. 
Two  of  them  had  been  down  in  the  diving  bell  at 


all  danced — and  all  did  every  sort  of 
work — and  they  all  of  them  stuck  prints  oo  boxes 
with  vamish—imd  all  understood  concbology, 
and  ichthyology,  and  erpetcdofl^,  and  botany, 
and  chymestry— and  all  had  ammns!— and  al 
collected  autographs  and  they  all  adnnred  Pasta 
— ^aiid  they  aB  delighted  in  Switxeriand,  and 
adored  Paris— they  all  loved  yatching,  and  tbey 
all  idolised  the  lake— they  were  all  eothusiaBti, 
and  all  sympathetic  in  their  tastes.  Bat  with  al 
this,  they  remained,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Wey- 
bridse's  arrival  in  London,  precisely  what  they 
had  been  in  the  be^nning— the  three  Miss  Gor- 
ffons.  The  provoking  part  of  the  affiiir  was^ 
for  what  pleasure  is  &ere  without  a  drawback? 
—that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  display— not 
one  trunk,  except  those  containing  the  ordtnaiy 
run  of  drapery,  was  tnaaM;  and  the  f^racei 
had  to  appear  before  the^iBi^  all  the  disad- 
vantages ofa  deshabelle — a  trial  to  whicfa  tfat 
goddesses,  who  confidently  anticipated  the  &fi 
of  their  Paris,  with  great  difficult  subfrnktad; 
but,  as  Lady  Gorgon  said,  he  had  seen  them  oflea 
enough  before ;  and  they  might  rely  upon  it,  with 
a  man  of  his  Lordship's  turn  of  character,  mental 
attractions  were  those  which  woidd  moot  de- 
cidedly ensure  success.— *  And  now,'  said  Lady 
Gonron,  'before  we  go  to  make  ouitelvea  ready 
for  mnner— dress  1  certainly  cannot  caD  it— let 
Mft-^ntreat  you  to  recoUeot  whi^ivl  hsKft, 
within  the  reacbofoue  or  you.  Yon  are  ohar> 
min^  cordial  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  defight- 
ful  to  see  such  unammity.  Indeed,  I  nwat  say, 
there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  world  happierinher 
children  thani  am.  But  you  ought  to  remember, 
that,  however  much  you  may  all  admire  Lqm 
Weybridge,  only  one  of  you  can  possibly  many 
him.  Aim  therefore,  if,  in  the  course  of  tht 
evening,  he  should  evince  any  thing  likeaprs^ 
ference,  I  am  quite  sure  the  good  sense  and  food 
feeling  for  which  you  are  all  remarkalde,  wfl 
teach  you  so  to  arrange  yourselves,  as  not  ts 
thwurt  or  break  up  any  conversation  or  litde 
party  he  may  make.  I  have  so  hr  broken  mj 
wcnrdwith  bun  about  stransei*,  that  I  expect 
Count  Alouette  and  young  Doldrunu  I  tbouflt 
it  would  be  better  to  have  somebody  upon  whoa 
you  might  fall  back,  in  any  case  of  emergency.' 
^Oh,'said  Maria-Jane, *I  assure  yon,  mamma,! 
have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  Anne  or 
Louise ;  only  certainly  he  was  very  attentive  lad 
year; and if^you  had  given  him  any  eoooorsfs- 
ment,  instead  of  actually  pn^biting  bim  m 

house *  'Mydearchib,^  said  kdy  Gorm 

*how could  I  foresee?  he  was  not  within  trne 
lives  of  the  peerage— two  of  them  certainty  bet- 
ter than  his  own;  and  he  had  fiteraUy  nothiBe 
toliveupon.  Your  fortunes  veiy  reapeclahis 
for  senUewomen,  I  admit— ore,  m  the  woridi 
nothmg.  And  it  is  no(  in  the  world  as  it  is  ia 
grammar,  where  two<«i4j[ativ6a  maker-    '-- 
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attTe,two  nothing  iieFer  mrnke  any  thing.*   *Oh 
BO,'  replied  Mana*Jane,  who  seemed  rather  in* 
clinedtp  stickle  for  precedence,  agreeable  to 
her  seniority;  'of  course  one  conld  not  know— 
oily — all  that  1  meant  "vras,  that  it  was  a  pity; 
because  he  really  is  arery  charming  person — 
so  rery  agreeable.'    *I  remember  thmkioff  him 
delightfiii,*  said  Anne,  Hhat  day  at  Lady  Mailer- 
ton's  breakfast.'    'Well,'  said  Lady  Gorgon, 
Hn  conclusion,  all  I  mean  is,  that  with  the  extra- 
ordinary friendship  that  has  so  long  existed  be- 
tween me  and  dear  Lady  Frances,  I  should  con- 
sider mjrself  extremely  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
him  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  1  neyer  will  force  any 
thing  of  the  sort ;  I  am  sore  it  never  answers— it 
must  all  come  naturallv,  and  so  I  shall  let  things 
take  their  chance;  only  what  I  intend  to  say, 
(and  1  shall  nerer  touch  ujion  the  subject  again,) 
18,  that  I  believe  he  is  timid  and  shy,  and  ex- 
tremely delicate  in  his  opinion  about  women ; 
and  if  he  should  find  us  agreeable  and  pleasant, 
and  suitable  to  him,  I  should  not  like  him  to  be 
driven  away  by  any  little  tracasserie,  or  idleness, 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  you  which  might  unset- 
tle or  disturb  him.    So  now,  come,  let  us  get 
ready  for  dinner^  for  we  have  not  a  minute  to 
lose.'    Thus  saying,  her  Ladyship  led  the  way 
firoro  the  drawmg-room;  and  tne  graces  pro- 
ceeded to  their  several  apartments  to  prepare 
for  the  meeting,  which  they  Ailly  believed  to  be 
fraught  with  consequences  of  the  greatest  im- 
,poitancelo  their  future  hopes  and  prospects. 
The  silvery  bell  of  the  clock  on  the  chimney 
pieoe  had  scaroeljr  sounded  seven,  when  the 
ladies  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room.     *Do 
come  here,  Anne,'  said  Lady  Gorgon ;  Vbat  has 
your  mind  been  doing  with  that  head  of  yours? 
Wliy,!  never  saw— here,  let  me  just  turn  that 
curf— there,  so— ^hy,  my  dear  child,  what  a  hcn> 
rid  pimple  you  have  got  on  your  cheek !    And, 
Maria-Jane,nowdo  let  me  beg  of  yon  not  to  sit 
directly  under  the  lamp :  with  light  hair  it  won't 
do — it  wont,  upon  my  word.    I^isa,  my  dear 
giri,  you  are  not  looking  well ;  I  don't  Imow  what 
It  is ;  I  sui^idee  it  is  the  travelling,  or  the  sea,  or 
flomething,  but<— '  The  drawing-room  door  open- 
ed; Mr.  Doldmm  was  announced.    *How  d'ye 
do,  Henry?'  said  Lady  Gorgon:  *how's  Lady 
I>cildrum  this  evening  ?'^ 'Better,  I  thank  you,' re- 
plied Do]drum«jdio,  of  shy  young  men,  was  the 
'  ^yest    He  l^p*to  the  girls,  and  blushed. 
Maria- Jane  heWbut  Har  hand  to  shake  hands 
I  with  him ;  take  it  he  did;'  but  shake  it  he  did  not 
t  *Tbis  is  very  good  natured  of  you,  Henry,'  said 
'  Liady  Gorgon,  *to  come  <m  such  notice.  Maria- 
I  Jane  said  she  was  sure  you  would  not  mind.' 
I  ^Oh,  no^'  said  Doldrum;  and  again  he  blushed. 
I  ^There  is  nobody  in  town,  I  suppose,'  said  her 
I  jLAdyship.   *No,  nobody,'  echoed  the  young  gen- 
I  tleman.   'We  came  through  the  city  last  night 
from  the  countiy,'  said  Anne,  *and  there  were  a 


you  ?'  said  Maria-Jane.  'Tes,  very  well,'  said 
I  i>oidrum;  'that  it,  I  never  was  introduced  to 
I  bim;  but  I  have  met  him  about  a  good  deal.' 
I  *H.e\$  every  wbere^*  nid  Lady  Goi^gon,  'and  a 

ebarming  person  be  is.  He  is  coming  to  us  to 
r«— He    •  -*        '• 


day-- 


-'  Count Akmettewasattibfttmoroetit 


announced;  and,  to  be  sure,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
visitor  who  had  so  recently  preceded  him,  no- 
thing could  be  imnre  remarkable.  The  one,  red- 
cheeked,  round  &ced,  heavy, dull,  and  awkward ; 
the  other,  fair,  pale,  hght,  gay,  and  airy ;  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  animation,  and  his  countenance 
beaming  with  good  sense  and  eoo^  nature.  'My 
dear  hSdy  Gorgon,'  said^Jte  Clount,  whose  ac- 
cent gave  naviete  and  l^j^nM^cy  to  the  merest 
common-places, 'I  amlosBBBked  to  be  so  late. 
Dis  comes  of  baring  a  servant  which  loves  to 
driveindeaflemoon;my  man  shall  have  been 
to  drive  some  ladi  to  whom  he  is  fond  in  his  cabb, 
and  not  to  come  back  till  so  late  as  gives  mejust 
ten  minutes  to  dress !  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Gor- 
gon ?— ah,  Miss  Anne,  to  be  sure ;  always  well- 
always  pretty— always  welL  Dat  is  good  En- 
glish, eh?'  'How  is  your  beautiful  horse.  Count?' 
said  Louisa.  'Oh,  my  war  horse,  as  the  Duke 
calls  him ; he  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected;! 
rode  him  dis  morning.  You  were  not  out  to  day, 
my  Lady?'  *No.'  sSkl  Lady  Gorgon,  'we  are 
merely  passing  through  town.'  'Ah!'  said  the 
Count. 'dat is  just  the  way  this  time  of  year; 
every  body  you  meet  in  dc  street  has  just  come 
to  town  last  night,  and  is  going  away  to-morrow 
momins.'  'That  is  precise^  our  case,'  said 
Jane;  'now  long  have  you  been  in  London?' 
'Oh,'  said  the  Count,'!  came  last  lught— go  away 
to-morrow  morning.  !  have  been  in  Scotland  to 
shoot  grose,  but !  could  not  stay  some  time  so 
long  as  !  wish  for  !  have  to  make  a  visit  at 
Rochdale  next  Tuesday,  when  the  I>uke  riiall  be 
back.' " 

[They  wait  till  eight,  but  no  Lord  comes.  They 
send  to  his  hotel,  and  hear  he  has  gone  out  to  their 
house.  At  last  they  must  submit  to  the  diraip- 
pdntment,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  without  the 
only  wished-for  guest.] 

"  They  procoMled  down  stairs.  Lady  Gorgoa 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  what  appeared  the 
result  either  of  some  unfoerseen  accident  or  pre- 
mediated  affront ;  and  hsmng  reached  the  dinner- 
room  the  party  seated  tnemselves,  their  counte- 
nances saddened  with  a  |dooom  which  the  riva- 
cious  expression  of  that  m  the  Count,  who  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  helpins  the  soup  with  the 
most  amiable  alacritv,  cowd  not  succeed  in 
dispelling.  Helped  they  were,  when  Stephen, 
who  had  been  doing  duty  in  the  hall  as  porter, 
entered  the  room  to  assume  the  task  of  waiting, 
since  hands  ran  short.  'Stephen,'  said  Lady  Gor- 
don, the  moment  she  saw  him,  'you  are  sure 
Lord  Weybridge  has  not  been  here  ?'  'No,  my 
Lady,' said  Stephen, 'I  am  quite  sure;  that  fo- 
reign Baron  called  a  little  before  seven,  my 
liady.'  'Whoisdat?,saidAlouette;  'Taganragf' 
'Yes,'  said  Lady  Gorgon.  'About  dinner-time 
always,'  said  the  Count,  'he  has  a  good  smell  I 
don't  think,  eh  ?' '!  said  your  liadysbip  was  not 
at  home ;  and  about  five  minutes  afterwards,  that 
Capt  Sherincham  caUed  who  used  to  call  somen 
last  year,'  'Captain  Sheringfaam!'  screamed 
Lady  Gorgon ;  'why  Captain  Sheringham  is  Lord 
Weybridge,  the  Nobleman  for  whom  we  have 
been  waiting ;  mercy  on  us,  what  did  you  say  to 
him  ?'  'He  t^ed  me,  my  Lady^  if  your  lliadyship 
was  at  home,'  said  the  man ;  'indeed,  he  was  a- 
coming  right  in,  without  asking  one  thing  or 
another,  so  !  said  you  ^^$i9ljtt3*^and  be  aikedme 
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if  I  waa  sure,  for  he  was  come  here  to  diimer ; 
and  1  said  I  was  sure  your  Ladyship  was  not  at 
home;  and  then  he  made  a  sort  of  a  snuff  with 
his  nose,  because  he  could  smell  dinner  quite 
plain  in  the  ha|I ;  however,! persisted,  and  so  at 
last  ofall  he  said,  says  he,  my  Liady^'thafs  un- 
common odd,'  and  ofi  out  he  went,  like  a  shot' 
^  Why  what  on  earth  could  induce  you  to  do  such 
a  thing,  Stephen?'  screamed  her  Ladyship. 
*  Why^  my  Lady,  your  orders  to  me,  when  you 
wwe  m  town  last  year  were — says  your  Lady- 
ship to  me,  says  you,  *If  eyer  that  Captam 
Sheringham  calls  when  I  am  at  home,  say  I 
am  at  out;  and  if  he  calls  when  I  am  out, 
and  any  of  the  young  ladies  are  at  home, 
say  they  are  out ;  and  if  erer  he  calls  about  din- 
ner-time, as  he  sometimes  does,  nererlet  him 
in  ;*  so  I  did  as  1  was  bid.'  *Bid  !*  exclaimed  her 
Lflidjrship ;  'and  what  on  eartti  shall  I  do  ?'  *£at 
your  dinner.  Lady  Gorgon,'  said  Alouette ;  ^ou 
can  do  no  food  now ;  never  let  nosing  at  ail  in- 
terfere wi&  de  gastronome ;  he  is  gone  to  one  ot 
bis  clubs  to  dinner:  he  will  do  very  well,  and  it 
will  all  keep  till  to-morrow.  It  is  a  sad  mistake, 
to  be  sure.'  It  was  so  sad  a  mistake  that  no 
dinner  was  eaten,  no  wine  was,  drunk  no  conver- 
sation occurred,  and  the  ladies  retired  almost  im- 
emdiately  after  the  desert  was  put  down,  each  to 
write  anote  of  condolence  and  apdocy.  Alou- 
ette, who  enjoyed  the  defeat  of  a  plotter  and 
roatch-patcher,  kept  his  dull  friend  DokJrum 
drinking  a  great  d^  more  than  either  of  them 
lil^ :  and  when  they  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
they  found  that  the  graces  had  aJl  retired  for 
the  evening ;  one  because  she  had  a  violent  head- 
ache, the  other  because  she  had  been  up  so  late 
the  night  before,  and  the  third  because  she  had 
to  get  up  so  early  the  next  rooming.  Cafe  and 
chase  were  very  soon  despatched, uid  his  heavy- 
in-band  acquaintance  quitted  her  Ladyship's 
mansion,  more  diverted  with  the  amusement 
with  which  they  had  provided  th^nselves,  than 
any  which  had  been  furnished  by  their  dread- 
fuuy  disconcerted  hostess." 


Written  for  the  CMket. 
•OSHST. 

To  gaze  apon  a  lovely  Ace, 

The  mirror  of  a  lovelier  mind. 
Where  shines  reTealed  with  every  grace. 
Virtue  exalted  and  refined  ; 
Gives  to  say  tight 
More  pare  delight, 
Than  India's  boasted,  iparking  genir 
Or  brilliant  star. 
That  beams  afar. 
In  aable  night^s  bright  diadem. 

Sach  beaoty,  find  it  where  yon  wiil, 
*Mid  wintry  snows  or  torrid  beat. 
Must  every  heart  with  rapture  fill. 
That  hath  with  Ripture  learned  to  Lett : 
The  mind  adorned. 
By  virtue  formed, 
IVhat  features  e'er  so  nch,  so  rare. 
The  sweetest  flower. 
That  deeks  the  bower, 
Is  not  asots  lovely  or  oMceftir. 


Mere  fbrm  alone,  without  aicfa  eharms. 

Were  but  a  cold,  a  senssleBa  sight ; 
But  joined  with  these,  it  all  dJaarros, 
And  moves  the  very  anchorite. 
What  heart  is  proof— 
Who  stands  aloof— 
When  grace  and  soul  oombined  are  sees  ? 
All  must  obey 
Their  matchless  sway, 
But  one  as  ice-berg  ccM,  I  ween. 
O!  woman,  sent  by  heaven  to  be. 

With  man,  the  partner  of  life's  cares. 
'TIS  then  thou'rt  loveliest,  when  m  thee 
The  mind  in  lustre  brigfat,  appears— 
With  magic  art, 
Around  the  heart, 
Tis  then  thou  twin'at  love's  golden  cfaaia. 
A  bondage  sweet. 
From  thee  we  meet. 
And  captives  to  thy  power  remaia.        D.  F.  K. 


We  take  the  following  Unes  firom  the  I^ew  YeA 
Mirror.  Tliey  were  written,  some  years  sinee.  bf  a 
popular  poet,  m  a  lady's  eomniOB  place  book,  under 
the  engraved  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  ^rron, 
whence  they  were  extracted  for  the  Mirror*  TIm 
verses  embody  a  itir  history  of  that  unfortunate  co^iie. 

Lines  written  after  the  penisal  of  numaroua  essays  ie> 
lative  to  the  marriage  and  separation  of  a  certaia 
noble  lord  and  lady,  who,  once  upon  a  time»  wen 
paired,  not  matched. 

She  said  she  never  woold  fbifive 

And  yet  fbrgave  him«- 
She  vow'd  a  tingle  life  she^  Bve, 

And  never  have  him  >— 
She  iwore  the  never  woukl  repent. 

And  yet  repented— 
By  Jove  I  the  never  could  consent. 

And  yet  consented! 
Was  this  well  done^  or  sensible,  or  witty? 
And  yet  'tis  woman-like,  ah,  more^  the  pity* 
WdU  then,  she  married  him— ofooinse  they  pasted 

Within  a  twelvemonth  frem  their  wMtrng-dtr, 
She  sobbed  and  sighed— was  nearly  broken  hearted, 

And,  with  her  babe,  went  sadly  on  her  way. 
He  sought  out  fbreign  cUmes,  and  wrote  and  swore 
^Vhole  books  of  nonsease 'bout  his  cbSd  aikd  wifek 
And  toy'd  with  pretty  women  by  the  scoie. 
And,  not  long  afUr,  breathed  away  his  life. 

The  worU,  since  then,  has  studied  rather  hatd, 

To  solve  the  riddle  of  this  strange  event; 
>  Some  think  the  kdywroagU  and  some  the  bsfd. 

And  some  m  tears  hsve  oVr  their  story  beat: 
Yet  all  agree,  lis  very,  vefy  odd 

That  man  and  wife  should  cot  up  sadi  a>  caper- 
But  one  is  resting  'neath  the  quiet  sod. 

The  other  wasting  silently  life's  taper. 
Nowfi>rthemorBlofmyfVetfhl  verse— 

(Unlike  the  writings  of  the  man  1  skif 
Ithasamoral,  sensible  sad  terse. 

Though  it  nor  cssl^  nor  eritie%  pnisss  hrittgl-. 
And  mark  k  welk  yoong  faHliea  ahonUbast  w«| 

The  man  wbsse  hand  they've  onoe  nfWed  in 
For,  if  the  parKUi  johia  them,  heart  and  head 
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OBITBRiJL  WASHIMCKrOV. 

One  pleasant  eveniDg  in  the  month  of  June,  in 
the  year  17 — ,  a  man  was  observed  entering  the 
boroers  of  a  wood,  near  the  Hudson  river,  his 
appearance  that  of  a  person  above  the  common 
rank.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  village 
would  have  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  'squire, 
and  from  his  manner,  have  pronounced  him 
proud;  but  those  more  accustomed  to  society, 
would  inform  you,  there  was  something  like  a 
military  air  about  him.  His  horse  pantod  as  if 
it  had  been  hard  pushed  for  some  miles,  yet  from 
the  owner's  freauent  stops  to  caress  tlie  patient 
animal,  he  coula  not  be  charged  with  want  of 
humanity;  but  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  some 
urgent  necessity.  The  rider's  forsaking  a  good 
road  for  the  by-^th  leading  through  the  w^s, 
indicated  a  destre  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  other 
travellers.  He  had  not  left  the  house  where  he 
inquired  the*  direction  of  the  above  mentioned 
path  more  than  two  hours,  before  the  quietude  of 
the  place  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  distant 
thunder.  He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  dismount, 
travellinir  becoming  dangerous,  as  darkness 
concealed  surroundme  objects,  except  when  the 
lightning's  flash  afforded  him  a  momentary  view 
of  his  situation.  A  peal,  louder  and  of  longer 
duration  than  any  of  the  preceding,  which  now 
burst  over  his  head,  seeming  as  if  it  would  rend 
the  woods  assunder,  was  quickly  foUowed  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  penetrated  the  clothing 
of  the  stranger  ere  he  could  obtain  the  shelter 
of  a  large  oak  which  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

Almost  exhausted  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
be  was  about  making  such  disposition  of  the  sad- 
dle and  his  own  coat,  as  would  enable  him  to 
pass  the  night  with  what  comfort  circumstances 
would  admit,  when  he  espied  a  light  glimmering 
through  the  trees.  Animated  with  tne  hope  m 
better  lodgings,  he  determined  to  proceed.  The 
way,  which  was  somewhat  steep,  became  attend- 
ed with  more  obstacles  the  farther  he  advanced; 
the  soil  being  composed  of  clay,  which  the  rain 
had  rendered  so  soft  that  his  feet  slipped  at  every 
step.  By  the  utmost  perseverance,  this  difficul- 
ty was  finally  overcome  without  any  accident, 
suod  be  had  the  pl&isure  of  finding  himself  in 
front  of  a  decent  looking  farm  house.  The  watch 
dog  began  barking,  which  brought  the  owner  of 
the  mansion  to  theaoor. 

"Who  is  there?"  said  he. 

"A  friend,  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  in  search 
of  a  place  of  shelter."  was  the  answer. 

^Come  in,  sir,"  added  the  first  speaker,  "and 
whatever  my  house  will  afford,  you  shall  have 
with  welcome." 

"I  must  first  provide  for  the  weary  companion 
of  my  journey,   remarked  the  other. 

But  ttie  former  undertook  the  task,  and  after 
conducting  the  new  comer  into  a  room  where 
his  wife  was  seated,  he  led  the  horse  to  a  well- 
stored  bam,  and  there  provided  for  him  most 
bountifully.  On  rejoining  the  traveller,  he  ob- 
served, "That  is  a  noble  animal  of  yours,  sir." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was -obliged  to  misuse  biro  so.  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  ffive  you  so  much  trouble  with  the 
care  of  him;  but  I  have  yet  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  both  of  us.'^ 

*'I  did  no  more  than  my  duty,  sir,"  said  theen- 
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tertainer,  and  therefore  am  entitled  to  no  thanks. 
But  Susan,"  added  he.  turning  to  the  hostess, 
with  a  half-reproachful  look,  "why  have  you  not 
given  the  gentleman  somethinff  to  eat^" 

Fear  had  prevented  the  gooa  woman  from  ex- 
ercising her  well-known  benevolence;  for  a  rob- 
bery had  been  committed  by  a  lawless  band  of 
depredators, but  a  few  days  before,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, andasrcpoit  stated  that  the  ruffians 
were  all  well  dressed,  her  imagination  suggested 
that  this  man  might  be  one  of  them. 

At  her  husbancPs  remonstrance,  she  now  readi- 
ly engaged  in  repairing  her  error,  by  preparing 
a  plentiful  re[)ast.  During  the  meal,  there  was 
much  interesting  conversation  among  the  three. 
As  soon  as  the  worthy  countryman  perceived 
tliat  his  guest  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  in- 
formed him,  that  it  was  now  the  nour  at  which 
the  family  usually  performed  their  evening  de- 
votions, mviting  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
present.  The  invitation  was  accepted  in  these 
words: 

"It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
commune  with  my  heavenly  Preserver,  after  the 
events  of  the  day;  such  exercises  prepare  us  for 
the  repose  which  we  seek  in  sleep." 

The  host  now  reached  the  Bible  from  the  shelf, 
and  after  reading  a  cliapter  and  singing,  con- 
cluded the  whole  with  a  fervent  prayer;  then 
lighting  a  pine-knot,  conducted  the  person  he 
had  entertained  to  his  chamber,  wished  him  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  retired  to  the  adjoining 
apartment. 

*^John,"  whispered  the  woman,  "that  is  a  good 
gentleman,  and  not  one  of  the  highwaymen,  as  I 
supposed." 

'•Ves,  Susan,"  said  he,  "I  like  him  better  for 
thinking  of  his  God,  than  for  all  his  kind  in- 
quiries after  our  welfare.  1  wish  our  Peter  had 
been  home  from  tlie  army,  if  it  was  only  to  hear 
this  good  man  talk;  I  am  sure  Washington  him- 
self could  not  say  more  for  bis  country,  nor  give 
a  better  history  of  the  hardships  endured  by  our 
brave  soldiers." 

"Who  knows  now,"  inquired  the  wife,  "but  it 
may  be  he  himself,  after  all.  my  dear;  for  they 
do  say  he  travels  just  so,  all  alone,  sometimes. 
Hark!  what's  tha^^' 

The  sound  of  a  voice  came  from  the  chamber 
of  their  guest,  who  was  now  engaged  in  his  pri- 
vate religious  worship.  After  thanking  the 
Creator  for  his  many  mercies,  and  askmg  a 
blessing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  he  con- 
tinued, *^and  now.  Almighty  Father,  if  it  is  thy 
holy  will,  that  we  shall  obtain  a  place  and  a  name 
among  the  nations  of  the  eartd,  grant  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  show  our  gratitude  for  thy 
goodness,  by  our  endeavors  to  fear  and  obey 
uec.  Bless  us  with  wisdom  in  our  councils,  suc- 
cess in  battle,  and  let  all  our  victories  be  tem- 
pered with  humanity.  Endow, also, our  enemies 
with  enlightened  minds,  that  they  may  become 
sensible  of  their  injustice,  and  wuiing  to  restore 
our  liberty  and  peace.  Grant  the  petition  of 
thy  sen'ant.  for  the  sake  of  him  whom  thou  hast 
called  thy  beloved  son:  nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done.    Amen." 

The  next  morning  the  traveller,  declining  the 

Sressing  solicitations  to  breakfast  with  his liost» 
eclanaitwas  Bg^lSVAJPt^fec"*"  **>« 


see 
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river  immediately';  at  the  same  time  offimnff 
part  of  his  purse  as  a  coropensatiou  for  whatne 
had  received,  which  was  refused. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  he,  ^'since  you  will  not 
permit  me  to  recompense  you  for  your  tronhle, 
It  is  but  just  that  1  should  uform  you  on  whom 
you  have  conferred  so  many  obligations,  and  al- 
so add  to  them^  by  requestinff  your  assistance  in 
crossing  the  nver.  I  had  been  out  yesterday 
endeavoring  to  obtain  some  information  respect- 
ing our  enemy,  and  being  alone,  ventured  too 
far  from  the  camp.  On  my  return,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  a  foraging  party,  and  only  escaped  by 
my  knowledge  of  the  roads  and  the  fleetness  of 
my  horse.    My  name  is  Greorge  Washington." 

Surprise  kept  the  listener  siknt  for  a  moment; 
then,  after  unsuccessfully  repeating  the  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  some  refresomenChe  hastened 
tocdl  two  negroes,  with  whose  assistance  he 
placed  the  horse  on  a  small  raft  of  timber  that 
was  lying  in  the  river,  near  the  door,  and  soon 
conveyed  the  general  to  the  opposite  side,  where 
he  left  him  to  pursue  his  way  to  the  camp,  wish- 
ing him  a  safe  and  prosperous  journey.  On  his 
return  to  the  house,  ne-found  that  while  he  was 
engaged  in  makinjg  preparations  for  conveying 
the  horse  across  the  river,  his  illustrious  visitor 
had  persuaded  his  wife  to  accept  a  token  of  re- 
memorance,  which  the  family  are  proud  of  ex- 
liibiting  to  this  day. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  hazards  encoun- 
tered by  this  truly  great  patriotv  for  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  treasures  we  now 
enjoy.  Let  us  acKDOwleoge  the  benefits  receiv- 
ed, by  our  endeavors  to  preserve  them  in  their 
puri^  and  by  keeping  in  remembrance  the 
great  Source  whence  mae  blessings  flow,  may 
we  be  enabled  to  render  our  names  worthy  of 
being  enrolled  with  that  of  the  ^Father  of  his 
Country."— JV.  F.  Mirror. 

MARSHAL  NET. 

Ney  was  frequently  and  severely  wounded— a 
fate  which  gentlemen  who  storm  redoubts  by 
themselves  are  most  likely  to  encounter.  On 
another  occasion  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

*^  The  French  hussars  had  forced  an  Austrian 
column  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  were  still 
stopped  by  a  line  of  sharpshooters.  Anxious  to 
disj)erse  the  latter,  and  drive  them  from  the 
heights  which  they  occupied,  they  empkiyed  a 
field-piece  to  effect  this.  The  Blankestein  hus- 
sars, perceiving  this  fault,  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  returned  to  the  charge,  sup- 
portea  by  the  Coburg  dragoons.  The  troops  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides,  fought  round  the  gun,  and 
both  parties  strufinled  for  it  as  the  prize  to  be 
won.  The  groufKlwas  bad,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  Austrians  very  superior;  but  Ney  succeeded 
in  throwing  their  ranks  into  confusion, and  they 

SLve  way.  The  Treskcfk  were  now  in  hopes 
at  they  would  be  unabfe  to  return  to  the  attack, 
and  were  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
victory,  when  fredi  squandrons  came  up  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Austrians.  The  repuolicans 
were  liow  broken  in  their  turn,  and  it  was  in 
vain  for  Ney  to  resist  the  torrent  which  swept 
bis  forces  akxng.  His  horse  fell,  and  rolled  wiu 
him  into  the  ravine.  He  was  covered  with 
bruiset  iiid  bknd;  and^  to  oomplete  his  disaster, 


his  sword  snapped  in  twain.  The  enemy  s«r^ 
rounded  him,  and  he  had  no  further  hope  of  es- 
cape. He  resisted,  nevertheless;  for  he  per- 
ceived the  fourth  about  to  make  a  fredi  dbsoqge, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  give  them  time  to  oome  to 
his  assistance.  He  therefore  used  the  stomp  of 
his  sword,  struck,  parried,  and  kept  in  check  tiie 
crowd  that  pressed  upon  him.  Such  a  stnlgg^ 
could  not  laist  long;— the  ground  was  slippery, 
Ney*sfoot  slid,  befell  to  the  ground,  ana  the 
Austrians  succeeded  in  seizing  him.  He  was 
thus  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Giesaeo. 
The  fame  of  his  capture  had  preceeded  him 
thither,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  behold  a 
man  whose  deeds  seemed  fabulous.  The  wo- 
men, more  particularly,  could  not  imagine  how 
he  dared  to  resist  a  whole  squadron,  alnd,  for  a 
time,  with  some  appearance  of  success.  As  ihef 
were  taking  him  to  head  quarter8,througfa  a  by- 
street, these  fair  admirers  of  courage  bc^gged 
that  he  might  be  led  through  thepubBc  square. 
^  Really,"  said  an  Austrian  officer,  annoyed 
at  their  importunity, '' one  would  suppose  Oiat 
he  was  some  extraordinary  animaL''^  *^  Extra- 
ordinary, indeed!**  replied  one  of  the  ladies, 
^  since  it  required  a  whole  squadron  of  dragooDS 
to  take  him."  This  sally  put  every  ime  in  good 
humor,  and  each  yielded  to  the  admiratiaa 
which  Key's  heroism  inspired ;  some  among  the 
fair  Germans  calling  to  mind  his  vakrar  on  one 
occasion— others  the  humanity  and  disinterest- 
edness with  which  he  always  treated  the  people 
he  conquered.  Ney  was  received  at  the  Aua- 
trian  head-quarters  in  a  manner  worthy  of  lyt 
high  reputation.  Each  condoled  wittinim  on 
his  mishap,  and  on  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  But 
the  conversation  soon  turned  on  battles  and  miK- 
tary  mancsuvres:  and  the  prisoner  was  discos- 
sing  each  general's  share  of  merit,  wh<sn  he  per* 
ceived  his  horse,  with  an  Austrian  upon  itsbaclu 
The  animal  seexned  weak,  lazy,  and  obstinate; 
in  spite  of  the  spur,  it  would  not  advance.  Ney 
exclaimed  against  the  awkwardness  of  the  rider, 
and  was  answered  by  a  joke  about  the  woitb- 
lessness  of  the  animal.  An  officer  jestingly  pro- 
posed to  purchase  it;  and  ite  points  and  capa- 
bilities seeming  matter  of  doubt,  Ney  approaoli- 
ed  it,  **  I  will  shew  you,'*  said  he,  ^  the  vahie  of 
my  horse."  An  opening  was  immediately  made, 
Ney  sprang  upon  the  sMdle,  and  taking  the  di- 
rection of  toe  French  army,  soon  left  in  the  i 


those  who  accompanied  or  followed  him.  ne 
horse  which  had  a))peared  so  powerless  to  (fad 
Austrian,  carried  mm  oflf  like  the  wind,  and  bo 
was  near  escaping ;  but  the  trumpets  sounded. 
and  the  heavy  an!  light  cavalry  rode  aSy  ana 
soon  stopped  up  everv  issue.  Ney  then  turned 
back,  and  with  equal  celerity  reached  the  spot 
where  the  Austrian  generalsstood  aghast  **  WeU, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,^what  think  you  of  tbe  ani- 
mal now?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  his  master?" 
Their  scattered  squadrons  sufficienthf  prored 
toe  affirmative.  A  little  confused  at  uimr  mia- 
take,  toey  henceforto  guarded  toeir  prisonor 
more  carefiiUy,  and  tocSk  good  care  not  to  jest 
again  about  his  horse."^ 

**I  never,"  said  Voltaire, "  was  mined  but 
twice;  once  when  I  gained  a  lawsuit,  and  once 
when  I  kiatit"      Digitized  by  ^^OOgl(:: 
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THB  CTTY  OF  MKCCA* 


The  ci^  of  Mecca,  or  Mekka,  is  the  capital  of 
Hedsjafl,  in  Arabia,  about  50  miles  finom  Jidda, 
on  the  Bed  Sea.  It  oontaioed,  formerly,  about 
JOO^OOO  inhabitants,  but  its  population  is  noir  set 
down  at  30,000.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  1^ 
the  name  of  Jfacoraba^  and  is  called  by  tiie  Mus- 
sulmans, Omm-^lcora^  or  Mother  ofCiHet.  be- 
cause it  was  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed.  It 
issituatedinadry,barren  and  rocky  country, 
in  a  narrow  yalley,  enclosed  by  mountains.  The 
water  is  brackish,  and  the  pastures  distant,  and 
erery  thinff  unfavourable  lor  the  support  of  a 
lai^  population.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  one 
brnd;  me  streets  regular  and  handsome,  being 
sanded,  level  and  convenient ;  the  bousesor  stone, 
of  three  or  four  stories,  built  in  the  Persian  or 
Indian,  rather  than  the  Turkish  style,  having 
neat  fronts,  ornamented  externally  with  mouH 
dings.  Many  quarters  are  now  abandoned  to 
ruins,  and  of  the  houses  that  remain,  two  thirds 
are  unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  greatest 
celebrity  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  con- 
tains the  three  Sliest  things  in  the  Mohammedan 
worid,-— the  well  Zemxemt  the  Cktaba  (or  house 
of  Gk)dO  And  the  Black  Stone.  Zemzem  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  to  be  the 
identical  spring  which  gushed  forth  in  the  wil- 
derness for  the  relief  oiHaffar and  Ishmael ;  and 
nmrvellous  efficacy  is  ascnbedtoits  waters,  in 
giving  health  to  the  sick,  imparting  strength  of 
memory,  and  purifying  from  the  effects  of  sin. 
The  Caaba,  or  Kaate,  is  of  gieat  antiquity. 
The  Black  Stone,  the  principal  wonder  of  the 
pjace^is  said  to  have  been  brou^t  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  to  have  been  origmallyofa  daz- 
zling wmteness.  The  grand  ceremony  through 
which  the  pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven 
times  round  uieKaaba,  kissing  each  time  the 
sacred  stone.  Jt  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
meteoric  stone.  Fortv  eunuchs  are  at  present 
maintained  there,  by  the  revenues  of  the  temple 
!ind  the  gifts  of  the  pious.  Mecca  is  entirely 
supported  by  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  tibe 
J^onammedan  world;  but  the  numoer  is  now 
much  less  than  formerly,  owing  paurtly  to  flie 


decay  of  religious  zeaL  and  the  dteciine  of  power 
and  wealth  of  the  Mohammedan  states ;  and 
partly,  also,  to  Mecca's  being  subject  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Wahabees.  Hie  commerce,  now 
creatly  diminished,  consists  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  of  Indfia.  Notwith- 
standing the  sacred  character  of  the  city,  it  has 
DOW  little  reputation  for  learning,  and  Burckhard 
found  no  book  shops  in  the  place.   NoChristian 


is  allowed  to  enter  Mecca,  and  its  territory  is 
regrarded  as  sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round, 
wl^h  is  indicated  by  marks  set  up.  The  male 
Meckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of  forty 
days,  to  prove  their  origin  in  the  holy  city.  Mec- 
ca was  taken  by  the  Wahabees,  m  1804,  but 
soon  after  recovered  by  the  sheriff  Galib.  It 
was  again  captured  in  1807,  and  again  delivered 
by  McMiammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  1818. 

CANZONET. 

*Ti8  sweet  to  see  on  yonder  steep, 
The  SuD*8  last  smile  so  rosy  sleep. 

Soft  as  an  in&nrs  dream; 
While  twilight  brsens  gendv  creep, 
Where  the  low  bendins;  willows  weep, 

Their  leaves  into  tne  stream, 

But  sweeter  fiu- to  be. 

Bv  the  oniling  moonlight  sea, 

Alone,  my  love,  with  thee, 

MyGeialdine! 

How  bnghdy  yonder  Moon-beams  play, 
And  the  dimpling  wave  how  it  whirls  away. 

And  sports  in  yonder  cave, 
And  sweetly  on  the  laughing  stream, 
The  star  ot  eve  with  lonely  beam, 

Kisses  the  muimuting  wave: 

But  sweeter  lar  the  light. 

That  bathes  in  deep  delignt. 

That  eye  so  darkly  br 

Pone  iMraovKD.— A  friend  who  was  amusine  him- 
self by  examining  the  monuments  in  a  stone-eutter's 
yard,  at  the  South  End,  a  short  time  since,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  an  epitaph  on  a  grave  stone,  oitler- 
ed  by  a  pi  rson  residing  at  the  East,  that  he  has  com- 
municated to  us  the  four  last  lines,  containing  a  very 
happy  alteretioo,  or  amendment,  or  inmrovement,  of 
Pope,  whose  beautiful  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbet,  as  the 
reader  remembera,  ends  thus : 
So  unafiected,  so  composed  a  mind — 
So  firm,  yet  soft— eo  stronff,  yet  so  refined- 
Heaven,  as  its  [purest  gold,1^  tortures  tried— 
The  saint  sustamed  it,  but  the  woman  died. 
Our  eastern  poet  had  borrowed  the  three  first  lines, 
but  discarded  the  fourth,  substituting  another,  more 
intelligible  and  eloquent,  as  appeareth  by  the  following 


So  unafiected,  so  composed  a  mind- 
So  firm,  yet  soft— so  stronc,  yet  so  refined- 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried— 
I  mourn  my  2om,  hut  my  wife  the  died. 
The  stone-cutter,  who  is  one  of  our  most  resectable 
mechanics,  and  nishly  reverences  "  Pope^s  Works,** 
could  not  endure  the  mutilation,  and  exerted  all  his 
Dowers  of  eloquence  to  prevent  it,  but  to  no  purpose. 
No  alteration,  no  pav.   The  grave  stone  was  ""  made 
to  order.**— Boston  tVanseript, 

AifscDonB  OP  Marshal  Nby.— When  Na{x>leon 
marched,  in  the  summer  of  1800^  to  brin^  back  victory 
to  the  eagles  of  France,  a  division  of  his  army,  as  it 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  halted  within  sight  oC 
the  Httle  town  of  Sarre-Louis,  on  the  bordere  of  Ger- 
man  Lorraine,  and  the  Greneral  who  led  it,  pointing 
with  his  swora,  said  with  emotion,  %lendemen  and 
fellow  soldiers,  this  is  my  birth  place;  I  am  the  son  ot 
a  cooper,  and  thirteen  yean  ago,  on  the  spot  where  I 
now  stand,  I  parted  in  tears  with  my  fiither  and  mother 
to  become  a  soldier;  I  bid  you  welcome  to  mv  native 
town.**   This  leader  was  the  celelNrated  Manhal  Ney. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  Ik^ 


THE  DARK  WINTER  THHE. 
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l?ny  wr^tlv  nra  oDen  en  *  twi  ^  mng  The  him  tb^t  CQ  -  (i  -  ces  Ko<       lin ; 


Oh  r  cum  framthti  fsLbe      that 
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Aot-ter,  Iheycna  -not  en  ~  ao-blo  n  crime:       Ohf  think     of  thctboma  that  wacildeoit-UTO'tTthj 


Tlie  home  of  ihy  vouth  maybe  lor^ety. 

The  friefida  of  thy  youth  mny  b©  co'd  ; 
Tho  momla  they  leach  irmy  N*m  only 

Fit  cliaina  for  the  feeble  and  old : 
YfJ,  though  they  may  fetter  tt  ejiiTit 

TnntWMre  inJhe  pride  oi  its  prime, 
The  frienda  of  thy  infaijcy  metil 

All  thy  love  in  the  dark  winter  lime 

TTnf*  Btranger  in  gems  woidcl  nmy  the©, 
More  pure  ajne  the  faraida  thou  (laBi  wmu ; 

Sfty,  would  not  their  lustre  betray  the<% 
Attracting  the  finger  ofacuni  ? 

GogauR  once  ngain  od  fhv  dwttlinf, 
Trie  poa'h  whert!  the  wild  (lawemdinA; 

Go  prayf  whtlst  thy  younji  iieart  i:^  awdliiif 


^  BLA€K.EirED   8V8AN. 

Jl  FXVOURITS  sea  song AS  SUnO,  WITH  UNBOUNDED  ipPLAUSE,  BY  MRS.  WOOD* 
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All  in  the  Downs  the        fleet  was  moor'd.    The  stmm-ers  wav  •  ing 
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wind         WbenUsck-eyed  So    •   san     came     on  board,  Oh !  when  shall   I  nqr 
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one.  lore     find?  Tell  roe,  ye     jo  -  vial      sai  •  lorob       tell     me     true, 
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If  my  sweet  Wil  •  liam.    If    my  aweet  WU   .   liam      eaila     a  -  mong   your   crevr. 
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WilHam.  who  high  upon  the  yaid, 
Rock*d  by  the  billows  to  and  fro, 
9oon  as  her  well-known  roice  he  heaid. 

He  sighM,  and  cast  his  eyes  below ; 
lie  cord  glides  swUtly  through  his  slowinff  h 
knd  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 
So  the  sweet  larit,  high  poised  in  air. 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast,  * 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear. 
And  drops  at  once  into  hecnest. 
rhe  noblest  camain  in  the  British  fleet, 
Vlight  en^  William*s  Ups  those  kisses  sweet. 
Oh !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear ! 

My  vows  BhaU  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  Ming  tear. 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Caiange  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart  diall  be 
The  faithfuf  compass  that  sdll  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  bmdsmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  nnnd, 
Th^ll  tell  thee,  *"  sailon,  when  away 


At  ev*iy  port  a  mistress  find.** 
Ves,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  ^, 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe*er  I  go. 
^       If  to  fiiir  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thine  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright ; 
Tliy  breath  is  Afiric*s  spicy  gale. 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus,  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

7.  Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 
Thoufh  cannons  roar,  3ret,  free  from  harm, 

Wuliamshall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Su8an*seye. 

8.  The  boatswam  gives  the  dreadiid  word. 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board : 

They  kiss*d— she  signed— he  hunff  his  head. 
Her  less^nmg boat  nnwiuing  rows  to  mnd : .  ^r\ri]i> 
Adieu!  riie  cried,  and waVdher lily  hand^^^S^^ 
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WIT  AND  BINTIHUIT. 


1¥IT  AND  SENTIRDBIVT. 


^ 


Fhmtke  New  Monthly  Magaxine. 
TO  ROSA. 
Sine,  my  mnae,  in  pnite  of  Ro«i ! 
Yitamia  prciiota; 
Graoef  al,  kind,  bewitchiBf  Ro« ! 

Have  YOU  erer  leeo  my  Rom? 
FioooUnabellacoM: 
Naaghty,  little,  lanfUnff  Ro«i ! 

Ooeen  ofSoiilea  !■  pretty  Ro«i ! 
Nerer.  never  dolonMa ; 
Ahi^yicbanninf,  always  Rom  ! 

B«inf  iweet*!  the  voice  oTRom! 

Haydn,  Biocart,  CimaroM, 

Should  have  lived  to  bear  mjr  Ron ! 

The  poiitinf  lip  of  wicked  Roam 
ChedoloiirchedeliBOca? 
TemptJBf  Hpi,  bet  civel  Ron! 

Coantlen  are  the  cfaaimt  of  Rom 
Am  the  leaves  in  VaOoinbron; 
Zepfayn,  waft  my  liffaa  to  Roaa ! 

When  I  reid,  my  book  is  Ron : 
Farewell  Leibnin,  Locke,  Spinoss; 
IlbrsakeyousUArRon! 

How  sweet,  if  Copid  conquered  Rose, 
And  made  ha  sad  and  amorooa. 
To'soQibe  and  share  the  pain  of  Ron! 

Qui  yon  love  mok  gentle  Ron  ? 
Will  yoo  be  my  cara  spon? 


J— thnw»s  HwnttBK  Xaeuriaai 

''Did  you  ever  hear  of  tbs  escape  dnladiy 
Zekiel  hiui  a  dix^in  onH  GO  OHmecticia  nmfij 
Jonathan  Timbertoes,  while  amomg  }mdii\H 
hoetna,  who  had  agreed  to  enlenain  Ubui^ 
roof  of  her  log  cottage^  for  and  in  comidBKai 
bran  new  tin  milk  pan.  ''No,  IneverdUideTifl 
was  the  reply* 

"Well— Tou  most  know  that  I  anUncieZebi 
it  into  our  beadi  one  Saturday  artenDOODtoptl 
nin  arter  ducks,  in  fiither'e  sluft  eo  in  wt  fKdj 
led  down  the  river:  a  proper  signt  of  docu  flevi 
waiAi  and  forwaiosl  tell  ire--aiidb^ml9ie«^ 
lit  dovm  by  the  manh,  ana  went  to  fcedn  QB  ikj 
clea.  I  catched  up  my  peander  honi  to  pac^ 
dqiped  right  out  my  hand  andaunkto  die  boai 
the  river.  The  water  was  aniizinfflycfaac,aiidh 
see  it  on  the  bottom.  Nowlcowrmsimi/^ 
to  Unde  Zeke,  jou Ve  a  preCQT  cbver  Mm 


ms  take  your 


Eeke,vou^ 
peaiuerli 


bom  topnme.   Andd 


think  the  stingy  critter  woidd  DOC  Wela^ili 
aprecty  goodaiver.  Fun.  if  yoa*ll  divedo»B«B| 
rn  give  you  a  Drinun.  I  tno't  be*d  Isaielii  ff 
bom,  but  he  ciid*nt;but  stock  itimoUspot^ 


TeU  me,  tell  mcdsarest  Rosa! 


B.K. 


PaoroaTioin.— An  Irish  cleimaan  once  bioke  off 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  tnus  addressed  his  con- 
gxegation— "  My  dearbretnren,  let  me  here  tell  vou  that 
lam  now  just  hoU  throu^^  with  my  sermon,  but  as  I 
peroeive  your  inmatienoe,!  will  ny  that  the  remaining 
half «  not  mole  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  that  yon  have 
bak  

A  Jew  podlar  traveUing  throudi  Flintahire,beiiig 
aihausted  with  fatigue,  called  forrdreshment  at  alittle 
Wekh  aleJiouse,  VThjue  diey  eoidd  furnish  him  with 
nothing  but  eggs  and  bacon|Which  were  accordingly 
ftied  and  brouSt  to  table.  Tlie  first  morsel  that  he 
out  in  his  mourn,  there  happened  to  be  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, v^ch  maoe  the  house  shake  again.  "Father 
If  oeea,**  cried  the  Jew,  "what  a  fim  is  iMre  about  a  bit 
of  bacons— cake  it  away.** 

An  Old  Stoar.— A  cleisyman  called  on  a  poor 
Mrishioner.  whom  he  founa  bitterly  lamenting  the 
Ion  of  an  <mly  son,  a  boy  about  four  or  five  yean  okL 
In  the  hope  of  consoling  the  afflicted  woman,  he  re- 
toaAied  to  her,  that  ene  so  young  could  not  have 
committed  any  grsnrieus  sin:  and  thutno  doubt  the  child 
was  gone  to  maven.  "AJi,  Sir,**  said  the  simole- 
bearted  creature,  "but  Tommy  was  so  shy,  and  they 
are  ^  strangers  there.**— Jtiefisum. 

A  little  boy,  about  four  years  of  age,  lay  very  still 
one  morning,  aiter  a  fine  night's  sleep,  as  if  in  deep 
thonrikt.lEs  parents  vntchea  him  for  some  time  At 
lei^mhis  mother  said  to  him— Georse,.  my  dear,  what 
are  yon  thinking  about?  Why  mother,  nys  George, 
how  many  kinds  of  /Cre  are  there?  How  many  kinds 
c^fire!  wnyonlyonemyson.  Why,  yes  there  is.  con- 
tmued  the  boy,  there  are  four  kinds.  Tour  kinds!  how 
win  you  make  that  out!  Well,  then, said  he,  first 
there  ia  a  leoeii  /Ere,  there  is  a  eooi  fire^tben  there  is 
comHphire,  and  Uien  there  is— there  is— WelL  what  is 
your  fourth,  iigr  soo?-~Thcre  is— /lr«  Mooir  ttkiwy? 


dovmbe  went— and  there  he  staid— jiaewa£l 
opened  her  eyw  widi  wonder  and  soipriR  sod  &| 
ofsome  minutes  ensued,  when  JonatnsB  tiki' 
looked  dovm  and  what  do  you  think  diserittBrs 
doinr  "Lord!**  exclaimed  the  oU  Uar.Tad 
don*t  know.*    Iliere  he  vras*  said  our  beroiV 

^entkehoUim  of  the  river  ptmnngAe^ 

nv  Asm  into  Hmb.* 

A  German  priest  walking  in  procesaooat^ 
of  hia  parishionen,  over  mkivated  fieUi  B<g 
procure  a  blessing  oi^  their  fotnre  aoftt^ 
came  to  those  of  an  unpromising  a^peinnt* 
panon,  njring  '%ere  prayere  and  amgiDg  nl 
nothing:  this  must  have  manureC*   [Awiiepp 

Reasons  wfaya 
Because  man 
Becaun^iey 
Because  thejr 
Becaun  their 
Because  they 
Becaun  they 
Becaun  they 
Becaun  they 
Becaun  they 

Holt  Watcrw— A  very  good  stoiy  »  "K 
Lambert  in  hk  travels,  respecting  theeffidcfo" 
water.  __^« 

"A  firiend  of  mine  (nys  he)  vm  oioe  If*?j 
hounofa  French  lady  in  Ganads,  wte*]^ 
thunderstorm  commenced.  The  sbotteif  *^' 
mediately cfoeed and  tlie  room  daikensi  ^' 
of  the  house,  not  willing  tolnve  ihesnJT^T 
and  company  to  chance,  b^gan  to  w>i^^  i 
forthebotdeofholy  water,  which,  by  »«JJ!, 
of  lightning,  she  fortunately  found.  ^KV. 
uncorked,  and  its  contents  inunediately  jPj'J^ 
theladinand  gentlemen.  It  was  ^^^''rj^ 
storm,  and  bated  aconsiderabb  tiiDe;aiietb(»^< 
doubled  her  sprhiklingB  and  benediction  at  ^J 
ofthunder  or  flash  ofli^tning.  At  jw'^'g 
ceased,  and  the  party  were  provideotiaOy  ^^  . 
its  eflects,  which  the  good  la^attnlxited  boisj 
precious  water.  But  when  the  shottenwer^ 
andthdbght  admitted,  the  whole  cobMJTL 
thedestroction  oftheir  white  go wm 80111011^ 
kerchiefe  their  coats,  vraistcoats,  ^^z!^ 
instead  of  liohr  vrater,tlie  pious  yjtmV^ 
'       with[f|fe^ed  by  ^^00^  le 


sAjpis  called  $he: 

knows  not  theezpensetinkgta^ 

are  uselen  without  envkmooi' 

look  beet  when  well  rvH' 
value  depends  on  (heir  age. 
are  upright  whrai  in  stna 
bring  news  fi:om  abroai 
wear  caps  and  bonnets, 
are  often  abandoned.        _  ^ 
are  often  pamted.— Boi(M£^f<" 


WIT  Ain>  UMTIMBM*. 
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A  TiJiKiB  T)uDBr-S<»ie  yeanago,  the  dealen  in 
tints,  caps  and  furs  in  a  neigooring  town,  which  has 
low  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  city,  entered  into  an 
igreement  establishioff  an  uniformity  of  prices,  and  in 
consequence,  one  of  inem  posted  up  a  highly  emUa- 
Eoned  flgn,  oearing  the  inscription  ''one  invariable 
)rice  strictljr  adhered  to.**  It  chanced  when  this  ven- 
ier  was  sitting  in  his  ehop  one  day,  musing  upon  the 
naAy  bargains  he  had  allowed  to  shp  through  his  fin- 
ders oy  his  adherence  to  the  asking  price,  that  a  person 
sntered,  who  at  first  glance  was  cuscovered  to  be  jkm- 
leased  of  a  ''shocking  bad  hat,**  and  our  hero  intuitive- 
y  rose  and  handed  down  several  of  his  new  ones,  from 
amnion  to  extra  superior.  The  visitor  was  uncom- 
iionly  fastidious  in  his  taste;  he  eoukl  dieoem  some 
>lenu8h  in  eveiy  one  offered  for  inspection,  until  the 
aet  liat  of  the  top  row  was  transferred  fit>m  the  shelf 

0  the  counter,  aiid  again  from  the  counter  to  the  head 
>f  the  customer.  It  was  so  perfect  that  not  a  blemish 
tould  be  detected.  A  smile  pervaded  the  countenance 
>f  Aminidab,  (who  wore  a  wnite  broad  brim)  as  he  saw 
kat  the  wearer  was  suited,  and  when  the  pnce  was  in- 
luired,  mildly  announced  it  to  be  six  doUara.  "Six  dol- 
an!**  exchumed  the  other  in  astonishment,  'Vhy  I 
mught  fiill  as  good  a  one  last  year  for  five,  surely  that 
B  sufEcient  for  this.**  *H>h,  no,^*  replied  die  shop-keep- 
3r,  *Ve  have  one  price  ana  must  rigidly  adhere  to  it** 
Veil  in  that  ease  I  must  try  another  store,**  and  he  ac- 
cordingly made  for  the  door.  Principle  and  interest 
were  strugjgling  furiously  in  the  heart  of  the  hatter,  aivl 
t  wasdoubtfufwhich  would  have  obtained  the  ascen- 
lancy,  had  not  a  thought  struck  him  by  which  he  coukl 
lecure  the  customer  without  any  deviation  firom  his  es- 
abliflbed  rule.  "Stop,  friendr  exeUunuNl  hi'  *'l  will 
tell  thee  what  I  can  do — I  wiU  give  thee  a  dollar,  mid 
lien  thee  can  purchase  the  hat  at  my  nrice"— '?oyiii^ 
Krhich.  he  took  a  silver  dollar  from  his  omwer  and  laid 
t  on  toe  counter,  whence  it  was  taken  by  tEic  other. 
nrho.  depositing  it  in  his  pocket,  turned  on  In^  he^l  aiid 
eft  the  shop,  sasring.'^I  will  try  elsewhere  and  if  I 
cannot  do  better,  wul  return  ana  purchase  of  you.**^ 
New  Bedford  Her. 

Birniio  k  Hat.—"  Misther,  have  you  ever  a  pafan 
eat'  hat  7"  Yes  Sir.  "  I  wad  be  after  purchasing  one, 
ind  what  will  ve  ax?**  Nine  Bhilling»— "  Nine  eiiiU 
ings!  but  that  bates  the  devil  mtirely;  I  coukl  buy 
hat  same  for  four  and  sixpence  a  whdesince!**  O 
v-elU  wait  a  while,  till  summer  is  over,  and  you  may 
lave  this  for  that  price.  "True  for  ycL  but  what*ll  cov. 
>r  the  head  of  me  the  while  7  O  by  tne  powers  1*11  fix 
t — so  that  nather  of  us  will  be  cbeated--rU  take  the 
lat  now  and  pay  when  the  price  is  down.** 

American  Generaia—  ^atikingUm  was  a  surveyor 
ind  in  after  life  a  faiimer— -"fUpressive  silence!  muse 
lis  pratss.**  Kn&x  m'as  a  book^binder  and  stationer. 
MoTMt  (he  of  the  Cowpens)  was  a  drover.  JMbm 
lot  trom  him  a  sound  lecture  on  that  sulnecL  Oreen 
i^as  a  black-smtth,  and  vrithal  a  Quaker,  albeit  throudi 
lU  this  southern  campaigna,  andparticukriyat  the  Eu- 
aw  Sprin&B,  he  put  off  the  outward  man.  AmMU. 
'\  ask  paraon  for  naming  him  m  such  companyV-was 

1  flrrocer  and  provision  store  keeper,  in  New  fiaven, 
Mrhere  his  sign  is  still  to  be  seen;  the  same  that  deco- 
roi4-''  Mr  "TT'Xjbftnmf  eW  invtjlulion.  Galfs^  whoofx^n. 

timni^fi  tl>e  Uiiiu^l  SEatss  with  MDO  men,'''  wtw  *  "  ro- 
QrD.lar  litiih  soldier,'^  but  after  UiR  rpvolutiun,  a  iknner. 
jVarrfM^  (be  nurtyr  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  phjaiciaii, 
\rvd  hesitated  not  to  frxhibit  to  his  countryman  a  flplcii- 
Ijd  exantpJe  of  the  msnTWjr  in  which  Amftrican  pKy^l- 
"lai'-fl  ahoiiJd  practLsc  when  colled  upon  by  their  coun- 
^^  MJirvtn,  the  "  old  Boy"  of  tbe  Southj  South  Car- 
jjii^s,  was  a  fiiM-phenl**  bgy* 


C^jmnuL  AmoDOtB.— Tlid  late  Mr.O— ^wkus 
ter  at  L— n,  in  this  county,  was  femed  for  nis  eo 
centiicitiea  in  the  pulpit  On  one  occasion  a  St.  An- 
drews student,  of  a  long  Highland  pedinee,  among 
othere  had  heard  of  the  Rev.  g^tleman^  feme,  ana 
was  determined  not  only  to  wimess  his  exhibitionB 
himself  but  to  take  notes  of  his  sermon  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  friends  and  fellow  students.  Accord- 
ingly one  Sunday  our  hero  appeared  in  churoh,  and  re- 
quested one  of  the  eUers  to  show  him  ioto  a  pew, 
where  he  might  take  his  notes  unseen  by  pastor  or 
congregation.  He  was  accordinsly  shown  mto  a  re- 
tired comer  of  the  church,  which,  however,  was  by 

no  means  invisible  to  Mr.  O 1  who  was  apprised  of 

the  appearance  and  intentions  of  the  learned  stranger. 

Afler  having  chosen  his  text,  Mr.  O proceeded  to 

exhort  his  fiearers,  during  the  course  of  whkh  more 
than  one  person  M  asleo).  Among  these  was  Ja- 
net — ,  an  okl  woman,  who  kept  a  small  alehouse  in  tho 
Brae  of  L .  The  neighbora  of  poor  Janet  endea- 
vored in  vain  to  awake  her.  She  continued  to  snore 
so  loud  and  so  lone,  that  die  at  length  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  preacher.    "  Stop,  stop,**  said  Mr.  O ^ 

"1*11  waken  ner.  Bring  in  a  Dottle  o*  ale  and  a  giD, 
Janet.**  "Comin*.  Sir,**  responded  Janet,  starting  to 
her  feet  awake.  "  I  telTt  you  sae,*'  replied  the  nunis- 
ter;  "nnr  brethren— it  is  as  impossible  to  keep  that 
woman  tree  alaepin*,  as  it  is  to  keeo  a  HigUandman 
frae  stealin*.  There  never  was  a  Highlandman  that 
ever  I  kend but  fet  was  a  thie£  Put  ye  down  thatin 
your  notes,  my  young  friend  !**— [ihmitee  CcntHhi* 


A  Good  Reason.— A  man  being  overtaken  by  a 
showen  sought  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the  house  of  a 
negro  nddler.  On  entering,  he  f  oiind  the  negro  in  the 
onqr  dry  spot  in  the  hous&--the  chimney  corner— aa 
hapbyas  a  chm,  fiddlmg  most  merri^.  Our  traveller 
triea  to  keep  dry,  but  the  rain  came  in  fifbm  allquartarfc 
"Jack,**  said  he,  "why  don*t  you  fix  your'house?**  "O 
cause  er  rain  so  I  cant**  '^t  why  don*t  you  fix  it 
when  itdon*t  iminT**  **0  wen  er  don*t  rain,  er  don*t 
neednofixinT 

Somebody,  we  believe  Figaro,  gave  us  this— 4t  is  not 
bad,  and  wemsert  it  among  our  *^pearls** :— A  shrewd 
nutmeg-vender,  remarkable  for  takiiug  m  Atnt,  being 
asked  why  he  mve  up  visiting  a  buxom,  good-looking- 
girl  m  the  neigbDoifaood,  replied  he  was  kicked  out  of 
ioore  the  last  time  he  went  to  see  her,  and  that  wm 
Uni  enough  for  Mml 

AgentieBiaBhaving,inadeo8e  crowd,  aecidentany 
stepped  on  the  toe  of  the  one  next  him,  asked  pardon 
for  his  caretessness.  "No  matter,  sir,**  was  the  good 
natared  repiyt  **  it  is  only  an  envr  of  lAe  J 


AwitnesB  bdngeaOedinto  court  to  teatiQr  in  a  oer- 
tain  cause  there  pming,  on  bemg  asked  what  he  knew 
ofthe  matter,  gave  the  foUowing  lucid  evidence.  Hb 
undertakes  to  relate  a  conversation  between  himself 
■nd  die  defendant 

"Pat!  said  he— What!  said  I-Here,  said  he— 
Where?  said  I— Its  cold  saki  he— Faidi  it  is,  said  I— 
Oho!  said  he— Ah!  said  I— The  Devil!  said  he— When 
fWhisdingJ  said  I— And  that's  all  he  tokl  me  upon  the 
sutyect 

'^  A  worriiipfoi  member  of  a  certain  corpoiation,  im. 
mediately  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  Benthick 
fafla%,  luiviDg  visited  London,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
pohtdy  invited  him  to  dinner.  "My  Lord !  I  am  sonjr 
1  cannot  accept  your  kind  ofiei\**  was  the  tenor  of  the 
iiephr,"ButmysonJohni^wilIbegladtoeonie  inmy 
wm,  tectum  h€  never  mw  a  DtMl^iJO^liC  • 


«ni 


tfUMOtmOUS  POKTBOr. 


A  flffiBTCfk 

*Twas  the  deep  noon  of  niuht; 
But  still  as  if  each  zephyr  had  been  miskM 
In  sooia  far  distant  bowers ;  the  moonUgfat  rays 
Streamed  on  the  thousand  leaves  of  the  dark  oak 
A  lustre,  like  the  pearly  light  of  some 
Young  angel's  wings,  wtfen  sporting  o*er  the  wafe 
Of  the  calm  lake  of  Heaven.    A  silver  cloud 
Hung  movelessly  in  its  broad  path  of  bbei 
An  inland  spot  on  the  pure  plackl  tide 
Of  a  bright  ocean.    Hush*d  oy  the  calm  scene, 
No  insect  wing  roamM  in  the  quiet  air ; 
The  cricket  too,  awed  into  silence,  hudied 
Unconsciously,  his  tiny  voice  of  praise: 
So  pure  the  air.  vou  might  have  heaid  the  dew 
Upon  the  brood  leaves  railing  — — 
One  form  alone  sought  the  still  night :  his  eye 
Anon  upon  the  brigut  moon  tumra,  anon, 
Upon  her  wandering  beams,  as  oft 
Tney  flung  their  radiance  o*er  some  little  rill. 
Like  memory's  glance  on  the  past  days  of  youth — 
**0  what  a  grand  and  slorious  night,**  cried  be, 

**F0R  KlUASn  SKUKKS." 

Young  M.,  a  poetical,  romantic,  gjn.drinking  youtht 
haH  been  laboring  under  **a  slii^t  mistake,**  in  paying 
his  devoirs  to  a  second  rate  Psyche  in  the  vicinity  ot 
the  Bowling  Green,  and  playing  a  thousand  antics  be- 
neath  thepailor  windows.  The  unfortunate  wight 
has  at  last  oiscovered  that  she  lived  at  the  back  of  the 
houne.  Figaro  has  fiivored  us  with  the  sul^oined  lines 
on  thisdire  mishap: — 

M Adl  in  love  with  a  maid. 

Each  night  *neath  the  window  he  stood, 
And  tliere  with  his  soft  serenade 

He  awokcned  the  whole  neighborhood^ 
But  vainly  he  tried  to  arouse 

Her  aleen,  with  his  strains  so  bewitching: 
While  he  played  in  fiiont  of  the  houso— 
She  slept  in  the  little  back  kitchen. 

WnjH  Flanxkl— -A  Rathmi  Rm$m  fir  JUorry- 
tji^.— **How  coukiyoudo  so  imprudent  a  thing,**  said 
a  curate  to  a  very  |x>or  Taffy;  *Srhat  reason  couki 
you  have  for  marrying  a  ffirl  as  completely  steeped  in 
poverty  as  yourself,  and  both  without  the  prospect  of 
the  slightest  p'x>vision  ?**  "^  Why,  Sir,'*  replied  the  Be- 
nedict,  *Sre  had  a  very  good  reason:  we  had  a  blao. 
keta-piece;  and  as  the  cold  winter  weather  was 
coming  on,  we  thought  that  putthig  them  together 
would  oe  warmer.**— Zcterorv  Omx, 

Net^Au  officer  asked  him  one  day  (says  the  Me- 
moirs just  published^)  i^  he  had  ever  been  afrakl;  thus 
summing  up  in  a  single  word  that  profound  indifter- 
ence  to  danger,  thatforgetfulness  of  death,  that  ten- 
mm  of  mind,  and  t)iat  mental  labor  so  necessary  to  a 
geneTal-i|i-ch>ef  upon  the  field  of  battle.  **!  have  nev- 
er had  time,'*  vras  the  MarshaTs  reply. 

This  iiidiHerence,  however,  did  not  orevent  him 
fit>m  noticing  m  others  those  slight  shades  of  weak- 
ness finmn  which  very  fow  sokliers  are  whoDy  exempt. 
An  ofiiocr  was  one  day  makine  a  report  to  him :  a 
cannon  ball  passed  so  dose  to  tnein.  that  the  officer 
bent  his  head  as  if  by  instinct  to  avoid  it  nevertheless, 
he  continued  his  report  without  betraying  any  eroo- 
lion.  ** Very  weU,"  said  the  Marshal:  **but  another 
time  don't  make  so  k>w  a  bow." 

Akidy  look'mg  at  some  stockings  in  a  dryjgoods 
store,  inquired  of  the  ek»rk,  who  was  a  raw  lad,  how 
hiah  they  came?  The  clerk  very  seriously  answered, 
**rnever  tried  them  on,  but  bcueve  they  will  reach 
above  the  knoe." 


CHAPTER  OF  MJS8ES. 
Th    dear  little  JIftsf e«  we  meet  Mrith  in  life, 
What  hopes  and  what  fears  the^  awaken; 
And  when  a  man*s  ta-king  a  Mu»  for  his  W^e^ 
He  is  MiiUed  as  well  as  Mi9-Ui-ken, 
When  1  courted  Mist  Kid  and  obtained  the  )am, 
I  thought  in  tlie  warmth  of  mv  passion. 
That  rd  make  a  orcat  IBt  in  thus  gaining  a  Jftst, 
But  *twas  only  a  Miia-caleuJaMom, 

For  so  many  Misses,  surrounded  Iftse  Kid^ 

With  me  and  my  love  mterferinff: 

A  jealous  MiM-triM^  put  k  into  her  head 

That  she  ought  not  to  give  me  a  heating. 

There's  a  certain  Mus-ekamce  that  imet  widi« 

day 
Ahnost  sent  n^  hopes  to  destmption. 
And  she  felt  a  suspicten  of  all  I  mi^  ny— 
And  all  owing  to  one  HBaa-comUrmeiunu 

Deceived  by  a  Mki-informatum  1  wrote. 
The  cause  ot  her  anger  demanding; 
MU$-direction  iirevented  her  getting  the  note. 
And  introduced  Mist^ndentandutg, 
When  to  make  her  my  wife  I  ezultmgly  swore, 
MiBB-beUefvattde  her  doubt  my  intention. 
And  I  nearly  sot  wed  to  Mitt-JwUait  heme 
I  couki  wean  her  from  MiM9-*pprtken9imi 

But  when  she  no  longer  would  ^rield  to  Mits^drnk, 

Nor  be  led  by  Mut-repretenUUion^ 

She  had  with  MiaeMke  a  most  serious  iaH  out. 

And  to  wed  felt  no  more  hesitation. 

But  when  at  the  church  to  be  married  we  met 

MtMdake  made  the  Parson  to  linger. 

And  I  eotso  annoyed  by  an  awkward  Mias^ 

I  coukfnot  get  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

Having  been  so  Migf-aterf,  I  now  keeps  iirifl 

watch, 
Tho*  I  still  tivM  in  fear  of  Aftss-esrHef  e. 
And  I  found,  when  too  late,  an  tmlucay  / 
Interfered  with  the  jo^  of  my  marriage, 
Miss-rute  in  my  dwelling  put  eveiy  thmgwroqg 
Aftss-meiiegcmejit  there  took  her  station. 
Till  my  case,  like  the  dme  I  take  singmg  nqr  9BBg 
Was  aU  wasted  by  Jlftss-a!ji!piieatioii. 

Famcfl  Bull. — A  lady  wrote  to  her  lover,  begsivf 
him  to  send  her  some  money.  She  added,  Iqr  way  fl 
|X>srscript,  **I  am  so  ashamed  of  the  reqtiest  Im 
msde  in  this  letter,  that  I  sent  after  the  postinsB  to  tfl 
it  back,  but  the  servant  couki  not  overtake  him.** 


Lakss^— In  travelling  to  a  dace  caOrd  WhiK  1 
ton,  about  150  miles  west  of  Detroit,  a 
^  akes  are  seen,  from  one  to  6^9  miles  in 
seme  of  them  very  handsome—the  banks  are 


sloping  to  the  water,  which  is  pure 
many  of  them  abotuul  with  fine  fiUu 


ieogd^l 


aa  ciysial,  i 


t-Sitl 


A  Coai7ETTB  IN  lj«j>iJk^-**And  who,**  says  . 
pretty  young  lad^  to  whom  three  gentlemen  are 
uigcourtr    **It  is  Miss  T.,  giving  laws  to  her' 
virate;  she  posBeases  talents  of  no  coounon 
What  an  acquisition  she  wouU  have  been  to 
or  the  coteries  of  Paris!    She  has  not  vet  m 
twenty  sununers,  yet  observe  with  what  a 

Eoiserfie  preserves  the  balance  of  power.   Ts 
er  adorers  riie  had  given  her  fim,  to  another  her 
the  third  was  *au  deseflpoir.*    What  was  te  be  dou 
Fortunately  the  ribboii  of  her  sandal  was  loose,  ihe  i 
the  despairing  one  to  tie  it,  hedid  ao,recovaed  sief 
ty,  and  an  umveraal  ^uiltbrium  was  the  c 
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